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A 
Abrasives in 1915, Production of.July, 32 
Absorption of Light, Color....June, 26 
Accelerator for Hardening Con- 
Che LOM e Aero: elev oxsiexe ys ane 32 
Accordion Doors, New Butt for, 
Sept., 84 
Adjuster, Universal Telescoping 
Grcementr Merit aes Soe uc Sept., 78 
Agricultural Engineers, Meeting of, 
Feb., 72 
Aid for Trade Schools, Federal, 
June, 57 
Alameda County Builders’ Exchange, 
March, 67 
“Alamo” Schoolroom Heater, The, 
Aug., 84 
Alaska, Marble from.........March, 28 
Ambler Asbestos Shingles...... Oct. 72 
Amendment to Tenement House 
Tawa pontantci sc. e eld Aug., 72 
American : 
Concrete Institute, Convention 
Ut don Stace eeae eee Jan., 48 
Express Company New Building, _ 
Aug., 62 
oe of Architects, Officers 
6 RES hice ne nO Feb., 30 
ier Mill Machinery Company 
Removes Sales Department to 
Newer ork Cityau.2., 1 June, 100 
‘Amherst Warm Air Furnace, The, 
April, 96 
Anniversary of Buffalo Exchange, 
ERiere tu tae oes oats oe os Nov., 73 
Answered by the ee vee. To be, 
May, 26 
Apartment: 
House, Another Co-operative, 
June, 28 
House, Another Sumptuous..Jan., 51 
House at Grand Central Ter- 
MItii Al aes fe cnt cne: ce stats, « Sept., 52 
House for Four Families..May, 37 
House of Stucco Finish, An, 
Sept., 57 
House in San Antonio, Unique, 
Oct., 41 
House, The Modern....... June, 75 
Apartments, Chicago’s One-Room, 
Dec., 32 
Archer “Special” Concrete Mixer, 
April, 96. July, 8&8 
Arches : 
Building Segmental Brick, 
Oct; 30. Dec.; 30 
sabes Stability Of. bs... Nov., 72 
PANCHITEG=EONICS 25.2 visa. wee Foes June, 76 
‘Architect, To Be Answered by the, 
May, 26 
Architects: .. 
and Builders, Handbook ‘for, 
ateeAs. Dec. AL 
and Builders’ Pocketbook.. .Jan., 64 
Convertible Level.......... Feb., 86 
Illinois Board of Examiners of, 
March, 51 
in Ohio, Registration of....Jan., 36 
New York Society of...... July, 34 
Officers of American Institute of, 
Feb., 30 
IMECIStGATION Otis oe sisi +) -selsl> Sept., 70 
Specifications for Carey Building 
Wiatenialcws eters ata crt ver May, 79 
to Furnish Plans for Plumbers, 
; ec., 30 
Wye Level, Improved...... May, 98 
Architectural : 
Design, Indication in...... Aug., 69 
-Exhibit, Los Angeles....... April, 28 
League of New York 
Jan., 48. Dec. 70 
Undertaking, A Novel......June, 76 


INGID EX 


Architecture : 


and Building, The Law of..May, 7 


IDireuwiti Seabentlotew tists +. July, 
Novel Commercial Building, 

, May, 
ontatles duemaname (eae soc Juty, 
Use of Mineral Wool in..April, 

Arkansas Soft Pine, Exhibit of..May, 
Soft Pine for Enamel Finishes, 
ame: 

Soft Pine for Farm Use... Nov., 
Soft Pine in Building Construc- 
Haye tialks 5 Attar eer, COE a Aug., 
Armory Construction, Features of, 


May, 

Aroba, A Cocobola Substitute. . July, 
Arrangement, Novel Floor Plan, 

Nov., 

Arris Cut System of Handrailing, 

The 

Art of Enameling, The Fine... .Oct., 

Artistic Effects in Concrete Construc- 

tion July, 

Asbestos Roofing and Shingles...Dec. 

Asbestos Shingles, Ambler...... Oct., 
Ash Chute for a Kitchen Range, 

March, 

Ash Chutes, Details Wanted of Prac- 

tical Feb., 


pia tale te Malia’: e ‘eel © Op e,0 16 6 6.0 0% 0 6 


Asphalt Shingle Reroofing Week.Oct., 


ee Breaking Joints in Lay- 
NCA an oe oO ae uN nee ea May, 
Shingles for Railroad Stations, 
Oct., 
Shingles in Roll Roofing Form, 
June, 
New Line of Heppes, 
Aug. 
Shingles, Some Features of..June, 
Association, Banquet of Rochester 
Builderssmamades oa a. aa - Jan., 
California Redwood...... March, 
Lynn Master Carpenters’... July, 
Meeting of Iowa Master 
Builders’ 
Meeting of National Builders’ 
SUPDIV Means anes ss sins April’ 
of Mixer Manufacturers, Na- 
aTorata ll &, 2229), a rn March, 
New Officers of Concrete Mixer 
Migi@rS mma fer 8 Ao = Snsc April, 
North Jersey Master Builders’, 
April, 
Officers of Brick Makers. . April, 
of Builders’ Exchanges, Minne- 
SOME AEC erie Gomes akc die fags Jan. 
South Dakota Master Builders’, 
May, 
Atlanta, Permanent Building Exhibit 
for 
Attic, The Metamorphosis of the, 
Aug., 
Australia, Repairing Plastered Walls 
Lil Pe Pen: ees, clove) os -wae oto. 3 Aug., 


Automobile, Moving a House with 
an Sept., 


Shingles, 


Babel, Building the Tower of.. March, 
Babson on the Building Outlook..Jan., 
Baltimore Exchange, Annual Meet- 


ITIOMOL MA iatte aici s o eres Aug., 
’ Bake Oven, Plans Wanted for. .Oct., 
Barn: 
A Combination Farm and Dairy, 
Nov., 
A Round Reinforced Concrete, 
Nov., 


Door Latch, New Stanley. .Sept., 
Equipment, Catalogs of... Nov., 

Equipment for the Modern 

fee Dairy Nov., 
for the ey Farm, A Modern, 

Aug., 


sc RE oN ee eens March, : 


OP 2 Fic,s2 bin’ OE EE OO Dec. 7 


102 


Barn: (Continued) 
Materials, Heavy Demand for, 
Nov. 
Plans, A Book of Louden..Nov., 
Roof Construction, Criticism of, 
yams, 
Roofed with ‘“Rex-Tile” Asphalt 
Shingles: ean.were sonar. Nov., 
The Modern Plank Frame Farm, 
Feb., 
Ventilation of the Modern Farm, 
Nov., 
Barns: 
Asbestos Shingles for Farm, 
Nov., 
Efficiency of Types of Farm, 
Dees 
Globe Ventilators for Farm.Nov., 
Barry Replies to His Critics on Roof 
(ES mev eon hate, IM aes eeetetrne Big oenere OMe Jan., 
Baseboard Warm Air Register, New, 
Sept., 
“Battered” Framing, A Question in, 
Oct., 
Shee Window Construction, Details 
5 NCR hs, in eaten ee Pan cacti Sept., 
Bayside, New York, A Frame House 
A ahds APE REN oh en ce sia te Sept. 
Beamed Ceilings of Sheet Metal.July, 
Beams, Girders and Trusses, Design 
of, Jan., 61; Feb., 53; March, 53; 
April, 63; May, 47; June, 63; July, 
Beams, Static Load Tests for Con- 
SGT) rad ait Cees oes Bo Soe Feb., 
Beaver board, Patent Granted for 
Sunface Sealed eae. a. oo Dec;, 
Beckwith, Death of Charles H...July, 
Bell Tower and Ventilator Details, 
March, 27 
Bench Planes with Automatic Set, 
Lrorwaacce ee nee andd ug., 
Bennett, Death of W. B........ July, 
Berger's: 
Exhibit at Complete Building 
Shy. 2 eae Mie nites: «aE May, 
Puttyless Skylight.......... Jan., 
Sheet Metal Products, Catalog 
Oa aire. Mea tat ee ake Depts 
Steel Cores for Concrete Floor 
Constructioneemces + «46 March, 
Bessler Movable Stairway, The. July, 
Bevels : 
for a Dimond Spout, Obtain- 
ANN Cie. ERS onset eis, 2 = suis March, 
for Rafters and Hoppers, 
May, 39; June, 
of Rafters and Braces, Rules for 
Finding Lengths and....Sept., 
Birch for Interior Finish...... Sept., 
Birmingham Builders’ Exchange.Jan., 
Modifies its Anti-Shingle Law, 
Dec., 
Bit Brace, New Double Crank 
Vat Chet Digtes terty. ts acres chee o Jan., 
Bit Shank, Irwin Improved...Aug., 
“Black Rock” Wallboard....... june, 
Blistering and Cracking of Paint, 
July, 
Blue Book of Traffic, The....Aug,, 
Blue Print and Drawing Paper, Tube 
TOPMEStON IN weep cee ees May, 
Papers Coatine tor, .-4sen) June, 
Blue Prints, Advance in Cost of, 
March, 
Board: 
“Buttonlath” Plaster ~..:. April, 
Details of Decorating Wall..June, 
Upsonee Processed?) 1-5. .<. Jan., 
Work, How to Estimate Wall, 
May, 
Book: 
Aboutrolates At ccna? ae esse July, 
pe Kahnt IRoadm. ¢ sane, et oad Oc 
New Handy-Man.......... Feb., 
of Louden Barn Plans, A. .Nov., 
Guy ADaimeae, Wd amore mds sce May, 


Book: (Continued) 
Oy Ueewiores INNS BWA to oboe Aug., 
on Lightning Rods, A....Nov., 
on Plumbing and Heating Mate- 
rials 
The Goncrete Dopes:..---5 May, 
Booklet on Galvanized Sheets... 
Booths, Neponset Wall Board for 
Esch bition. ee eee aie tae oe Feb., 
“Boss” Concrete Mixers, The..Feb., 
“Boston”? Hip Construction..March, 
Boxes, Making Concrete Posts for 
Mailihed = Aiea ace can betee eee ane, 
Boyhood, The Great Ambition of 
Our VAG ee Peer Dec., 
Brace, 
Biter Seid, chee rea ase aries Jan., 
Bracing, eDetectivesecmrr Eee! April, 


Bracket : 
A Convenient Scaffold..... July, 
for Asphalt Shingle Roofs, Scat- 
FOL Oe A core brace eee April, 
The Neville Roofing: ...../ April, 
“Brackett” Hollow-Chisel Electric 
Mortisers hehe eee nee Aug., 
Breaking Joints in Laying Asphalt 
Shinglesigoncent ccee ee ee May, 
Bricklayers, Points for Apprentice, 
(A pill 25 ea ties 
Brick : 
and Stone Masonry, Mortars 
POTgs eevee he ee May, 49; June, 
and Stucco Surfaces, Protecting 
and Decorating Concrete. July, 
and Tile Products, Value of, 
Sept., 
Building Segmental, 
Octa30-— Dec. 


Arches, 


lomes at» Lows@ostaneean! Aug., 69 


Makers’ Association, Officers of, 
April, 

Masonry, The Ideal Mortar for, 
Aug., 

Manufacturers, Coming Conven- 


Jan 
Feb., 


from 


Production of Sand-Lime. 
Removing Smoke Stains 
Fireplace 
Simple Test for Porosity of, 
Aug., 
Work, Some Comments on Mor- 
taGetOnaae aoe June, 60; July, 
Bricks in New York, Use of....Oct., 
Broadway Building, A Unique. July, 
Bronzing, Lacquering and Glass Em- 
bossing, Practical Gilding. .March, 
Brooklyn: 
Big Buildings, sor.“ ee May, 
in 1915, New Building Construc- 
tion in Manhattan and.. .Feb., 
New Flat Buildings in. Me tans 
Tallest Office Building in..Dec., 
Brushes, Mixing Paints and Care 
OP sees. She tee May, 56; Aug, 
Buffalo: 
Builders’ Association Ex- 


Chancel mah st te ee Sept., 
Exchange, Fiftieth Anniversary 


CO MM Fits See EER siti tn Might Nov., 7 


Bc ee Gives a Unique Din- 
ner 
Wire Works Company, New 
FTANTSO1 VNC Cees oe June, 
Builder, House Moving Hints for 
dK cM Raab eran rk PONS em eae <n. Feb., 
Political Honors for a Promi- 
ENE Ko Seapine See April, 
The National Exchange....Jan., 
Builders: 
and Traders’ Exchange, Buffet 
Luncheon and Vaudeville, by 
(Gaieaveroy a uit ALA ee eat Nov., 
and Traders’ Exchange Has a 
“Dutch” Luncheon, Chicago, 
Sept., 
and Traders’ Exchange, Member- 
ship Campaign and Banquet of 
Lint eee eri isa ee Lay Sept., 
and Traders’ Exchange, Member- 
ship Campaign of Flint..Aug., 
and Traders’ Exchange, Model 
Home Contest of the Detroit, 


and Traders’ 
tucket 


Exchange, 


Builders : 
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(Continued ) 

and Traders’ Exchange, Outing 
of Grand Rapids. .2...6. Sept., 74 

and Traders’ Exchange, Outing 
Of Wetroitere.. ont | saree Aug., 71 

and Traders’ Exchange, Weekly 
Meetings of Grand “Rapids, 


Wecwayt 
Annual Meeting of Wisconsin 
Master feed scorch: Nov., 73 
Association, Banquet of Pitts- 
field Mastert ier... sate April, 81 
Association Exchange, Buffalo, 
Sept. 74 
Association, Meeting of lowa 
INPASTET eee nite sce ee tus March, 32 
Association, North Jersey Mas- 
US ERR by dio SEA RH April, 50 
Association, South Dakota Mas- 
COLUM IRS fee safcanes Pee: May, 28 
Club, Outing of Chicago..Aug., 64 


Contemplate an Exchange, Johns- 
COW cs alate tere Oct., 64 
[Due y vais) wires ARIE UN BAB Soe Dec., 68 
Estimates, Variation in.... 
Exchange, Activities of the Pitts- 
[UD VeRMe te fern tets aco eiraree Dec., 71 
Exchange, Alameda County, 


March, 67 
Exchange, Annual Election of 
a Ee an od « Sree July, 69 
Exchange, Annual Outing of 
@leveland acess: cies acer Nov., 73 
Exchange, Banquet “of Los 
Angeles hhh A ae 5 BOTS cc! Aug., 71 
Exchange, Banquet of Quad City, 
March, 67 


Exchange, Birmingham..... Jan., 65 


Exchange, Christmas Frolic of 
Wlevielandie: cic ss «ter Feb., 73 

Exchange, Convention of North 
Carolina race cela Sept., 74 

Exchange, Convention of the 
IM birclankor yale od etiae oe clooaicces Nov., 33 

Exchange, election of Saskatoon, 
July, 70 


Exchange Has a Housewarming 
Party,’ Cleyeland?.:... S32 Deceyi 
Exchange, Luncheons of Phila- 


delphia Becta a. . > Seen Decsy71 
Exchange, Meeting of North 
BATON Ny ere. March, 32 
Exchange, Meeting of Reading, 
Aug., 72 
Exchange, Membership Cam- 


paign of the Philadelphia. Nov., 73 
Exchange, New Home of Cleve- 

NEWBYGE oth, selene ar eRe 2 May, 63 
Exchange, New Home of Minne- 

ADOLIS) aap ses July, 69; Nov., 73 
Exchange, New Officers of Ham- 


AUR Met Ae a eles shay March, 68 
.Exchange, New Officers of the 
NGOAT Ag eee t ack oe. cee Oct., 64 
Exchange, New Officers of To- 
HOMOMPME ET chore foci July, 70 
Exchange, New Secretary of 
DAV LOMA TIC LPS ste es Oct., 64 
Exchange, Officers of Hartford, 
April, 81 
Exchange of North Carolina, 
June 77 
Exchange of Salt Lake City, 
MASTER Man: ore ielote com June, 77 
Exchange of San Francisco, 
April, 81 
Exchange, Picnic of the Pitts- 
tis bias a eerens. Creo. ee ore Aloe il 
Exchange, Reorganization of 
Montgomery ............ Oct., 64 


Exchange, Sacramento, 

Jan., 05; Feb.,.73; June, 77 
Exchange, The Dallas..... Aug., 72 
Exchange, The Los Angeles. Oct., 64 
Exchange, The Quad City..Oct., 64 


_ Exchange, The Saginaw....June, 77 
Exchange to Move, Cleveland, 
March, 68 


Exchange to the Building Indus- 


try.aV alice of ater. omen July, 60 
Exchanges, Commercial Impor- 

fanice ofthe. vac) shawty Jan., 26 
Exchanges, Conference of Secre- 

tarlesvot eto. ae. sone April, 50 


Exchanges, Convention of, 
Jan., 36; April, 45 


Builders: (Continued) 
Hxchanges, Meeting of Michigan, 
Dec, 
Exchanges, Outing of Twin City, 
Aug., 
Handbook for Architects and, 


Jan., 48; Dec., 

Hardware, Catalog of..... May, 

Hardware, The National Line 

OF oie Yass) koe Nov., 
Hoist, A New Single-Drum, 

March, 

ee at a Coffee Party, Mas- 

shavesd shoe's sagt ORE Een Jan., 
Rede of New York State, 

March, 

Meet, San Francisco Masons and, 

Feb., 


on India, Talk to Master...Jan., 
Pocket Book, Architects’ and, 


Jang 

Proposed License for...... Nov., 

Supply Association, Meeting of 

National, 7222). -aeeaeee April, 
Supply Men, Outing of Ohio, 

Sept., 

' Trade Association, Banquet of 

Rochester ...2. 2. eee Jan., 


Trade, Some Tricks of the. Vec., 
BUILDING "AGE: 
The New Style Headings in the, 


ec, 

as an Advertising Medium, Ad- 
Vantages OL... 2eeeeee March, 
Views of Veteran Reader of.Jan., 


Building : 


A Fourteen-Story Studio. .June, 
American Express Company 
New ........:-042 0s Aug., 
a Miniature Steel Frame Com- 
mercial _...5'). see Aug., 
A. Sound-Proofe-is.ceaetee Aug., 
A Unique Broadway....... July, 

A Modern Department Store, 
May, 


A Modern Low-Cost Bungalow 
of Hollow Tile Construction, 


May, 
A New Thirty-Story Loft..Dec., 
Architecture, Novel Commercial, 
May, 
Boom vs. Unfair Lien Laws. Jan., 
Bungalow on Roof of Office, 
March, 
Chattanooga’s Largest Office, 


July, 

Combination Club, Hotel, Office 
and Salesroon seer June, 
Conditions on the Pacific Coast, 
Nov., 

Cost ‘of a Concrete eee Aug., 
Construction, A Move for Bet- 
fel . 005 cei eee eee June, 


Construction, A Unique Archi- 
tectural Scheme inweeeee Aug., 
Construction, Arkansas Soft Pine 
i ..4..1. vce Aug., 
Construction, Glass in.... 
Construction in Chicago...Oct., 
Construction in Manhattan and 
Brooklyn in 1915, New...Feb., 
Construction in New York City, 
Single Inspection of..... May, 
Construction, Methods of, 
March, 49; April, 59; July, 
Construction, Stucco in... Apri 
Construction, The Need for Bet- 
HOD ion 3d eee ee June, 
Contractor Can Advertise and 
Obtain Results, How the. Aug., 
Contractors, A New Field for, 
March, 
Contracts, Performance of.Oct., 
Estimator’s Reference Book. Jan., 
Exhibit for Atlanta, Perma- 
MET to. tea RA ARIAS, Dec., 
Exhibit of Detroit Exchange, 


July, 

eet, R. P. Miller Chosen, 
March, 
Rechecition in New York City, 
They Completers Dec., 
for “Sterling Homes” 
Office ess. oe ae .Feb., 
Forethought in’... o.oo July, 
in Brooklyn, Tallest Office. . Dec., 
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1, 65 


68 
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ai 
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60: 
46 
30 
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Building: (Continued) 


in Manhattan in March....May, 
in Manhattan, New York, Six 

Nios ais aS nda nolathie He cho ome Aug., 
in Philadelphia....... ocee: April, 
in the Winter: Months...... Jan., 


Industry, Condition of the. Sept., 
Industry, Value of a Builders’ 


exchange stominen aa. aiccner. July, 
cial strates tell ie ascent aren May, 
SAWS, FWHITHOTA sx) 1e.0,¢-21arn o « Nov., 
HEC S} e Oita cece June, 
Material Dealers’ Association, 


Meeting of Pennsylvania. April, 
Material Exhibit in San Fran- 


CISCOM rete eee oie clue stas a oe art, 
Material Market, San Francisco, 
Feb., 64; May, 

Material, Meerschaum as a. Sept., 
‘Materials, Architects’ Specifica- 
MOUS e LOLs Carey. .eee.+ May, 
Materials, Catalog of Sheet 
IEAM | Abin yee seats & dogs April, 
May Be Reduced, How oes 
ct., 

Mechanic, “Kinks” for the..Dec., 


Methods and Millwork...March, 
Methods, Discussion of, 
Sepieesiee Oct, 
Mistakes Made in House..Dec., 
More “Wrinkles” in House, 
March, 
of Interest to Sportsmen, New, 
May, 
on Pacific Coast, Largest Office, 
Sept., 
Operation, A Mammoth.. .May, 
Operations, Chicago’s 1915..Feb., 
Operations in Chicago...... July, 
Operations in July, Local. .Sept., 


Operations in-1915,’ Cost of.Oct., 
Operations in~-1I1915 on Long 
Histanrdivemins co s0 od cares March, 
Operations in Old New York, 
June, 
Operations, Pacific Coast..Aug., 
Ordinances of Los Angeles, 
A keen ty ae mn July, 
Outlook, Babson on ‘the....Jan., 


Outlook in New York City, 
March, 

Season Predicted, Active. .June, 

Segmental Brick Arches, 


Oct., 39; Dec., 

Show, Hertel Exhibit at Com- 
Duele rot ec dhera du wa ee May, 
Show in Cleveland, Ohio, Some 
Attractive Exhibits at the 
oimpleterer ee ies cine 6 April, 


Show, The Complete, 

Jani 0o;-March, 54>" Oct. 
Situation, Brief Review of the, 
Jan., 66; Feb., 67; March, 66; 
April, 82; May, 76; June, 78; 
July, 71;, Aug., 70; Sept., 73 

Oct., 63; Nov., 74; Dec., 72 
Some “Wrinkles” in House. Jan., 
Suggestions Wanted for a Store, 
March, 
System, The “Van Guilder’. Oct., 
Tearing Down Class “A”. March, 
Terms Discussed, Some.. .May, 

The Law of Architecture ‘and, 
. May, 
the Stucco-Coated House, 
Feb., 67; April, 
the Tower of Babel..... March, 


Trades in Literature, The.. Nov., 
Trades Wages for 1916. _. May, 
Unique Commercial. . ... Aug., 
“Wrinkles” in House.. Pes Aprily 
Buildings: —. 

A Group of Modern Farm. Nov., 
Are Whitened, Why Windows 
in’ Incompleted........... Feb., 
Bulletins on Farm........ Noy., 
for’ Brooklyn, Big. 2.3)... May, 


for San Francisco Presidio, 


, May, 
for ee of paste 


Go mn Oakland Wreckers, The 


Panama Exposition. .... March, 
in Brooklyn, New Flat. Tose, Jan., 
in New York, Ventilation of, 

Jan., 


39 


37 
58 


» 52 


26 
64 


63 
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Buildings: (Continued) 
New Reinforced Concrete Fac- 
COM Va Nettie ters chars, oats June, 68 
of “Mill Construction”.....Dec., 40 
Elumbinesam Etibiiceam tra Oct es 71 
Sand Foundation for High. Jan., 32 
Sold, Panama-Pacitic Exposi- 
MRO eeteas Be CASS it ol eee Jan., 35 
Some Well-Arranged Farm. Dec., 45 
‘wor New. Pactory.... ..:-- Jan., 52 
Under One Roof, Modern Farm, 
50 
Use of Hollow Tile in Ae hae 
July, 52 
Use of Sheet Metal on Farm, 
Nov., 07 
Ventilation, of Farm...... Dec., 80 
Wallboard for Farm...... Nov., 92 
Waterproofing Backs of Wood 
Finish in Concrete..... March, 52 
Warmg; of Finished. ....... May, 75 
Built-in Conveniences for the Mod- 
ern Kitchen pomess... .. sa. April, 51 
Bulletin, Reynolds Shingles i. May, 80 
Bulletins on Farm Buildings...Nov., 32 
Bungalow : 
Home of a Californian, A..May, 51 
of Hollow Tile Construction, 
Building a Modern, Low-Cost, 
May, 29 
of Moderate Cost, Five-Room, 
Aug., 46 
of Picturesque Design, A..May, 19 
on Roof of Office Building, 
March, 54 
Operations in Washington. Sept., 66 
Use of Wall Board in the..Aug., 42 
We Built by the Sea, The. March, 19 
Bungalows peintereur ee erie. aces July, 70 
Designs of Cobblestone....Aug., 55 
Burt Manufacturing Co. Enlarges 
Plan tae Pees can o.. Sept., 84 
Business Efficiency, Motor Trucks 
10 ie ote OO Lae Dec., 49 
Butt for Accordion Doors, New, 
Sept., 84 
“Buttonlath” Plaster Board... .. April, 85 
Cc 
Cabin on Mount Hood, A Log, 
March, 28 
Cabinet Work for the Carpenter, 
May, 71; June, 47 
Cabinet Work, Estimating Mill 
atic AY, cee res el «acetic Feb., 69 
Cabot’s Quilt, Unique Tests of..July, 7 
Calculator, The Carter Paint..July, 84 
California: 
Redwood Association....March, 92 
Redwood, The Durability of, 
Nov., 90 
Californian, The Bungalow Home of 
Qe SEO Ror stat. eras aie 3 May, SI 
Canada, “Northwestern” Concrete 
Mixerstinitear its 2. fe vc. Sept., 82 
Car, The Garage for the Private, 
July, 63 
Carey Building Materials, Architects’ 
Specifications Clits Oe epee May, 79 
“Carey” Products, Florida Business 
We Yes cas mn cAnie ee ere Dec., 82 
Carnegie Institute, Preparing for the 
HI ore tee) in Sept., 66 
Carpenter : 
A Little Geometry for the. May, 64 
Average Day’s Work for the, 
Feb., 56; June, 61 
Cabinet Work for the, 
May, 71; June, 47 
Shop, A Well Equipped...Aug., 45 
Some ‘Kinks” for the...... Feb., 57 

.to Contractor, Rise from..June, 66 

Workbench for the........ July, 59 

Carpenters : 

Association, Lynn Master..July, 69 

Special File Offer for..... May, 98 

Rebuilding Oil Rigs..... March, 51 

Tool Chest, Construction of a, 
April, 57 

Tool Chest, Designs Wanted of, 

, Feb., 59 
Tools, Gatalorte Of. o.5 5.2 jan., 60 
Workbench, Design for..March, 48 

Carter Paint Calculator, The. -July, 84 


V 
Casement Adjuster, Universal Tele- 
SCOP OMe ee pater etie shee Sept., 78 
Window Stay, New Type. of, 
ec., 80 
Cassens’ Ideal Eaves Trough..April, 96 
Casualties from erpoing and Trip- 
DING Eee ee ee Saks ae tale tte Aug., 63 
Catatog: 
New “Classik” Ceiling..... May, 94 
of Berger's Sheet Metal Prod- 
WIGS Stacie aroha a aE Sept., 82 
of Builders’ Hardware....May, 92 
of Chicago Gritle Works....Oct., 70 
of Starrett Tools, New..:.July, 88 
of Stearns Hardware..... Nov., 86 
of the Majestic Company..Sept., 86 
Catalogs of Barn Equipment..Nov., 86 
Cedar Shingle Makers A Sn 
WHtteaabeoe pict maces othe ose ce Foe 
Ceiling Catalog, New “Classik’’. May, 04 
Ceilings : 
Edwards.’ Metal.....:..... June, 92 
New Method of Making “Clas- 
Si Par SUC Clee ae Nensloe tent oe Decw 75 
of Sheet Metal, Beamed....July, 80 
Perrect Art’ | Metala.c.. Sept., 78 
Cellar, Remedy for Damp...... Vane 53 
Cement : 
EARN Wi UF S@uil OF sere icles Dec., 26 
Applying Scagliola to, 
Oct Si wecr 54 
Association, New York Office ot 
Portland, +o aoc ate Aug., 50 
Coated Country House, A..Feb., 42 
Don’t Mix Sawdust and. BEUNO Ve: 332 
in 1915, Production of Portland, 
March, 34 
nidtstny 11015. he... >. July, 62 
Industry, The Portland....Aug., 26 
Manufacture, Model Showing 
Portlandie.c cuts nae seen June, 50 
Measure, The Unit of....March, 36 
Show, New Goods Seén at the, 
April, 72 
Show, Opportunities at the..Jan., 47 
Show, The Chicago, 
March, 55; Nov., 49 
Cements, Limes and Their Nature, 
Manufacture and Use....... June, 76 
Centers for Lattice Screen for Porch, 
Aleve i tuyeances ci hae, ee oe er Aug., 5 
Chairs and Settees, Wire...... June, 102 
Chattanooga, New Buildings for Uni- 
VERSIE Glrmy er memttiat La) aee) aks Feb., 52 
Chattanooga’s Largest Office Build- 
hated se ey ce eae On- obA ch ea ERE July, 52 
Chest, Construction of a Carpenter’s 
A Rrogel (1 Je ab eer So obs Ata ap. April, 57 
Chicago: 
Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange, 
Buffet Luncheon and Vaude- 
Willer byniiasemew one eae oe Nov., 73 
Builders” Club, Outing of..Aug., 64 
Builders’ Exchange Has a 
“Dutch” Luncheon PARE Sept., 74 
Building Construction in...Oct., 58 
Building Operations in..... July, 34 
Cement Show, The, 
March, 55; Nov., 49 
Grille Works, Catalog of...Oct., 70 
Mammoth Recreation Pier. Aug., 68 
1915 Building Operations..Feb., 28 
One-Room Apartments....Dec., 32 
Chile: 
Roonng ain eters eee ete Jan. 30 
Workingmen’s Houses in.. April, 33 
Chimney Tops Overhang, Why the, 
Feb., 56; May, 55; ‘June, 58 
Chimneys, Some Things to ae 
LA DOLiGes eee, RAR cet aes es e, 69 
Chisel Mortiser and Relisher, Tight: 
Min gm Ollow see coe March, 72 
Church, Use of Oak Flooring in a, 
May, 57; July, 56 
Chute for a Kitchen Range, Ash, 
March, 50 
Chutes, Details Wanted of Practical 
SHES OER Sts ak eb., 61 
City, The Reconstructed....... Aug., 68 
Clamp for Concrete Forms, Mims’, 
March, 82 
Classileur 
Ceiling Catalog, New...... May, 94 
Steel Ceilings, New. Method of 
Waking. © Heres sts Van teats es 
Cleaning an Oil SLOMe acme ee June, 60 


vl 
Cleveland : 
Builders’ Exchange, Annual Out- 
ING MOI. Tonk tee eae Nov., 73 
Builders’ Exchange, Christmas 
Hrolicwoten oo eoaeee ene Feb., 73 
Builders’ Exchange Has a 


Housewarming Farty....Dec., 71 
Builders’ Exchange, New Home 


Oly on oe este May, 63 
Builders’ Exchange to Move, 
March, 68 


Some Attractive Exhibits at the 
Complete Building Show in, 
April, 37 
Suburb, A House in a....Oct., 19 
Closet, Details of a Fruit..... Sept:, 55 
Closet, The Comfort Chemical..Feb., 82 
Club : 
Hotel, Office and Salesroom 
Building, Combination...June, 34 
House, Fkloor Plans Wanted for 
Dechnicaltaeer Sept., 56; Oct., 48 
New Home of an Kastern Coun- 
A: 3 Aree ene April, 29 


terior eee Titik SaaS etre Feb., 92 
Coating for Blue Print Paper..June, 26 
Coating for Exterior and _ Interior 

Surtacesss GMail seat Feb., 92 
Cocobola Substitute, Aroba, A..July, 40 
Collection of Foreign and Domestic 

Woods 
Colonial Door Treatment and Mod- 

ern Lighting Fixtures, shader 

OL Hehehe Soh eee ee 
Color Absorption of Light..... June, 26 

Mixing vba tran sere ae Were, 7 
Columbus Exchange Helps Newark 

Exchange mune ries aes were March, 68 
Columns, Making Shiplap..... May, 62 
Combination, Munger Three-Door, 

June, 96 
Comfort Chemical Closet, The..Feb., 82 
Comfort Station, A “Field House” 


ANC Tee ce Teen Cae Sept 25 
Committees, Sheet Metal Contractors 
Sept., 48 
Composite Metam latices er - June, 81 
Concrete: 


Accelerator for Hardening. Nanees2 
and Mortar Mixer, The ‘ ‘Grand” 
May, 79 
and Reinforced Concrete. . April, 
Barn, A Round Reinforced. Nov., Si 
Beams, Static Load Tests for, 
Feb., 64 
Brick and Stucco Surfaces, Pro- 


tecting and Decorating...July, 80 
Building, Cost of a........ Aug., 65 
Buildings, Waterproofing Backs 


of Wood Finish in....March, 52 
Built in Four Hours, Cottages of 

Reinforced Sept., 24 
Compressive Strength of Port- 

land Cement Mortars and.July, 26 
Construction, Artistic Effects in, 


eeyaly;75 
Covered Floor, “Sweating” of 
tM ASH SA cc AIR lb Nov., 56 
Covering of a Wooden Floor, 
INemoving ueveeee eee tee Dec., 56 
Dopey Book) Wihesse see May, 92 
Economy in Placing...... Feb., 77 
Factory Buildings, New Rein- 
forced poe, eee June, 68 
Flat Slab Structure Tests of 
Reinforced i. 5 ..ee eee July, 62 
Floor Construction, Berger’s 
Steel: Goresi for... meee March, 84 


Floors in Dwelling Houses..Feb., ef 
Floors, New Ideas About..Aug., 


Floors, Patching #2. 4006 Nov., 86 
for Manual Training Teachers, 
Courseminaden eee Sept., 67 
Forms, Flexible.......... March, ofl 
Forms, Mims’ Clamp for..March, 82 
Foundation Work, Economy 
Methodsisnsanas.. sie Aug., 76 
Grain Tanks of Unusual Con- 
SELUCHIONG Ena aee March, 46 


Home, How I Built My Ideal, 


Feb., 47 
House of Hollow Wall Type, 

April, 79 
House of Today, The Moulded, 

Feb., 39 


BUILDING AGE 


Concrete: (Continued) ; 
mouses in Scotland, Low-Cost, 
Feb., 30 
Hydrated Lime. in... .::,4-Nov., 62 
institute, Convention of Ameri- 
ee lolr paige plo Mammon oo Jan., 48 
Mixer, A New Lansing..... teb., 80 
Mixer, Archer “‘Special”...April, 96 
Mixer, Eureka Batch....March, 80 
Mixer, Folder Illustrating Smith 
Mae ene tle merece errs ween Octh7S2 
Mixer Makers’ Association, New 
@iticersesneroweis wie aes: pril, 62 
Mixer, ‘Northwestern”....teb., 78 
Mixer, “Simplex Junior” -March, 78 
Mixer, The “Archer Special,” 
July, 88 
Mixer, The Economy of the, 
Feb., 31 
Mixers, Demand for “North- 
WVIESLEDN 4 Mae iiais.c utd cece Janews2 
Mixers for Mortars and Plasters, 
June, 76 
Mixers in Canada, “Northwest- 
Gi” 136 Seana eaeEntas a8 Sept., 82 
IMaxEnS ites OSS + acess cnet Feb.,. 86 
Mixers, Two Mammoth....May, 94 
Mixers, Two New......... May, 86 
Mixer Sua Vide PCL ac «5 ce cree July, 82 
Mixing Plant on Roof of Sky- 
SCLAD CIA EE otic nce wie ote Sept., 77 
Oil-Mixed....... Nov., 56; Dec., 54 
Piles, A Factory Built on..Dec., 48 
Posts, Fastening a Gate to..Feb., 61 
Posts for Mail Boxes, Mak- 
aye? | ie dep hon cee eet Jan., 59 
Roof, Repairing a, 
March, 47; April, 58 
Show, Southwestern....... eChanze 
SlOSsinmeVIISSOUTI Acer ocr el: April, 24 
Silos, Peerless Molds for...Dec., 75 
Stable with Hollow Walls, i. 
Feb.,. 46 
Steps, Constructing Simple. April, 60 
Step Construction, Simple. Feb., 71 
Suphacesaee olishm ones Nov., 38 
Using Hydrated Lime in...Nov., 28 
Walls, Studding Sockets for, 
Oct., 50 
With Hydrated Lime, Water- 
DIOONUE Wie sss... ae Jan., 78 
Work at Wentworth Institute, 
COUTSER IN. fa. a... See Nov., 72 
Concretes, Properties of...... Aug., 41 
Condensation on Show Windows, 
Breve ull @menmen oe iis. . ioe eee Feb., 60 
Conditions on the Pacific Coast, 
BuUncin gw aaa ares): See Nov., 48 
Constructing a Drawing Board. Dec., 55 
an Ordinary Wooden Shed, 
g Sept., 56; Nov. 57 
Construction : 
A Move for Better Building, 
June, 74 
A Question in Floor, 
March, April, 57 
Arkansas Soft Pine in "Building 
Aug., 88 
Artistic Effects in Concrete. July, 75 
A Unique Architectural ee 
Miso Uucding ee. swe. eee OF 
at Less ea than Wood, A nie 
PEOOt re Sib aldh case yok Feb., 84 
Berger’s Steel Cores for Con- 
CREPE D LMIOOS wle.s.sicloln. sss March, 84 
PBOSLOD ITIP esi... cosas March, 51 
Building a Modern Low-Cost 
Bungalow of Hollow Tile. May, 29 
Concrete Grain Tanks of Un- 
AES al) Cee ees es EES March, 46 
Country House of Frame..Jan., 42 
Criticism of Barn Roof.. ..Jan., 54 
Details of Bay Window.. Sept, 40 
Features of Armory...... May, 73 
Getting Out Curved Valleys ae 
(Crcenhousere scene ov., 58 
Glass in Building........ March 65 
in Chicago, Building....... Oct5.'58 
in New Jersey, Tenement House, 
Aug., 66; Oct., 58; Nov., 325° 
Deéc., 70 
in New York City, Single rs 
spection of Building..... May, 36 
ee a Building, 
arch, 49;-April, 59; July, 
Methods of Cottage:... £3. jaye > 


Construction: (Continued) 
New Style of House......May, 92 

of Old English Roofs, 
June, 49; July, 65 


of Roofs in SCOUlanGeees Sept., 
of Sill and Corner Post..Aug., 56 
ol the, Garages. >on Feb., 41 
Shrinkage in Tenement House, 
May, 33 
Simple Concrete Step, > 
Feb., 71; April, 60 
Stucco in Building. sg2ge8 April, 65 


The Latest Pullman Sash..June, roo 
The Need for Better Building, 
June, 68 
Contest of the Detroit Builders’ and 
Traders’ Exchange, Model Home, 


Oct., 64 
Contest, Prize Designs in $3,000 
FLOUSE® «3.6 «a acta eee eee April, 69 
Contract Clauses  Construed, 
Three. 5)... s...:¢..12e ee April, 41 
Contractor : 


Can Advertise and Obtain Re- 
sults, How the Building..Aug., 29 
Rise from Carpenter to....June, 66 
Contractors : 
New Field for Building..March, 72 
and Dealers’ Exchange, Annual 
Meeting of New Orleans. Feb., 73 
Committees, Sheet Metal. .Sept., 48 
Convention of Sheet Metal. Aug., 50 
Licensed, Want . Eos An- 
geles’... . a)>.G.. eee Sept., 74 
Practical Cost Keeping for..Juty, 71 
Success, Modern Equipment an 
Important Factor of a....May, 84 
Workmen, Property Owner Not 
Responsible for Injuries to, 
Aug., 69 
Contracts, Performance of Build- 
ING... .4\s+. Sk ghee Oct., 45 
Contributions Invited Dec 52 
Conveniences for the Modern Kit- 


chen, Some Built-in 7.170.405 April, 51 
Convention: 
of American Concrete  Insti- 
tute St. "te Ee Jan., 48 
of Brick Manufacturers, Com- 
ING |... . sta oa Jan., 24 


of Builders Exchanges, 

Jan., 36; April, 45 

of North Carolina Builders’ Ex- 
change Sept., 74 
of Sargent & Co. Salesmen. Aug., 86 
of Sheet Metal Contractors. Aug., 50 

of the Michigan Builders’ Ex- 
change Nov., 33 

Co-operative Apartment House, An- 
other ........'. 26d. June, 28 
Corbin Rim Night Latches....June, 94 

Cores for Concrete Floor Construc- 


@ 0:0: (8 ‘e! »-.0) io] sels lel oan 


tion, Berger’s Steel........ March, 84 
Corn Crib and Granary, A Mod- 

Cl Os MEE CINE Nov., 70 
Corn Crib for the - Upete= Date 

Farmer, A Sanitary.; eee ati ss. 
Cornell Wood Products Company, 

Minneapolis Branch ore March, 72 
Corner Angles, “Kno-Burn”....Dec., 78 
Cornerstone, Silver Rivet ‘Instead 

Of. oia's 6. osu ee Jan., 62 
Correspondence Course in Lumber 

dnd «Its Uses... 3%. eee Nov., 49 


Correspondence Department ...Dec., 52 
Corrugated Iron for Roofing in ‘South 


Africa i i)...1... Ra eee June, 50 
Cost : 

and Profits, Estates ae ie Aug., 69: 
Brick Homes ato Low we cae Aug., 69 

Five-Room Bungalow of Mod- 
CLATE chee ne ee ee Aug., 46 

Keeping for Contractors, Prac- 
CGalids kk wichbide os eee an July, 71 

of Building May Be Reduced, 
HOW 25.) oocsderee eee Ochs 


of a Concrete Building ae Aug., 65 
of Building Operations in 10915, 


Octwoz 
ee Need of Accurately Estimat- 
soclfiils Ais alta WOR Ge a Janes 
Coste Woods, The Most...... Sept., 38 
Cottage: 
A Modern Fire-Resisting. : .May, 67 
at Pensacola, Fla. A- Frame, 


April, 27 


Cottage: (Continued) 
at San Antonio, An Attractive, 
June, 
Construction, Methods of...Jan., 
for the Suburbs, A Four-Room, 
March, 
for the Suburbs, a Frame. .Sept., 
Heated by Pipeless Furnace. Oct., 
~ in a New York Suburb, Frame, 
Dec, 
of Moderate Cost, Suburban, 
June, 
of Shingled Exterior, A....Oct., 
of Six Rooms, A Suburban, 
April, 
of Stucco Finish, Low Cost. Aug., 
Type, A Farm House of the, 
Nov., 
Wall Board for the Summer, 
July, 
Cottages : 
of Moderate Cost, Two Frame, 
June, 
of Reinforced Concrete Built in 


MOT AGL OULS: fo os.< chores. 5 Sept., 

Plans for Teachers’........ Nov., 
Country : 

Club, New Home of an Eastern, 

April, 

Home, The Spirit of the..April, 


Homes, Water Supply for. . June, 
House, A Cement-Coated..Feb., 
House of Five Rooms, A Small, 
May, 

House of Frame Construction, 
hang, 
Course in Concrete Work at Went- 
worth Institute 
Course in Lumber and Its Uses, Cor- 


HESPGNUCHCEs caucdete ce ys es 8s Nov., 
Court Decisions, Notable Recent, 
July, 


Cracking and Discoloration in Stucco 


BR OGNEL Lh a eieleia vcd cases» July, 
Cracking of Paint, Blistering and, 
July, 
Cracks in Floors, Fillers for...Aug., 
Crank Ratchet Bit Brace, New 
TYG UI @Me Sete frerseay a}. als 5: ole Jan., 
Crating of Goods, Importance of 
HBO DET a tye ters. iets anc ote och ara es Sept., 
Crib and Granary, A Modern Corn, 
Nov., 


Crib for the Up-to-Date Farmer, A 


DaMtarye OLtiects we oss al-oe ss an. 
Criticism : 
of Ten-Room House....... June, 
Wanted of Plans and Elevation, 
May, 
Cubic Measure, Will Sell Sand by, 
March, 
Curved Valleys for Greenhouse Con- 
struction, Getting Out...... Noy., 
Cypress: 
Decorative and Enduring Quali- 
RIES Obmie ar ofale ee eke cys Sept., 
CCK YM e EAN, ants cob ice Nov., 
Shingles Making Hand-Rived, 
Nov., 
D 
. Dallas Builders’ Exchange, The. Aug., 
“Davy” Gas Heater for Small Gar- 
SRA “UR STO ite Saag te AR at cee Aug., 
Day’s Work for the Carpenter, Aver- 
SILe Se SNES Sane ee ae a une, 
Dayton Builders’ Exchange, New 
Solr. 7) 23a alte Age ee ante a ct, 
Death (see obituary) 
Decisions : 
in 1915, Important Legal...Feb., 
Notable Recent Court...... July, 
Decorating: 
Concrete, Brick and Stucco Sur- 
faces, Protecting and..... July, 
Wall Board, Details of..... June, 
Decoration, Sheet Metal for Interior, 
Jan. 60; June, 
Department Store Building, A Mod- 
(Sm ait han May, 
Design: 
A Bungalow. of Picturesque, 
May, 
An Unusual Store..... ects 
for Fence and Gateway.. Jats 
indication in Architectural. Aug., 


19 
33 
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- Design: (Continued) 


of Beams, Girders and Trusses, 
Jan, 61; Feb. 53 ;:March,: 53; 
April 63; May, 47; June, 63; 
July, 53 
Designs of Cobblestone Bungalows, 
Aug., 
Details: 
Olan Mr iit, Closets. cals << Sept., 
of a Sewing Cabinet....... Aug., 
of Bay Window Construction, 
Sept., 
Detroit : 
Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange, 
Model Home Contest of the, 
Oct., 
Builders’ and Traders’ Soe eae 
Outing of 
Exchange, Building Exhibit orn 
July, 
Exchange, New Quarters for, 


Jan., 
Diamond: 
Slab Asphalt Shingle, A New, 
ane 


Spout, Obtaining Bevels for a, 
March, 
“Diamond X” Shield, 
The Feb., 
Dimensions of Smoke Chamber in a 
Pireplacemmrrterri ge sr ace x Nov., 
Discoloration in Stucco Surfaces, 
(rackin owes tel. cca a1 « July, 
Discoloring Wall Paper, Preventing 
Old Brick Work from, 

May, 56; Aug., 

Discussion of Building Methods, 
sept., 54; Oct., 
Dixon Pencil, A New........Sept., 
Doctors “A New Skyscraper Wrin- 
kle, Floor for Springfield Third 
National Bank Bldg).. . June, 
Dodge, Death of Frederick W.. ans 
Domestic Woods, Collection of For- 
3h 6 fe) 7 eee Oct., 


Expansion 


Closer and Check, New R-W, 
March, 
Equipment, Garage ........ May, 
Frames, Getting Out Stock Win- 
i aS Sept., 
Hanger and Track, The “Hum- 
INL CAMO 00. Poe ay <0, ud shiab chee April, 

Hanger, New Lane Garage, 

March, 

Hanger, New Myers Faultless, 
Oct, 
Hanger, Special 
Garage March, 

Hinge, New Stanley Garage, 

Dec, 

Holder, New Stanley Garage, 
June, 
Latch, New Stanley Barn. Sept., 
Problem, [het Garage... Oct., 
Rodgers Automatic Stair... 
Treatment and Modern Lighting 
Fixtures, Supplement of Colo- 
OL Oh te June, 

Doors: 

Arrangement of Sliding Garage, 
Dec., 


The Louden 


Fitting and Hanging, 

Jan., 56; March, 48; 
Hanging Glass, 

Feb., 55; March, 49; April, 
Improvement in Morgan... Aug., 
New Butt for Accordion. .Sept., 
VOOmVEATST © dias en. ome March, 
Something New in Hollow Steel, 

April, 
Standardizing Hollow Steel, 


April 


April, ( 


08 


June,102 


Doorway, Remodeling an Old..Oct., 
Douglas Fir, Something About. Dec., 
Drafting, Mechanical 
Drafting Room, Liquids for Use in 
(BINS: | ots. <‘coly Gass Culpa tar gas eae Sept., 
Drawing: 
Board, Constructing a...... Dec., 
for Builders 
Paper, Tube for Storing Blue 
Printand’)).... Misese >. 5. 
Problems in Geometrical... July, 
Drawings are not Architecture.. July, 
Drill, Goodell- Pratt High’ Speed 
Hand MeBkt pb ons CO OTE c June, 


47 
26 


vii 


Dryer, The Hill Balcony..... March, 
Dumbwaiter, The ‘Highwood”.. Aug., 
Dutch Colonial House, A  Seven- 
RGGI einen tia sos See Jan., 
Dwelling, A Cleverly Planned Syra- 
GUSG spar ease Pale lee shacks April, 
Dwelling Scheme, A Hillside. . May, 
E 
Eaves Trough, Cassens’ Ideal. . April, 
Edwards Metal Ceilings....... June, 
Efficiency of Types of Farm Barns, 
Dec., 
Efflorescence of Masonry, Causes of, 
Nov., 
Electric: . 
Iceless Refrigeration:...... Dec, 
Mortiser, The “Brackett” Hol!’ 
low: Chisels.0-.00.¢ 002. Aug., 
Wiring Diagrams and Switch- 
boards noes nts eens a. ae Sept., 
Blectricity in the Home....... Feb., 
Elevation: 
Criticism Wanted of Plans and, 
May, 
for Ten-Room Twin House, 
Sept., 


Elevations Wanted for Floor Plans, 
May, 58; July, 
Elevator Inclosures, Stairway and, 


March, 

Elgin “Nu Wa” Sanitary Trim, 
April, 
“Empire” Pipeless System of House 
Waitin ee ep terete ates ote May, 
Enamel Finishes; Arkansas Soft Pine 
TOW ers ake tae Cre eae janie. 
Enameling, The Fine Art of...Octi, 
Enclosing a Front Porch...... Dec., 
Engine Company, Ideal. -.:.... Feb., 
Engineers, Meeting of Agricultural, 
Feb., 
Engineering Applied ‘to Scaffolds, 
SEBS AS Ge aco ie ee See Jan., 


English Roofs, Construction of Old,' 
June, 49; July, 

Equipment : 
an Important Factor of-a~-Con- 


tractor’s Success, Modern, 
May, 
for the Modern Dairy Barn, 
Nov 
AFAR aE Gl OGrr Wiss ba, anne May 
Kaustine Sanitary .....°.. July 
Moderna otablem.s.... sone. Nov., 
Estimate Wall Board Work, How to, 
May, 
Estimates : 
Cost. and Pronts. Weitere oP Aug., 
Variation in Builders’. .... April, 5 
Estimating : 
Areas for Plastering Be ae Dec.; 


Costs, Need of Accurately. Jan., 


The Quantity System of...Feb., 
Estimator’s Reference Book; The 
LokbUEKabbae@ ~2.° 2:3. oriole ABA a eee cee Jan 
Eureka Batch Concrete Mixer, 
March, 
“Eveready” Saw Rig, Poster of the, 
Sept., 
Exhibit : eee 
at Complete Building Show, 
Berean cern sae Bee tetas May 
at Minnesota State Fair, Un- 
UStial Ste csi c.. cibee eta Oct. 
for Atlanta, Permanent Build- 
ITS Races eee kee Dec., 
in San Francisco, Building Ma- 
terial ease oe ache en an. 
Los Angeles Architectural, 
April,” 


of Arkansas Soft Pine..... May, 


of Detroit Exchange, Building, * 


July, 

of Willis Ventilators, Asebracs 
tia latent eo enir hee ie Oct; 
of Woods and. ‘Stains; Perma- 
Reniteuyen see sks enpieteh Sept., 


Exhibits at the Cotmplete Building 
Show in Cleveland, Ohio, Some 
PARLE IL VGaloe Sensi feet eee ahes “xpril, 

Exposition ; 

Baildings Sold, Panama- Pacific, 


“Jan 
in See York: co The. Complete? 
BUNGINGT.. | lacaten te wees Dec., 
Materials: Utilization of...May, 


Viii 


Exterior Treatment, Suggestions for 


pintenior andi Vee Oct., 30 
F 
Face Mold in Stair Work, Laying 
Ohhh Cost ot ety eer Wee els, oe Jan., 49 
Factories, Code of Lighting for, 
April, 56 
Factory: 
Buildings, New Reinforced Con- 
CrELE Month chien conte ee June, .68 
Buildings, Two New....... anise 


Built on Concrete Piles, A.Dec., 48 
for Sasgen Derrick Co., New, 


Aug., 90 
Timbers, Dry Rot in-..... Feb., 60, 
Fair, Unusual Exhibit at Minnesota 
BSTAT Cea. yh ates a ee Te Sua Oct.,. 41 
Fallacy of “Free” Plans, The Pre- 
LE a eg en Dec., 62 
Falling Line System of Handrailing, 
Oct, 36 
Families, Apartment House for Four, 
May, 37 
Hanstirr india, Use of;....2 0.2% May, 62 
Farm: : 
A Modern Barn for the Dairy, 
‘ Aug., 27 
A Spark May Cost a...... Nov., 82 
and Dairy: Barn, ‘A Combination, 
Nov., 39 
Barn, The Modern Plank Frame, 
Feb., 33 
Barn, Ventilation of the Modern, 
Nov., 31 
Barns, Asbestos Shingles for, 
Nov., 77 
' Barns, Efficiency of Types of, 
' Dec., 31 
Barns, Globe Ventilators for, 
Nov., 78 
Buildings (Editorial) ....Nov., 54 
Buildings, a Group of Modern, 
Nov., 19 


Buildings, Bulletins on....Nov., 32 
Buildings, Some Well-Arranged, 


Dec., 45 
Buildings Under One Roof, 
Modern ia, eee eae, Nov., 50 
Buildings, Use of Sheet Metal 
OLLIE ny ee shee ner Nov., 67 


Buildings, Ventilation of...Dec., 80 
Buildings, Wallboard for...Nov., 92 
Fruit Storage House for the, 

May, 45 
House for a Small Family, A, 

July, 29 
House of the Cottage Type, A, 

Nov., 34 
implement Sheds for the. ..July, 26 
Use, Arkansas Soft Pine for, 


Nov., 88 
Farms of Southern Yellow Pine, 
Wiper ctor sy me Sig Nov. 81 
faultless Door Hanger, New Myers, . 
Oct., 68 
Features of Armory Construction, 
; May, 73 
Federal Aid for Trade Schools, 
June, 57 
Fence and Gateway, Design for, 
Jan., 53 
Fenestra Windows, Fire Resisting 
TESOL Oe TONS, CRO Re Nov., 82 


Fiberlic, ‘White House,” The.. Sania 7O 
nace House” and Comfort Station, 


(EGR Ah eo eRe ae Ree De Sept., 25 
File Offer for Carpenters, Special, 

May, 08 
Files, New Hand Saw:........ April, 92 


Fillers for Cracks in Floors.. .Aug., 26 


Birch for Interior........ Sept., 71 
Laurel for Interior........ Ov., 40 
The Keystona Flat......... Oct., 80 
Woods for Interior........ Aug., 33 


Finished Buildings, Wiring of. .May, 75 
Finishes, Arkansas Soft Pine for 


LOBE Sf over bee Sa Sa Jan., 70 
Finishing : 
Natural Wood ............ May,t100 
Some Side Lights on Wood, 
Nov., 29 


Fink Truss, New Method of Deter- 
mining Stress in’ Web Members 
COLUM Pans taieee au cee May, 53 
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Tir, Something About Douglas.Dec., 26 
Fire: 


ZOSSeSmieIOTS. . sere) tee March, 28 
Preventing osc Dy vanes Nov., 38 
Prevention and Fire Protection 
LOTMIELOSDItals meen ae Nov., 72 
Resisting Test of Fenestra Win- 
GOW Sree tas ee ise asset Nov., 82 
Fireplace: 
Brick, Removing Smoke Stains 
EROMD ere ee Rice eee May, 56 
Dimensions of Smoke Chamber 
SDUTRECY SoS mA A Slice (eal ae SO Nov., 58 
Eixtuimesaee ees mnebs F7eSepts,. 7m 
Framing the Trimmers for an 
Walle, Hebe tees tas ei ae March, 62 
Fireproof Construction at Less Cost 
thanwVWVioG de Ame 7.6 ten. ie. leer Feb., 84 
“Fireproof Construction,’ Meaning 
OLDE ER ri ey en Res Rehien Nov., 69 


- Fire Retardant Shingles..... March, 36 


Fire-Resisting Cottage, A Modern, 


May, 67. 


Iitting and Hanging Doors, 
Jan., 56; March, 48; April, 61 


Fixtures : 
Eireplacess ser Feb.,. 77, Sept., 78 
Modern Lighting .......... Oct., 78 


Supplement of Colonial Door 
Treatment and Modern Light- 


lista Pee meee Teak ae June, 34 
Flat Buildings in Brooklyn, New, 
Jan., 64 
Flat Finish, The Keystona...... Oct., 8o 
Flex-a-Tile Roll Shingles, Further 
Information Regarding ...... Octea7 
Flexible Concrete Forms.....March, 71 


Flint: 
Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange, 
Membership Campaign and 
Banquets Gite 05. Uiee Sept., 74 
Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange, 
Membership Campaign of, 


ug., 72 
Builders’ Exchange, Outing of, 
July 69 


Floor: 
Clean, Keeping a Garage... Aug., 58 
Construction, A Question in, 
March, 51; April, 57 
Construction, Berger’s Steel 
Cores for Concrete..... March, 84 
for Doctors, A New Skyscraper 
Wrinkle (Springfield, Mass., 
Third National. Bank Bldg.) 
June, 28 
Laying the Porch......... May, 56 
Plan Arrangement, Novel, .Nov., 55 
Plans, Elevations Wanted for, 
May, 58; July 56 
Plans Wanted for Technical Club 


House aha Sept., 56; Oct., 48 
Removing Concrete Covering of 
aLN Deen wl aare? a3 .04 Dec., 56 


Sander, The “Imperial”... .June, 88 
Smoothers, New Models of 


; } ay, 
Surfacing Machine, Ball Bearing; 


; Jan., 70 
“Sweating” of a Concrete Cov. 
ChENG™ Same isn. Nov., 56 
Testof#iollow Tile,......, May, 52 
Floors: 
and Walls of Buildings, Instru- 
mene for\ Testing. . 2.4.0. June, 34 
Fillers for Cracks in...... Aug., 26 
in Dwelling Houses, Concrete, 
Feb., 27 
New Ideas About Concrete. 
Aug., 31 
Patching Concrete ....... Nov., 66 
Wood-Mosaic’! .... 02... 5: June, 92 


Flooring : 
in a Church, Use of Oak, 

May, 57; July, <6 

The Kuhn Patent Tessa ; 

Grom ved fat hh ot. iene June, 84 
Florida Business in “Carey” Prod- 

TICES, Sa a tek e a ean Ee Dec., 82 
Fly Screens in Advance, Ordering, 


Ov., 
Foreign and Domestic Woods, Col- 
lectionggta...., 40 ane tae Ott: 57 


Oct., 58 
Forests, Summer Schools and Mu- 


nicipal Camps in National...Dec., 66 


Forethought in Building........ July, 
Forms: 
Flexible Concrete ....... March, 
Mims Clamp for Concrete, 
March, 


The Cost of Using Steel. .March, 
Foundation Work, Economy Meth- 


62 
71 


82 
52 


ods, in: Géncrete.= eas Sees ug., 76 
Foundations for High Buildings, 
ENC UGla saree MERE tes A RRR e's all 32 
Fountain and Watering Trough, 
IRGC. akc Bat ee Oct. 51 
Frame: . 
Cottage at Pensacola, Fla., A, 
April, 27 
Cottage in a New York Suburb, 
Dec., 19 
Cottages of Moderate Cost, Two, 
June, 71 


Construction, Country House of, 


Jan., 

Farm Barn, The Modern Plank, 

Feb., 

House of the Chalet Type. .Jan., 
Residence, A Stucco Coated, 

July, 

I'rames, Getting Out Stock Window 

andwDoor f). 3100 ee Sept., 

Framing > 
A Question in “Battered”. .Oct., 
Mr. Barry Replies to His Critics 


OngeROOT hs: oe ee Jan., 
the Bottom Ends of Rafters, 
Feb., 
The Steel Square and Roof, 
Sept., 
the Trimmers for an Angle 
Hireplaceys a5. eee BAR. March, 


with the Steel Square, Roof, 


: Jan., 45; April, 

Front, Details of a Store... ... Aug., 
Fruit : 

Closet, Details°of asseeuee Sept., 


Stall a “Building”? Is a..May, 
Storage House for the Farm, 
May, 
Furnace: 
Cottage Heated by Pipeless, 


62 


ct., 59 
The Amherst Warm Air.. April, 96 
The “Hero” Pipeless.\..ae July, 86 
The Hess Pipeless........ April, 85 


Furnaces 3 : 
Location of Registers and. .Feb., 
Specifications for Installation of 


Stewart +..,.. ccme ee Oct., 
G 

Galesburg Sheet Metal Works, New 
TMG WON. os np « 2nd ee Dec., 
Galvanized Sheets, Booklet on. -Oct., 

Garage: 
Construction of the....... Feb., 
Door Equipment..2..., .208 May, 


82 
70 


Door Hanger, New Lane. March, 88 


Door Hanger, The Louden Spe- 
FIT» alate on ane > aa 

Door Hinge, New Stanley. .Dec., 

Door Holder, New Stanley, 


June, 
Door Problem, The........ Oct., 
Doors, Arrangement of Sliding, 
Dec., 


Floor Clean, Keeping a... .Aug., 
for the Private Car, The... July, 
Hardware, The Stanley Scrap 


Book ‘of: he... eee Oct! 
Garages: 

in Private Houses......... July, 

in Private Houses in Louisville, 

New tRole” forbear ee Aug., 

The “Davy” Gas Heater for 

Sim alive eta k" aoe eee Aug., 


Gas: ) 
Dome for Indirect Lighting, A, 


Aug., 
Heater for Small Garages, The 
Va Vee Ge on eee eee Aug., 
Making, Booklet on Economical, 
March, 

Machine, Sunlight Acetylene, 
Feb., 
Gate to Concrete Posts, Fastening a, 
” Feb., 


Gateway, Design for Fence and.Jan., 


78 


61 
53 


Geometrical Drawing, Problems in, 
July, 

Geometry for the Carpenter, A Little, 
May, 

Gilding, Bronzing, Lacquering and 


4y 
64 


Glass Embossing, Practical. March, 65 
Girders and Trusses, Design of 
Beams. .Jan., 61; Feb., 53; March, 
53, April, 63; May, 47; June, 63; 
July, 53 
Glass: 
Doors, Hanging, 

Feb., 55; March, 49; April, 28 
Embossing, Practical Gilding, 
Bronzing, Lacquering and, 

March, 65 
in Building Construction. March, 65 
Globe Ventilators for Farm Barns, 
Nov., 78 
Glue and Veneering, Antiquity of, 
March, 58 
Glue Press, Details of a Home-Made, 
March, 45 
Glued-up Work, Trouble with, 
Sept., 54; Oct., 50 
Goodell-Pratt High Speed Hand 
UBER. °, lane ia eee ae ee June, 94 
Goods, Importance of Proper Crat- 
PRIN? aE aeons Cee ee ept., 86 
Gothies@rnaments -... 600.2... Sept., 72 
Graduation Exercises of the New 
Votkel rade: school. oo... May, 70 
Grain Tanks of Unusual Construc- 
LID GOO ONCT ELC ry sicatoc aes gut,» March, 46 
Granary, A Modern Corn Crib and, 
Nov., 70 
“Grand” Concrete and Mortar Mixer, 
TEMS, rca Ag eae a May, 79 
Grand Rapids: 
Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange, 
COCCI OO fee, ee ieee oe) os Sept., 74 
Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange, 
Weekly Meetings of..... Dec., 71 
Exchange, Banquet of..... June, 77 
Granite Coping Stones, Water-Proof- _ 
ss ON IR 1 June, 60 
Grape Arbor, Design for....... Feb., 59 
Grape Arbor, Details of........ Feb., 57 
Greenhouse, Construction, Getting 
Out Curved Valleys for....Nov., 58 
Grille Works, Catalog of Chicago, 
ect. 70 
Gutters and Leaders, Features of 
5S ee EA ae oS June, 29 
H 
Half-Timbered Veneered House, A, 
Oct.,.42 
Hamilton Builders’ Exchange, New 
MO CerS Obema ss Aek earns a sos March, 68 
Hand _ Drill, Goodell-Pratt High 
SOLS G LM Face cho 8 re June, 94 
Hakd Saw Files, New......... April, 92 
Handbook for Architects and Build- 
ELSE eee ee aes Jan. 48; Deéc;; 41 
Handbook for Mechanics, Millers 
fi We Ee oe | ee ee ee July, 84 
Handrailing: 
Contrasted, Two Systems of, 
Feb., 59 
Falling Line System of..... Oct., 36 
.The Arris Cut System of...May, 56 
Hand-Rived Cypress Shingles, Mak- 
ROMER ee cites ey ak wleiete dese o's) « 5 Nov., 65 
Handwork in Wood............ ay, 75 
Handy-Man Book, New....... Feb., 78 
Hanger: 
and Track, The “Hummer” Door, 
April, 85 
New Myers Faultless Door. Oct., 68 
Peerless Storm Sash...... Nov., 94 
Hanging Glass Doors, 
Feb., 55; March, 49; April, 28 
Hanging Doors, Fitting and, 
Dec., 56; March, 48; April, 61 
Harden and Polish Slate, ie -Oct., 38 
Hardness of Various Hardwoods, 
Aug., 60 
Hardware: 
Catalog of Builders’.......May, 92 
Catalog Olsotearns.s:.... ..Nov., 86 
The National Line of Builders” 
Nov., 92 
The Stanley Scrap Book of 
COAT AG Ohne eaten kis. Oct., 76 
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Hardwood Manufacturers, Meeting 
Oierlemlockeand ee. es ale a: dane 
Hardwoods, Hardness of Variaus, 
Aug., 
Hartford Builders’ Exchange, Of- 
HL CEL SPD eee ar ae Nate ge es April, 
Headings in the Bumtpinc Ace, The 
IN Gan tye iepetees SP sets fece te scaee Decr 
Heater: 
for Small Garages, The “Davy” 
MSAS URN eer Rear Sec aed Chel Aug., 
International “Onepipe’’.. March, 
The “Alamo” Schoolroom..Aug., 


Heating Materials, Book on Plumbing 


AT Leen eee neyo al, ras note Ste Oe 74 
Heating Plant, Stewart Simple. July, 78 
Hemlock and Hardwood Manu- 

facturers, Meeting of........ ations a 
Hendricks’ Commercial Register, 

Deé., 68 

Heppes’ Asphalt Shingles, New Line 
ro ea dc Sane io ahd eee Aug., 92 
“Hero” Pipeless Furnace, The. July, 85 
“Herringbone” Metal Lath.. March, 9o 
Hess Pipeless Furnace, The... April, 85 
Hibbard, death of Bennett H’..July, 72 
“Highwood” Dumbwaiter, The.. Aug., 86 
Hill Balcony Dryer, The..... March, 80 
Hall’ deathroteyonm Avs... Feb: 72 

Hinge, New Stanley Garage Doon, 
Dec., 76 

Hints : 

for Removing Stains from 
\iVaxsyel J Say, Set ae ee July, 45 

for the Builder, House Moving, 
Feb., 65 
on Slate Roofing.:......... July, 88 
on Stippling, Some........ July, 64 

Hoist, A New Single-Drum Build- 

CESH mE CO airtde esis sibs oc4 5s March, 76 
Holding Power of Nails, The..Dec., 58 
Holland, Shortage of Timber in, 

Aug., 68 
Hollow Steel Doors, Standardizing, 

June, 102 
Hollow Tile: 

A Two-Family House of..July, 46 
Construction, Building a Mod- 
ern Low-Cost Bungalow of, 

May, 29 
FlGOr WEES teed. ee ceslas tile May, 52 
in Oakland Buildings, Use of, 
July, 52 
Home: 
Contest of the Detroit Builders’ 
and Traders’ Exchange, Model, 
Oct., 64 
Blectriqttwein the... cis 6s. . Feb., 68 
How I Built My Ideal Con- 
CrOtCmern eins ile. 2 ce.-< Heb., 47 
of a Californian, A Bungalow, 
ay, 51 
of an Eastern Country Club, 
LL egy 625 Ries April, 29 
of Cleveland Builders’ Exchange, 
COVmE eee ete Bee bid Wales Ds May, 63 
of Minneapolis Builders’ re 
change, New...July, 69; Nov., 73 
of “Redwood” Fo Be Moved, 
os Se See Feb., 27 
The Spirit of the Country. April, 50 
Homes: 
POMS ey a sida cs eee» April, 92 
Under Old Roofs, New....Nov., 72 
Hoppers, Bevels for Rafters and, 
May, 39 
Hospitals, Fire Prevention and Fire 
Protection @fOre2 Je... 40s el Nov., 72 
Hotel: 
for New York City, Mammoth, 
AUIS) 32 
McAlpin, Annex to the....Sept., 68 
Office and Salesroom Building, 
Combination Club: 2.2... June, 34 
of Mammoth Proportions, An 
(Hotel Pennsylvania, N. Y. 
(CHivaeaate oc 0 See aa June, 62 
House: 
A Cement-Coated Country.Feb., 42 
A Half-Timbered Veneered, 
Oct., 42 

Another Co-Operative Apart- 

ORG a LER eas ane eam June, 28 
Another Sumptuous Apartment, 
Jan., 51 


House: 


(Continued ) 
A Seven-Room Tenet Colonial, 
Vane: 27 
at Bayside, N. Y., A Frame, 
Sept., 19 
at Grand Central Terminal, 
WODATITNONEY doe es). ou Sept., 52 
ateW heaton, "Ave... June, 19 
A Western Type of Two-Family, 
Feb., 19 
Building, Mistakes Made in, 
ae 20 


Building, Some “Wrinkles” 
Jan., 235 March, 29; Age: 61 
Building the Stucco- Coated, 


Feb., 67; April, 36 
Comments on Ten- Room Twin, 
Aug., 57 


Construction in New Jersey, Ten- 
ement—Aug., 66; Oct, 58; 
Nov. B22 rE eEC EO 
Construction in New York City, 
Tenement. ..0 2) 28.) ie, Sept., 48 
Construction, New Style of. May. 92 
Construction, Shrinkage in Tene- 
1iURot al atta gh eR ene oe ee Es May, 33 
Contest, Prize Designs in $3000, 
April, 69 
Criticism of Ten-Room....June, 61 
Drainage in Ancient Roman, 


April, 64 
Elevation for Ten-Room Twin, 
Sept., 50 
Floor Plans Wanted for Tech- 
nicali@tub....). Sept., 56; Oct., 48 
Moving Operation, A Difficult, 
Sept., 47 
of Hollow Tile, A Two-Family, 
July, 46 
for a Small Family, A Farm, 
July, 209 
for Four Families, Apartment, 
May, 37 
for the Farm, Fruit Storage, 
May, 45 
in a Cleveland Suburb, A..Oct., 10 
‘in Needham, Mass., A ‘Shingled, 
‘Aug., 19 
in Pensacola, A Three- Family, 
Jan., 37 
in Rochester, N. Y., A Stucco, 
March, 63 
in San Antonio, Unique Apart- 
INCH) Ween a ak oo ee. Och 41 
in Worcester, A Tile and Stucco, 
Dec., 63 
Moving Hints for the Builder, 
Feb., 65 
Moving Operation, A Notable, 
Oct. "52 
of Five Rooms, A’Small.. May, 42 


of Frame Construction, Country, 


Jan., 42 

of Hollow Wall Type, Concrete, 
April, 79 
of Seven Gables, The....March, 52 


of Seven Rooms, A Suburban, 


Dec 
of Stucco Finish, An Nn ey 

Sept., 57 
of the Chalet Type, Frame.Jan., 19 
of the Cottage Type, A Farm, 


Nov., 34 
of To-Day, The Molded GSicra&e: 
Feb., 39 


on Long Island, N. Y., A Dutch 
Colonials nee ee March, 33 
Painting, Efficiency in Modern, 
Beb:,270% Oct. 35 
The Fiberlic White..:...:.. Jan., 70 
The Modern Apartment...June, 75 
Warming, Empire Pipeless Sys- 


Houses: 


LEI eae rasa tee ee May, 82 
Waring arse re tres ores tee May, 75 
with an Automobile, Moving a, 

Sept., 71 
Competition in’ Workingmen’s, 
March, 52 
Concrete Floors i in Dwelling. 
Feb., 27 
Gartasesrin Private... -.. «4. July, 32 
in Chile, Workingmen’s...April, 33 


in Louisville, New Rule for Ga- 


rages. in’ Privates. ....1.. Aug., 67 
in Scotland, Low Cost Concrete, 
Feb., 30 


Houses: (Continued) 
Sewage Disposal for Isolated, 
July, 
Suggestions for Painting Stucco, 
Dec., 
Theaters and Motion Picture, 
April, 
“Hummer” Door Hanger and Track, 
Thee ats ee ti Rae ey eeatetael April, 
Hydrated Lime: 
for Stucco and Plaster Work, 


July, 
in. Concrete dee usciees APN OVS 
If @oncrete we sil creer Nov., 
PYASter orcas c ateeeigie elem ere tay 

Waterproofing Concrete with, 
Jigen. 

I 

Iceless_ Refrigeration, Electric. Dec., 
Ideal Engine Company......... Feb., 


Illinois Board of Examiners of Ar- 
CHItE Cts. fase chee Meio March, 


Illustrated, Modern Plumbing..July, 7 


“Imperial” Floor Sander, The. .June, 
Implement Sheds for the Farm. July, 
Inclosures, Stairway and Elevator, 


March, 
Indestructible Roof, The....... July, 
India: 

Talk to Master Builders on. Jan., 
WeevottBanssiniee sapere May, 
Indirect Lighting, A Gas Dome for, 
Aug., 

Industry : 
Ie LS mee: Cement ear art July, 
Value of a Builders’ Exchange 
tor thes Building 2.4 n.a- July, 


Injuries to Contractor’s Workmen, 
Property Owner Not Responsible 
for Aug., 

Inspection of Building Construction 


in New York City, Single....May, 

Institute : 
Convention of American Con-_ 
cretey 27. 5e. eee eee oe Jan., 
Course in Concrete Work at 
Wentworth .4). cerns Nov., 
Instrument for Testing Floors and 
Wialisiotmbutidingsenmeen olen June, 

Interior: 
and Exterior Treatment, Sugges- 
LIONS Ole mech es eee Oct., 
Einish siiChivetOtaneeert Sept., 
Rimishaeleatine | a.0t- eee Nov., 
Hinish Wioodsstors = meme Aug., 

Interiors : 

Suggestions for Treatment of, 

Sept., 


Woodwork in Wall Board. Sept., 


International ‘“Onepipe” Heater, The, 
March, 

Investigating Builders’ Association, 
a MR RAB CNRS ise RRs Oe ak Octs 
Iowa Master Builders’ Association 
Méeting * Git wonste nee ae March, 
Iron Bench Planes with Automatic 
DEE Ao: |. -Sebica tie meee mee en Aug.,, 


Iron for Roofing in South Africa, 


Corrupated acts sine ee ae ee June, 
Irwin Improved Bit Shank....Aug., 
4) 
Jacksonville: 

Exchange Affiliates with Cham- 
Eber of Commerce:.). sa) April, 
Exchange, Increasing Member- 
SHIP OTM male cree oe March, 
“Ja-Nar” Automatic Room Tempera- 
ture Regulator, The........: Sept., 
Jersey Master Builders’ Association, 
April, 


Jewels,” Sale of the “Tower of. May, 
Johnstown Builders Contemplate an 
EXCH ANG Os eoctie oon se Le Oct., 
Joints in Granite foping Stones, 
Waterproofing .. June, 
Joints in - Laying Asphalt Shingles, 
Breaking weasctapeetn aiiiaes Ma 
Joke, Not Liable: for Result of, 


March, «= 


Yai 


67 


35 
62 


92 
51 


88 
20 


62 
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K 
Kahnwkoadmbook peeeemor-- Cts 
Kaustine: 
Sanitary Equipment. ....... July, 
Sewage Disposal..........April, 
“Keep Warm”: Weather Strip, AEN 
oe ; 
Keystona latent sherry rte Oct., 
“Kinks” for the Building Mechanic, 
Dees 
Kitchen Range, Ash Chute for a, 
March, 
Kitchen, Some Built-In Conveniences 
TOTBEMOE VG CELI ear taey oe April, 
“Kno-Burn’ Corner Angles....Dec., 


Kohler Co., New Sales Offices of the, 


June, 92; July, 


Kuhn Patent Tongue and Groove 
HloOmlo mA Nei, ere cient: June, 
Ie, 
Labor Situation, San Francisco. Sept., 
Lacquering and Glass Embossing, 
Practical Gilding, Bronzing. March, 
Landmark, Remodeling a San Fran- 
CISCOVa emcee toimcseaats sale Janes 
Lane Garage Door Hanger, New, 
March, 
Lansing: 
Concrete Mixer, A New....Feb., 
Exchange, Annual Meeting of, 
Feb., 
Exchange, Banquet of.....April, 
Latches, Corbin Rim Night....June, 
Lath: 
Composite Metal........... June, 


for Exterior Work, Durability 
of Metal....Feb., 560; March, 
“Herringbone” Metal...:. March, 
Interests, Important Purchase of 


Bee Nictal Bene totes ccc te seve April, 100 
Lathes; Wood Turning........ Dec., 84 
Lattice Screen for Porch, Marking 

Gentersas loner ws. cna! Aug., 54 
Laurel for Interior Finish... .. Nov., 49 
Law: 

Birmingham Modifies its Anti- 

Shine ewes se. Dec, 71 
Important Amendment to Tene- 
Mente llOuUSes eee... wee Aig 72 

Modification of New Zoning, 

Nov., 66 


New Mechanics’ Lien..... Aug., 
of Architecture and Building, 


hee aeen ree tee... Ole May, 75 
Laws: 
Building Boom vs. Unfair Lien, 
Jan., 46 
Unitorm Building. i... .2e Nov., 32 
Wiaat yas wil dine seme eee ee June, 30 
Laying : 
Asphalt Shingles, Breaking Joints 
ALUM releMeretere sxemecslecetnie, «chase (eh c ay, 54 
Shingles, Methods of...... July, 590 
thesPorch Migores. ccc. es. 2. May, 56 
Leaders, Features of Roof Gutters 
Aa EMA arate ss. . Dh June, 29 
Legal Decisions in 1915, Important, 
Feb., 45 
Lengths and Bevels of Rafters and 
Braces, Rules for Finding...Sept., 53 
Level: 
Architects’ Convertible....Feb., 86 
Improved Architects’ Wye. -May, 08 
New and Improved Tilting, 
‘March, 74 
The Story of the Stratton, 
March, 92 
Leéwis-Bmilt “Homes... 3...5...; April, 92 
Libya, Roofings and Their Market in, 
Dec., 70 
License for Builders, Proposed. Noy., 38 
Licensed, Want Los Angeles Con- 
UYEUCROIES 28 wotecne so-ty- 0 eater sept. 74 
Lien’ ‘Law for Portland.:.. ...... Dec., 67 
Lien Laws, Building Boom vs. Un- 
TAD rete ssc ton eee Jan., 46 
Light, Color Absorption of.. ..June, 26 
Lighting : 
A Gas Dome for indirect, .Aug., 61 
Fixtures, Modern........:.. Oct., 78 
Fixtures, Supplement of Colonial 
Door Treatment and Modern, 
: June, 34 
for Factories, Code of....April, 56 


Lightning Hollow Chisel Mortiser 


ANGMINELISHED cio ea eee March, 72 
Lightning Rods, A Book on....Nov., 66 
Lime: 

for Stucco and plaster Work, 
Hydrated ).2994 5 oeenors uly, 72: 
in Concrete, Hydrated..... Nov., 82: 
in Concrete, Using Hydrated, 
Nov., 28: 
Plaster es blydratedi cere Sept., 52: 
Waterproofing ‘Concrete with 
Hydrated cnacmee.- serene Jan., 78 
Limes’ and Cements—Their Nature, 
Manufacture and Use........ June, 76. 
Limestone, Cleaning Sandsone and, 
Feb., 66 
reat Stains from Marble, Remoy- 
Pe R NS Sirs ee CEU TT Re March, 51. 
Liguids for Use in the Drafting 
ROOM Rese cares eee ee Sept., 30: 
Literature, The Building Trades in, 
Nov., 33. 
Little Rock, New Exchange at.July, 69 
Lock Striker, A New..2..m March, 90, 
Loft Building, A New Thirty-Story, 
Dec., 69: 
Log Cabin on Mount Hood, A, 
March, 28. 
Long Island: 
Building Operations in I9I5 on, 
March, 46, 
N. ngs A Dutch Colonial House 
NIE oe ate 6. March, 33 
Los Waecles: 
Architectural Exhibit......April, 28 
Builders’ Exchange, Banquet of, 
Aug., 71 
Builders’ Exchange, The...Oct., 64 
Contractors Licensed, Want, 
ept., 74 
Exchange, Election of...... July, 70 
Mammoth Warehouse for..June, 65 
New Building Ordinances of, 
July, 34 
Loss by Fire, Preventing...... Nov., 38 
Louden Barn Plans, A Book of.Nov., 81 
Louden Special Garage Door Hanger, 

ARGS “Rees, Ws Aa RE Ce DS a March, 72, 
Louisville, New Rule for Garages in 

Private Houses in... ..:. een Aug., 67 
Lumber: pape 

and Its Uses, Correspondence 
Course in. «.... . c= «ae 
Cut in 1915, Kinds: ote Sept., 70 
Industry, By-Products of the, 
March, 40 
Exploitation Plans. Feb., 30 
Rates, Changes in........ March, 62 
Lynn Master Carpenters’ Association, 
July, 69 
M 
Machine: : 
A New Sanding?....:/208% Dec., 86 
Ball Bearing Floor Surfacing, 
Jan., 70 
Company, New Location for 
Triple “A”. 2. eee May, 100 


Parks’ New Drum Sanding.Feb., 78 


Sunlight Acetylene Gas....Feb., 78 
The “Universal” Hand-Block 
Belt “Sanding S)\..0eee April, 94 


Mail Boxes, Making Concrete pas ; 
for 


bie iar tba she aah he eISG 
Majestic Company, Catalog of the 
Sept., 86 
Manhattan: : 
and Brooklyn in 1915, New 


Building Construction in. .Feb., 26 


in March, Building in...... May, 74 

New York, Six Months Build- | 
seg IMS AAD 5) 'es De eater Aug., 67 

Manual. Training: 

in St. Paul, Practical...... Jan., 31 

Summer School OLR Sa ee May, 102 

Teachers, Course in Concrete 
EOL [ets sote ony cticotian eee Sept., 67 


Work ina Aiea School. Oct., 46 
Marble: 


from Alaska............. March, 28 
Removing Linseed Stains from, 
March, 51 


Removing Oil Stains from. -May, 58 
Masonry : 


Causes of Efflorescence on. Nov., 34 


Masonry: (Continued) 
Mortars for Brick and Stone, 
May, 49; June, 
Masons and Builders Meet, San 
Ee FATICIS COl ae creer ieee he ese Feb., 
Master Builders: 
Annual Meeting of Wisconsin, 


Nov., 7 


Association, North Jersey, April, 
Association, South Vakota. May, 
Exchange of Salt Lake City, 
June, 
Master Carpenters’ Association, Lynn, 
July, 
Materials for Roofs of Different 
[PBS toaio onte oig a OC ae ae: Aug., 
Materials : 
Heavy Demand for Barn..Nov., 
Utilization of Exposition... May, 
McLaren Entertained by New Or- 
leans Exchange, Ralph....... June, 
Measuring Plaster, Standard ae 


hel ‘oldies! eet gins'e).0) 60 0) (6's) 'o)\e 'y, ¢ 1/6) \s} 8! '8 8 


for 
ate Heriic “Kinks” for the Building) 


Mechanical Drafting........... June, 
Mechanics’ Lien Law, New. g. 
Mechanics, Millers Falls Handbook 
MON? ENS ctip oT Ca ee July, 
Meerschaum as a Building Material, 
Sept., 

Meeting : 
of Baltimore Exchange, Annual, 
Aug., 
of Reading Builders’ Exchange, 
Aug., 
of San Francisco Exchange. July, 
of Wisconsin Master Builders, 
Annual . 
Membership 
Builders’ 


Campaign of 
and Traders’ Exchange, 
Aug., 72; Sept., 
Membership Campaign of the Phila- 
delphia Builders’ Exchange. .Noyv., 
Memphis Exchange, New i. 
GUS «Ss boo RRR ae oolidee oir eee an 
Men, The Need of Trained. . March, 
Metal: 
Beamed Ceilings of Sheet.. July, 
Building Materials, Catalog of 
SCChe See abate ct April, 
Geilings, Edwards. ...-.... June, 
Ceilings, “Perfect Art’....5 
Concern, A New Sheet..... ane 
for Interior Decoration, Sheet, 
Jan., 69; June, 
athe Womposicter. ten ues. «2 June, 
Lath for Exterior Work, Du- 
rability of....Feb., 56; March, 
Lath Interests, Important Pur- 
cHase Ols; +s. April, 100; May, 
Shingles, Montross......../ April, 
Method of Determining Stresses in 
Web Members of a Fink Truss, 
INGA. co ciao ce ete nies eee May, 
Method of Handling Plaster, Sa 
an 
Methods, Discussion of Building, 
July, 55; Sept., 54; Oct., 
Michigan Builders’ Exchange, Con- 
VASO E OhSerc ms la Ae Nov., 33; Dec., 
Michigan School, Manual Training 
i, Dist s arecbecucaa epctelcinksh Rae, cae Siete Oct., 
Mill and Cabinet Work, Estimating, 


Peer we NOVG 7 


Feb., 69 


Buildings of, 
Dec., 
Mill, Rush Time in the Planing, 
July, 
Miller, R. P., Chosen Building Ex- 
pert March, 
Millers 


chanics 
Millers Falls Tool Catalog... March, 
Millwork, Building Methods..March, 
Milwaukee Exchange, Annual Elec- 
CLOMMONEE Meta etek A sree March, 
Mims’ Clamp for Concrete Forms, 
March, 
Mineral Wool in Architecture, Use 
(1B 3, CoP eith con CRG eet ae Rr ‘April, 
Minneapolis : 
. Branch of Cornell Wood Prod- 
ucts Company......... March, 
_ Builders’ Exchange, New Home 


“Mill Construction,” 


Falls 


OL ace ot ke July, 69; Nov., 7 
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Minnesota: 
State Association of Builders’ 
Exchan@esmah cern cies a Jan., 65 
State Fair, Unusual Exhibit at, 
Oct., AI 
Missouri, Concrete Silos in... April, 24 
Mistakes Made in House ae 
» 29 
Mitering a Rake and Level Mould. 
WOVER’ "4 lene ya ch oe RRS EGET Octo r si 
Mixer 


A New Lansing Concrete..Feb., 
Archer “Special’ Concrete. April, 96 


Company, Inc., Ransome...May, 8o 
Eureka Batch Concrete..March, 80 
Manufacturers, National Asso- 
GlATIOM® Olio uextese teas March, 40 
“Northwestern” Concrete...Feb., 78 
“Simplex Junior” Concrete, 
March, 78 
The “Archer Special’? Concrete, 
July, 88 
The Economy of the Concrete, 
Feb., 31 
The “Grand” Concrete and Mor- 
PALME est moe hectic shoe bre May, 79 
Mixerette Concrete Mixer, Folder 
Ilitstratinem smith... 4.42 Oct., 82 
Mixers: 
Demand for Northwestern 
SOERELE oye fet 22s sees Jan., 82 
for Mortars and Plasters, Con- 
PSEC Soe lies Saou, ORES ation 7O 
The “Boss” Concrete....... Feb., 86 
Two Mammoth Concrete..May, 94 
Two New Concrete........May, 86 
Yaeger Coticrete....<..55.. July, 82: 
Mixing: 
mambeand: COLL. Sec ee: o.d June, 76 


Paints and Care of Brushes, 
May, 560; Aug., 58 


Valve, The New Speakman- 
SULALOUE tae Ae see Oct., 78 
ModermmPlambingy otic. s 5.2.0 064 Aug., 90 
Modern Plumbing Illustrated....... 
July, 70 
Modification of New Zoning Law, 
Nov., 66 
Montgomery Builders’ Exchange, Re- 
OFPaniaatlom7Oly oso cae. Oct., 64 
Montross Metal Shingles......: April, 90 
Morgan Doors, Improvement in, 
Aug., 75 
Mortar: 
for Brick Masonry, The Ideal, 
Aug., 76 
for Brick Work, Some Com- 
MenitG Ons.) -: June, 60; July, 56 
Mixer, The “Grand” Concrete 
BIC EMER TR Paco Sato aaale May, 79 
Mortars: 
and Plasters, Concrete Mixers 
ORME Seo esres whan Jaren O 
for Brick and Stone Masonry, 
May, 49; June, 64 
Mortiser : 
and Relisher, Lightning Hollow 
(CIES Ca ee a March, 72 
The “Brackett” Hollow-Chisel 
EN Sctricwe cite esse Aug., 82 


Mosaic Floors, Wood......... June, 92 
Moss Makes New Business Connec- 


EONS MP OnAN KA EDA tre eh cs less May, 100 
Motor Trucks Aid Business Effi- 
CIC CUMEMI he lee rs sk bicdebes os Dec., 49 


Motor Trucks vs. Horses..... Sept., 86 
Moulds for Concrete Silos, Peerless, 


Dec., 75 

Moulding for Wall Board, New, 
Sept., 86 
Mitering a Rake and Level..Oct., 51 


Movable Stairway, The Bessler..July, 90 
Moving a House with an Automo- 


DILCMr eer erat ls ae. fo ones Sept., 71 
Moving Operation, A Notable House, 
Octars2 
Moving Operation, A Difficult House, 
Sept., 47 
Munger Three-Door Combination, 
June, 96 
Myers’ Faultless Door Hanger, New, 
Oct., 68 
N 
Nail in Plaster, To Drive a....Aug., 58 


Nails, The Holding Power of..Dec., 58 


xi 
“ Nashville Exchange, Annual Meeting 
Ola Eee SO ay Sy sae March, 67 
National : 
Association of Mixer Manufac- 
LUNG T Steet see ate Gee ere March, 40 
Builders’ Supply Association, 
Meehing Vol Ay.2 di? ei ae A pril, 28. 
Exchange Builder, The..... Jan., 05 
Line of Builders’ Hardware, 
CLG Pests a de cata ee te St aN OMe, 2 
Natural Wood Finishing...... May, I0c 
Cee Mass.; A Shingled House 
ai fe keleeRatiayeicratlel or chs, ais SMR ae tMS cate Aug., 19. 
Rese Shingle, The Double- Sur- 
PACODIEH we sth 4 ae Pe Mess Aug., 75, 
Neponset Wall Board for Exhibition 
Booths ae ute ee eee: beb., 82 
Neville Adjustable Scaffold, The, 
March, wid 
Neville Roofing Bracket, The.. April, 92: 
Newark Exchange, Columbus Ex- 


ehanientielps ine) .u, cia e March, 68 
New Homes Under Old Roofs..Nov., 72 
New Jersey, Tenement House Con- 

struction in, 

Aug., 60; ’Oct., 58; Nov., 
New Orleans: 
Contractors’ and Dealers’ Ex- 
change, Annual Meeting..Feb., 73. 
Exchange, Ralph McLaren En- 


32) Dec., 7o: 


Lertained aby Mr Giese ok June, 77 
New York: 
Architectural League of, 
Jan., 48; Dec., 70: 


Building Operations in Old.June, 34 
Office of Portland Cement Asso- 


ENSUES) pes Beko eet ee Aug., 50 
Registration of Architects in. 
ept., 7O 
Society of Architects...... July, 34 
State Builders, Meeting of, 
March, 61 
Suburb, Frame Cottage in a.Dec., 19 
Theater, Another....... :..May, 58: 
Trade School, Graduation Exer- 
Rises OF sthtes . Wriscinics, May, 7o: 
Use of Bricksan ies ae « Oct., 62 


Ventilation of Buildings in.Jan., 63 
New York’s 
Board of Standards and Appeals, 


UCatest eSkyscraper .....2.4). 2 April 
New York City: 
Building Outlook in..... March, 54 


Mammoth Hotel for......./ Aug., 32 
Single Inspection of Building 
Construction inss........ May, 306: 
Tallest Schoolhouse in..... Nov., 71 
Tenement House Construction 
iNOS hischis RUE SME D Sept., 48: 
The Complete Building Exposi- 
LOTS Th Seats Hare ates oe Dec., 30° 
I9QIs: 
Zoning Law, Modification of.. 
Nov., 66: 
Cost of Building Operations in, 
Oct,102 


Production of Abrasives in. July, 32 
The Cement Industry in...July, 62 
1916, Building Trades Wages ‘for, 
May, 74 
North Carolina: 
Builders’ Exchange, Convention 


Cts dae rete Sept., 74 
Builders’ Exchange, Meeting of, . 

March, 32 

Builders’ Exchange of... June, 77 
“Northwestern” : 

Gonerete Mixetia. css) aes: : Feb., 78 

Concrete Mixers, Demand for, 
Jan., 82 


Concrete Mixers in Canada, 


Sept., 82 
“Nu Wa” Sanitary Trim, Elgin, 
April, 
O 


Oak Flooring in a See Use of, 


et May, 57 July, 56: 
Oakland Buildings, Use of Hollow 


ME il evsirimertcty sracectas crateaee ae eee July, 52 
Obituary: ; 
Beckwith, Charles leer | thy 2) 
Bennett, W. Biseyeus ton Ulysse 
Dodge, Frederick W........ Janes 
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Obituary: (Continued) 


Hibbard, Bennett H........ July, 

(ebb he UiOlitiy CNS 4 Siena gence Feb., 

Richmond, Andrew........ Sept., 
Office : 


and Salesroom Building, Com- 
bination: Club, Hotel..... June, 
Building, Chattanooga's Largest, 
July, 

Building on Pacific Coast, Larg- 
est Septy, 


Regina Builders’ Ex- 
Eres PPMP eace Oct., 
of Toronto Builders’ Exchange, 
New July, 

and Laboratory of Sanford E. 
(hompson, Newest. Dec., 

of the Kohler Co., New Sales, 
June, 92; July, 

Ohio, Registration of Architects in, 
Jan., 

-Nov., 56; Dec., 


the 
change, New 


Oil-Mixed Concrete. 
Oil: 
Rigs, Carpenters Rebuilding, 
March, 
Stains from Marble, Removing, 
; May, 
Stone, Cleaning an........ June, 
Old Brick Work from Discoloring 
Wall Paper, Preventing...... May, 
“Old English” Style of Slate Roof- 
shaeppia dl BI sReiy aiaeeit ceri heen Ween men, tek? July, 
Omaha Exchange, Banquet of, 
March, 
International, 
March, 
Open Stair Tenements, Modern. June, 
Operation, A Mammoth Building, 


May, 
Operations : 
in 1915, Cost of Building. ..Oct., 
in Old New York, Building, 
June, 
Ordering Fly Screens in Advance, 


“Onepipe” Heater, 


Ordinances of Los 
Building 
Ornaments, Gothic 
Outing: 

of Chicago Builders’ Club..Aug., 
of Cleveland Builders’ Exchange, 
Annual 
of Detroit Builders’ and Traders 
Bxchangemer crore. aera Aug., 

of Flint Builders’ Exchange, 


Angeles, 


’ 


July, 

of Grand Rapids Builders’ and 

Traders’ Exchange ..Sept., 
of Ohio Builders’ Supply Men, 
Sept., 

of Pawtucket Exchange, Coming, 

July, 

Ex- 
Aug., 


of Twin 
changes 
Oven, Plans Wanted for Bake. 
Overhang, Why the Chimney Tops, 
May, 

Owner Not Responsible for Injuries 
to Contractor’s Workmen, Prop- 
Derevian wnat Ve lei Roa e Aug., 


City Builders’ 


Pacific Coast : 
Building Conditions on the. Nov., 
Building Operations ...... ug., 
Largest Office Building on. Sept., 
Paeominglingwon the... <clee: April, 
Paint: 
aide olor Mixifice-fy.eiees June, 
Blistering and Cracking of..July, 
Calculator) Lhe Garters... July, 
Something About Zinolin Zinc, 
March 
Painting: 
Efficiency in Modern House..... 
Feb., 70; Oct. 
Stucco Houses, Suggestions for, 
Dec., 
Suggestions for Outside... Sent., 
Paints and Care of Brushes, Mix- 
JUD QR ie eco roads May, 56; Aug, 
Panama Exposition Buildings Go to 
Oakland Wreckers, The....March, 
Panama-Pacific Exposition Buildings 


Sordi. oy. ic SR ee es Jan., 


Nov., 7 
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Paneling, Details of Wall Board, 

Feb., 
Paper, Coating for Blue Print. .June, 
eet New Combination Pony Plan- 


NS, Mees rh i go fend Pater Aad) Nov., 

Parks’ New Drum Sanding os 
e 

Partitions, Arrangement of Sliding, 

May, 59; June, 31; July, 

Patching Concrete Floors...... Nov., 


Patent Granted for Surface Sealed 


Beavers Boarder wore Dee; 
Pawtucket Builders’ and Traders 
Eixchian seus ens. amr enlee June, 
Pawtucket Exchange, Coming Outing 
OLA mete adept eel hits eos July, 
Mu CCKy wy PRESS ain Heres sens Nov., 
Peerless Molds for Concrete Silos, 
ec., 
RBencil AN New, Dixony...... Sept., 


Pennsylvania Building Material Deal- 
ers’ Association, Meeting of..April, 
Pensacola, Fla., A Frame Cottage at, 


April, 
Pensacola, A Three-Family Hae in, 
an, 
“Perfect Art” Metal Ceilings. .Sept., 
BerspectivessbracticGalmr.iis + April, 
Pettey's “Uniform” Saw Set.... Jan, 
Philadelphia : 
Builders’ Exchange, Luncheons 
OS isdn Sin id Gee 1p ea eRe Decy 
Builders’ Exchange, Membership 
Campatenwofithe sy. ca8.. Nov., 
Buildingsiingaee ea cc oe April, 


Exchange, Membership Campaign 


by 
Exchange, New Officers of, 
‘March, 
Office of Standard Scale & Sup- 


62 
26 


ply, Gonipanvaeds see sens a Dechas 
Picnic of the Pittsburgh Builders’ 
EX Change preneae en Onn chat. Aug., 71 
Pier, Chicago’s Mammoth. Recrea- 
Hist ENE ah PE dite. nal! Aug., 68 
Piles, A Factory Built on Concrete, 
Dec., 48 
Pine: 
Exhibit of Arkansas Soft..May, 36 
Finishing Southern Yellow, 
March, 71 
for Enamel Finishes, Arkansas 
SLOW WG citys. SENG CS Janez 
for Farm Use, Arkansas Soft, 
Nov., 88 
Model Farms of Southern Yel- 
] Ore apse ett «ED Vov., 81 
Pipeless : 
Furnace, Cottage Heated by.Oct., 50 
Furnace, The “Hero”...... July, 86 
Fa of House Warming, Em- 
Cu tupe PIR EN i 59. May, 8&2 
Pittsfield Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion, Banquet sot ie ise! sae April, 81 
Pittsburgh : 
Builders’ Exchange, Activities of 
ele Oke ates hae Ree ae Dec., 7I 
Builders’ Exchange, Picnic of 
Git Bie BE eels iicloteee tes ug., 71 
Exchange, Banquet of.......Jan., 65 
Plan: 
Arrangement, Novel Floor. Nov., 55 
Elevations Wanted for Floor, 
July, 57 
Planer, Parks New Combination 
fF OUP Lees Sees BBV ea f snc Nov., 90 
Planes with Automatic Set, Ae 
BenGhiiae wees bide os, Aug., 75 
Planing Mill, Rush Time in the. July, 57 
Plans: 
A Book of Louden Barn..Nov., 81 
and Elevation, Criticism wanted 
GL tame oink erat. b May, 54 
Elevations Wanted for Floor, 
May, 58 
for Plumbers, Architects to Fur- 
TSH ROE ha Ye ee Ne eCanao 
for Teachers’ Cottages..... Nov., 33 
The Prevailing Fallacy of ‘Rycer a 
bes. 62 
Wanted for Bake Oven....Oct., 51 
Plante 
of Buffalo Wire Works Com- 
PANY AN CW eae os 4 cae) June, 86 
of Galesburg Sheet Metal He 
NGiver. . ) otoah cast area, Dec., 82 
Stewart Simple Heating.. _ July, 78 


Plaster: 
Elydratedalvinac em eines Sept., 52 
Novel Method of Handling.Jan., 35 
Standard Rules for Measuring, 
Jan:, 30 
‘TowWrivesa Nall anes Aug., 58 
Work, Hydrated Lime for Stucco 
and Aik, See ke TAREE A 6 July, 72 
Plastered Walls in Australia, Repair- 
in: CR Rrra 4. Rees Lene sakes Aug., 50 
Plasters, Concrete Mixers for se 
tarsoandigeie iso: ckesiaee ns oe 6 
Plasterers’ Trowel, A New.. een 88 
Plastering, Estimating Areas ‘for, 
Dec., 60 
Plumbers, Architects to Furnish 
Plaasiorsc cial... veeree. Dec., 30 
Plumbing: 
and Heating Materials, Book on, 
ct., 74 
int Public, Buildings. ...c05. - Ochs? 
Modernijg sven. 7 aaa. | Aug., 90 
Duserated Moderne. nae July, 70 
Points for Apprentice Bricklayers, 
Aug., 39 
Polish on Concrete Surfaces..Nov., 38 
Polish Slate, To Harden and..Oct., 38 
Pony Planer, Parks’ New Combina- 
iO Tee eis ante nee oe Nov., 90 
Pool in Toledo, Municipal Swim- . 
PHN PAee cs kl eG ee ok ae Aug., 84 
Porch: 
Enclosingea Erontse. asece Dec., 53 
Bloor Laying the.!. oss asus May, 56 
Marking Centers for Lattice 
ScCreenmtok 4). eee Aug., 54 
Veranda Portico. andaea.ae Dec., 55 
Pormo Portable Pumping Unit, The, 
Aug., 76 
Porosity of Brick, Simple iy 
34 
Portable Collapsible Workbench, a 
June, 39 
Portland: 
Builders’ Exchange, Annual Elec- 
PORION Go... ..6s oh 3 ere July, 60 
Cement in.1915, Production of, 
arch, 34 
Cement Industry, The..... Aug., 26 
Cement Manufacture, Model 
Sowing". 7. .5.;).63 kee June, 50 
Cement Mortars and Concrete, 
Compressive Strength of.July, 26 
Lata lawtor... 2. ..4.0 ee Dec., 67 
Post, Construction of Sill and Cor- 
TOD Meee Met tecia yh ascites Mee ee Aug., 56 
Posts, Fastening a Gate To Concrete, 
Feb:, 61 
Posts for Mail Boxes, Making Con- 
CORED 5 Ae dee ea MERRIE TOR ok 5. Jan., 50 
Practical Cost Keeping for Con- 
ET AGUO US arertsct 6 s)20 « us cena ee July, 71 
Presidio, Buildings for San pe 
GISCOM ster a rnhie os. iis ae ee y, 74 
Press, Details of a Home-Made Clee 
March, 45 
Preventing Old Brick Work from 
Discoloring Wall Paper, 
May, 56; Aug., 56 
Private Car, The Garage for the, 
July, 63 
Private Houses, Garages in....July, 32 
Private Residence, A Handsome, 
May, 26 
Preventing Loss by Fire....... Nov., 38 
Prize Designs in $3,000 House Con- 
tems uke, Oa ys he cee April, 69 
Problems, The Garage Door...Oct., 67 
Problems in Geometrical Drawing, 
"July, 41 
Processed Board, Upson’s...... Jan., 69 
Products, Slate and Slate..... May, I00 
Properties of Concretes....... Aug., 41 
Protecting and Decorating Concrete, 
Brick and Stucco Surfaces...July, 80 
Protection of Septic Tank Outlet 
from irOsts yeu eevee oukck Dec.,. 32 
Public Buildings, Plumbing in..Oct., 57 
Pullman Sash Construction, The Lat- 
St igiek CFR Ree oe eT June, 100 
Pumping Unit, The Pormo Portable, 
Aug., 76 
Purchase of Metal Lath Interests, 
Iniportant? J vee April, 100; May, 79 
Puttyless Skylight, Berger’s....Jan., 69 


Q 


Quad City Builders’ Exchange, Ban- 
ULE RO dA cir shies Mesto aials ele. March, 67: 
Quad-City Builders’ Exchange, The, 
Oct., 64 
Quantity System of Estimating, The, 
Feb., 38 
Quilt, Unique Tests of Cabot’s. July, 76 
Ir 
Rafters: 
and Braces, Rules for Finding 
Lengths and Bevels of..Sept., 53 
and Hoppers, Bevels for.. _May, 39 
Framing the Bottom Ends of, 


Feb., 55 
Railroad Stations, Asphalt Shingles 
HOLE hey ol Aa ee ee ee ae Oct., 70 
pris and Level Moulding, Mitering 
“1 te 3d OE REE. PCOS Oe Oct., 51 
Bone Ash Chute for a Kitchen, 
March, 50 


Ransome Mixer Company, Inc. May, So 


Ratchet Bit Brace, New Double- 
(CRailtots . We nak bade on Jan.; 70 
Reading Builders’ Exchange, Meet- 
HIVE: GNIS hee cay Sea NOR eC ee Aug., 72 
Reading Exchange, New Officers of, 
March, 67 
Reconstructed City, The......: Aug., 68 
Reduced, How Cost of Building May 
HSC Pee eM een ace. ss: Oét., 25 
Redwood Association, California, ‘ 
March, 92; Nov., 90 
Reeves Sheets and Sheet Metal Prod- 
LECUSIN A Sener tein Ree Peed Aug., 78 
Refrigeration, Electric Iceless..Dec., 38 
Regina Builders’ Exchange, New 
Oiicersuof thes heka. e..: Oct., 64 
Register, Hendricks’ Commercial, 
Dec., 68 


Register, New Baseboard Warm Air, 
Sept., 80 
Registers and Furnaces, Location of, 
Feb., 57 
Registration of Architects, N. Y.Sept., 70 
Registration of Architects in Ohio, 
Jan., 36 


Regulator, The “Ja-Nar” Automatic 


Room Temperature.......... Sept., 89 
Reinforced Concrete Barn, A Rouna, 
Nov., 61 


Reinforced Concrete: 
Wenerite and. oude.ek so. 2 April, 62 
Factory Buildings, New....June, 68 
Flat Slab Structure, Tests of, 


uly, 62 
Relisher, Lightning Hollow nied 
Mortiser DUCE e ee ae CLT oe March, 72 
Remodeling an Old Doorway.. Oct., 47 
Removing : 
Oil Stains from Marble..May, 58 
Smoke Stains from Fireplace 
Lol Soca hd na May, 56 
Stains from Wood, Hints for, 
July, 45 
Reorganization of ‘ Montgomery 
inilkiers’ xchange); ...2... . Oct., 64 


Repairing Plastered Walls in Aus- 
tralia Aug 
Reroofing Week, Asphalt Shingle, 
Oct. 67 


Residence : 
A Handsome Private...... May, 26 
A Stucco-Coated Frame...July, 19 
Review of the Building Situation, 
Brief. .Jan., 66; Feb., 74; March 
66; April, 82; May, 76: June, 78; 
July, Tate Aug., FO MaOCh (63% 
Nov., GA Wecki72 
Rex Roofing and Shingles...... May, 06 
Reynolds Shingle Bulletin..... May, 80 
Richmond, Death of Andrew. .Sept., 56 
Rigs, Carpenters’ Rebuilding Oil, 


March, 51 
Rivet Instead of Cornerstone, Silver, 
Jan., 62 
Road Book, Kahn... 0.0.70. Oct., 82 
Rochester : 
Builders’ Trade Association, 
Banquet of .0. 2M le Jan., 40 


Exchange, New Officers of, 
March, 68 
N. Y., A Stucco House in, 
March, 63 
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Rodgers’ Automatic Stair-Door, 
April, 98 
Rods, A Book on Lightning...Nov., 66 
Roll Shingles, Further Intormation 
Regarding: .Flex-a-Tile....... Octee70 
Roman House, Drainage in Ancient, 
April, 64 
Romanesque Architecture.......July, 25 
Roof: 
Construction, Criticism of Barn 
| ante Be, Jan., 54 
Effect, Laying Shingles to Give 
chewy Liatched ste «ste: sl April, 88 
Framing, Mr. Barry Replies to 
nee GrttiCs OM san .aur. is ss: an. 253 
Framing with the Steel Square, 


Jan., 45; Sept., 35 
Gutters and Leaders, Features 
CF regs Nc ceetac ae! Sue tl os June, 29 


How to Shingle a. .Jan., 52: Feb., 60 
Modern Farm Buildings Under 
One 
of Office Building, Bungalow on, 
March, 54 
of Skyscraper, Concrete Mixing 
I2iGhive Sale a See ao ae Sept.,..77 
Repairing a Concrete, 
March, 47; April, 58 


The Indestructible......... July, 84 
Truss, An Eighteenth Century, 
Sept., 39 
RoGihemelube slates... 2s. akin June, 98 

Roofing : 

and Shingles, Asbestos....Dec., 7 
and Shingles, Rex...........:. May, 96 
Bracket, The Neville....../ April, 92 
Facts and Figures....... March, 78 

Form, Asphalt Shingles in Rott, 
June, 102 
Ries OM ate nn ac. cs July, 88 
eee emma et sa Gta et Jan., 39 
Material; solate as: a.<....' June, 100 

The “Old English” Style of 
LA DGMEOR MISES Sir scsi s Coals Oe July, 76 
with the Steel Square.... March, 49 

Roofings and Their Market in 
Wet aa ees aes Deca 7o 


Roofs: 
Construction of Old English, 
June, 49; July, 65 
in Scotland, Construction of, 


Sept., 68 

New Homes Under Old....Nov., 72 
of Different Pitch, Materials 

08) tu Sheba eae eee Aug., 63 
Scaffold Bracket for Asphalt 

SSLAN CANS CeO IR MR Ad pales ee April, 50 


Some Comments on Slate.. April, 32 
Rule for Garages in Private Houses 
in Louisville, New..........4 Aug., 67 
Rules for Finding Lengths and 
Bevels of Rafters and Braces, 
Sept:, 53 
Rules for Measuring Plaster, Stan- 
EG Tal ad Oe [an.,. 30 
Russell Jennings’ Screwdrivers, New, 


Jan., 78 
R-W Door Closer and Check, Rea 
March, 90 
Ss 
Sacramento: 
Builders’ Exchange, 
Jan., 65; Feb., 73; June, 77 
Builders’ Exchange, New Officers 
wil oh. cat Oe ee March, 68 
Safe Way to Remove Splinters, A, - 
Dec., 26 
Saginaw ‘Builders’ Exchange, The, 
June, 77 
Ste atale 
Exchange, Annual Meeting of, 
Feb., 73 
Practical Manual Training in, 
Jans 
Sales Offices of the Kohler Co., New, 


June, 92; July, 80 
Salt Lake City: 


Exchange, Officers of...... Feb., 73 
Master Builders’ Exchange of, 
June, 77 


San Antonio: 
An Attractive Cottage at..June, 53 
Unique Apartment House in, 
Oct., 41 
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San Francisco: 
Builders’ Exchange of, 
April, 81; July, 70 
Building Material Exhibit. .Jan., 32 
Building Material Market, 4 
Feb., 64; May, 46; Dec., 65 
Labor Situation........... S 
Landmark, Remodeling a. _Jan., 51 
Masons and Builders Meet. Feb., 38 
Presidio, Buildings for.. _.. May, 74 


Sand by Cubic Measure, Will Sell, 
March, 62 
Sand Foundations for High Build- 
HIS gue: erties el eer ake eee Jan., 32 
sander The “Imperial” Floor..June, 88 
Sanding: 
Machine, A New:..)...... Dec., 86 
Machine, Parks’ New Drum, 
Feb., 78 
Machine, The “Universal”? Hand- 
Dlockent Beliae ssn camels / April, 94 
Sand-Lime Brick, Production of, 
Feb., 66 
Sandstone and Limestone, Cleaning, 
Feb., 66 
Sandusky Portland Cement Co., 
Change. op Namesotece. sees May, 79 
Sanitary Equipment, Kaustine.July, 80 
Sargent & Co. Salesmen, Convention 


CERES LES i tarot rey te Eo Aug., 86 
Sasgen Derrick Co., New Factory 

SO ee eek Nea ea eee Fare Aug., 90 
Sash Construction, The Latest Pull- 

STRAT ap Rl a otek, Sete teers June, 100 


Sash Hanger, Peerless Storm. .Nov., 94 
Saskatoon Builders’ Exchange, Elec- 


LONE (OE c tet eee eee eRe oes ae « July, 70 
Saw Guts VV wa dee sacra June, 86 
Sawdust and Cement, Don’t Mix, 

Nov., 32 
Saw: 
Files, New Hand........./ April, 92 
Rig, Poster of the “Eveready,” 
Sept., 84 


Set, Pettey’s “Uniform”...Jan., 80 
Saws, How to Set and File....Nov., 94 


Scaffold: 
Bracket, A Convenient..... July, 58 
Bracket for Asphalt Shingle 
IRGGLS a kya te: = sg April, 59 


The Neville Adjustable..March, 71 
Scaffolds, Safety Engineering Ap- 
plied.§ tote. cima un). « «uehbereretetrs Jan., 64 
Scagliola to Cement, Applying, 
Octeisn> Deck .54 
Scale for Stair Builders, Soller’s 
Self-Calcalating: 2. Seen ee Aug., 90 


Schedule of Ventilation Standards, 
June, 30 


Scheme, A Hillside Dwelling...May, 48 


School : 
Graduation Exercises of the New 
Work Ura d@ieee cre ecmiacd May, 70 
Manual Training Work in a 
Michigan 
House’ in 
Tallest 
Room Heater, The ee 
Aug., 84 
‘Camps in 


Schools and Municipal 
Dec., 66 


National Forests, Summer... 


Schools, Federal Aid for Trade 
June, 57 
Scotland, Construction of Roofs in, 
Sept., 68 
Scotland, Low-Cost Concrete Houses 
Lig eS ac 5, Sees ehh Mee ate Feb., 30 
Scrap Book of Garage Hardware, 
Thhey Stanleyey.. . ceencce ae Oct., 76 
Screens in Advance, Ordering Fly, 
Nov., 84 
Screwdrivers, New Russell Jennings, 
Jan., 78 
Season Predicted, Active Building, 
June, 68 
Secretary of Dayton Builders’ Ex- 
GhangeveNiewirn.iiseu eee tte Oct., 64 
Segmental Brick Arches, Building, 
Oct., 39 


Septic Tank Outlet from Frost, Pro- 
CECHONVOL SE, ke teem n eee Dec., 32 
Settees, Wire Chairs and..... June, 102 


Xiv 


Sewage Disposal: 


for Isolated Houses........July, 
austin Meee eee ele April, 
Sewing Cabinet, Details of a...Aug., 
Shed, Constructing an Ordinary 
Wioodensaance qc Sept., 560; Nov., 
Sheds for the Farm, Implement.July, 
Sheet Metal: 
Beamed Ceilings of..... see tly, 
Building Materials}: Catalog of, 
April, 
Concerts eAe Newser cere Jan., 
Contractors’ Committees... Sept., 


Contractors, Convention of. Aug., 
for Interior Decoration, 

Jan., 69) June: 
on Farm Buildings, Use of. Nov., 
Products, Catalog of Berger’s, 


Sept., 82 
Products, Reeves’ Sheets and, 
Aug., 78 


Sheets, Booklet on Galvanized..Oct., 7 


Shield, The “Diamond X” Expansion, 


Feb., 86 
Shingle: 
A New Diamond Slab Asphalt, 
Jan., 74 
a Koof, How to...Jan., 52; Feb., 60 
Bulletin, Reynolds’.........May, 80 
Law, Birmingham Modifies Its 
Antis: o'r ot eee eee Dec., 71 
Makers Organize, White Cedar, 
ape O02 
Measure, News..-cia-cereee Feb., 64 
Reroofing Week, Asphalt...Oct., 67 
Roofs, Scaffold Bracket for 
EN'Sp ial Gage ata 2 cee eee April, 54 
The Double-Surfaced Neponset, 
Aug., 75 
Shingled Exterior, A Cottage of, 
Octsa53 
Shingles: 
Ambler Asbestos........... Oct 72 
Asbestos Roofing and...... Dec., 76 
Bigger Profits in Asphalt..Jan., 72 
Breaking Joints in Laying 
is (lial ean aoe yee, See See May, 54 
Pines pinetancdat te ene March, 30 
for Farm Barns, Asbestos. .Nov., 77 
for Railroad Stations, Asphalt, 
Oct., 76 
Further Information Regarding 
Filex-a-Tile Roll. 322.0244 Oct., 76 
in Roll Roofing Form, Asphalt, 
June, 103 
Making Hand-Rived Cypress, 
Nov., 65 
Methods jot@icayine..e nee July, 59 
Montross Metal...........April, 90 
Mottled Asphalt........... April, 96 
New Line of Heppes Asphalt, 
Aug., 92 
Proper Method of Laying..Feb., 56 
Rex Rooting cnidassee ose May, 96 
Some Features of Asphalt..June, 94 
Phat: Gastae:: seamen nee Nate, 
to Give the “Thatched” Roof 
Effect, Laying. . . April, 88 
Winthrop Tapered Asphalt. Feb., 82 
Shingling: 
Onathe’ Pacihc’ Goast-.m. April, 58 
Some Aspects of Modern, 
March 37; April, 34; May, 27; 
June,” 275° July27; Aug. $1; 
Sept., AD Oct e27F Dec 27, 
Some Comments on; 
Aug., 55; Sept., 56 
SEAGIG Ge rt ac SE AE ept., 54 
Shiplap Columns, Making...... May, 62 
Shop, A Well-Equipped Carpenter, 
Aug., 45 
Shortage of Timber in Holland. Aug., 68 
Show: 
Berger’s Exhibit at Complete 
Dinild ing hehe Sees i May, 80 
Chicago’s Ninth Annual Cement, 
March, 55 


in Cleveland, Soime Attractive 
Exhibits at the Complete 


Balding). 228. b kemeee oe April, 37 
New Goods Seen at the Cement, 
April, 72 
_ Opportunities at the Cement, 
TE ate ae od aie Jan., 47 
The Chicago Cement......)} YOv.,. 49 
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Show: (Continued) 
The Complete Building, 


58 


Jan., 60; March, 54; Oct., 
Shrinkage in Tenement House Con- 
StFuCctiONn gesseear ee parr May, 33 
Sill and Corner Post, Construction 
Of RA eis ieee ete es yes Aug., 56 
Silo: 
and Windmill Tower, A Com- 
DIN ALOT RENE eee March, 47 
for.$200, A 160-Ton.:..-... Aug., 57 
Silos in Missouri, Concrete....April, 24 
Peerless Molds for Concrete, 
Decre75 
“Simplex Junior’ Concrete Mixer, 
March, 78 
Skylight, Berger’s Puttyless....Jan., 69 
Skyscraper : 
Concrete Mixing Plant on Roof 
OL re re et aes asters Sept. e777 
New York’s Latest........April, 40 
Wrinkle, “Floor for Doctors,” 
A New, Springfield Third Na- 
TIONa Danko. & 19, > lsere June, 28 
Slab Asphalt Shingle, A New Dia- 
BVKOYIKEL ale, o's oy tes RR EC Jan. 74 
Slate: 
(NBD OO ae DOUt werent roe «+ ate July, 90 
and Sslate seroducts -< . = ad. May, 100 
as a Roofing Material....June, 100 
RIG OLE ms Li Campers tee ai. 3). June, 98 
Iewayeuaunyeas Welbayds. Gilg @ a ee July, 88 
Roofing, The “Old English” Style 
One Ras hos cy ae Lene uly, 76 
Roofs, Some Comments on, 
April, 32 
Sold in. 1915, Value of...... June, 26 
To Harden and Polish..... Octass 
Sliding Garage Doors, Arrangement 
GERRY Ss weer ere acl. ss See, Dec., 57 
Sliding Partitions, Arrangement of 
May, 59; June, 31; July, 49 
Slipping and Tripping, Casualties 
IT OU Ais Say ae ss s aA ule 
Smith Mixerette Concrete Mixer, 
Bolderslllustratinoras de. tse Oct as2 
Smoke Chamber in a_ Fireplace, 
Dirnrensionsmotrases estes c.. Nov., 58 
Smoke Stains from Fireplace Bee 
IRETIUCONNOES A 5 2.5 8a cE May, 50 
Snowguard, The “Standard”...Dec., 82 
Society of Architects, New York, 
July, 34 
Soft Pine, Exhibit of Arkansas. May, 36 
Soller’s Self-Calculating Scale for 
StaitesGiaenss ines. 35. Aug., 90 
Sound-Absorbing Stone, A New, 
Dec., 80 
Soundproof Building, A........Aug., 62 
South Africa, Corrugated Iron for 
I OGiiG.- areata ener Seer June, 50 
South Dakota Master Builders’ Asso- 
CLALIGHM IPE ce 2. tye May, 28 
South, Timber Supply of the..Sept., 56 


Southern Yellow Pine, Model Farms 


Obi, hep eect ey. & odie Nov., 81 
Southwestern Concrete Show...Dec., 71 
Spark May Cost a Farm, A....Nov., 82 
Speakman-Stratton Mixing Valve, 

the Ne wanerpet cee cee ees Oct., 78 
“Special” Concrete Mixer, Archer, 

é April, 96 
Specifications for Carey Building 
Materials, Architects’.........May, 79 
Specifications. for Installation of 
Stewart Furnaces... i. .Oct., 78 
Splinters, A Safe Way to Remove, 
Dec., 26 
Sportsmen, New Building of ‘Interest 

to: 34). Sees et alee os ay, 36 
Spout, Obtaining Bevels for a Dia- 

MON Aa earn Se ee ee March, 48 
Stability of Arches, The....... Nov., 72 
Stable Equipment, Modern.:..Novy., 78 
Stable with Hollow Walls, A Con- 

Creteraneee . 8. sia eee Feb., 46 
Staginowmesiine lin oem cee Sept., 54 
Stains : 

from Fireplace Brick, Removing 

pimOkemeeru: wage seat oak ¢ May, 56 


Stains: (Continued) 
from Marble, Removing Linseed 
March, 51 
from Wood, Hints for Remov- 
Ing PSEaA, Se July, 45 
Permanent Exhibit of Woods 
andi Ey eee ee Sept., 67 
Some Comments on Wood and, 
May, 2I 
Stair: 
Builders, Soller’s Self-Calcu- 
lating ScalesicGree... oe Aug., 90 


Door, Rodgers’ Automatic. April, 98 
Tenements, Modern Open..June, 68 


Stairway : 
and Elevator Inclosures, March, 64 
The. Bessler Movable...... July, go 
Work, Laying Out Face Mold in, 
Jan., 49 
Stall a “Building”? Is a Fruit..May, 48 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., Phila- 


delphia, Oitice ott en oom Dec., 75 


“Standard” Snowguard, The...Dec., 82 
Standards and Appeals, New York 
Boardeotiws se een eer Auge 
Standards, Schedule of Ventilation 
June, 30 
Stanley : 
Barn Door Latch, New....Sept., 78 


Garage Door Hinge, New..Dec., 
Garage Door Holder, New. June, 
Scrap Book of Garage Hard- 
WERE Cr Oe cia. eccusa ie ic Oct. 
Starrett Tools, New Catalog of. July, 
Stations, Asphalt Shingles for Rail- 
POAC, Seed he ee ie ie ee Oct., 
Stearns Hardware, Catalog of.Nov., 
Steel: 
Ceilings, New Method of Mak- 


mon Classik Aa tek eee Dec., 75 
Cores for Concrete Floor Con- 
struction, Berger’s...... March, 84 
Doors, Something New in Hol- 
POWais oh oe oe oe ee April, 98 
Forms, The Cost of Using, 
March, 52 
Frame Commercial Pal a 
IMamiatire: §: 23.0% nee , 29 


Square, Framing with the. yee 
Square, Roof Framing with the, 
Jan., 45; March, 49; Sept., 

Step Construction, Simple Concrete, 


Feb., 71 

Steps, Constructing Simple Concrete, 
April, 60 

“Sterling Homes,’ New Office Build- 
THIET c.c Se ad,s. . » Zonk Feb., 80 

Stewart Furnaces, Specifications for 
Installation ots... 5. ..0e snes Octsi7s 


Stewart Simple Heating Plant.. July, 


Stippling, Some Hints on...... July, 64 
Stone: 
A New Sound-Absorbing...Dec., 80 


-Masonry, Mortars for Brick and, 


May, 49; June, 64 

Storage House for the Farm, Fruit, 
May, 45 

Store: 

Building, A Modern Department, 
May, 61 

Building, Suggestions Wanted 
POLace tonic nh ontas, « Aree March, 51 
Designs Ane Uinusuall.eee Oct., 62 
Hront,eDetailsfof jatec. cues Aug., 32 
Storm Sash Hanger, Peerless..Nov., 94 


Stratton Level, The Story of the, 


March, 92 
Strength of Portland Cement Mor- 
tars and Concrete, Compressive, 
; July, 26 
Strength of Treated Timber..Nov., 70 
Stress for Structural Timbers, Work- 
inng'y Winttiyiade ete ae ee ee tee Sept., 24 


Stresses in Web Members of a Fink 
Truss, New Method of Determin- 


ING aesc tease eros eee May, 53 
Structure, Tests of Reinforced Con- 
crete Flat Slate: temepe > ae July, 62 
Stucco : 
and Plaster Work, Hydrated 


Lime, fore. dees eee July, 72 
Coated House, . eee the,. 
, 67; April, 36 
Coated Frame asacace A, 
July, 19 


Stucco: (Continued) 
Finish, An Apartment House of, 
Sept., 
Finish, Low- Cost Cottage of, 


: Aug 
for Exterior Walls, Solid. Wie. 
House in Rochester, N.-Y., A, 

; March, 
House in Worcester, A Tile and, 

Dec., 
Houses, Suggestions for Paint- 
in Building Construction. . April, 
Surfaces, Cracking and Discol- 

OQuaAWMONaiiea ees cae . July, 


Surfaces, Protecting and Deco- 
rating Concrete, Brick and, 

July, 

Studding Sockets for Concrete Walls, 

Oct., 
Studio Building, A Fourteen-Story, 

June, 


Style of Slate Raatne! The “Old 
Pn ALShivw cpa eo tls csayees eo ass 8 uly 
Substitute, Aroba, A Cocobola. Say 
Suburban Cottage of Moderate Cost, 

June, 
Suburban House of Seven Rooms, A, 


Dec.; 42 
Suburbs, A Frame Cottage for the, 
Sept., 42 
Suggestions for Wall Decoration, 
Sept., 65 
Sulphate of Zine for Walls... foce 25 
Summer: 
Cottage, Wall Board for the, 
July, 60 
School of Manual Training, 
May, 102 


Schools and Municipal Camps in 
» National: Forests..........Dec., 
Sunlight Acetylene Gas Machine, 


Feb., 7 


Supplement of Colonial Door Treat- 
ment and Modern Lighting Fix- 
tures 

Surfaces: 

Cracking and Discoloration in 
Stucco 


Polish on Concrete........ Nov., ¢ 


Protecting and Decorating Con- 
crete, Brick and Stucco. .July, 
Surfacing Machine,  Ball-Bearing 
Ls) ROR ae ie ae Jan., 
“Sweating” of a Concrete Covered 
~ Floor Nov., 
Swimming Pool in Toledo, Municipal, 


ug., 

Syracuse Dwelling, A Cleverly 
NATIC AG te corre Aidho-n ereiaile « April, 
System of Handrailing, The Arris 


May, 
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The “Van Guilder” Building, 


OGiee 7 


AB 

Table of Many Pieces, A Wooden, 
Jan., 
Tanks of Unusual Construction, 
Concreten Grails. eo. esc March, 
Teachers’ Cottages, Plans for..Nov., 
Teachers, Course in Concrete for 
Manual Training 
Temperature Regulator, 
Nar” Automatic Room...... Sept., 

Tempering Wood-Working Tools, 
Nov., 


Diels tevalie, @ (iv! a) 0 


Tenement House: 
Construction in New Jersey, 
Aug., 66; Oct., 58; Nov., 32; Dec., 
Construction in New York City, 
Sept., 
Construction, Shrinkage in. May, 
Tenements, Modern Open Stair. June, 
Tenon, Wedging a Haunched, 
Nov., 55; Dec., 
Terms Discussed, Some Building, 
May, 
Test of Fenestra Windows, Fire Re- 
SIStill Page aan tetey esse a. + ns) eine Nov., 
Test of Hollow Tile Floor...... Ma 
Testing Floors and Walls of Build- 
ings, Instrument for........ June, 
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Tests of Cabot’s Quilt, Unique. .July, 
Tests of Reinforced Concrete Flat 


Slabwotutictibemee sar ona. woe July, 
“Thatched” Roof Effect, Laying 
Shinglesmtow Give, thea. 5. a2 2 April, 
Theater, Another New York...May, 


Theaters and Motion Picture Houses, 
April, 

Three-Door Combination, Munger, 
June, 
Three-Family House in Pensacola, A, 
Jan., 

Dhrittewl hes book tOl.c > 1 ee May: 


Ties, Whalebone Wall.......... Jans 16 


Tile: 
A Two-Family House of Hollow, 
July, 
and Stucco House in Worcester, 


Construction, Building a Modern 
Low-Cost Bungalow of Hol- 
LOWER Eset es ers iate wir os May, 

Floor, Test of Hollow...... May, 

in Oakland Buildings, 
Hollow July, 

Products, Value of Brick and, 

Sept., 
New and Improved, 
March, 


Tilting - Level, 


Timber : 
in Holland, Shortage of. 
Strength of Treated.......1 Nov., 
Supply ot the South. .....: Sept., 
The: Sanitary Handling of..May, 
Timbers, Strength of Treated. .Jan., 
Timbers, Working Unit Stress for 
Stepuctitale erie. ti... 4/2. Sept., 
Toledo, Municipal Swimming Pool in, 


Aug., 
Tool Catalog, Millers Falls. .March, 
Tool Chest, Construction of a Car- 
POMPE has Mens Meee = rahoncus t's sual April, 
Tool Chest, Designs Wanted of Car- 
penters’ Feb.., 
Tools: 
Catalog of Carpenters’ 
Catalog of Woodworkers’. 
New Catalog of Starrett....July, 
Sharfpieepryout.. . oc...) July, 
Tempering Wood-Working. Nov., 
Varnish for Nov., 
Toronto Builders’ New 
Officers of July, 
Tower: 
A Combination Silo and Wind- 
mall ne. =e March, 
and Ventilator Details, Bell, 
March, 
of Jewels, Sale of the..... May, 
Track, The “Hummer” Door Hanger 
AN Gees preter s wise eh sle eo April, 
Trade Notesmo.. « - Wan. o2s Feb, 02; 
March, 92; April, 100; May, 102; 
June, 105; July, 90; Aug., 92; 
Sept., 88; Oct., 82; Dec., 
Trade, Opportunity for Foreign. Oct., 
Trade School, Graduation Exercises 
Otmtnes Newsy Ork.. <0... esas May, 
Trade Schools, Federal Aid for. June, 
Trades: 
at Carnegie Institute, Preparing 
iGjE (Anko. HORA anes eae ree Sept., 
in Literature, The Building. Nov., 
Wages for 1916, Building. . May, 
Traffic, The Blue Book of...... Aug., 
Training in St. Paul, Practical Man- 
(EN Sheets HAA Rea cee Jan., 
Training, Summer School of Manual, 


Sat. 


’ Exchange, 
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May, 102 


Treated Timber, Strength of...Nov., 
Trees of Sequoia, aiantiete. 2: Feb., 
Tricks of the Builders’ Trade, Some, 
Deer 

Trim, Elgin “Nu Wa” Sanitary. 
April, 
Triple “A” Floor Smoothers, New 
Models of May, 
Triple “A” Machine Company, New 
Location for Ma 
Tripping, Casualties from Slipping 
and ug., 
Trough, Cassens’ Ideal Eaves. 
Trough, Rustic Fountain and gos, 
Sena eels s * stain c 
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38 


90 


May, 100 


63 


51 


Truss, An Rig viorn Century Roof, 
: Sept., 
Truss, New Method of Determining 
Stress in Web Members: of a Fink, 
y May, 
Trussed Concrete Steel Company, 
Convention of Branch Managers, 
March, 
Trusses, Design of Beams, Girders 
and. .Jan., 61; Feb., 53; March, 53; 
April, 63; May, 47; June, 63; July, 
Tube for Storing Blue Print and 
Dcawaniee Papetecse seeds: May, 
Twin Citv Builders’ Exchanges, Out- 
WAG Ole 2) ince laces tea eed Aug., 
Two-Family House, A Western Type 


Details for Applying... 
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eS es secure ak SOTO 5 ee Feb., 19 
Two-Family House of Hollow Tile, 
YG ne 5, eRnaace Bie) Snich ooy eee July, 46 
Type, A Farm House of the Cottage, 
Nov., 34 
Type of Two-Family House, A 
Th WEEE Eee aay ide a8 oe atiens Feb. 10 
U 
Undertaking, A Novel Architectural, _ 
June, 76 
“Uniform” Saw Set, Pettey’s...Jan., 80 
Union Carbide Company, Propo- 
Sitiont OG es ..: soc cask eee Nov., 84 
Unique Architectural Scheme in 
_ Building Construction, A....Aug., 67 
Unique Commercial Building. ..Aug., 41 
“Universal” Hand-Block Belt Sand- 
iit Chine baa eed. ere! April, 94 
Universal Telescoping Casement Ad- 
JUStCEM ts Soeekee ate <i. dae Sept., 78 
Upson Wall Board, New.....: April, 100 
Upson’s Processed Board....... Jan., 69 
Use: 
Arkansas Soft Pine for Farm, 
Nov., 88 
of Bricks in New York... -:Oct., 62 
of Oak Flooring in a Chtrch, 
May, 57 
of Sheet Metal on Farm Build- 
ine Sieenr. Lc tenes of oe Nov., 67 
Uses, Correspondence Course in 
Isum er ancaits: sleet. cic Nov., 49 
Utilization of Exposition Materials, 
May, 46 
V 
Valleys for Greenhouse Construction, 
Getting Out Curved. ..2.22.. Nov., 58 
Valve, The New Speakman-Stratton 
MWS abn. oie eae Or esic open reas Oct278 
“Van Guilder” Building System, The, 
Oct., 74 
Warnisnerote boOolsmea an ie eer Nov.. 57 
Vaudeville by Chicago Builders’ and 
Traders’ Exchange, Buffet Lunch- 
Pay AOE LANG Duy Ao Re eT 6 foe Nov., 73 
Veneered House, A Half-Timbered, 
Oct., 42 
Veneering, Antiquity of Glue and, 
March, 58 
Ventilation : 
of Buildings in New York..Jan., 63 
of Farm Buildings......... Dec., 80 
of the Modern Farm Barn..Nov., 31 
Standards, Schedule of....June, 30 
Ventilator Details, Bell Tower and, 
March, 27 
Ventilators, A Practical Exhibit of 
Wallis te aerate a crerecstas 5 ee Oct., 70 
Ventilators for Farm Barns, Globe, 
Nov., 78 
Veranda, Portico and Porch...Dec., 55 
Ww 
Wages for 1916, Building Trades, 
May, 74 
Wallboard: 
Black hock eed stairs June, 90 
Details of Decorating...... June, 51 
.March, 39 
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Wallboard: (Continued) 
for Exhibition Booths, Neponset, 
Feb., 82 
toy Karm Buildings J) ..5- Nov., 92 
for the Summer Cottage....July, 60 
in the Bungalow, Use of...Aug., 42 
Interiors, Woodwork in...Sept., 45 
New Moulding for........ Sept., 86 
ING wil DSOnms.-aaesuiiss ome April, 100 
Paneling, Details of........ Feb., 62 
The Interior Finishing Material, 
Jan., 57 
Work, How to Estimate....May, 34 


Wall Boards, Rapid Development in 


ISEROM me Set Le ee nee en hes June, 83 
Wall: 
; Decoration, Suggestions for, 
Sept., 65 
Paper, Preventing Old Brick 


Work from Discoloring, 

May, 56; Aug., 56 
Ties, Whalebone .......... Jan., 69 

Type, Concrete House of Hol- 
LG Woh ken sete April, 79 

Walls: 

A Concrete Stable with Hollow, 
Feb., 46 

In Australia, Repairing Plastered, 
Aug., 50 

of Buildings, Instrument for 
Testing Floors and...... June, 34 
Solid Stucco for Exterior..Aug., 29 


Studding Sockets for Concrete, 
Oct 5 
Sulphate: of Zine tor... Dec., 25 
Warehouse for los Angeles, Mam- 
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Ives Patent Window Stop 
Adjuster 


Prevents Drafts, Dust and Window Rattling 


EAVY BED 


PATENTED 
The only stop adjuster made from one piece of 
metal with solid ribs and heavy bed that will not 
cup or turn in tightening the screw. 


Descriptive circular mailed on application 


THE H. B. IVES CO. 


Manufacturers of Builders’ Hardware 
NEW HAVEN CONN., U. S. A. 


Our Use of it 
On Parquet Flooring 


Has been the result of time, money and ex- 
perience. We have been making Fine Flooring 
for twenty years. We make nothing else and 
can serve you with plain or ornamental, thick 
or thin, to your satisfaction. Ask for our 
Colored Floor Plates. 


Made of extra quality stock, carefully inspected 
and guaranteed free from the imperfections of 
braid and finish which destroy common cords 
so quickly. The Spots on the Cord, in 
any color, are our trade mark, 
used only with this extra 
quality. 

Samples and full informa- 
tion gladly sent. 


Samson Cordage Works 
Boston, Mass. 


a Minute! 


There’s no need of fig- 
uring any further until 
you know whether your 
prospect wants his heat- 
ing system piped or pipe- 
less. 

We can. satisfy him 
either way. Illustration 
shows our Harmon Piped 
Furnace—all cast iron as 
you see it, without the 
casing. 

May we help with your 
specifications? 


American Bell & 
Foundry Co. 


Northville Mich. 
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Japanese Gateway at Napanoch. 
Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains. Olive B. Sarre, Architect 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains | 


Rich, Velvety, Lasting Colors 
Preserve Your Shingles, Sidings and Timbers 


You are sure of beautiful coloring, durable wearing qualities, and 
thorough preservation of the woodwork if you insist upon Cabot’s 
Stains. Their colors are the strongest and finest natural pigments, 
ground in pure linseed oil and mixed in specially refined Creosote. 
“the best wood preservative known.’’ They will not wash off or 
blacken, and are the only stains that are not dangerously inflam- 
mable. Quality Proved by Thirty Years’ Use. The Original Shingle- 


Cabot’s Quilt 


A scientific heat insulator and sound-deadener that makes houses 
warmer in winter and cooler in summer and deadens sound in floors 
and partitions. Not a mere felt or paper, but a non-conducting mat 
that is about thirty times warmer than common papers. 


You can get Cabot’s Stains and Quilt all over the country. Send 


for samples and names of nearest agents. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 


BOSTON, MASS. 
1133 Broadway, New York 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 


Cabot’s Conservo Wood Preservative, Stucco Stains, Brick Stains, 
Damp-Proofing. 


A House 


MINERAL WOOL 


is warm in winter, cool in sum- 
mer and is thoroughly deafened. 
The lining is vermin proof; Mineral 
wool checks the spread 
of fire and keeps out 


Sample andCircalarFree CGampness. 


U.S. MINERAL WOOL CO. 
NEW YORK 


1% 


140 CEDAR STREET 


SEND _ §$ 


remarkably handy tool 


“The New Complete Saw Set” 


embodying every practical, common-sense feature of all others, and 
these 2 features that no other saw set has: 1, adjustable side 
gauge to bring the point of each tooth under the anvil; 2, top 
clamp screw to regulate amount of set. Wearing surfaces made of 
hardened tool steel. Take advantage of the Parcels Post by send- 
ing $1.00 for this attractive offer. We prepay postage. 


Otis A. Smith Rockfall, Conn. 
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A Frame House of the Chalét Type 


A Well-Considered Design in a Most Picturesque Set- 
ting—A Few Details of Construction—Cost $4,300 


By CHARLES ALMA BYERS 


IKE the bungalow, the Swiss chalét is a style 
of architecture that, in this country, is vari- 
ously interpreted. Although it must always 

retain certain characterizing lines and features, it 
is largely a creation of individuality. And like the 
bungalow also, it permits these liberties with per- 


to different climates. In fact, it is a style that can 
be employed just as satisfactorily in one section of 
the country as in another. 

The house here shown is an excellent example of 
the Swiss chalét style, and possesses many admir- 
able features, from both the exterior and the in- 


A Frame House of the Chalét Type—Architect and Builder, Edward E. Sweet, Los Angeles, Cal. 


fect grace, for, if made by a skilled and consci- 
entious builder, the house evolved from individual 
interpretation of the style will invariably constitute 
an attractive and comfortable home. The chalét, 
however, has a certain important advantage over the 
bungalow in that it is more universally adaptable 
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terior point of view. In general design, it shows 
marked individuality, and has a good, substantial 
appearance. Its siding is of sawed redwood shakes, 
laid in a very attractive manner, and the excellent 
arrangement of the straight-lined finishing timbers 
gives it an effect that is truly artistic. A care- 
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ful study of the exterior view is well merited. 

The foundation is of concrete, but the chimney 
and porch piers are mainly of pressed brick, a few 
clinker brick being worked into them to give a 
slight rustic effect. The roof is but mildly pitched, 
which is quite satisfactory in Southern California, 
where this house was erected, but in other localities 
it may be given any angle necessary to meet local 
conditions. The roof covering here used is a gray 
asbestos composition, but in many places shingles 
will probably prove equally satisfactory. The wide 
overhang of the eaves and gables constitute a char- 
acteristic of the chalét, and should be invariably 
maintained. 

A feature that, because of its style, helps ma- 
terially to enhance the outside appearance of this 
house is the front porch, which virtually extends 
across the entire front, but is covered only in the 
center portion by what might be termed a marquise. 
The flooring is of cement, edged with brick, and 
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ing baskets help to add charm to these truly delight- 
ful outdoor retreats. 

To give a still greater artistic appearance to the 
exterior of this house, or to overcome any possible 
appearance of plainness at these points, there is 
a slight projection to the walls of the first story, on 
either side at a point about midway between the 
front and the back, and these projections are each 
covered with a small individual roof. On one side it 
is the dining room that projects beyond the main 
line, and on the other side it is a bed room. 

The exterior color scheme is quite effective. The 
siding shakes are stained a light brown color, and 
the finishing timbers are painted a very dark brown 
shade. The roofing, as already stated, is gray, and 
the brick work is naturally a dark red. 

Inside the house is comfortable and home-like. 
More than that, it possesses a number of distinc- 
tive features in the way of decorative and built-in 
effects. The finish is in good taste, and creates a 
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Second Floor 


A Frame House of the Chalét Type—Floor Plans—Scale 1/16 In. to the Foot 


the low, broad steps are also of brick. Four low, 
pedestal-like piers are arranged along the front, 
one at each corner and one on each side of the front 
steps. These, acting as rests for potted plants, are 
purely decorative, for they do not help to support 
the roof in any way. The little individual roof is, 
instead, supported at the outer end by chains from 
above. The arrangement of these chains, together 
with the dependent timbers, should be particularly 
studied by the prospective builder of a house of 
this type. 

Another admirable feature of the exterior is 
found in the long, airy balconies of the second floor. 
There is one of these on each side, running the full 
length, both identical in dimensions and design— 
both open at each end and along one side. They 
are inclosed with low, solid balustrades, and are 
roofed and ceiled. They are sufficiently wide at each 
end to be used for sleeping purposes, and may be 
easily inclosed, if desired, with roll curtains. Hang- 


dignified appearance without depriving the rooms 
of coziness. The different rooms deserve to be 
studied in more or less detail, and as an assistance 
in doing so the interior views of the living room and 
of the dining room should be closely observed. The 
arrangement and dimensions of the rooms may be 
noted from the floor plans here shown. 

The living room, which extends across the entire 
front, is long and comparatively narrow. The front 
door is exactly in the center, and at either side 
are a broad plate-glass window and two small case- 
ment windows. These, with other windows in each 
end, give the room a great deal of light. In one end 
is an excellent fireplace with built-in book cases at 
either side, the whole being of particularly striking. 
and artistic design. Not only is the fireplace con- 
structed of brick, mainly of the clinker kind, but 
the book cases are also of brick, as well as the broad 
hearth. The counter-shelf of the fireplace is on line 
with the shelf-like tops of the book cases, an excel- 
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A Frame House of the Chalét Type—View of the End of Living Room, Showing the Fireplace and Mantel 
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lent arrangement, and above each book case is a 
small window. 

The ceiling of the room is beamed in a rather 
original fashion, which is especially effective, and 
from the center beams projects a total of seven 
electric-light globes. A paneled wainscot covers the 
lower half of the walls, and above this point a paper 
of distinctive and artistic pattern is used. The 
woodwork, which is of cedar, is finished in fumed 
oak color, and the flooring, as in all of the first-floor 
rooms, is oak. 


The Dining Room Buffet 


The dining room contains a buffet that is indeed 
a masterpiece of work. It extends the full length 
of the outside wall, and is unique not only because 
of its broad sweep but also for the reason that brick 
work forms a prominent feature of its construction. 
In fact, it is built almost entirely of brick, with the 
exception of the doors and drawers and counter- 
shelves. The center part of the buffet is extremely 
low, and contains two cabinet sections and one de- 
partment of drawers. Above the counter-shelf are 
four casement windows; and in the corner at each 
end is a small china closet, the top of which also 
forms a shelf. 
each of these. 

The ceiling is beamed in somewhat the same style 
as in the living room, and, besides the center chan- 
delier, there are four small ceiling-light globes. The 
walls are paneled to the height of the doors, and 
along the top of the paneling runs the usual plate 
rail. The frieze above is of paper, of dignified pat- 
tern. The woodwork, as in the living room, is of 
cedar, and is similarly finished. 


! The Kitchen Equipment 


The kitchen is of the so-called cabinet kind, which 
means that it contains nearly every possible built-in 
convenience, in the way of cupboards, cabinets, flour 
bins, etc. It also possesses a draught cooler. Both 
the woodwork and the plastered portions of the 
walls of this room are white enameled. 

Off of the kitchen is a screened porch, with sta- 
tionary wash trays, as well as a lavatory. 

There are two bed rooms on the lower floor, and 
a small hall forms the necessary connections be- 
tween these rooms and the remainder of the house. 
One of the bed rooms has a small dressing room, 
and the other possesses a roomy closet. The hall 
contains a closet for coats and wraps and a small 
linen closet. The woodwork of the rooms, as well as 
the hall, is enameled white, and the walls are 
papered. 

From the hall rises the stairway to the second 
floor, as well as descends the stairway to the base- 
ment. A furnace, located in the 10 x 14 ft. base- 
ment, supplies heat to the different rooms. The 
basement is walled and floored with concrete. 

On the second floor are two large bed rooms, each 
with a closet, and the bath room. The bath room 
contains, besides the usual fixtures, a linen cabinet 
and a medicine chest. Maple flooring is used 
throughout the second floor. The woodwork and 
plastered walls of the bath room are enameled in 
ivory tone, andthe woodwork. of the remainder of 
the second story is painted a light buff color, while 
the walls are tinted in delicate shades. Both bed 


Smaller windows are placed above, 
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rooms are exceptionally well lighted with windows, 
each possessing windows on three sides. 

The principal framing timbers of this house are 
of the following dimensions: Mud sills, 4 x 6 in.; 
girders, 4 x 4 in.; first-floor joists, 2-X- Stites soon 
joists over basement, 2 x 10 in.; second-floor joists, 
2x 10 in.; ceiling joists, 2 x 4 in.; rafters, 2 xcA in; 
collar ties, 2 x 3 in.; ridge poles, 1 x 6 in.; plates, 
2x 4 in.; studding, 2 x 4 in.; underpins on piers, 
4x 4 in.; underpins on outer walls, 2 x 4 in. 

The exterior vertical walls are covered with 7 x 
7-in. Oregon pine sheating, placed diagonally. The 
sawed Redwood shakes are laid in alternate courses 
with exposures of 8 in. and 3 in. to the weather, 
and the belt courses are of 2 x 6 in. Redwood. The 
exterior stain used is composed of Princess red, 
lampblack, distillate and boiled oil, the latter con- 
stituting a fourth part of the liquid. 

The overhang of the roof at the eaves and gables 
is 2 ft.6in. The covering of the roof, an asbestos- 
like composition, is “Silveroid,” made by the Pioneer 
Paper Company of Los Angeles, Cal. 

The sizes of the different rooms are shown by the 
accompanying floor plans, as already stated. The 
ceilings of the first-floor rooms are 9 ft. high and 
of the second-floor rooms 8 ft. 6 in. The paneled 
wainscot in the living room extends to a height of 
4 ft. 6 in., which is also the height of the built-in 
book-cases and the fireplace mantel shelf. The plate 
shelf of the dining room, at the top of the paneling, 
is located approximately 7 ft. 6 in. from the floor, 
and the china closets reach to a height of 5 ft., while 
the counter-shelf of the buffet is about one-half this 
height. The woodwork of these two rooms is stained 
with Johnson’s Wood Dye, made by S. C. J ohnson 
& Son, Racine, Wis. 

The furnace is of the hot-air type, called a 
“Browne,” and was made by the Phillips Heating 
& Ventilating Company of Los Angeles. 

This house was recently built in Los Angéles, 
Cal., at a total cost of $4,300, and is the home of 
Thomas Haywood. Edward E. Sweet, a well-known 
architect of the city named, was the designer and 
builder. 


Death of Frederick W. Dodge 


Architects and builders throughout the country 
will regret to learn of the death of Frederick W. 
Dodge, president of the F. W. Dodge Company, 
which occurred at his home in New York City on 
the morning of Nov. 10. He was born in Melrose, 
Mass., Jan. 24, 1864, and was 51 years old. In 
1891 he founded the company in question in Bos- 
ton, and in the following year opened a branch 
office in New York City, where in 1896 he formed 
a partnership with C. W. Sweet, publisher of the 
Architectural Record, the Record and Guide, and 
Sweet’s Catalogue. Shortly afterward the head 
office of the F. W. Dodge Company was transferred 
to New York City and its business of issuing daily 
building reports as devised by its founder was 
rapidly extended to other large cities. At the time 
of his death Mr. Dodge had been for several years 
one of the largest publishers of the country in the 
architectural and building trade fields, several of 
his publications being issued in New York, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh and other Western cities. 
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Some “Wrinkles” in House Building 


Suggestions Regarding Constructive Features Likely to 
Interest the Young Builder in the Smaller Country Towns 


By G. L. McMurpuy 


<=" HILE the framing of ordinary 
houses between the foundations 
| 
1 


and the roof does not present 
many problems that should worry 
the ordinary carpenter, some sug- 
gestions relating to methods not 
commonly put into practice, but 
which if employed would improve 
matters, may be of interest, more 
especially to the younger mem- 
bers of the craft located in the 
smaller country towns. 

Since the use of concrete became so general for 
foundations, and lumber has increased in price, the 
practice of using large timbers for sills has fallen 
largely into disuse and built-up sills are taking 
their place. In Figs. 1 and 3 are shown two meth- 
ods of forming such sills which will be found satis- 
factory if the foundation walls are carefully leveled. 
Fig. 1 also shows the best method of building up 
corner posts that I have seen used. It gives 
strength and ample nailing space to each side. 

If the floor lining is laid and partition sills run 
for both walls and interior partitions, as shown in 
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Fig. 1—Method of Framing Sill, Also Headers and Trimmers, and Building 


Up Corner Post 
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Fig. 2—Showing a Good Method of Rat-proof Construction 


shouia be done wherever lap siding (clapboards ) 
are to be used, I find the angle 8 x 12 handier and 
easier to work than an angle of 45 deg. The plumb 
cuts are easier to make and the extreme ends of 
the square give the angle without looking for fig- 
ures. Also there is not so much loose upper ends 
of the sheathing to contend with. 

Most headers and trimmers in ordinary houses 
are put together with spikes, but sometimes a 
stronger construction is desired where it is not 
necessary to use girders. The general practice, in 
the larger towns at least, now is in such cases to 
use steel hangers, but sometimes these are not 
readily procured, and, anyway, I am old-fashioned 
enough to prefer the older and time-tested framing 
methods. Three meth- 
ods are shown at A, B 
and iC in Fig. 1, of 
which A is the best, as 
it gives the largest pro- 
portion of strength in 
both header and joist 
with the least weaken- 
ing by cutting, while the 


Fig. 3 — Another 
Method of Fram- 
ing Sill of the 
Built-up Type 
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Fig. 4—A Method of Laying Out 
Bridging with the Car- 
penter’s Steel Square 


Some “Wrinkles” in House Building as Described by the Author 


Figs. 1 and 2, and a 2-in. (wide) ground put on 
next the floor lining it will make it a discouraging 
business for rats and mice to get through into the 
wall spaces, as well as help in making a good job 
of putting down the base. Of course, the floor lin- 
ing should be laid diagonally, which will prevent its 
shrinkage from making a bad job of the finish floor, 
especially if hardwood or parquetry is used for fin- 
ish. Incidentally I have found 6d casing nails do 
as well as heavier ones for nailing the finish floor. 

Where the walls are sheathed diagonally, as 


other two ways are not to be recommended, 
though I have seen both used by men who consid- 
ered themselves superior workmen and designers. 

The usual practice here is to stud walls and par- 
titions solid and cut out door and window openings 
afterward, and I suppose most carpenters are fa- 
miliar with the rule for cutting door openings— 
3 in. wider and higher than the door size, that is 2 
ft. 11 in. x 6 ft. 11 in. for a 2-8 x 6-8 door; but I 
think few carpenters have any rule for cutting win- 
dow openings, probably because windows were so 
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much longer in becoming standardized. It used to 
be necessary to procure a list of sizes from the 
dealer, of whom the sash were bought before mak- 
ing the frames. I have several such lists, no two 
of which give the same sizes for sash of the same 
sized glass. However, except for sash required to 
be made to special detailed designs, regular sizes 
are now pretty well standardized, and an allowance 
of 1044 in. each way will make the right sized 
rough opening for windows where the sash are to 
be hung with weights. This rule will be found 
very convenient for all stock sizes and I have never 
seen it given or used outside of my own practice. 

Where the extra cost of long studding or the 
judgment of the designer makes it desirable to 
build each story independent instead of running the 
studding all the way up for both stories and the 
construction at the second floor line is, as shown at 
Fig. 2, it will be advisable to make a joint in the 
sheathing about midway of the floor joist and leave 
an opening of an inch between the sheathing of the 
two stories to allow for the shrinkage of the joists. 

Another thing that, while required by the build- 
ing ordinances of some cities, is not otherwise usual- 


Fig. 5—Showing How Some Mechanics “Return” the Gutter 
Against the Barge Board 
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water will find its way in and swell them and they 
will leak. 

While on the subject of gutters I desire to say 
that many carpenters, in putting on wooden gutters 
return the gutter against the fascia or barge board, 
as shown in Fig. 5. This always looks to me like 
poor taste on the part of the designer or lack of 
skill by the workman. Fig. 6 shows what I con- 
sider the proper way, to put on a wooden (or any 
other) gutter and the proper way to finish the end. 
Of course, where the gable finishes with a crown 
molding the gutter will miter against the crown 
molding. The above refers to the “Bungalow” 
style of finishing gables where no crown molding is 
used. 

I desire to say in conclusion that all the fore- 
going is primarily intended for the benefit of the 
carpenter who is his own designer, and for the 
more inexperienced men who look to their trade 
periodicals to post them on matters concerning 
which they have no opportunity to learn by obser- 
vation. 

Perhaps some of the readers will express their 
views on various phases of building work so that 
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Kig. (—What the Author Regards as the Proper Way to Put 
on a Wooden Gutter 


Some “Wrinkles” in House Building—By G. L. McMurphy 


ly done but should be, is that of cutting a row of 
bridging of the width of the studding midway in 
the height of all partitions including the walls for 
a fire stop to prevent a fire from finding a flue with 
a good draft in every wall space. A header the 
width of the floor joist should be cut between the 
joists over every bearing partition also. 

I inclose a sketch, Fig. 4, showing how to lay out 
bridging with the steel square, which is self-ex- 
planatory. 

When the frame is up and ready for the cornice 
and shingles the carpenter is sometimes called on 
to flash the openings for the down spouts, where 
wooden gutters are used and the tinner is not ready 
to put up the conductors, because this job can be 
done much easier and better before the shingling is 
done than after. The easiest and best way to do 
this is to get from the plumber a 114 or 1%-in. 
nipple or a short piece of pipe (2 or 3 in. long) with 
a thread on one end, bore a hole through the bottom 
of the gutter and screw the pipe in, bedding it well 
in white lead. This makes a solid job and one that 
will last as long as the gutter does. The conductor 
can easily be slipped up over it when the tinner 
gets ready to put it up. Of course all joints in 
wooden gutters should be well flashed with strips 
of sheet lead carefully bedded in paint, otherwise 


there may be a comparison of methods as they ob- 
tain in different sections of the country. It might 
result in a most interesting and valuable discussion. 


Coming Convention of Brick Manufacturers 


The National Brick Manufacturers’ Association 
has voted’ to hold its next annual convention in the 
city of Cleveland during the week beginning Mon- 
day, Feb. 21, 1916, at the Hotel Statler. The con- 
vention will occur at the time the Complete Build- 
ing Show is in progress, as this occurs in Cleveland 
Feb. 16 to 26. We understand that had it not been 
for the Complete Building Show, the brick manu- 
facturers would: probably have held their conven- 
tion in Atlantic City, but those interested in the 
Cleveland Exposition made a thorough campaign 
in the interests of that city and endeavored to con- 
vinee the brick manufacturers that a real oppor- 
tunity to place their material before a vast building 
public was offered at the Complete Building Show. 

Other conventions that will hold their meetings 
in Cleveland during the period named include the 
National Builders’ Supply Association and the Ohio 
Builders’ Supply Association. 
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Need of Accurately Estimating Costs 


The Ability to Correctly Estimate Is the Dividing Line 
Between the Journeyman and the Master Builder 


very largely a mathematical process, but suc- 

cessful estimating often depends upon 
whether the estimate is made up in a mechanical or 
in a conscientious way. It requires, in the first 
place, an analytical mind. In the second place, it 
demands resourcefulness, while in the third place it 
calls for a thorough knowledge of a dollar’s buying 
power in the labor and material markets. 


E STIMATING building construction costs is 


Ability to Estimate Is the Dividing Line Between the 
Journeyman and the Master Builder 


It has been said that the ability to estimate is the 
dividing line between the journeyman and the mas- 
ter builder. It requires more than mere accuracy 
and deftness in figuring. Experience and judgment 
are absolutely essential, a working knowledge of 
building construction, various materials, their mar- 
ket values, and the discounts allowed in the trade is 
vital. Then he must know how to apply them to the 
peculiar conditions which surround the operation he 
is working on. But prices and discounts are con- 
stantly changing, and cost of labor is higher to-day 
than at any time in the history of construction, and 
even construction methods are not proof against re- 
vision and reform. Building laws must conform to 
this progression, and what was lawful last year may, 
by ordinance, be entirely unlawful this year, Says a 
writer in a recent issue of Construction News. 
These are only a few of many departments with 
which the estimator must keep abreast, because 
each change in practice or improvement in material 
or methods, has a tremendous bearing upon the ulti- 
mate price of the operation, and frequently, in this 
age of speculation, upon the final decision of the 
owner as to whether he will go ahead with his plans 
or postpone. 


In Touch with Market Conditions 


It therefore is apparent that the estimator must 
keep in constant touch with market conditions. To 
do this he must depend largely upon his own 
queries for figures and discounts, but the only way 
in which he can know that he is getting all the dis- 
count he is entitled to is by consulting market re- 
ports and by noting the trend of buying or 
selling in the wholesale market and the con- 
ditions governing the sources of supply and ship- 
ment. Despite anti-trust and anti-monopolistic laws 
the tendency of the times is to standardize building 
materials of all kinds, and as soon as these are 
standardized prices naturally will be on a more or 
less fixed or stable level. The prices for many build- 
ing materials to-day seldom, if ever, change, but the 
discounts on them fluctuate widely and sometimes 
suddenly. Glass and hardware are notable examples 
of this kind of price changing. Other materials, 
such as lumber, cement, common brick, sand, steel, 


gravel, crushed stone and cinders are subject to the 
primary law of supply and demand, and their prices 
are liable to change without warning. There are 
other materials, such as front brick, stone, marble 
and roofing material which seldom report a fluctua- 
tion, and there are still other materials, like archi- 
tectural terra cotta, upon which there is no fixed 
price, a special figure being given by the manufac- 
turers according to the intricacy of the design. 

Because of this wide variation in prices some esti- 
mators figure their whole proposition out on a time 
basis, estimating materials in quantities and keep a 
cost data system in their offices upon which they can 
rely when information of this sort is sought at some 
future time. This is done whether the bids were 
successful or not.. They afford an opportunity to 
compare the estimates of cost of the different items 
with the actual cost of execution, and if a bid fails 
to win the job, satisfaction and experience may be 
gained by noting the items which may have been 
priced too high or too low. Another source of in- 
formation is the catalogue. If these are properly 
indexed for ready reference they will be found of 
great value for specific information. For close esti- 
mating bottom prices and full discounts are neces- 
sary, so that the estimator here consults the prices 
quoted by the salesmen direct, guided the while by 
the current market reports in his specialty publica- 
tion carrying this kind of service. 


Practice Among Small Contractors 


It is the practice among small contractors to add 
a lump sum to the total costs, the size of which de- 
pends entirely upon the activity of competition and 
the circumstances of the operator. If the payments 
are to be arranged on advantageous installments, so 
that the bidder can take advantage of the time dis- 
counts allowed on all work, he makes his profit a 
little lower. If long payments (hence heavy inter- 
est charges) are specified, then his profit appropria- 
tion is apt to be big. Some estimators base their 
profits upon a percentage of the estimated cost. 
This varies in ordinary cases from 10 to 20 per 
cent., according to the caliber of workmanship stip- 
ulated and the selection of materials and the ex- 
pense of handling it. Therefore, locality counts for 
much in the high or low cost of the work. 

Figuring on duplication is an important item, es- 
pecially if the work is of the suburban residential 
type, where one building will be duplicated many 
times. A considerable saving is then possible, be- 
cause certain kinds of material are purchasable in 
large quantities, either worked or unworked. This 
is especially true in manufactured parts, such as 
doors, windows, columns, balustrades, trim and 
flooring. The distance of the work from the mate- 
rial distribution center has much to do with the 
profit, although when materials can be taken direct 
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from the car to job on a special order, the cost is 
materially reduced, because then the material has 
only one handling and the extent of damage or 
waste is greatly reduced. Many contractors keep 
on file data of haulage costs from different sites on 
which they have figured for reference, and in this 
way they sometimes are able to underbid their com- 
petitors on this item alone. The most convenient 
and reliable of these systems is known as “‘cubing.” 
It is a system of taking the cubical contents of a 
building and fixing a price upon it, The rate is ob- 
tained by a comparison of plans and requirements 
with similar buildings which have been erected un- 
der conditions as near like those of the job in hand 
as it is possible to find them. 


Determining Cubical Costs 


There are several methods of determining cubical 
costs, however. One method is to multiply the 
square feet in the plan of the building by the hight 
from half the depth of the foundation to half the 
distance to the roof. Another system uses the hight 
from the bottom of the foundation and another ob- 
tains the actual cubical contents. Any of these may 
be used if the data for comparison is obtained in the 
same way, but all are subject to important vari- 
ations which experience and judgment alone will 
determine. For instance, if the contour of the 
building is very uneven, with low portions, such as 
porches and sheds and high portions, such as towers 
and cupolas, these must either be omitted from the 
whole and compared separately or a lump sum be 
added or subtracted according to the size and im- 
portance of the members. 


Estimating by “Cubing” Is Only Approximate 


Another variation arises in the sizes of the rooms, 
giving a ratio of partitions and division walls which 
is not constant, and, of course, a large building with 
many duplicate parts will require a different rating 
from a small one, so that the method of estimating 
by cubing is at best approximate, and its degree of 
accuracy depends largely upon the experience and 
judgment of the contractor. Even long experience 
will afford no safeguard against unusual feature of 
the interior, so that the cube rates can only be 
applied to buildings of ordinary character, and com- 
parisons are only reliable between buildings of like 
descriptions and uses, as the treatment of even the 
same materials will vary largely in buildings of 
varying uses. The hight of a building will not in- 
crease the cube rate proportionately, unless the in- 
ternal voids are alike, although it is certain that the 
higher one builds from the ground the more time 
and expense it requires to put the material in place, 
to say nothing of thicker walls or heavier steel and 
more expensive equipment, especially in elevators. 


Estimating by the Square 


A convenient method of estimating is by the 
square of 100 surface feet. This is especially ap- 
plicable to office buildings, schools, mills, stables, 
garages and all buildings where the floors are few 
in number or similar in plan. For one-story build- 
ings the price per square is taken to include the roof 
walls, floor and foundations, but for buildings of 
two or more stories the price per square should be 
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taken separately for each floor, the lower floors be- 
ing prices to include the foundations and the top to 
include the roof. 

This method of estimating by the square is not so 
accurate as by cubical contents, but the results are 
often more convenient and adoptable, because the 
tabulation of the square area of the various floors 
may be easily reduced to terms of accommodation 
for public buildings or shops. For instance, a given 
floor area in a schoolhouse means accommodation 
for a certain number of pupils; in a church for a 
certain number of sittings; in factories for the man- 
ufacture of staple goods a certain number of ma- 
chines and operatives. This unit of accommodation 
is sometimes carried farther, and, by the reverse 
process, is made the basis of another method of esti- 
mating the approximate cost of such buildings— 
i. e., schools, churches, factories, hospitals, mills, 
etc. This also is used as a method of comparison, 
the known data being supplied by previous experi- 
ence or by calculation, and it is often valuable as a 
means of determining the approximate cost of build- 
ings necessary to accommodate a certain number 
of individuals or machines, even before any definite 
plans have been drawn. 

All of these methods are approximate, with vary- 
ing degrees of accuracy. But before using this sys- 
tem as a basis for a contract figure, a sum, governed 
by the judgment of the estimator of the actual op- 
eration, should be added to the total of the original 
estimate to allow for any possible shortage. 
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Commercial Importance of the Builders’ 
Exchanges 


The importance of the Builders’ Exchange to the 
community, in its dual capacity of regulator of esti- 
mates, and correct dealing, and its position as the 
clearing-house for the vast amounts of capital the 
investor yearly expends in building materials and 
construction, is hardly recognized at its full value, 
says a recent issue of the Western Architect. Here 
is an association of identical interests in which 
the keenest rivalry exists; a “combine,” if you 
please, in which the basic principle is competition, 
and thus sets aside all the rules of the game that 
impose upon the public-by close corporation meth- 
ods as they are popularly known. Any man or firm 
engaged in handling construction contracts, or 
dealing in materials in a legitimate manner, is wel- 
comed to the Builders’ Exchange; ability, honesty 
and integrity being the only necessary recommenda- 
tion. Where it has been charged that the Exchange 
refused admission to the small contractor, it has 
been found that it was the irresponsible, and there- 
fore detrimental, both to the general contracting 
interests and to the public, that was barred from 
membership. 

Often misunderstood by labor in its opposition 
to the “closed shop” principle, its endeavor has 
been, not to reduce but to equalize and make more 
stable the wage for efficient performance, both in 
the interest of the contractor and the wage-earner. 
In its activities for the betterment of labor con- 
ditions, upon which much of success in contracting 
rests, the Exchange advocates the establishment 
and maintenance of practical trade schools. 
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A Seven-Room Dutch Colonial House 


A Compact Arrangement with the Living Room a 
Notable Feature—A Few Details of Construction 


elevations and miscellaneous constructive de- 

tails of a Dutch colonial dwelling containing 
seven rooms and bath, we present herewith an 
interesting example of domestic architecture de- 
signed to meet the requirements named. An in- 
spection of the floor plans shows the living room to 
be one of the noticeable features, this extending 
the full depth at one end of the house, and having 
as its central feature an open fireplace with mantel 
of tapestry brick flanked on either side with French 
casement doors which give out upon an open porch 
of cement finish. The main stairs are centrally 
located and the landing is lighted by a window 


|: response to numerous inquiries for the plans, 
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flue tile projecting 10 in. above the cap stones. 

The foundation walls are to be of concrete 12 in. 
thick, or of field stone 20 in. thick, resting on foot- 
ings of stone or concrete not less than 10 in. thick, 
and projecting at least 6 in. beyond the walls on 
both sides. The timbering is to be of spruce or 
hemlock with sills 4 x 6 in., laid flat; girders of 
6 x 8-in. spruce; first floor beams of 2 x 10 in. and 
the second floor beams of 2 x 8-in. long leaf south- 
ern pine, all placed 16 in. on centers; the rafters 
2 x 8 in. placed 20 in. on centers and the ridges 
10 x 144 in. The beams are to be doubled for all 
headers and trimmers, around chimneys, etc., and 
to be hung in stirrup irons. 

The outside vertical walls are to be sheathed with 
% x 8-in. matched boards, dressed on one side. 
On these are to be laid one thickness of building 


Perspective View of a Seven-Room Dutch Colonial House—Architect, Frank T. Fellner 


in the second story of the rear wall. The stairs 
to the cellar are directly beneath the main flight 
and are readily accessible from the kitchen pantry. 
Entrance through this to the kitchen is from a 
rear porch, the door of which is in line with the 
cellar stairs. At the right of the hall is the dining 
room and beyond this the kitchen, provided with 
ample cupboards, and with the sink placed directly 
beneath the window at the rear. 

On the second floor are four sleeping rooms, each 
provided with wardrobes or closets and with the 
bath room conveniently accessible from all sleep- 
ing rooms. 

The chimneys at each end of the building are 
to be constructed of field stone laid up in white 
cement mortar with struck joints and finished with 
blue stone caps 5 in. thick and topped with round 


paper well lapped and this in. turn covered with 
clapboards. 

The roof is to be covered with asbestos, asphalt 
or wooden shingles, according to the preference of 
the owner. If wooden shingles are used they are to 
be laid with an exposure of 5% in. to the weather. 

The cellar in the clear is to be 7 ft. 4 in. and 
is to contain the laundry which will be provided 
with two tubs and a water heater. The first story 
rooms are to have double floors, the finish floor to 
be % x 2'%-in. tongued and grooved best quality 
maple, blind nailed. All interior trim, base, balus- 
trade on the second story, clothes dressers, etc., 
are to be of plain design and of thoroughly sea- 
soned and kiln dried white pine or cypress. The 
main cornice, etc., is to be formed with plain fascia 
and simple cornice moldings and soffit. Hoods are 
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to be placed over the second story windows on 
the sides, as shown in the elevations. 

The rooms are to be plastered with three-coat 
work, the living room, dining room and hall to have 
a sand finish and the other rooms a hard white 
finish. 

The floor on the bath room in the second story 
is to be laid with white tile on a cement bed, 
with tile base and cove. The wainscoting is to 
be of tile, extending up from the floor a distance 
of 5 ft. and finish with a neat cap. 

The heating is to be by hot water system, the 
exposed pipes in the cellar to be covered with 
asbestos packing. All rooms and the hall, except 
pantry and kitchen, are to have radiators located 
where possible under the windows or at least in 
close proximity to them. 

The house is to be piped for gas and wired for 
electric fixtures, the latter to be of the combination 
type. The fixtures for the dining room and living 
room are to be drop pendants—a five-light drop 
for the living room and four-light for the dining 
room—with wall brackets for the bed rooms. The 
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hardware is to be of colonial design, black iron 
finish. 

The plumbing fixtures are to be porcelain of mod- 
ern design and with nickelplated fittings. The build- 
ing is to be drained to the street sewer or to a 
cesspool in the rear in case no sewer is provided 
in the street. 

The outside wood and metal surfaces are to re- 
ceive three coats of paint and the roof shingles, if 
of wood, are to be dipped in stain before laying. 
All inside woodwork on the first and second floors 
is to receive three coats of paint. 

The architect gives the approximate cubic con- 
tent of the house as 34,590 and the unit cost 19c. 
a cu. ft. He states that this estimate does not 
include contractor’s profit “nor does it cover any 
particular locality or section of the country in. 
which the house may be erected.” 

The design here shown was prepared ‘and 
specifications furnished by Frank T. Fellner, archi- 
tect, 413 Caton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., or care 
of Tue BuILDING AGE, 239 West Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York City. 


Standard Rules for Measuring Plaster 


A Chapter Taken from the Handbook Issued Under 
the Auspices of the Illinois Society of Architects 


HE following are the standard 
rules covering the measurement of 
plastering as adopted by the Em- 
ploying Plasterers’ Association of 
the city of Chicago, and may be 
of interest to the trade in other 
parts of the country. 

Lath and plastering to be meas- 
ured by the superficial yard, from 
floor to ceiling for walls, and 
from wall to wall for ceiling. 

In rooms containing one or more 
hort zoetal angles between the floor and ceiling line, 
the ceiling to be measured from wall to wall, as 
though all walls were vertical, for contents of ceil- 
ing, and from floor to highest point of ceiling for 
height of wall. 
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Openings 

Openings in plastering to be measured between 
grounds. No deductions to be made for openings of 
2 ft. or less in width. One-half of contents to be 
deducted for openings 2 ft. or more in width. The 
contents on all store front openings to be deducted, 
and the contractor to be allowed 1 ft. 6 in. for each 
jamb by the height. 

All beams or girders projecting below ceiling line 
to have 1 ft. in width by total length added for each 
internal and external angle. 

No openings to be deducted from “solid” or ‘‘hol- 
low” metal lath and plaster partitions nor for open- 
ings in suspended ceilings containing less than 100 
sq. ft., where furring is carried around such 


openings by plasterer. No openings to be deduct- 
ed from cement wainscot or base. 


Corner Beads, Arches, Etc. 

All corner angles of more or less than 90 deg., 
beads, “bullnoses,” quirks, rule joints and mold- 
ings, to be measured by the lineal foot on their 
longest extension, and 1 ft. for each stop or miter. 


Cornices 

Length of cornices to be measured on walls. Plain 
cornices of 1-ft. girth or less to be measured on 
walls by the lineal foot. Plain cornices exceeding 
1-ft. girth to be measured by the superficial foot. 
Add one lineal foot to girth for each stop or miter. 
Enriched cornices (cast work) by the lineal foot for 
each enrichment. 

Arches, corbels, brackets, rings, center pieces, 
pilasters, columns, capitals, bases, rosettes, bosses, 
pendants, and niches, by the piece. Ceiling or 
frieze plates over 8 in. wide by the square foot. 


Columns 


All columns to be measured by the lineal foot for 
plain plastered columns. 


Cement Wainscoting and Base 
All cement wainscot to be measured by the square 
foot, and cement base by the lineal foot. 


Grounds 

All grounds for various classes of work to be as 
follows, unless expressly specified to the contrary. 
Grounds for 2-coat lath work. .........c.ss-«s c/s in. 
Grounds for 3-coat lath work. ...2...)..2.-..-66 
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Grounds for 3-coat metal lath work............ 5% in. 
Grounds for 3-coat metal lath work, on %-in. iron 
ng EE NACL (nd oS Ae, ae ne err eM cog 1% in. 
Grounds for 3-coat metal lath work, on 1-in. iron 
ERE AY MDT aes a CaM te oss a's’ occ icdaste TRE 1% in 
Grounds for hard mortar metal lath work...... 5 in 


Grounds for hard mortar metal lath work, on 
Poot PORUeG UY PUNO ce fy ooo 8 oe een Cae 1% in. 


Grounds for 2-coat work on brick or tile........ 5, in 
Grounds for hard mortar on brick or tile........ 5% in 
Grounds for hard mortar lath work............ % in 
Groundsifom plaster board.-...........00)02 Oe. % in 


Where metal lath is spoken of it applies to all 
wire or metal lath. 
Jurisdiction Claims 


By Plasterers’ Union, any and all plastering, re- 
gardless of the nature of the material or of the 
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structure to which it is applied. By Lathers’ Union, 
any and all lathing, metal corner beads, all light 
iron furring designed, specified or used primarily 
as a support for lath and plaster. 
Patching of plastering after other mechanics shall 
not be done as a part of the contract price and shall 
be paid for at the following scale of prices, which 
are in accordance with present wage agreements: 


EL ASLODOr Shere tae medervaet ik») ok: Sam ae ee tee 90c. per hr. 
SUC LUST Saker) 7 eiemrete todar: Social NaS a eS ee mY 90c. per hr. 
UZRDOLEL BANG ci ene thes siete a, Cats See MR ME accor s release ae 60c. per hr. 
UST EN Se Cale od bc oo ON AOR Oy meee REAR, pa $1.50 per bbl. 
ELEN SESE GARE (6G ich pes eNO eae A ee in $2.00 per bbl. 
PICLIC COMM ayers che aye MaRS See SS ta RES Pee ails 70c. per cwt. jute sack 
SOM CNTES kama Neue AES sat) < eieldls Ais eo a sce 70c, per cwt. jute sack 
18-gage %-in. mesh painted wire lath or 

a2-page, metal lath) painted: =.) os. oneess sce. 25c. per yd. 
Non TIN Gn Lat limes mchy tl eens Sao che ee 35c. per bunch 


Practical Manual Training in St. Paul 


Type of Work Bench Designed Especially for the 
Purpose—What The Builders’ Exchange Has Done 


E take the following relating to the above 

\\/ subject from the last issue of the 

“Monthly Letter’ of The Builders’ Ex- 
change of St. Paul, Minn.: 

Manual training applied to practical use brought 
highly satisfactory results in a demonstration made 
in the public summer schools in St. Paul during the 
past season. The Department of Education of this 
city required 150 work benches for the manual 
training classes of the grade schools. The fund 
available for the purchase of the equipment was 
found to be insufficient. The Supervisor of Manual 
Training of the St. Paul schools, D. V. Ferguson, a 
practical mechanic, as well as a highly skilled in- 
structor, was determined to have a complete equip- 
ment for the fall term of school. He therefore made 
a proposition to the Department of. Education to 
build the required benches and have same ready on 
time and to keep the cost within the fund available. 
His plan involved the use of the shops in one of 
the high schools. His force to be made up of four 
instructors from the Manual Training Department 
of the schools, to be selected by him because of their 
practical knowledge of the work. The crew was 
to be made up of students attending the Manual 
Training Department of the summer schools. Mr. 
Ferguson’s proposition was accepted by the depart- 
ment, and when the summer school opened he went 
to work. 

One of the things which Mr. Ferguson resolved 
to do was to build the benches on the plan of his 
own design, with a drawing board and seat at- 
tachment as shown in the accompanying picture. 
This bench is’ known as the “Ferguson Special.” 

Mr. Ferguson, in speaking of his assistants and 
the system by which the work was done, has this te 
say: ‘Perhaps one of the greatest secrets of the 
success of the enterprise was the fact that I was 
permitted to have practical shop men (instructors in 
the city schools) who knew the commercial as well 


as the teaching side of the work for instructors.” 

The school opened with an enrollment of twenty- 
five boys, seven entering later. The average attend- 
ance during the term was twenty-seven. The total 
number of hours worked was 120. The benches were 
completed on time, the cost of each being $8.61, 
which included material, power, salaries of instruc- 
tors, etc. The commercial price of a bench lacking 
the improvements of the “Ferguson Special” would 


Style of Manual Training Bench Used in the 
St. Paul Schools 


have been $14. This practical instructor not only 
had 150 benches ready to install in his department 
on the opening of schools at a considerable saving 
in price to the city, but also had the satisfaction of 
making a successful practical demonstration in the 
use of the Manual Training Department of the pub- 
lic schools, which has attracted the attention of 
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school authorities in a large number of the cities of 
the country. 

The Builders’ Exchange of St. Paul has been in- 
strumental in bringing about conditions which made 
the above demonstration possible. Years ago Manual 
Training was looked upon as a fad in the public 
schools. Few of the instructors were men with 
practical knowledge of the subject they were teach- 
ing. When we first interested ourselves in the work, 
the instruction was such as any boy could give him- 
self. The necessary rudiments of mechanics werelack- 
ing. No attempt had been made to instruct the boys 
how to sharpen or correctly use the tools with which 
they were to work. This has all been changed now. 
Practical men have been put in charge of Manual 
Training and the courses are of a practical char- 
acter; while trades are not learned in the schools the 
instruction received is of a kind that lays the proper 
foundation for entering a trade if a student desires. 


Sand Foundations for High Buildings 


Sand, being almost incompressible under ordi- 
nary conditions, can sustain very heavy loads with 
slight or negligible compression. When it directly 
overlays rock or other thick, hard stratum and is 
securely confined or otherwise protected against 
possibility of lateral displacement it forms a satis- 
factory foundation and will carry heavy loads with 
safety as long as these conditions are maintained, 
says the Engineering Record. It transmits pres- 
sure laterally so that a heavy vertical load may 
produce considerable horizontal thrust and to re- 
sist it the sand must be confined horizontally by 
natural or artificial means. At considerable depths 
below the surface the weight of the superincum- 
bent material affords resistance to transverse or 
upward pressure and is equivalent to lateral con- 
finement for ordinary pressures. This resistance, 
of course, ceases whenever an excavation is made 
below and adjacent to the point of application of 
vertical pressure. 

The presence of water makes a great difference 
in the character of the sand so that the drainage of 
wet sand or the saturation of dry sand under pres- 
sure is an important matter, while flowing water 
passing through sand, especially if fine, is very 
likely to carry the grains with it or produce a con- 
siderable movement. 

Careful consideration must, therefore, be given 
to these factors when it is proposed to build heavy 
structures on sand foundations. If any changes in 
the amount of water in the sand are possible ade- 
quate safeguards to maintain the conditions must 
be adopted. 

Many heavy buildings of moderate height, in- 
cluding some of the earlier steel cage skyscrapers, 
have foundations on sand, usually only a few feet 
below the surface, and these foundations in many 
instances have proved entirely reliable. Almost 
all of them are at or above ground water level. 
Formerly they were made with timber and ma- 
sonry footings, then of concrete and now almost 
entirely of reinforced concrete or of steel beams 
enclosed in concrete. 

Some buildings have a monolithic foundation 
slab covering the entire area. While theoretically 
this distributes the load uniformly and produces 
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the smallest unit pressure, it is generally very diffi- 
cult and expensive to avoid excessive stresses in 
the distribution, and some such footings, espe- 
cially those of concrete without adequate reinforce- 
ment, have become badly cracked and broken and 
have permitted serious settlement. It is, therefore, 
the general practice now to support the columns 
singly or in small groups on isolated separate foot- 
ings proportioned to reduce the loads to substan- 
tially the same unit pressure on all. 

The Spreckels Building, San Francisco, fifteen 
stories high, was built about fifteen years ago with 
all of its columns seated on a double grillage of 
continuous I-beams reaching entirely across the 
lot in both directions and embedded in a mass of 
concrete more than 4% ft. thick resting on wet. 
sand 25 ft. below the surface of the street. This 
has proved satisfactory, enduring severe earth- 
quake shocks which it was expected to resist. 

The columns of the St. Paul Building, a twenty- 
six-story structure in New York, have steel beam 
and girder grillage with concrete footings on the 
wet sand about 30 ft. below the street. The sand 
was loaded to 8000 lb. per square foot and in sev- 
eral years has settled only a fraction of an inch 
and with such regularity that it has been unneces- 
sary to adopt the special provisions designed for 
compensating irregular or excessive settlement. 

In the new Municipal Building, New York, part 
of the foundations are carried to solid rock and 
part supported on wet sand. 


Building Material Exhibit in San Francisco 


Arrangements have been made by a number of 
exhibitors of building material at the Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition to establish a permanent exhibit 
when the fair is over, for the convenience of archi- 
tects and prospective builders in San Francisco and 
vicinity. The collective exhibit will be installed on 
the third floor of the Newman-Magnin Building at 
Stockton and O’Farrell Streets, and will be under 
the management of L. Fisher and T. M. Simpson, 
who have recently made a study of such exhibits as 
conducted in other cities. The lines exhibited will 
include brick and tile, glass, marble, plumbing and 
electrical fixtures, building hardware, hardwood fit- 
tings, paints and varnishes, heaters and refrigera- 
tors, etc. According to the preliminary plan, a 
number of exhibits will be brought intact from the 
Exposition to the new location. 


Accelerator for Hardening Concrete 


Experiments have been made by the United 
States Bureau of Standards to develop a method 
for accelerating the hardening of concrete in order 
that the material might be utilized in place of the 
willow mats that have been used in the past along 
the Mississippi River. The Bureau finds that 4 per 
cent of calcium chloride added to the mixing water 
increases the strength of the concrete at the age 
of one day 100 per cent or more. In some cases the 
strength of the concrete in which the calcium 
chloride was used at the age of two days equaled 
75 per cent or more of the strength normally at- 
tained in one month. 
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A Sanitary Corn Crib 
fe ton the: 
Wieto-Date 


Farmer 


A Necessary Adjunct of the Farm That Is Unique in 
Its Construction and Is Both Fireproof and Ratproof 


a 


By W. E. FRUDDEN 


corn that is worth 50 to 60 cents per bushel 

needs to be cured and cared for in a proper 
manner, and this fact is being appreciated by the 
progressive farmer. Rats that spread plague and 
disease as well as eat up the profits of the farmer 
are dangerous. The present-day crib construction 
immunes the cribbed corn from the invasion of mold 
or rot and assures the owner that every kernel will 
be turned into 
money. Farm 
efficiency is cut- 
ting wide swaths 
in twentieth cen- 
tury  agricul- 
ture. 

In the pictures 
and detail draw- 
ings here pre- 
sented there is 
told the story of 


[= day of better corn cribs is at hand, for 


that covers a section or more of land. It is a crib 
that if made in large sizes fits well the needs of the 
small or large elevators over the country. 

Thirty by thirty-two feet is the size of the crib 
shown in the details, and which gives promise to 
become exceedingly popular in the corn States. 
Round cribs need less material and have more 
strength than rectangular cribs of the same ca- 
pacity. When the method of building becomes more 
generally known 
by builders, this 
type of crib will 
come to its own. 
Circular walls 
are easiest built 
of blocks, and 
when safely re- 
inforced in the 
mortar joints by 
14-in. wires, the 
resulting wall is 
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is fit for high- 
priced corn. It 
was constructed 
of hollow clay 
blocks with the 
open ends out 
and set at an 
angle so that the 
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dation of cribs 
of this sort foot- 
ings 2 ft. wide 
are necessary. 
‘This sis, Soin. 
thick and goes 
down about 3 ft. 
below the grade 
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rain could not The Corn Crib in Process of Erection and Showing Appearance of line to insure 
reach the cribbed the Hollow-Tile Wall with the Rat-proof Table safety from 
corn. Its con- frost. A 16-in. 


struction is such that it lessens the work of cribbing 
since a small elevator in the center ventilating core, 
operated by a small oil engine, hoists the corn to the 
crib from the wagon dumps. It cures the corn 
properly and stores it with safety. It is a type of 
corn crib that corn belt farmers can well afford to 
build. This method of crib construction can be 
carried out to advantage in any size or capacity of 
crib. It is adaptable to the needs of the small 
quarter-section farmer as well as of the big farm 


or 18-in. foundation wall of concrete will support 
the building. Use a 1:5 or a 1:4 mixture for this 
work. The foundation for the center 10-ft. ventilat- 
ing core will be of just the same dimensions as for 
the outside walls. 

In laying the foundation wall above grade, the 
5-in. drain tile must be imbedded into the concrete. 
These are for drainage and also as an air space 
under the floor. Crib floor construction of con- 
crete has had many enemies in the past due to the 
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fact that it causes moldy corn. Concrete floors 
must be built to be dry. Good results will be 
secured if one follows out the details as shown in 
the cross section of the walls. Keep the concrete 
from coming in direct contact with the soil and 
soil moisture. Cover the entire space with 6 in. or 
8 in. of coarse gravel before laying the 5-in. thick 
floor. The drain tile are set in first before the floor 
is laid and placed about 4 or 5 feet apart and 
run through to the ventilating core. Shelling 
trenches in the floor, 18 in. wide and 18 in. deep, are 
built in to make easy the job of shelling corn. An 
endless belt runs through the trench and carries 
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Plan Showing Position of Shelling Trench 
and Elevator 
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The walls of the crib are 8 in. thick. The blocks 
made especially for the purpose are set at a slope 
of one to four, as shown in the diagram. The 
blocks are 8 x 8 x 8 in. in size. Each has four air 
cells. Since they are not square cut, they will make 
a smooth outside and inside wall:and will at all 
times keep out the rain and moisture. It is 
necessary that the walls be smooth and perpendicu- 
lar, or the corn will lodge and bridge across, throw- 
ing an unusual strain on the walls. No. 2 and No. 3 
corn has been shelled out of these cribs when in the 
same community other cribs have been a source of 
nothing but moldy corn. Ventilating cribs are a 


TABLE 
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Detail of Construction at 
the Wall Plate and Show- 
ing Method Used for An- 
choring It to the Wall 


Through 
Main Wall of Crib; 
Also Through Floor 
and the Foundation 


One of the 8 x 8 x 8 In. Blocks; Also 
Diagram Showing the 1:4 Slope 


A Sanitary Corn Crib for the Up-to-date Farmer—Some Miscellaneous Details of the Construction 


out the ear corn to the sheller. Short pieces of 
plank are laid over the trench when being filled. 
It is estimated that from 4% to 34 cents per bushel 
of shelling costs can be saved by using a crib of 
this kind. One man can roll the ear-corn into 
the trench and feed more corn than the average 
sheller can handle. The walls of these trenches 
are of concrete or could be made up from a hollow 
block, thereby eliminating the building of the 
“forms.” For the floor and foundation of this lowa 
crib there was required about 8 yd. of gravel and 
14 barrels of cement. 


big problem to solve, but this tile crib seems to fill 
the bill in a very acceptable manner. 

Every course of blocks in the wall are reinforced 
with thre 14-in. black unannealed wires, set in the 
mortar joints. To fight the hungry and trouble- 
some rats, a rat-proofing screen covers the inside of 
the three lower blocks, while a galvanized rat-proof- 
ing table projects out 4 in. Made of heavy material, : 
it will not readily be bent out of shape, and if the 
outer edge is bent downward, horses or other stock 
will not be injured. ; 

The roof is built with a double 2 x 8-in. plate 
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bolted to the top of the tile wall, as shown in the 
details. These bolts can be easily made by any 


blacksmith. The rafters of 2 x 6 in. are then nailed 
to the plate and are supported at the center by posts 
projecting upward from the ventilation core walls. 
At the lower end of the rafters near the outside 
walls the rafters should not be over 3 ft. apart. 


A Sanitary Corn Crib for the Up-to-date Farmer—Two Examples—One 
Having a Capacity of 8000 Bu. and the Other 12,000 Bu. 


When all the rafters have been spiked to the plates, 
pieces are nailed in between at intervals of 6 ft., 
starting at the lower end and running upward; 
then nail on the sheeting so as to run with the 
rafters. It is a good plan to curve the pieces which 
‘are nailed in between the rafters; that is, make 
them a little higher in the center. The resulting 
roof will then be perfectly smooth and will give a 
very pleasing appearance. One by four sheeting is 
commonly used with shingles of a tar and asphalt 
preparation or of metal. At the top of the roof is 
placed a large cupola or ventilator of 
galvanized metal. This will draw like 
a chimney up through the ventilating 
core and the result is that all the 
moisture is pulled out of the corn that 
is stored in the surrounding cribs. 

The round 10,000-bushel crib here 
shown can be built for $2,700. This 
price includes the building complete 
with roof, the cup elevator and the 
gas engine and everything in readi- 
ness for operation—ready to receive 
the corn. The tile were purchased at 
the rate of $60 per 1000. This par- 
ticular crib was built for a farmers’ 
co-operative elevator company in 
Iowa. For the average farm, how- 
ever, a much smaller crib would be 
needed. Many of the smaller size have 
been built on smaller farms with 
good results. A capacity of about one- 
quarter this size would fit well on many farms. For 
$700 or $800 a farmer could build a very satisfac- 
tory crib of this type and one that would last a 
lifetime, fight rats and mold and give him big 
‘returns for the money spent in the building of the 
crib. The scheme is adapted for almost any section 
of country and should interest many readers. 


cont ce 
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Novel Method of Handling Plaster 


A somewhat unique method of handling plaster 
by means of wheelbarrows and hoists was utilized 
in connection with the interior finish of a rein- 
forced concrete building in a Northwestern city. 
The plaster was mixed by hand and shoveled into 
steel wheelbarrows, which were raised 
to the various floors. 

A steam hoist on the ground had its 
cable led through a boom on the tower 
of the concrete elevator, and a land- 
ing platform projected from the floor 
where the plastering was in progress. 
The end of the cable had a three-rope 
sling; one rope had a hook which en- 
gaged the wheel of the wheel-barrow, 
and the others had iron rings to be 
slipped over the handles of the barrow. 

Four men were employed for doing 
the work. One mixed the plaster and 
loaded the wheelbarrows; one handled 
the hoist; one wheeled the barrows to 
and from the hoist, attached and de- 
tached the sling and held a tag line to 
steady the barrow and keep it clear 
of the building in raising and lower- 
ing, while the fourth man was on the 
upper floor to swing in the loaded 
barrow on the landing platform, unhitch the sling, 
wheel the barrows on the floor and attach the sling 
to the empty barrows. 


+ 


Panama-Pacific Exposition Buildings Sold 


During several weeks preceding the close of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, many of the State and 
special exhibit buildings were put up at auction. 
Notwithstanding the high architectural merit of 
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View of Crib Showing Rat-Proofing Band, Shelling Trenches and Openings 


in the Base for the Ventilation of the Floor 


many of the buildings, some of which were sub- 
stantially built, the prices realized were very low, 
the buyers in nearly all cases being wrecking firms. 
The fine building erected by the State of Illinois 
at a cost of $92,000, was sold for $1,730, and the 
New York City building, costing $34,000, brought 
only $300. 
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The figures on some of the other buildings are‘as 
follows: Washington State, cost $45,000, sold for 
$800; Mississippi, cost $13,000, brought $225; 
Idaho, cost $16,000, brought $270; Texas, cost 
$10,000, brought $225; and the Iowa State Build- 
ing, costing $28,000, brought $500. 

The picturesque Oregon building, of massive log 
construction, did fairly well, selling for $1,520. 
A proposition has been made to move the New 
Jersey building across the bay on a barge, and con- 
vert it into “flats”; and local patriotic societies are 
endeavoring to raise funds to move the Virginia 
building to Lincoln Park. 

The movement to preserve the Palace of Fine 
Arts, the most substantial of the palaces and gen- 
erally considered the most beautiful, has been prac- 
tically given up, as the building stands on Govern- 
ment land which is needed for military purposes; 
but there is talk of rebuilding it in Golden Gate 
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Park. Efforts are also being made to preserve the 
California building, but the outcome is doubtful. 

The impressive Lumbermen’s Building and 
House of Hoo Hoo, built of characteristic logs of 
many kinds and ornamented largely with redwood 
bark, has been sold to the Peninsula Land & Im- 
provement Company, and will be set up as a public 
building in the nearby town of Monte Vista. 

There is some probability that the removal in the 
near future of most, if not all, of the main exhibit 
palaces may glut the local market with large di- 
mension timber, which is the main material used in 
their construction, and which was bolted together in 
such a: way as to cause comparatively little injury 
to the material. On the other hand, the large quan- 
tity of bolts, rods and bars used in these buildings 
should find a good market, if they can be removed 
within the next few months, as deliveries of new 
material are badly delayed and the supply light. 


Convention of Builders’ Exchanges 
The Coming Meeting to Be Held in Balti- 


more in February Looms Large in Importance 


vention of the Builders’ Associations of the 

country, to be held at Baltimore, Md., Feb. 
22, 23 and 24, 1916, the building fraternity is im- 
pressed with the strong probability that these de- 
liberations will be looked back upon as marking an 
important turning point in the method of conduct- 
ing the building operations of the country. 

We find the leading architects advocating con- 
tract reform with full arbitration for all questions, 
the builders strenuously working to attain the same 
end, and many leading real estate journals that sup- 
port and protect the owners’ interests insisting upon 
their universal use, for building improvement. 

It certainly is a striking situation that a reform 
which the builders conceived and inaugurated less 
than three years ago, in order to better building 
conditions, should now be so fully approved and 
earnestly supported by leading architects, owners 
and in fact by all interests concerned. It empha- 
sizes the point that their policies possessed merit, 
and that this reform must have been conducted 
upon intelligent, diplomatic and firm lines. 

It is rather unusual for all interested parties, es- 
pecially when at times in direct opposition to each 
other, to have been so harmonious in eradicating 
obsolete methods, and acting as a unit. It is an in- 
dication that the builders’ ideas and policies were 
well founded, and best for all concerned. 

The Baltimore convention will assemble under 
these conditions with its members having a feeling 
of pride in their past accomplishments and a con- 
fidence in the future that will be an extremely im- 
portant factor in guiding their deliberations, and 
insuring the successful execution of their conclu- 
sions. 

The realization of the many needs for improve- 


A S the time approaches for the National Con- 


ment, and the cure of unbusinesslike methods cur- 
rent in the builder’s vocation is apparent, and has 
created .a deep impression, resulting in everyone 
fully appreciating his manifest duty for action to 
be taken upon these questions for their rapid and 
permanent cure. 

Never before has a convention assembled where 
the necessity for advancement, improvement, and 
obligations to the owner as well as to the public, 
were so apparent, so fully realized, or have had such 
a wide study and preparation for their solution. 
Out of such thoughts are bound to grow important 
policies. Practically every building organization of 
note, whether a member of the National Association 
or not, will be represented at the Baltimore con- 
vention, and the representatives will come fully 
prepared intelligently to consider these important 
matters, and formulate plans to place the building 
business on the same commercial plane as other im- 
portant branches of commerce and industry. To at- 
tain this end, the architects and builders are fully 
co-operating in a sincere and friendly manner. 

Their just settlement under these conditions may 
be regarded as a foregone conclusion, as it means 
a new era of businesslike procedure in the conduct 
of building—a day to be welcomed by the architects 
and builders, also by the owner and all building in- 
terests subservient to his investment. 


Registration of Architects in Ohio 


After spending a year preparing a comprehensive 
report, the Cincinnati Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects has launched a movement 
for a State registration system for architects. 
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A Three-Family House in Pensacola 


Practical Details Relating to a Style of Multiple- 
Dwelling Quite Common in the City Named 


E take pleasure in presenting herewith an 

\X/ interesting example of the style of flat 

building or small apartment house which 

is quite common in Pensacola, Fla., and which 
seems to be growing in public favor. The floor 
plans are such as to furnish accommodations for 
three families, there being one upon the main or 
ground floor and two upon the second floor. It 
will be seen that in the latter case the living room 
is converted at night into a sleeping room by the 
use of the “disappearing bed,’ which occupies space 
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stucco is applied having a “pebble dash’ finish. 
The inside of the building is finished with hard 
plaster. The sills are creosoted so as to render 
them more durable than would otherwise be the 
case. The building is covered with vulcanite as- 
phalt roofing and the ventilator has a fancy top as 
compared with the vents usually found protruding 
through the roofs of dwellings in more northern 
sections of the country. 

All interior trim is of “A” grade Florida pine 
and is hand smoothed. The vestibule has a floor 
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A Three-Family House in Pensacola, Fla.—Architect, W. C. Frederic 


under the bookcase and extends into a wardrobe. 
A dressing room with running water adjoins the 
wardrobe and this arrangement is duplicated for the 
family occupying the rear portion of the house. 
The kitchen is compact and conveniently equipped, 
cooking being accomplished by means of a gas 
range. The bath room is so located as to be read- 
ily accessible by both families. 

As few buildings in Pensacola and vicinity have 
cellars, none is required for the multiple dwelling 
here shown. The frame is of the usual style, but 
the outside is covered with wire lath to which 


of encaustic tile while the floors of the kitchen and 
bath room are of Everlastic cork tiling. The wood- 
work is stained and has a wax finish while the in- 
terior walls are tinted. 

There are four intercommunicating house tele- 
phones, an electric front door opener and the disap- 
pearing beds are in ventilated cases when closed. 

The plumbing and fixtures are of standard type 
and what little heating is required is furnished by 
the open grates which are provided with ash dumps. 
- The figures of cost, as furnished by the architect 
are as follows: 
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Exeavating and (eradingy 1... .cten eee biter ter $25.00 
Masonry ang concrete swoOrke, ee cnn niet 365.00 
Stucco AWwork at osc ee ee oor Ee ieee 280.00 
Intertor’ plaster work 2) tee eo eee nen 325.0 

Tiles OOPS ss haste eee ls tee eee Be eee 150.00 
UCumbersand mili workom acs nn yeu neeaerherenonne 1,150.0 

Carpenter: laborieeic..5.4 emis 3 real eee eee 925.00 
Hardware, rough vand shinish ce cee coe eee ee 150.00 
Painting vastaining and. tintitis ies ele er ee ieee ote 300.00 
Metal work (gutters and down pipes, etc.)......... 47.0 

Plumbing, sas) fittines Cte se ss a cmicie cin ere see te 300.00 
Mantels ‘and: erates’ tigers oe ser oc dein a beetre ee meee 120.00 
Mlectrictwirlna As eval eleetee Ea Ree eee 90.00 
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The three-family house here shown was designed 
by W. C. Frederic, architect, Suite 415 Thiesen 
Building, Pensacola, Fla. 


In discussing the construction of concrete build- 
ings in a paper before the Boston Society of Civil 
Engineers, Leonard C. Watson advises casting the 
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A Three-Family House in Pensacola, Fla.—Floor Plans and Elevation 


Lighting fixtures, switches, phones................. 200.00 
Three disappearing beds complete 90.00 
Mulcanitesasphalt rooting: aan nee 85.00 
Extra for! smalliMitems lyse) ea eee ieee eee 45.00 

$4,647.00 
The architect's commission. meses te nee 235.00 


$4,882.00 


stairs considerably later than the floors and in a 
separate operation. In casting the floors, rods are 
left projecting from the floor to bond in the stairs, 
thus preserving the same measure of strength in 
the latter as would be the case were the whole job 
done at one and the same time. 
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Roofing in Chile 


The material mostly used for roofing in Chile is 
corrugated iron, plain or galvanized, says United 
States Consul General L. J. Keena, writing from 
Valparaiso. 

There are two reasons for this general use of 
corrugated iron for roofing purposes—first, because, 
as Chile is a country subject to periodical earth- 
quakes, a light roofing is needed; second, because 
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type of ceiling generally found there is of matched 
wood. Earthquakes make it impossible to use 
plaster ceilings. The lumber employed for ceilings 
is partly of native production and partly imported 
from the United States and Canada. 

A wall-board ceiling should have an advantage 
over the wooden ceiling, both in the matter of light- 
ness of weight and ease of placing. 

The present general type of construction calls for 
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A Three-Family House in Pensacola, 


the heavy rains in central and southern Chile make 
necessary a roofing which will give substantial pro- 
tection. 

To introduce any other type of roofing in Chile 
would be difficult. Possibly the port through which 
it would be most easy to introduce prepared roofing 
would be Antofagasta, as that northern section of 
Chile has little or no rainfall. 

Chile offers an excellent opportunity for the in- 
troduction and sale of wall board for ceilings. The 


Fla.—Miscellaneous Constructive Details 


the use of wooden studding, filled in with adobe 
bricks for all inner and to a considerable extent 
also for outer walls in houses. 


———— 


Timber-frame buildings on the Panama Canal 
zone are made ant-proof by resting the posts on 
concrete footings having shallow gutters. The gut- 
ters are kept filled with the standard larvacide used 
by the sanitary department. 
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HERE is in the city of Rochester an organiza- 
tion of prominent contractors identified 
with the industry, which THE BUILDING 

AGE represents, known as the Builders’ Trade Asso- 
ciation. The members are of the right sort and 
believe in the establishment of a firm foundation of 
good fellowship and friendly relations not only 
among themselves but also among the business asso- 
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mined to make the affair a “red letter” night in 
the history of the association and one which would 
be so pleasantly remembered as to mark it here- 
after as one of the annual functions of the organi- 
zation. 

As is customary on such occasions there were de- 
lightful talks by officials of the organization and 
others prominently identified with the building and 
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ciates with whom they daily come in contact. With 
a view to promoting this delightful sentiment the 
members of the organization, together with num- 
bers of their friends, gathered at Powers Hotel on 
the evening of December 4 for the purpose of cele- 
bating the first annual banquet of the association. 

The committee having the affair in charge was 
composed of C. M. Hirschfelder, Frederick Bieger, 
Joseph Joroslow, A. Placksin, N. Natapow, S. Bor- 
den and C. Becker, all of whom entered enthusi- 
astically into the spirit of the occasion and deter- 
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allied trades, and while the comments largely had 
to do with a serious consideration of leading 


‘aspects of the subjects discussed, a lighter vein 


of humor percolated through it all in a way which 
kept the members and guests constantly on the qui 
vive. The entertainment was charming in all its 
aspects and the spirit of good fellowship prevailed. 

One of the features most unique in its way and 
which attracted much favorable comment was the 
style of the menu. This was in the form of a set of 
blue print specifications bound together at the top 
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in regulation architectural style and bearing upon 
the first page a cartoon of the presiding officer. The 
caricatures throughout were admirably executed and 
the pleasantries evoked roars of laughter. Across 
the face of the first page was the rubber stamp of 
Fire Marshal Edward Wheeler, Jr., reading ‘“Ap- 
proved Dec. 4, 1915. Any alterations of these plans 
without permission from this office is a violation of 
the Building Ordinance subject to a fine of $150.00. 
Bae, Jr.” 


There were ten pages of the specification menu, 
each page a cartoon of a decidedly clever nature 
and taking off incidents which the members did 
not fail to appreciate as well as outlining the “‘bill 
of fare” in a most humorous vein. 

The menu was the work of Mr. Hirschfelder, 
chairman of the Entertainment Committee, a young 
architect of the city whose talent in this line is de- 
cidedly beyond the ordinary and who, in following 
the practice of architecture, has evidently mistaken 
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his vocation. As will be seen from the cartoon 
sketches which it is our privilege to reproduce with 
such fidelity of detail as the limitations of the en- 
graving process will permit, the drawings are full 
of life and action and certainly reflect great credit 
upon the artist who prepared them. 
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A Wooden Table of Many Pieces 


A carpenter by the name of Stephen Horosak of 
Auburn, N. Y., has just finished, after six months’ 
work, an inlaid table containing 28,996 separate 
pieces. The table is highly polished and set in the top 
is a perfect American flag held in the talons of an 
eagle. Around the top are set mosaics of different 
colored woods of geometrical shapes arranged in a 
border. The same general design is followed in the 
decoration of the legs and pedestal. 
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Country House of Frame Construction 


A Well-Planned Home with an Exterior of 
Clapboards and Roof Covered with Shingles 


SHE subject of our colored supple- 
} mental plate this month is an at- 
§ tractive country house of colonial 
} style, noticeable features being 
es the open porch at one end, the 

 gambrel-shaped roof and_ the 
‘.) dormer windows which pierce the 
Sct) lower slope of the front roof. 
1 The house was designed for a 
ge plot of ground having a frontage 
. “] of 75 or 100 ft., and it should he 
placed with its broad facade to 
the road, this giving a more impressive effect. The 
house should be set back 25 or 30 ft. from the front 
line of the lot, thus permitting of an ample lawn 
which may be laid out with flower beds, shrubbery 
or other landscape features. ;, 


The Foundation Work 


According to the architect’s specifications there is 
to be a cellar under the entire house, this to con- 
tain the furnace and storage rooms. All footings 
and foundation walls are to be of concrete mixed 
in the proportions of one of cement to three of sand 
and five of broken stones. The foundation walls are to 
be 10 in. thick resting upon footings 10 in. thick and 
20 in. wide. 

All framing timbers are to be of spruce. The 
sills are to be 4 x 6 in., the girders 6 x 8 in., and 
the floor beams 2 x 10 in., placed 16 in. on centers. 
The floor beams are to be strengthened with rows of 
2x 4in. cross bridging, spaced about 6 ft. apart. The 
rafters of the main roof are to be 2 x 8 in. placed 
20 in. on centers and the dormer rafters 2 x 6 in. 
also placed 20 in. on centers. The corner posts are 
to be 4 x 6 in., and the studding 2 x 4 in., placed 
16 in. on centers braced with cross bridging. The 
ridge board is to be 14% x 10 in. The porch roof 
rafters and floor beams are to be 2 x 6 in., placed 29 
in. on centers. 


The Exterior Covering 


The exterior walls of the building are to be cov- 
ered with hemlock sheathing boards laid diagonally 
and these to be covered with a layer of heavy build- 
ing paper. Over this in turn are to be placed pine 
clapboards 6 in. wide and painted a cream white. 

The roof is to be covered with red cedar shingles 
laid 54 in. to the weather and stained a dark sap 
green to contrast with the color of the siding. 

The outside trim as well as the siding is to be 
painted two coats white lead and oil. All ceiling 
boards on the porch ceiling and the underside of the 
cornice are to be varnished. 

The chimney is to start from a concrete base and 
be built of brick and capped above the roof, as 
shown in the picture forming the basis of the sup- 


plemental plate. All flues are to be lined with 
vitrified flue lining. 

The rooms of the first story are to have double 
floors, the rough flooring to be of 1 x 6 in. North Caro- 
lina pine and the finish floor in the living room, the 
dining room and the hall to be of % x 21% in. maple. 
All other rooms on the first and second floors are 
to have % x 2% in. North Carolina pine flooring. 
All floors are to be finished natural, a paste filler be- 
ing used and the succeeding coats flat varnished. 


The Interior Finish 


The interior finish of the living room, the dining 
room and the hall is to be cypress, while all other © 
rooms are to be finished in white pine. 

The trim in the living and dining rooms, hall and 
vestibule is to be finished in old mission, and all 
plaster work to be tinted with the exception of the 
ceilings, which are to be left pure white. 

The bed room trim is to be painted or enameled 
white and have a velour finish. All doors are to be 
of birch and stained a rich mahogany. 

All interior plastering is to be two-coat work and 
have a smooth hard finish except in the living 
room, the dining room and the hall, which shall have 
a sand finish. 

The walls of the kitchen and pantry are to be 
treated with a good enamel paint. 

The bath room floor is to be of tile and have 
a sanitary cove and base. Its equipment shall con- 
sist of porcelain enamel bath tub, water closet with 
low down tank and wash stand with china basin and 
marble top. 

All windows are to be glazed with double thick 
American glass, and the hardware in the living 
room, dining room and the hall is to be of an old 
antique mission finish. The hardware throughout 
the rest of the house is to be of dull bronze finish. 


The Lighting Arrangement 


The house is to be piped for gas and wired for 
electric lighting. All rooms are to have outlets for 
gas fixtures and so arranged that combination fix- 
tures may be used. All lighting fixtures are to 
match the hardware in finish and design. The liv- 
ing room is to have two drop pendants of two lights 
each and two wall outlets. The dining room is to 
have a drop pendant of three lights. All rooms will 
have one side wall and one ceiling outlet, while the 
halls are to have ceiling outlets. 

A hot water heating system is to be installed in 
the cellar and is to be of sufficient size to properly 
heat the building to 70 deg. in zero weather. All 
pipes in the cellar are to be covered. with asbestos. 


‘All radiators are to be of such finish as to match 


the hardware. 
The country house here shown is intended for a 
family of five persons with a spare room for guests 
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and a servant’s room in the attic. All rooms have 
ample ventilation and light and all sleeping rooms 
have clothes closets. The arrangement is such that 
there is easy communication from the kitchen to 
the second floor chambers, also to the cellar and to 
the front door. At the rear entry the arrangement 
is such that ice can be supplied to the refrigerator 
without the necessity of coming into the house. One 
chimney supplies the kitchen range, living room 
fireplace in the cellar. 

The dining room is of good size and contains a 
built-in buffet and window seat. The kitchen is of 
good size and has range, sink and wash trays within 
easy reach. The pantry gives direct access to the 
dining room and contains cupboards, sink and en- 
trance to the icebox. The hall opens directly into 
the living and dining rooms and contains two large 
closets and a comfortable seat. 

The living room is large, light and airy, the trim 
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is very plain and French casements open from this 
room onto a private porch. 

The plumbing is of standard make, and all ex- 
posed pipes in the bath room have nickel-plated 
finish. All exposed pipes in the kitchen are to be 
painted with enamel paint. The kitchen equipment 
includes an iron enamel sink, a two-part wash tray 
of soapstone and a 40-gal. galvanized iron boiler to 
be connected with the range and with the furnace 
in the cellar. 

The cubic content of the house equals 28,604 cu. 
ft., which, according to the architect, should cost 
19 cents per cu. ft. He points out that the estimate 
and specifications are based on prices, labor and 
materials about 40 miles from New York City on 
Long Island. 

The design was prepared by Architect Arthur 
Weindorf, Long Island City, N. Y., or care of THE 
BUILDING AGE, 239 West Thirty-ninth Street, N. Y. 


Roof Framing with the Steel Square 


Some Figures On the Square to Use in 
Cutting Rafters of Various Rise and Run 


Bye b) BARRY 


ber issue on the above subject, I am present- 

ing some figures on the steel square which 

the practical carpenter and builder will find useful 
in cutting common hips and valley rafters. At the 
outset I would suggest that before cutting the 
rafters the following tests be applied: 
For 4 pitch multiply the span by 


0. 
For % pitch multiply the span by 0. 
For % pitch multiply the span by . 
0. 
sy 


S UPPLEMENTING what appeared in the Octo- 


For % pitch multiply the span by 
For % pitch multiply the span by 
For Gothic, multiply the span by 


Figures to use on 
for square roofs: 


the square to cut sheathing 


For 4 pitch; 10%, on tongue and 12 on blade. 
For 4% pitch; 10 on tongue and 12 on blade. 
For % pitch; 8% on tongue and 12 on blade. 
For % pitch; 6%, on tongue and 12 on blade. 


This sheathing is of course the roof boards. 
The figures cut the top side of the boards for hips 
and valleys, and they will also cut the plancier 
and edges of facia cut by the tongue. 

The edge cut for the same respective pitches is 
shown below: 


For \%4 pitch; 5% on tongue and 12 on blade. 
For % pitch; 65 on tongue and 12 on blade. 
For % pitch; 8% on tongue and 12 on blade. 
For % pitch; 10 on tongue and 12 on blade cut by tongue. 


This will cut both roof board and plancier 
edges as well as side of facia. 

A simple rule for getting the backing of hip 
rafters and the grooving of valley rafters in addi- 
tion to what I have given is as follows: 


Gage the rafters on the center of the top edge; then take 
the length of the hip or valley on the blade and the rise of 
these rafters on the tongue; place these figures on the gage 
lines and mark by the tongue, reverse the square; then square 
across the rafter and you have the bevel to work to. 


The following are the figures to use in cutting 
the rafters: 


Rise Run Cuts for Com. Rafters; Hips and Val. 
3 in. 12 in. 3x12 Bie. <p 
4 in. 12 in. 4x12 4x17 
5. in. 12 in. bx 12 een Uy 
6 in. 12 in. 6x12 6x 17 
7 in. 12 in. 1( 5:2 {( sa Mf 
8 in. 12 in. 8x12 8x17 
9 in. 12 in. 9x12 9x17 

10 in. 12 in. 10x12 OEx ier 

11 in. 12 in. Dix 12 iOS ga til 

12 in. 12 in. 12x12 12x17 

13 in. 12 in. 13 x 12 13x17 

14 in. 12 in. 14x12 14x17 

15 in. 12 in. 15 x12 DMs a Uy 

16 in. 12 in. 16x12 16x17 


Figures on Square 


Rise of Rafter Run of Rafter by Which to Cut Cripples 


3 in. 12 in. 12% and 12 
4 in. 12 in. 1256 and 12 
5 in. 12 in. 13 andil2 
6 in. 12 in. 13% and 12 
7 in, 12 in. 13% and 12 
8 in. 12 in. 14% and 12 
9 in. 12 in. ipa andel2 
10 in. 12 in. 155 and 12 
avine 12 in. 164% and 12 
12 in. 12 in. 17 andil2 
13 in. 12 in. 17% and 12 
14 in. 12 in. 18% and 12 
15 in. 12 in. 19%, and 12 
16 in. 12 in. 20 andil2 


Cut by the varying figures. For the top cut of 
hip and valley rafters use the same figures as 
for cripples, except cut by the 12 side of the 
square. These figures are for rafters that are 
backed. 

The following are the figures to use for the top 
cut on the hip and valley rafters. The rafters are 


not backed: 
Rise of Rafter Run of Rafter Figures to Cut By 
3 in. 12 in. 11% and 12 
5 in. 12 in. 11% and 12 
6 in. 12 in. 11% and 12 
7 in. 12 in. 11% and 12 
8 in. 12 in. Piaecand 12 
9 in. 12 in. 10% and 12 
10 in. 12 in. 10% and 12 
11 in. 12 in. 10% and 12 
12 in. 12 in. 10 andil2 
13 in. 12 in. 9% and 12 
14 in. 12 in. 9144 and 12 
15 in. 12 in. 9% and 12 
16 in. 12 in. 


9 and 12 
8% and 12 cut by the 12 
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Figures showing length of rafter for 1-ft. run 
for the same roof pitches: 


‘ Length Hip or 
Rise of Rafter Run of Rafter Com. Rafter Val. Rafter 
3 in. 12 in. 12.37 17.23 
4 in. 12 in. 12.65 17.43 
5 in. 12 in. 13 17.69 
6 in. 12 in. 13.41 18 
“in 12 in. 13.89 18.36 
8 in. 12 in. 14.42 18.76 
9 in. 12 in. 15 19.21 
10 in. 12 in. 15.62 19.69 
11 in. 12 in. 16.28 20.22 
12 in. 12 in. 16.97 20.78 
13 in. 12 in. 17.69 21.37 
14 in. 12 in. 18.44 22 
aber se 12 in. 19.21 22.64 
16 in. IVA iras 20 23.31 


Some of these figures are given on some of the 
squares. Suppose a roof rises 8 in. per foot run 
and is 16 ft. wide; to get length of rafters we have 
14.42 & 8 = 115.36 in., or 9 ft. 73% in. for length 
of common rafter. 18.76 < 8 = 150.08 in., or 12 ft. 
6% in. the length of the hip or valley rafter. 

In reading over the article in the October, 1915, 
issue I found a few errors of omission and com- 
mission. In the printed matter 8 ft. 8 in. should 
read 9 ft. 8 in. In the last proportion 4 ft. should 
read 2 ft. The sentence giving the cuts for hip and 
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valley rafters to fit against the ridge or themselves 
implied that the rafters are backed. The figures for 
rafters not backed are given above. Condensing 
all the rules into one that will apply on all kinds 
and pitches of roofs, we have: 


Take the length of the common rafter, c-b of Figs. 3 and 4 
on the blade and the length of the ridge r or the plate 1, r, 
same figures, Oct. issue, on the tongue and cut by the blade. 

One need not care anything about the run of the 
rafters or the pitches of the roofs. 

After all that has been said there are those who 
cannot follow it. If these persons will put the ver- 
tical cut line on their cripples then measure down 
or up the rafter, according to the kind of cripples 
they are cutting, a distance equal to the thickness 
of the cripple then square across the rafter, make 
another vertical line and connect the two verticals 
they will have a perfect cut. 

Another good way to get all the bevels is to con- 
sider a-c and b-c of Figs. 3 and 4 of the article in 
the October issue as chalk lines. We use silk lines 
in this way to get the bevels for spouting in flour- 
ing mills, as it is rapid and absolutely accurate. 


Building Boom vs. 


Some of the Reasons 


Unfair Lien Laws 


Put Forth Explaining 


the Check to Local Building Operations 


HERE seems to be a feeling in many 
lines that one of the main factors 
in preventing an immediate re- 
sumption of building operations 
on a large scale in Greater New 
York is the unfairness of some of 
the existing lien laws, and with 
a view to correcting the evils, 
leading building supplymen in 
common with sub-contractors are 
said to be organizing for a re- 
dress of grievances through the 

Legislature, which convenes at Albany in J anuary. 

In regard to this matter President P. H. Hart of 

the Building Trades Credit Association of New 

York says: 

“Drastic changes in our laws must be made, and 
with those changes will come a ‘boom’ in construc- 
tion work such as New York has not known in a 
long time. 

“At present the sub-contractors and material 
men are at the mercy of contractors, builders and 
owners. Grant the honesty and conservatism of 
those with whom we do business and we are all 
right. But the trouble is that the ‘wildcat’ and 
dishonest speculative builder frequently comes to 
us with a good reputation and a fair statement of 
equities, which are mortgaged soon after contracts 
are signed. 

“For several years conditions in the building 
trade in New York have been growing steadily 
worse, until to-day, theugh we are all ready for a 
building ‘boom,’ we still are in a state of demoral- 


ization. Correct a few of our laws and there will be 
so much building that it will be difficult to supply 
the necessary amount of labor in the city. 

“Fraudulent practices on the part of builders, 
contractors and loan men, who are permitted to 
operate ‘within the law,’ are responsible to a large 
extent for the present stagnation. Liens filed when 
there has been no default under contracts have in 
many instances brought ruin to builders, and build- 
ing operations, sound in all respects, have termi- 
nated disastrously because of unnecessary embar- 
rassment on the part of the builders precipitated by 
the filing of one lien that brought an avalanche of 
others, which subsequently could not be lifted with- 
out the unanimous consent of all the lienors. 

“For five years we have been working to have 
the existing lien law changed in order to lessen such 
fraudulent practices and others, and in order to 
conserve assets to meet claims. 

“In many States the sub-contractor has for his 
labor done or material furnished a lien upon the 
building and also upon the land on which the build- 
ing is situated. The lien is frequently superior to 
all other encumbrances or has priority over mort- 
gages recorded after ground is broken, and build- 
ers and owners in those States do not find the law 
oppressive. The dishonest builder, however, and the 
‘wildcat’ speculator seldom operate in those States. 
There are not the same ‘opportunities.’ 

“What we demand in this State is a law abolish- 
ing priority in liens, giving an extension of right to 
file liens in certain cases against mortgages and 
purchasers and as against assignees of moneys due, 
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and extension of right to file liens in favor of cer- 
tain trades not now protected. 

‘‘All liens should be made concurrent upon the 
property improved and all liens should be paid pro 
rata, except as to laborers. ‘ 

‘When this is done the filing of one lien will not 
precipitate a rush to file other liens. Creditors will 
take their time; they will investigate and inquire 
as to whether the first lien was justified and neces- 
sary. Combinations will be prevented between the 
builder and a lienor at the top of the list to wipe 
out the subsequent ones through foreclosure. 

“Such a law as we ask will make it possible on 
the failure of a general contractor for all the sub- 
contractors to get together, complete the contract 
and share equally in the fund. We would stop 
the ‘blackmail liens’ that now frequently are filed. 
Many dishonest contractors terrify a builder into 
modifying a contract and changing the price and 
terms simply by threatening to file a lien which the 
builder well knows will tie up his work and pos- 
sibly ruin him. . 
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“We demand that the law shall compel that im- 
mediate record be made of assignments of payment 
on public works by a contractor, so as to at least 
notify the sub-contractors and material men, whose 
labor and material'have been assigned, in advance. 

“Most emphatically we demand redress against 
those dishonest builders who by means of second 
and third mortgages, defraud all connected with 
them. 

“These are some of the reforms demanded by 
sub-contractors and material men. We have asked 
for relief from other Legislatures, but this time we 
are going to Albany with a very strong combina- 
tion back of us. The Credit Association of the Build- 
ing Trades of New York has invited all reputable 
sub-contractors and material men to join us; they 
are responding in a manner that demonstrates their 
interest. We also have the support of the big money 
lending institutions and the larger real estate in- 
terests. We are going to get that legislation which 


‘we need, and the New York building trades will 


prosper.” 


Opportunities at the Cement Show 


Some of the Features Which Will Greatly Aid 


the Practical Builder in His Business Relations 


HE coming Cement Show to be 
held in Chicago in February will 
probably be the largest and best 
that has ever occurred in the 
short but remarkable history of 
this progressive movement start- 
ed eight years ago. There are 
thousands of building contractors 
who have attended this annual 
affair ever since the initial open- 
ing, making the trip a happy com- 
bination of business and pleasure. 
There are many logical reasons why contractors 
from Maine to California and from Canada to the 
Gulf visit the show each year. They consider it a 
profitable investment by realizing, first of all, that 
it is by far the most opportune time to let business 
take care of itself for a week or so. When times 
are dull, and snow lies thick on the ground, then 
thought is concentrated on what the forthcoming 
building season has to offer. These men who 
always visit the show are in distinct contrast to 
the unprogressives who stay at home year after 
year, continuing the same work in the same mo- 
notonous fashion, never gaining much, never los- 
ing much; lacking business punch, originality and 
initiative. 

But to the business builder, the aggressive, ever- 
alert architect-builder and contractor, the Cement 
Show, immediately preceding the building season, 
is a timely event for the investigation and pur- 
chase of modern equipment and materials. 

Profitable expansion should be the ambition of 
every building contractor. It is possible to learn 


where bigger and more desirable business is to be 
had by mingling with the manufacturers at the 
Cement Show. These concerns employ salesmen, 
mostly practical men, who are familiar with every 
phase of construction work. They are cognizant 
of cheaper and more efficient ways of accomplish- 
ing certain results, and the information is avail- 
able for the builder for the asking. They will help 
solve his problems; will point the way to his 
establishing closer connections with his customers 
and prospective clients; will show him what oppor- 
tunities there are in the field. 

The Cement Show will broaden his mind. He 
will be greeted by men who make business a pleas- 
ure. Thousands of men will be there, who, like 
himself, are anxious to learn new methods. With 
them he may profitably discuss his personal activ- 
ities, his costs, his prospects. This interchange of 
ideas, getting the other fellow’s viewpoint, is worth 
more than dollars and cents to the appreciative 
builder, yet he will gain these dollars and cents in 
the long run by assimilation, cultivation, and in- 
tensive application of the knowledge thus acquired. 

The Cement Show has always been held in the 
Chicago Coliseum, but so fast has been its growth 
that this year both the annex and the adjacent 
armory have been leased in order to accommodate 
the manufacturers. Twenty-six cement com- 
panies, shipping cement within 1000 miles of Chi- 
cago, have entered into an agreement to partici- 
pate in a $10,000 exhibit of concrete products 
which will occupy the entire south half of the 
armory. The materials for this exhibit will be 
drawn from the resources of practically the whole 
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cement industry, including the Association of 
American Portland Cement Manufacturers. All 
duplication of effort by cement companies will be 
eliminated by a joint exhibit plan which will enable 
the cement manufacturers to install such a display 
of concrete products as has never before been at- 


tempted. Unquestionably, this joint exhibit will set 


forth the possibilities of concrete in such a manner 
as will enable the visitor to acquire a broad and 
intimate knowledge of the uses of cement. 

Particular attention will be paid to the surface 
treatment of concrete. There will be demonstra- 
tions of bush hammering, acid treating, brushing 
with water, and other methods of treating surfaces, 
and these will be taught in what might be termed 
a school for builders. This feature will be a part of 
the joint exhibit. 

The builder will surely feel at home at the Ce- 
ment Show, and the trade papers stand ready to do 
their share to make his visit a pleasant and profit- 
able one. 

Our greeting is: Make the booth of THE BUILD- 
ING AGE your information bureau. Its represent- 
atives will do all they can to assist you. If you are 
planning to spend a week in Chicago, you will un- 
doubtedly want to see the points of interest, visit 
the best theaters, etc. THE BUILDING AGE men will 
be well posted, and they will be at your service from 
Feb. 12 to 19. Your wishes will be their pleasure. 

Mark the date on your calendar—Feb. 12 to 19. 
If you decide to spend but one or two days there, 
you will leave with the resolve that next year will 
find you on hand from start to finish. 


o- 


Handbook for Architects and Builders 


We have received a copy of the eighteenth annual 
edition of the above work, just off the press, which 
is the official publication of the Illinois Society of 
Architects. The volume this year is up to the usual 
high standard and contains much valuable informa- 
tion for the architect, as it furnishes him with 
information under one cover which he requires in 
the daily practice of his profession. Among the 
many things to be found within the covers of the 
book are the Building Ordinance of the city of 
Chicago with all of the amendments up to July 15, 
1915; a complete and comprehensive index covering 
the sections in the Ordinance; all of the Special 
Rules of the Building Department with indications 
at the beginning of each section of the Ordinance 
to which the ruling applies; a revised Schedule of 


Charges for Architects as recommended by 
the Illinois Society of Architects; a list of 
architects licensed to practise in Illinois; a 
list of members of the Illinois Society of 


Architects as well as of the Illinois Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects; rules of the Tele- 
phone, Gas and Electric Light companies; Standard 
Specifications for Hollow Tile Fireproofing; Rules 
of Measurement for Excavation and Concrete Work; 
Standard Specifications for Structural Steel; 
Specifications for Billet-Steel Concrete Reinforce- 
ment Bars; Strength of Materials; Specifications 
for Plain Concrete Floors; Formula for Heating and 
Ventilating ; Sections of the Sanitary Code of inter- 
est to architects with index; Office Practice as rec- 
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ommended by the Society; Paints to Prevent Elec- 
trolysis in Concrete Structures, by H. A. Gardner; 
Rules for Measurement of Plastering, also numer- 
ous rules and tables, such as Ultimate and Safe 
Strength of Iron and Steel in Pounds per Square 
Inch; Percentage of Hooping for Various Core Di- 
ameters and Hooping for Reinforced Concrete Col- 
umns, by Benjamin E. Winslow; Weights of Ma- 
terials, the Orders of Architecture, etc., etc. 

Not the least attractive features of the valuable 
work are engravings of the officers of the Illinois 
Society of Architects and of the State Board of 
Examiners of Architects. In passing, it may be 
stated that the book is published in the interests of 
the architects of the State of Illinois and is dis- 
tributed to them free of charge. The work is edited 
by Emery Stanford Hall, Chairman of the Legisla- 
tive Committee of the Illinois Society of Architects. 


The Architectural League of New York 


The thirty-first annual exhibition of the Archi- 
tectural League of New York will be held in the 
building of the American Fine Arts Society, 215 
West Fifty-seventh Street, New York City, from 
Feb. 6 to 26, inclusive. The annual dinner of the 
League will occur Friday evening, Feb. 4, and the 
League reception will be held on the afternoon of 
Saturday, Feb. 5. 

This exhibition will consist of drawings and 
models of proposed or executed work in the struc- 
tural, decorative and landscape architecture; with 
sketches and finished examples of decorative _paint- 
ing ; sketches, models, and finished examples of deco- 
rative and monumental sculpture; drawings and 
models of works in the decorative arts and photo- 
graphs of executed work in any of the above 
branches. There will be a competition for the 
Henry O. Avery Prize, and a special prize of $300, 
the latter being for the best design submitted by 
an architect, a sculptor and a mural painter in 
collaboration. 

The subject proposed is the design of the interior 
of a small chapel not exceeding 16 x 36 ft. in plan 
and 24 ft. in height. The chapel is assumed to be 
built as a memorial to three brothers who had died 
in defense of their country and the pictorial and 
sculptural enrichment should be designed with a 
view to the glorification of patriotic self-sacrifice. 

The Architectural League also awards a Medal 
of Honor to mural painters, and a Medal of Honor 
to sculptors represented in the annual exhibition. 


Convention of American Concrete Institute 


The annual convention of the American Concrete 
Institute will be held at the Auditorium Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill., on Feb. 14 to 17, inclusive, 1916, during 
the same week that the Ninth Annual Cement Show 
will be in progress in that city. 


+ 


The French Pavilion at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position was sold to a wrecking company for $2,000. 
Its original cost was $100,000. 
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Laying Out Face Mold in Stair Work 


A Problem in Stair Building Likely to Inter- 
est Many Readers of The Building Age 


CORRESPONDENT of THE BUILDING AGE 
A writing from Woodstock, Ont., has sent us 

the sketches, Fig. 1, showing a plan and 
elevation of a flight of stairs with side wreath and 
easement, and desires to know how to lay out the 
face mold for it. He says: 


“Tt has a close string as shown with 7-in. rise and 
10-in. run. The rise on the easement is 3% in. higher 
than the regular pitch of the rail. The stairs are already 
up and I am awaiting a solution. If therefore Mr. 
Williams will give me a quick response I shall greatly 
appreciate it. 

“T have followed a great deal of the work of Morris 
Williams and believe that he can give me the proper 
sketches for the solution of the above problem. I have 
been a subscriber to THE BUILDING AGE for a good 


poke septa ta lez i <i. fe Sel 


Fig. 1—Sketches Submitted by the Canadian Correspondent 


“already up” and presumably the newel is also up. 
As a consequence the conditions as stated above 
must be adhered to. 

In Fig. 2 is presented an explanatory diagram 
bearing particular relation to preliminary consid- 
eration regarding the height of rail and length of 
newel. In this figure is shown the elevation of the 
steps within and without the curve, also three dif- 
ferent arrangements of the rail tangents. It will 
be observed that the bottom tangent in each case 
is a level line necessitated by the requirement of 
an easement in the wreath rail. 

The bottom level tangent N-W shows the posi- 
tion required for it when the easement is to be 3% 
in. higher than the regular pitch of the rail. The 
inclined tangent for this condition is shown from 
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Fig. 2—Diagram Bearing Upon the Height of Rail and 
Length of Newel 


Laying Out Face Mold in Stair Work 


many years and I am continually finding good things 
in its pages.” 

The problem of our correspondent was submitted 
to Morris Williams, who replies as follows: 

The correspondent’s sketches illustrate a turn- 
out curve at the bottom of a stairway, the curve 
containing six steps. The elevation shows the top 
of the rail to be at a height of 2 ft. 4 in. above the 
nosing of the steps; then an easement 314 in. 
higher than the regular pitch of the rail, which 
makes the height of the rail where it strikes the 
newel post 2 ft. 714 in. plus the height of the balus- 
ter. The correspondent says that the stairs are 


W to C’ deviating from the pitch of the straight 
rail and therefore necessitating a ramp either in 
the wreath or the straight rail. 

The objection to this arrangement of the tangents 
is, as shown at W, that it will cause the wreath rail 
to be too low. 

Another position for the tangents is shown at 
P-M for the level tangent and from M to C’ for the 
top tangent. In this case the easement would meet 
the newel at the height of 20 in. higher than the 
regular pitch of the rail, as shown at P; instead of 
31% in., as shown at N, thus necessitating that much 
additional length to the newel. 
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At S-B’ and B’-C’, another position for the tan- 
gents is shown. In this case the pitch of the 
straight rail is continued to B’ as shown and a level 
line drawn from B’ to S for the level tangent. Here 
S meets the newel at a height of 2 ft. 1 in. higher 
than the regular pitch of the rail, as the corre- 
spondent terms the nosing line of the steps. The 
last arrangement of the tangents is the customary 
one in practice and in every sense is satisfactory 
when the curve contains only two or three steps; but 
when it contains six, as in this case, it is better to 
lower the pitched tangent from C’ to M, because it 
follows the nosing of the steps along its length and 
shortens by 41% in., as at P, the height of easement. 

To help out the correspondent I would suggest 
two solutions, either one of which will produce a 
wreath that will meet the newel 314 in. above the 
nosing line of the step required: One is to make the 
nosing line without the easement, as shown in Fig. 
3, and the other as shown in Fig. 6 with an ease- 
ment but in two sections. 

The one shown in Fig. 3 is the easiest to con- 
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Fig. 3—Making the Nosing Line Without the Easement 
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Find the directing ordinates by connecting A 
with A’’ and draw all the others parallel to it, as 
shown, from the points 0-2-B’ and 1. 

Now find the dots 0-2-3-1 on the ordinates by 
measuring from the tangents the same distances as 
shown from the plan tangents to corresponding dots 
upon the plan ordinates. 

The face mold may now be completed by tracing 
through the dots as shown in the diagram. 

The bevels to twist the wreath are shown at each 
end applied reversely. In this case they are called 
bevels, owing to the tangents being equal. 

The manner in which the bevel is found is illus- 
trated in Fig. 5. Make A-X equal to A-X of Fig. 3 
and X-N equal to Z-N in the same figure. Connect 
N with A as shown. The distances between 1 and 2 
upon the long edge of the bevel gives the width of 
the face mold at each end. 

In Fig. 6 is shown the plan, elevation and develop- 
ment of the tangents for a wreath made in two sec- 
tions. From the center O of the plan draw a line to 
C, the center of the plan curve and square to it 
draw the plan tangents B-C and C-D. 

To develop the tangents continue the pitch of the 


‘straight rail as shown from F to D’ of the eleva- 


tion. Fix the height of the bottom level tangent 
A’’’-B’’, as shown, 314 in. from the top of the first 
step and connect B’’ with D’. The joint between 
the two sections is shown at C’’. The face molds 
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Fig. 5—Diagram for Finding the Bevel 


Fig. 4—Simple Method of Laying Out Face Mold 
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struct, and when in position would appear quite as 
satisfactory. Fig. 3 represents the plan, elevation 
and pitch of the tangents C’-B’ and B’-A’’. The 
points upon the tangents are developed from the 
plan. The plan ordinates are made parallel to the 
plan directing ordinate A-A’, which is found by 
swinging the plan tangent A-B to A’, and connecting 
A with A’. 

In Fig. 4 is shown the simplest method known of 
laying out the face mold. The level line in this 
figure and the points upon it represent the pitched 
tangents as shown in Fig. 3. From the point Z 
draw an indefinite line and from B’ draw a line 
the length of the bottom tangent A’’ B’ of Fig. 3, 
to cut the line from Z in A which represents the 
bottom tangent as it is required upon the face mold. 
The top tangent will be B’ C’ and from C’ to D will 
be the shank shown in Fig. 3 from C’ to D. Make 
the joints square to the tangents at A and D. 


are laid out as indicated in Figs. 7 and 8, the curves 
being drawn by ordinates as in Fig. 4. The face 
mold for the bottom section of the rail is shown in 

the diagram, Fig. 7. 

The line C’’ B’’ S-W is transferred from Fig. 6 
as there shown, from C’’ to B’’, the pitched tan- 
gent, and beyond to W. From S in Fig. 7 draw a 
perpendicular line, as shown, to A; revolve W to cut 
it at A and connect A with B’’. This line will be 
the bottom level tangent as required upon the face 
mold. The pitched tangent will be from B’’ to C’’. 
Make the joints square to these tangents. 

By reason of the fact that the tangent is level 
it stands for the directing ordinate. Make the 
other ordinates parallel to it and upon each one 
find the dots corresponding to those shown on 
the plan in Fig. 6, measuring the distances from the 
tangent B’’ C’’. 

The bevels are shown applied to each end square 
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to the joint and directed toward the inside. 

The face mold for the top section of the reach 
is shown in Fig. 8 similarly laid out by ordinates. 
In this case the line W-M-D’-E-F is taken from 
Fig. 6, as there shown, along the top tangent E-D’ 
to W. To find the directing ordinate in Fig. 8 drop 
a line from M to C; connect C with W for the 
directing ordinate and C with D’ for the tangent. 
Make the other ordinates parallel to C W and find 
the points corresponding with those in the plan 
and from the points trace the curves. 

Figs. 9 and 10 illustrate the appearance of the 
wreaths after they are twisted by means of the 
bevels. 

The simplest method of finding the bevels is 
illustrated in Figs. 11 and 12. Make X-A of Fig. 
11 equal to X-A of the plan in Fig. 6. Make X-S 
equal to X-S of the elevation in Fig. 6 and X-R 
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valued at a trifle less than $1,400,000. The build- 
ing will be twelve stories in height and is designed 
to accommodate one family on each floor, the suites 
consisting of sixteen to twenty rooms and providing 
a more convenient home than any private residence. 
A feature of the new structure is that the two first 
floor suites will be designed as private dwellings 
with separate entrances. The plans were drawn by 
Starrett & Van Vleck. 


a 


Remodeling a San Francisco Landmark 


Extensive alterations are being made in the Claus 
Spreckels Building, once known as the “Call” Build- 
ing, at Third and Market Streets, San Francisco, 
which was for years the tallest building on the 
Pacific Coast. The most conspicuous change is the 
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Fig. 6—Making Nosing Line with Ease- 
ment and in Two Sections 


Laying Out Face 


equal to X-R of Fig. 6. Connect R and S with 4A, 
as shown, for the bevels. 

These two bevels are for the bottom section of 
the wreath and are shown applied in Figs. 7 and 9. 

In Fig. 12 is illustrated the manner in which the 
bevels are found for the top wreath. Make V-C 
equal to V-C of the plan in Fig. 6 and make V-N 
equal to X-N of the elevation in Fig. 6. Make 
V-M equal to X-M of the elevation in Fig. 6 and 
connect N and M with C for the bevels. These 
are shown applied to the face mold in Fig. 8 and 
to the twisted wreath in Fig. 10. 


Another Sumptuous Apartment House 


In addition to the apartment houses with costly 
suites of rooms to which we have already alluded 
in these columns must be added another which is 
to be erected on the one-time site of the Progress 
Club at the northeast corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Sixty-third Street, New York City, at a total cost 
of $2,500,000, this including the land which is 
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removal of massive columns and stonework at the 
ground floor, which are to give place to store fronts 
of modern design, so as to give more space for the 
use of tenants in displaying merchandise. The 
carved sandstone columns at the entrance have come 
to be regarded almost as landmarks. The building 
withstood the earthquake of 1906 with little dam- 
age, but the fire made it necessary to refinish the 
interior throughout, as well as to repair much of 
the stonework around the windows. 


Meeting of Hemlock and Hardwood Manufac- 
turers 


A special meeting of the Northern Hemlock and 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association was held in 
Milwaukee, Wis., Dec. 8, for the purpose of consid- 
ering the adoption of methods in manufacture and 
grading ‘‘which would improve the quality and uni- 
formity of Hemlock shipped from the mills of Wis- 
consin and northern Michigan.” President R. B. 
Goodman pointed out that the meeting was the first 
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logical step in the hemlock promotion campaign 
which was formally undertaken at the previous 
meeting. He said that in order to make an appeal 
to the public that would be far reaching and last- 
ing the association must concern itself not only with 
the intrinsic value of hemlock as a wood but must 
be able to assure the consumer that it is properly 
manufactured and graded and that the product de- 
livered to him must fulfill all the claims which have 
been made for it. 

S. Gibson presented a strong report condemning 
the sale of resawed hemlock unless it is re-graded. 
J. J. Lingle presented a report on Uniform Manu- 
facture, and W. J. Kessler stated that the term 
“merchantable hemlock” had become ambiguous in 
that it was quite generally understood that a mer- 
chantable grade of hemlock piece stuff was the 
natural run of the log with No. 3 out. Uniform 
methods of selling were discussed as were also 
market conditions and the advantages of the adop- 
tion by the association of the hemlock trade mark. 
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Building in the Winter Months 


With modern construction methods, building 
work is carried on in almost as great a volume in 
the winter months as in summer. It is thoroughly 
proper that this should be so and there is no rea- 
son why such construction should not be of the 
highest standard in every respect. Architects and 
builders must understand, however, that construc- 
tion methods must be adapted to the weather con- 
ditions and that the methods used in the summer 
time may produce disastrous results if continued 
throughout the winter. Certain precautionary 
measures are necessary to counteract the effect of 
freezing and these are usually very simply applied. 

It is a notable fact that accidents in construc- 
tion due to cold weather are more frequent in the 
fall months than in the extreme cold of winter, 
says a recent issue of Modern Building. This is no 
doubt partly due to the careless workmanship 
arising from a desire to rush work to completion 
before the arrival of winter. Also the sudden com- 
ing of cold weather has no doubt found the con- 
tractor unprepared to meet the new conditions 
before the damage due to freezing has been done. 

But the one great cause for these early con- 
struction troubles is the deceptive nature of the 
weather conditions. In the late fall, although the 
weather is not extremely cold it is usually hovering 
near the freezing mark and is always accompanied 
by great humidity and frosty nights. This atmos- 
pheric condition is such that, even though not caus- 
ing actual freezing of cements or mortars, it greatly 
retards their setting. In fact, the material may lie 
chemically dormant for weeks at a time. 

The contractor, if he relies on his summer ex- 
perience, believes that his materials have had suf- 
ficient time to properly harden to support their 
loads and upon removal of temporary false work 
may have an accident on his hands. 
should take chances in matters of this kind but 
should convince himself by actual tests that his 
materials have developed their full strength. 

Simple precautions will avoid all troubles. The 
danger of cold weather lies very largely in the 
freezing of the materials used in the construction. 
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Therefore the thing to do is to avoid this freezing 
by heating the materials, by covering the com- 
pleted work with insulating materials, such as can- 
vas, etc., and by inclosing the building and heat- 
ing the interior with burning salamanders. The 
point of the matter is—don’t let. the materials 
freeze, and don’t remove centering too soon, and 
there can be no possibility of trouble. If any con- 
crete should have become seriously frozen, by all 
means remove and replace it even though it may 
possibly thaw out and reset. 

See that the same rigid standards of inspection 
and workmanship are maintained throughout the 
cold weather. Under such conditions the build- 
ing erected in winter will prove of highest quality, 
sometimes even superior to the summer construc- 
tion owing to the fact that the contractor may have 
better workmen at his disposal. 


Two New Factory Buildings 


A three-story and basement reinforced concrete 
factory building with roof covered with felt and 
slag is being erected at Baldwin Avenue and High 
Street, Jersey City, N. J., in accordance with plans 
and specifications by Francisco & Jacobus of New 
York City. The main building will cover a ground 
area 40 x 179 ft. with a wing 40 x 60 ft. The con- 
tract has been awarded to the John W. Ferguson 
Company, New York City. The same concern also 
has the contract for a manufacturing building at 
Shadyside, N. J., the walls being of brick and the 
floors of concrete and steel beam floor frames set 
directly into the walls. The building will be 54 x 
55 ft. and two stories in height. A tower 20 ft. 
square will rise from one corner 30 ft. above the 
main building. 
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How to Shingle a Roof 


If you want a roof that is a roof in every sense 
of the word, writes G. M. Keepauver in the Ameri- 
can Lumberman, place your rafters 2 ft. on cen- 
ters of 2 x 4 or 2 x 6, depending on the length to be 
spanned. Sheath with a good grade of 1 x 6 s2s; 
nail with common 8d galvanized wire nails. 

Use a premium red cedar 5 to 2 shingle, clear 
and vertical grain; start at the bottom of the roof 
with a double course, line or use a straight edge 
every 4 or 41% in., this being the amount showing 
to the weather. Split all shingles of extra width. 
Do not nail closer than 6 in. to the bottom of each 
course, nor closer than 1 in. to the edge of each 
shingle. Break joints not less than 1 in. Never 
have the roof flatter than one-third pitch; steeper 
will last much longer. Have the shingles moistened 
before laying to prevent cupping and warping. 

Do not crowd them too closely, as this ig a hin- 
drance instead of a benefit. Use the old style cut, 
the triple galvanized or zinc-coated nail. Past rec- 
ords have proven beyond doubt that this type of a 
roof is the cheapest and most lasting. It will re- 
sist heat and cold and all of the other elements 
better than any other roof known to-day. 
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4 “How did you come out on the $3,000 house you contracted 
or ?”” 

“Came out in pretty fair shape. The contractor spent my 
$3,000 and took the house for the difference.’’—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A Department Where Those Interested Can Discuss 
Trade Topics—Every Reader is Invited to Participate 


Design for Fence and Gateway 


From Builder, Moffittsville, N. Y.—With regard 
to the query of “W. M. L.,” Orange, N. J., I would 
say that the best material to use in building such 
a fence is cypress. All the joints and laps should 
be primed with crude petroleum, and, if painted, 
crude oil should be used in the first coat. If the 
wood is oiled I would suggest crude oil be used 
for the filler. The next most durable and workable 
material is cedar, and then comes white pine. If 
the latter material is used, every piece should be 
primed before putting in, after fitting. 

The bottom ends of the posts should be left the 
full size of the log, charred 1% in. deep and set in 
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ture which they desire to be both damp proof and 
waterproof, that the addition of 10 per cent of 
hydrated lime, by weight of cement, will successfully 
damp proof and waterproof any concrete work, even 
under pressure conditions. 

Hydrated lime is the most economical, efficient, 
and permanent medium that can be employed for 
waterproofing concrete. Due to its extremely fine 
state of subdivision it fills the voids and results in 
a dense, impermeable concrete, retaining its power 
of imparting impermeability to the concrete as long 
as the structure lasts. While the value of hydrated 
lime as a waterproofing material has never been 
widely advertised, and is not as generally known 


Design for Fence and Gateway—Scale 2 In. to the Foot—Contributed by “Builder,” Moffitsville, N. Y. 


cobblestones well tamped in. No dirt should be 
placed around the posts. The stone may be covered 
with hard, dry wood ashes. The hole should be 
34% ft. deep and small stones put in the bottom to 
furnish drainage. 

If desired the posts may be thoroughly soaked in 
hot asphaltum or tar and set in concrete mixed with 
10 per cent Maltha. If the ground is clay or 
heaves, the posts should be anchored. 


Remedy for Damp Cellar 


From L. N. Whitcraft, Chief Engineer, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.—In the November issue of THE BUILD- 
ING AGE, page 59, I notice three letters relative to 
a “Remedy for a Damp Cellar,” giving therein as 
many different remedies for overcoming or pre- 
venting this undesirable condition. In this connec- 
tion I would like to suggest, for the benefit of your 
numerous readers, and especially for those con- 
templating building cellars, or any concrete struc- 


as it deserves, it has, however, been used for this 
purpose in a great number of cases, including some 
very important structures and, so far as recorded, 
success has always attended its use. 


Mr. Replies to His Critics on Roof 


Framing 


From D. P. Barry, Redford, N. Y.—I have read 
the strictures of “G. L. McM.” in the November 
issue, and when I finished I could not restrain the 
observation of the devil when he was shearing a 
hog: “Much squeal and little wool.” I did not 
say to put a work line on any rafter, but to put it 
on a pattern, which should be made of inch ma- 
terial and save for use another day. Some writ- 
ers call this a “template.” No such work line as 
the correspondent mentions was ever used here to 
my knowledge, and frame buildings were built in 
this place about as early as elsewhere in the 
United States. No rafter that I have seen has any 
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other line than the hew line. Most frames have 
no projection on the rafters, and when they have 
they are put on as shown in a former issue—the 
top of rafter being flush with outside corner of 
plate. The work line is used in framing to avoid 
working off superfluous timber, for hewed as 
well as sawed timber greatly varies. In one of the 
barns on my place, built probably seventy-five 
years ago, some brace seats are 114 in. deep. 

No rafter is hypothetical. If any such rafter 
exists it cannot be other than real. In spite of 
everything on the steel square, that method is 
prone to error. Then, again, the framing squares 
have errors, and the lengths on them must be 
computed by square root or trigonometry. Fur- 
thermore, I have been a teacher for many years, 
and in teaching we go to the original documents, 
and I am trying to prepare young men to be inde- 
pendent of steel squares and books. 

I insist that every complicated roof should be 
worked out before it is built. I do not have 
patience or time to use one stick to get the length 
of a rafter and another to mark the bevels. One 
would seem to be entirely adequate for the purpose. 

A word more as to backing. Unless the hips 
are backed and the valleys grooved and the hips 
grooved on the under side the facia at those points 
will be too narrow. Now, to overcome this a few 
builders cut the cornice bearer of these rafters 
narrower by a sort of guess, which makes the 
lower end too low and the rafters too long. 

If “McM.” worked in these parts he would see 
rafters grooved and backed. A joint cannot be 
made for rafter finish unless the valley is grooved. 
Back the hips neatly and get them straight, and 
groove the under side of projection and put up a 
decent roof. What’s the use of knowing mathe- 
matics if they are not going to be used? Some 
day when somebody takes down your roof, what 
will he say? 


Criticism of Barn Roof Construction 


From Builder, Redford, N. Y.—Regarding the 
barn construction of L. H. B. H., Palestine, IIl., 
I do not think his Fig. 1 worth considering. It 
may stay up in Illinois, but it would not in this 
place. It is not self-supporting; the only thing 
that contributes to self-support is the little piece 
at the peak; the tension pieces at the foot are all 
that keep it from collapsing. A self-supporting 
roof is one that has no horizontal thrust, and 
neither of his roofs is such. 

His Fig. 2 is the best illustration of a craze that 
I know of. It is loaded down with superfluous 
lumber to give it the curb roof effect. Gambrel 
barn roofs are objectionable on two grounds— 
they take a lot of lumber and they become filthy 
with litter hanging to the labyrinth of members. 
I would say that rafters 2 in. by 6 in. and 24 in. on 
centers will hold up a 28-ft. span in this section 
of heavy snow. In this region 30 ft. x 40 ft. is 
the standard barn, and not half of them has a 
ridge pole or purlins. 

I went to examine the biggest frame building 
now standing in this place, which is over 40 ft. x 
60 ft., with 22-ft. posts. The roof is about one- 
quarter pitch, the rafters are 4 x 7 in. sawed and 
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the ridge pole is an inch board. Part of the roof has 
collar beams, but no purlins. The rafters are 3 ft. 
on centers and, of course, they had sagged some. 
The rafters start from the edge of the plate, the 
roofing board projects about 2 in. and the shingles 
3 in. This was built for a hotel in 1832, and it is 
a magnificent piece of framing. 

If this roof stands here what is the sense of 
loading down a 28-ft. span and a 12-ft. post? 

A heavy ridge pole not supported by king posts 
is a danger. The purlins should be set up with 
their sides plumb and level and the purlin Sup- 
ported on vertical posts. The 2 x 6’s at the 
plate should be thrown out and rods put in. We 
never use them here, but would have saved some 
barns and stock one year when the hard snow on 
the roof was higher than the men’s heads shovel- 
ing it off. 


Views of Veteran Reader of The Building Age 


From W. H. Blair, Architect, Janesville, Wis.— 
In moments of relaxation it is refreshing to turn 
to files of The Building Age, where we find in- 
terchange of thought by men of kindred minds 
and experience, which gives a sense of fellow- 
ship seldom found elsewhere. - 

I began the building business some time after 
the three gentlemen whose pictures appear in the 
right-hand column, on page 36, of the March num- 
ber of this year, retired, and I have been contin- 
ually connected with building operations in some 
capacity ever since. 

I have had to scratch my head many times over 
the problems which constantly arise, but this I 
have lived through and still have at least as much 
hair left on top of my head as the gentleman on 
the right, on page 49 of the above issue. 

I have read each issue, more or less closely, be- 
ginning with the January, 1879, number, and 
have found many valuable suggestions. In re- 
cent issues it appears that many are having their 
troubles with flour bins, but I got away from most 
of my troubles in that line, by adopting antifric- 
tion drawer slides, which give better satisfaction 
in working and more economy of space. 


Methods of Cottage Construction 


From James F. Hobart, Indianapolis, Ind.—In 
my recent journeyings I could not help but notice 
certain methods of doing work which differed so 
radically from eastern practice that it may not be 
without interest to briefly refer to them. In con- 
nection with the balloon frame cottage, Fig. 1, 
there was not a sign of siding about the job, 
neither was there a scrap of lumber save the 
shingles shown in the picture, together with the 
partial stagings. The floor was laid and the walls 
sheathed inside with boards %-in. thick which 
had been run with dovetail grooves about 2 in. 
apart to receive and hold the plaster. The roof 
was complete, the door and window frames were 
set, and it appealed to me very strongly that here 
was a job which was to be covered with meta) 
lath and stucco after the fashion somewhat prev- 
alent in this vicinity. I marked down the location 
of the frame and promised myself to go back later 
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and secure a picture of the cottage after the 
stucco had been applied. In the course of time I 
did go back, but there was no stucco. The cot- 


tage had been finished with shiplap siding cut 
from Oregon fir logs. 
In the completed cottage shown in Fig. 2, sev- 


Methods of Cottage Construction—Fig. 1—Building Ready for Its Outside Covering 


eral characteristics are noticeable. There was no 
attempt made on the front of the house to bring 
the siding even with the lower edge of any win- 
dow stool, but this was done on the side. The 
siding seems to have been run on both side and 
end on a predetermined spacing, taking no ac- 
count of top of piazza floor or top of piazza 
roof. Neither was the bottom of the overhang- 
ing bay window considered. 

It seems as though this 
window could» have been 
dropped far enough or at least 
furred down far enough to 
bring it even with a course of 
siding, for the bottom of the 
window splits one course and 
another course is split in order 
to bring the courses of siding 
fo an even break around the 
window. Two courses of 
siding are also split on the 
front of the bay window. 

Another case of what I re- 
gard as slack designing or 
lack thereof is evidenced by 
the very short pieces of siding 
at either side of the mullioned 
window sash. It would seem 
as if the bay could have been 
made a little wider to give full 
window casings and a fair 
width of siding or else dis- 
pense with the casings and allow wide corner 
boards to take the place of the narrow casings. 

The picture also shows a neat looking oval vent 
hole below and to the left of the bay window. The 
manner of placing the cornice gutters and the 
amount of drop given to them is plainly visible 
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in the picture. Very long O. G. goosenecks are 
used to connect the eave troughs and the down 
spouts. These may serve in Indiana, but they 
would be pretty well frozen solid many times 
were they to be used in latitudes a little farther 
North, where the winters are a joke compared 
with New York and Massa- 
chusetts winters. There will 
undoubtedly be a whole lot of 
freezing stoppage when water 
will spill over the gutters in- 
stead of running away to the 
sewer. I would rather such 
connections be made on some 
other house than on mine. 

Referring again to Fig. 1, 
the picture shows the amazing 
cheapness of construction of 
the cottage and gives a hint 
as to how hot the interior is 
likely to be in summer and 
how cold in winter. The walls 
are plastered inside and 1% in. 
of grooved boards behind the 
plaster with a thickness of 
4 in. of siding on the outside 
of the studding and _ no 
building paper between cer- 
tainly does not promise much 
warmth in cold weather or 
much heat-repelling capacity in summer, 

The placing of the window and door frames to 
receive the siding is, however, rather ingenious. 
The siding is so placed that the door and window 
frame can just slip inside of them, and then the 
double studs nailed on receive the frames and 
permit the casings to be nailed thereto. The 
threshold of the front door is left entirely free 


Fig. 2—The Cottage as It Looked When Completed 


from all supports save for the rebates in the 
jambs, but when the piazza floor was “poured” 
the concrete was tamped under the threshold un- 
til the cavity there shown was completely filled, 
thus making sure of a thorough support for that 
portion of the door. 
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Fitting and Hanging Doors 


From G. L. McM., Tacoma, Wash.—I have read 
with much interest the article of Mr. Hobart in the 
November issue of the paper describing the way 
too many carpenters fit and hang doors. I am quite 
pleased with his “jig” or template for saving con- 
siderable of the unnecessary labor he describes, but 
out in this “neck of the woods” where the tendency 
is to reduce to its lowest terms the amount of tools 
the journeyman takes with him on the job, and 
where such a thing as a contractor furnishing trans- 
portation for tools from one job to another is one 
of the “lost arts”—the common practice being for 
the journeyman to take his tools in a “suitcase” 
hand box, the means of transportation being the 
street cars, a bicycle or the journeyman’s shoulder 
—I am afraid such a tool would find little gale. 

It would undoubtedly be a very convenient and 
labor-saving device if only the contractor would 
furnish it, but there would need to be a very rad- 
ical change of attitude here before that would come 
to pass. Extra appliances for doing special work 
do not find a very ready acceptance inthis part of 
the country for the above reasons, as they add ma- 
terially to the load the workman must carry with 
him from one job to another. 

Fortunately, however, it is possible for one to 
fit and hang doors without either the unnecessary 
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Fitting and Hanging Doors 


and frequent lifting and trying so graphically de- 
scribed by Mr. Hobart, or burdening oneself with 
extra appliances like his “jig” though one would 
be pleased to have it to use. All the extra appli- 
ances necessary for the rapid and easy fitting of 
doors can be easily made or found on any job, while 
at the same time they cost nothing and after being 
utilized can be thrown away. 

Aside from the usual tools found in every work- 
man’s hand box, the appliances are a pair of tres- 
tles—the lighter the better—a straight-edge the 
length of the door, a floor clamp for holding the 
door while jointing it, and a slide rule of some kind 
or a couple of narrow strips of, wood for measuring 
rods, with which to take the widths of the door 
frames and transfer them to the door. 

Of the slide rule there are several patterns to be 
found in the hardware stores. One of the most con- 
venient tools I have ever found for this purpose is 
a 2-ft. one-fold rule with a slide in one side. This 
combines both rule and measuring gage, the only 
objection to it being that it requires a special pocket 
in which to carry it. I had mine made on the out- 
side of the left thigh. 

I am sending a sketch of the most convenient 
floor clamp with which I am familiar for holding 
doors while jointing them. Side and end views are 
shown which would seem to be self-explanatory. The 
clamp can be made by nailing 2 x 6-in. blocks on a 
thin strip of lath by cutting a notch nearly through 
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a longer piece of 2 x 6, or the workman who wants 
something better than the ordinary can use a steel 
spring and screw hardwood blocks to it, in which 
case one end should be slotted so that the blocks can 
be adjusted for different thicknesses of doors. 

Having accumulated the necessary appliances, 
place the door in the clamp and joint the hinge 
side, testing the hinge jamb with the straight-edge 
and making the necessary allowances for variations 
from a straight line in the jamb by the use of the 
straight-edge while jointing the door. This is 
where the principal utility of the straight-edge 
comes in, as with very little practice one can readily 
fit the sides of the door to any ordinary jamb with 
the use of the straight-edge, before the door is ever 
lifted to place in the frame. The hinge edge of the 
door should be jointed with a barely perceptible 
bevel, to prevent its being hinge-bound when hung. 

Having jointed the one edge place the door on the 
trestles, take the measures of the width of the 
frame both top and bottom and transfer them to the 
door, making the proper allowance for clearance at 
the same time; then with the aid of the steel square 
the proper cut for the top of the door can be found 
and the door cut accordingly. When there are to be 
no thresholds the bottom of the door can often be 
cut to the proper clearance from the floor while the 
door is still on the trestles, but sometimes it may 
be better to leave this till the door is hinged. Then 
the door can be replaced in the clamp and the other 
edge be jointed to the right width and to correspond 
to the jamb. If the work is done with care it will 
be found that it can be done more rapidly, with less 
lifting, and fully as good a fit can be made as when 
it is continually lifted, scribed and tried. In most 
cases with ordinary doors the door will be found 
to fit at the first trial and can be wedged to the 
proper height in the frame and the position of the 
hinges marked on both door and jamb at the same 
time, and the door is ready for hingeing with only 
one lifting to place. The lock edge of the door will 
need to be bevelled from 1% in. for 114-in. doors to 
3/16 in. or 1% in. for 24%4-in. doors. 

I find it better to use the steel square for squar- 
ing and bevelling the edges, as in many cases the 
stiles are not true with the width of the door and a 
smaller square will not give the right angle, as the 
angle should be with the whole face of the door and 
not with the stile alone. 

Sometimes there is considerable surplus wood to 
be removed from the width of the door; too much to 
allow of its all being taken off one side alone, in 
which case it may be necessary to place the door on 
the trestles and mark the widths before jointing 
either edge. 

Hanging and fitting doors is hard work, though 
many, myself included, like to do it as well or better 
than any other work on the building, and the above 
method which saves a large percentage of the lift- 
ing that many do makes it very much more pleasant 
work to perform. In most cases it will only be 
necessary to lift the door into place in the frame 
twice—once to see that it fits and to mark for the 
hinges, and once to put it on the hinges. 


+ 


Evidences of the growing prosperity are reported 
by architects in the larger interest which is being 
manifested in country homes. 
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Wall Board 
+-The— 


Interior Finish- 


ing Material 


Some Reference to Its Merits and Reasons Why Many 
Builders Prefer It for Interior Finish to Lath and Plaster 


By JOSEPH A. POESL 


builders use wall board to finish the in- 

teriors of most of the buildings they erect. 
One is the certainty of thereby pleasing the owner, 
and the other is the added convenience and greater 
profit in having the entire job under direct control, 
which it permits. 

Apparently, the better this material becomes 
known the better it is liked, for within the last few 
years it has made unprecedented strides in winning 
the indorsement of the building fraternity. And 
why not? 

The manufacture of wall board has progressed 
to a remarkable extent during this period. Through 
earnest research and tireless experimentation a 
number of improvements have been applied so that 
the wall board of to-day is much different from that 
of yesterday. To-day it is a standard 
building material favored by leading 
carpenters and builders throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. 

The most important improvement 
made is sizing the board. That is, 
the board is thoroughly impregnated 
with a special chemical compound 
which renders it moisture-proof. This 
idea is not new, but not until a short 
time ago was a size produced that 
would keep out moisture and act as a 
priming coat as well. Some of the 
best known moisture-proofing agents, 
like paraffine, had to be rejected by 
the experts in their search for this 
size because of the extreme difficulty 
of painting over it. As it is wall 
board can be easily painted. Doing 
away with the necessity of the prim- 
ing coat saves money in decorating— 
actually a matter of at least $5 on 
every thousand square feet. 

This leads to the much discussed 


[out are two good reasons why so many 


question, “Is wall board really better than lath and 
plaster?” The answer of “yes,” is not based on 
theory alone but on actual tests and on the experi- 
ence of users. Yet, it must not be said that wall 
board is absolutely free from certain limitations, 
although its advantages outweigh them, and lath 
and plaster possesses undesirable features also. 

Wall board is considerably cleaner to handle; in 
fact it may be compared with high grade lumber 
in this respect. A fine-toothed saw cuts it with 
a straight, smooth edge. The board is fastened 
direct to the studding, joists and headers with 
nails. And just as soon as this is done the decora- 
tion may proceed, and the job completed weeks 
earlier than if lath and plaster were used. 

After the decoration has been completed battens 
or. decorative strips are placed over the joints, 


THE SCHEME OF LETTING THE BAND ANSWER FOR THE DOOR AND WINDOW 
HEADS, AND THE BRAM CEILING ARB INTERESTING FEATURES OF THE ATTRAC- 
TIVE LIVING Room SHOWN IN THIS PICTURE 
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bringing about a panel effect. Some home-owners 
object to paneling because ordinarily they are un- 
familiar with the wide possibilities of this method 
of treating interiors and, as a result, are quickly 
won over. It is truly one of the most effective 
means of relieving the uninteresting plainness of 
a wall or ceiling. A plastered wall is nearly always 
covered with wall paper or paint, which only partly 
serves this purpose. The unlimited variety of panel 
effects that can be worked out with wall board per- 
mits of a particular treatment for each room, yet 
they may be totally unlike those of the adjoining 
rooms. In this way monotony is avoided. 

The two rooms shown in the small pictures are 
in the same house. The one at the right is finished 
with wall board while the other had lath and plas- 
ter walls and ceiling. It is alleged that striking 
bridge-workers dynamited a nearby viaduct with 
the result that the lath and plaster came down; the 
wall board held fast and only a repainting was 
needed to put the room into shape again. Yet, the 


wall board room was but eight feet from the ex- 
plosion and the other room was forty feet away. 
With reference to the cost of wall board, this 
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and cold retarding qualities. The peculiar way of 
building it up, layer upon layer, is conducive of 
this, which means that a wall board room is cool 
in summer, and cozy and warm in winter. 

Inasmuch as the basis of nearly: all wall board 
is wood pulp it does not take fire readily. The fact 
is that it has never been known to take a higher 
insurance than lath and plaster. 

It is proof against vermin. The special adhesive 
employed to hold the layers together and produce 
an almost homogeneous mass, is repellent to house- 
hold pests such as rats, mice and the like. 

The decoration of wall board is similar to that 
of wood and having a slightly pebbled surface 
it produces a more artistic effect. With sized board 
a good finish is readily secured with only one coat 
of the darker shades of oil paint and two of the 
lighter. However, water paint, tiffany glazing, dry 
fresco—practically any form of decoration is pos- 
sible on it. The ability of the decorator is the only 
limit. It lends itself well to stencil decoration and 
to the aesthetic skill of the free-hand artist. 

It is noteworthy that the wall board idea originat- 
ed because of the insistent demand for something 


WALL BOARD, THE INTERIOR FINISHING MATERIAL—EIFFECT OF AN OUTSIDE EXPLOSION UPON THE INTERIOR OF Two RoomMs—ONE 
FINISHED WITH LATH AND PLASTER AND THE OTHER WITH WALL BOARD 


runs about the same as that of lath and plaster. 
There are, however, certain sections of the coun- 
try where it is more expensive; in others, especially 
where transportation facilities are poor and skilled 
labor scarce, it is much less. But, taken all in all, 
both coverings average about the same as stated. 
While speaking of cost, it is unfortunate that 
most people are governed by the first cost of an 
article in dollars and cents and not by the actual 
value received. In wall board is obtained a material 
which makes permanent, substantial and beautiful 
interiors—interiors that will never have cracked 
walls ready to fall at the wrong moment. The up- 
keep expense is practically nothing, and it follows 
that the first cost is the only cost. In addition, 
rooms finished with it have wholesome and sanitary 
walls and ceilings. When oil paint is used for the 
decoration the surface can be quickly cleansed with 
a damp cloth, making an almost ideal interior finish. 
Perhaps it is not generally known that a newly 
plastered house is dangerous from the standpoint 
of health. It may be that on account of this ignor- 
ance many houses are tenanted about as soon as 
completed, but wall board requires no drying so 
a house may be occupied as soon as it is on the wall. 
Other good points about wall board are its heat 


that would do away with the delay, dirt, muss and 
general inconvenience incident to lath and plaster 
work, especially for remodeling. For this reason 
it appeals to the home-owner who contemplates re- 
fixing or repairing. With it defective plastered 
rooms are quickly made new and attractive by 
simply applying it directly over the walls and ceil- 
ing. At small cost attics are transformed into 
habitable rooms, thus utilizing what is often con- 
sidered waste space in a house. In the vault-like 
cellar neat, dry and clean fruit-rooms, laundrys and 
workshops are erected with very little trouble. 
There is also the old barn or outbuilding that is 
remodeled into a fine garage or studio. 

We must not overlook the uses of wall board tile. 
In the kitchen and bath room it is ideal for 
wainscots, bringing about, when properly enameled, 
the effect of tile which is hard to detect from the 
genuine article. Besides it has the advantage of 
never cracking or disintegrating. ; 

Then there is the grained wall board which is 
worthy of our attention. The process of faithfully 
reproducing the grain effect of wood on the surface 
of the board has reached a high stage of perfection. 
It is popular for use instead of solid wood or veneer 
wainscoting or other form of wood paneling. 
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Making Concrete Posts for Mail Boxes 


One of the Very Many Uses for Which Concrete 
Is Well Adapted—Proportions of the Mixture 


By Percy H. WILSON 


oughly practical use of concrete is shown in 

the half tone engraving presented here- 
with. It is a post supporting a mail box on a rural 
free delivery route near the city of Dallas, Tex. 
It is a well known fact that wooden posts are always 
subject to rapid decay at the ground level where 
alternate wetting and drying takes place, and to 
avoid the necessity of renewals and repairs the con- 
crete post was made. It is quite ornamental in 
design, and conveys the impression that the owner 
takes pride in the appearance of his premises. 

A more simple post, one easier to make, would 
effect the same economy. The “form” for casting 
a post of this kind is shown in Fig. 1. The post 
should be about 7 ft. long. Planted at a depth of 
3 ft. this would leave the box at convenient height 
for the delivery or extraction of mail. The form, as 
shown on the drawing, is simply a three-sided box 


s RATHER novel but at the same time thor- 


—— we 


S 


Fig. 1—‘“Form" for Casting a Concrete Post Similar to that 
Shown in Fig. 2 


The “form” or mold may be made with one or 
more braces nailed across the upper or open side to 
prevent the sides from spreading when the concrete 
is tamped. The bracket effect at the top is obtained 
by inserting extra pieces of wood at the corners, as 
shown. If preferable a post in the shape of a let- 
ter T may be made, eliminating the bracket feature. 
A perfectly plain post without projecting top would 
also answer the purpose. 

To provide for fastening the mail box to the post, 
bore two or perhaps four holes through the board 


Fig. 2—General View of a Concrete Post 
for a Mail Box 


Making Concrete Posts for Mail Boxes 


providing for a post 6 in. square. The “form” is 
placed on the ground in horizontal position, with 
open side up, and filled with well-tamped concrete to 
the depth of about 1 in. Then *%-in. reinforcing 
rods are placed at either side, leaving about 1 in. 
space between each rod and the side of the “form.” 
The box is then filled to within 1 in. from the top 
and two more reinforcing rods are placed on the 
concrete. The “form” is then filled to the top and 
the concrete struck off. The rods may go straight 
from the bottom to the top of the post, as it will 
not be necessary to curve them outward at the 
bracket. 


at the top of the form. Insert in these holes the 
bolts with the heads down, or inside the “form.” 
The bolts will be imbedded in the concrete when it 
is placed and when the “form” is removed the 
threaded ends of the bolts will project slightly 
above the top of the post. Holes cut in correspond- 
ing position in the bottom of the mail box will per- 
mit the bolts-to pass through and the box will be 
secure when nuts are placed on the bolts. 

Mix the concrete in the proportion of 1 part 
Portland cement, 2 parts sharp, clean sand and 4 
parts crushed stone, ranging from 1%, in. to 1 in. 
in size. Allow the concrete to remain in the 
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“forms” for at least 24 hours. When the post is re- 
moved protect it from freezing, or if made in sum- 
mer, from hot winds and sun. Wet it thoroughly 
for a week or ten days after removing it from the 
“forms.” 

Concrete posts do not warp, decay or burn. 
When used for fencing they keep in better align- 
ment than wooden posts. Concrete is now used for 
fence posts, clothes poles, hitching posts and gate 
posts. Concrete fence posts have been made at an 
average cost of less than 25 cents each, notwith- 
standing the fact that all material was purchased, 
and even in well-timbered districts they are being 
substituted for wooden posts on account of their 
low first cost and everlasting qualities. 


ee ee 


A New Idea in Weatherboarding 


Originally the siding or outside covering on a 
house was called weatherboarding, and was really 
a clapboard proposition. Later it became beveled 
siding, with the development of saw and planing 
mills; then in time came the manufacture of quite a 
series of patterns in what was termed drop-siding, 
the use of a standard thickness of 1-in. lumber, 
dressed on the outside and shaped to pattern vary- 
ing from that of the old beveled siding in appear- 


A New Idea in Weather-boarding—Elevation and 
Section of Wall 


ance. The last offering in the weatherboarding 
class, says T. C. James in the Wood Worker, is a 
standard thickness, comparatively narrow strip of 
lumber, dressed on the inside instead of the out- 
side, shiplapped at the joints and grooved length- 
wise and crosswise, so that the finished wall is in 
imitation of brick in outline. 

The machine wood-working involved in this stock 
is that of milling it through a planer to get the 
shiplap and the lengthwise groove, all of which is 
made at the same time; meantime the strip is sized 
to %4-in. thick by dressing the inside. The out- 
side is left rough, to present a better rustic ap- 
pearance and make a closer imitation of brick. 
After the shiplap is milled the strip is passed 
through a gang gainer which cuts cross-grooves 
Y-in. wide and 5/16-in. deep, which take the place 
of the end mortar joints in a brick wall. 

This class of siding is put up with miter joints at 
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the corner. The end jointing is practically all done 
in the cross-groove, so that short pieces may be 
used without the end joints showing much. In 
laying it up it is of course arranged to have the 
cross-groove break joints, as in the laying up of 
brick in a wall. The usual method of finishing off 
this class of work is to paint the wall face a brick 
red, then paint the groove which imitates the mortar 
joint, black. A sheet metal stencil or brush guide 
fits snugly into the groove and makes it easily prac- 
tical to paint the groove rapidly and without 
smearing the outer surface with paint. 
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The Complete Building Show 


One of the important coming events of deep 
interest to builders throughout the country, and 
especially to those in the Central West, is the 
exhibit of building materials which is to be held in 
the Coliseum in the city of Cleveland, Feb. 16 to 26. 
It is under the auspices of the Society Advocating 
Fire Elimination and will be a most powerful ap- 
peal to the American builder in the interest of 
safety, beauty, comfort and economy in construc- 
tion, equipment and adornment that has probably 
ever been held in the United States. It will com- 
bine the best that formerly have contributed to the 
Cement, Clay, Real Estate and Building Shows of 
the country. It will be known as the “Complete 
Building Show” and will be patterned after the well 
known Building Trades Exposition of London. 

A distinct feature will be the architectural ex- 
hibit in which will be shown drawings submitted 
in the contest that is to be held by the Directors 
of the Exposition. This will afford opportunity for 
the display of the plans and specifications of a 
building together with the construction which these 
plans and specifications cover and of the completed 
structure. The contest will be for a six-room work- 
ingman’s home to cost not more than $3,000. 

Detailed particulars regarding this exposition are 
obtainable through the general secretary of the so- 
ciety, Ralph P. Stoddard, 356 Leader-News Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Babson on the Building Outlook 


In the last report of Babson’s Statistica] Bureau, 
the following regarding the building situation ap- 
pears in the column headed “The Mercantile Out- 
look.” 

“New building is now making an exceptionally 
good showing. Contrary to the usual movement at 
this season construction projects have not shown 
much tendency to decrease. So far this year the 
greatest proportional advance has been made in 
factory building which has increased to fully six 
times its volume last spring. After a winter of 
good business with big profits, however, a great ex- 
pansion in residential building is almost inevitable 
and in actual dollars and cents this class of con- 
struction is by far the largest. Moreover, the rail- 
roads may soon undertake considerable new con- 
struction. Surely, a wonderful, perhaps a record- 
breaking, building boom should take place next 
spring.” 
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Design of Beams, Girders and Trusses’ 
A Series of Articles on the Above Subjects in Which 


Only Arithmetic Is Used for 


the 


Calculations 


By ERNEST McCULLOUGH, C.E. 


of two shallow beams superimposed (Fig. 

52). If not carefully fastened together they 
act singly because the line between them is in the 
position occupied by the neutral axis of a solid beam, 
having a depth equal to the combined depth of the 
two pieces. Several methods have been used to 
cause the two pieces to act together, one of which is 
shown in Fig. 52, the other in Fig. 53. 

No matter how thoroughly the pieces are fas- 
tened together the strength of such a compound 
beam is only about 70 to 75 per cent of the strength 
of a beam of equal dimensions made from one piece 
of timber. The deflection of such a beam under 
load is much greater than the deflection of a beam 
of equal dimensions made from one piece of timber. 

The diagonal side pieces shown in Fig. 52 should 
be preferably of a harder wood than the beam, and 
each should be not less than one-eighth the thickness 


Cree two D beams have been made consisting 


where a pin is placed by the allowable bearing times 
the breadth to obtain the depth of the hole, half 
of which will be cut in each half of the beam. The 
shear divided by the breadth times the allowable 
unit shear with the grain gives the minimum dis- 
tance allowable between pins. When the computa- 
tions are completed it will be discovered that the 
pins get farther apart as the middle of the span is 
approached. 

Flitch plate girders, Fig. 54, are seldom used 
to-day, although very popular at one time. The 
only reason for referring to this type of compound 
girder here is to show wherein it fails. A flitched 
girder consists of a plate of steel, or wrought iron, 
between two planks, the whole construction being 
firmly bolted together. The writer, in wrecking old 
buildings, found a number of such beams evidently 
put together on a basis of relative fiber stresses with 
no thought for relative deflections. He worked once 


Fig. 52—Compound Beams 


Fig. 53—Another Style of Compound Girder 


Plate Girder 
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of the beam, thus making a beam 25 per cent wider 
than the width of the pieces of which it is com- 
posed. The pieces should be diagonal and slope in 
opposite directions on the sides of the beam. Plenty 
of nails must be used. 

In Fig. 53 the pins should be of hard wood or of 
metal. It is best to use two pieces in each hole, 
wedge shaped so they may be driven tight and have 
a bearing against the wood the full width of the 
beam. The shear being greatest along the neutral 
axis it is here the pieces should join and the pins be 
driven. Between the pins should be vertical bolts 
with large washers to hold the pieces together. 
The spacing of the pins will be determined in like 
manner as the pitch of nails is determined when 
reinforcing planks are used on the side. First 
determine the bearing value of the wood and the 
shearing value with the grain. Divide the shear 


Note in this series of articles no algebra is used. The 
rules are written in the modern way in the shape of formulas 
by using letters instead of writing in full words that are often 
employed. The words for which the letters stand are ex- 
plained for every formula so that readers may in time under- 
stand how to read and comprehend formulas used by other 
writers. The actual computation is arithmetical and worked 
examples are given.—HEditor. 


*Continued from page 51 of the December issue for 1915, 


in the office of an architect who tried to get him 
to design such a beam in this way and the man 
was greatly surprised when the proper method 
was shown him. The method not to use is as fol- 
lows: Assuming a maximum bending fiber stress 
of 1300 lb. per square inch for wood and 16,000 lb. 
per square inch for steel, the relative areas of wood 
and steel will be 16,000 ~— 1300 = 12.5, or a 4-in. 
steel plate between two %-in. planks makes a girder 
having the strength of four %-in. planks. 
Referring to the deflection formulas it is seen that 
for a fiber stress of 16,000 lb. in steel the deflection 
in inches on any span = Son? while for a fiber 


stress of 1300 lb. in wood the deflection = 


i 
41h 
Therefore yellow pine deflects 60 — 41 = 1.46 times 
as much as steel, under the respective fiber stresses 
given. This question of deflection does not take 
into consideration the thickness of the material, 
for deflection is governed by the span and the depth. 
The statement about relative deflections means 


that if the thicknesses are proportioned by the rela- 
tive stresses then the wood planks must be 1.46 
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times as deep as the steel plate between them. This 
will not do in practice, so it is necessary to obtain 
the relation between the stresses when the plate 
has a depth equal to the depth of the inclosing 
planks. The fiber stress in the wood divided by the 
fiber stress in the steel must equal the modulus of 
elasticity of the wood divided by the modulus of 
elasticity of the steel; that is, 
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per square inch. 

This is a low stress for yellow pine, so a softer 
wocd can be used. Assume a wood having a modu- 
lus of elasticity of 1,000,000, then 

16,000 « 1,000,000 r 

Pe = 535 lb. per square inch. 
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If a steel fiber stress of 18,000 lb. per square inch 
is assumed the fiber stress in the wood = 600 lb. 
per square inch. The computations show that for 
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Fig. 55—Side and End Views of Plate Girder with Stiffeners 
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a flitch plate beam a soft, cheap wood is the kind 
to use. It is wasteful to use a wood in which a 
high fiber stress may be permitted. 

To design a flitched girder the fiber stresses are 
first found. Then assume the depth and thickness 
of the steel plate. Find how much it will carry 
as a thin deep beam and deduct this load from the 
total load to be carried. The difference is to be 
carried by the two wood planks of which we know 
the depth and the fiber stress, so it is easy to find 
the thickness. The bolts are figured to transmit 
the shear. It is an interesting exercise to design 
a flitch girder, but a rolled steel beam or a trussed 
wooden girder will usually be cheaper. 


Plate Girders 

Plate girders are compound girders made of 
wrought iron or steel, the latter material being gen- 
erally used to-day, for it may be used with a higher 
fiber stress, thereby reducing the weight. When 
rolled beams are not obtainable in a large enough 
size a plate girder is used, provided a rolled beam 
cannot be made to serve, by attaching plates to the 
flanges. Tables of plate girders are given in the 
steel hand books, so the architect or builder finds it 
as easy to select a plate girder for much of his work 
as it is to select a rolled I-beam or channel for light 
loads on shorter spans. When the load, or the 
span, either or both, make a plate girder too heavy 
a trussed girder is used. 

Fig. 55 shows a plate girder. The thin vertical 
plate is known as the web and is made thick enough 
to carry the shear. It acts also as a long slender 
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column, so must be safe against crippling. When 
proportioned to carry the shear and the thickness is 
greater than 1/60 the depth between the rivets in 
the upper and lower flanges the plate is safe against 
crippling. When designed to carry the shear and 
a thickness less than 1/60 the depth is obtained, it 
is necessary to use stiffeners spaced regularly at 
intervals equal to the depth of the girder. Addi- 
tional stiffeners are placed under concentrated loads 
and at the ends. Intermediate stiffeners are some- 
times crimped over the flange angles, but it is as 
common to have fillers placed under them, the thick- 
ness of the fillers being equal to the thickness of the 
flange angle, so the stiffeners will be straight and 
have the ends resting on the outstanding leg of the 
flange angles. No scientific rules seem to be com- 
monly accepted for designing intermediate stiffen- 
ers, the usual empirical method being to have the 
outstanding leg equal in width to 1/30 the depth 
plus 2 in. 

End stiffeners act as columns to carry the end 
shear, which is delivered to them by the web plate 
and carried to the bearing plate. Stiffeners under 
concentrated loads are also designed as columns. 
The ends of all stiffeners designed as columns 
should be milled or ground to fit perfectly against 
the bottom flange angles. Divide the load by a fiber 
stress of 12,500 lb. per square inch for the area of 
the stiffeners and use fillers to keep the stiffeners 


straight. (To be continued.) 
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Silver Rivet Instead of Cornerstone 


One of the unique features in connection with 
recent building operations in New York City was 
the use of a silver rivet instead of the time-honored 
custom of laying the cornerstone of a new building. 
At the corner of Madison Avenue and Forty-Second 
Street, a twenty-six-story structure is being erected, 
and instead of the usual ceremonies incident to the 
laying of the cornerstone, the owner drove a silver 
rivet into the iron work of the building. When 
completed this rivet will be exposed in a silver-lined 
recess in the main entrance lobby of the building, 
which is expected to be ready by the first of May, 
1916. This new structure, it may be interesting to 
state, is the first steel building designed in accord- 
ance with the recent building ordinance. The archi- 
tects are Jardine, Hill & Murdock, and the contract- 
ing engineer Russell B. Smith. 


White Cedar Shingle Makers Organize 


The Northern White Cedar Shingle Manufac- 
turers’ Association is the title of an organization 
just effected with W. B. Thomas of Manistique, 
Mich., as president; W. H. Holt of Oconto, Wis., as 
first vice-president; M. D. Reeder of Boyne City, 
Mich., as second vice-president, and A. C. Wells of 
Menominee, Mich., as treasurer. 

According to the Constitution and By-Laws the 
association purposes “to establish definite grades, a 
thorough inspection service, a trade mark, pub- 
licity campaign, the inauguration of favorable 
freight rates, supervise legislation—this to include 
tariff protection—and to effect more harmonious re- 
lationship between employers and employees.” 
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Ventilation of Buildings in New York 


Makers of the New Building Code Propose Some 
Radical Changes Regarding Light and Ventilation 


N the revision of the new Build- 
ing Code for New York City a 
| general plan has been laid out by 
Rudolph P. Miller, expert to the 
Building Committee of the Board 
of Aldermen, which will compel 
builders of commercial structures 
to follow the general regulations 
of the Tenement House law with 
regard to apartment and tenement 
buildings in the matter of light 
and ventilation. 

The preliminary draft dealing with this subject 
provides that the rooms of business buildings here- 
after erected must be so ventilated, in case a direct 
exterior ventilation is not secured, that the tem- 
perature therein, under ordinary conditions, is not 
excessive, and that a standard of purity of air is 
maintained. The object sought is to secure proper 
conditions for the rooms in buildings of different 
kinds to make them habitable. 


Ventilation Provisions 


In public buildings a more positive means of 
ventilation is required. The provision in this case 
is that there shall be such a system of ventilation 
that there is an actual change of air within any 
room used for public purposes, such as places of 
assembly, hospitals and asylums, schools, etc. The 
provisions, however, are not to apply when the 
rooms used for public purposes are so large that 
there is more than 1000 cu. ft. of air space to each 
occupant and there is some exterior ventilation by 
means of windows. 

A minimum size of rooms in residence buildings 
is specified, and another section excludes store- 
rooms from the application of the article. Bath- 
rooms may be ventilated in several ways, and win- 
dows utilized for the purpose of ventilating rooms 
to the outer air are required to have an area of at 
least one-eighth of the floor area of the rooms. The 
minimum area of any window is to be 12 sq. ft. 
and the window is to be so arranged as to open for 
about one-half of its area. Provision, however, is 
made so as not to exclude mullioned windows in 
which the aggregate area of the separate parts equal 
the required area for any window. 


The Size of Courts 


No attempt is made to say what shall be pro- 
vided in any building in the way of courts, but a 
minimum size of court, dependent on its height to 
the roof of the building, is specified when courts are 
to be used for purposes of ventilating rooms. No 
court under the proposed article shall be less than 
4 ft. wide in any case, nor shall such minimum 
width be less than 114 in. for every foot of height 
to the roof of the building. 


Yards are required at the rear of every residence 
building having a minimum width of 10 per cent of 
the depth of the lot, but in no case less than 6 ft. 
Such yards must extend across the entire width of 
the lot, and be unobstructed for their full height 
from the floor level of the lowest story used for 
residence purposes. When a building, however, 
faces on two or more streets these yards are not 
required. 


Regulation for Old Buildings 


Another section provides that all courts used for 
ventilation purposes as in the article prescribed 
shall be connected to the street or yard by means 
of an intake at the bottom of the court. The min- 
imum size of such intake is 5 per cent of the area 
of the court, except that no intake shall be less than 
4 sq. ft. When, however, a court exceeds 400 sq. ft., 
then the aggregate areas of intakes need not be 
more than is required for a court of 400 sq. ft. 

These provisions are made to apply to buildings 
hereafter erected, but it is also provided that no 
existing building shall be enlarged, or its lot so di- 
minished as to reduce the area of the yard or court 
below what is required for the proper ventilation 
of any room. It is also provided that no additional 
rooms shall be placed in any buildings that may 
hereafter be enlarged or altered unless such rooms 
comply with the requirements for rooms in new 
buildings. 


Strength of Treated Timbers 


A series of tests for the purpose of determining 
whether timber is weakened by preservative treat- 
ment have recently been made by the Forest 
Service and the result announced in Bulletin 286. 
The timbers used were Southern yellow pine and 
Douglas fir, and beams of large size were employed. 
Some of the deductions arrived at were as follows: 

Timber may be very materially weakened by 
preservative processes. 

Creosote in itself does not appear to weaken 
timber. 

A preservative process which will seriously in- 
jure one timber may have little effect or no effect 
on the strength of another. 

A comparison of the effect of a preservative 
process on the strength of different species should 
not be made, unless it is the common or best adapted 
process for all the species compared. | 

The same treatment given to a timber of a par- 
ticular species may have a different effect upon dif- 
ferent pieces of that species, depending upon the 
form of the timber used, its size, and its condition 
at the time of treatment. 
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New Publications 


Safety Engineering Applied to Scaffolds. 350 
pages. Size 6 by 9 in. Illustrated by 128 en- 
gravings most of which are from photographs. 
Bound in board covers. Published by the Trav- 
elers’ Insurance Company. Price, $3. 


The need of literature on the subject of scaffolds 
is readily demonstrated by the great number of ac- 
cidents that occur, and the treatise under review 
has been brought out by the Engineering and In- 
spection Division of the Travelers’ Insurance Com- 
pany for the purpose of dealing with the safety 
problem in connection with scaffolds and scaffold- 
like structures. The first section of the book dis- 
cusses the reality of the scaffold hazard while the 
second section treats of scaffolds in a general way, 
outlining the subject as a whole and reviewing the 
various forms that are most commonly used. 
There are thirteen sections in all, the third dealing 
with bricklayers’ pole scaffold—American practice; 
the fourth, independent pole scaffold; the fifth, 
lashed scaffolds, and those which follow deal with 
special safety features; general features and 
operations of ladders, runways, stairways, etc.; 
building the horses; suspended scaffolds for con- 
struction work; platform and overhead types of 
scaffold machine; features common to both types of 
suspended scaffolds; carpenters’ and outrigger 
scaffolds; painters’ swinging scaffolds; needle-beam 
scaffolds; plasterers’ and decorators’ inside scaf- 
folds; structures similar to scaffolds, and the final 
section is devoted to general counsel with regard to 
scaffold work. 

Throughout the treatise special attention has 
been paid to American practice which differs in 
many respects from that which obtains in Europe. 


Architects’ and Builders’ Pocket Book. By the 
late Frank E. Kidder. Compiled by a staff of 
specialists with Thomas Nolan, Editor-in-Chief. 
1816 pages. 414 by 7 in. in size. 1000 illustra- 
tions. Bound in flexible morocco. Published by 
John Wiley & Sons. Price, $5. 


This is the sixteenth edition of one of the best 
known works on building construction with which 
the trade is familiar. It has been revised and 
greatly enlarged, and Prof. Nolan with his corps 
of experts has rewritten the book from cover to 
cover. The authors have quoted from many authen- 
tic sources as well as presented the results obtained 
in their own daily practice. Every item has been 
carefully checked and the aim throughout has been 
to present clearly and concisely as well as in the 
least possible space all the information that is 
likely to be required by the architect, the building- 
contractor, the structural engineer and the drafts- 
man, including data for estimating approximate 
costs. 

This new edition of the work is divided into 
three sections, Part I explaining the practical ap- 
plication of arithmetic, geometry and trigonometry, 
while Part II treats of the materials, construction 
and strength and stability of structures. All the 
matter in the twenty-eight chapters of this section 
consists of special essays by experts. Reinforced 
concrete mill and factory construction is among 
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the new subjects here treated. Part III is devoted 
to miscellaneous data and much new matter has 
been added, such as extended tables of specific gravi- 
ties, weights of substances, architectural acoustics,. 
waterproofing for foundations, the Quantity System 
of Estimating, ete. 

Many of the tables have been re-arranged so as. 
to read across the page instead of lengthwise as 
heretofore. One of the most important changes is. 
the re-calculation of the tables and problems relat- 
ing to unit stresses, especially those for the differ- 
ent woods. These have been changed to conform 
to the latest engineering practice. The derivation 
of many of the formulas used has been explained 
and numerous cross references enable the reader 
to use this new edition of Kidder’s work as a text 
book for certain parts of the mechanics of mate- 
rials as well as a handbook for office work. The 
tables of the properties of structural shapes, of safe 
loads for columns, beams and girders have been 
revised and many new tables added. 

A large number of illustrations have been added, 
and the diagrams used from the latest edition have 
been redrawn and some have been printed with 
lines of different colors for the purpose of making 
clearer the demonstrations. 

In its present shape the book is of such a nature 
as to make it a necessary volume in the library of 
every architect and builder in the country. It can 
be furnished through THE BUILDING AGE Tech- 
nical Book Department, 239 West Thirty-ninth. 
Street, New York City. 


The Building Estimator’s Reference Book. By 
Frank R. Walker. 612 pages. Size, 414 x 7 in. 
Profusely illustrated. Bound in flexible covers. - 
Published by the author. Price, $10. 


This has been compiled as a reference book for 
those engaged in estimating the cost of construct- 
ing all classes of modern buildings, and gives the 
labor costs and methods employed in the erection of 
some of our present-day structures together with 
the prices of the necessary material and labor 
entering into the cost of all classes of buildings. 
The costs have been reduced to actual hours per 
unit of measure so that the figures may be applied 
to any rate of wage. The matter is comprised in 
26 chapters and covers all phases of building con- 
struction ranging from the foundations to the fin- 
ished structure. One of the features often over- 
looked by the estimator in preparing his bid is the 
overhead expense, and as the success or failure of a 
contractor depends upon the accuracy of the esti- 
mate this item is emphasized in the present work. 


New Flat Buildings in Brooklyn 


A notable feature of the building activity along 
the line of the recently opened Fourth Avenue sub- 
way in Brooklyn, N. Y., is the contemplated erection 
in the Bay Ridge section of twenty 6-family apart- 
ment houses estimated to cost $250,000. The build- 
ings are to be erected on a plot 600 x 100, compris- 
ing the entire frontage on the south side of Sixtieth 
Street and Seventh Avenue. 
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Current News of Builders’ Exchanges 


“Organ” of the National Association of Builders’ 
Exchanges—Important Meetings—Exchange at Sacramento 


Minnesota State Association of Builders’ Exchanges. 


UPPLEMENTING the brief announcement in our 

last issue of the annual meeting of the Minnesota 

State Association of Builders’ Exchanges held at 

the headquarters of the Minneapolis Builders’ Ex- 
change, it is interesting to state that representatives of 
twenty-five cities were in attendance, completely filling 
the main assembly room of the Exchange. The morning 
session was devoted largely to a report of the president 
and other routine matters, and in the afternoon various 
trade topics were discussed in a way which showed a 
lively interest on the part of those in attendance. The 
“Uniform Contract Blank” adopted by the American 
Institute of Architects and the National Association of 
Builders’ Exchanges was indorsed, and former presi- 
dent, F. J. Romer of the St. Paul Builders’ Exchange, 
spoke in praise of this standard document, which is the 
result of so much thought and which represents the 
proper spirit of co-operation between architects, con- 
tractors, sub-contractors and owners. 

The program included a luncheon at the Dyckman 
during which selections were rendered by a ladies’ quar- 
tet. After the menu had been properly considered 
clever remarks were made by a number of those pres- 
ent. These included Emil Zauft, the retiring president 
of the State Association of Builders’ Exchanges, and 
president of the Builders’ Exchange at Duluth, A. P. 
Cameron, who had just been re-elected president of the 
St. Paul Exchange, Herbert M. Gardner, former presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Exchange and of the State As- 
sociation, F. D. Corning of St. Paul, and a Mr. Scott, a 
lumberman of Duluth, who gave a very interesting talk 
on the demand for better goods, finer workmanship and 
general improvement all along the line in the building 
field. The officers for 1916 were given in our last issue. 


“The National Exchange Builder.” 


The National Association of Builders’ Exchanges is 
about to issue an official organ to be called the National 
Exchange Builder. The magazine is to be devoted en- 
tirely to the interests of builders’ associations as well as 
the building interest in general. 


Sacramento Builders’ Exchange. 


Contractors, architects and material dealers of Sacra- 
mento have joined in the formation of a Builders’ Ex- 
change. Preliminary organization has been effected 
with a membership of about ninety, with William B. 
Rohl as chairman pro tem. A meeting will be held 
shortly to elect permanent officers and decide upon the 
definite lines to be followed, and several officers of the 
San Francisco Builders’ Exchange will be present. 


New Quarters for Detroit Exchange. 


If present plans are carried to a successful conclu- 
sion, the Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange of Detroit, 
Mich., will, about March 1, take possession of the 
entire fourth floor of the Penobscot Building, and 
also the addition that is now being erected on Congress 
Street. We understand that over 15,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space will be devoted to provide offices and a permanent 
building exposition. The new addition will be devoted 
entirely to this building exposition, which is composed 
of exhibits of all kinds relating to the building industry. 
The architects of the city are co-operating to make the 
exposition successful, as it will prove advantageous to 


them, since they will be able to bring their clients to in- 
spect materials, specialties, equipment, etc., located in a 
central place and at a great saving of time and effort. 


Talk to Master Builders on India. 


The members of the Master Builders’ Association of 
Salem, Mass., were greatly interested in the talk given 
on Dec. 2 by Rev. O. W. Warmingham, who spoke on 
buildings and life in India. What made the event 
doubly interesting was the fact that Mr. Warmingham 
was born in India and possessed a fund of valuable in- 
formation regarding the subjects upon which he spoke. 
A box lunch was served during the evening and a feel- 
ing of good fellowship prevailed. 


Banquet of Pittsburgh Exchange. 


The annual banquet of the Builders’ Exchange of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was held at the Fort Pitt Hotel on the 
evening of Thursday, Dec. 16, when a large representa- 
tion of the membership was present to listen to the 
address of W. B. King, Washington, D. C., counsel for 
the National Association of Builders’ Exchanges. The 
toastmaster of the evening was D. L. Gillespie, and in 
addition to a most excellent menu there was vaudeville 
entertainment and music. 


Master Builders Hosts at a Coffee Party. 


Bigelow & Harriman were the hosts at the recent 
coffee party of the Master Builders’ Association at 
their rooms on Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass., over 
which Secretary William H. Sayward presided. 

The speaker was William Stanley Parker, a Boston 
architect, who had for his subject “The New Standard 
Contracts.” 

After the address Mr. Parker answered questions 
from the floor pertaining to the “eternal triangle” that 
exists in the building business between the owner, 
architect and contractor. 


Birmingham Builders’ Exchange. 


At the meeting of the Builders’ Exchange of Birming- 
ham, Ala., held Nov. 22, the president appointed W. A. 
Currie, P. E. Bostick, C. P. Lichty, a committee to 
consider the feasibility of adopting the new Standard 
Contract Documents approved by a joint committee 
from the American Institute of Architects and the Na- 
tional Association of Builders’ Exchanges, and at the 
same time to devise ways and means for securing the 
co-operation of all contractors and sub-contractors in- 
terested. 

At the same meeting Frank Rushton gave a very in- 
teresting and instructive talk on “The Necessity of 
Business Organizations,” and urged closer co-operation 
and more loyal support of such organizations. 


New Secretary of Memphis Exchange. 


Nearly a year ago the secretary of the Builders’ Ex- 
change at Memphis resigned, since which time the duties 
of the office have been in the hands of the assistant 
secretary, Miss Annie Laurie Berton. Ata recent meet- 
ing of the board of directors A. L. Banning, Jr., was 
elected to fill the office of secretary, and early’in De- 
cember he entered upon his duties. Miss Berton will 
continue as assistant secretary. 


Brief Review of the Building Situation 


November Shows a Marked Increase in the Planning 


of New Work as Compared with November, 1914 


HE encouraging reports which were 
noted in our last issue have con- 
tinued in increasing volume and 
the building operations as reported 
for November show a very marked 
increase when compared with those 
for the corresponding month. of 
1914. The increased activity is 
confined to no particular locality 
as all four of the zones into which 
we have divided the country show 
very appreciable gains over the 
year before. Even in the extreme 
West, where heretofore the amount 
of new work planned has been less 
than during the corresponding 

period of 1914, the figures indicate a gain for November 

of 23144 per cent. The gain for the country is 44.73 

per cent. 

In the cities of the Eastern States, of which thirty- 
seven have reported, there are thirty increases and only 
seven decreases, with a resultant gain as compared 
with November of the year before of 52.39 per cent. 
The more conspicuous gains are shown in Albany, Bos- 
ton, Buffalo, Hartford, Newark, the five boroughs of 
Greater New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Springfield, 
Syracuse, Trenton and Utica. The important decreases 
are confined to Allentown, Pittsburgh, Worcester, 
Wilkes-Barre, and Schenectady. The accompanying 
table gives the comparative figures. 


CITIES OF THE FASTERN STATES 


Nov., 1915 Nov., 1914 
Albany re tin awa on eee ee $588,305 $301,578 
Allentown |. cj. ese eee 133,800 366,035 
Binghamton: 2230. 5 een ea eee ae 86,160 130,699 
Boston ig... eee eee ee ee: 3,035,573 1,366,778 
Bridgeport: <4. See eee 490,973 368,859 
Builalow aif >. Sete eee 788,000 498,000 
Hast Orange.” see eee 89,018 79,605 
PIASCONL 2) uk he oy eet ee ene ee 37,300 60,000 
Harrisburs,, 4. ace eee 84,375 34,000 
Hartford! |. : 53s. ee ee 707,709 399,385 
LAWPeNCe,) isya sce Re ee 152,275 78,600 
Manchester 245,047 ee eee 111,898 87,665 
Newark; Ni: F Jick. Sateen ae eeeee 641,385 373,627 
NewiBritain. 54... eee ene eee 199,585 60,263 
News Haven). ). vc are ee 966,080 315,755 
New York: 
Manhattan... 2.2). ae eee 4,601,215 2,058,244 
Bronx jis 23k) Ree eee 5 448,013 
Brooklyn 1,617,445 
Queens: 4.052. 1,148,586 
Richmond 131,405 
Paterson... .6 46,961 
Philadelphia 1,240,530 
Pittsburgh 177,368 
Portland) 20. ns iivheh ee 77,050 
TRREAGINE i on Getic: « Sac Eee ee ae 20,350 
Rochester a io We ee eee 397,830 
Scranton qc. ..e aes: ec: ee ee 88,852 
Schenectady 76,385 
South Orange 41,550 
Springfield 197,502 
SYTACUsSeuk: (les Bie a) | eee ek eee 235,365 
TRENTO ay... Se tae eee ee 19,239 
"ETON kien «ere cao eee : 37,450 
Wes, ge. cs, Sees ee Ee eee 151,035 96,300 
Willhiamsporteyn, saat tele Hae eee 17,500 1,500 
Wilkes-Barreds. fee) occ ene 48,535 76,493 
Worcesters essa aph ies Set eee 354,839 424,124 


In the cities of what may be considered as the Mid- 
dle States of the country thirty-three report an in- 
crease as compared with November, 1914, of 41.32 per 
cent. Of the cities reporting twenty-nine indicate in- 
creased activity while four show decreases. The con- 
spicuous features are Chicago, Akron, Detroit, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, Omaha, Toledo and Youngstown. 


CITIES OF THE MIDDLE STATES 


Nov., 1915 Nov., 1914 
MATT OVE» cana ceceustere: sacheeay seasick nat Cr ACR te $525,105 $179,395 
Cedar Rapids! Bs... aacakts ee See 119,000 250,000 
Cambor. Metts t oak eke aer ae ee 135,050 43,675 


CITIES OF THE MIDDLE STATES—Continued 


Nov., 1915 Nov., 1914 
Chiea go) iden, Sie eee 10,861,600 6,513,150 
Cincinnaitin nc.wend Andee oe eee ae 790,965 336,210 
Cleveland 2p ee eee eee 2,434,715 2,153,645 
Columbus, (2 Gra eee eee ee 347.350 377,385 
Davenport... 7n2 He ee 33,143 57,143 
Dayton: ois sone ee 131,075 58,625 
Des: Moines ita 4a. one ee tee 125,070 93,302 
Detroit: nc, 2ee ace eee 3,482,680 1,103,580 
Duluth ‘12, Sen eee eee 204,371 189,510 
Hast (Ste Lowis’ eee ae eee ee 206,010 39,605 
Hivansvillett isis Alene ie eee 277,383 57,086 
Fort Wayne for oe ee 160,525 100,975 
GrandWRapids ts -ee cree eee 335,325 171,425 
Indiananpolishher ciaeon en eres 438,823 265,190 
Kansas City bose ncaa eee 724,115 341,220 
hincolu sya ee er ee 186,705 39,475 
Milwaukee: tia e Shao eee 1,123,925 643,888 
Minneapolis. ..s0 eo ere eee 1,539,225 703,615 
Oma hae. 3ie Nil Pegs re eee ane eee ene 656,075 133,583 
Peoria: iss Jen ee eee LOO 5 605,200 
Salina; Ran os ce ee ee 114,699 10,3855 
St. “JOsepheyy ee cae a eee ees 64,819 36,410 
St... Louis etieonter ca eee ee ere eens 782,943 650,029 
St. Paul saves eee 619,701 710,697 
Sioux (City) Noes Bene ee a ee ee 194,297 84,477 
South: Bend see ee coe eee re 77,300 16,275 
Springfield. Wan. Seed seen 147,145 55,100 
Toledo Sexee se Se dees 535,755 276,676 
Topeka... .)..<jsiees at es eee 69,650 35,105 
Youngstown tec cis ieee eee 203,790 38,405 


Coming now to what may be designated as the 
southern zone, of the twenty-three cities reporting only 
two show decreases as compared with November of the 
year before. These two cities are San Antonio, Tex., 
and Shreveport, La. 


CITIES OF THE SOUTHERN STATES 


Nov., 1915 Nov., 1914 
Atlanta -. 2.3 £2... 2k 6 iste eee aes $284,647 $232,104 
Baltimore.’ We.1i..0 sn ee eee oe 690,478 274,980 
Birminghamis hie = doe en 121,904 79,710 
Charleston) 2). fac:as eee eee. 70,700 54,755 
Chattanoogal’ =a). \ Gee ae 53,532 28,258 
Columbus,4Giat a eee 17,200 6,600 
Dallas, Tex. 3 a3 se oe eee 269,498 133,850 
El “Pasoyies... et eee 189,317 159,285 
Fort, Worth? 2: 9ea oe eee natn. 124,243 104,840 
Houston 33.5.jo4¢e cee ieee ene ets ee 204,255 100,076 
Louisville’ (ann eae Sete a sss 246,030 151,600 
Memphis). 3.82). 2 Cnn os. 191,485 133,275 
Montgomery fiuie cote aeeanee chs 16,541 15,790 
Nashville: 2.52) soto eee ee! 108,665 33,655 
New Orleansi tase einem cena! a 156,551 69,632 
Norfolk, “Via.6500: eee 138,255 64,255 
Oklahoma City. oe serene rn fra 99,765 9,915 
Richmond; |Vais a eee eee ues 275,251 130,638 
Savannah’ cre. ce eee eee eee ceca eis 80,515 54,900 
San Antonioy ic. eee ei 127,340 210,575 
Shreveport. 23,2. ochre e ohens 55,683 77,764 
Washington) .oc eee ee eee 594,925 419,544 
Wilmington Gee ae ee 138,020 61,036 


In the extreme Western section embracing the Pacific 
slope former decreases have been turned into increases 
with a result that the thirteen cities reporting show a 
gain of 23.25 per cent over the year before. 


CITIES OF THE WESTERN STATES 


Nov., 1915 Nov., 1914 
Berkeley, ; Cala a4. cn ere eee $173,075 $162,200 
Den Ver. oshistah Pi it eee oe 312,085 134,410 
Eugene; .Ore:) 2. 22. eee eee 14,493 8,325 
Kresn@) scot. ce ae (5,127 28,337 
Los. Angeles’ = 2A ce Ae een: 1,000,239 785,310 
Oakland: piso nde tee ete eee ae 455,460 281,769 
Portland Sigs 2 sc ht ee ee ee 210,595 453,830 
San J Bernardin Gm eek eee 16,650 U5 52 
Salt! ake Citys se cee ee oe 156,705 171,800 
San Hranciscost, seer. 1,332,053 988,587 
Seattle. 4h sik sae eee ooo 798,810 229,615 
Spokaneé.2 5: |: VOelene ae eee 46,475 55,700 
TACOMA chads ast eee 75,465 270,655 


The gains which have been made during the last few 
months of 1915 have been sufficient to offset the de- 
creases in the earlier portion of the year so that there 
is an appreciable percentage of gain for the eleven 
months of which reports have been presented. All 
indications point to a veritable “boom” in the building 
industry with the opening of the spring season. 


Builders’ Appliances and Equipment 


Some Things of Special Interest to Those Having to 
do with the Various Branches of the Builaing Business 


Berger’s Puttyless Skylight 


One of the prime requisites of a satisfactory skylight 
is that it shall not leak, and experience has shown that 
a great deal of the trouble encountered with leaky sky- 
lights is traceable to the inferiority of the putty that is 
used in connection with them. For the purpose of 
overcoming this difficulty and rendering skylights 
water tight there has just been placed upon the market 
by the Berger Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio, a con- 


Fig. 1—General View of Berger’s Puttyless Skylight 


struction especially designed for the purpose and which 
entirely eliminates the use of putty. Through mechan- 
ical means the joints of glass and frames are made 
wind and water tight. An idea of the appearance of 
the skylight may be gathered from an inspection of 
Fig. 1. The point is made that these puttyless sky- 
lights are more easily and quickly erected, and in the 
case of a broken glass, replacement can be made with- 
out difficulty or loss of time. 


Upson’s Processed Board 


Samples of what is described as “the most depend- 
able board made in America” are being distributed 
among the trade by the Upson Company, Lockpurt, 
N. Y. Each sample is inclosed in one of the pockets of 
a folded envelope while the other contains an illus- 
trated circular giving the facts in regard to the wail 
board in question. The sample measures about 3 in. in 
width by 434 in. in length, one side being finished to 
show the actual appearance of the material. Emphasis 
is laid upon.the fact that the board in addition to being 
sized through and through is also kiln cured and water- 
proofed “by the original Upson method.” It is claimed 
that walls and ceilings lined with this “processed” board 
will not chip, crack or fall. Panels of Upson board can 
be nailed directly over old plaster or on to new frame- 
work by any man who is handy with a hammer and saw. 


Whalebone Wall Ties 


One of the leading products of the Allegheny Steel 
Band Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., is the whalebone wall 
tie which can be used for any style of construction 
whether solid or veneer, and is claimed to be a perma- 
nent fixture when once placed. The company lays spe- 
cial emphasis upon the quality of these ties, and states 
that they are made from the best grade of galvanized 
sheets. It is not the scrap from several other articles 
running in gages as light as tin and weighing as low as 
30 lb. to the thousand, “but is the best grade, never 
lighter than 22 gage or 1/20 to 1/32 in thickness and 
weighing 50 lb. to the thousand.” Every tie is said to be 
guaranteed as represented. The ties are made % in. 
wide and 7 in. in length and are not only “high in 
quality but low in price.” 


Catalog of Carpenters’ Tools 


A handsome sixty-four-page catalog covering a wide 
variety of hollow mortising chisels and wood-boring tools 
is being sent to carpenters and builders by the Forest 
City Bit & Tool Co., 1206A Kishwaukee Street, Rock- 
ford, Ill. The index at the back of the book contains 
reference to more than sixty commodities. In the intro- 
ductory it is stated that all tools are manufactured from 
selected grades of steel, and high grade products are 
turned out from a factory equipped with modern ma- 
chinery, operated by skilled machinists. A copy of this 
catalog may be had by any reader of the paper if he 
will write to the company at the given address. 


Sheet Metal for Interior Decoration 


We have before us a copy of a very attractive cata- 
log of metal ceilngs and side walls which is being 
sent out by W. C. Hopson Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. It consists of sixty pages measuring 12% x 9 in. 
in size and carrying a large number of well executed 
halftone engravings of original and exclusive patterns 
in French, Gothic, Colonial and miscellaneous designs. 
Attention is called to the fact that the new lines of 
steel ceilings illustrated embody the best thought and 
skill of the most experienced designers and artisans in 
ornamental metal. The requirements of the architect, 
the owner and the builder have been met by designers 
having a full appreciation of the possibilities of sheet 
metal as a decorative material as well as of its restric- 
tions. The engravings have been executed with a 
fidelity to detail which cannot fail to impress the archi- 
tect and the builder, and as showing one of the multi- 
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Fig. 2—Sheet Metal for Interior Decoration 


tude of designs contained within the covers of the cata- 
log, we present in Fig. 2 a picture of a field plate 
24 x 24 in. in size. Among the early pages of the 
catalog are rules for measuring ceilings and side walls 
which cannot fail to be appreciated by the sheet-metal 
contractor, and there are also general instructions 
for installing the work. In many instances an entire 


page is devoted to a composition design so that the 
reader may obtain a much better idea of the effect 
produced than would be the case from a small field 
plate. In other instances a number of illustrations are 
found on a single page, more particularly in connection 
with moldings, cornices, cornice miters, etc. We learn 
from the company that it has recently installed a new 
and modern stamping room for the purpose of turning 
out the new line of steel ceilings and side walls above 
referred to. 


The Fiberlic “White House” 


There has recently been completed on the Jersey coast 
a most attractive cottage of the bungalow type which 
is known as the Fiberlic ‘White House.” It was built 


by A. N. Hanson, Atlantic Highlands, N. J., and em- 
bodies many interesting features from the standpoint 
and builder. 


of the architect The living room is a 


The Fiberlic ‘‘White House’—Figs. 3 and 4, Showing Interior 
Views of a Bath Room and a Living Room Finished . with 
Fiberlic Board 


striking feature of the planning, and is reached through 
a hall communicating with the porch by means of a 
Craftsman front door. At the northern end of the liv- 
ing room is a veranda, from which can be seen New 
York, Sandy Hook, Coney Island’ and Far Rockaway. 
An attractive feature of the interior is the material 
used in the walls and ceilings, this being Fiberlic wall 
board. Fig. 3 of the illustrations is a view of the liv- 
ing room showing the fireplace end and the effect pro- 
duced by the use of the wall board in question. Fig. 4 
is a view in the bathroom, which is surfaced with white 
enameled Fiberlic. It may be interesting to state in 
this connection that the wall board as made by The 
Fiberlic Company, Camden, N. J., possesses great 
strength and durability, and is claimed to be not only 
odorless and sanitary but also a good non-conductor 
of sound as well as a fire-retardant. This combination 
makes Fiberlic especially : attractive to the home 
builder. 


Arkansas Soft Pine for Enamel Finishes 


The Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, Little Rock, Ark., has 
recently issued an attractive eight-page booklet entitled 
“Do You Prefer White Enamel?” The cover is printed on 
blue stock and the title is reproduced to resemble white 
enamel. The first four pages give many interesting 
facts about the use of white enameled woodwork for in- 
terior decoration, and the remaining data present some 
conclusive arguments for Arkansas soft pine as the best 
wood on which to apply white enamel. It is said that it 
will not overabsorb or stain white enamel. The specific 
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tically free from pitch, rosin, rosinous oils, or “sugar”; 
that it has a fine grain and tough fiber, which create 
a physical condition favorable to well-balanced absorp- 
tion, and that while the wood, being free from rosin, is 
soft, it is not of the cork-like softness of certain woods 
which, for their part, actually drink up the applied 
enamel. It is, in fact, a tough, resilient wood which 
takes the filler and flat white coats to a nice degree of 
penetration. The pigment and oil are tenaciously em- 
braced by the fiber of the wood in such a way that the 
application becomes actually inlaid with its “roots” in 
the core of the wood and its outer surface coinciding 
with the surface of the woodwork itself. A fixed sur- 
face is thus established on which the final enamel coats 
are applied. As the wood ages, this surface becomes 
harder, so that a durable woodwork on which the enamel 
retains its luster is the ultimate result. With this 
character of surface and because of the absence of 
pitch, rosin, and sugar elements, which are the primary 
causes for discoloration, it is said to be physically im- 
possible for Arkansas soft pine to stain the enamel 
from underneath. In the light of these advantages this 
wood offers a. very durable and economical medium for 
white enamel finishes. It has the additional advantage 
of being readily obtainable, due to an unlimited supply. 
For good results the following formula is presented: 
Sand perfectly smooth and apply one coat of white 
lead; sand smooth again, then apply two coats of enamel 
undercoating; sand smooth and apply two coats of finish 
enamel. This will produce a gloss finish. If an egg- 
shell or dull effect’ is desired, the last coat should be 
rubbed, when hard, with pulverized pumice stone and 
water. 


New Deouble Crank Ratchet Bit Brace 


A new whimble or double crank ratchet bit brace, 
known as No. 124 W, has been placed upon the market 
by the John S. Fray Company, Bridgeport, Conn. This 
brace is designed for heavy work, having the advantage 
of the double sweep, with ratchet action, and it is fitted 
with the company’s “Dreadnaught” ball bearing chuck. 
The chuck, which is made of wrought and bar steel 
throughout, with all the wearing parts hardened, hay a 
capacity for holding and driving from the smallest sized 
twist drill up to the 1%4-in. round, straight or taper 
shank drills and bits, also any square taper shank bit 
up t> and including No. 2 Clark expansive bits. The 
head and handle are made of cocobolo. All metal parts 
are full polished and nickel-plated, except the jaws and 
pawls, which are straw color. 


Ball Bearing Floor Surfacing Machine 


A floor surfacing machine operated by electricity, 
and embodying as one of its most important features 
heavy steel ball bearings on both the roller and the 
shaft is illustrated in Fig. 5. The machine is one 
which has been added to the assortment turned out by 
Wayvell Chappell & Co., Department E, 4845 East 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Ill., and is constructed 
of ample weight for both rapid and high-grade work, 
It is provided with a readily exchangeable motor, 
mounted above the roller, and with a large and pow- 
erful dust-collector fan set 
close behind the roller, thus 
making a very compact and 
strong machine. In order to 
secure a smooth-running yet 
flexible roller, free from vibra- 
tion and chain jumping, the 
company has provided an ex- 
clusive feature in the shape of 
its countershaft chain drive. 
The roller is supported on 
arms, which are _ pivotally 
mounted to move about this 
shaft as a center, and in this 
way is allowed a yielding movement so that the chain 
pull is at an even tension. The arrangement of parts 
is such as to allow the roller to adjust itself to any 
unevenness of the surface as it advances over the 


(Continued on page 72) 


Fig. 5—General View of 
Floor Surfacing Machine 
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QUICKER SERVICE— 


BIGGER'PROFITS— 
BETTER GOODS— 


Make Me 


Prove It! 


I WANT to show you how you can increase your profits. 

All I want you to do, Mr. Contractor, Mr. Carpenter, 
Mr. Builder, is to send me the coupon—or a post card— 
for our Catalog. I will send it to you—anywhere—and 
write you at the same time. The fact that 


WE SERVE 10,000 Contractors 
Carpenters and Builders Regularly 


demonstrates that our service and material is right and 
that weare making money for them. We are. And we can 


make it for you, too. 


Satisfaction or Money 
Back 


Remember, every single one of the 
entire 5,000 items in our catalog is sold 
under our famous legal-binding gsuar- 
antee. We guarantee our quality to be 
the very highest. We guarantee prompt 
and safe delivery to you—anywhere; 
it makes no difference where you live. 
And we guarantee absolute satisfaction 
or refund your money. You are the sole 
judge. There is no argument. Our esti- 
mates are “Guaranteed Right.” Try us 
for the proof. 


We Ship to You 
Anywhere 


No matter where you live, we guar- 
antee safe and prompt delivery. We 
have customers everywhere. Our plant 
is the largest in the world. We sell 
everywhere on earth. Our own archi- 
tectural staff will work up your plans 
from your own rough sketches. The 
cost is but a fraction of what you would 


Make me deliver the proof. I can. 


have to pay locally. For every nickle in 
freight, we will save you dollars on the 
bill. I want to tell you more about this 
when I write you. 


5000 Building Bargain 


Get Catalog FREE 


Use Coupon 


Here are a few pages from our155 
page color-illustrated catalog of 5,000 
Extraordinary Bargains in Building Ma- 
terial. Lumber at a saving of $100 to 
$300 a car. Millwork in special designs 
for immediate shipment. No waits. 
Roofing, Builders’ Hardware, Paints, 
Wall Board, Everything! Crammed 
from cover to cover with money-savers. 
A veritable Builders’ Encyclopedia. The 
book that creates low prices. Free on 
request. I want to send it to you. Will 
you use the coupon? Ora post card? I 
have started 10,000 others to greater 
profits by sending it to them. Let me 
start you. Today! Now! 


WM. RIORDON, 
Mgr. Contractors’ Dept. 


Gordon-Van Tine Company 


798 FEDERAL STREET, 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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'GORDON-VAN TINE CO, 798FederalSt., Davenport, Iowa. 


Gentlemen—Please send free the books checked below: 
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KOHLER 


*“Colonna’”’ Bath, Plate No. K-64 


The KOHLER trade-mark appears on every piece of KOHLER 
enameled plumbing ware. It is incorporated in faint blue in 
the enamel, at the points indicated by the arrows. 


Builders avoid risks 
by selecting KOHLER 


plumbing fixtures 


Every KOHLER bathtub, lavatory and 


sink is permanently trade-marked. 


The trade-mark, incorporated in faint 
blue in the enamel, is our guarantee of 
quality, and it prevents substitution of 
cheaper, inferior ware. 


When you specify KOHLER ware you 


are sure to get what you order. 


KOHLER 


Enameled Plumbing VVare 


is always of one quality, 
the highest 


The pure whiteness of the enamel is a distinguish- 
ing feature of every KOHLER plumbing fixture. 


Modern hygienic designs and one-piece con- 


struction are other characteristics of KOHLER 
products. 


We manufacture fixtures suitable for houses and 
apartments of all classes. 


If your plans call for a built-in bath, be sure to 
select the ‘‘Viceroy.’’ It has won favor every- 
where. 


Your dealer will furnish full 
KOHLER production and prices. 


Write for our ‘‘Viceroy”’ 


information concerning 


catalog. 
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“Emmett’’ Lavatory, Plate No. K-332 
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floor as well as to take up any sudden jar on the ma- 
chine. The brake-gage, which is instantly locked in 
position by the finger lever on the handle, holds the 
roller in a tilted position against the floor, gages the 
depth of cut for steady and uniform work, and brakes 
the forward progress of the machine, which is self- 
propelling when in operation, thus making continuous 
work easy. The moment the brake-gage is unlocked 
the weight of the motor raises the roller from the floor, 
stopping the work without the operator being obliged to 
shut off the power. The claim is made the machine sur- 
faces to within 3 in. of the wall without the edge roller 
and with it, close up to the baseboard. The machine is 
made in five sizes, thus meeting many requirements. 


Bigger Profits in Asphalt Shingles 


An aggressive campaign for better roofs is being suc- 
cessfully carried on by the Asphalt Shingle Publicity 
Bureau, 854 Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. A book 
of suggestions, entitled “The Roof Distinctive,” has 
been issued for distribution among carpenters and 
builders to substantiate the Bureau’s claim that the 
asphalt shingle is “destined to roof the nation’s homes.” 
This book not only tells about the beauty and long life 
of this class of roofing, but also gives many valuable 
pointers for making larger profits and some concrete 
examples illustrating why the house owner will be 
better pleased with asphalt shingles. Many convincing 
arguments are advanced to demonstrate the superiority 
of these products. It is pointed out that too often home 


Fig. 6—Cement Coated House Roofed with Asphalt Shingles 


builders neglect the roof, largely because they do not 
wish to incur the expense of the more costly and more 
decorative roofing materials. Asphalt shingles are fire 
resisting, easily laid and of moderate cost. The shingle 
is composed of a flexible body of felt, made of long 
fibers through which hot asphalt is forced and into 
every pore of the felt, so it is completely coated and 
surrounded with asphalt. On the upper surface a layer 
of crushed stone or rock is applied. The shingles are 
uniform in size, measuring about 8 in. wide by 12% to 
12% in. long. A house roofed with these shingles is 
shown in Fig. 6 of this illustration. 

When the year’s business is analyzed by the building 
contractor and he discovers that profits are not up to 
expectations, he naturally seeks broader fields offering 
opportunities for increased business. The sale of 
asphalt shingles, if intelligently handled, will not only 
decrease overhead expenses and increase profits, but 
will insure the continual employment of workmen who 


Bs, i BRANCHES will soon become skilled artisans, or specialists, in one 
antl Its In the Kohler in the Kohler Enamel Boston particular branch of the building industry. 
Enameled Now that the winter has set in roofs will be forced to 
Pied fe sh : A 
Lavatorics, KOH 4ILER ER C @) ‘Chicago stand the test of climatic extremes, and the coming of 
28 ks, Founded 1873 Pees spring will find many roofs fallen by the wayside. This 
af Kohler, Wis, U.S.A. London is an opportunity for the enterprising carpenter and 
builder to solicit desirable business by selling a roof 
STIMU ULLAL LULU LLU LULL LLL UGS PS impervious to decay. The progressive builder 
will find it profitable to divide his town into a number 
at. ct U (Continued on page 74) 
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Then It’s Yours 


Builders and Contractors 


This is not the old style Architect’s Level. 
level. There is not a single Builder or Cont 
for this instrument, for laying out buildings, 
foundations, walls and floors, aligning shaftin 
locating levels anywhere, ditching, laying str 
and a hundred other uses. 


A 


locating foundation 


Instruction Book Free 


Convertible Level, sent free on request. 
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WARNING 


The Level we offer is the new Aloe Convertible Level, 1915 
model. Don’t confuse the Convertible Level with the ordinary 
old style Architect’s Level. The only work that can be satis- 
factorily done with the ordinary Architect’s Level is the deter- 
mining of elevations. But the Convertible Level, besides its 
use as a level, is a modified transit and broadens the use of 
the level 100%. You can’t afford to buy any but the Aloe 
Convertible Level. 


HALF CENTURY REPUTATION 

We have been manufacturers of transits and levels since 

1863, and our instruments are the standard of the world. 
FREE TRIAL 

We allow you to convince yourself by a trial of the instru- 

ment before you obligate yourself. 
THE RENT BUYS IT 
No large cash outlay needed. Just pay the rent for a few 


months and the instrument is your absolute property. 
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Rent this Level 10 Months 


It is the newest 1915 model convertible 
ractor who has not almost daily need 


g, walls, piers, etc., for getting angles, 
eets and walks, running straight lines, 


Complete illustrated booklet, telling how a builder or contractor can use the 
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piers, leveling up 


‘ Send Coupon—No Obligation 
Send the attached coupon today and we'll 
send illustrated booklet and complete 
details of how you can own the Aloe Con- 
vertible Level for 10 months’ rent. 


A.S. Aloe Co., 625 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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= 4A.S. Aloe Co., : 
= 1 625 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 1 
= 1 . a 
= i Please send free instruction book on the use of § 
= § the Convertible Level, 1915 Model, and complete 8 
= f details of your rental plan. This request in no 8 
= f way obligates me. | 
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WROUGHT STEEL BLOCK PLANES 


Block Planes that cannot 
break, convenient for the _ 
pocket. Quick and 

easy adjustments. 


OF. 
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“Sanitary Flush 
No Warp Doors” 


Unequalled for en- 
trances to bungalows, 
hospitals, schools, 
hotels, offices, etc. 
They are very attrac- 
tive, never warp and 
are fire and sound 
retarding. 

Furnished in many 
designs in any veneer 
and glazed with any 
design or kind of 
glass. ; 

Read specifications 
and send for Cata- 
logue. 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


Form cores of Veneered 
Doors having plain sur- 
faces with narrow strips 
of sound Chestnut or 
White Pine, glued, cross- 
framed and doweled_ to- 
gether, with edge strips 
of same wood as_ face 
veneers. Keep cores at 
proper temperature until 
glue is set and all sur- 
plus moisture evaporated. 

Dress Cores to required 
thickness, with uniform 
and true surface, and 
cover both faces with 1%- 
inch edge-glued veneers, 
applied under hydraulic 
pressure ; when thor- 
oughly dry and _ seasoned, 
sand and polish to re- 
quired thickness. 

Doors having openings 
for glass to be framned up 
and veneered as above 
specified, with glass 
moulds mitered around 
openings. 

Specify and insist upon 
a construction as_ out- 
lined and you will secure 
best results. 


Hyde-Murphy Co., Ridgway, Pa. 


New York Office: Pittsburgh Office: 
507 5th Ave. 6101 Penn Ave. 


Keep Your Men Busy This Winter 
at a Big Profit to You 


THERE IS A BIG 
(once PROFIT TO YOU IN 

pina SELLING AND LAY- 
ING “SANTILITE 
COMPOSITION 
FLOORING” IN THE 
DULL WINTER MONTHS. 


As you know, ‘“SANTILITE COMPOSITION FLOORING’’ is 
laid just like plaster % of an inch thick on any sub-floor of wood 
or cement—sets in 6 to 8 hours into a smooth, jointless, abso- 
lutely sanitary surface without cracks to collect dirt, germs and 
filth—absolutely no trouble to keep clean—neyer grows dusty re- 
gardless of wear—extremely easy to stand and walk upon—fire will 
not burn it—water will not soak it—of permanent pleasing ap- 
pearance—neyer requires painting and will last the life of the 
building. 

“SANTILITE”’ is the ideal floor in the home for the kitchen, 
pantry, bath or any room where a sanitary, dustless floor is 
wanted. It is extensively used in the factory for offices, halls, 
lockers, toilets in the store, restaurant, cafe, public or semi-public 
building in areas subjected to heavy wear where a pleasing ap- 
pearance, durability and absolute sanitation are required. 


There are many masons, building and cement 
contractors who are making big profits in sell- 
ing and laying “SANTILITE.” It enlarges 
that branch of your business where there is an 
ever-increasing demand—every home with a 
wooden bathroom or kitchen floor needs it— 
every public place that has lots of wear must 
have it. You will find that there is little com- 
petition in your own locality and it is especially 
attractive, for it keeps your men profitably 
busy during the closed or Winter Season. 


Write for samples, illustrated instructions for laying ‘‘SANTI- 
LITH”’ and our proposition to make your winter’s work profitable. 


SANITARY COMPOSITION FLOOR CO. 
134 Plum Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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of districts. When the snow melts, sections should be 
visited periodically, and for the man owning an autc- 
mobile the matter is really a sinecure. When a roof 
gets so old that leaks are constantly developing the 
cheapest repair work is to tear the roof off and replace 
it with a new one. It will be money saved in the end. 

Attractive literature will be furnished by the indi- 
vidual asphalt shingle manufacturers for the purpose 
of assisting the contractor to circularize his customers 
and prospective clients. This missionary work may be 
profitably augmented by personal calls. In other 
words, instead of waiting for work to come to the shop 
the progressive contractor elevates himself from the 
class of an order taker to that of a business builder. It 
will mean the inauguration of a selling scheme that will 
unquestionably produce satisfying results at a very low 
cost for overhead expense. 

A close study of this field will fortify the contractor 
with a line of logical arguments against which there 
can be little comeback. Houseowners who contemplate 
selling their homes will find a re-roofing job a profitable 
investment, and a great many houses are in such a poor 
condition from a roofing standpoint simply because the 
local contractor is not alive to the opportunities in his 
town. Real estate operators and contractors who make 
it a practice to build rows of houses, either for direct 
sale or on the installment plan, are becoming large 
buyers of asphalt shingles. Many years’ exverience has 
proven that this type of shingle almost invariably adds 
to the price that can be secured for the homes, or, at 
least, makes them far easier to sell. 

The Asphalt Shingle Publicity Bureau is ready to co- 
operate with readers of THE BUILDING AGE in the dis- 
tribution of literature. Lists of names sent to 854 Mar- 
quette Building, Chicago, IIl., will be kept on file and 
helpful descriptive matter on asphalt shingles will be 
mailed. 


A New Diamend Slab Asphalt Shingle 


An asphalt shingle which is the result of years of 
painstaking effort and experiment, and which is claimed 
to be actually cheaper than wood, is the Diamond slab 
Flex-A-Tile which has been placed upon the market by 
the Heppes Company, 1011 South Kilbourne Avenue, 


Fig. 7—New Diamond Slab Asphalt Shingle 


Chicago, Ill., and illustrated in Fig. 7. The first notice- 
able difference in the appearance of the shingle as 
contrasted with the ordinary product is its shape, the 
new shingle being built in the form of a diamond. The 
reason for this shape is said to be that it permits of a 
more economical arrangement of the shingles on the 
roof, and the company points out that in this respect 
the economy is such as to effect an annual saving of 23 
per cent in material without changing protection quali- 
ties of the shingle. This diamond shape is the patented 
feature which differentiates the Diamond slab shingle 
from cther asphalt shingles. There is also a very per- 
ceptible saving in labor, for instead of laying the shin- 
gles one at a time as in the old way, they can be laid 
four at a time, and are self-spacing. Other features of 
economy are the saving in nails and in the cost of trans- 
portation. The latter is said to be due not to any re- 
duction in the essential ingredients, for in fact the Dia- 
mond slab shingles are actually heavier than many 
standard weight asphalt shingles, but the method of 
cutting them permits of economy of material weight 
amounting to at least one-third. The Diamond shape 
permits of unusual color combinations and decorative 
schemes unobtainable with old-style shingles. Atten- 
tion is called to the improved appearance of the new 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Keystone No. 4 
Disston Exhibit 


Panama-Pacific 
International 
Exposition 


If you are a builder, or are having a house built for you, 
it will pay you to investigate the wonderful money-saving 
advantages of the Williamson New-Feed UNDERFEED 
Furnace or Boiler. 

As an example of UNDERFEED efficiency and economy, 
just read this letter—one of thousands like it telling of 
adyantages of the Williamson New-Feed UNDERFEED 
way: 

“Upon your request as to how I liked the UNDERFEED 
that was installed in my house about two years ago, will 
say that I am perfectly satisfied, as I have eight rooms and 


bath in my house—and not small rooms at that. The 
house is 30’ x 34’; first story, 9’ 4”; second story, 8’ 6” 
high, 
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“The first year I used about $37 worth of coal and this 
last year $35 worth. The entire house was kept warm 
and no other stove in the house except a gas stove for 
cooking. 

“In the last two years I saved not less than 45 per cent 
on my fuel bill with every room warm.’ 

(Signed) SAMUEL ISELY, Monroe, Wis. 


W.4 LLIAMSON CUT 


NEW-FEED COAL 


The “Candle” Principle 


The New-Feed UNDERFEED effects this great economy 
and comfort because it burns coal on the ‘‘candle’’ principle. 
All fuel is fed from below. ‘Thus the fire is always on top— 
it doesn’t have to fight its way against new coal—fire is 
never chilled because there are no top feed doors to open. 
And, what is very important, all smoke, dirt and gas are 
burned and transformed into yaluable heat because they 
must pass up, through the fire. 
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And the UNDERFEED burns the cheaper grades of coal 
as effectively as other heaters burn the more expensive 
grades. That’s a first great saving that the owner can be 
absolutely sure of. Operation is simplicity itself—a boy 
of 12 can do it all with ‘‘expert’’ results. 


% to % Saving GUARANTEED 


Yes, this saving is actually guaranteed where the New- 
Feed UNDERFEED is properly installed and operated. <A 
Million Dollar concern stands back of that guarantee. 
Thirty-five thousand UNDERFEEDS are in use. Adapted 
for use with warm air, steam, hot water, vacuum yapor 
and combination systems. 


HAN 


ll 


Ask for Free Book 
Send the attached coupon to-day for interesting book, 


“rom Overfed to UNDERFEED.’’ It solves many a heat- 
ing problem for you. Send it NOW. 


THE WILLIAMSON HEATER CO. 


(Formerly the Peck-Williamson Co.) 


432 West Fifth Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


| 


| 
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The Williams Heater Co., 432 West Fifth Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 
Tell me how to cut coal bills from % to % with a William- 


hl 
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= son New-H'eed. Warm Air...... Steam or Hot Water...... 
(Mark X after System interested in.) 
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DEALERS: Let wus tell you about the New-Feed UNDER- 
FEED and our new proposition. Both are winners. 


| 
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Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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aw, 
Destined to Roof the 
Nation's Homes, 


VERY Asphalt Shingle roof you 
lay adds to your reputation in 
the minds of your, customers. 

And it makes you more profit. ‘This 
roofing looks better, lasts longer, 
needs fewer repairs and pleases the 
owner in a way that makes him thank 
you for suggesting their use. 


Asphalt Shingles 


‘‘Destined to Roof the Nation’s Homes’’ 


Do not forget that they save /abor— 
fewer to lay, large and uniform size 
—which means a larger profit per job. Yet 
with all this they cost the house owner about 
the same as a commonplace roof. 


This Free Book Will Help You 


Send for booklet “‘The Roof Distinctive.’ 
. Tells about them and suggests beautiful 
roofing effects. 


Asphalt Shingle Publicity Bureau 
854 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


LEG NEY 


Carpenters— 


Here’s a Chance to Make 
Money This Winter 


closet that is 
outdoor 
privy and makes you more 


An indoor 
cheaper than an 


money. Easy to _ install— 
sells on sight—a sure sale in 
almost every home that has 
no bath room. 
sanitary and odorless. No 
disease breeding outdoor 
vault. Germs. destroyed 
chemically. As easily emp- 
tied as the ash pan of a 
stove. 


Ro-San 


Indoor Closet 


Guaranteed To Be 
Satisfactory 


Don’t these letters from car- 
penters sound like business? 


“T haven’t been able to put in much time on your proposition, but 


I enclose seven orders. These will help sell others who are waiting 
to see how the closets work.’’ 
Ed. Lamen, Flora, N. Dak. 


“‘T set my closet up in my office and sold it the next day. Enclosed 


find six more orders.’’ 

S. W. Cassidy, Herkimer, N, Y. 
*‘Anclosed find five orders. One is for a sample for myself. The 
other four I sold right from your catalog.’’ 

C. F. Berthelsen, Clear Lake, Ia. 
‘Please hurry shipment of closets. I sold two today without doing 
any talking at all. They sell themselves.”’’ 

Cc. B. La Huis, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Representatives wanted in each town. Carpenters—con- 
tractors, here is your chance. Good profit for little work. 
Write today for complete details. 


‘Rowe Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
185 Sixth Street Detroit, Mich. 


Ask about the Ro-San Wash Stand. Running water (hot or cold) 
without plumbing. 


Absolutely - 


JANUARY, 1916 


shingle, which means a more attractive roof, and at the 
same time the new product retains all the advantages 
of the regular Flex-A-Tile. 


Concrete Mixers for Mortars and Plasters 


The advantages of having a machine that can be used 
for mixing concrete and cement mortar, as well as lime 
mortars and plasters are especially important to the 
building contractor, as he is enabled thereby to keep 
the machine in use most of the time during building 
operations. Many contractors using in connection with 
their concrete work the “Standard” low-charging mixer, 


Concrete Mixers for Mortars and Plasters—Fig. 8—The 


Machine in Use 


made by the Standard Scale & Supply Company, 1345-47 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIll., have found that they 
could utilize the cement machine for mixing mortars 
and plasters and obtain even better results than with 
special mortar mixers. The reason for this is said to 
be due to the fact that the “Standard” machine is easy 
to operate and does not provoke the troubles so fre- 
quently experienced with the revolving blade type. 
The discharge does not clog or prevent the free mixing 
of the materials. The company states that one of the 
first big jobs with which the machine was used was the 
towering Woolworth Building in New York City, all 
the plaster for this gigantic structure having been 
mixed in the “Standard.” In Figs. 8 and 9 we show the 
machine in use for mixing mortar for a building 75 x 
100 ft. in plan. The same mixer was also used for the 
concrete foundation work and also for lime and cement. 
All the mortar for the work was mixed by the one ma- 
chine. The contractors for the building were J. C. Nel- 


Fig. 9—Another View of the Building Operation Showing 
the Mixer 


son & Son, Minneapolis, Minn., and Mr. Nelson states 
that in the future he will use the machine for mixing 
brick mortar at all times as it is the cheapest and best 
method. In the picture the mortar boxes are shown in 
front of the machines where the lime is slacked and the 
preliminary mix with the cement is given. By the 
discharge side of the machine can be seen the mixed 


mortar. ; 
(Continued on page 178) 
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The House With a SYKES 
Metal Lath Backbone 


| Siete 


Metal Lath—surely! That’s the true backbone of 
strength. But what kind of metal lath? It is well to 
remember that weight adds rigidity and durability; and 
that Sykes Expanded Cup: Metal Lath, having wider 
strands, is much heavier than others cut from the 
Same gauge. Judge metal lath by weight and gauge 
—not by gauge alone. Also remember that 


<i> Expanded Cup Lath 
Self Furring 


being fastened direct to sheathing boards or studding, 
requires no furring strips, and so saves you 5 to 10 cts. 
a square yard. 


Best for Interior Work as well as for Stucco Work. 


A perfect key is assured by the expanded cup style. 7 F z = 
Sykes Metal Lath can’t be applied wrong. You can turn a oe stream of water on Kella 
Approved by U. S. Government for Post Office work; stone Stucco and it cannot permeate the rock-like 
indorsed by architects. Kellastone mass because its firm, compact, texture 
The Sykes | Booklet wi Complete Specifica- renders it non-porous. It defies the attack of the 
ons for uceco on eta ath—sent free on ; ; iff j ae 
eee teres to cave mone. Lot elements. There’s a vast difference in stuccos—just 
send you this booklet and a Free Sample of Sykes Ex- as there is in lumber, brick, paint, etc. Kellastone is 
panded Cup Metal Lath. Write us today— pre-eminently a stucco. It is prepared to with- 
“ stand the ravages of time, fire and water. 
Sykes Metal Lath and Roofing Co. 
494 Walnut Street, Warren, Ohio You Can Apply 


LLASTONF | 


al iMPERISHABLE STucco 
Handles Easily | In Zero Weather 


—saws clean and smooth, no shrinkin = , : : ant Ya 
f 2 OEMer because, not being mixed with water, it will not freeze. 


ing to allow for when you are nailing it on, does Cement stucco is mixed with water. Turn a hose on it 
not crack or break like wood paneling, always ; 4 and note the rapid absorption of the water. Rain acts 
lies flat and straight,—these are some of the many ? f exactly the same. Cement stuccos are cheaper in ae 
; : ; 4 cost and may look nice for a time, but a Portlan 
strong features that our patented construction cement stucco is certain to absorb water, expand and 


contract, which will ruin it. Cheap stuccos are poor 
economy. Our free literature gives you the reasons. 
Send for it. It also describes 


Kellastone Composition Flooring 


Trade Mark Reg. No. 94745 oe tor private homes, apartments, public buildings and 
oe industrial plants and Kellastone plasters for interior 


It’s a “right hand” material for any carpenter. 1 finish. A postal brings complete details. 


j be d ith 2 
There are 1001 jobs that can be done wit The NatianaliKellastone Co. 


Compo-Board more satisfactorily, quicker, and 
with less muss, fuss and worry. \ 506 Association Building Chicago, III. 


But do not get the impression, as many folks 
have, that “‘Compo-Board”’ is a popular name for 
“wall board.” Compo-Board is our trade mark 
name for our distinctive kind of a wall board,— 
the kind with our patented centre core of wood 
slats, as illustrated in the border of this ad. 


The wood core is the feature that gives Compo-Board so 
many strong advantages over other kinds of wall boards, 
and also the feature that makes “Compo-Board”” so easily 
identified. 


Sold by dealers everywhere in strips four feet wide and 
in lengths of one to eighteen feet, as desired, 


Write for interesting 
book and sample. 


The 
Compo-Board Co. 


5778 Lyndale Ave. No. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Gasoline, Kerosene and Gas 


Engine Power Costs Less Now 


Let me send you an engine to earn its own cost 
while you pay for it. Easy to start; no 
eranking; easy to understand and manage; and 
easy to pay for on any suitable, reasonable terms of 
payment, during a year. I have helped many thou- 
sands to own engines in this way, during my 29 
years of engine building. 
See these Low Prices: 2 H-P, $34.95; 3 H-P, 
$52.45; 4 H-P, $69.75; 6 B-P; $97.75; 8 H-P; 
$139.653° 12 H-P, $197.005 16 H-PS ($279: 703 922 
H-P, $359.80. (F'.0.B, Factory.) Portable Hn- 
gines and Saw-Rig outfits proportionally low. 
Guaranteed high quality—as durable as su- 
perior design, best materials and workmanship can 
make. 
Fine Bock Free, My book, “‘How to Judge 
Engines,’’ will show you how to select the engine 
most suitable to your needs, and how easy it is to 
run a WITTE at any kind of work. Get my engine 
facts before you decide on any engine. 
Guaranteed 5 Years 


ED. H. WITTE, 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
3193 Oakland Ave., 
Kansas City Mo. 


3198 Empire Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, : 


Black Diamond 
File Works 


ESTABLISHED 1863 INCORPORATED 1895 


TWELVE MEDALS 
of award at International Expositions 


SPECIAL PRIZE 


GOLD MEDAL 
AT ATLANTA, 1895 


Copy of Catalogue will be sent free to any interested file 


user upon application. 


G. & H. Barnett Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Owned and Operated by Nicholson File Company 
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Waterproofing Concrete with Hydrated Lime 


Some very interesting information on the subject in- 
dicated by the above title is contained in a 16-page 
pamphlet just sent out by the Hydrated Lime Bureau 
of the National Lime Manufacturers’ Association, with 
offices in the Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Emphasis 
is laid upon the fact that the use of hydrated lime in 
cement mortars and concretes, “increases the plasticity 
and lubricates the mass; reduces to a minimum the ten- 
dency toward segregation and increases the density and 
uniformity.” The Bureau of Standards at Washington 
made elaborate tests covering practically all compounds 
which have been recommended for waterproofing cement 
mortars and concretes, and very complimentary refer- 
ence is made to the merits of hydrated lime for the pur- 
pose named. In the pamphlet in question attention is 
called to the fact that the amount of hydrated lime to 
use for each specific job is dependent upon the pro- 
portions and grading of the aggregates. One point 
should therefore be borne in mind by the building-con- 
tractor, and that is, “no waterproofing material will 
compensate for improperly proportioned aggregate and 
poor workmanship in the laying of concrete and that 
the aggregate should be as carefully selected as the 
cement and waterproofing material.” We understand 
that the bureau will send a copy of this little work des- 
ignated as “Pamphlet F” to any architect, builder or 
contractor who may make application for it. 


New Russell Jennings Screwdrivers 


A full line of fiber-handled screwdrivers embodying 
interesting features from the standpoint of the practi- 
cal mechanic has been recently placed on the market by 
the Russell Jennings Mfg. Company, Chester, Conn. 
The handles are made from vulcanized fiber which is 
practically indestructible, and the blade, forged from 
tool steel, extends through the handle. 

The company’s method of manufacture permits the 
use of a high-grade crucible tool steel high in carbon. 
These screwdrivers are made in standard dimensions 
and are also made with straight blade for cabinet- 
makers’ use. For electricians’ work a fiber cap is used 
on the end of the handle in place of the metal cap. » 
The company is also putting out a special machinists’ 


- screwdriver made from square stock so that a wrench 


can be used on the blade when necessary. 

This firm is also furnishing a special screwdriver kit 
which comprises one interchangeable blade handle and ‘ 
several screwdriver bits for use in the handle. Some 
of the kits are also put up with other tools. These 
same screwdriver bits can be used in the Russell Jen- 
nings precision bit braces. One advantage of this set 
is the fact that the blades themselves are comparatively 
inexpensive and the handle practically indestructible, so 
that after once purchasing a kit of these tools the cost 
for renewals is light. 


Shingles That Last 


“Make a Thatch for Thy Roof,” is the opening phrase 
in the new catalog devoted to “Shingles That Last,” 
issued by the National Sheet Metal Roofing Company, 
339-345 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. At the top 
and bottom of every page in the book in a conspicuous 
color the words “Shingles That Last” are presented. It 
describes in detail how the metal shingle came to be 
devised by Charles D. Cooper in 1882 and calls atten- 
tion to roofs which were covered with metal shingles 
in that period which are still in service. To answer the 
question as to their appearance pictures are given of a 
number of fine residences, churches and public build- 
ings. Views are also shown in the manufacturing plant 
where the metal shingles, after being’ stamped to vari- 
ous ornamental designs, are coated with zine on the tin 
coating of the material used for the purpose, giving a - 
heavy weather-proof coating. Other pictures show the 
metal shingles laid on sheathing boards over shingles, 
and tables show the relative weights of a roof covered 
with different materials. The shingles are made 7 x 10, 
10 x 14 and 14 x 20 in. in size with a special lock. The 
company also makes a Spanish tile either in galvanized 
tin plate or in copper of different weights. It also. 


makes valleys, ridging gutters, flashings and finials. ~~ 
ny 
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Send us a sketch or blue print of your next job. We will return it 
promptly with a set of plans showing you exactly the wonderful panel 
effects you can secure by the use of 


Cornell-Wood-Board 


WALLS AND CEILINGS 


We will also give you complete specifications and approximate cost of material 
needed. This service is absolutely free, and implies no obligation on your part. 
We do this because we want every builder to know what can be done with this new 
and wonderful wall and ceiling material. Write us to-day and let us help you get 
that job you are bidding on. F 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO., 306 Insurance Exchange Bldg., Chicago, IH. 
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Building Construction 
and Superintendence 


By FRANK E. KIDDER, C.E., Ph.D. 
Architect 
Part 1.—MASON’S WORK, Ninth Edition 


Thoroughly revised and enlarged by Thomas Nolan, Prof. 
Arch., University of Pennsylvania. A most exhaustive 
treatise on masonry construction for buildings in all its 
branches. New chapters on fire-proofing and concrete, 
plain and reinforced. Foundations have received careful 

consideration, and the most approved work in recent able prices. ‘Once a customer, 
structures is clearly illustrated. ten it Bicrereniee f° Send 


964 pages, 628 illustrations, cloth. Price, $6.00 us an order and find why. 
Willis Skylights are guaran- 


Willis 
Ventilators and Skylights 


For 23 years we have been a Oe 
producing these goods of the Zz oy 
highest quality and at reason- 


Part I1.—CARPENTER’S WORK, Ninth Edition teed not to sag or leak. No Willis 
Sed ees solder. Can be, erect- Louvred 
i et ae sales : ; : ed by an inexperienced man Ventilator 
Treating on Wwe Framing—sheathing, windows, outside with a hammer and screw Ma Cupola 
door frames, interior woodwork, rough work, finish, heavy driver. We make all styles in 
framing, builders’ hardware, and the large variety of all_ sizes, 


detail that the subject covers. 
910 pages, 830 illustrations, cloth. Price, $6.00 


Part III.—TRUSSED ROOFS and ROOF 
TRUSSES, Second Edition 


This part describes nearly every type of roof construction 
commonly met with in buildings, pointing out the advan- 
tages of different types of wooden and steel trusses for 
different spans and building requirements. Special atten- 
tion is given to description of wooden trusses and steel 
trusses, in order to make the work of practical value to 
the architect, draughtsman and builder. 

294 pages, 306 illustrations, cloth. Price, $3.00 


The Set Complete - $13.50 


Building Age Book Dept. 


239 WEST 39th STREET, NEW YORK 


Willis Mfg. Co. 


Galesburg Ill. 


Willis Ventilators are in use 
on every kind of a _ building 
where fresh air is essential. 
They are made of the best 
quality of sheet metal, 
combined with skilled 
workmanship. They 
come in all styles and 
sizes, and are storm 
and bird-proof. 

Our big catalogue 
shows our complete 
line of ventilators, 
skylights, fire-proof 
windows and doors, 
metal roofing, ceil- 
ings, store fronts; in 
fact everything in 
Sheet Metal Building 
Material. Ask for it. 
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For Walls and Ceilings 


This picture illustrates but one of the new and dis- 
tinctive effects that can be inexpensively secured with 
FIBERLIC. ; 

FIBERLIC is made from long, tough, imported root 
fibre. It is chemically treated to insure strength, dura- 
bility and rigidity; odorless, sanitary and fire resisting. 
FIBERLIC is nailed right to the studding, and is far 
cheaper than lath and plaster. It can be used for any 
surfacing and offers an endless variety of effects. 

Send for a sample of FIBERLIC and give it a thor- 
ough test, also ask about the special FIBERLIC paints 
and stains. 


THE FIBERLIC COMPANY, Camden, N. Y. 


New England Branch: 
140 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
New York Branch: 
Fuller Bros. Co., 139 Greenwich Street. 
London (England) Branch: 
MacAndrews & Forbes, Ltd., Finsbury Court, B. C. 


Fibernc 


Furnace 


For Cottages, 
Bungalows, 
Churches, 
é tice aencd 
Stores. The 
Wad mem. 
conres 2p 
through the 
center of one 
large register 
and the cold 
air tlow's 
down at the 
ends. 

Costs no 
more than a 
base burner; 
takes leg's 
fuel). Circue 
lates the heat 
better. than 
stoves or ra- 


diators. Gas and dust 


Every seam welded. 
tight. Burns any fuel. 

We sell on easy terms if desired and make 
special rates to Contractors, enabling them to 
handle it at a profit. Contractors can thus make 
good profits on this, as a side line, during dull 
months. 


Write for printed matter. 


HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. 
1201 Tacoma Building, Chicago, III. 
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Pettey’s ‘“‘Uniform” Saw Set 


What is known as the “Uniform” saw set, a device 
operated by foot power, thereby leaving the operator’s 
hands free to hold the saw, has just been put on the 
market by J. O. Pettey of Belvidere, Ill., and a general 
view of it is shown in Fig. 10. The device may be 
fastened to the wall with two screws at a height con- 
venient to the workman. For explanatory convenience 
the equipment has been keyed as follows: 1, tension ad- 
justing screw; 2, frame; 38, tension spring; 4, lever 
operating the pawl; 5, cord extending to the operator’s 
foot; 6, ratchet; 7, screw for affixing the device to the 
wall; 8, pawl; 9, plunger, or hammer; 10, positioning 
spring, for bringing the pawl back to normal position; 
11, guide plate; 12, stop pin; 138, anvil. The saw is 
placed on the anvil with the tooth to be set located 
directly against the notch in the guide plate, and raised 
to come in contact with the stop pin. An upward and 
downward motion of the operator’s foot causes the 
lever to operate a pawl and ratchet, causing the plunger 
to strike a sharp blow and return to its former position 
ready for the next blow. The desired force of the blow 
is obtained by means of the adjusting screw, which is 
locked in position by means of the staple which fits over 
the frame at the back. The required angle of the set is 
obtained by raising or lowering the stop pin. A bent 
stop is furnished for use in setting narrow band saws. 
For ordinary work the pin should be turned outwards. 


Fig. 10—Pettey’s ‘Uniform’ Saw Set 


The anvil has four different surfaces, making it adapt- 
able to different sized teeth. The parts of this saw set 
are made of the best materials, being furnished in white 
nickel plate to enhance the appearance and to prevent 
rusting. The price of the outfit is extremely reason- 
ble, and a five days’ free trial is offered by Mr. Pettey 
as evidence of its merits. 


Catalog of Woodworkers’ Tools 


A catalog and price list of woodworkers’ tools, includ- 
ing band saws, boring machines, jointers, swing saws, 
drills, tenoning machines, saw tables, etc., and consist- 
ing of eighty-eight pages of profusely illustrated de- 
scriptive text is being sent out by the Silver Mfg. Com- 
pany, Salem, Ohio, and with New York office at 71 
and 73 Murray Street. The matter is arranged in a 
way to interest the practical woodworker and the in- 
formation given is directly to the point. One of the 
recent additions to the company’s line is a swing cut- 
off saw having cored frame in one piece and is intended 
to be suspended from the countershaft close to the 
hangers in such a way that its weight does not bind 
or interfere with the free movement of the pulleys. 
The saw is of machinery steel 1% in. in diameter, and 


‘the shield for covering the saw and protecting the oper- 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Let Your Specifications Read 


e e @ 
Bee 2 ee ee ee ee 
seer Wright Wire Lathing 
GEARS) Many of the country’s foremost architects specify Wright Wire Lathing. 
It was used in the Grand Central Station and many other famous 
structures, because it resists the ravages of time and fire as no other 
lath can. 
Wright Wire Lath is made in three finishes — Plain, Japanned and 
Galvanized. The illustration at the left shows Wright Galvanized Lath. 
For strength, rigidity and durability it has no superior. 
Our Catalog X, describing Wright Wire Lathing in detail, is an 
intelligent guide for architects and builders. Free on request. 


WRIGHT WIRE COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


Hard, Stiff, Waterproof and Sized 


Try to bend a piece of it. Whittle it. 
Drop water or ink on it. Rap it on your knuckle. 


Then you’ll understand how PLASTERGON WALL BOARD differs from all 


other boards. PLASZERCON 
WANE CARD 


The Chemically Treated Wall Board That Does Not Shrink 


For every kind of building, PLASTERGON WALL BOARD is best be- 
cause it is absolutely dependable. It is hard and stiff enough to lay 
smooth over studs and joists WITHOUT WAVING. 

Dampness has NO EFFECT on it, and the waterproofing not only ‘‘lum- 
/optzcandl the board, but also sizes it, saving you from $4.00 to $6.00 per 
thousand. 

BUT DON’T TAKE OUR WORD FOR THIS. Get samples of WATER- 
PROOF Plastergon, test them and then order some of the board. The 
price will surprise you. Send today. 


PLASTERGON WALL BOARD CO., 102 Fillmore Ave., Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Specify ““‘CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles 


We are responsible for both quality of shingles % 
and permanency of even colors as ordered. 


Save the waste, muss and bother of staining-on- 

the-job, the labor, cost and time in handling. 
We use only selected, seasoned British Columbia 
grades cut from live timber—no wedge shapes. 
Pure creosote, linseed oil and earth pigment stains 
that we grind and mix ourselves. 


Write for Catalog and full particulars. Book of 
“CREO-DIPT”’ Homes. Sample colors on wood. 


Make your Lumber Dealer carry three standard colors in stock. 


STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE CO. 


id 


4 


1030 Oliver Street, N. Tonawanda, N. Y Architects: Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, Detroit, Mich. 
9 SNe g ANe Te 
(Factory in Chicago for Western trade) *‘CREO-DIPT”’ Stained Shingled roof harmonizes with Brick 


THE “FORSTNER” ssvinc AUGER BIT 
BORES ANY ARC OF A CIRCLE 


As it is guided by its circular rim instead of its center, and 
can be guided in any direction. 


Unequalled for fine carpenter, cabinet and pattern work. Specially 
adapted for hard wood working and against difficult grain and 
knots. Special prices in full sets. 


THE PROGRESSIVE MFG. CO., Torrington, Conn. 
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Use Stanley’s 

No. 1775 

Wrought 
Steel 


Garage Door 
Stay and 
Close the 

Doors with 


One Hand 


from Inside 
the Garage 


ADE of t-inch angle iron, it 

has great strength and lever- 
age. Throwing the door open sets 
the stay, and a slight pull on 
attached chain releases the lock and 
draws door shut. Weight 8% 
pounds per pr. 


Write for descriptive circular “FE.” 


NEW BRITAIN CONNECTICUT. 
CHICAGO 


NEW YO 


HINGE HEADQUARTERS 


A Stairway That 
Disappears When Not in Use 


A stairway that is ready at moment’s notice 
when needed and quickly put out of the way 
when not in use. 


Combines all the advantages of the sta- 
tionary stairway and does away with the waste 
of floor space in the room below necessary 
with the old type. 


Designed originally to be used from the 
second floor to the attic, it has been used in 
bungalows, office buildings, hospitals, schools, 
CLG, 


Don’t plan any 
work for the 
coming season 
without first 
investigating 


Cut above | 
Cut ehaae ' The Bessler Movable 
shows stairway Stairway. This is a 
Belt ey Le ao proposition for the 
down. aes progressive builder. 


A postal will 
= bring full par- 
ticulars. 
When stair- 
way is in this 


The BESSLER 


position a light MOVABLE 
tl 
gaan ts STAIRWAY CO. 
OW ers titel 1 ef 
slides it down panel Dept. 1 
and onto the floor. 


Akron, Ohio 


J ANUARY, 1916 


ator is made of cast iron securely bolted to the main 
frame in such a way that it can be quickly removed 
when desired. The floor space required for the saw is 
only 50 x 42 in., and the power necessary varies from 5 
to 7 hp. Silver’s new jointers made in five sizes are also 
features of the catalog. 


A New Sheet Metal Concern 


Under the name of the Cincinnati Can Company, 
there was incorporated at Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 23, 
by the interests identified with the Edwards Mfg. Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, Ohio, a new concern which will 
manufacture a line of sheet-metal specialties, including 
oil cans, ice-cream freezers and other miscellaneous 
goods. The new concern is a consolidation of several 
small companies, the plants of which are located in 
other cities. The principal concerns taken over are 
the Eureka Specialty Company, which has a plant at 
Ludlow, Ky., and another plant at Greenfield, Ohio. 
The new concern will occupy the factory buildings in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, at Carthage Pike and the Big Four 
Railroad, formerly occupied by the Cellular Metal Com- 
pany, the property belonging to the Edwards interests. 
New additions will be made to the plant and a force 
of 200 men will soon be employed. 

EK. W. Edwards, president of the Edwards Mfg. Com- 
pany, will be president of the new concern, H. W. 
Edwards will be vice-president, O. S. Larby will be 
secretary, G. D. Myers will be treasurer, J. C. Miller 
superintendent, H. A. Greening sales manager. 


Demand for “Northwestern” Concrete Mixers 


Walter H. Kestin has been appointed sales manager 
for the concrete machinery department of the North- 
western Steel & Iron Works, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 
This addition has been made necessary by the marked 
increase in the demand for Northwestern mixers and 
the return of activity in the building lines. Thorman 
W. Rosholt, vice-president of the company, who has 
heretofore devoted a portion of his time to this work, 
will in the future devote more of his time to work 
among the trade. E. R. Hamilton, secretary and gen- 
eral manager, states that they have had a substantial 
incréase in the business during the past twelve months 
and that present indications seem to insure still greater 
gains for the coming year. 


TRADE NOTES 


E. W. Edwards, president of the Edwards Mfg. Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, has been selected as one of the 
five members to serve on the Rapid Transit Commis- 
sion of that city. He was a member of the original 
commission and was reappointed, also elected president 
of the Board, which speaks highly for the esteem and 
regard in which he is held by his fellow members. 


“Building for the Future” is the title of a handsome 
brochure which is being sent out by the Marquette 
Cement Mfg. Company, Chicago, Ill. It is made up for 
the most part of handsome reproductions from photo- 
graphs of work in connection with which Marquette 
Portland cement was used. 


To insure a consistently fireproof structure through- 
out, Johns-Manville Corrugated Asbestocel sheets were 
specified for insulating the walls, ceilings and floors of 
the three humidifying rooms for the storage of cigars 
in the new plant of the Parodi Cigar Company, Jersey 
City. One-inch Asbestocel sheets were finished with 
%-in. asbestos board, coated on the face side with 
Liquid Vitrex Cement. Six thousand square feet were 
necessary for the purpose. 


E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., has recently 
enlarged its list of products by more than 50 items, 
which are listed in its new catalog. The illustrations 
are excellent and the descriptions are complete. The 
catalog describes the company’s line of saws, saw tools, 
scrapers, cement tools, bit braces and tool specialities. 


(Continued on page 84) 
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tanley 
‘Toals 


Stanley Bench Bracket 
No. 203 


A tool that will immediately commend itself to the Car- 
penter, the Cabinet Maker or in fact to any one occupied 
or interested in carpentry or woodworking of any kind 
where a bench is necessary. 

It simply requires that one or more holes (not smaller 
than one inch) be bored in the front of the bench. The 
shape of the tool is such that when the jaw or nose is put 
through the hole, it is automatically held in place, and by 
means of the screw clamp, the board being worked upon, 
is quickly and firmly secured. 

The body of the Bracket is made of iron—japanned—and 
the clamp screw is strong, well threaded and nickel plated. 

PRICE EACH 35 CENTS 


Send for special circular showing several ways in which 
this handy little tool can be used. - 


STANLEY RuLeE & LEvet Co, 
New Baitain, Conn. U.S.A. 


Look at This 


“YANKEE” No. 131 


Large Size 


QUICK RETURN 
With Spring in Handle 


A quick and powerful tool for 
house carpenters. Drives most 
any size screw, large or small, 
and in about one tenth of the 
time of an ordinary driver. 
With the screw holder you can drive 
or draw a screw 3 feet overhead, in 
tight corners or most any place out 
of reach. Besides, you get the same 
‘service as with the Yankee No. 31. 
This is the quickest and strongest 
Yankee Driver made. 

Takes the drilling attachment, coun- 
tersink, screw holder bit and screw 
eye bit used in the No. 31. 


WSR VaWdvoind 


Your dealer can supply you 


—_ Let us send you the ‘““YANKEE”’ 
Book. A postal brings it 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO. 
Lehigh Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUILDING AGE 


Carpenters— 
Contractors— 


Do This 


Now, that you have 
a little spare time, 
send for our Car- 
penters’ Catalogue 
showing tools that 
you have often heard 
of—the famous 


White Tools 


They will not only 


save you money but 
your work will be 
better and a mighty 
sight easier. What 
tools cost when new 
is of less importance 


than how long will 
they last and _ will 
they stay sharp. 


Carpenter’s Adze 
Do it now, before you forget 


The L. & I. J. White Co., 100 Perry St., Buffalo, N. Y° 


a a 


mak MILLERS FALLS 
LS 


For Just Such Jobs as This— 


Jobs that are very frequent, as every carpenter 
knows. Re ee a 
Outer sleeve of this extension bit-holder tele- 
scopes over inner spindle. Chuck has four strong 
steel jaws that grip firmly over shoulders of bit 
stock shanks. 


MILLERS FALLS 


EXTENSION BIT HOLDER No.6 


lo bits 54 inch or over into bores. Length 
Basa 24 inches, collapses to 16% inches, 
making it handy to carry. eects 
rour dealer to let you see it and a e 
me ume Millers Falls quality Bit Braces, Nos. 
732, 872, 772. HWxamine our. whole line and per- 
haps you may find it to your advantage to 
standardize your tools. 


We have a handy pocket catalogue. Send for tt. 


MILLERS FALLS CO., Millers Falls,'Mass. 
““Toolmaker to the Master Mechanic” 
and 28 Warren St., New York 
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| Used on All 
the Porches 


(Gedney Farm Hotel, White Plains, N.Y.) 
Builders and contractors 
give preference to BAYONNE 
where wearing qualities, clean 
finish and economy are essential. 
BAYONNE gives complete satisfac- 
tion where other prepared materials 

and even metal coverings fail. 
It is the simplest covering to lay; 
tacked only on the edges after 
spreading on the dry boards 
(no setting in wet paint). 
Does not shrink, expand, buckle or crumble. 
It stays flat. Never leaks and stands any 
amount of hardest wear. One coat of paint 
is sufficient for ordinary uses. 


Hundreds cf letters from contractors all over 
the States prove BAYONNE’S superiority 


aati RO 


CLOTH 


pre ee 


BAY ON 
ROOF anp DECK 


| 


Write for Sample Book “‘D’’ giving prices.and 
laying instructions. See Sweet’s, Page 539. 


JOHN BOYLE & COMPANY, Inc. 
112-114 Duane St. NEW YORK CITY 70-72 Reade St. 


Branch House: 202-204 Market St., St. Louis, )o. 


“THE STANDARD” 
LOW-CHARGING 
CONCRETE MIXER 


will enable you to rush your concrete work before cold 
weather and save you % in operating time and labor. 
The mixing drum is charged with wheelbarrows direct 
from platform only 24” high—no side loader or high 
charging hopper necessary. f 


The semi-automatic dumping device insures quick dis- 
charge of mixed concrete, and the light weight enables 
outfit to be moved to the most convenient location on 
the job for handling your materials economically. 


Investigate Low-Charging Now. It saves you %. 


Write for Complete Catalog No. 48-1 


THE STANDARD SCALE & SUPPLY CO., Mfrs. 


1345-47 Wabash Ave. 243-245 Water St. 136 W. Broadway 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH NEW YORK 
35 So. 4th St. 1547 Columbus Road 
PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND 


ET TI ILE TELE TE A TT TE CT TS LT SEE TE OT EE CBE ITE LO 
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The book is bound in stiff green covers 7% x 19% in., 
and contains 248 pages. 


Blaine S. Smith, general sales manager of the Uni- 
versal Portland Cement Co., Chicago, was elected gen- 
eral secretary of the Chicago Association of Commerce 
at the annual meeting, Dec. 8. He has served the asso- 
ciation actively for several years as chairman of the 
Illinois committee and until now as chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee Council. 


The James Swan Company, Seymour, Conn., was 
awarded a Medal of Honor on mechanics’ tools at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition, which re- 
cently closed at San Francisco, Cal. 


Simmons & Simmons have opened an office in the 
Monger Block, Elkhart, Ind., for the practice of archi- 
tecture and would be glad to receive samples and cata- 
logs from manufacturers of builders’ materials. 


The business of the Standard Pump & Engineering 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, builders of pump equipment 
for water supply systems for residences, has been taken 
over by the Adamson Machine Company, Akron, Ohio. 
The plant will be removed from Cleveland to Akron. 


The Globe Iron Roofing & Corrugating Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is sending out a very attractive pam- 
phlet relating to Globe metal shingles which are made 
in three different styles and can be furnished in either 
painted or galvanized steel. The point is made that 
these shingles are suitable for any building with a pitch 
of 3 in. or more to the foot; that they are economical 
as regards cost; are fireproof, thus involving a lower 
rate of insurance on buildings where they are used and 
will not break or come loose from any cause. Their 
construction is such as to fully provide for contraction 
and expansion. 


Hoggson Bros., who under one contract for the work 
complete a building operation from the furnishing of 
the architectural plans through to construction, equip- 
ment, decoration and furnishing, have leased and oc- 
cupy the entire tenth floor of the building at 485 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, where they will have a 
total of 3% acres of floor space. The concern was 
founded in 1889 and incorporated in 1907. It outgrew 
its quarters twice, hence the removal to the present 
location and commodius quarters. 


Aberthaw Construction Company, specialists in con- 
crete, has just removed its offices to more commodious 
quarters in the newly erected Niles Building at 27 
School Street, Boston, Mass. 


Hecla Iron Works and the Winslow Bros. Company 
were merged in 1913 under the name of Hecla-Winslow 
Company, Inc. The purpose of the merger was chiefly 
to effect economies by joint operation. Announcement 
is made in a circular just issued that it has been dem- 
onstrated that such economies have not been obtained 
and, therefore, “in a mutual and friendly spirit it has 
been decided to reinstate the two companies under their 
original names, owenership and management as of Sept. 
1, 1915.” The circular is signed by Hecla Iron Works, 
New York, established 1876, and Winslow Bros. Com- 
pany, Chicago, established 1885. 


One of the latest issues of DooR-Ways—the house 
organ of the Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Company, Aurora, 
Ill.—has an article dealing with the handling of ma- 
terial with R-W overhead trolley and I-beam carrying 
equipment; also some comments on hanging heavy doors 
and the advantages and conveniences of sliding doors 
in the modern home. 


Bird & Son, East Walpole, Mass., are sending out a 
folder printed in colors upon tinted paper announcing 
the fact that they have now added a “colored surface” 
to their Neponset asphalt shingle. The present gray- 
surfaced Neponset shingle on the market is built, they 
point out, on the right principle and is most durable 


(Continued on page 86) 
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When a Wall Tie is a Wall 
Tie it is the Whalebone 


A AAPA P\ P\ AA AEA A RA A AAA A 
nfs Ned Sy areas} et Bi: 


Made in any length from five inches to fifteen inches. 

Standard size for Solid or Veneer walls 7 inches by 
% inches, weighing 50 pounds to the M. Packed 1000 
to the box. 

Price on standard size, based on 21 gauge material, 
$4.00 Pittsburgh per M. Shipments made same day 
order is received. 

Can quote on lighter or heavier material if desired, 
as we can supply the Standard Whalebone in boxes 
weighing from 35 pounds to M to 85 pounds to M, ac- 
cording to thickness of material. 


Allegheny Steel Band Co. 


BELL PHONE: 718 Cedar. 


Neater Corners 


than the old-time kind can be made by using 


KEES Metal 


They give the popular mitred effect 
without the slow work of beveling 
the siding. Save time and money 
and are more durable than wood. 
Hold paint like wood. 


Write today for samples and pic- 
tures of buildings finished this way. 


ED.KEES 2c Beatrice. Neg Box 812 


ALL SIZES ; 
AND € 
DESIGNS 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE 


208 Fulton Street 


E. G. Washburne & Co. New York 


~>e§] MPLEX“™ 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office 


ROOFING NAILS 


Free Samples and Cireular on Request 


H. B. SHERMAN MFG. CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Building Corners 


THE BUILDING AGE 


Something For You 


in our Pamphlet 29; viz.: 

Valuable Tables for find- 
ing size of joist, safe load 
of joist, actual load on 
hanger, etc., etc. 


Some of these Tables are 
not in print elsewhere. 


The Pamphlet and _ the 
Mounted Model Hanger will 
be mailed on request. 


SOMETHING FOR US. 
We ask your special atten- 
tion to items 5, 6, 7 on page 
5 of the Pamphlet and to 
the matter on pages 23 and 
24 relating thereto. 


_NIAGARA GALVANIZED WALL 
’.-.* AND VENEER TIES 


For strengthening and stiffening brick walls 


For attaching brick to frame in brick veneered buildings 


Good Metal Ties are the Stiff Backbone of any Wall 
There are no Ties better than the Niagara 


Samples on request. Ask for folder 57 A 
NIAGARA FALLS METAL STAMPING WORKS 
Manufacturers of Hardware Specialties 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., U. S. A. 

Sash Chain 


Wall Plugs Sash Fixtures Sash Bors 
-3 


Store Front 
Bars 


TRADE 


marx (Pure Copper) 


Made in only two pieces—easy to install, they are 
shipped cut to fit your requirements, sill caps fur- 
nished to cover joints. ‘“Almetal’ makes a neat, 
reliable job on the store front. Can ship same day 
order is received. 


| DETROIT SHOW CASE Co | 


483 West Fort Street Detroit, Mich. 


Makers also of PETZ (wood core) metal store front bars 


il I 


Thomas Morton 


—— 245 Centre Street 
NEW YORK 


( 
SS 


i Nu 


) 
/ Copper Cable 
\ Steel Cable 
= Champion Metal 
( Steel Champion 
I 


SASH CHAINS 


CHAINS 


For Suspending Heavy Doors, 
Gates, Etc. 


Aff of SUPERIOR QUALITY 


COPPER CABLE SASH CHAIN 
NIVHOD HSVS ‘I1VLAW NOI(dNWVHO 
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C. E. JENNINGS steers patent 
EXPANSIVE BIT 


SEE THAT BEVEL  @& Leta Ses 
ON CAP AND CUTTER pao bags es 


and A. B, JENNINGS’ PAT.\, 
\ MARCH 1, 1910 


UTTER CANNOT SLIP) 


———— 


SEE THOSE 
TEETH! 
CUTTER 


C. E. JENNINGS & CO. ists, 71-73 Murray St., N. Y. 


No Cast Iron Here 


This Mitre Box is All Steel. Not an ounce of cast 
iron in it. What’s its name? Why, the Goodell, of 
course. 

Steel Truss Frame or Bed, Cold Rolled Steel Corru- 
gated Back, Wrought Steel Lever or Saw Support. 
Automatic Detents for Holding up Saw. Steel Bottom 
Plates with Angular Serratures. Long Saw Guides and 
Many Other Features. 

Write for new 
Circular K_ de- 
scribing the box 
that cannot 
break. 


GOODELL 
MFG. CO. 


Greenfield, Mass. 


Kolesch “Builders” Tilting 
Level No. 7850 


Designed particularly for the 
leveling and plumbing of 
walls, giving lines and levels 
for buildings, laying out an- 
gles, grading streets, sewers, 
drains, etc. 

Sturdily built for durability, 
yet sensitively accurate. Sold 
complete in a polished box 
with plumb bob, adjusting 
pins, metal trivet, book of 
instructions, and tripod for 


$57.50. 
KOLESCH & CO. 
138 Fulton Street New York, N. Y. 


ILLS ESL APP ARC TI PET Ee TT 


y | 1 

l6| rel FA WB 0 ODIETZCEN 
FS Steel Tapes 

can be read at a glance. 

Simplified - Reading 

and Black Finish does 

iti 

Saves time — delay — 

mistakes. 

Superior accuracy and 

guaranteed for durabil- 

ity 


Figure 

here shows 
number of feet 
—this reading 
shows 35 feet 


6% inches Ask for 
Catalog 
‘ ‘B ” 
Eugene Dietzgen Co., Manufacturers 
Chicago New York San Francisco New Orleans 
Toronto Pittsburgh Philadelphia 
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in its construction, but they have now added a layer 
of crushed slate—red or green—to both sides of this 
double width, built up, heavy butt Neponset shingle 
which fills the demand for a colored shingle. The makers 
will be glad to furnish those interested information 
telling how they can establish themselves as shingle 
headquarters in handling “the greatest roofing develop- 
ment of the twentieth century.” 


We are indebted to the Crescent Portland Cement 
Company of Wampum, Pa., for a copy of the reprint 
of a Portland cement booklet which was originally pub- 
lished about 1883. It was issued by the Wampum 
Cement & Lime Company, Ltd., “manufacturers of 
Shinn Bros., centennial Portland cement, equal in qual- 
ity to the best brands of English, German and French 
Portland cement, made by the same process and pos- 
sessing the same chemical analysis.” This appeared 
over the name of “John K. Shinn, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, New Castle, Lawrence County, Pa.” This original 
copy was recently discovered by the Crescent Portland 
Cement Company among some old documents, and is, 
so far as they know, the earliest pamphlet of its kind 
in America. 


The latest issue of the Disston Crucible—a magazine 
for the millman, and published by Henry Disston & 


Sons, Philadelphia, Pa., contains the usual amount of 


interesting matter along the lines indicated. There are 
comments on grindstones, a description of the “greatest 
lumber mill in the northwest,’”’ some comments regard- 
ing hard woods and their uses, together with safety 
regulations for stored lumber. Not the least interest- 
ing feature is an excellent likeness of Frank Disston, 
president of the Disston Company. 


Leo W. Schaefer has opened an office for the prac- 
tice of architecture in the Terrahe Building, St. Cloud, 
Minn., and would like to receive catalogues and samples 
from manufacturers of materials entering into build- 
ing construction. 


Some very interesting information relating to Rey- 
nolds asphalt shingles and accompanied by a number 
of half-tone engravings of buildings on which they 
have been used is contained in a recent issue of the 
house organ of the H. M. Reynolds Asphalt Shingle 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


W. A. Ives Mfg. Company, Wallingiord, Conn., and 
86 Warren Street, New York City, has recently added 
to its extensive line the “Mephisto” chisels and braces. 
Its new goods are said to carry the same guarantee as 
the “Mephisto” bits. 


“The Technician” is the name of a monthly Bulletin 
devoted to the professional interests of technical men 
which has just been published by Associated Technical 
Men, Inc., 1215 Monadnock Block, Chicago, III. 


The Harvey Company is the name of a concern which 
has been incorporated under the laws of the state of 
Maryland for the purpose of selling supplies and equip- 
ment directly to building-contractors, industria] estab- 
lishments, etc. The office and warehouse is at 113 
South street, Baltimore, Md. 


J. H. Lendi, formerly assistant to A. G. Carlson, Me- 
chanical Engineer, Universal Portland Cement Co., has 
been given the title of Electrical Engineer in the Engi- 
neering Department of that company. 


Bird & Son, East Walpole, Mass., are sending out 
a folder relating to Neponset floor covering, which in 
appearance resembles printed linoleum. The base, 
however, is waterproof all the way through, and con- 
sequently is sanitary and more durable than would 
otherwise be the case. The folder carries twenty-two 


(Continued on page 88) 
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———~ Myers Electric House Pumps 
ie For Home Water Supply 


Conveniences for the household are 
more in favor than ever before. 
Nothing is more appreciated than a 
handy water supply, for water is an 
everyday necessity. Myers Electric 
House Pumps will furnish water in 
ample quantities, without labor and 
even without attention, for they are 
automatic in operation and will al- 
ways keep the supply tank filled. 
They may be used wih open or pres- 
sure tanks. Will pump water from 
cisterns or wells of any depth. 
Hasy to install, economical to operate 
and satisfactory always. 


Write for our catalog of Home 
Water Supply Systems. 


F. E. MYERS & BRO. 
ASHLAND, OHIO 
-- Ashland Pump and Hay Tool Works 


SUCTION 


Pearson’s Automatic Shingle Nailer 


Works well on any pitch roof. 
Gloves or mittens can 
worn and nails driven faster 
than by the old way. This 
“Hand Nailer’ is the only 
nailer. Throw nails in by the 
handful and start nailing, 
j etc. Nails can be driven 
or through tin or quite heavy 
: sheet fron. 


PAYS ITS COST ON ONE JOB 


o> Two sizes: BLUB Nailer for 
St 3d common No. 14 gauge wire 
nails. RED Nailer for 38d 
galvanized No. 18 gauge 1% 
inch wire nails. 

List price $7.00 (but an or- 
der from this ad will bring 
you either size by prepaid 


parcel post for only Fiwe 
Dollars). 
Pearson Mfg. Co. 


Robbinsdale, Minnesota 
Makers of Hand Nailing and Tacking Tools 


oe will always feel secure when you use 
Barton Planes and Edge Tools. The 
making of keen edged tools that hold their 
sharpness is our hobby. If your dealer won't 
supply you we will. 

There is some mighty interesting and profit- 
able reading in “The Carpenter’s Catalog” and 
“True Stories.” Both free, of course. 
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Start the New Year Right 


You can’t be sure your work is correct 
unless you use a reliable instrument. 
The 


“ Sterling” Convertible Level 


exclusive time-saving features 
worth knowing about. Compare it with 
others and convince yourself before 
buying. Our Free Examination Offer 
enables you to do this at our expense, 


Write TODAY for free 


copy of “Facts” illustrating 
several new models designed 
and made by 


WARREN-KNIGHT CO. 


136 N. 12th Street, Philadelphia 
All makes Transits and Levels repaired, bought, sold, exchanged 


Caldwell Sash Balance 


Does away with weights 
and cords and VASTLY 
more durable. 


NE “| Makes sashes work per- 
nM Q) fectly. 


| pel Permits greater window 


space in new work, as box 
frames are not necessary. 


May be applied to old 
windows without altering 
sashes or frames. 


Write for circular to the 


CALDWELL MFG. CO. 
5 Jones St., Rochester, N. Y. 


“Grand Rapids” 
All Steel 
Sash Pulleys 


Fasten automatically. No nails. 
No screws. Just bore 4 holes. 


The automatic saw tooth fasten- 
ing feature and the easily made 
mortise will save in labor the cost 
of the pulleys. 


Frictionless, Ever- 


lasting. 


Noiseless, 


Write for free samples. 


No. 10 Ball Bearing. 


Grand Rapids Hardware Co., 


160 Eleventh Street 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ee 
FOR THE “SWAN” TRADE MARK 


On Chisels, Bits, Gouges, Augers, 
Draw Knives, Screw Drivers, Etc. 
High Grade Mechanics’ Tools 
known to all good workmen. 
Inquiries Solicited 
THE JAMES SWAN COMPANY, Seymour, Conn. 


Awarded the Medal of Honor on Mechanics’ Tools 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


= 


all forms of exposed sheet metal work. 


APOLLO BEST BLOOM— KEYSTONE COPPER BEARING Galvanized Sheets 


or TTSBURG 
Highest quality and most durable Galvanized Sheets manufactured—specially adapted for culverts, tanks, flumes, roofing, siding, and Pl Sau H 
We also manufacture Black Sheets of every description, Special Sheets, Formed Roofing KEYSTONE 


Products, Electrical Sheets, Copper Bearing Open Hearth Roofing Tin, Bright Tin Plates, Etc. 


LI gHEl 2 p 
ized Sheets 
SST BIS 


Send for booklet on service tests. 
i) od 
PPER BEAW 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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HESS snaey LOCKER 
The Only Modern, Sanitary 
STEEL Medicine Cabinet 


or locker, finished in snow-white, baked ever- 
i | lasting enamel, inside and out. Beautiful bev- 
4 eled mirror door. Nickel plate brass trimming. 
4 Steel or glass shelves. 


| Costs Less Than Wood 
Never warps, shrinks nor 
swells. Dust and vermin 
| f proof, easily cleaned. 
| Should Be in 
Bath Room 
Four styles — four sizes, 
To recess in wall or to hang 


The Recessed Steel puted: 
Medicine Cabinet Send for Illustrated Circular The paige Stee 


HESS, 1201-L Tacoma Building, CHICAGO 


Makers of Steel Furnaces. Free Booklet 


Every 


TRADE MAR 
= _REGISTERED 


The sure, dependable, 
economical water-proof- 
ing for all concrete, 
cement and stucco work. 


Caw.co; 
PRODUCTS 


= Damp-proof 
Plaster Bond 
Damp-proof 
Coating 
Stone Backing 
m ©Weather-Wear 
Roof Coat 
Ceresitol 
Floor Hardener 


Write for literature 


Ceresit Waterproofing Co. 
981 Westminster Bldg. 
Chicago 


Are you snatching after pennies and los- 
ing dollars? A lot of carpenters and 
spaltoess hs we do work outside their reg- 
r work eep money comingin. YOUR 
REAL WORK IS BUILDING. Why don’t 
you devote spare time to laying out plans to 
sell to customers in the spring and summer? 
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B You will find many plan suggestions in th 
1g B Hewitt-Lea-Funck Prize Plan Book. Over 100 
good homes shown, with exterior views, floor 
O oO plans, detailed specifications and guaranteed quo- 
tations. No dollar book so practical and help- 
aan SSS ful, yet this costs you only 10 cents, 
because partof Hewitt-Lea-Funck 

Service to lumber users. 


for this 


Write for book today, and send us 
sketches of homes you are planning for 
freight-paid lumber price. 


HEWITT-LEA-FUNCK Co. 
CAPITAL $1, 000, 000 
Not in any trust or combine 


159 H-L-F Building., Sumner, Wash. 


Buy Direct From 
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patterns of floor covering, all printed in colors showing 
the exact appearance of the material. 


The heating question is one of all-absorbing interest 
to the building contractor and house owner, and any- 
thing which will tend to reduce the coal consumption, 
and thereby the fuel bill, is a proper subject for con- 
sideration. They are therefore likely to find profit in 
an investigation of the merits of the Williamson New- 
feed Underfeed furnace or boiler made by the William- 
son Heater Co., 432 Fifth Avenue, Cineinnati, Ohio. 
The claim is made that its great economy and comfort 
is produced by reason of the fact that it burns the coal 
on the “candle” principle. All fuel is fed from below, 
thus keeping the fire always on top. The company 
states that the Underfeed burns the cheaper grades 
of coal just as effectively as some other heaters burn 
the more expensive grades and that is a first great sav- 
ing, of which the owner can be sure. An interesting 
book entitled “From Overfeed to Underfeed” has been 
issued for free distribution and readers can secure copies 
on application to the company. 


The builder who may have trouble in deciding as to 
the best material with which to cover a porch or deck 
roof, cannot fail to be interested in what is known 
as the “Bayonne” brand of cloth for this purpose 
made by John Boyle & Co., Inc., 114 Duane Street, 
New York City. The point is made that the material 
is very easily laid; that it is tacked only on the edges 
after spreading on the dry boards; that it does not 
shrink, expand or buckle, but stays flat. Another point 
which is made for it is that one coat of paint is ample 
for ordinary uses. Readers interested can secure a 
copy of “Sample Book D,” which gives instructions 
for laying by writing to the above address. 


The National Lead Co., with headquarters in New 
York and branches in many of the leading cities of the 
country, has prepared for distribution to interested 
readers “General Painting Specifications” and a chart 
of 39 color treatments. Those desiring the matter 
should write for “Folders C.” The company calls at- 
tention to the fact that for durable painting of all 
kinds the architect and owner should specify “Dutch 
Boy White Lead,” as it shrinks and stretches without 
cracking. It also anchors itself into the pores of the 
wood, wears well and presents a good appearance. 


The Waukesha Motor Co., Waukesha, Wis., is mak- 
ing additions to its heating plant building which will 
contain a new experimental department. The buildings 
will be of structural steel and brick, with skylights and 
composition roofing. 


Warren & Goin, architects, Gainesville, Fla., have 
dissolved partnership, but the business will be continued 
at 11 and 12 Baird Building by Mr. Warren. Mr. Goin 
severed his connection to engage in contracting. 


Dahlstrom Metallic Door Company has recently lo- 
cated its New York City offices and show rooms on the 
fifth floor of the new office building at 130 East Fif- 
teenth street. The show rooms are not confined to a 
suite of offices, but embrace the entire 20-story and 
basement building which is equipped throughout with 
the Dahlstrom products. 


A new type of construction consisting of a steel frame 
with metal lath, stucco, concrete and plaster is being 
brought to the attention of architects, builders and 
contractors by the Trussed Concrete Steel Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio. All wood is entirely eliminated in 
the structural parts of the building and the claim is 
made that the construction can be erected more rapidly 
and easily than even the simplest wood construction. 
An illustrated pamphlet sent out by the company gives 
full particulars regarding the system and numerous 
illustrations clearly indicate the parts which are utilized 
in the frame work. The statement is made that the 
only tool required is a hammer. 
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FRESH AIR AND PROTECTION! 


The Ives Window 
Ventilating Lock 


A Safeguard for Ventilating Rooms, 
allowing windows to be left open at the 
top, the bottom, or both top and bot- 
tom, with entire security against 
intrusion. 


Rufus D. Wood, Architect, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Descriptive circular mailed on application 


THE H. B. IVES CO. 


SOLE MANURACTURERS NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Read what this Architect says about 
his own house, which is stained with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


“The shingles of the roof and second story are stained with your 
brown stain and the plaster on the outside columns with your white 
Waterproof Cement Stain. A number of the shingled houses in my 
neighborhood have been stained with creosote (?) stains manufac- 
tured by local concerns and their colors are very muddy and dis- 
agreeable and do not seem to stand the weather, while mine has 
retained the original nut-brown color which I desired.’’ 

(Signed) RUFUS D. WOOD. 


Cabot’s Stains have been the standard for more than twenty-five 

years, and are specified by nine-tenths of the architects, who know 

them from experience. Their colors are soft, rich and beautiful, and 

guaranteed fast. Their vehicle is Creosote, which thoroughly pre- 

serves the wood, and they contain no kerosene or other cheapener. 

Way experiment with unknown stains, when you are sure of 
abot’s? 


Cabot’s Waterproof Cement Stains 


are the only Pilate cement finishes. a! give eet, natural 
ith a water- coloring effects, without covering the surface with a painty coat- 

td na danee a ete hd epee of all our ing. They are also cheaper than coatings and easier to apply, and 

proofing mixture the cloth on underside ; they cannot crack or peel. 

Parquetry Borders and Fields, which tends to prevent : 


the material from taking up moisture by contact from You can get Cabot’s goods all over the country. Send for samples 


and name of nearest agent. 


Sample will be sent on request. ’ 
Ask for estimates and Oolored Floor Plates SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 
BOSTON, MASS. 
1133 Broadway, N. Y. 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 


Cabot’s Conseryo Wood Preservative, Stucco Stains, Brick Stains, 
Damp-proofing. 


beneath. 


and guaranteed free from the imperfections of 
braid and finish which destroy common cords 
so quickly. The Spots on the Cord, in 
any color, are our trade mark, 
used only with this extra 
quality. sat 
Samples and full informa- YU See ; 
tion gladly sent. CON SLR ILL 
Samson Cordage Works i eal 
Boston, Mass. 


Before you lay your first roofing job, put on 
your first porch covering, or re-lay any old 
roofs this Spring 


Investigate CON-SER-TEX 


A House 


LINED WITH It costs very little. It is easy to lay, and adheres 

tightly to the surface, giving the porch, the roof, 

MINERAL WOOL piazza, or sleeping balcony a neat, clean, trim look. 

; ; E i It is the ideal covering for the garage roof and 
is warm in winter, cool in sum- outhouses. 

mer and is thoroughly deafened. CON-SER-TEX is a scientifically treated cotton 


The lining is vermin proof ; Mineral ae es Ney ae and: will nobmiden aa 
wool checks the spread 


B Sample and Cireular Fre of fire and keeps out “lhe 

herein i. UOT piess: William L. Barrell Company 

8 Thomas Street New York 
California Distributor: 


Chicago Distributor: 
U.S. MINERAL WOOL CO. Geo. B. Carpenter & Co., Waterhouse & Price Co. 
Wells and Michigan Sts. San Francisco, Los Angeles 


Write for generous sample today. 


| & 
Made of extra quality stock, carefully inspected 
NEW YORK 
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A Western Type of Iwo-Family House 


A Striking Exterior Finished in Rough Stucco 
with Roof Covered with Gray Asbestos Shingles 


HERE is abundant evidence to be gathered 
from architects and builders who specialize 
in moderate-priced construction in the Middle 


West that the two-family apartment building has 


upkeep as compared with a modern residence. In 
the well-designed structure of this type the owner 
sacrifices none of his home comforts, while at the 
same time he is assured of an income from the 


‘come to stay. In recent years landowners in city 
“and suburb have realized that a plot of ground 
may be well utilized to accommodate the needs of 
two families without incurring what might be con- 
sidered a prohibitive cost for construction and 


View in Dining Room of Two-Family House Looking Toward the Enclosed Porch at the Left 


rented portion of the home which makes his own 
apartments practically rent free. An excellent ex- 
ample of a house of this type has been selected 
as the basis of this article, principally because 
of its moderate cost, attractive appearance and 
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commodious arrangement of five rooms to each 
floor. Another important feature is that of the 
application of asbestos stucco and asbestos shingles 
which tend to prevent the building suffering severe 
damage in the event of a conflagration. 

The house has a southern frontage and one of 
the accompanying pictures taken from the south- 
east shows a combination of brick and stucco with 
half timber treatment which is decidedly pleasing. 
The entrance on the east side gives access to both 
apartments. It is reached by ten stone steps, which 
terminate in a wide platform, the arrangement 
being graced by an iron railing on the exposed 
side. The front door opens into a vestibule which 
has a floor tiled to imitate an Oriental carpet. The 
first floor apartments are directly off this hall, 
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First Floor Plan 


A Western Type of Two-Family House—Floor Plans—Scale 1/16 In. to the Foot 


while an inner door leads to the basement. Two 
flights of stairs, well lighted by landing windows, 
rise to the second floor and are continued to the 
attic. A basement under the entire building con- 
tains two store rooms, a laundry, a toilet room, 
coal and boiler rooms, and a section which may be 
used in the future as a billiard room. 

Exclusive of the front and rear porches the 
building is 56 ft. long and approximately 25 ft. 
wide. The sun parlor in the front and breakfast 
porch in the rear extend 10 ft. and 8 ft. respec- 
tively, making the total length 74 ft. 

On entering either apartment the visitor finds a 
reception hall, to the right of which is a roomy 
clothes closet. The plan has been divided into 
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three sections of almost equal proportions. From 
the front, the first section is made up of the sun 
parlor and living room, the second of the recep- 
tion hall, two bedrooms and a bathroom, and at 
the rear are dining room, an enclosed porch, a 
kitchen and a pantry. 

The living room is 24 x 13 ft. in area, and at 
the west end of it is a cosy brick fireplace, flanked 
on either side by a bookcase. A shelf above has 
been provided for such decorations as small lamps 
and vases. Windows at both ends of the room 
provide an abundance of natural light, a feature 
which is greatly assisted by the large amount of 
glass surface in the sun parlor to the south. The 
sun parlor is reached from the living room by 
French doors. It is approximately 15 ft. long and 
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Second Floor Plan 


914 ft. wide. There are nine windows in all, five 
taking up the greater proportion of the front, while 
the remaining four are distributed two on each 
side. A large radiator of the low type is installed 
on the west side of the porch, so that this room 
may also be used with comfort during the bleak, 
cold months of our Northern winters. 

A pleasing perspective is presented in the view 
taken from the sun parlor, looking through the 
living room and down the hall, at the end of which 
is the dining room. Off the hall on one side is a 
guest’s bedroom, and on the other the owner’s 
bedroom, communicating directly with the bath- 
room. Adjacent to the bathroom is a linen closet 
with four shelves. 
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Another of our pictures shows the dining room 
with the breakfast and sewing porch beyond, both 
rooms being exceptionally well lighted. The for- 
mer has a large buffet, provided with sufficient 
drawers and cupboards and a wide sideboard to 
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shelves and three drawers, the location being clearly 
indicated on the floor plan on the facing page. 

A careful examination of the plans will show 
the close proximity of the fixtures in the kitchen 
and bathroom, a feature which tends to reduce the 


A Western Type of Two-Family House—General View, Showing the Striking Appearance of the 
Finished Building and also of the Front and Side Elevations 


accommodate all the needs of an average family. 


cost of installation. 


It will also be noticed that each 


The floor plan provides for two rear entrances, 
one to the kitchen and the other direct to the porch. 
Between the kitchen and the living room is a pan- 
try containing the ice box and a case with four 


bedroom has a closet in which electric light con- 
nections have been extended. The closet in the 
main bedroom has a Lowrie wall safe, and the backs 
of the bedroom doors are mirrored. 
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The footings of walls and piers are constructed mortar. 
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All brick work is neatly bonded every 


of concrete consisting of Portland cement, torpedo 
gravel and small crushed stone in the proportions 


sixth course, all joints being well filled with mortar 
and neatly struck on the exterior and interior. The 
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Front Elevation—Scale 3/32 In, to the Foot 
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laid below grade all round the building in cement 


The piers are 18 x 138 in., and the foot- 


A Western Type of Two-Family House—Plan, Elevations and Section 


Two courses of paving brick were 


outside walls and inside of the basement walls are 
plastered from the foundations to the water table 
with a damp-course consisting of one part of 
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View in Living Room Looking Toward the Fireplace Flanked on Hither Side with Boojcases 


Portland cement and two parts of torpedo sand. 

The basement floor was leveled to the required 
grade and then rough concrete work 3 in. thick was 
laid, consisting of Portland cement, torpedo gravel 


and small crushed stone in proportions of 1:2:4, 
thoroughly mixed and tamped in place. A finish- 
ing coat 1% in. thick, consisting of two parts Port- 
land cement and three parts of torpedo gravel, was 


A Western Type of Two-Family House—Another View in Living Room with Hall Beyond 
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added and troweled to a true, smooth surface. 

The timbers used throughout the house are of 
well seasoned No. 1 yellow pine. The joists for the 
first and second floors are 2 x 10 in., and for the at- 
tic are 2x 6in. The rafters are also 2 x 6 in., and 
all are spaced 16 in. on centers. The studding for 
partitions and outside walls are 2 x 4 yellow pine 
spaced 16 in. on centers. Sills all round the build- 
ing are 2 x 10 in. yellow pine, double plates being 
provided for outside walls and bearing partitions. 
All openings in the latter are substantially trussed. 
A 1 x 4-in. ribbon plate is let into the studding to 
receive the joist in all outside frame walls, the 
joists being spiked to the studding. A 2 x 4-in. 
collar beam is nailed to every other rafter. 

Each tier of floor joists has two rows of 1 x 4-in. 
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Cornice for the Reception Hall, the 
Living Room and the Dining Room— 
Scale 3 In. to the Foot 
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lake sand, a small quantity of lime mortar and hair, 
well mixed and troweled in place. The next coat 
was composed of one part Portland cement and two 
parts of sand. Asbestos stucco made by the H. W. 
Johns-Manville Co., New York City, was used to 
produce a rough texture in the final coating. 

Selected buff Bedford stone was chosen for the 
front of the building. The railing gracing the 
front steps has a 3-in. post and a cap rail % in. 
square, the balusters being spaced 3 in. on centers. 
All iron work received one coat of mineral paint 
before being set up. 

The front door is of oak 2% in. thick, fitted with 
wooden bars and twelve small panes of glass. In 
the rear the door is of paneled pine 1%4 in. thick. 
The basement doors are 5-panel white pine stock, 
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Elevation of. Book Cases and of the Open Fireplace of Brick—Scale 3% In. to the Foot 
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cross bridging, and all bearing partitions are 
bridged once through the center. Headers and 
trimmers are hung in iron stirrups let in flush with 
the top of the joist. The basement partitions are 
% x 5% in. dressed and matched flooring put on 
diagonally. 

The first and second floor joists, attic joists and 
entire outside walls above the first floor, roofs and 
dormers, are sheathed with % x 5% in. dressed 
and matched yellow pine. Over this was placed 
two layers of Neponsit waterproofing paper, on top 
of which were nailed 7% x 2-in. yellow pine furring 
strips placed 12 in. on centers. 

The exterior walls were covered with expanded 
metal lath of No. 24 gage to receive the cement 
coat. In plastering the exterior the first coat con- 
sisted of one part Portland cement, one part sharp 


1% in. thick, excepting the rear entrance, which is 
134 in. thick. 

Above the front stairs to the left of the entrance 
Corbin combination letter boxes and speaking tubes 
have been installed. A speaking tube is also car- 


' ried from each floor to the laundry. A No. 101 


“Majestic” coal chute, made by the Majestic Co., 
Huntingdon, Ind., is visible on the west wall of 
the building. 

All roofs are covered with H. W. Johns-Manville 
Co.’s asbestos shingles of gray which harmonize 
with the stucco walls. 

Galvanized iron work throughout is of 26 gage. 
In addition to the ridges, guttering and flashing, 
seven corrugated downspouts, each 3 x 4 in., have 
been put up secured to the building with iron fas- 
teners. 
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The chimney located where shown on the plan 
is faced with selected red pressed brick made by 
The Hydraulic-Press Brick Co., St. Louis, Mo. The 
same color and quality face brick was used for the 
fireplace and hearth in the living room. The chim- 
ney is lined with fireclay flue lining and topped 
with a stone coping. All pressed brick was laid 
with 4-in. raked out joints. 

All walls, partitions and ceilings on the first and 
second floors as well as the basement ceiling are 
lathed and plastered with two coat work. Expanded 
metal lath was installed over the boiler. The first 
coat of plaster consisted of a rich lime mortar com- 
posed of fresh quick lime, sharp sand and plenty 
of hair. The second coat was a plaster of Paris 
hard finish. The bathroom ceiling was plastered 
with ready mixed “Adamant” cement plaster and 
has a finish coat of the same material. 

The floor strips for both floors are of No. 1 
yellow pine. On the first floor they measure 2 x 
14 in., spaced 16 in. on centers, and on the second 
story 144 x 2 in. It was specified that for the 
second floor two layers of ‘‘Eureka” heavy deaden- 
ing felt be laid, one on top and one below the floor 
strips. One layer of rosin sized paper was laid 
on top of the first floor. 

The dining room has an oak floor and trim; the 
living room, birch trim with mahogany stain and 
oak floor; the sun parlor, an oak floor with pine 
trim, white enameled; the rear porch an oak floor; 
the vestibule, oak trim; the kitchen, a maple floor; 
the bedrooms, birch trim, white enameled, with 
oak floors; the bathroom, birch trim, white en- 
ameled; and the hall, birch trim and oak floor. 

All flooring is % x 2% in. and the oak floors 
were filled with Wheeler’s patented filler, after 
which were applied two coats of Pratt & Lambert’s 
No. 61 floor varnish. The same treatment was 
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given the treads of inside stairs. Maple floors were 
treated to one coat of boiled oil and two coats of 
the above varnish. 

All outside woodwork and metal received two 


View in the Bath Room 


coats of white lead and linseed oil paint, the final 
coats being of selected tints. 

All oak trim was treated with Wheeler’s pat- 
ented filler and had two coats of Murphy Varnish 
Co.’s transparent finish, sandpapered between coats, 
the last having a dull finish. Birch woodwork re- 


A Western Type of Two-Family House—View of the Side Elevation Showing Picturesque Setting 
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ceived one coat of mahogany water stain and two 
coats of the above varnish. The bedroom, bath- 
room doors and sun verandas received three appli- 
cations of Pratt & Lambert’s undercoating and 
four coats of the company’s “Vitralite.” 

The bathroom has tile floor and walls, the latter 
to the height of the window and door tops, and is 
skirted by a narrow green border. It is provided 
with modern fixtures, consisting of a lavatory, 
closet, bathroom and shower equipment. The 
lavatory has a mixing faucet, and such accessories 
as soap and glass holders are provided. A wood 
medicine cabinet with a white enameled finish is 
also a part o fthe bathroom equipment. The closet 
has a low-down porcelain tank, while the seat and 
cover are also finished in white. The plumbing 
equipment takes care of all wastes from the ice 
boxes on both floors. In the basement is a 3-part 
laundry tray. Hot water throughout the building 
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New Building Construction in Manhattan 
and Brooklyn in 1915 


While building operations in the borough of Man- 
hattan, New York, showed an appreciable gain over 
1914, they were not up to the figures of any one of 
the seven years prior to 1914. According to the fil- 
ings with the Bureau of Buildings, permits were 
taken out last year for 489 new structures, estimated 
to cost $64,652,869, as against 411 new buildings 
costing $45,471,165 in the year previous. 

According to classification, there were plans filed 
for 25 dwelling houses, to cost $792,500; also 193 
tenement houses, to cost $24,980,500; 9 hotels 
to cost $2,030,000; 61 store and loft build- 
ings, to ‘cost $15,979,000; 24 office  build- 
ings, to cost $5,535,000; 20 manufactories and 
workshops, to cost $1,957,500; 5 school houses, to 
cost $1,045,000; 10 churches, to cost $872,000; 6 
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A Western Type of Two-Family House—Elevation of the Sideboard in the Dining Room, Showing the 
Leaded Glass Windows Directly Over It—Scale %% in. to the Foot ° 


is supplied by a No. 5 coal heater manufactured by 
the Illinois Malleable Iron Co., Chicago, IIl. 

The building is heated by a two-pipe system 
of hot water through the medium of a No. 2 
“Kewanee” boiler, made by The Kewanee Boiler 
Co., Kewanee, Ill. The total radiation distributed 
is approximately 1200 sq. ft. The building is piped 
for gas and wired for electric lighting. 

The two-family house here illustrated and de- 
scribed was built in Chicago at a cost not exceed- 
ing $10,000 from: plans prepared by Architect 
George F. Lovdall, 953 Belmont Avenue, Chicago, 
for William J. Strohm, 7616 Rogers Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. All work was let to separate contractors 
direct, the process of construction being supervised 
personally by Mr. Strohm. 
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An exhibition of the work of the pupils of the 
Baron de Hirsch Trade School was held on Tuesday 
evening, Jan. 25, at the institution, 222 East Sixty- 
fourth Street, New York City. 


municipal buildings, to cost $10,454,000; 23 places of 
amusement, to cost $1,531,250; 6 hospitals, to cost 
$595,000; 63 stables and garages, to cost $872,705, 
and 44 other structures, to cost $57,414. 

Plans were filed during the year for alterations to 
3237 old buildings, estimated to cost $9,019,805. 

During 1915, permits were granted in Brooklyn 
for 5121 buildings to cost $40,300,600, as compared 
with 2375 permits for 4379 buildings to cost $38,- 
269,185 in 1914. Of the 5121 new buildings, for 
which plans were filed 8794 costing $33,413,720 
were completed. This compares with 3483 build- 
ings, costing $31,460,770, completed in 1914, an in- 
crease of 311 buildings and $1,952,950. 

Permits were filed also for alterations to 9394 
buildings to cost $5,301,251 in 1915, against altera- 
tions to 7066 buildings costing $3,603,122 in 1914. 
The combined operations during 1915 aggregated 
$45,601,851, an increase of $3,729,544. 

Approximately $14,000,000 went into more than 
600 apartment houses, while $10,000,000 was spent 
for nearly 2300 dwellings. Most of the new con- 
struction was along the subway routes. 
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Concrete Floors in Dwelling Houses 


The Experience of a Man Living in a House 
Having Floors of Concrete—Their Treatment 


HEN I was about to erect my home and 
\ X / decide on the subject of floors, my father, 
who had been a strong advocate of con- 
crete floors in office buildings, advised me against 
their use in a residence. Careful inquiry developed 
the fact that he. was not opposed to the floors but 
‘was satisfied that my friends and others would in- 
terpose all the objections to their use in a residence 
that we had formerly gone through in our office 
building, and so I decided to put wooden floors 
downstairs for the benefit of my friends and con- 
crete floors upstairs for the use of my family; but 
finally we worked up one excuse after another for 
leaving the wood floors out of certain downstairs 
rooms and finally they were left out altogether. 


Treatment of the Floors 


My floors are of a warm brown tone and come 
up on the side walls about 6 inches and flush with 
the plaster to form what would otherwise be a base- 


board. Downstairs they are decorated with a 
palette-knife and look somewhat like carved 
leather. After the ‘carving’? had been done an 


artist worked various colors of the rainbow into 
the decoration and then they were all varnished and 
waxed so that keeping them in order is similar to 
the polishing of wood floors but the polishing is 
required much less frequently. 

Upstairs we use velvet carpets of double width 
and plain colors, sewed together to form a mat or 
rug, but without a border, and extending within 
6 in. or 8 in. of the side walls all the way around. 
We find that no nailing strips or other means of 
fastening are necessary, since the carpet lies per- 
fectly flat and is sufficiently large so that it will 
not move about. 

Downstairs we use Oriental rugs entirely and a 
curious feature in this respect is that moths will 
not hatch on the under side of a rug in contact with 
concrete, where they do hatch when it is in con- 
tact with wood. This applies to the under side of 
the rug only, because it is not impossible for them 
to hatch within the rug fabric itself. 


The Use of Carpets or Rugs 


Now, the common impression is that a concrete 
floor will make the room cold, but this impression 
is reached by people who have gone into rooms with 
concrete floors where there was no carpet on the 
floor and because at the moment, they were critical 
of concrete, but if one will go into a bare room 
where hard wood floors have been used they will 
get exactly the same effect. The addition of car- 
pets and tapestries decreases the number of square 
feet where the air of the rooms comes in contact 
directly with the floor or side walls. 


*Extracts from a letter of Homer Laughlin, Jr., in Concrete- 
Cement Age. 


There is also an impression that concrete floors 
are damp. They are damp for the first two months 
after being laid and on this account should not be 
varnished or waxed, but after this period they are 
as dry as wooden floors. I have made accurate 
tests with hygrometers, to determine this point. 

The concrete floor is to me most satisfactory be- 
cause it is free from cracks in which dust accumu- 
lates and ascend every time the floor is flexed by 
stepping on it. There is never a squeak or other 
noise produced by the rubbing of one board of the 
interior floor on another. With carpets on the 
floors they are absolutely noiseless, and one cannot 
detect a person walking on an upper floor when he 
is in the room below, -:provided, of course, that there 
is a carpet on the floor above. 

The concrete floor makes a much handsomer 
setting and background for Oriental rugs than 
wooden floors and one can do away with the un- 
sightly baseboard, which always collects dust. 
Then there is none of the trouble of warping which 
comes with the use of wooden floors. 

Above all else the house is. fireproof when prop- 
erly built in other respects and one can leave home 
with the assurance that neither property of any 
considerable value nor lives will be destroyed in 
the event of fire. I feel that my pictures, rugs and 
porcelains are as safe in my house as in a vault at 
the bank, barring the possibility of theft, which is 
rather remote. 
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Why Windows in Incompleted Buildings Are 
Whitened 


The reason window panes are whitened in build- 
ings not yet completed is thus explained by a local 
building contractor: 

“We don’t plaster them all over with chalk to pre- 
vent the public from seeing the unfinished condition 
of the interior, but to keep the workmen from bat- 
tering out the glass. Transparent glass looks just 
about as transparent as air to the man who is mov- 
ing a wooden or an iron beam in a hurry, and he is 
likely to ram the end of it through an expensive 
window, but when the glass is coated with white it 
becomes visible, and the workmen hand their mate- 
rial in through the door.” 


The “Home of Redwood” to Be Moved 


The Redwood Bungalow at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, built to illustrate the use of redwood in 
building, several pictures of which were presented 
in the August issue of THE BUILDING AGE, and said 
to have cost $20,000, has been sold for $7,500 to 
George North, who plans to load it on two barges 
and move it to Santa Venetia, on the Marin county 
shore. The weight is estimated at 50 tons. 
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Chicago's 1915 Building Operations 


Apartment Houses an Important Factor in an 
Approximate Increase of 16 Per Cent Over 1914 


ment of Chicago indicate that the industry 

in 1915 enjoyed a prosperity second only to 
the year 1911, which holds the record for the past, 
decade. The year’s showing is particularly im- 
pressive in view of the fact that for the first half 
there was a decrease of 5383 in the number of per- 
mits issued and $5,146,400 in the estimated cost as 
compared with the first half of 1914. 

Permits were issued in 1915 for the construction 
of 10,340 buildings, having a frontage of 318,011 
ft. and estimated to cost $97,301,480, as against 
9945 buildings consuming 289,271 ft. and involving 
an expenditure of $83,261,710 in 1914. 

This data reveals an increase of 395 buildings 
and 28,740 ft. frontage and a greater cost of $14,- 
040,000. In other words, the gain is approximately 
16 per cent. 

The best months in 1915 were October, Novem- 
ber and December, with October 
slightly in the lead. 

In explanation of the loss in 
the first half and the gain in 
the last half of the year, as com- 
pared with 1914, it may be 


[= figures compiled by the building depart- 


last half of 1914 the building industry, like many 
other lines of business, suffered a partial paralysis 
as the result of the chaotic financial and general 
business conditions which followed the outbreak of 
the war. However, eliminating the comparison 
with 1914, it will be seen from the table below giv- 
ing the figures for the past ten years that Chicago 
really enjoyed a year of prosperity. 

It was a year of real expansion. This statement 
means that the greatest activity was noticeable in 
the outlying sections of the city, and there was com- 
paratively little construction in the downtown dis- 
trict. In fact, the work was con- 
ducted on a greater scale than 
ever before attempted in the 
city’s history. It was of a broad 
character, involving the erection 
of high grade apartments and 
residences, mercantile and manu- 
facturing buildings, in ad- 
dition to considerable 
church and_ school con- 
struction. 

Chicago is rapidly ac- 
quiring a reputation as a 


One of Chicago’s Important Building Improvements in 1915—The Edgewater Beach Hotel Here Shown 
in Process of Erection 


stated that the comparison for the earlier months 
is with the period just preceding the European war. 
At that time there was great activity in building 
as the result of the rapidly growing ease in the 
money market. Building operations in the first 
half of 1915 were also hampered by trouble in the 
building trades. 

Contractors are now looking forward with some 
degree of confidence to a good business in 1916. 

The gain in 1915 did not commence until the 
month of August, and from that time until the end 
of the year there was a very gratifying increase. 
This, too, may be traced to the fact that during the 


city of flats, and the activities during the past year 
are substantial evidence that the statement is one 
of actual fact. Apartment house construction all 
over the city has been on a particularly large scale, 
and while the actual volume cannot be stated with 
accuracy it has been said that, including store and 
theater buildings containing flats, this figure may 
be estimated at nearly 40 per cent of the total ex- 
penditure. Brick has been used in enormous quan- 
tities, and most modern apartments are not com- 
plete without sun parlors. A large number of the 
court type have been completed, while apartments 
designed to accommodate anywhere from two to 
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Top Row, Left to Right—The 20th Century Building, the Y. M. C. A. Building and the Cunard Building 
Bottom Row—Lyon & Healy’s Building and the Boston Store 


Chicago’s Building Operations in 1915—Some of the More Important Structures Erected 
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twelve families are very much in demand. The ar- 
rangements usually embody such fixtures as buffets 
and china closets, bookcases, etc., which means that 
the carpenter is getting his share of the prosperity. 

It is said that there was a much greater per- 
centage of high class buildings erected last year 
than during 1914. The public taste has been un- 
dergoing a rapid education in this respect during 
the last few years, a fact which progressive build- 
ers have come to recognize. 

The table here given shows comparisons for the 
past 10 years. 


Number of | Number Feet 
Years Buildings Frontage Cost 
1906. 10,447 | 276,770 $64,298,335 
1907. 9,338 253,993 59,065,080 
1908. 10,/71 291,655 68,204,080 
1909. 24 310,351 90,509,580 
1910 11, 09 327,250 96,932,700 
1911 11,106 299,032 105,269,700 
1912 11,210 322,154 88,048,500 
1913 10,901 322,002 89,495,000 
1914 9,945 289,271 83,261,710 
1915 10,340 318,011 97,301,480 


General building construction has been on a large 
scale in the Kenwood and Hyde Park districts on 
the south side, as well as in the new so-called South 
Shore section. On the north side Lake View and 
Rogers Park have seen many improvements, while 
the same may be said of Ravenswood and other 
parts of the growing northwest. The outlying 
western sections have also seen a building boom, 
and the suburb of Oak Park has witnessed an un- 
precedented amount of flat building. 

Building in the “loop’’ was conducted on a com- 
paratively limited scale as compared with former 
years, although permits were taken out for the con- 
struction of several fine structures, some of which 
have been completed. 

The most important of these was the Kimball 
Building, which cost in the neighborhood of $1,250,- 
000. The new Lyon & Healy Building involved an 
expenditure of $650,000, the 20th Century Building 
$500,000, and the Y. M. C. A. Hotel, about a mile 
south of downtown, $750,000. Other modern struc- 
tures erected in the “loop” are the addition to the 
Boston Store, to make room for which the Cham- 
plain Building was demolished, and the Cunard 
Building, on which $200,000 was spent. Some of 
these buildings are pictured on the previous page. 

The largest permit of the year was for the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern elevator in South Chicago, 
costing $3,500,000. 

The Edgewater Beach Hotel, now in course of 
construction, will be one of the largest of its kind 
outside of the business district. It is being erected 
by the Darling & Eitel Co., Chicago, on a plot of 
ground on Sheridan Road, facing Lake Michigan, 
about seven miles from downtown in a northerly 
direction. A view of it will be found on the first 
page of this article. 

In the construction of the South Shore Country 
Club, the Armour & Co. oleo building, the Midland 
Warehouse & Transportation Co. Building, and sev- 
eral more, a dozen in all, the sum of approximately 
$3,000,000 was involved. In addition to this sixty- 
two permits were taken out for apartments, mer- 
cantile, manufacturing and school buildings, rang- 
ing from $100,000 to $200,000. 
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Low Cost Concrete Houses in Scotland 


A housing scheme has been carried out at Ren- 
frew, in Scotland, which is particularly interesting 
from the fact that the houses have been built of 
concrete. The architect is an enthusiastic believer 
in concrete for houses, holding that it is the solu- 
tion of the cheap housing problem, though he thinks 
the best method of building with it has yet to be de- 
vised. He estimates that he effects a saving of £12 
($60) on a pair of cottages, and where large num- 
bers are built together the saving is still greater. 

The Renfrew houses, according to a London paper, 
are conveniently planned, and of attractive appear- 
ance. The walls are 9 in. thick, including a 2 in. air 
space. The longitudinal partitions are formed of 
coke breeze concrete slabs, and the cross partitions 
are brick. The external walls are rough casted with 
Portland cement and granite chips. 
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Officers of American Institute of Architects 


At the forty-ninth annual convention of the 
American Institute of Architects, held in the city 
of Washington in December, the following officers 
were chosen for the ensuing year: 


President—John L. Mauran of St. Louis. 

First Vice-Pres.—C. Grant La Farg of New York 
City. 

Second Vice-Pres.—M. B. Medary, Jr., of Phila- 
delphia. 

Secy.—Burt L. Fernner of New York City. 

Treas.—D. E. Waid of New York City. 


One of the most interesting reports presented 
was that of the Committee on Contracts and Speci- 
fications, which recorded the completion of the new 
Standard Documents of the Institute and which rep- 
resent the results of the joint committee of the 
American Institute of Architects and of the Na- 
tional Association of Builders’ Exchanges. In con- 
nection with this matter great credit is due to the 
tact and perseverance of Frank Miles Day, a former 
president of the institute, and to the committee of 
which he was the head. 
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Lumber Exploitation Plans 


Realizing the important work accomplished by 
organizations for the promotion of other materials, 
the leading lumbermen of San Francisco, represent- 
ing both California redwood and pine and northern 
Douglas fir and cedar, have organized the San Fran- 
cisco Wood Products Association to promote the use 
of wood in every way possible, to counteract dis- 
paraging statements circulated regarding !umber, 
to maintain a permanent wood-products exhibit in 
San Francisco and to advertise lumber throughout 
California as far as possible by lectures, moving 
pictures and portable exhibits, and to furnish in- 
formation to the public regarding all Pacific ccast 
wood products. The first work planned is the in- 
stallation of an elaborate exhibit in the building ma- 
terial exhibit at O’Farrell and Stockton streets. 

The West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion also is assembling large exhibits of woods of 
this section to be shown at the various retail lum- 
bermen’s conventions during the year 
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The Economy of the Concrete Mixer 


Advantages Which the Builder Doing Concrete Work 
Cannot Afford to Disregard—Machine vs. Hand Mixing 


By H. CoLIN CAMPBELL 


F machine mixing of concrete 
had accomplished no other end 
than the elimination of the 
manual labor of hand mixing, 
concrete mixers would hold 
their own without necessity of 
proving they have other advan- 
tages. These have been nu- 
merous enough to have almost 
relegated hand mixing into the 
past, except where a certain 
combination of circumstances 
occasionally makes it advisable 
to manufacture concrete in 
On all extensive concrete construction 


that way. 
the material is now mixed by machine, yet under 
certain conditions hand mixing is necessary and 


may at times be more economical. To summarize, 
these may be stated as follows: 

Where the quantity is so small as to prohibit the 
expense of purchasing or renting a mixer. 

Where the quantity of concrete is distributed at 
different places in small quantities so that the labor 
and expense of moving the mixer frequently would 
offset the saving otherwise resulting from its use. 

And sometimes at the commencement of a large 
job before all of the equipment has been set up and 
the work put under way at full speed. 

Cost accounting has been kept on many concrete 
jobs, all of which shows that where the work is of 
any considerable expense the saving of machine 
mixing as compared with hand mixing may range 
anywhere from 25 to 55 cents per cubic yard of con- 


A Small Portable Concrete Mixer in Use uy Connection Aa 
a Suburban Job 
crete. It requires but little meio § tor etiol ‘how 
soon such a saving can be made to absorb the’ ¢ost 
of one of the small or medium-sized mixers ‘at least, 
which are now the types popular Kos the average 
building contractor. A 
Machine mixing eliminates much of the’ guess- 
work that is sometimes too common in hand mix- 


ing. To secure full efficiency of a machine, the ma- 
terials must be measured with more or less definite- 
ness, therefore the concrete is proportioned more 
nearly as it should be. This, of course, has a 
marked influence on the uniformity of strength of 
the resulting concrete. In addition to this, numer- 
ous tests have proved that on account of more uni- 


Some Concrete Boxes Designed for the Reception of Ashes and 
Garbage 


form proportioning, which in a measure is com- 
pelled by the machine mixer, and the thoroughness 
of mechanical intermixing of materials, the 
strength of machine-mixed concrete is from 15 to 
25 per cent greater than that of the average hand- 
mixed concrete. 

In hand mixing, on account of the carelessness 
displayed in constructing mixing platforms, there 
is more or less loss of cement from leaky platforms 
as the result of the methods by which water is fre- 
quently added to the materials when mixing the 
mass. This loss of cement is rarely or never re- 
gained, hence the resulting concrete will be weak- 
ened by being robbed of cement which should have 
been made a part of the mixture; likewise, it is all 
too common practice for a small quantity of con- 
crete to be mixed on a roughly smoothed area of the 
ground and considerable earth is then taken up 
with the materials, either while mixing or when 
shoveling into barrows for placing. Not only is 
there a loss of cement, and adulteration from for- 
eign materials from such indifferent methods of 
mixing, but there is also a loss of water which is 
absorbed by the ground or which leaks from the 
mixing platform. 

Choice between machine and hand mixing de- 
pends largely upon the nature of the work in which 
the contractor is engaged. On small relatively un- 
important jobs, especially where the builder uses 
concrete only at wide intervals, it is not ordinarily 
much cheaper nor more efficient to mix concrete by 
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machine. Usually economies are in favor of hand 
mixing under such conditions. This is more spe- 
cially true where only a small crew is engaged on 
the work, say from three to four men, and the con- 
crete is placed in scattered positions where neces- 
sity would compel moving the mixer about from 
place to place. Only a few years ago there were 
many engineers and contractors who regarded me- 


The Economy of the Concrete Mixer—A Small Pool Built of 
Concrete 


chanical mixing of concrete as a dangerous propo- 
sition, one that was likely to result in a weakening 
rather than an increase in strength of the result- 
ing concrete. Such an attitude can perhaps be 
partly understood when we realize that practically 
all innovations along similar lines have met with 
like objection on the part of those who could not 
foresee the result of any departure from common 
practice; that is, they regarded all innovations in 
the light of danger rather than benefit. To-day, 
however, the superiority of the mixer has been 
proved and it has become an indispensable adjunct 
to construction. Even in those cases mentioned 
where it seems that hand mixing shows greater 
economy, there is no question but that the resulting 
concrete is not so good as it might be, if mixed by 
machine. Mixer manufacturers have brought out 
machines in great variety. The small mixers, of 
admirable design and low price, fall within the 
range of any contractor’s requirements and purse. 

The small mixer is particularly adapted to con- 
crete house and small building construction, side- 
walk work, and being constructed, as it nowadays 
is—as a unit complete with gasoline engine for its 
operation—it can often be made to serve admirably 
where one would sometimes be inclined to think a 
larger class or type of machine would better serve 
the purpose. . 

As to the best type of machine for any one to 
choose to meet his individual requirements, this 
cannot be answered in a word. Regardless of how 
small the builder’s field of operation may be, he cer- 
tainly wants a machine having a capacity that per- 
mits making no smaller than one-sack batches. This 
prevents the necessity of breaking sacks and meas- 
uring fractional parts of cubic foot of cement, 
since the 94-lb. cement sack is regarded as 1 cu. ft. 
in proportioning concrete mixtures by volume. 
Therefore, greater capacity, if desired, will be de- 
termined by the size of the gang to be served and 
the required speed of construction. 

In mixing concrete in the proportions of 1:2:3, 
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6 cu. ft. of loose materials are required for a one- 
bag batch, while in a leaner mixture such at 1:3:5, 
9 cu. ft. of loose materials are put into the mixture. 
This bulk, of course, becomes less when the mate- 
rials begin to combine as the result of mixing, but 
the drum capacity should be such that when the de- 
sired quantity of materials has been placed in it 
preparatory to mixing, the drum will not be more 
than one-third full. This is quite essential to best 
results in mixing. 

Many carpenter-contractors and builders have no 
doubt often refused to take the concrete por- 
tion of the job on which they were working, sim- 
ply because of lacking means to machine-mix con- 
crete. Profit on concrete work is just as good as 
profit on other building work and considering the 
fact that medium-sized mixers are now sold for 
such relatively low prices, only a few concrete jobs 
are necessary to cause profits on foundation, floor, 
and similar work to absorb the cost of an outfit. 

Concrete mixers have been and often can be prof- 
itably made to serve the purpose for which not pri- 
marily intended. Many have found the machine 
mixer of advantage in washing aggregates that 
were unfit for use because of clay coating or for- 
eign materials and have dumped the aggregates 
into the drum, added water in excess and operated 
the machine in the usual way, thus making avail- 
able otherwise unsuitable aggregates. Some mix- 
ers have been advantageously employed for mixing 
mortar as well as concrete. 

With the exceptions mentioned, every feature of 
the machine mixer is in its favor as compared with 
the slow and laborious process of hand mixing. 
Even farmers who have little concrete work to do 
by comparison with the actively engaged building 
contractor have in many instances found it not only 
advantageous but profitable to purchase some one 
of the small types of hand or machine-operated 
mixer, so that they might mix better concrete, with 


A Job of Concrete Work on the Farm. The Wire Reinforce- 
ment in Place 


less labor and greater economy. Also, dealers in 
building materials have recognized the popular 
rural demands for concrete mixers and many such 
dealers have bought one or several mixers for ren- 
tal purposes exclusively, and in some cases have 
found these a direct double source of revenue, in 
that they attract cement purchasers to their place 
because the necessary equipment for mixing con- 
crete can also be obtained on reasonable terms. 


proving very popular in many of the agri- 

cultural districts of the country is that in- 
volving the use of planks instead of large timbers, 
and known as plank frame construction. It is easy 
to erect, offers a maximum of mow space and is 
economical in the use of building materials. There 
‘are hundreds of farmers who have found this type 
of framing best adapted to their needs. 

The standard 
barn width, 
namely 36 ft. has 
been considered 
in this article, 
but the length 
of barn can be 
made to suit the 
particular needs 
of the farm. 
The foundation 
‘walls are of con- 
erete 12 in. 
thick and_ ex- 
tend 2 ft. above 
the grade line 
so that the soil 
moisture will 
not rot out the 
wood sills. The 
concrete walls 
can be tapered 
to 8 in. at the 
top, if desired, 
or in case hollow clay or cement blocks are avail- 
able at a reasonable price, they may be used to 
advantage. 

The studding sills, plates and rafters are of 
2x 6 in. material. The sills are doubled and an- 


QO of the systems of barn framing which is 


chored to the wall every 6 ft. The studding, rafters . 


and floor joists are spaced 2 ft. center to center 
throughout the whole length of the barn. The floor 


A 36 x 80-Ft. Barn Showing the Roof Bents Being Placed in Position 
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The Modern 
Plank Frame 


Farm Barn 


The Foundation Walls, Which 
Are of Concrete, Extend 2 
Ft. Above the Grade Line 


By W. E. FRUDDEN 


joists are 2 x 12 in. and are supported by center 
girders which are built-up, being made from four 
12-in. planks spiked together and supported by 5 in. 
steel columns or 6 x 6 in. posts spaced conveniently 
in the first floor. Each roof arch is braced down to 
the mow floor and bolted at the joint. The floor 
joists are lapped over the girders and well spiked to- 
gether so as to be a continuous tie across the barn 
and thereby take up the outward thrust of it. 


In what fol- 
lows describes 
the different 


steps as they 
are taken up by 
the contractor 
in the building 
of this type of 
a farm barn: 
The side 
walls, which are 
framed out of 2 
x 6 in. material, 
are commonly 
made from 16 
ft. lumber, as 
shown in the 
cross _ sections. 
The framing is 
best if done be- 
fore it is raised 
into. position. 
The double 2 x 
Onin. “sitll -sis 
spiked to the bottom of the studs and another 
double 2 x 6 to the top for the plate. The 6-in. 
rib plate which serves as a bearing for the hay 
mow joists are notched 1 in. into the inside face 
of the studding. Frame out for the windows, doors 
and vent shafts and then bore holes through the 
sill for the anchor bolts which have been set 6 ft. 
on centers in the solid masonry walls of the barn. 
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The Modern Plank Frame Farm Barn—Plan, Elevation and Various Details of Construction 
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For long barns, the side walls are 
raised in several sections. 

In the same manner as the side 
walls, the ends are framed and 
raised into position and set plumb 
and well braced against wind. A 
double 2 x 10-in. plate instead of 
6-in. will be preferable for the 
end walls. 

The two continuous girders are 
built up four-ply on top of the 
supporting columns which have 
been set in their proper places. 
In the building of the girders, the 
12-in. planks are so placed that 
no two end butt joints will come 
at the same place in the com- 
pleted girder. The girders are 
set straight and level and so that 
the floor joists will be dapped 
about 2 in. 

The outward end of the joists 
are bolted to the studding. The center span of the The gable end framing is clearly shown in the 
joists are of 14 ft. lumber and the sides of 12 ft. details. The ends are braced securely with strong 
lumber, and since the girders are 12 ft. apart there plank, and diagonal braces which are not shown 
will be a 1-ft. lap of joists over each girder, which run from the side plate to the end wall plate as an 
are well spiked with 16d. added stiffener for the 
spikes, which will just go end of the barn. The 
through the two timbers. studding on both sides of 
There may be cases the hay door are doubled 
where all 12-ft. joists are and in many cases are 
to be used where they braced down to the floor. 
will butt together over Now that all the side 
the girders, in which case and end walls have been: 
it will be necessary that erected and the floor 
this joint be well tied to- joists set, they may be 
gether with a 1 x 8-in. covered with the regular 
cleat on both sides of the siding and flooring lum- 
joists. ber that is to be used. 

Bridging the joists This will tend to stiffen 
means that the loads will that part of the frame 
be evenly distributed over Inside View of oe one the Temporary that is already up. The 
the floor. One by four- siding best used is the 
inch material is used for this work and nailed into common 6-in. or 8-in. pine drop siding which is 
position as soon as the joists are set true and double nailed to each studding. The floor joists are 
plumb. covered usually with a 10-in. wide yellow pine ship- 
lap lumber. 

The mow floor is a good level 
place for the building of the roof 
trusses. For a barn of this type, 
there is required for each roof 
arch, four rafters, two of which 
are 12 ft. long and the others 16. 
ft., the four 8-in. boards for braces. 
12 ft. long, as there will be two at 
each hip joint. At the ridge there 
is required a short piece of 2 x 
6-in. material for a collar beam 
and short pieces of boards for 
cleats and an 8-in. plank for a 
strut, so as to make a tight and 
solid joint. 

All arches are built up on the 
mow floor before being hoisted 
into position. This insures the 
builder that they will all be alike 
The Last 8 or 9 Roof Arches Raised and Set in Close Together for Convenience. and of exactly the same contour. 


i i d at a Time * 
After All Are Hoisted ee ee LONE aie ta End One a The use of crooked rafters will 


The Plank Frame Barn Showing the Roof Bents or Arches in Place 
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SHowiING RELATIVE POSITION OF THE VARIOUS FARM BUILDINGS, MorE PARTICULARLY THE BARN AND THE HOUSE 


prove to be a very uneven roof. When the arches 
are hoisted by means of a block and tackle from the 
end arch they are set directly over the studding or 
on 2-ft. centers with the lower rafters resting on the 
side wall plate, and securely nailed to it. Allow the 
sheathing boards to project from the gable so as to 
hold the arch in position as fast as they are being 
raised. Break the sheathing joints so as to make 
a continuous tie for the entire length of the barn. 
From the center of the lower rafters 2 x 6-in 
braces run to the inter-section of the studding and 
the floor joists, and are held firmly in place there 
by a %-in bolt. At the plate 1 x 8-in. cleats, 
doubled, run out to the brace to act as a stiffener. 
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inches is the greatest thickness, 12 in. is the great- 
est width and 6 ft. is the longest timber required 
in the entire barn frame. No special sizes or extra 
long, heavy timbers are to go into the frame. All 
can be secured of any lumber dealer’s stock in sec- 
tion of the Corn Belt. The kinds of covering which 
is common have been listed in the bill of materials 
which follow: 

As a basis for estimate, a 14-ft. section of the 
36-ft. wide barn has been taken. To compute the 
amounts of materials required and a general idea 
as to the cost of them multiply the amounts listed 
below by the number of times that 14 is contained 
in the length of barn wanted. For example: Take 


Sen rove 
CovtarR Beam 
ON EACH SET OF 
AFTERS 


m- 


Details of the 
Framing at the 
Haves — Scale 4 


In. to the Foot 


A Modern Plank Frame Farm Barn—Various Details of Construction 


This completes the arch from floor to floor. In 
case all joints have been made to fit properly in this 
barn frame, the roof arch or the side walls will not 
spread or be forced out of position. Good work- 
manship, good materials and good judgment used 
in the building will give as a result a barn that will 
be serviceable and one that will last the farmers for 
years. In case wider barns are necessary, this de- 
sign will not hold good, but sizes of timbers and 
braces must be increased accordingly. 

A factor which strongly recommends this barn 
design is that small timbers alone are needed. Two 


a 70-ft. barn—requires five times the materials for 
a 14-ft. section; then add to this amount that which 
will be required for the two ends of the barn as 
has been listed below. The total cost of the barn 
can be roughly estimated by adding to the costs of 
materials as listed about 50 per cent to cover barn 
equipment, labor, windows, doors, hardware and 
paint. An estimate of several of this type of barns 
has developed the fact that they will cost in the 
neighborhood of about $1 per square foot of the 
floor; such barns, however, are elaborately 
equipped. The matter of prices, of course, cannot 
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be treated satisfactorily, so that it will meet all 
farmers’ conditions. 


Materials Required for a 14-Ft. Section 


Tigiou.dtt,. concrete; walls laticcome eae ciane meee $28.00 
90Zisq. ity concrete tiooratclO.- eerco. Geen ae 
sills 


56 ft. 2x6 
56 plates 


28 rib plates 
 studding 
braces 
rafters 
rafters 
collar beams 

43 ft.2x4 4’ lookouts 
256 ft. 1x8 12’ braces 
116 ft. 1x8 cleats 

32 ft. 2x8 struts 
384 ft. 2x12 12 joists 


joists 
224 ft. 2x12 


girders 
2427 ft. dimension lumber at $26.00................ $63.10 
540 ft. drop siding lumber at 45.00................ ; 
650 ft. roof sheathing at 23. 
7 M cedar shingles at 
600 ft. shiplap flooring at 


146.60 
$225.00 


MATERIAL rOR 14 ft. Sectlon sen aes eee 


Materials Required for the Two Ends of the Barns 


290/cu. Ttaconcrete walls at $0:20\0. eee $72.50 
144 ft. 2x6 sills 
240 ft. 2x10 plates 
1250 ft. 2x6 16’ studding 
160 ft. 2x8 braces 
1794 ft. dimension lumber at $26.00......................... 46.64 
2560) ft. drop siding at'$45:00.Noen. ee ee ee 115.20 
MATERIAL) FORTHE) TWO; ENDS Meee eee $234.34 


The illustrations relate to the farm barn of E. M. 
Sherman in Emmet County, Iowa, and the drawings 
were prepared by the author. 
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The Quantity System of Estimating 


We are in receipt of the following announcement 
from G. Alexander Wright of San Francisco, Cal., 
who was the pioneer in this country in the movement 
in aid of the quantity system and better contract 
methods: 

“The movement urging the adoption of the 
quantity system in the United States was com- 
menced in San Francisco early in 1891. This move- 
ment has continued down to the present time. Its 
object has never been, and is not, to profit financially, 
but to promote better contracting methods between 
owner and contractor, solely because they are bet- 
ter. Neither the movement nor its promoter in- 
dorses any firm or individual, as is commonly sup- 
posed, or suggested. 

“Considerable interest has been aroused in the 
United States as a direct result of these long con- 
tinued efforts. Much of an educational value has 
been accomplished. Those, however, who have the 
future adoption of the quantity system really at 
heart (and not because of the business it may bring 
them) realize that much more preliminary and 
gratuitous work must be done before the advantages 
of the quantity system can be fully understood and 
appreciated by contractors and owners. 

“Unfortunately, however, as is so often the case 
(when likely-looking prospects appear upon the 
business horizon), the commercial spirit, the dollar 
desire which cannot wait, has been aroused, and we 
already have business enterprises advertising their 


Note—No bill of quantities should be regarded as accept- 
able which contains any clause making it the duty of a bid-. 
der to refer back to the drawings and specifications con- 
cerning quantity. All such clauses are against the bidder, 
and they impose a responsibility upon him which he should 
not accept, and which may be construed as constituting a 
condition precedent to his bidding. 
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wares, their material lists, or what not, from a few 
dollars up. Then, again, during the last year or 
two there have sprung up, principally in our larger 
Eastern cities, certain self-styled exponents of the 
quantity system, some of whom, it is safe to say, 
have no practical experience of the quantity system, 
and herein lies a danger before us. 

“It therefore behooves the conservative admirers 
or advocates of the quantity system to mark time 
and not be too ready, at least for the present, to 
allow the use of their names as advocates of the 
immature, faulty and varying methods adopted by 
firms, bureaus or individuals who, to get business, 
are far too ready to make claims for their so-called 
lists, quantity surveys, unit items or whatever name 
the promoters invent to attract customers. It is 
sufficient to say that such methods are not those of 
persons educated in the practical operation of the 
quantity system, and which is the only standard 
method which possesses any advantage over the 
contracting practices of to-day. The ‘quantity sys- 


tem’ is the proper term to use, and it possesses a 


greater signficance than anything else.” 
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San Francisco Masons and Builders Meet 


At a meeting on Jan. 3, the Masons’ and 
Builders’ Association of San Francisco elected of- 
ficers for the ensuing year as follows: [mil Hog- 
berg, president; E. S. Rainey, first vice-president ; 
Alonzo Reed, second vice-president; William S. 
Scott, secretary, and J. E. Brennan, treasurer. 

The following directors were also vlected : 
Thomas J. Campbell, W. A. Rainey, A. W. Lawson, 
J. J. Butler and N. Larsen. 

The arbitration committee includes Jerome Col- 
lins, Thomas F. Mulcahy and William S. Scott. 
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Giant Trees of Sequoia 


In one of the National parks of the country 
there are more than a million monstrous Sequoia 
trees, one of which is known to have sprouted 3200 
years ago and has lived through written history. 
It is said that 3000 fence posts, sufficient to sup- 
port a wire fence around 8000 or 9000 acres, have 
been made from one of these giants, and that was 
only the first step toward using its huge carcass. 
The second item of its product was 65,000 shingles 
—enough to cover the roofs of seventy or eighty 
houses. Finally, there still remained hundreds of 
cords of firewood which no one could use, becausc 
of the expense of hauling it out of the mountains. 

These trees are found in the Sequoia National 
Park, which was created for the use and pleasure 
of the people of the United States, and constitutes 
the greatest groves of the oldest, the biggest and 
the most remarkable trees in the world. They 
number 1,166,000, and of these 12,000 are more 
than 10 ft. in diameter. The highest known is 
the Dalton, which is 292 ft. in height and 27 ft. 
in diameter. Most celebrated of all, however, is 
the General Sherman tree, 279.9 ft. in height and 
having a diameter of 361% ft. The base circum- 
ference is 102.8 ft. and the circumference 6 ft. 
above the ground is 86 ft., while the diameter 100 
ft. above the ground is 17.7 ft. 
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The Molded Concrete House of Today 


Some Carefully Prepared Figures of Cost with a 
Brief Description of a Small Concrete House 


By MILTON DANA MORRILL 


creasing demand for more permanent houses 

and he is constantly on the lookout to im- 
prove his materials and methods of construction. 
Heretofore the higher cost of permanent houses has 
been the most serious obstacle encountered, and it 
will perhaps be of interest to readers of THE BUILD- 
ING AGE to give a short description and carefully 
made cost data of a small house of molded con- 
crete lately built near Washington, D. C., showing 


Te progressive builder realizes to-day the in- 


walks and to-day it has largely supplanted other 
materials for this purpose. It then came into use 
for foundations and basement walls, and is fast 
supplanting other materials in this work. In the 
last few years concrete has been used more and 
more for wall construction and is “making good,” 
with the prospect of a much more general use in 
the near future, as builders and the public learn to 
know it better. 

Concrete must be “mixed with brains,’ 


,’ 


and there 


General Appearance of a Small Concrete House Recently Erected Near Washington, D. C. 


the possibilities offered the builder by the use of 
this type of construction. 

It is useless to claim that this or any other type 
of permanent building can be put up for less than 
the cheap frame house, but where “the best and 
cheapest in the end” is sought, there molded con- 
crete comes in for consideration, and at a cost 
which is in no way prohibitive wherever average 
building conditions prevail. 

We have all watched the adoption of concrete 
grow in its many present uses. Only a few years 
ago it began to take the place of flagstones for side- 


is nothing more misleading than the general im- 
pression prevalent that care and skill are not nec- 
essary in concrete work. On the other hand, while 
molded concrete is one of the easiest building ma- 
terials to use it must be “done right the first time” 
if a workmanlike job is to result. The very perma- 
nent character of this work which is perhaps its 
greatest advantage makes it difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to undo what has been once completed. Mis- 
takes, therefore, are expensive. 

The house here illustrated represents one of the 
latest designs for the molded type and is the first 
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of a group of six to be built from the same floor 
plan, but with roofs of different shapes, in order 
to get away from the monotonous effect produced 
by rows of houses of the same design. 

The cottage is compact in arrangement, and is 
planned to give a generous house, although of small 
dimensions. 

A cellar extends under the whole house, the earth 
excavated being used to make a grass terrace on all 
sides. A hot air furnace is installed in the cellar 
and the bath and kitchen sink are connected for hot 
and cold water. 

In the first story is a small porch arranged to be 
screened in during the summer and inclosed in glass 
in winter. This opens directly into the living room, 
where the alcove hall, screened by a curtain, affords 
entrance to the bath and bedrooms without taking 
any excess of space. The dining and living rooms 
are practically one, so that a generous appearance 
is given to both. On the second floor are two good- 
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and over again for several years, and are counted 
in by the builder as permanent equipment. 


Some Figures of Cost 


The following figures of cost of various parts of 
the work are likely to prove of general interest. 


The Molded Concrete House of To-day—Floor Plans—Scale 1/16 In. to the Foot 


sized bedrooms with ample closets and store rooms. 

The walls are of reinforced concrete, 4 in. thick, 
in which are embedded small wood blocks to receive 
the wood furring strips so that an air space is cre- 
ated between the concrete and the plaster or wall 
board that may be used. This construction makes 
an exceptionally warm, dry house. 

The walls were molded in steel forms go that a 
wet mixture could be used giving an excellent bond 
with the reinforcing rods which were run both 
horizontally and vertically, as is necessary in thin 
walls. The steel forms leave a smooth surface, 
which is covered with a thin coat of cement stucco. 
This may be left rough or smooth, and tinted as 
desired, giving an excellent finish at small expense. 

The construction of molded concrete houses is 
a simple process as is shown by the picture taken 
while the molds were being filled, and the only 
equipment necessary are the steel molds, which, 
being practically indestructible, can be used over 


Material; 
Lime, cement and reinforcing rods delivered,...... $62.35 
Cinders 04: tia cS ae ee ee ee ee 5.00 
Hardware sis ic-8 6 each, cee ee oe ee 32.14 
Sand. delivered y..25 9.9) coe a oe ee 17.50 
Terra cotta flue jining 45s eee 5.35 
Vulcanite:roofing and siding) = eeae ee eee 75.86 
Two white-wash brushes at 50c............-..05- 1.00 
Lumber, ctor lis. See ee cee eee 448.48 
Two ventilators for gables at 50c................. 1.00 
Murror for bathiroom> eee ee ee eee 2.25 
Beaver’ boards ay dsc Sete eee ee ee ee eee 96.83 $746.76 
Drayage; 
Drayage of cinders... kee eee $9.00 
Drayage'of plates;.707 2 hehe eRe ee 1.00 
Drayage of returning cement sacks............... 0.50 10.50 
Common labor; 
Excavating, including team.....................; $10.00 
Labor erecting walls, etey ane ee 111.00 
Labor grading and sodding lawn and finishing cellar. 15.87 
Labor digging sewerage cistern and applying cover... 34.00 170.87 
Beb Room 
po 
13'6" x 15'6" 
Second Floor 
Contracts; 
Supervision of concrete work..................... $25.00 
Carpenter work onthouse...cner trees ee ee 300.00 
Carpenteriworkion porch ane ee eee nen eee 15.00 340.00 
Sub-contracts, including labor and material; 
Plumbing 3330 sh cee eee errant $184.75 
Heating plant: icc eirennch eee emer een ee 73.00 
Painting «2 Sdectac tee ee ee 100.00 
Lighting s:..'.)/ Sen cee meee ee eek ae 26.00 383.75 
Skilled labor not specified in contracts; 
Placing ventilators in gables..................... $5.00 5.00 
Totals) cick Ay haces Nee ce ae een $1657.88 
Less credit for returning 100 cement sacks........... 10.00 
POtal 2S :.5Z.atescr cockto ae sist OTE $1647.88 
Extra work not included in contracts............... 30.00 
Totals: coacsicss as sere eer eee ee $1677.88 


The substantial character and the attractive ap- 
pearance of the molded concrete houses make a 
striking contrast with the usual frame dwellings 
and the saving in paint and up-keep is a factor 
which the home owner cannot profitably disregard. 
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Construction of the Garage 


Perhaps no industrial development has eclipsed 
the manufacture of automobiles in this country 
during the past few years. The output has reached 


millions and is increasing annually. The housing 


The Molded fonerete House of Today—A Rear View of the House Shown on the 


First Page of This Article 


of these machines has widened to almost the same 
degree. The city flat dweller must perforce keep 
his car at the commercially conducted garage, but 
the town or country owner—and most of the ma- 
chines are now going to the country—must pro- 
vide his own shelter. The private garage, at first 
the ornate accessory of the country mansion, is now 
the usual accompaniment of the moderate sized 
dwelling and has descended to the purview of the 
most modest young architect. Its proper construc- 
tion concerns him intimately. 

It is argued by architects 
generally, says an Eastern 
newspaper, that the initial cost 
of constructing a two-car type 
of garage is only slightly 
larger when contrasted with 
that of a one-car building, 
while the additional room 
gained affords the convenience 
of putting up a visitor’s car 
over night or anticipates the 
almost inevitable acquisition of 
a second car. The farther 
away one lives in the country 
and the greater the distance 
to a public garage, the more 
weight these arguments will 
probably have. ; 

The standard width of auto- 
mobiles varies little from 6 ft. 
6 in., taking an over all meas- 
urement. The length is more 
variable, with 18 ft. as a maximum and 15 ft. as an 
average. If a clear space of 3 ft. is allowed around 
the car, which is none too much, and slightly more 
room is allowed in the rear for the space occupied 
by work bench and lockers, 13 x 24 ft. becomes 
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practically a standard interior size for the one-car 
garage, and 23 x 24 ft. for the two-car type. Even 
if the car is below the average measurement it is 
wise to allow for contingencies. 

The material of which the garage is to be built 
might properly match the house, but the desirability 
of fireproof construction, ma- 
sonry or hollow tile with stucco 
finish, whose first cost is not 
much greater than that of 
wood should be considered. 
For the finish of the interior 
the masonry or tile will require 
only a coat of rough plaster, 
while if it is found necessary 
to build of shingle or sheath- 
ing on studding, an interior 
lining of sheet metal is prob- 
ably the best and safest finish. 
A slate or tile roof is to be 
preferred to one of shingles 
for purposes of fire protection. 
Cement laid on concrete found- 
ation makes a desirable floor. 
It should be laid with a slight 
slope, say 4 in. to the foot, 
sloping to a 3-in. center drain. 
A help in keeping clean the 
floor of the garage is to carry 
up the cement against the wall 
to form a base 12 in. high, finishing with a rounded 
corner at the junction of wall and floor, thus leav- 
ing no difficult corner to clean. In the more elabo- 
rate garages the floor is sometimes made of 12 in. 
square quarry tile with a glazed tile wall wainscot. 

Both swinging and sliding doors are in use, with 
advantage both ways. A small door for entering is 
desirable and excessive window space cannot well be 
provided, since light is needed at the work bench. 
Heating is also to be desired to preserve an equable 


The Concrete Work in Progress, Showing the Steel Forms in Position 


temperature in cold weather. When the garage is 
within close distance of the house it is sometimes 
possible to run a line of steam pipes in a well pro- 
tected conduit to the garage and thus provide a 
simple solution of the heating problem. 
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A Cement-Coated Country House 


Foundations Are of Concrete, the Walls 
of Brick or Tile and the Roof of Shingles 


) HE subject of our colored supple- 
mental plate this month is a coun- 

try house of pleasing exterior and 
| with roof lines so broken as to 
present a rather striking effect. 
The gables are finished in half 
timber with stucco in the panels. 
The picture affords an excellent 
idea of the architect’s conception 
of the design while the plans, ele- 
vations and miscellaneous details 
upon the two pages which follow 
these comments clearly indicate 
the interior arrangement and the more important 
details of construction. 


Layout of the Rooms 


An inspection of the floor plans shows a com- 
modious living room with open fireplace, a dining 
room well lighted at the side and rear and a kitchen 
which is so placed as to enable one to reach the 
front door without the necessity of passing through 
any other room. There is a commodious kitchen 
pantry and also a pot closet which, if necessary, 
might accommodate the refrigerator. A small door 
might be cut in the wall between it and the rear 
porch, so that it could be iced from the outside. 
The sink is well lighted, being placed under the 
double window at the side. The cellar is reached 
by means of a flight of stairs leading directly from 
the kitchen and running under the main stairs 
which rise from the hall. 

On the second floor are four bed rooms and bath 
room, the position of the latter being somewhat 
unique. In the attic is ample storage room and 
also one bed room. 

According to the architect’s specifications, the 
foundations are to be of concrete, the first story 
main walls of brick or hollow tile, according to 
preference and covered with a stucco-finish. The 
trim around the windows, porch arches, etc., is to 
be tapestry brick. The second story also calls for 
trim of terra cotta with half timber effect and three 
coats of pebble-dash stucco finish the same tone as 
the first story walls. The roof is to be covered with 
shingles. The finish of the stucco is to be dark 
gray and the trim to be dark brown. 


The Cellar 


The cellar is to be excavated to the necessary 
depth to give a height of 7 ft. in the clear. The 
concrete foundations are to rest upon a footing 
course of concrete 12 in. thick and project 6 in, on 
both sides. All piers are to rest on footings 4 ft. 
below the ground. 

The first and second floor beams are to be of 
3 x 10-in. yellow pine and the rafters 2 x 8-1n. yel- 
low pine, all placed 16 in. on centers. The par- 


tition studs are to be 2 x 4 in. also placed 16 in. 
on centers, and doubled at all openings. The floors 
are to be of tongued and grooved maple, and the 
trim to be of a plain neat pattern with no base 
blocks. The kitchen is to be wainscoted with ceil- 
ing stuff 4 ft. 6 in. above the floor level. The sash 
are to be double hung and the lights are to be 
divided as shown on the elevations. The main stair- 


way, balusters, rails, panelling, seat, etc., are to be 


of hard wood. 
The Plastering 


The plastering throughout is to be three-coat 
work with hard white finish. If brick are used for 
the exterior main walls they are to be furred out to 
receive lath for plastering. 

The bath room is to have a tile floor and base 
8 in. high and the living room mantel hearth is to 
be of square tile. 

The house is to be piped for gas and wired for 
electric fixtures, the latter to be of the combination 
pattern, of the latest design. There are to be wall 
outlets for bed rooms and ceiling drops for the 
living and dining rooms. 

The house is to be piped for the plumbing fixtures 
and have 4-in. run trap and fresh air inlet at the 
front of the cellar. The main vent:lines are to be 
of 3-in. cast-iron pipe and the branch vents are to 
be of 2-in. cast iron. The main soil pipe is to be 
4 in. and the branches to the tubs and sink, etc., to 
be 2 in. All fixtures are to be porcelain enameled 
iron of the latest type. 

The house is to be heated by hot water with 
registers placed under the windows in all rooms, 
the apparatus to be of sufficient capacity to heat 
the interior to 70 deg. in zero weather. All pipes 
and registers which are exposed are to be bronzed. 


The Finish of the Trim 


All exterior trim and woodwork are to receive 
three coats of dark brown paint. The doors are to 
be varnished. All inside trim is to be filled and 
varnished and the floors are to be varnished. The 
roof shingles are to be dipped in Cabot’s stain be- 
fore being laid. 

All ridges, valleys, hips, etc., are to be flashed 
with tin, painted both sides before laying. The 
gutters and leaders are to be of galvanized iron. 
The gutters are to be hung with adjustable hangers 
graded to the leaders which are to be of 3-in. 
diameter. 

The architect estimates the cubic content of the 
house to be 29,625 cu. ft. and figures the cost on the 
basis of a unit price of 16c. per cubic foot. 

The country house here described was designed 
by Architect Frank T. Fellner, 413 Caton Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., or care of THE BUILDING AGE, 239 
West Thirty-ninth Street, New York City. 
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Phases of Building Contracts Adjudicated—Responsi- 
bility for Personal Injuries—Rights of Builder’s Surety 


By A. L. H. STREET 


N addition to decisions affecting 
the building trades and handed 
down in 1915 by courts of last 
resort already referred to in 
previous issues of THE BUILD- 
ING AGE, the year was produc- 
tive of several other important 
decisions which serve to better 
establish legal principles which 
have a peculiar bearing upon 
those trades. A summary of 
these additional decisions is pre- 
sented in what here follows: 

In the case of Metayer vs. Grant, the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Judicial Court recognized the 
rule that, in general, it is the duty of an employing 
builder to furnish a reasonably safe place of work 
for his employees, considering the nature of the 
work carried on, but holds that this rule does not 
comprehend negligent acts of fellow workmen by 
reason of which the place is rendered unsafe. 

A contracting builder is bound to do agreed work 
in a proper and workmanlike manner regardless of 
whether there is an express warranty of quality of 
work in the contract, according to the holding of 
the Supreme Court of New Jersey in the case of 
Mayer Ice Machine & Engineering Company vs. 
Van Voorhis. The court said: “We do not mean 
to say that an express guaranty of work and ma- 
terials is presumed to have been embodied in the 
primary contract. But its absence is immaterial; 
for where the contract fails to so specify, there is 
an implied agreement that the work shall be done in 
a proper and workmanlike manner.” 


Damages for Builder’s Delay 


Although it is a well-settled rule of law that a 
clause in a building contract subjecting the builder 
to a stated penalty for failure to complete the work 
by a given time will not be enforced by the courts 
when it is manifest that the actual damages sus- 
tained by the owner are much less than the pre- 
scribed penalty, the Appellate Term of the New York 
Supreme Court decided, in the case of Brooklyn 
Structural Steel Corporation vs. Lechtman, that 
provision for payment of $10 a day for inexcusable 
delay in finishing a building, as liquidated dam- 
ages, will be enforced, notwithstanding there may 
be no proof of specific damage. 

On the question of waiver of the owner’s claim of 
damages, Judge Bijur said: 


“The learned judge below was of the opinion that, as de- 
fendants had permitted the plaintiff to finish the work after 
the date originally fixed for completion, this constituted a 
waiver of the right to recover the amount of damages liqui- 
dated by the terms of the contract, even by way of counter- 
claim. I cannot concur in this view. * * * The accept- 
ance of the work at the delayed day may quite properly be 
regarded as a waiver or abandonment of any defense to the 


action for compensation provided in the contract; but, as said 
by the Court of Appeals, defendant is merely thereby remitted 
to a counterclaim for his damages, and in the case at bar 
these damages are fixed by the very contract upon which 
plaintif£ seeks to recover.” 

Omission to have oak floors laid in a dwelling- 
house by the time agreed upon for delivery of the 
building was held by the Washington Supreme 
Court to be such default as entitled the owner to 
claim damages, but that the claim was waived by 
releasing a mortgage given to secure performance 
of the contract. (Colby vs. Interlaken Land Com- 
pany.) 

On the question of conclusiveness of an architect’s 
decision under a building contract, it was said by 
the same court: 


“Where the parties by their contract constitute an archi- 
tect, or other named person, an umpire or arbiter, to deter- 
mine differences which may arise in the performance of the 
contract, and provide that his determination shall be con- 
clusive, * * * the contract will be upheld as binding 
upon the parties. In this case, however, the contract does not 
go that far. It only provides that the completion of the house 
is to be ‘evidenced by a certificate’ of the architect. There is 
nothing in the contract which constitutes the architect an 
arbiter or umpire to determine differences which may arise in 
its performance. Neither is there any provision that his 
determination of such differences shall be final and conclusive 
upon the parties. A contract should not be construed so as to 
deny the parties thereto, or either of them, their day in court 
upon any differences that may arise, unless the contract 
clearly shows that this was the intent of the parties. Under 
the contract in the present case, the giving of the architect’s 
certificate would doubtless be prima facie evidence of the 
completion of the building; and its refusal, in the absence of 
fraud or arbitrary conduct, would likewise be prima facie 
evidence that the building was not completed within the time 
specified.” 

But the certificate, under such a contract, is not 
conclusive on the point. 

The courts have often declared that where a 
public building is authorized by vote of electors at 
a stated cost, a contractor must take notice of the 
limitation as to cost and cannot enforce a contract 
calling for a greater expenditure. It was sought to 
apply this rule in a suit brought by the builder of a 
school-house to recover against the school district 
for extras furnished under his contract. But the 
Oregon Supreme Court decided (Rush vs. School 
District No. 5 of Union County) that he was en- 
titled to recover; it appearing that his total claim 
was within the amount authorized at an election, 
although the school board exceeded that amount by 
making independent contracts with other contrac- 
tors for plumbing, heating and ventilating equip- 


ment. The court said: 


“We conclude that plaintiff's contract was valid at the time 
it was executed, and that the subsequent action of the board 
of directors in exceeding the appropriation in other details 
cannot prevent plaintiff’s recovery.” 


Scope of Compensation Acts 


A carpenter casually employed by one not en- 
gaged in a building trade is not comprehended by 
the New York Workmen’s Compensation Act, accord- 
ing to the view taken of the Act by the Appellate 
Division of the New York Supreme Court, in the 
case of Bargey vs. Massaro Macaroni Company. 
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Plaintiff’s husband was employed casually as a 
carpenter to repair a building for defendant, who 
was engaged in the macaroni and saloon business, 
and was killed while doing the work. In dismissing 
plaintiff’s claim to compensation under the Act, the 
court said: 


“T do not believe that he was an employe in a business de- 
clared hazardous by the Workmen’s Compensation Law. 
Clearly he was not engaged in the macaroni business, but his 
sole business was a carpenter. The company was not carry- 
ing on the carpenter business, or doing any carpenter work 
for profit; it was making repairs and improvements upon its 
real estate and hired a general workman for that purpose. 
If a man in a business not hazardous employs a carpenter to 
do some work upon his property, like fixing a window or door, 
I do not think the person performing the work is an employe 
engaged in the hazardous business of structural carpentry.” 


Owner’s Liability for Labor and Materials 


A North Carolina builder became insolvent while 
constructing a building under contract with a bank, 
and it was thereupon agreed that he should com- 
plete the work, but that the bank should directly 
pay for all labor and materials thereafter furnished. 
Under these circumstances, the Supreme Court of 
the State held, in the case of Carolina Hardware 
Company vs. Raleigh Banking & Trust Company, 
that such agreement on the part of the bank was 
enforceable by persons furnishing labor and ma- 
terials, regardless of whether they knew of the 
agreement when they furnished the materials or 
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services. By virtue of the bank’s promise, the 
builder ceased to be an independent contractor and 
became the mere agent of the bank, so far as con- 
cerns liability on labor and material claims. 

A decision of the Virginia Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals recognizes the principle that a contract should 
be interpreted in the light of any well-established 
trade custom in the locality which may fairly be 
presumed to have been known to the parties to the 
contract, except, of course, that application of a 
trade custom is excluded by any specific clause of 
the agreement at variance with it. 

As decided by the Kansas Supreme Court, in the 
case of School District vs. United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty Company, a guaranty company, insuring 
the performance of a building contract, is not en- 
titled to insist upon the withholding of the final 
payment, or that a percentage of the contract price 
shall be retained until the completion of the build- 
ing, unless it is specially provided for in the con- 
tract with the guaranty company. In any event 
such company has no right to complain of the time 
and manner in which payments are made by the 
owner to the contractor, unless damaged in a ma- 
terial way by a departure from the provisions of 
the contract and of the obligation which it assumed. 


A Concrete Stable with Hollow Walls 


A Form of Construction Resulting in a Building 
That Is Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


resents the hollow wall concrete stable with 
provision for 50 horses, recently erected for 
the Lederle Laboratories at Pearl River, N. Y., in 
accordance with the Van Guilder system of con- 
struction. The outside of the building consists of 


[oe picture which we present herewith rep- 


it was not necessary to fur and lath the walls be- 
fore plastering, and as they contain nothing but 
concrete and steel they are referred to as abso- 
lutely fireproof and perfectly sanitary. The 
double walls produce an insulation which elimi- 
nates all dampness, thus making the stable build- 


Hollow-Wall Concrete Stable for Lederle Laboratories, Designed by Architect William E. Austin 


two 4-in. concrete walls separated from each other 
by a continuous air space 21% in. wide. The walls 
are tied together across the air space every 2 ft. 
horizontally, and every 9 in. in height by means 
of steel wall ties. Both walls are also reinforced 
by steel wire and rods all around the building 
every 9 in. high, thus creating a very strong con- 
struction. On account of the continuous air space 


ing warm in winter and cool in summer and tend- 
ing to protect the horses against sudden changes 
of the weather at all seasons. The floor of the 
stable is concrete and the roof is of tin. 

The stable was designed by architect William 
E. Austin, 46 West Twenty-fourth Street, New York 
City, and the contract was executed by the Schouler 
Cement Construction Company of Newark, N. J. 
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How | Built My Ideal Concrete Home 


A Fireproof House Designed by a Layman 
Who Had Well-Defined Ideas of His Own 


By WILLIAM G. HoaG 


T is the ambition of nearly every man to own a 
home, whether it be a simple three room cot- 
tage located on the outskirts of town or an ex- 

pensive mansion fronting on the most aristocratic 
boulevard. It has always been my desire to build 
homes, not merely houses with roofs on them, but 
real homes in every sense of the word; homes in 
which the owners could enjoy themselves the rest of 
their days without envying the more pretentious 
dwellings of nearby neighbors or the expensive res- 
idences of successful friends. Too many houses I 
have seen were built simply to sell. Possessing a 


conspicuous sameness of design and arrangement, 
they were entirely void of individuality and in 
many cases lacked the numerous conveniences so 
much appreciated by the housewife and which are 
difficult and expensive to install in a completed 
house. 

After looking through many such houses I 
wanted more than ever to build some that would be 
different from the ordinary run; houses that would 
contain the many, and nowadays necessary, con- 
veniences that make a home livable and at the same 
time possess a permanency of structure and finish 


Trp CONCRETE HoME OF Mr. Hoac As 1T APPEARED WHEN COMPLETED AND READY FOR OCCUPANCY 
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often thought of by the buyers only when the alter- 
ation and repair bills come in, and lastly houses 
that would be well built and at the same time sell 
at moderate prices. 

I found with many others that concrete was the 
coming building material; that its failure to attain 
a wide degree of popularity in house building was 
due chiefly to two things—the unattractive appear- 
ance of a concrete or cement block wall and the 
tendency of such walls to become damp and moist 
on the interior. 

Karly last year I became interested in a newly 
patented cement block which is made in a stripper 
machine. It is rectangular in shape and is made in 
various lengths and thicknesses, the most practical 
size being 20 x 4 x 10. The block is also made in 
quarter, half and three-quarter sizes, and by the 
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longitudinal rows of vertical ventilating slots” and 
the “single relatively-deep ventilating channel” 
which intersects the above-mentioned slots. 

A wall built of them affords an ideal surface for 
stucco. Instead of mortar joints to hide (this takes 
from %4 to 1% in. of stucco and even then the 
joints are apt to show) it has a horizontal key every 
4 in. and a vertical key every 20 in. 

A stucco material made of cement and crushed 
marble, granite or stone is of the same nature and 
possesses the same elements contained in the wall. 
When the stucco is applied to the wall (1% in. thick 
is sufficient) the contraction and expansion of both 
are the same, thereby doing away entirely with the 
cracking and separation so commonly found in 
stucco work. By applying a water-proof stucco to 
the walls they become frost and moisture proof. 
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use of different palettes corner blocks can be made. 
It is described by the inventor as: 


“A concrete building block of rectangular formation having 
on both ends and one horizontal face, a relatively-wide, con- 
tinuous binder-receiving groove, a longitudinal row of vertical 
binder receiving openings of less width than said groove into 
which they open at their upper ends, the block being also 
formed with two parallel longitudinal rows of vertical venti- 
lating slots located between said row of vertical openings and 
one side face of the block, said slots of both rows being inter- 
sected by a single relatively-deep ventilating channel extend- 
ing from end to end of the block in its upper horizontal face 
and the slots in the two rows being arranged in staggered 
and overlapping relation to provide between them a plurality 
of connecting necks of relatively small cross-sectional area 
extending in a longitudinal direction when the block is 
viewed in plan.” 


A wall built of these blocks contains a monolithic 
portion and a hollow portion. The monolithic por- 
tion is formed by pouring cement in the “contin- 
uous-binder-receiving openings.” The hollow por- 
tion of the wall is formed by the “two parallel 


The air chambers extending around the wall and on 
either side of the center absorb any moisture or 
dampness that may penetrate the waterproofed 
stucco coating. The interior of the walls are free 
from sweat and require no lathing. A skim brown 
coat or even the white coat itself can be applied 
directly to the walls. Interior walls covered with 
only a thin white coat (sand finish) and decorated 
in water colors show no signs of dampness. By 
using a thin coat of stucco on the outside walls and 
by eliminating the necessity of lathing the inside 
of these walls, and by putting on only a thin coat of 
plaster a considerable item of expense in the con- 
struction of a house can be materially reduced. 
Walls of these blocks are fireproof, and perma- 
nent, and when covered by a good stucco look well 
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for years without requiring expensive patching 
jobs of cracked stucco or painting every two or 
three years. 

The first house built was a five room bungalow, 
the basement, as in all the houses built, extending 
under the entire building. A heavy concrete foot- 
ing was first put in, then the blocks were laid 5 or 
6 ft. high and ‘“‘poured.” No blocks were laid be- 
tween the joists, but a concrete water table was 
built around them, having an air chamber corre- 
sponding to that in the blocks. The fireplace and 
the massive columns in front were built of the 
blocks. The sills and coping were made of cement. 

The roof was sheeted solid and covered with 
building paper and “concretile’ shingles, as they 
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clean, white, dry, plastered laundry with tubs and 
gas plate. 

The bungalow was completed and a “For Sale” 
sign hung out. Many came and saw, and at least 
one fine old couple “was conquered.” They had 
lived in rented houses all their lives and decided to 
spend their declining days in what they called a 
“real for sure home.” 

Then a second bungalow was built, similar to the 
first except that the joists were placed 16 in. on cen- 
ters and a three-quarter block set in between the 
joists and sealed up with cement. The water table 
was then eliminated. This was built for a family 
who wanted “one like the little bungalow but 
larger.” In addition to a sun room and sleeping 


View in the Ideal Concrete Home of Mr. Hoag, Showing Built-in Buffet in Dining Room 


are called, were laid. A white waterproofed butter- 
like stucco material was applied to the walls, includ- 
ing the part below the surface; above the water 
table fine rock of crushed granite was dashed in 
with a paddle. The sills, coping and water table 
were covered with a white float coat containing mar- 
ble aggregate and the foundation covered with a 
deep red stucco. The green roof with its broad cor- 
nice formed a most attractive setting for the walls 
and trim of the house and “Edison’s dream was 
realized”—a concrete house, fireproof, practical, 
permanent, livable and attractive. 

A peep into the interior discloses a living room 
with beamed ceilings, fireplace and built-in seats, a 
paneled dining room with a massive built-in buffet, 
a built-in kitchen cabinet and linen closet and a 


porch or breakfast room there is a large attic which 
can readily be converted into two bedrooms. 

As these two bungalows were being built and 
made into homes the ambition of the writer to build 
the cottage of his dreams grew stronger and could 
not be satisfied until the dirt began to fly from the 
carefully selected spot chosen for the site. 

The lot, 100 x 150, faces west, with Fall Creek 
Boulevard running along the south side 150 ft. 
away. The front of the lot possesses several of 
those fast disappearing treasured shade trees. To 
build near the street, “as everyone else did,” meant 
sacrificing some of these treasures. Over the pro- 
test of contractors and friends the excavation was 
begun some 80 ft. back from the street and ex- 
tended nearly to the rear of the lot. After the ex- 
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cavation the joy of the builder-owner began. Not 
an architect or practical builder or natural born 
mechanic, but just a plain man with some ideas 
of his own, he waived aside the many friendly sug- 
gestions of those more experienced in the game, and 
began the building of “just what he wanted.” 

The basement was twice as large as necessary, 
the roof design could be improved upon; the open- 
ings for the windows were too large, etc., etc. 
These were samples of the advice he received. Ad- 
vice and suggestions, to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing the building progressed as originally planned, 
and after weeks and weeks of worry and constant 
struggle to get things done as he wanted, the writer 
stood in the street running by the “place” and 
viewed the result—a long, low sweeping bungalow, 
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causes or, perhaps tempts the visitor to overlook the 
electric button and to announce his arrival with a 
vigorous “bang” of the knocker. When the front 
door swings open the guest is ushered directly into 
the spacious living room. The south wall of the 
room has a multiple window in a 10 ft. opening, 
giving a splendid view of the boulevard and creek 
beyond. A huge plate window, 7 x 3 ft., permits 
the western sun to throw much of its sunset glow 
into the room. After his coat and hat have been 
hung in the cloak closet opening off the living room 
opposite the front door, he looks for a comfortable 
spot and immediately hies himself to the nook in the 
north end of the room. Here is a fireplace built 
of blocks and covered with a cream stucco, troweled 
smooth, into which chipped granite has been thrown 


View of Fireplace “Nook” in Living Room in the Ideal Concrete Home Home of Mr. Hoag 


32 ft. wide and 60 ft. in depth, with a hip roof, 
gabled in front and on one side. 

The exterior is a light cream stucco with sills, 
coping and trim in a light gray. The stucco has 
been acid washed, bringing out the marble aggre- 
gate contained in it. When the sun is shining the 
walls appear to be covered with a myriad of tiny 
sparkling diamonds. The lot slopes gradually to the 
back and a winding walk leads to the broad front 
porch extending across the front of the house. A 
gabled roof covers half the porch, the rest being 
open. Massive columns inclose the open part of the 
porch and support the roof. The floor is in red— 
more trouble to keep clean, no doubt, but much more 
inviting than the ordinary cement porch. 

A brass knocker on the huge one-piece oak door 


as thickly as possible. The hearth is in green with 
a border of narrow red bricks. The counter shelf 
of the fireplace and the top of the bookcases on 
either side are built in one piece 15 ft. long. The 
nook is formed by 4-ft. paneled walls extending from 
either side out into the room. Doors built on the 
living room side of these walls form a writing desk 
and music cabinet. These walls have square posts 
which in turn support a heavy beam against the 
ceiling. Seats with paneled backs and removable 
lids are built on either side of the nook. 

French doors lead from the living room to the 
Blue dining room with its mass of windows stretch- 
ing across the entire south wall; between the pan- 
eled strips around the room is a bluish putty tone 
grass paper with tapestry paper above to match. 
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In these days of breakfast rooms the dining room, 
like “ye old time” parlor, is used only on special 
occasions. 

The woodwork in both living room and dining 
room is selected red gum, stained circassian wal- 
nut finish. This is fully as good looking as quar- 
tered sawed oak and not as expensive. 

If the guest whom we have almost forgotten 
wishes to “see the house” he is taken from the 
dining room to the back hall, which might be called 
the “hall of a thousand doors.” From it doors open 
into both bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen, breakfast 
room, sun porch, dining room and to the basement 
stairway. If the guest has been expected and 
Milady has everything “cleaned up” she probably 
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room, while small, is quite complete. The wood- 
work, as in the kitchen and bedroom, is finished in 
old ivory enamel. 

Milady’s bedroom adjoins the bathroom on the 
left. This room is large and airy, with plenty of 
wall space for massive furniture. Through the 
roomy closet opening from this room the sun porch 
in the rear can be reached. 

A cozy built-in seat in the rear hall, with tele- 
phone attached and mirrored door leading to the 
basement in full view affords a popular stopping 
place for the feminine contingent of the household. 

The walls, with the exception of those in the 
dining room, are sand finished and decorated in oils, 
with gray and old ivory predominating. 


How I Built My Ideal Concrete Home—View in the ‘“‘Kellersaal’” in the Basement 


shows him the kitchen with its old ivory enameled 
walls and woodwork, its built-in cabinets on either 
side, its one-piece sink, located beneath the win- 
dow and between the cabinets. The floor is a red 
concrete composition with cove base. Adjoining the 
kitchen is the breakfast room which can also be 
reached from the hall. 

Across the hall from the kitchen is Milady’s 
special pride and joy—the bathroom. The floor 
and lower part of the side walls are covered with a 
green composition flooring with a recessed tub in 
one corner. The room has the appearance of a huge 
green bowl. There are no joints or cracks or cor- 
ners in the room where dust and dirt can accumu- 
late. With shower bath attachment, medicine cabi- 
net, mirror, linen closet and laundry shute this 


One of the many hobbies of the owner is elec- 
tricity. All the rooms have ceiling lights, bracket 
lights, floor receptacles for lamps and the dining 
room and breakfast room have receptacles for perco- 
lator and toaster attachments. A large indirect 
bowl and floor lamp afford ample light for the living 
room, which can also be well lighted by the numer- 
ous wall brackets in the room. 

Three-way switches save many steps in the turn- 
ing on and off of the many lights. 

The windows are of the casement type, opening 
out, and slide back and forth on a track. All the 
windows in an opening can be pushed to one side or 
the other, leaving the entire view through the win- 
dow space unobstructed. 

The house having been fully explored the guest 
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is requested to “sit down and visit” but no—a 
nudge and a wink from the erstwhile silent host 
causes Mr. Visitor to suggest a visit to the base- 
ment, commonly thought of only as a haven for 
dirt, coal dust and cob-webs. The stair-way lead- 
ing to the basement opens into a large room, 16 x 


How I Built My Ideal Concrete Home—Showing the Hollow 
Wall Construction 


20. This is the garage and is reached by a sloping 
driveway from the rear, walled on either side. Here 
can be found the tool, fruit and trunk closets. To 
the right of the stair-way is the servant’s room, a 
large light room having all the appearance of a 
ground floor room (made possible by the slope of 
the lot). Like all the basement rooms its walls are 
plastered, its windows and doors cased and its wood- 
work stained and finished. A large closet contain- 
ing toilet and lavatory opens from this room. 


The Garage and the “Kellersaal” 


The visitor curious and perhaps impatient to 


learn the significance of the “nudge and wink,” fol- ° 


lows the host past the laundry with its tubs, gas 
plate and electric washer and soft water motor 
which supplies rain water to all parts of the house 
from a 150-barrel cistern in the rear; past the fur- 
nace room with its twin furnaces regulated by a 
thermostat, through the owner’s dressing room, 
equipped with shower bath and toilet, into the 
largest room in the house directly under the living 
room and called by the somewhat proud designer 
the “‘kellersaal.” In one end is a large fireplace with 
wide seats 8 ft. long, built along the side walls. 
Across the other end is another seat 15 ft. long, 
with compartments beneath for storing fruit and 
vegetables. The walls are finished in a rough red 
water-proof float coat. A billiard table, some 
lounging chairs, a card table and cellarette make 
this room what the owner intended—a living room 
for men, where they can “tickle the ivories,” “sit 
in” a quiet game, smoke and drink an occasional 
toast without fear of disturbing the rest of the fam- 
ily or arousing the ire of the dirt despising hostess. 

Seated in a comfortable roomy chair before a 
blazing, crackling log of real wood, the guest ac- 
cepts with a little urging a good cigar and a bit of 
“good cheer” from the nearby cellarette and assures 
‘his host that while the surroundings above are 
beautiful he hopes on his next visit to again be in- 
vited to the “regions below.”’ 
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Chicago’s Coming Cement Show 


At the ninth annual Cement Show, to be held 
in the Coliseum in Chicago, Feb. 12 to 19 inclusive, 
there will be five general divisions. The first of 
these will be the Road Division, containing models, 
actual sections and ample data to give the visitor 
a clear conception of concrete pavement types. The 
second will be the Structural and Decorative Di- 
vision, showing examples of interior and exterior 
decoration; cast concrete specimens typical of the 
work which architects, particularly in the East, are 
using; surfacings with special aggregates and with 
characteristic treatments displayed in a manner 
which will show both the finished surface and the 
processes of production; third, the Rural Contrac- 
tor Division, which will bring out the possibilities 
of concreting in rural districts; fourth, the Con- 
crete Unit Division, which will treat of the meth- 
ods of treating concrete units, and fifth, the Good 
Concrete Division, which will demonstrate, by 
means of a 2000-lb. testing machine and other 
laboratory apparatus, the better and more econom- 
ical concrete results from the use of graded aggre- 
gates than from bank run materials. 


New Buildings for University of Chattanooga 


The building committee of the University of Chat- 
tanooga early in December awarded the contract for 
two new campus buildings to T. S. Moudy & Co., 
of Chattanooga, Tenn. The contract calls for the 
completion of the work by July 1. The buildings 
will be of rough texture with stone trimmings and 
of slow burning construction with slate roofs. One 
structure is the Library and Administration Build- 
ing and the other the Liberal Arts Building. With 


Rear View of House Showing Approach to Basement Garage 


the exception of the gymnasium already erected, 
these buildings are the first step in the general plan 
for revision and enlargement of the Chattanooga 
Department Schoo] plant made possible by the mil- 
lion dollar endowment secured a few years ago. 


According to official statistics, 49,275 new build- 
ings costing $187,415,861 have been planned in 
Minneapolis, Minn., during the last twenty-five 
years. Of this number 32,571 were dwellings. 
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Design of Beams, Girders and Trusses’ 


A Series of Articles on the Above Subjects in 
Which Only Arithmetic Is Used for the Calculations 


By ERNEST McCuLuoueH, C.E. 


tending the whole length of the web plate, 
or of angles with plates riveted to them, 
the latter type being adopted when angles alone will 
not be sufficiently strong. The plates seldom ex- 
tend the full length and if more than one is used 
the outer plates are very short, the lengths increas- 
ing progressively as they get closer to the angles. 
These plates are known as cover plates and when 
different thicknesses are used the thinner plates 
are on the outside. 
The resisting moment is determined as follows: 
One-eighth the area of the web is considered as 
forming part of the flange. This is the usual cus- 


ie flange may be made solely of angles ex- 


‘Neutral Axis 


Fig. 56—Moment Curve Due to Uniform and Concentrated 
4 Loads i 


Design of Beams, 


tom but some engineers use only one-tenth and 
some one-twelfth. 
Rbd@’ 
M, of web = oar 
=f /6. 
= thickness of web plate. 
d = total depth of web plate. 
r =unit fiber stress (usually 16,000 lb. per 
square inch). 
M, of angles = Adf 
A = area in square inches of the two angles on 
one edge of plate. 


Note in this series of articles no algebra is used. 'The 
rules are written in the modern way in the shape of formulas 
by using letters instead of writing in full words that are often 
employed. The words for which the letters stand are ex- 
plained for every formula so that readers may in time under- 
stand how to read and comprehend formulas used by other 
writers. The actual computation is arithmetical and worked 
examples are given.—Hditor. 


*Continued from page 61 of the January issue. 


= distance center to center of gravity of the 
angles on the upper and lower edges of 
web plate. 
f = unit fiber stress. 
M, of cover plates = Adf 
A = area in square inches of plates along one 
edge of web plate at middle of span. 
d= distance center to center of gravity of 
cover plates. 
-  f = unit fiber stress. 

The total moment of resistance of the plate girder 
is the sum of the moments of resistance of the 
web, the angles and the cover plates. 

The rivets used to connect the flange angles to 


|Cover Plate 


‘ Cover Plate 


I 
Cover Plate 


! 

| Flange Angles 
\ c 

' 


~-- Plate Girder 


ig. 57-—Graphical Method for Obtaining Lengths of Plate 
Girder Cover Plates 


Girders and Trusses 


the web and to connect the cover plates to the angles 
must be spaced to take care of the shear, this being 
accomplished by using the following formula, 


rane Tp 


in which 

V = total vertical shear at the point considered. 

r = the resistance of one rivet. 

d = distance in inches between the center of 
the upper row of rivets and the center 
of the lower row of rivets. 

p = pitch, center to center of rivets, in the 
flange. 

The bending moment due to uniform load varies 
as a parabola and as plate girders are generally de- 
signed for a uniform load the cover plates are 
varied in length to provide enough area for tension 
or compression. They extend a short distance past 
the point where the area is no longer required, to 
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provide for proper connections. By having the 

plates stop when they are no longer required some 

weight is saved and economy effected. When con- 

centrated loads must be cared for in addition to a 

uniform load the process is altered. 

Let A = total area of angles and cover plates in 
one flange at mid-span. 

a, = area of shortest cover plate. 

a, = area of second cover plate. 

a, = area of longest plate, the plates being 
numbered progressively from 1 to the 
end, x being used to signify any general 
terminating number. 

Similarly l,, l, ————— ln, etc. = lengths of the 
plates, the letter m being used to designate the gen- 
eral number applying to the last plate, thus J, = 
length of the last plate considered. Then 


= == 

VA 

The angles always extend full length of web plate. 
In spacing rivets in the flanges of plate girders 
it is common practice to have the rivet spacing uni- 
form between stiffeners, the amount of vertical 
shear considered being taken at each stiffener. The 
minimum distance between centers of rivets is three 
diameters of the rivet but not less than 3 in. for 


X Va, + a, ——— a, 


Neutral 
Axis 


Design of Beams, Girders and Trusses—Fig. 58—Graphical 
Method for Spacing Rivets in Plate Girders 


Yg-in. rivets and 21% in. for 34-in. rivets. In the 
flanges the maximum pitch should not exceed six 
times the diameter of the rivets. The maximum 
pitch at ends of cover plates should not exceed four 
diameters of the rivets for a length equal to twice 
the depth of the girder. The maximum pitch in 
stiffeners is determined by the loading, if any, but 
should not exceed a maximum of 414 in. The load 
on an intermediate stiffener, and the load plus the 
end shear transmitted to an end stiffener is divided 
by the bearing or shearing value of the rivet to 
obtain the number of rivets. These are equally 
spaced, but the maximum spacing is 4% in. 

When it is necessary to splice the web of a plate 
girder the splice plates on each side of the web 
must be proportioned so the rivets will not be un- 
duly stressed. The moment causing vertical bend- 
ing in the girder makes the stress in the rivets 
greater as the top or bottom is approached. Some- 
times an additional “moment splice” must be added 
on the sides of the web close to the flange angles. 

The lengths of flange cover plates and the spacing 
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of rivets may be done graphically. In fact the 
graphical method for obtaining the lengths of cover 
plates is that commonly used by designers. Fig. 
29 shows a moment diagram on a beam carrying 
a uniform load and several distributed loads. Fig. 
56 shows the combined curve for this condition, so 
that it will not be necessary to measure up and 
down from the neutral axis and add the lengths. 

The moment curve for a plate girder is similarly 
drawn. For a uniform load the curve is a para- 
bola, so it is necessary to draw only one-half the 
length. All horizontal measurements are made to 
the scale of the drawing and all vertical measure- 
ments are made to the scale used for the bending 
moment. Make the drawing no larger than is neces- 
sary to obtain accurate data. 


Setting Off Lengths of Cover Plates 


To set off the lengths of cover plates draw a ver- 
tical line through the point of maximum bending 
moment, Fig. 57. Begin at the bottom and set off 
first the amount of moment carried by the web (one- 
eighth, one-tenth or one-twelfth, according to speci- 
fications) and above this set off the amount carried 
by the flange angles. The number of cover plates 
having been determined set off in succession the 
amount of moment carried by each. Through the 
points fixing the amount of moment carried by 
the web and the angles draw horizontal lines to the 
ends of the span. Through the points fixing the 
amount of moment carried by each cover plate draw 
horizontal lines beyond the moment curve 2 or 3 ft. 
This projection allows a place for a few rivets so 
the plates begin to be effective when needed. 

The lengths of the cover plates are scaled from 
the diagram. When the plate girder carries a mov- © 
ing load on top it is usual to have the top cover 
plate next the angles extend the full length of the 
girder. This covers the angles against the entry of 
moisture in the joints and stiffens them near the 
ends against the effects of deflection of the frame 
carrying the load. 


Diagram for Spacing Rivets 


A similar diagram may be used for spacing rivets. 
The vertical scale represents the total maximum 
tensile (or compressive) stress in the girder, in- 
stead of the maximum moment. The number of 
rivets necessary to resist this stress is determined 
by dividing the stress by the safe allowable stress 
(shearing or bearing) on each rivet. The vertical 
line is divided into as many parts as there are rivets 
required. Through the division points draw hori- 
zontal lines, Fig. 58, to an intersection with the 
boundary curve. From these points of intersection 
with the boundary curve drop vertical lines to the 
base. A rivet will be used at each intersection thus 
determined. A similar method may be used for 
spacing stirrups in beams of reinforced concrete. 
The moment diagram for obtaining the lengths of 
cover plates may be used without change for de- 
termining rivet spacing by adopting a scale for the 
vertical lines proportioned to the ratio the total 
stress bears to the moment. By total stress is meant 
the product of the area of the flange angles plus 
the area of the cover plates, multiplied by the unit 
stress. 

(To be continued) 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A Department Where Those Interested Can Discuss 
Trade Topics—Every Reader is Invited to Participate 


Framing the Bottom Ends of Rafters 


From G. L. McM., Tacoma, Wash.—I have no de- 
sire to enter into a controversy with Mr. Barry in 
regard to his methods of roof-framing, but as I 
have worked in Vermont, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Iowa, California, British Columbia and in 
this State, also have been framing roofs for forty 
years, and seeing others frame them, without ever 
having found it necessary to back a hip, I think 
when I see a man of Mr. Barry’s ability giving a 
rule as of general applicability that I know would 
not serve 99 out of every 100 jobs that have come 
within my observation or experience, I am justified 
in calling attention to the fact. Had Mr. Barry, in 
giving the rule said that it would only apply after 
the rafter was backed, there would have been no 
probability of his misleading any one. On re- 
reading his October article I notice that he makes 
a similar omission when he says that “no hip less 
than 2 in. thick needs to be backed if the vertical 
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Fig. 1—One of the Methods of Framing the Bottom Ends of 
Rafters 


2 


Fig. 2—A Second Method of Framing 


bearing came on a post. The last job of heavy 
framing I had anything to do with the girders were 
14 x 16 and all were sized before they came to us. 
When carpenters wages are from 40 to 50 cents per 
hour and the mills size lumber for from 50 cents to 
$1 per M it does not pay to use unsized lumber. 
With regard to what he says about rafter finish 
and fascias, we use three methods of framing the 
bottom ends of rafters, as shown in Figs. 1 2.and 3. 
Where a “cottage jet” (or cornice) is to be used 
and the plancier is to be applied directly to the 
underside of the rafter end the form, Fig. 1, is used. 
In this case the valley being framed the same way 
the under side of the projection will be on a line 
with the underside of the common rafters, and at 
the hip it will only be necessary to slightly bevel 
the end of the plancier to make a fit. Where a 
“box jet” is used, the plancier is applied to lookouts 
and the size of the rafter projection “cuts no ice,” 
then the form in Fig. 2 is used. The form in Fig. 
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Fig. 3—Method Used in Connection with the So-Called “Bun- 
galow Style’”’ 


Framing the Bottom Ends of Rafters—Showing the Three Methods 


distance at right angles to the seat is made equal 
to that of the common rafter.’ The italics are 
mine. He neglects to say that the distance must be 
measured at that point where the edge of the hip 
cuts the edge of the plate—not at the plumb cut of 
the hip as the figure referred to would indicate— 
see Fig. 2 in my article in the November number. 

If Mr. Barry never saw a “work line’? used on 
hewed timber, he either never saw much framing 
done on that kind of timber, or else it was framed 
by “scribe rule,” for no workman, in my estima- 
tion, can do a good job of framing on hewed timber 
and work to the hew line. His brace seats are cut 
1% in. deep because they were laid out from such a 
line, or I miss my guess. 

As to what Mr. Barry says about surplus material 
on sawed lumber, and that kind of lumber varying 
in size, it is twenty-five years since I have seen any 
sawed dimension lumber brought on to a job, that 
was not sized at the mill to even widths, and in most 
cases even thicknesses, with the exception, perhaps, 
of some very small, cheap jobs and occasionally 
some timbers for use as posts or girders where the 
variation in size did not matter or where it would 
only be necessary to size at the place where the 


3 is used where the construction is of the so-called 
“Bungalow” style, the rafter end being a separate 
piece both where a sweep is made in the roof, as 
shown, and in most cases where the rafters are fin- 
ished straight. No fascia is used below the gutter, 
so that any difference in width of the common and 
hip or valley ends makes no difference. I therefore 
fail utterly to see where Mr. Barry gets any ground 
upon which to rest his assertion “that unless the hip 
is backed and the valley grooved the fascia will be 
too narrow.” I should add that in “Bungalow” style 
of cornices the roof boards form the plancier and 
the entire rafter end below the frieze is exposed. 


Hanging Glass Doors 


From J. H., Elk Point, S. D.—I have never be- 
fore asked a favor through the Correspondence 
Department of THE BUILDING AGE, but as there 
always must be a first time I come now in regard 
to the proper method of hanging glass doors. 
What has been the experience of the practical 
readers in regard to this point? Which side of a 
glass door should be outside? I learned the trade 
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in Holland where they hang the doors with the 
“stop” outside for the reason that the rain which 
runs down the glass may escape again outside, but 
if the molding is placed outside the water is 
forced inside. I would state, however, that I have 
seen doors in this country hung both ways. 

Answer.—The question raised by our- corre- 
spondent is one concerning which there exists a 
considerable diversity of opinion among cCar- 
penters and builders in this country as it resolves 
itself largely into a matter of taste. As a usual 
thing a glass door is hung putty side out, but it 
is possible to conceive of conditions which would 
readily change this plan. 

If the raised molding corresponds with the 
other doors in the vestibule, hall or room, then it 
would seem that the outer door should be hung 
with the raised molding on the inside. If, how- 
ever, there is nothing of this kind to serve as a 
guide and our correspondent desires to make the 
exterior as attractive as possible, we would sug- 
gest hanging the door with the raised molding 
out. As already intimated, however, it is largely 
a matter of taste and we shall be very glad to 
have the practical readers express their views on 
the subject. 


Average Day’s Work for the Carpenter 


From Contractor, Moffitsville, N. Y.—In discuss- 
ing the questions of “Builder,” Danville, Ill., I will 
give him some idea as to where to put his figures, 
and if he goes beyond this it will be at the expense 
of his profits. I have built in Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska and Minnesota, as well as in various sec- 
tions of New York State, and when I get through 
estimating a building using my own day’s work as a 
standard I cut it in two. 

For an 8-hr. day a man will put 400 to 900 sq. 
ft. of material for a balloon frame; framing and put- 
ting up roof 300 to 700 ft. material. 

Horizontal rough sheathing 700 to 900 ft., and if 
placed diagonal half of this. 

Matched rough sheathing 300 to 700 ft., and if 
placed diagonal half of this. 

Rough roofing about 1000 ft., and if matched 
800 ft. 

Rough flooring 1200 ft. and 4-in. matched floor- 
ing 500 ft. 

214 in. matched hard wood, one room 10 x 12, 12 
x 12, 12 x 14 ft. laying up to base. 

Clapboarding 4 ft., 5 ft. and 6 ft. lengths milled 
ends 50 to 200 sq. ft. of wall. 

These clapboards are 4% to 5% in. wide and laid 
2% in. to the weather. 

Of 6-in. clapboards unsquared ends laid 33,4 in. to 
weather the same number of square feet should be 
laid. 

2000 to 2500 shingles on ordinary roofs; compoun 
roof half of this. 

1200 ft. on side walls keeps a man hustling all day. 

75 to 100 lineal ft. 4 member cornice; double this 
for corner strips. 

Set 8 to 12 window, door or door jamb frames, 
and fit and hang sash for these 4 doors with 3 butts 
and mortise lock, 2 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 6 in. and larger. 

Will case with Eastlake one side of opening an 
hour; 34 door 5/4 window. 
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Will base 2 members 3 times as many rooms as he 
will floor; 3 members twice as many. 

Will fit and hang one pair of sliding doors, but 
twice as many single doors. Will put up track for 
either of these. 


Durability of Metal Lath for Exterior Work 


From G. R. M., Rapidan, Minn.—What data 
can you give concerning the life of metal lath for 
exterior work? I have a contract in hand for a 
stucco exterior on metal lath but my client has 
been hearing reports of its rusting and rotting out 
and I wish to learn what has been the experience 
in regard to the point. 

Note.—It is rather surprising to learn the ex- 
tent of the prejudice existing in many sections 
against metal lath based on the supposition that it 
will rust out in a short time and cease to be of 
any value for holding plaster or stucco. Where 
objections have been made it is very rarely that a 
case is found where it may be actually and 
definitely proven that the metal lath has rusted 
out. Where such cases do occur it is generally 
found to be due to the use of a light weight metal 
lath or one that was not protected by painting 
or galvanizing. 

Another cause is the use of a very lean mixture 
of stucco or too thin a coat so that the stucco 
itself is of no real protection to the metal. 

Those engaged in the manufacture of metal 
lath have records of buildings on which metal 
lath was placed eighteen and twenty years ago 
and which is in perfect condition to-day. In sev- 
eral instances where it was found necessary 
to repair stucco houses and the stucco was re- 
moved the metal lath underneath was found to be 
in good condition. 


Proper Method of Laying Shingles 


From W. H. Blair, Janesville, Wis.—I notice that 
in the Correspondence columns of THE BUILDING 
AGE many of the readers have given their personal 
experience on the above subject, but none of them 
accord exactly with what I discovered many years 
ago to be good practice. In my opinion 16-in. shin- 
gles will make just as good a roof, exposed 5 in. or 
less, but other shingles should be exposed accord- 
ing to their length and perfection. 

The form of specification which I have adopted 
for general practice is as follows: 


The roof shall be covered with grade of shingles laid 
4% in. to the weather and nailed with two 3d galvanized 
nails to each shingle; nails to be driven 10 in. from lower 
end and ¥% in. from edges of shingle. Side laps shall be not 
less than 1% in. In laying shingles care must be taken to 
allow for expansion by moisture. 


Many in the trade do not agree with me in the 
manner of nailing, but since adopting this method 
more than thirty years ago my observation is that 
every test has been favorable. 


Why the Chimney Tops Overhang 


From D. P. B., Redford, N. Y.—I notice that the 
explanation which I gave of the “nodding” chimneys 
of “E. A. N.,” Rockville, Conn., does not appear 
to be satisfactory to him. I gave him a purely scien- 
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tific opinion. The problem is pure psychology. On 
my shelves are many volumes on the subject and 
among them is one by Ladd, who taught and wrote 
down there in the vicinity of “E. A. N.’s” crooked 
chimneys. Some day I may give some of Ladd’s fig- 
ures to show how the mind is often deceived by sen- 
sation. I should like to see the name of a scientific 
man signed to a statement that brick chimneys 
haughtily hold their heads erect for 23 years and 
then begin to flirt with the Atlantic Ocean. 

Cold acts on all sides of a chimney about equally. 
If cold put out of plumb the chimneys the corre- 
spondent mentions, then there would not be a plumb 
chimney in the entire north. A body will continue 
in a state of rest or motion unless acted upon by 
some external force. Cold is a state of absolute rest. 
Water will expand a little in freezing; brick and 
mortar will contract. During the last five years the 
chimneys have been noticed as being out of plumb, 
but that hardly proves that they were ever plumb. 

The statements of “W. B. B.,” Southampton, N. 
Y., are open to severe criticism. It takes some chim- 
neys 23 years to get into the same condition that 
others do in five years. In getting into the condi- 
tion he imagines, they would be fractured all around 
and probably blown down years ago. In addition, 


Waste 
Pieces 


Fig. 1—Waste Pieces Used for Construction of Outside Cellar 
Stairs 
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Some “Kinks” for the Carpenter 


From H. C. B., Union City, Ind.—There is an old 
saying to the effect that “There are tricks in all 
trades but ours,” but carpenters at the present day 
do not consider that it applies to their line of work 
for the reason that they are learning many new 
kinks every day. I wonder if my brother chips ever 
stop to think that the waste pieces sawn out of a set 
of stair horses would make a good set for the cel- 
larway if spiked firmly to a 2 x 6? The waste 
pieces of 2 x 4’s will answer for a double studding 
in the corners and around the windows to which to 
nail the baseboard and casing instead of using a 
full length piece of material. See Figs. 1 and 2. 

If the mechanic will take his rule and a piece of 
blue chalk and mark the center of each stud upon 
the floor before a building is plastered, it will prove 
of great benefit when he comes to finish the house. 

A piece of building paper a yard wide placed upon 
the floor around the room just before the building 
is plastered and then removed as soon as the work 
is completed involves but very little expense, and it 
will keep the grit from being ground into the floor. 


| Window 


Fig. 2—Showing How Waste Pieces May Be Utilized in Place 
of Double Studs at Openings, Corners, etc. 


Some “Kinks” for the Carpenter—By “H. C. B.” 


it is not necessary to go to the public to find that 
out. Furthermore, the east side of a chimney gets 
no heat from the sun in cold weather. At this very 
writing the sun is 22 deg. south of east, and before 
it can give any heat at all it is south of the chim- 
‘ney. For this item I examined several ruins which 
have not had a roof for 30 years, and the trace of 
the trowel could be seen on the joints. One wall 
was plastered on the bare rock and the plaster is 
still in good condition. 

Chimneys disintegrate at the top all around and 
when plastered inside will stand up till the brick 
has disintegrated and blown down. If brick are set 
over, 1/16 in. per course, the chimney will lean 2 
in. in 5 ft. When building the base the plumb and 
level are usually employed and then afterward laid 
aside. A chimney can be put out of plumb and yet 
the courses be level. There is one cause that pos- 
sibly could produce the result, but it does not wait 
23 years to act. 


Details of Grape Arbor 


From John Wavrek, Jr., Pa.—In connection with 
my comments appearing in the December issue of 
THE BUILDING AGE touching the construction of the 
grape arbor indicated in Fig. 6, the dimensions 
should have read 5 ft. 3 in. instead of 15 ft. 3 in. 


This applies in cases where no sub-floor is laid. The 
scheme also saves a lot of work as the paper is easily 
picked up. 


Location of Registers and Furnaces 


From Ernest McCullough, Chicago, [ll.—The 
remarks by “J. F. H.,’’ Union City, Ind., on location 
of registers and furnaces, which appeared in these 
columns some time ago, are entitled to considera- 
tion. There is reason for considerable dissatisfac- 
tion with warm-air furnace heating, but this is 
because it is not as easily controllable as steam or 
hot water heating. Hot air furnaces are installed in 
nearly every instance because of the low first cost. 
This the contractors know, and it is not hard to 
persuade owners that a guarantee (so-called) for a 
temperature of 70 deg. with 0 deg. outside tem- - 
perature is just as good when made by a man who 
installs a complete heating plant for $275 as when 
made by a man who proposed to install a plant cost- 
ing double that amount. Therefore, the ignorance 
of the owner is the first reason why hot-air fur- 
nace heating is so often unsatisfactory. 

The first great requisite is that the horizontal 
run of the hot-air pipes shall be as short as possi- 
ble, and that the runs shall be as nearly as possible 
equal in length. The logical place for a furnace 
is then as near as can be to the center of the house. 
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No pipes should be horizontal, but all should rise 
to the vertical pipe in the walls. This shortens the 
runs, because the head room in a basement is low 
and most furnaces are high. The pipes should 
leave the hot-air chamber as close as possible to 
the top and the tops of the pipes should be at the 
same height, thus the bottom of a 12-in. pipe will 
be 4 in. below the bottom of an 8-in. pipe. These 
rules are too frequently violated in hot-air furnace 
installations. In a low basement the furnace should 
be placed in a pit so the pipes may leave the top 
of the hot-air chamber properly and have a good 
grade to the junction with the vertical pipes. 

The vertical pipes should not be square, and if it 
is not possible to have round pipes in the partitions 
then use ovalled pipes, which are made by flatten- 
ing round pipes. There is a downward current of 
cold air in every pipe and this cold air seeks the 
corners of rectangular pipes. All pipes should be 
covered with two layers of asbestos paper instead 
of the single thickness generally used. These two 
thicknesses should be applied on different days, that 
is, the second should not go on until the first is dry. 
It is also advisable to use double pipes, but this 
adds to the cost. All runs from the furnace should 
have a covering of asbestos paper applied each 
year for two or three years, the spaces between the 
layers assisting in the insulation and each gain in 
insulation is shown favorably in the coal bills. If 
the pipes are double then the outer pipes should 
have not less than two layers of asbestos paper. 


Advantage of Large Pipes 


Hot air flows in pipes because of the difference 
in weight of cold air and warmed air. This pro- 
duces a very low velocity, and long horizontal runs 
further reduce it because of surface friction. 
Large pipes are therefore an advantage because of 
the saving in frictional losses. Pipes that are too 
large are an objection because the air is constantly 
cooling at a rapid rate. Cold winds cool exposed 
walls and registers placed in the floors of rooms 
thus cooled conduct cool air to the top surfaces of 
the hot-air chamber, thereby cooling it so the heat- 
ing of the entire house is affected. The remedy 
is to close the dampers, and registers as well, in 
some rooms, and also cover the registers with 
heavy cloth. The furnace will work well on ac- 
count of the increased air pressure, and in a few 
hours it may be possible to open the registers and 
warm the rooms which for a time were cut off. 
If windows are opened in any furnace-heated room, 
at night for example, the damper in the hot-air 
pipe in the cellar, as well as the register in the 
room, should be closed, and the register coverea 
with a heavy cloth to prevent cold air from cooling 
the top of the hot-air chamber. 


The Cost of Operation 


The cost of operation of a hot-air furnace is 
greatly increased by admitting outside air into the 
cold box. If air is recirculated we can depend upon 
getting from 65 to 75 per cent. of the hot air from 
the furnace into the rooms. If, on the contrary, 
the air is not recirculated, but is all taken from 
the outside, then the best we can do is to look for 
about 60 per cent. efficiency, and this often drops 
to as low as 40 per cent. Here again arises a dif- 
ficulty. The recirculated air is not much lower in 
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temperature than the warmed room air, so this 
means a loss in velocity of the air current. A 
direct connection to the outside induces a flow of 
air. The writer has solved this trouble in a num- 
ber of installations by placing return ducts in the 
outside walls to the attic. The ducts run close to 
the windows, and in each room on a level with the 
floor at the side of, or under, the window is placed 
a register connecting to the duct. Behind each 
register is a thin plate at an angle to prevent air 
from an upper floor from getting into a room below 
and to keep it in the duct. Within these registers 
are placed light frames containing two sheets of 
cheese cloth to clean the air from dust, and one at 
least of these cloths should be washed each week. In 
the attic a register is placed in the floor at the 
upper end of each duct and air cleaners are placed 
in these boxes also. 


Objections to Floor Registers 


The worst possible place for registers is in the 
floor. Air drops to the floor when cooled and every 
floor has a thin layer of cold air, much of which 
goes down the registers into the top of the hot-air 
chamber, with damaging effect. Registers should 
be placed in the walis and the best location is on 
line with the picture molding near the ceiling. The 
warm air coming into the room rises to the ceiling 
and spreads over the whole room. It falls rapidly 
as it nears the windows, and if there is a cold air 
inlet at the level of the floor under the window the 
entering cold air and the cooled furnace air will 
drop to the cellar without spreading over the floor. 
An objection, not as serious as it first appears, to 
placing registers in the walls close to the ceiling, 
is that the walls will become discolored because the 
air is not clean. This objection is greatly lessened 
by using a vacuum cleaner; a broom or rag making 
the wall unsightly. If registers are not placed in 
this location, and most people object to them there, 
they should be placed in the wall slightly above the 
floor. This tends to prevent the entrance of cooled 
air and the pipe is utilized to its greatest capacity 
in supplying warmed air. The return of cooled air 
mixed with the entering cold air from the windows 
does not injure the health of those living in the 
house provided a larger part of the cold air supply 
comes from the attic. 


Cannot Place Registers Near Windows 


A hot-air furnace pipe cannot be placed in an 
outside wall of a house, and work properly, there- 
fore we cannot place the registers close to the win- 
dows, as with hot water or steam heating plants. 
To prevent the entering of cold air from interfer- 
ing with the working of hot-air pipes placed as far 
as possible from windows it is necessary to have 
the cold-air duct under the window to promote a 
flow of warm air from the register towards the 
window, the coldest part of a room. Your corre- 
spondent does not clearly understand that a steam 
or hot water radiator heats a room by radiated 
heat. A hot-air furnace, on the contrary, heats by 
convection, that is, by the remainder of the heat 
in a given volume after the heated air has traveled 
some distance giving up heat at every point in its 
path. There is a loss by convection all the way, 
the final loss being the loss of heat‘to the room, 
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and this final giving up of its heat is called heating 
the room. The air in the pipes is heated by radi- 
ation, the air in the room by convection. A hot 

‘ water or steam radiator heats close by objects by 
radiation and the corners of the room by convec- 
tion, that is, by the remainder of the heat left after 
every square inch of surface in the room has taken 
all it can absorb. This effect of convection ex- 
plains why air pipes placed in cold walls are wasted, 
the proper place being in interior partitions where 
there is no exposure. 

The cold air return pipes from the attic and the 
rooms and halls should enter a box in the base- 
ment, from which a pipe should lead to the lower 
part of the hot-air chamber. This pipe should have 
an area at least equal to the sum of the areas of 
the hot-air pipes from the furnace. It should have 
a length of not less than 3 ft., and should be clean 
inside. In the end of this pipe, as far as possible 
from the furnace, place an electric fan. On days 
when the wind is blowing start the fan and then 
the small difference in temperature between the 
cold and warmed air will not matter; the fan will 
circulate the air. It is an excellent plan to let the 
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I am taking a course in manual training in the high 
school and wish to construct a tool chest of tolerably 
good size, and would like to have some of the prac- 
tical readers, more especially the carpenters and 
cabinet makers send for publication a description 
of the tool chest which they use, as the subject 
is one which may be of interest to many other 
readers of the paper besides myself. 


Design for Grape Arbor 


From P. B. D., Clinton County, N. Y.—Answer- 
ing the request of “W. M. L.,” Orange, N. J., I am 
sending sketches of a grape arbor which may be 
made of concrete with the exception of the top 
stringers and the lattice work. All the concrete 
work may be done in rustic with round polished 
stones. The columns are round and fluted but they 
may be done in brick if desired. If fluted, the cor- 
respondent should use two sheets of 214-in cor- 
rugated iron for the “forms.” They should be 
riveted with nails driven from the inside and well 
bent. When taken off the nails need only be filed 


Side and End Elevations for Grape Arbor—Contributed by “P. B. D.” 


fan run every morning for an hour or so, and in 
this way warmed air will be forced into the rooms 
and the cooled air will be drawn into the basement 
and warmed, for when the fan pushes air through 
the hot-air chamber it of course pulls air from the 
cold-air feeders. In every house wall there are 
so many crevices through to the outside and there 
are sO many openings in every roof that there is 
no necessity for a cold-air box from the outside 
with properly arranged cold-air feeders from eack 
room and from the attic. The writer is strongly 
opposed to taking air from a basement, and believes 
this pernicious habit accounts for the dust usually 
present in rooms heated by hot-air furnaces. In 
every hot-air furnace, near the top of the chamber, 
should be a pan about 8 or 4 in. deep, with an 
area equal to the combined areas of the hot-air 
flues. This pan should be fed automatically with 
water by means of a ball cock to supply water for 
evaporating into the air to maintain a proper 
humidity in the house. Such a pan will so im- 
prove conditions that the rooms will be warm and 
pleasant even when the temperature as indicated by 
a thermometer is around 60 deg. Fahr. 


Designs Wanted of Carpenters’ Tool Chest 


From C. R. W., Terre Haute, Ind.—I have noticed 
in’ various issues of the paper drawings relating to 
articles of furniture which seem to be well outlined. 


and broken. The columns are made standing in 
position. The plates are made in position by the 
use of “forms.” The lattice work is 2 in. thick and 
all woodwork is painted white. 


Two Systems of Handrailing Contrasted 


From C. F. Stark, Brooklyn, N. Y.—The article 
bearing the above title by Morris Williams, which 
appeared in the issue of THE BUILDING AGE for De- 
cember does not seem to me to treat the Tangent 
System fairly. There, for the first time, a limit is 
imposed, which in future is to restrict all wreaths 
of the system to the center of the plank. The falling 
line method there shown, and regarded as another 
system, is however, permitted to find full liberty in 
planks of unlimited thickness. With all due defer- 
ence to both Morris Williams and the author of the 
latter method, I regret that I am unable to share 
their view when they regard this method as possess- 
ing the individuality necessary to constitute it a sys- 
tem, and especially do I confess my inability to view 
it as in contradistinction to the Tangent System. I 
shall point out the reasons which oppose my taking 
this view, and they will show that both methods are 
rightly to be included in the Tangent System. 

It may be a general feature of the Tangent Sys- 
ten for a wreath to follow the center of the plank, 
but no one knows better than the writer of the above 
article that it does not always do so. The use of 
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falling molds, and sometimes the mere judgment of 
the mechanic, is sufficient to evade this restriction. 
On the other hand, if we consider the “falling line 
method,” though it may not be a general feature, it 
is quite possible that the demands of the stair, taken 
in conjunction with the discretionary drawing of 
the tangent shall require the wreath by this method 
to follow the center of the plank. This feature then 
can be possessed in common by a wreath formed 
upon either method, or it can be absent in both. It 
therefore seems wrong to consider it as the distin- 
guishing feature of either. 

What appears to be the essential distinguishing 
feature of the Tangent System, as implied in the 
title, is that tangents are used to determine the 
mold, bevels and joints. 

What becomes of the falling line method if the 
use of tangents to this end be prohibited? Only the 
falling line remains. 

In regard to this latter method it is important to 
recognize that between the drawing of the falling 
line and the drawing of the discretionary tangent. 
everything pertaining to the problem is indetermi- 
nate. An indefinite number of forms may satisfy the 
face molds, also each of the bevels and the direction 
of the guide lines may vary indefinitely. 

Immediately, however, this tangent is drawn in 
the elevation all is changed. Now only one mold can 
satisfy, every bevel is determinate, and the guide 
lines can have only one direction. In this complex 
method, as in the simpler methods of the Tangent 
System, the instant we decide on the elevation of 
the tangents, all variation in the solution of the 
problem is excluded. 

Does not this seem to show that the falling line 
answers the same purpose in the elevation as the 
quadrant or segment does in the plan? Both must 
be regarded as controlling factors in a similar sense. 
Together they more definitely state the problem 
which the tangents are required to solve. 

Finally, I find myself surprised at the remarkable 
ingenuity of any author who can take the funda- 
mental principles of the Tangent System as his 
basis for evolving a more perfect method and who 
afterward considers his success as a proof of that 
system’s limitations. 


How to Shingle a Roof 


From R. O., New Canaan, Conn.—In the Jan- 
uary issue of THE BUILDING AGE there appeared 
an article entitled “How to Shingle a Roof,” and 
in it were statements with which I do not quite 
agree in all respects. While the author of the 
article in question is right and safe to follow in 
the main, yet when he says the nails should be 
placed not less than 1 in. from the edge and that 
the joint should not break less than 1 in. also, I 
do not agree with him. 

I think he will find that this would often bring 
the nail directly wnder the break, causing a leak 
in a short time by rusting the nail. If he will 
place the nail % in. from the edge this will be 
avoided. 


From R. H. C., Windsor, N. S.—I have been a 
reader of THE BUILDING AGE for several years 
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and find it a great help to me. As a general thing 
the methods described in the Correspondence De- 
partment are in accord with my own notions, but 
I beg to differ with the author of the article in 
the January issue telling “How to Shingle a 
Roof.” In the most essential part he is wrong; 
that is, in nailing 1 in. from the edge and break- 
ing joints directly over the nail, which not only 
rusts the nails but rots the wood. 

My suggestion is to nail % in. from the edge 
and break joints 1% in. from the edge. Do not 
hit the nail after it is down. I have proved this 
to be the proper way to nail by comparing the 
durability of roofs with those done by other sys- 
tems of nailing and using the same kind of shin- 
gles. I know of roofs which are in fairly good 
condition to-day which were shingled 27 years 
ago, making use of common wire nails. 


Dry Rot in Factory Timbers 


From W. H. B., Janesville, Wis.—In a recent 
issue of THE BUILDING AGE, under the above head- 
ing, it was stated that extensive experiments are 
being made to determine the cause of fungi. From 
my earliest childhood to early manhood I was in 
close touch with the manufacture of hardwood lum- 
ber, and have since by the nature of my business 
been required closely to observe the various woods 
used in building construction. I early became con- 
vinced that the development of fungi depended 
largely on the condition of the timber when taken 
from the stump, or rather the time of year in which 
the trees were cut. To particularize, lumber is more 
liable to fungi when timber is cut during the flow 
of sap (from the earliest budding until mid- 
summer), but most liable when cut in the full flow 
or leafing time. 

By observation I am convinced that timber will 
make harder and more durable lumber if felled in 
mid-summer, or just after the growth has ceased, 
and care is taken not to let the lumber heat in the 
pile and form fungi. 


Preventing Condensation on Show Windows 


From Experience, Chicago, Ill.—So much has 
been said in the trade press about the annoyance 
arising from condensation on show windows and 
the various remedies therefor that the subject 
would seem to have been pretty well exhausted, but 
I venture to offer a few remarks that may embody 
a useful hint or two. The trouble so frequently 
experienced is very often due to the drying out of 
the plaster and masonry, when the building is new. 
The writer knows of one case where a building 
(which had the sash and sash hardware installed at 
an early date in order to permit the use of tempo- 
rary heat), had to have all the hardware replaced, 
owing to the inroads of corrosion made by the 
excessive moisture in the air, as the water was 
driven out of the plaster by the heat. 

The cause of moisture collecting on the window 
glass, or, in fact, on any cold surface, in a building 
after it has been thoroughly dried out, is the ab- 
sorption of moisture by the air, and its condensa- 
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tion, under certain conditions. The exact amount 
of moisture which a cubic foot of air will carry 
at any given temperature has been exactly deter- 
mined, and it has been found to increase with great 
rapidity as the temperature rises. If the moisture 
in the air at any given temperature exceeds the 
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Preventing Condensation on Show Windows—Sec- 
tional Views Showing Window with Radiator 
and Also with Pipe Coil 


moisture-carrying capacity of the air at that tem- 
perature, the excess moisture is precipitated in the 
form of water on adjacent surfaces. The reason 
why cold surfaces are most subject to this precipi- 
tating or “sweating” is apparent in the following: 

The average amount of moisture carried by out- 
side air at any temperature varies between 50 and 
80 per cent. of the amount it could carry before 
reaching the limit of its capacity (which limit is 
termed the “saturation” or “dew” point). Note, 
however, that this average humidity of 50 to 80 
per cent. applies to air at any temperature, and is 
based on the “saturation point” of the air at that 
temperature only. 

If we raise the temperature, the moisture car- 
rying capacity is also raised. Air containing a nor- 
mal amount of moisture will, if reduced in tem- 
perature, approach the saturation point, and, if 
sufficiently cooled, will precipitate the excess mois- 
ture on the cooling surface. 

Knowing these facts, it is easy to understand how 
the sweating and frosting of windows often results. 

Of course, there are many causes tending to raise 
the humidity or moisture in the air. The evapora- 
tion of moisture from the body, the vapor in the 
breath, the steam of the tea kettle, the hot water 
used in washing, the constant drying out of any 
and all moist materials which give up their mois- 
ture to the surrounding air and (in recently erect- 
ed buildings) the drying out of damp plaster, all 
may cause window steaming. 

As a general rule the atmosphere of a room in 
cold weather does not contain sufficient moisture. 

Having determined the cause let us look for a 
remedy. 
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The first and simplest method is to shut the win- 
dow off entirely from the store, and, by means of 
top and bottom registers opening into the outside 
air, maintaining, as far as possible, equal tempera- 
ture on both sides of the glass. This method has 
disadvantages, as the openings admit dust as well 
as air, may leak when it rains, and the goods dis- 
played may be affected by the varying outside tem- 
peratures. Moreover, this method is not suitable 
to other windows not in stores where the same trou- 
ble is experienced. 

The second method is to blow air against the 
inner surface of the glass by means of a small fan, 
so as to keep up a constant circulation. This is a 
crude and more or less expensive method, as the 
fan generally does not do effective work except 
within limits of three or four feet. 

The third and most efficient method is by the use 
of heat, from a radiator set directly under the win- 
dow, and covered by a long and narrow shield, so 
as to throw the heated air up beside the glass on 
the inside of the window, all as shown in the sketch. 

This same method is applied to skylights by the 
use of skylight coils of steam pipe, a scheme with 


which almost every one is familiar. 


Fastening a Gate to Concrete Posts 


From J. F. H., Indianapolis, Ind.—A rather in- 
genious method of fastening a wooden gate to con- 
crete fence posts is in use on a farm near Fort 
Wayne, and I am sending herewith a sketch of it 
which may possibly interest some readers of the 
paper. The posts are perfectly plain and are 
straight from top to bottom without the slightest 
taper, measuring 10 x 10 in. in cross-section. 

To attach the gate jambs and the brace pieces, 
the workman placed a 2 x 8-in. plank on two sides 
of each post as shown in the sketch. The braces 
were fitted next and spiked to the outermost planks, 
while the gate was hung to the inner planks. The 


Fastening a Gate to Concrete Posts 


fence wires were then twisted tightly around the 
concrete posts and planks, thus binding all firmly 
together as shown in the sketch. 


Details Wanted of Practical Ash Chutes 


From H. V., Paterson, N. J.—Will some of the 
readers of the Correspondence Department kindly 
send for publication details of practical ash chutes 
extending from first floor kitchen range to cellar? 


=a 


Mount Vernon, N. Y., is to have a new post-office 
estimated to cost $100,000. 
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Details of Wall Board Paneling 


Various Suggestions and Directions for Design- 
ing Wall Board Interiors—A Practical Example 


By JosSeEPH A. POESL 


HEN wall board interiors are unsatisfac- 

\X/ tory from an artistic viewpoint, the rea- 

son why, in most cases, is the lack of 

care and judgment exercised in designing the panel 

arrangements. Undoubtedly builders will, there- 

fore, be interested to learn just how they, them- 

selves, can design paneled walls and ceilings which 

will not only enable them to put good interiors in 
their houses, but good looking ones as well. 

Let it be stated at once, that in order to create 
the best panel designs one must believe in the panel 
idea. There is really no more pleasing, no more 
artistic, no more beautiful means of treating an in- 
terior than paneling. The skeptic has only to glance 
about him to be convinced. Let him note the panel 
decorations of the most expensive residences, of 
the costliest public buildings, of the best hotels. 
Why, away back before the Christian era, when ar- 
chitecture had reached its highest state of perfec- 
tion, those wise Greeks favored this method of 
interior decoration. 

No matter how large the house to be decorated, it 
is easy to work out a suitable and entirely different 
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Fig. 1—The 4 Basic Designs of Panel Arrangement 


48’s are also adapted to those 24 in. on centers. 
The 36’s are adapted to only those 18 in. on centers. 
In all, there are thirty-nine different sizes, which, 
it will be seen, afford numberless combinations and 
arrangements. 

Seemingly, the proportions of a room are affected 
according to the arrangement of the panels. In 
Fig. 1, design A, we have an arrangement which 
has a tendency to increase the height; design D 
has an entirely opposite effect, while B and C are 
more or less neutral. 

Furthermore, some designs are more appropriate 
to certain rooms than others. Referring again to 
Fig. 1, A is most suitable for living rooms, halls, re- 
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Fig. 2—Showing How a Dif- 
ferent Arrangement Can Be 
Carried Out in Each Room 


Fig. 4—Various Styles 
of Decorative Strips 
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Fig. 5—Plan for Assisting in Panel Design 


Details of Wall Board Paneling 


scheme of paneling for every room. The possibili- 
ties in this direction are unlimited. There is 
nothing monotonous about it, provided it is carried 
out properly. . 

Although the variety of panel arrangements pos- 
sible with the many different sized panels, in which 
wall board is made, are endless, there are actually 
but four basic designs from which others are de- 
rived. These are shown in Fig. 1 of the accom- 
panying illustrations. It might be well to note how 
the different wall divisions are designated. 

The panel sizes just referred to are 32, 36 and 
48 in. widths, and 4 to 16 ft. lengths. The 32’s and 
48’s are adapted to studs 16 in. on centers, and the 


ception rooms, bed rooms, stores and offices; D for 
dining rooms, libraries, dens, offices, stores and the- 
aters, and B for kitchens, bath rooms, dining rooms 
and lunch rooms. To stores, offices, school rooms 
and any room with a disproportionately high ceiling 
design D is best adapted. Don’t forget these de- 
signs are basic and that by the simple addition of 
extra paneling strips, many variations are easily 
produced; so that no two rooms need be identical. 

While it is true that the majority of building men 
are well acquainted with wall board, there are those 
who are not. Recently one of the latter landed 
contract for a small frame house for which wall- 
board was specified. He examined the plans, learn- 
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ing that the lower rooms would be 9 ft. high, the 
upper 8. After a little figuring, an order for the 
necessary wall board, including a lot of 9 ft. and 
8 ft. lengths, was placed with his lumber man. 

As is frequently the case, the wall board sales- 
man got wind of the job and went out to see the 
builder, hoping to be able to give him a few point- 
ers that might aid him to bring about a first-class 
job. In the course of their conversation he was 
surprised to discover that only one panel design 
was to be followed throughout. That is, all panels 
would extend in an unbroken length from the floor 
to the ceiling in all rooms. 

Imagine what an uninteresting and monotonous 
interior that would give the house! Realizing this, 
the salesman offered panel arrangement sugges- 
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can carry out a practically different arrangement 
in each room; and yet use the panels you have or- 
dered. Follow A in the hall and living room; put 
a plate rail about 32 in. from the ceiling around the 
dining room. In the bed rooms, place an ordinary 
decorative strip about 18 or 24 in. from the ceiling, 
as in C—use 32’s in one and 48’s in the other; and 
raise or lower the strip in others as desired. Place 
a strip about 4 ft. from the floor to form a dado in 
the kitchen and bath, using 48’s in the former and 
32’s in the latter, as in D. Very simple isn’t it?” 

“However,” he went on, “‘be sure to place headers 
back of the board, where these extra cross strips 
are placed, for nailing the board and strips tight 
together, one to the other.” 


Now, this is a pretty good stunt. The simplicity 


Details of Wall Board Paneling—Fig. 3—Showing Treatment of Several Ceilings 


tions, but was only thanked and informed that, as 
the board had already been ordered no changes 
could be made. ‘Here is an instance of lack of fore- 
thought and knowledge. There is no doubt that had 
this builder known about paneling, he would have 
employed a little time in planning the panel arrange- 
ments before ordering the required wall board. 

The salesman accepted matters as they were and 
set about to solve the problem before him—the 
problem of making this an A No. 1 job, not only in 
application and decoration, but also in paneling. 
He knew that a satisfactory job would produce a 
boosting builder, a pleased owner and a lasting ad- 
vertisement for wall board, 

“Here,” he finally said, referring to Fig. 2—a 
drawing he had prepared—‘“is a way in which you 


of it makes it easy for any builder to have taste- 
fully and neatly paneled rooms in his houses. 

It is, perhaps, worth while mentioning here, by 
way of suggestion, to be careful in fitting panels 
into the wall spaces so that a balanced effect will 
result. As many panels of one width as possible 
should be used in a single room; for it would not be 
well to have narrow panels on one or two of the 
walls and wide ones on the rest. 

Nothing has as yet been said about ceilings, be- 
cause nothing much needs to be said about them. 
Being nearly always square or rectangular in shape, 
they are easily taken care of. The usual treatment 
is to have them harmonize with the walls. In other 
words, let the wall design govern that of the ceiling. 
Of course, large ceilings are more difficult to treat, 
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due to the fact that they are often the governing 
factor, because shelves, hangings and the like hide 
most of the wall surface. The simplest, and per- 
haps best way of paneling them is by dividing them 
into sections by false beams and then working out 
similar arrangements for each section, thus vir- 
tually having panels within panels. Fig. 3 shows 
several ceilings treated in this way which might 
be of interest. 

The decorative strips used for covering the in- 
tersections of the panels may be very simple or elab- 
orate. In Fig. 4 a number of those most common 
are shown. It is best to have them rather wide 
than narrow. Thus, a room is given a substantial 
appearance which is much more pleasing than ob- 
tained with those thin, narrow, strips sometimes 
resorted to for cheapness’ sake. 

The example presented herewith will assist build- 
ers to design panel arrangements in a simple, quick 


and easy way. From the portion of a floor plan, A, ° 


Fig. 5, make a ruled drawing, to scale, if possible, 
or in fairly good proportion, drawing in all of the 
openings as in B. 

With this drawing before you, select a panel de- 
sign that is best suited to the size, shape and char- 
acter of the room. On the ceiling let the panels run 
in the same direction as the joists extend. Fit the 
panels into the various wall spaces as uniformly as 
possible. It is also well to see that the edges of the 
panels come on studs and joists; otherwise, addi- 
tional framing members are necessary to provide 
the required nailing surface for all four edges 
of every panel. 

It will be assumed that design A, Fig. 1, is sat- 
isfactory for the room. Sketch in the panel ar- 
rangement, indicating the sizes of the panels as 
shown in C, Fig. 5. This gives, at once, the num- 
ber of panels needed of each size and serves as a 
guide in applying the board. 

Follow this method for each room, and, as al- 
ready suggested, be careful to avoid monotony by 
thoughtful planning; for after all, good paneling 
is only a matter of good taste and judgment. Every 
first rate builder possesses these faculties, and con- 
sequently there is no reason why every wall board 
job should not be well paneled. 


San Francisco Building Material Market 


Our correspondent, writing under date of Jan. 4, 
says: Following a quiet year, the current move- 
ment of building materials has been further cur- 
tailed by seasonable weather conditions, but De- 
cember was rather remarkable for the rapid in- 
crease in the number of plans offered for figures, 
and there is now enough work of importance in 
sight to cause an active movement in all lines as 
soon as outside work can be resumed. The pros- 
pects include several downtown office buildings and 
a number of factories in this city, while the en- 
largement of many chemical works and other manu- 
facturing plants in the industrial district along the 
east shore of San Francisco Bay is beginning to 
call for more workmen’s dwellings in that vicinity. 
It was feared that the end of the exposition would 
find San Francisco and nearby towns overbuilt, but, 
with the possible exception of high-class hotels, 
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there is even less surplus building space than there 
was a year ago. 

Prices of most materials are advancing. The 
high price of metal goods is now an old story and 
has been pretty well discounted, but the rapid ad- 
vance of steel products, including structural shapes, 
reinforcing material of all kinds, metal lath, nails, 
etc., is causing builders some apprehension, espe- 
cially as supplies of such goods are in danger of 
running short. The belief at first expressed that 
these extreme prices would retard building seems 
not to have been well founded. 

The last item to advance has been lumber, which 
had been selling practically below cost of production 
for over a year past. While the mills are still 
greatly hampered by lack of foreign transportation, 
there is a large demand for Pacific coast lumber in 
Europe, and railroads and other large domestic buy- 
ers, in addition to the retailers all through the Mid- 
dle West, have bought liberally during the last two 
months, causing quite a sharp advance at the mills. 
In addition, coastwise steamer rates have gone up 
abruptly with the renewal of demand in California, 
so that prices in the San Francisco district are now 
about normal, with an upward tendency. 

In brick or cement no immediate advance is ex- 
pected, as the output is ample for all requirements, 
and both have been pretty steadily held at remuner- 
ative prices for some two years past, cement being 
quoted here in carloads at $1.90 per bbl., net, with- 
out sacks. Rather large stocks of common brick 
have been accumulated during the last two years, 
and manufacturers are disposed to hold their pro- 
duction down to reasonable limits. 


Static Load Tests for Concrete Beams 


The first of a series of concrete investigations of 
large-size test members has been started by the 
United States Bureau of Standards, The making of 
thirty-six concrete beams, 8 by 11 in. in cross sec- 
tion, and 13 ft. long, is the initial step in the work. 
These are to be subjected to static load tests, the 
beams being piled in a criblike manner and then 
further loaded by a platform carrying a dead 
weight. The deflection, etc., of the beams will be 
measured from time to time, and after one year’s 
observation, a duplicate set of beams will be tested 
to destruction. 


New Shingle Measure 


The California Department of Weights and Meas- 
ures recently notified all shingle dealers that in 
future shingles must be sold on a full-count basis. 
The Redwood Shingle Association has notified the 
authorities that it stands ready to give assistance 
in putting the new rule into effect. The basis for- 
merly used on redwood shingles will be abandoned, 
and five bundles instead of four will now be regarded 
as a thousand. 


Canada has established a forest products labo- 
ratory in conection with McGill University at Mon- 
treal, on the lines of the United States institution 
of the same sort at the University of Wisconsin. 
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House Moving Hints for the Builder 


Past and Present Day Methods of Doing the 
Work Contrasted—The Proper Equipment 


By E. W. La PLANT* 


called upon at times to move a building from 
one location to another so that a new struc- 
ture may be erected on the old site. Five or six 
years ago contractors would wreck the building, 
unless they could find a house-mover to handle the 
job. In many cases the man found was so inde- 
pendent he would almost have to be bribed to come 
and figure on it. Nine out of ten of these men only 
had a wheelbarrow load of old rollers and pulleys 
and were not equipped to properly handle the job. 
As a rule they failed in their efforts, and in most 
cases they would delay the erection of the new 
building which was both annoying and expensive. 
That is why building contractors of to-day are 
becoming house-moving contractors. With the mod- 
ern methods they can complete the moving jobs in 
short order. But a few years ago the carpenter- 
contractor disliked to tackle house-moving because 
of the hard, uncertain job due to poor equipment. 
Nowadays a man cannot really afford to wreck a 
building because the price of lumber and the cost 
of erection has increased at a tremendous pace in 
the past ten years. 
Take a city man who has an old-fashioned house, 
but who wishes a modern home. His logical pro- 
ceeding would be to buy.a reasonable priced lot, 
move the old house on it and then erect his modern 
home on the original site. He will be better satis- 
fied that way than to build on and enlarge his old 
home. Besides, he saves money. 
Out on the farm it’s the same way. The farmer 


Feat carpenter-contractor and builder is 
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Fig. 1—One of the House Moving Trucks 


sends his children to college; they get new ideas 
about homes and soon the whole family wish a new, 
modern home. Years ago on the farm the house 
was moved, using logs as rollers, into the back yard 


This is the first of a series of articles by Mr. La Plant. Any 
one wishing information on moving or loading buildings 
should address him in care of the Editor, and the questions 
will be answered free of charge. This also includes advice on 
shoring store fronts and raising. The questions and answers 
will be published in the correspondence department of the 
paper.—Hditor THE BUILDING AGE. 


*President La Plant-Choate Mfg. Co. 


and utilized for a milk shed—to-day, our friend- 
farmer moves the house to another section of his 
farm for his hired help, or, if he is only three or 
four miles from town he will buy a cheap lot, move 
the house on it, fix it up and then rent or sell it. 
This gives the house-moving contractor three 
jobs. First, the moving; second, the repair work 


“- Fig. 2+-A 12-Room House Loaded on the 3-Point Method 


on the old house, and, third, erecting the new home. 

Three house-moving trucks, one of which is 
shown in Fig. 1, are generally used and are placed 
under the building as in Fig. 4. One truck is placed 
in the center at the front, and one at each rear 
corner. Note that the rear trucks are brought in 
about one-third the length of the building. This is 
to divide the load equally. In this particular case 
the rear trucks were brought in the full one-third 
because the rear end was the heavier, but in plac- 
ing the trucks the builder must use his own judg- 
ment as to their position. 

After the house has been jacked up, the running 
timbers are run in and held up by jacks at each 
end, then the cross sills are placed at the proper in- 
tervals to carry the overhang of the front corners. 
Before releasing the jacks and allowing the weight 
of the house to rest upon the timbers, place a 1-in. 
board between the front cross sills and house sill at 
the outer edges, then when the weight is let down 
the cross sills spring instead of the house. Do the 
same at the rear end of the running sills also. 

Fig. 4 shows how one may bridge across at the 
rear of the house, and carry the building on three 
points when the running sills are too short. Many 
houses of the old style are L-shaped, and that is 
why I have shown this floor plan. 

The chimney should be cut off at the floor level 
under the joist, then lance in the cross sill; this 
will carry the chimney. Be sure to remove the 
chimney tops down to the roof level, as chimneys 
are very dangerous and may topple off when you 
least expect. 
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The method of hitching used to get an equal pull 
from each running timber is shown in Fig. 3. This 
point is important and should be watched care- 
fully throughout the progress of the work. 

The house in Fig. 2, loaded on three trucks, was 
raised and moved two miles in four days by four 
men and a team. The house was in good shape, 
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House Moving Hints for the Builder—Fig. 3—Method of 
Hitching to Running Timbers When Pulling Buildings 


being only six years old and too good to wreck. 
The owner received more than $1,000 for this build- 
ing. If he had wrecked it he wouldn’t have been 
able to get over $300 for the lumber. This example 
points out clearly how the owner of the building 
saves money and really earns money by the moving 
method. Then also the builder should consider the 
extra profits on each job. 

Fig. 2 shows the house at right angles to the new 
foundation. You can run the building right in on 
the foundation and square it within a fraction of an 
inch. When the foundation is in and the house is 
fixed up it will look as good as new. 

Three-point loading is the easiest and best way 
in house moving. Using the three-point method 
one may carry any building 
a short or long distance safe- 
ly without rack or injury. 


Production of Sand-Lime 
Brick 

Some very interesting in- 
formation regarding the pro- 
duction of sand lime brick is 
contained in a Bulletin re- 
cently issued by the U. S. 
Geological Survey and writ- 
ten by Jefferson , Middleton. 
According to this authority 
the condition of: the industry 
in the United States in 1914 
was on the whole rather un- 
satisfactory to the manufac- 
turers, though in some States, 
more particularly Florida and 
Indiana, considerable progress was made. The 
number of active operators reporting increased as 
compared with 1913 and the value of output in 1914 
was $1,058,512 which was a decrease of 1414 per 
cent as compared with 19138, and a decrease of 11.8 
per cent as compared with 1912; but it was an in- 
crease of 18 per cent as compared with 1911. 

Nine of the twenty-three States reporting a mar- 
keted product in 1914 showed an increase and four- 
teen showed a decrease. The increases and de- 
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creases were confined to no one section of the 
country. The following table shows the production 
of sand lime brick in the United States from 1903 
to 1914 inclusive. 


Number of Active Value 
Year Firms Reporting of Product 
19.03 cdi ok Sr siaubieeees Gey ptetels oboe Ulnent aeons 16 $155,040 
1904 ova.) oe Bychn Rhee pion ete ee eee 57 463,128 
LOB fs oaceraht peneanee PralGu te cea eee nee ae ae 84 972,064 
1906: 5c fadieqereieis hse he eee 87 1,170,005 
LOOT sd: siiaig-0i he to gee nade os oho Men eRe ae 94 1,225,769 
L908... :stsie.c Sheghehieal sttetehelin ae eee 87 1,029,699 
L909. Wo.cis lars sles! Sheneaeie ieee Uicestale enone one 74 1,150,580 
LODO eg nec baile alle a ieee cet cal ah oe ae 76 1,169,153 
AOD s nsrtheke Diets Bie A. bend rien eee 66 897,664 
191.2 2 Siac, dice tee he teneicas, Ce eee wat 1,200,223 
1913 Wc Skene deer eo see ELE Ee 68 1,238,325 
a eR NO ee OO Moons 5 leas 62 1,058,512 


The average price per 1000 for common sand 
lime brick was $5.99 in 1914, as compared with 
$6.27 in 1913, $6.46 in 1912, and $6.09 in 1911. 
For front brick the average price was $9.08 in 1914, 
$10.61 in 1913, $10.41 in 1912, and $9.53 in 1911. 

In 1914 common brick represented 93.38 per cent 
of the value of all products and front and fancy 
brick 6.62 per cent. In 1913 common brick repre- 
sented 90.32 per cent of the value of all products and 
front and fancy brick 9.68 per cent. 


- o 


Cleaning Sandstone and Limestone 


If a front of sand or limestone is stained with 
dirt and soot, it can be cleaned: by a strong solution 
of caustic soda, which is applied with a long handled 
fiber brush. After being on for about 20 minutes, 
the stone is rinsed with clean water, by means of a 
hose for preference, or failing that, with a large 
sponge. If the front is water stained, use a rubbing 
brick, pumice stone, or standstone of fine grain with 


Fig. 4—Floor Plan of an L-Shaped House 
Loaded on the 3-Point Method 


water in which oxalic acid has been dissolved—at 
the rate of one pound of acid to pail of water. 
This second method also requires a sponging off 
with cold water. 


<<< __ 4, 


There is a thoroughfare in Buffalo, which, for 
its entire length is restricted to single dwellings of 
the bungalow type, no two being alike. It is known 
as Fordham Drive in Nye Park. 
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Building the Stucco-Coated House 


Some Reasons Why This Form of Construction 
Should Appeal to the Present-Day Home Builder 


By WARFIELD WEBB 


matters to keep in mind, as there is a vast dif- 

ference between a “home”and a “house.” The lat- 
ter is a living abode in many cases, but the former 
is to be the ideal, and the one place that should be 
so erected. The important consideration then is to 
make the home attractive from the outside. More 
people see the exterior of the home than the inte- 
rior, and a good appearance should be planned out 
well in advance. 

There should be a study made of the location— 
the setting—the size, the style and the material for 
the exterior. The latter becomes vital, because upon 
its selection must depend the final success of the 
undertaking. The exterior should comprise art, 
durability, good taste, and be capable of making 
the ideal that we have set up for ourselves. Now 
there are many styles of exterior material. These 
comprise a variety of color effects, and when prop- 
erly put in place bring into being the most exact- 
ing requirements of the owner. 

If we build we should keep before us the nature 
of the building, its location, and try to make the 
material harmonize with the surroundings. Do we 
fully value the effect that this brings about and the 
lack of which does so much to depreciate the home 
from an artistic point? There should be in mind 
the idea of erecting a home for its beauty, and this 
becomes, not only to ourselves a source of gratifica- 
tion, but enhances the value of the structure, and 
magnifies its true value. 

There is, however, a vast difference between the 
home with true art in the exterior, and one that 


|: building the home we have many important 


Tup Broap FACE orf A Stucco-CoATED HousE WELL BROKEN 
BY A MULTIPLICITY OF WINDOWS 


partakes of the cumbersome type, the sought-after- 
effects having been stifled in the effort to create 
something different. The true beauty lies in sim- 
plicity, and this is easily attained where the effort 
is made in earnest. Simplicity in design is the 
most striking evidence of real merit. The insignia 


of beauty lies in its greater conception as applied 
to the home. 

To-day we see many homes erected with a stucco 
exterior. It might be added that some of these, and 
a goodly percentage, are lacking in the very essen- 
tial for which we were originally striving—the at- 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF STUCCO FINISH RELIEVED BY THE BLOCK 
EXFFECT AT THE CORNERS 


tractive exterior. This is due to several things. In 
the first place the style of the house is such as to 
make the exterior inharmonious. The lines and 
angles are out of proportion and the setting lack- 
ing in important respects. The exterior itself is 
devoid of proper color effect, and the material, 
sometimes of poor quality and improperly applied, 
gives the structure a hideous appearance. 

To make the stucco exterior home of real at- 
tractiveness, and to make it likewise durable, we 
cannot afford to use inferior material. The logic 
of this is so plain as to need no comment. Then, 
with good material in the hands of inferior or care- 
less workmen, there will be a like unsatisfactory 
job, and the house will be to the owner what it is 
to the beholder—a miserable makeshift. It might 
be added that with the use of the best stucco the 
effects possible are wonderful, and with the use 
of the contrary kind there is nothing that will so 
mar its value and its outward appearance. 

Some contractors, and they are not alone the 
guilty parties in such cases, resort to inferior ma- 
terial, with the addition of inferior workmanship, 
and in this way make the home anything but 
attractive and a just cause for complaint. To make 
stucco durable, attractive and combine with these 
attributes the effects that are sought by the home 
builder, the best material only should be applied 
to the walls. In no case should lime become a part 
of the stucco, as lime kills the life of the material, 
as well as its appearance. 

It is an erroneous idea that some home builders 
have that stucco can only be made in the natural 
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cement color, or confined to gray, of several shades, 
or white. The inferior grades, it must be admitted, 
are confined to a limited number of colors, and even 
then to such shades as will not long retain their 
original hue. Instances of this are common, and 
further there are to be seen vast cracks, even loose 
sections and sometimes large sections falling off. 


Gocd Materials Should Be Used 


These defects are laid to the foundation, or to 
the lath, by the man who has applied the stucco 
many times, and he seeks to hide his own inferior 
material or lack of conscientious labor. Good 
stucco, that which contains no lime at all, only a 
combination of Portland cement, pure sand or silica 
and crushed stone, marble, quartz, granite, or what- 
ever aggregate may be used as the finish, when 
placed upon a foundation of either wood or metal 
lath or other durable surface will insure the very 
best possible results to the home builder. It will 
do more—it will be possible with a material of this 
kind to make the color effects, not only of many 
hues, but to harmonize with any desired effect. 


The Color Scheme 


The colors are of the most delicate hues, and the 
shades will last as long as the house itself. But 
there must be care exercised in the building of the 
home to bring about this result. The entire struc- 
ture must be built with honesty and good mate- 
rials should be used in all important sections. If 
the foundation is weak in any part, we must expect 
the best quality of stucco to show cracks when the 
house settles. Even brick and stone will crack un- 
der such strains. The fault in this case is due to 
inferior workmanship. 

The lath should preferably be metal, as it has 
proven its greater service for such work. Where 
the best Portland cement stucco is used, however, 
wood lath, when properly applied, will give entire 
satisfaction to the owner. One thing should be kept 
well in mind, and this is the security of the roof. 
If there are any weaknesses in this way, there will 
be some serious danger of the best stucco being 
damaged. The base, water tables, sills, door and 
window frames should be set with care and the 
other exterior sections of the house in no essential 
part slighted. The results of this carelessness will 
act as a loophole and will permit the stucco to show 
greater or less damage. 


Three Coats Should Be Applied 


When properly applied stucco should be put on in 
three distinct coats. The first, or scratch coat, with 
as much care as the second and final or “‘dash coat.” 
The second coat serves as a greater foundation and 
as a surface for the outer finish. This third coat 
can be either of “rough cast” or “float,” according 
to the nature of the application, one being less un- 
even in texture than the other. There should be 
ample time allowed between the application of the 
several surfaces to permit them to dry out, and be- 
come hardened before applying the successive coat. 

To make the color effects possible one has to pur- 
chase only the best Portland cement stucco, the 
color being already mixed in, and only needing the 
addition of water to make it workable. Sometimes 
marble, granite, or quartz chips or gravel are used 
to make a more attractive exterior possible. Some 
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of these, when mixed and applied with intelligence, 
permit of an acid washing, that brings out most 
wonderful effects and distinguishes the house for 
its signal beauty. 

Good stucco can be applied to wood, metal, brick 
or tile surface. In the remodeling of homes it has 
been found an ideal material. It is so easily ap- 
plied and the cost so low, comparatively, that it has 
become one of the very popular materials for home 
building. It is durable, lasting for years intact, 
and is accepted by the insurance fire underwriters 
as a fire resisting material even when applied to 
frame houses. 


Building for Durability 


It might be considered, at least by some, to be 
an inferior and cheap house material. To-day there 
are a large number of residences coated with the 
best quality of stucco. The inferior kind is only 
found on the cheap house. The man who builds 
the more costly home is insistent upon having only 
the best, and this costs so little more than the less 
desirable kind as to be only a trifling reason why 
it should not be adopted by the home builder. He 
is not building for a day or a month, but for years, 
and he should have not only an attractive exterior, 
but one that will serve him for years and always 
be to him a source of comfort. 


ee 


Electricity in the Home 


The growing popularity of electricity for a great 
variety of purposes in the modern home is well illus- 
trated in the case of the residence of a Mrs. Bald- 
win, located about 15 miles east of Los Angeles, 
Cal. Here special attention has been given to the 
lighting effects. On the large uncovered veranda 
of the house about twenty-five single lights of un- 
usual design attract the attention of the visitor. In 
one of the rooms a particularly striking placement 
of electric lamps reflects indirect lighting units on 
the light colored ceiling and displays many rare and 
valuable paintings to the greatest advantage. 

One of the novel features of this electrified home 
is the fumeless, odorless kitchenette, where a fully- 
equipped electric range and other appliances help 
to solve the servant problem. 

There is also an electrically equipped laundry, 
where electric washing machines, irons, driers and 
other modern apparatus are in constant service. In 
the basement of the building is located an elec- 
trically-driven refrigerating plant of six tons ca- 
pacity. The machine produces about 400 lb. of ice 
each day. Adjoining the plant are the electric vac- 
uum cleaning machines, which extend throughout 
the house. 

Water for drinking purposes is electrically cooled 
and purified and distributed, while water for the en- 
tire establishment is obtained from a well in the re- 
mote section of the grounds and piped by means of 
an electrically-driven pump to a nearby reservoir. 

The house, which is of Grecian architecture, 
stands in the center of a 15-acre plot under the 
Sierras, with a mountain growing out of the back 
yard. Surrounded by a clump of trees on the west 
side of the house is an open plunge completely fur- 
nished with lockers, showers and other conveniences. 
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Beene Milewnd Cabinet Work 


Various Methods of Figuring Costs—The Task 
of the Estimator—His Zeal to Get Business 


EARLY all the mill work done 
by the average wood-work- 
ing shop is secured by com- 
petitive bids, based on esti- 
mates of the cost of materials 
and the amount of labor re- 
quired. The methods of as- 
certaining these costs depend 
largely on the kind of cost 

Jf system used. When the sys- 
| tem gives separate results for 

/ each department, and each 

job is worked completely 

from rough lumber to fin- 
ished product, under separate order numbers for 
each class of items, the cost of the frames, doors, 

“sash, trim and cabinet work can each be ascertained 
and used as a basis for estimating future work of 
the same class. 


Margin of Profit 


If the cost system simply records the time and 
material, and the same shop order number is used 
for the entire job, there will be very little from 
which to determine the cost of any particular item 
or set of items, to show whether they were made 
at a profit or loss; but the total figures will show 
what the margin is for the entire job. This is bet- 
ter than waiting for the annual inventory to show 
what the average has been for the entire year, but 
gives no results that will disclose any leaks in any 
particular department, that may be easily remedied 
if discovered and located. 

Many shops figure the cost of material and labor 
from a schedule of prices taken from some stand- 
ard price list, but they have no means of knowing 
what it costs to produce the goods in their own fac- 
tory. The percentage added or deducted from the 
list price is based largely on the competition to be 
met in securing the work, and the volume of work 
already on hand. 


Task of the Estimator 


The task of the estimator doing the work for 
such firms is an easy one, says W. J. Malette in the 
Wood Worker, as it is not difficult for an experi- 
enced man to count off the list of items from the 
plans and specifications and tack on the schedule 
price. In the percentage to be added or deducted 
is where his judgment will have to be pitted against 
his competitors, as they may be using the same 
price list. Frequently this point is decided by the 
head of the firm in consultation with the estimator, 
and in many cases, especially in small shops, they 
are one and the same person. The only possible 
“come-back” to an estimator, with this method, is 
an error in the quantity taken from the plans, and 


even that will not appear unless the quantities fur- 
nished are carefully checked against the estimate 
list. 

In higher-grade work there is very little chance 
of finding a price list that is reliable, and any firm 
that does that class of work usually has a cost sys- 
tem that can be depended upon to furnish enough 
data on which to base a reasonable estimate. Regu- 
lar work, such as counters, shelving, partitions, etc., 
can usually be reduced to the cost per lineal foot, 
but any such method is not very accurate, as there 
are so many different types, sizes and grades, that 
vary greatly in cost of manufacture. 


Basing Cost in Lineal Feet 


An estimator who bases cost on lineal feet should 
be well acquainted with the type of work wanted 
and the cost of producing it in his factory, or his 
figures will be only guesswork, and probably pretty 


‘wild at that. Experience is the best teacher in this 


line, but some firms pay pretty dearly for the inex- 
perience of those who do their estimating. The 
man who has worked his way up through the fac- 
tory to the position of estimator is pretty sure to 
know what kinds of work require the most labor to 
produce. He will usually figure pretty high on spe- 
cial work—and lose the job to some other fellow 
who does not know the actual cost of special de- 
tails and set-ups. 

Recently I saw a motto which reads something 
like this: “Any fool can cut prices, but it takes a 
good man to produce a better article at less cost.” 
This should be displayed conspicuously in every 
factory office. The zeal of the estimator to get 
business often gets the better of his judgment, then 
he depends on the shop management to take it out 
of the job some way, if possible, to save a margin 
of profit. 


Problem for the Estimator to Solve 


When the estimator for cabinet work bases his 
figures on the cost of producing the goods in his 
own shop, he has a difficult problem to solve, for he 
must first find just how much material will go into 
the finished product. This requires something be- 
sides ability to read blueprints, for the average ar- 
chitectural draftsman knows very little about the 
construction of the work he shows with his finely- 
drawn lines. Even when full-size details are fur- 
nished, the amount of lumber does not show, as the 
outlines only can be followed in construction. Box- 
ing can often save a lot of lumber, with no loss of 
necessary strength or durability, but only a practi- 
cal mechanic can determine how this can be done to 
advantage. The proportion of labor to the quantity 
of lumber is a fine way to determine the cost of 
cabinet work. This can only be determined by past 
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experience in the same line and class of work, and 
a proper cost system will furnish the exact data. 

The experienced man who has worked in the shop 
on small cabinets, with lumber worked into small 
sizes, knows how much more time it takes to work 
up and finish 100 ft. of lumber in that way than in 
work where the lumber is in large pieces. Not only 
is there the extra cutting of lumber into small sizes, 
but also the working and assembling them in the 
cabinet room amounts to nearly as much for small 
pieces as large ones. Sometimes the very small- 
ness of a special cabinet makes it more difficult to 
machine and assemble than if it were double or 
treble the size, with exactly the same number of 
pieces to be handled. 

This fact is very easily overlooked by an esti- 
mator who has had no shop experience to guide him 
in determining the labor cost on this class of work. 
The only safe way is to refer to the records of the 
cost system in similar work done previously. Often 
something entirely different from any previous 
work will show up, and a price is wanted before the 
order can be secured; and the successful estimator 
is certainly not the one who gets the work at too 
low a figure to make a profit for his firm. He may 
beat the others by figuring lower, but if his fac- 
tory cannot produce the goods at the price he gets 
for them he should be called to account for the loss. 
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It will not do to try to shift the responsibility for 
the loss to the shop management, for their business 
is to produce the goods as cheaply as possible and 
keep within the specifications, regardless of the 
contract price—which they probably know nothing 
about and are not responsible for. Of course, 
proper care in selection of suitable materials, econ- 
omy in working, and up-to-date machinery and 
equipment will materially reduce the cost, but that 
is another chapter. The cost in the drafting room, 
for detailing, laying out and billing in the mate- 
rials for special work should not be overlooked in 
the estimate, unless that expense is provided for in 
the percentage added for overhead expenses. 

When work is scarce and hard to get at a rea- 
sonable price, the estimator is expected to figure 
pretty low, for no mill can afford to let experienced 
men go and the factory stand idle, hence work 
taken for the cost of production, plus overhead ex- 
pense, is better than none at all. Where the man- 
agement has won the confidence of the employees . 
by fair treatment and wages in prosperous times, 
it is quite possible to induce them to stand a tem- 
porary cut in wages and so reduce the cost of pro- 
duction. This will give the management a chance 
to secure some orders that it would not otherwise 
dare to take at the price offered, and keep all hands 
busy, even in slack periods. 


Efficiency in Modern House Painting 


Surfaces to Be Painted Must Be Carefully Con- 


sidered—I-wo General 


T some time or another most of us have 
JAX kidded carpenter friends about being 

“wood-butchers,” but now along comes a 
man who calls himself a “Paint Doctor.” Odd, 
isn’t it? 

But there is at least an interesting likeness be- 
tween the physician and the painter. The former 
must study his patient, learn what is wrong, pre- 
scribe and treat him. And the painter, to succeed 
in all of his work, must consider carefully the sur- 
face he is to paint and analyze the conditions under 
which he is to work. 


Things to Do Before Painting a Building 


When called upon to paint a building this Paint 
Doctor thinks it is an advantage to examine it and 
find out the kind of lumber or paint used, says a 
writer in the Carter Times. If the old paint went 
wrong, he tries to find the cause, so as to guard 
against its occurring again. When the paint has 
scaled, he wants to know why. Was the fault in 
the paint or the wood? With a case of blistering, 
was wet lumber responsible, a leaky gutter, a care- 
less painter or moisture from other sources? Was 
the wood primed with yellow ochre, which absorbs 
moisture and doesn’t dry, or else throws off the 
finishing coats? 

To get the most value out of a paint investment 
involves quite a comprehensive knowledge of ma- 


Classes—Old Surfaces 


terials, conditions and men. It means finding out 
the one best way to paint each house, and that 
amounts to the much talked of “efficiency” of to-day. 
No two surfaces are exactly alike, but on new work 
they may be conveniently divided into two general 
classes: In the first are dry, porous soft woods, 
such as white pine, poplar, white wood, cotton wood, 
etc. The second class consists of such lumber as 
presents a hard surface well filled with sap, which 
makes it difficult for paint to anchor itself in the 
pores sufficiently to avoid scaling, such as pitch pine, 
cypress, redwood and red cedar. 


The White Pine Class of Surfaces 


With the white pine class of surfaces it is desir- 
able to get as much oil as possible into the wood 
and paint. The amount and the quality of the lin- 
seed oil used determine the length of satisfactory 
service rendered by the paint. On new lumber at 
least three fairly thin coats ought to be applied. 
To use but two requires that the paint be mixed 
thick to cover well, and thick paint does not carry 
sufficient oil to satisfy the lumber and bind the pig- 
ment to the surface as well. Too few coats, which 
means too little oil, on this kind of surface result 
in premature and rapid wearing off of the paint. 
In the case of gray or slate colors produced with 
lamp black spotting, or fading in spots, also results. 
Thin coats are better than thick because they carry 
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more oil, dry better and brush out more uniformly. 

The pitch pine class of lumber is used to-day on 
most new buildings. It is not more difficult to 
handle, but requires different treatment. The prim- 
ing coat should contain less oil and more turpentine. 
Probably two-thirds oil and one-third turpentine 
will be found best on an average and will give a 
surface that does not possess too high a gloss to 
take the second coat well. It should dry with a 
semi-flat or eggshell gloss surface. 


The Pitch Pine Class of Surfaces 


For the pitch pine class of lumber tests made 
under the direction of the New Jersey Master Paint- 
ers’ Association showed excellent results from the 
use of a priming coat mixed in the proportion of 
34 lb. of Carter pure white lead, 66 Ib. Carter dry 
red lead, 6 gal. raw linseed oil, 1 gal. turpentine 
and 1 qt. of japan drier. Finishing coats are of 
pure white lead mixed in the usual way. This re- 
quires a three-coat job, but it is cheap insurance 
against scaling paint, and three coats will usually 
wear enough longer than two to offset the little ad- 
ditional expense. When white lead is used with a 
primer on the pitch pine class of lumber the addi- 
tion of one-half pint of benzole (solvent naphtha 
- 160 deg.) to the gallon of paint, mixed as usual, 
will assist the paint to penetrate the pores of the 
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wood more deeply and gain a better anchorage. 
Add the benzole to the priming coat only immedi- 
ately before brushing it on. It evaporates rapidly. 

Old surfaces to be repainted may likewise be di- 
vided into two classes for convenience, and here 
again the painter, like the doctor, must analyze. 
He must look carefully to see what is needed before 
he can intelligently prescribe the treatment. 


Old Surfaces 

One kind of surface is that which has always 
been painted with pure white lead and pure lin- 
seed oil, and simply has become discolored from 
smoke and dust. The oil has worn out pretty well, 
and after dusting off the building is ready for re- 
painting with no additional trouble or expense. The 
old paint will soak up oil from the new and thus 
renew its binder and anchorage in the pores of the 
wood. Usually two coats of paint, mixed fairly 
thin and yet sufficiently heavy to cover well make 
a nice job under these conditions. 

The other kind of an old surface to be repainted 
is the one upon which hard, inelastic paint has been 
used. Then even if the old paint is not cracked and 
scaled, it is usually too hard to be penetrated by 
the oil of the new coat and consequently the new 
coat of paint merely lays on the surface and must 
depend upon the old paint for its anchorage; it can 
not anchor itself in the pores of the wood. 


Simple Concrete Step Construction 


Details Showing an Easy Method of Making Steps 
d Safe and Durable—Proportions of the Mixture 


the steps leading to a building 
entrance are subject to ex- 
and 


[: is a well known fact that 


1 ceedingly severe usage, 


~ with the lower portion in con- 
tact with the ground, resulting in alternate wetting 
and drying, decay is apt to be very rapid, making 
them unsafe and dangerous. Steps at the rear or 
kitchen entrance of the house encounter especially 
hard usage, but it is a very easy matter to have 
them durable and safe by constructing them of con- 
crete. A simple method of doing this is shown in 
the accompanying drawing. The three forms con- 
sist merely of that many boxes open at top and bot- 
tom and also at the end adjoining the door-sill. 

A rise of 8 in. and a tread of 10 in. will be found 
convenient. For this reason the height of. each 
box should be 8 in., since every box will form a 
step. All of the boxes should be of the same width, 
but each one is 10 in. shorter than the one beneath 
it, thus forming the tread of the step. If the steps 
are few in number and not too wide, 1-in. boards 
will be stiff enough to hold the concrete without 
bulging, but if there is any doubt about this it is 
better to use 2-in. plank. 

The concrete for the steps should be mixed in the 
proportion of 1 bag of Portland cement to 2% 


cu. ft. of clean coarse sand to 4 cu. ft. of crushed 
rock or pebbles. The earth beneath the steps should 
be excavated to a depth of 6 in. below the surface, 
the excavation being the exact size of the bottom 
of the steps. Make sure that the earth is level and 
compact at the bottom of the excavation. 

Place the largest box in position around the edge 
of the excavation, staking it in place at two or 


General View of the “Forms” for Building the Steps 


three points to prevent shifting. Level the first 
box very carefully by means of a carpenter’s spirit 
level. The concrete, mixed rather dry, should be 
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deposited in the box and thoroughly tamped and 
compacted until moisture rises to the surface. 
Work or spade the concrete thoroughly along the 
sides of the “forms” so as to produce a smooth sur- 
face. At the front end of the box, where the con- 
crete becomes the tread, the surface of the con- 
crete is carefully leveled off and smoothed with a 
trowel for a distance of about 12 in. from the outer 
edge. Immediately after this is done the second 
and smaller box is placed on top of the first one, 
being fastened thereto by a few nails through the 
upright cleats shown in the drawing. The nails 
must not be so long as to project through the 
“forms” and into the concrete. Fill the second box 
with concrete immediately, being careful that no 
dirt or other foreign matter falls or collects on the 
surface of the first batch of concrete, as this would 
prevent a good bond between the two layers. Finish 
this step or slab in exactly the same manner as de- 
scribed for the first step. The last or third step is 
constructed in exactly the same manner as those 
previously described. 

The brace between the two back cleats is for the 
purpose of preventing the boards from spreading 
at the side next to the wall. The outer surface of 
the top step is carefully leveled off with a straight- 
edge and finished by troweling to a smooth surface. 
Excessive troweling, however, must be avoided. 
Not more than a half hour should elapse between 
placing the concrete for each step so that the con- 
crete first deposited will not harden and set up 
before the next form is filled. After the steps are 
about one week old, the forms may be removed and 
the steps used. After the forms are removed any 
roughness or irregularities may be smoothed down 
and the surface of the entire steps finally finished 
by rubbing with an old piece of emery wheel and 
water or carborundum and water. Where the work 
includes many steps, a hollow space is generally left 
under the main body of the steps to effect a saving 
in materials. Where this is done the platform and 
steps are reinforced with steel rods or heavy wire 
mesh to prevent cracking. 


Death of John A. Hill 


John Alexander Hill, a dominant personality in 
the technical publishing field, died of heart disease 
in his automobile on his way to his business offices 
in New York on Monday morning, Jan. 24. His 
end is particularly sudden in the light of the recol- 
lection of his seemingly limitless energy and his 
apparently rugged physique; not yet 58 years of age 
and the head of a towering business which he had 
been building up in recent years, he was far from 
being regarded as at the retiring age, either from 
the standpoint of the industries he was serving or 
from that of the properties by which these indus- 
tries were served and of which properties he was 
the head. 

Mr. Hill’s career is a notable example of a suc- 
cessful man who did not find his chosen work early 
in life. Born at Sandgate in February, 1858, he 
was 38 years of age before he became a publisher, 
although for eight years he had been editor of 
Locomotive Engineering. Prior to 1888, when he 
got his contact with the publishing business, he had 
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owned and operated machine shops and had been a 
locomotive engineer. Following his editorship of 
Locomotive Engineering, he became president of the 
American Machinist Press in 1896 and in 1902 the 
Hill Publishing Company, of which he was presi- 
dent, was organized. Meanwhile, from 1900 to 
1902, he served as mechanical engineer of the Gen- 
eral Manifold Company, Franklin, Pa., building 
and superintending the arrangement of plant, de- 
signing special machinery, including continuous 
manifolding machines and other improvements in 
printing machinery, especially sheet-fed rotary 
presses. 

As head of the Hill Publishing Company, he 
printed what are known as the Hill engineering 
weeklies; namely, the American Machinist, Power, 
Engineering and Mining Journal, Engineering 
News and Coal Age. He was president of the Mc- 


THE LATE J. A. HILL 


Graw-Hill Book Company, publisher of scientific 
books, and he established the Hill Publishing Com- 
pany of London of which he was chairman, publish- 
ing the European edition of the American Machin- 
ist, and he established the Deutscher Hill Verlag, 
A.G., of Berlin, publishers of Maschinenban. One 
of the big monuments to the efforts of his later 
years is the great building which he erected on 
Thirty-sixth Street, New York, to house the edi- 
torial, business and printing departments of the 
Hill papers. Not only is this lofty structure a 
model in respect to the arrangement and equipment 
for the convenience and economies of the printing — 
and publishing business, but it is conspicuous among 
New York’s industrial buildings in the provisions 
for the safety, comfort and health of the employees. 


Meeting of Agricultural Engineers 


The American Society of Agricultural Engineers 
held its ninth annual meeting at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill., Dec. 28-30. During the three days’ 
sessions many interesting subjects were discussed, 
and the papers and committee reports presented 
showed that much effort was put forth to make the 
gathering the most notable in the history of the 
organization. 
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Current News of Builders’ Exchanges 


Campaigns for Increasing Membership of Various 


Bodies—New Officers for 1916—Christmas Frolic 


Christmas Frolic of Cleveland Builders’ Exchange 


ORE than seven hundred members of The 
Builders’ Exchange of Cleveland, Ohio, assem- 
bled in Chamber of Commerce Hall in that 
city on the evening of Dec. 20 for the annual 

Christmas frolic of the exchange. The occasion was 
characterized by the presence of former United States 
Senator Theodore E. Burton, candidate for president, 
who at the close of his speech was presented with a 
miniature “White House” as a token of good wishes 
from the builders of his native city. A toy residence 
was presented to President Abram Garfield of the 
Cleveland Chapter, American Institute of Architects, 
who was another speaker during the evening. 

A large representation of the architects was present 
due chiefly to the fact that a volunteer company of 
actors from the chapter put on a play, entitled “Select- 
ing an Architect.” This sketch illustrated the trials of 
a Board of Trustees in a neighboring village, choosing 
from among several architects the one who should de- 
sign their proposed church. 

A play depicting the difficulties encountered by the 
public in choosing between different kinds of materials 
was also a feature of the program, this play being en- 
titled “Life’s Toughest Problem, or Shall We Build of 
Lumber or of Brick?” The question was. finally settled 
at the end of a two-act farce by the presentation of a 
composite house in which all kinds of materials were 
given due recognition. The sketch for this house was 
made by a Cleveland architect who received many com- 
pliments for his ingenuity. 


Annual Meeting of New Orleans Contractors’ and 
Dealers’ Exchange 


The annual business meeting of the Contractors’ and 
Dealers’ Exchange of New Orleans, La., was held on 
Monday, Dec. 13, when officers for the ensuing year 
were chosen as follows: 


HIMCSIOUCILG etatevete teieislers sais os Herman H. Thomas 
ACEC ESTOCNG a cleisie oss ss eles J. W. Lennox 
TURCUSUT.ET Aa aicictaie Sisiee = 3 3 James M. McGowan 
ONO hog gt Be eee ae ee R. L. McChesney 


A Board of Directors was also elected, consisting of 
seventeen members. 


Annual Meeting of St. Paul Exchange 


The annual meeting of the Builders’ Exchange of 
St. Paul occurred in December, when officers for the 
ensuing year were elected as follows: 


TETROEYIENOIND 2 tacld C0 AO DRO: A. P. Cameron 
First Vice-President ......... Paul Steenberg 
Second Vice-President ......+++.. R. A. Beier 
EF COSUVC TMM Nate sis sicie 6) s 01 01s) clesere O. Lampland 
IOETCLOLY Ue icin asco nvcewss A. V. Williams 


The president, departing from the usual custom, pre- 
sented a brief report dealing with the general history 
of the work of the organization during the year, the 
details being submitted in reports of various commit- 
tees. 

The Exchange held its annual “Christmas party” at 
the Masonic Temple on Friday evening, Dec. 17, the 
number in attendance being 350. It was a representa- 
tive gathering of the members, young and old, and 
embraced contractors, sub-contractors, materialmen, 
bondmen, etc., etc. The hall was appropriately deco- 


rated and a Victrola furnished appropriate music while 
the guests assembled. The president welcomed the 
guests in a few brief remarks, delivered several good 
stories, and then introduced the master of ceremonies— 
Santa Claus. The proceedings were of a decidedly 
humorous character and the attempt at preserving 
order was made by “Officer 666.” For his services he 
was rewarded with a purse of $1.23. The affair closed 
with an excellent buffet luncheon, and following the 
usual custom the Christmas tree and trimmings were 
sent by the committee to the crippled children’s ward 
at the City Hospital.. 


Sacramento Builders’ Exchange 


At a meeting held Dec. 23, the newly organized 
Builders’ Exchange of Sacramento, Cal., named the fol- 
lowing as a membership committee: W. Keating, C. 
Guth, R. Rowe, I. C. Boss, E. Hite, W. Scoville, C. Vi 
Schneider, T. Enwright, P. J. O’Brien, E. S. Warner 
and B. Scollan. On Jan. 11 an executive committee of 
eleven members was to be elected. 


Officers of Salt Lake City Exchange 


At the recent annual meeting of the Builders’ Ex- 
change of Salt Lake City, Utah, J. H. Angell was 
elected president; Martin Benson, vice-president; J. M. 
Silvers, secretary; A. Rudine, treasurer. These officers 
with G. R. Cushing, E. H. Dundas and O. Chytraus con- 
stitute the board of directors. 


Annual Meeting of Lansing Exchange 


At the annual meeting of the Builders’ and Traders’ 
Exchange of Lansing, Mich., officers were elected for 
the ensuing year as follows: 


ERERUAGTUG Ee rraett ohle oie tists ei catenins A. H. Heise 
WAGE TESIOEIUG a cere ¢ elsis si oleiats. ce cehe E. L. Smith 
I GETOTOTY ancinidia cle 0655s cintapie ss Robert K. Orr 
PC USUTECT ine wicle cele sisietele’ sl eievers aie A. L. Bertram 


A resolution declaring the Exchange in favor of a 
Building Code in Lansing and authorizing the appoint- 
ment of a committee of five to confer with the City 
Council was passed. It was also decided to affiliate 
with the National Association of Builders’ Exchange. 


Membership Campaign by Philadelphia Exchange . 


The Master Builders’ Exchange of Philadelphia, Pa., 
has just been waging a campaign to increase the mem- 
bership. There are in the city at least 2000 men en- 
gaged in the building business who are eligible to 
membership, and fifty teams consisting of two members 
each were organized for the purpose under the man- 
agement of the chairman of the Membership Commit- 
tee, W. Nelson Mayhew, president of the Iron Trades 
Association of Philadelphia. These teams were to com- 
pete for two handsome trophies to be awarded to those 
securing the largest number of candidates. Upon se- 
curing 1000 members the dues were to be reduced from 
$50 to $25 per annum. Latest reports showed that good 
progress was being made, and at a dinner given by the 
officials of the Exchange on Jan. 11 for the 100 field 
workers conducting the campaign, a unanimous decision 
was made to continue the movement until 2000 new 
members were enrolled. 
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Brief Review of the Building Situation 


Building Operations for December in 120 Cities Show 
an Increase of 38.18 Per Cent Over December, 1914 


E value of the building operations for which. 


permits were issued in December compares very 

favorably with the corresponding month of 

1914 and brings the total to approximately the 
same as that for December, 1918. In this connection 
it should be borne in mind that December a year ago 
showed a heavy falling off es compared with the year 
previous, due to the uncertainties growing out of the 
European conflict. The reports which reach us fr6m 
120 cities of the country indicate a gain of 38.18 per 
cent, as compared with the same month in 1914, thus 
showing that the building industry has practically as- 
sumed a normal condition. 

In the eastern zone, which embraces the territory 
lying east of Pittsburgh and north of Washington, there 
are forty-seven cities covered by the accompanying re- 
port, thirty-one showing increases and sixteen de- 
creases, with a resultant gain of 39.37 per cent. 


CITIES OF THE EASTERN STATES 


December, December, 
1915 1914 
AIDANY Wie Ae lee ee eee $458,850 $330,460 
‘Allentown |). Soko cee ee eee »85 31,205 
FA IEOOTIA, bi haye sels Gis Siete epee ee ee 10,601 30,079 
Atlantic Clevo. se een ae ee eae 442,344 132,812 
AUDUPTG Sica soca eee ee 7,600 6,585 
Binghamton) 4)... eee 114,808 63,118 
Bayonne’. ..)s cis eine ee eee 127,348 64,100 
BOStONi Vac cic. ios) ee 2,585,093 3,288,000 
IBriGSeport si. vs eee eee 701,740 186,574 | 
Brockton (5,2 eke \ See ee 48,475 14,850 
IBUTtalon ii io6 neice Re oe eee 895,000 347,000 
Bast ,Orange (2 Seo ee 61,066 ale Bayar eal 
Blizabeth oo ek ee ee ee 230,828 33,518 
FOVIC is seit di Ae sid Cae Ce eee 104,523 73,065 
Blarrisbur faces esuanue sera eee ee 108,450 17,100 
Hartford (i... Yee ee eee eee 318,390 284,605 
Hoboken. sisi) bcaceeeeeeeene Meee nee 12,325 10,125 
Holyoke: .ioV sae eee 57,900 51,500 
Haverhill 02 0.\..cecc seers cee 357,550 80,000 
Lawrence: fa. 3 hie Meee oes, oe eres 103,795 152,100 
Manchester (cio. Geers ies ae eer 54,615 197,467 
Montclair; Nic J Shae oe 256,259 91,061 
Newark, sINie siete cee, cane eae 587,287 311,632 
New Bedford? 1.7. ceinme eie ee aee 166,180 81,317 
New Britain ic 22 aeetene es eee 22,065 22,900 
New Haven it \.0.: Sceaieacie sere ote caer 283,955 495,970 
New York: 
Manhattan’ «.):hc eae ie eee 4,126,085 1,544,744 
BON Sida sles ee ae 2,286,886 292,072 
Brooklyn! ss2.5. 08 Go, eee 4,297,930 1,598,315 
Queens. SN. Sis Rae eh ey. Peete 1,407,909 845,007 
Richmond’ fal ae ee eee 135,962 209,126 
Passaic s/h Bane noe ea ee 49,475 36,300 
Paterson. 6.8 fonts eee 232,147 68,635 
Philadelphia’ +<:p ete oe es eee 2,703,070 1,261,350 
Pittsbureh ). 3/03 eee eae 2,995,596 3,473,100 
Portland, “Mew i veg ses ce cee eee 75,230 40,500 
Quincy!) 32. 20 e ae, Bee, See 136,280 149,635 
Reading’ eck Pasian ake eee 7,000 9,675 
Rochester A053 Ss saa Oe oe 647,300 363,599 
Serantoni | Sen ssa cea eee 92,101 128,406 
Schenectady ..0.:25 aioe eee ee 75,990 83,878 
Springfield ji Mass.) vic cen eee eee 596,790 285,660 
SYTacuse, oes Beals ee eee 359,895 145,403 
TOY oie s.3 Ri aaaue BARE oe ke ee Eee 28,935 61,335 
UTICA ot yoyeie aia, ate eee ns ae ee 54,150 89,740 
Wilkes-Barre §)2si eae ee eee 79,786 42,029 
BWV OF COST er il piekuncs a ayes nl sis ateleyran nena 226,822 175,440 


The middle section of the country has the distinction 
of showing the largest increase, as compared with De- 
cember a year ago, of the four zones considered. Here, 
thirty-six cities reporting show increased activity in 
twenty-nine, while seven show decreased activity in 
new work projected, the result being a gain of 47.65 
per cent, as compared with December, 1914. 


CITIES OF THE MIDDLE STATES 


December, December, 
1915 1914 

AKO fils Grok 3 canbe ee eee See $566,425 $143,420 
Cedar ;Rapids ) cig sede Gets eer 85,000 547,650 
Canton One oe ie Bee Been oe Nee 161,700 37,275 
Chicarom ei ie Sircwsrt ies Uae 10,640,200 6,214,050 
Gincinnatl Gains dicts ton ci oie ote 1,113,110 209,045 
Cleveland Fe ais cre ctis ance iaels ee eee ee 2,985,825 1,216,775 
Columbus ice ae ae eee ee 150,340 1,005,200 


CITIES OF THE MIDDLE STATES (Continued) 


December, December, 
1915 1914 

Davenport) Uae saoes jee: ee eee 120,985 36,450 
Dayton oad eer tes ee 120,195 23,195 
Des: Moines, .7tis 7. ba Mee ee ee 82,355 48,700 
Detroit '\\.\..7¢ aun aoe Gee ee 2,966,360 1,440,370 
Duluth 553 sae he eee 172,491 ,975 
Hast St. Liouishs.. . seen eee 10,795 45,835 
Hvansville Soon. see eee 523,842 13,833 
Fort: Wayne ich ome nue ete Cee ae 106,500 272,000 
Grand Rapids. acre eee 130,770 125,750 
indianapolis. 7.1.) ee 434,736 219,460 
Kansas' City, ) Moo. oh ee een eee 612,525 223,600 
Kansas City, Kian eee een enn 36,595 37,425 
Lincoln.\.-..ge eee See ee oe ee 64,685 35,600 
Milwaukee | scale ae a eee 760,467 430,007 
Minneapolis, Ae). en ee ee ee 1,294,340 521,400 
Omaha © 2.3.2 ae eee 643,830 216,475 
POOria. © sislccte eee eet eee ee slg by lr (sk 79,925 
South: Bends: s2 eee eee eee 17,003 35,980 
Sagina W '\, ac Jaedenar ee eee 12,195 12,450 
St. Joseph 9 o) a0. Shae G0 ee ae ae 37,331 24,395 
St.) Lowis) p52) 2s ae eee 637,977 378,791 
St. Paul. ccs idee oe ee ee 1,942,530 510,646 
Sioux’! City \. Finite some an ere ee 165,400 66,610 
Springfield}: TU av gs eee eee 57,200 33,375 
Superior, Wisidmc nce oe 19,240 18,395 
Toledo.r2 sae) eee Pn a oa tial e 850,425 144,945 
TOpeka :..o.ai5 4. eee eee eee 26,750 6,625 
Wichita,” Kant veer eae eee 188,050 31,700 
Youngstown), sew. sae ene 336,125 38,405 - 


The southern cities reporting show a gain of 42.31 
per cent as compared with the same month the year 
before, there being seventeen cities showing increases 
and only two decreases, the latter being New Orleans 
and Savannah, 


CITIES OF THE SOUTHERN STATES 


December,’ December, 
1915 1914 

Atlanta ©. 0325 sve eee $254,459 $132,656 
Baltimore: ice. 2 eee 360,842 243,750 
Birmingham) sa ee eee ee eee 140,485 100,307 
Chattanooga (31925) a eee 92,726 28,258 
Dallas, Tex, | 6200) oon So eee 311,169 110,025 
Huntington’ (ine) ee eee 80,189 19,075 
Jacksonville) y4 ce an eee 236,663 79,800 
Louisville: .i952 Sao ae ee 196,130 188,330 
Memphis:)/4:. sats there eee 110,040 52,200 
New Orleans’ fi 70.7 ae cate eee 172,892 274,172 
Norfolls, \ Va aie mae sen nee 199,227 54,070 
Oklahoma | City) 4a le) eee 61,850 7,865 
Richmond’ Wangs ee a eee 285,187 212,500 
Savannah Piziis Ns tome sien ee ere 29,475 42,945 
San: Antoniow Sees oe eee 334,500 69,295 
Shreveport: 354s oe nee 87,012 17,817 
TAMDAS eRe ek aes Cee eee en ee 69,370 39,295 
Washington’ «Wises che nee eee 540,679 433,036 
Wilmington) if 2. ono eee 108,225 12,282 


The striking feature of the results from Western 
cities is the heavy gain in operations in Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Berkeley and Sacramento, while im- 
portant decreases are found in Denver, Portland, Ore., 
Salt Lake City, Seattle and San Diego. 


CITIES OF THE WESTERN STATES 


December, December, 
1915 1914 

Berkeley, -Calo7 240 4g eee ie $215,900 $73,700 
Colorado Springss ae 9, 10,000 
Denver NES ee eee ee 128,440 593,510 
Mureka,) Cals iivecaos ooetice ae 6,5 5,250 
LoS VANCES: -o sla da ee eee 1,030,388 651,639 
LittlecRock ait sya cee ee 42,832 36,572 
Oakland jccvccaluns meg tone here eee 286,549 278,891 
PASACONA?) cccals con ren Oe eee ee ee 101,372 48,648 
Portland, Ones tien ea eee oe 286,445 1,601,355 
Sacramentoy 2 icrn eicies nee ae oe 153,669 9,08 
San PDIGLO st a Uy ee ee lates Met eke eee 64,179 173,135 
SaltiUake- City acl ic, Se eee 78,760 171,450 
San) Mrancisco) =. -cnechie cee eee 1,138,966 717,903 
DAN DOSE <a us sseotes-cpaye deletes acre a nennene 42,164 33,203 
Seattle weeds Os ae. ea eee eee 605,385 1,298,165 
Spokanely gnc ta ve nee wake west ceee ee 15,120 18,700 
StOCKtON Jets acc so shiees «cearetensnalciol her ereeeaene 129,369 25,420 
PACOMA Fite ee 3.0 ae, chs ses e mw, eee 55,088 43,475 


For the entire year just closed the country shows a 
slight increase over 1914, due very largely to the greater 
activity in the last few months of the year. 


Builders’ Appliances and Equipment 


Some Things of Special Interest to Those Having to 
do with the Various Branches of the Building Business 


Economy in Placing Concrete 


HE great economy of the use of small concrete 
mixers in large foundation work was well dem- 
onstrated in constructing the foundations for 
the new building of the Methodist Book Con- 

cern, now nearing completion at the corner of Rush 
and Superior Streets, Chicago, Ill. This building is de- 
signed to house the publication department of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in: this district and is one of 
the highest type of reinforced concrete construction 
throughout, all floors being of reinforced slab concrete. 
The building occupies a ground area 125 ft. square 
facing the two streets and extending to an alley in the 
center of the block. By excavating to the curbs, the 


ak 
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Fig. 


basement was extended 17 ft. beyond the building line 
on one street and 20 ft. on the other. 

The foundations and columns of the structure are 
designed to carry six stories but only four are built at 
the present time. The exterior of the building on the 
first floor is faced with Bedford stone, above which the 
facing is Hytex Rustico brick with a somewhat elab- 
orate trim of maroon terra cotta. The design of the 
structure provides a very high basement for large print- 
ing presses. To provide ample overhead space in the 
press-room, the basement was designed for a clear space 
below the sidewalk of 12 ft.6 in. The foundation piers 
rest on 45 ft. piling. To furnish a better foundation, 
the piling was driven an average of three feet deeper 
than first contemplated, which necessitated surmounting 
the concrete footings with foot pyramid bases for the 
piers. The footings for the piers are an average of 
approximately 9 ft. square by 18 in. thick and the sur- 
mounting pyramids are about 6 feet square at base, 
tapering to 2 feet square at the top. The retaining 
walls on all four sides of this building are approxi- 
mately 13 ft. 6 in. high and are of reinforced concrete. 

This construction required a very large quantity of 
concrete at and below the street level. To mix this 
concrete the contractor used two “Standard” low charg- 
ing mixers, made by The Standard Scale & Supply Co., 


1—Economy in Placing Concrete in the Foundation Construction Work of a 
Large Building in the City of Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago and Pittsburgh. A view of these mixers in 
operation is presented in Fig. 1. The great port- 
ability of these mixers enabled them to be readily 
moved along the work on the two streets and the alley 
side of the building and the depth of the basement per- 
mitted the spouting of concrete a considerable distance. 
By moving the mixers along in this manner, all of the 
concrete in the retaining walls on the two streets and 
alley sides and a considerable part of the concrete in 
the inner retaining wall was spouted from the mixers 
directly into the forms. 

For constructing the pier foundations the mixers were 
placed close to the retaining walls and moved along as 
the work progressed. Placed in this position, it was 
possible to spout concrete di- 
rectly from the mixers a lateral 
distance of 20 ft., which per- 
mitted all concrete in two rows 
of pier footings on the two 
street sides and three rows of 
footings on the alley side to be 
spouted from mixers direct to 
forms. For constructing the 
center pier footings concrete 
was spouted into bins from 
which it was gated into carts 
for delivery to the forms, but 
the portability of the mixers 
enabled them to be so placed 
that it was necessary to wheel 
very little concrete a distance 
greater than 50 ft. 

The two wide sidewalks on 
the two street sides of the build- 
ing were also constructed with 
these mixers by moving the ma- 
chine along as the work pro- 
gressed and spouting much of 
the concrete into place. It is 
estimated that fully  three- 
fourths of the large quantity 
required at and below the street 
to this building was spouted direct from the mixers to 
the forms. This not only made possible rapid work 
but greatly reduced the cost of construction. 


Fireplace Fixtures 


In connection with the equipment of the modern 
dwelling, the fireplace is one of the features usually 
included not only for the cheer which it gives during 
the damp, chilly days when the furnace has not yet 
been started, but also for the comfort which is derived 
from the genial warmth it throws out. The fireplace 
as a device for heating homes is centuries old, but to- 
day it is used for style as well as for heating. It is 
furnished with those articles which add to its attrac- 
tiveness as well as its utility, and modern ingenuity 
has improved its construction by the use of dampers, 
fire baskets, screens, etc., which increase its efficiency 
and render the fireplace perfectly safe. Bearing upon 
this important feature of the home the Stover Mfg. 
Company, 747 East Street, Freeport, Ill., has issued a 
catalog showing the assortment of artistic fireplace 
fixtures of colonial and modern design which it makes 
of carefully selected material and by skilled labor. 
The information concerning each article is of such de- 
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tail as to enuble prospective purchasers to find no diffi- 
culty in selecting the pieces best suited to their require- 
ments. <A copy of the catalog can be obtained by any 
reader on application to the company. 


“Northwestern” Concrete Mixer 


The 5-ft. concrete mixer which has recently been 
placed upon the market by the Northwestern Steel & 
Iron Works, Eau Claire, Wis., while embodying no 
radical departures, combines old and proven pronciples 
of mixer construction with new “wrinkles” to produce 
a machine which is claimed to give exceptional value 
for the price. Among the special features of this 
mixer are a semi-convex discharge drum which elimi- 
nates the pockets behind the buckets and drum head, 
thus giving the contents of the drum an extra turn as 
they are thrust against the drum head by the action of 
the paddles, buckets, etc.; the drum track which is ex- 
ceptionally wide; the counter-balanced drum which is 
chain-driven and a unique side-loading attachment. The 
attachment is compact, positive and powerful and the 
parts are all readily accessible for quick repairs. The 
engine housing is so arranged that the gearing is com- 
pletely covered, thus complying with all “Safety First” 
regulations. The wagon track is standard gauge and 


the construction of the truck frame is heavy, the latter 
being made of 5/16 x 2 x 8 in. angle iron with hot 


Fig. 2—The “Northwestern” Concrete Mixer 
riveted cross sections and corner brackets. We under- 
stand that this mixer is also built with a 10-ft. capacity 
and both sizes will carry a 20 per cent over-load. A 
general view of the mixer is shown in Fig. 2. 


New Handy-Man Book 


A new work which contains much interesting and 
valuable information for the contractor or house owner 
along the line of modern plumbing and heating supplies 
has just been issued under the title of the Hardin 
Handy-Man Book, by the Hardin-Lavin Company, 4533 
to 4543 Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago, Ill. The book 
also gives much information on installing plumbing and 
heating supplies of all kinds the new Hardin easy-way 
as well as directions for making every known repair, 
together with other useful handy-man hints. We 
understand that a copy of this book will be sent free 
upon request. The company, which deals wholesale in 
plumbing and heating supplies exclusively, selling their 
goods direct, has just finished its new building, which 
greatly increases its facilities. 


Sunlight Acetylene Gas Machine 


The lighting of isolated houses is a problem which 
confronts the dweller in the country, and one of the 
solutions is found in the use of Sunlight “Omega” gen- 
erators, illustrated in Fig. 3, and made by the Sun- 
light Gas Machine Company, 41 and 43 Warren Street, 
New York City. These generators are said to be so 
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constructed as to secure the measure of safety 
prescribed by the rules of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. There are but two parts of the gen- 
erator—the generator tank proper and the gas holder. 
At the top of the generator tank a hopper receives the 


Fig. 3—General View of the Sunlight “Omega” 
Acetylene Gas Generator 


carbide, and the quantity of the latter to be dropped or 
fed into the water of the generator tank below is auto- 
matically regulated by a feed device. The gas holder 
consists of a tank full of water, in which is placed an 
inverted tank with a bell which receives the gas from 
the generator and rises or falls with the income or out- 
flow of gas, similar to the large gas tanks in cities. 
Special emphasis is laid upon the indirect feed of the 
Sunlight generator—a device simple but efficient in con- 
struction, consisting of a double oscillating or swinging 
shutter cup. The carbide in the upper part passes into 
the lower cup and thence down into the water so that 
there is no direct connection between the carbide in the 
hopper and the water below. The arrangement of parts 
is such that in case of a leak through a broken pipe any- 
where in the building, for example, the machines is auto- 
matically stopped. Reference is made to the clear white 
diffusive light produced and to the economy of operation 
and maintenance. An attractive catalog which the 
makers have issued sets forth at length the merits of 
this generator and at the same time shows the general 
construction. 


Parks’ New Drum Sanding Machine 


A drum sander which has just been placed upon the 
market with a view to meeting the demand for a low- 
cost machine is that illustrated in Fig. 4 and which 
is made by the Parks Ball Bearing Machine Company, 


Fig. 4—Parks’ New Drum Sanding Machine 


Station A, Cincinnati, Ohio. The sand drum has proven 

to be a great labor-saving machine for smoothing up 

all kinds of hard and soft woods whether it be those 

which have laid around and require to be freshened up, 

or material that has never been planed. In the ma- 
(Continued on page 80) 
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300 Certified Plans- 
Standard or Ready-Cut! 


Send Coupon! 


—————_ Write TODAY 
7 2 FREE Plan Books 


Send now for our two plan books—Ready-Cut Homes—material cut to fit. Standard Homes 
__material in the standard way. Over 300 illustrations, floor plans, color schemes. All at 
exact prices. Both books free! Do your building at our “Mill-to-Consumer” wholesale prices— 
on any method you like. You add to your profits when you 


Build The Gordon-Van Tine 
Way-—at WHOLESALE Prices 


We sell through no agents or dealers. From catalog only. Lowest selling expense 
strips our prices to rock-bottom! Not only have we 100,000 satisfied, enthusiastic custo- 
mers among home owners but over 10,000 contractors, carpenters and builders also buy 
regularly from us. You do the same. Everything sold subject to your entire satisfaction 
or money back. Our plans contain hundreds of ideas, new wrinkles and home suggestions, 
Highest Quality; lowest prices. Distinctive homes with class to them — cosy bungalows, 
stately dwellings, comfortable cottages! Over 300 plans that will please your people. 
Every plan proven; all built hundreds of times. Makes no difference where you live: we 
ship anywhere. Also check coupon for our 156 page, illustrated book of 


Under date of Oct. 26, 1915, Chas. 
F. Spann of Oskaloosa, lowa writes:— 
“TI can recommend your materials for 
their quality, your price as being 
most reasonable and your promptness 
and square dealing as worthy of com- 


itmaca""""  5000 Building Bargains 


Packed from cover to cover with money-savers! A veritable Builders’ Encyclopedia 
and price-maker! Rips the bottom out of building material costs and millwork prices. Everything 
you need at big savings. Roofing, Hardware, Paints, Varnish, Glass, Wall Board, Nails, Screens, 
Porches, Doors, Windows, China Closet Doors, Flour Bins, Pantry Drawers, Bathroom Fixtures, 
Door Panel Mirrors, and over 5000 other items. Shipped anywhere. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
Prices all wholesale! Contains the answer to every building need. Send for it! Free! 
Use the Coupon. 


Gordon-Van Tine Company 


In Business Half a Century ! 808 Federal St.. Davenport, Iowa 


\ 


Gordon-Van Tine Co.,' 808 Federal St., Davenport, Iowa 
Please send me free the books checked. 


Building Material Bargain Catalog Standard Home 
Lumber, Millwork, Hardware, Paints,etc. Plan Book @ 
; ee Ready-Cut fa | Garages—Ready-Cut Barn and Out-Building 
Plan Book Hoofi and Portable a Plan Book 
On Nov. 12, 1915, John Coffey of SGarpled Cattapes 


Mt. Sterling, Ill., wrote us:— “The car 
of millwork arrived and everything =< —— Z it 

checked out correctly. 1 could hard- 1 ! MRA hc Soe one aca vee ae eoair a ce bin cries ona Ne ores a aka d ScD gS oe 
ly believe that a car could be gotten 
through in such short order. The 
quick service and fine material has 
made me a saving of at least 25% \ PREP INE se dee cmn dedin ag anor 8 do Ub boc Sono GOGOCOO OU Een UG OCG OURS EGONS OGe 
| on this job.”’ 


Please send me specific information about 


Davenp 
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Plate K1007, Kohler enameled one-piece sink, with right-hand drain-board 


The KOHLER trade-mark appears on every piece of KOHLER 
enameled plumbing ware. It is incorporated in faint blue in 
the enamel, at the point indicated by arrow. 


A KOHLER SINK 


will add to the 
attractiveness of any kitchen 


KOHLER trade-marked sinks 
have no joints or cracks to gather 
dirt or make cleaning difficult. 


A KOHLER sink will add attractive- 
ness to any kitchen, and make a special 
appeal to every housewife. 


The KOHLER trade-mark isa guaran- 
tee of the highest quality, and prevents 
substitution of inferior ware. 


Choose KOHLER 


for bathrooms 


The ‘“‘Viceroy’’ built-in bathtub is something 
new in enameled plumbing ware. It is cast in 
one piece and has many other features that make 
it notable. 


It is enameled all over; full size; 24 inch width 
inside; 3% inch roll rim; lightest tub of its class 
and design; low price, due to manufacturing 
economies. 


Your dealer will be glad to show KOHLER 
trade-marked, enameled plumbing ware and quote 
prices. 


Write for our ““Viceroy’’ book. 


at 5 BRANCHES 

te Its in the Kohler Enamel Bosh 
E led ————— New York 
Beamer Pittburgh 
mt! KOHLER Co “& 
Lavatories, y, het 


cule. Founded 1873 
Kohler, Wis, U.S.A. 
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Enameled Plumbing Ware : 
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chine here illustrated the self feed is such that it relieves 
the operator of the hard pressure required to hold a 
board by hand and also avoids the danger of a board 
being jerked from under the hand and thereby cutting 
him with the sandpaper. The roll, being covered with 
a coarse grade of sandpaper, serves to pull the board 
through. The feed works with a link belt from drive 
shaft and can be changed by using different sized 
sprocket wheels to feed fast and slow. It is adjustable 
for different thicknesses by means of handwheel screws 
which are provided with a spring to allow a variation 
of thickness up to 2% in. betwen the roll and the sand 
drum. The feed is arranged to swing down below the 
surface of the table so as to clear it when extra wide 
material is being run or for sanding boards on the edge. 
The double-drum sander furnished by the company hasa 
feed on each drum, the one in front being arranged so 
as to swing down in front of the machine while the 
other swings down in the rear of it so as to clear the 
table surface. The great advantage in using the double 
drum sander is that coarse paper can be used to cut 
rapidly on one drum while fine paper for finishing may 
be used on the other. 


A New Lansing Concrete Mixer 


No doubt many a building contractor doing country 
work has been greatly disappointed in not being able 
to purchase just what he wanted ever since concrete 
mixers were first placed upon the market, namely a 
high-wheeled wagon-tread mixer. He justly claimed that 
if the manufacturers of mixers had to take their 
machines over the rough country roads from one job 
to another his needs would soon be recognized and 


Fig. 5—General View of New Lansing Mixer 


supplied. With this ever-increasing demand therefore 
in mind, the Lansing-Company, Lansing, Mich., has 
placed on the market what is known as the “Lansing 
No. 5 Roadster,” a general view of which is presented 
in Fig. 5. This is a 5-ft. split bag machine. It has 
front wheels 24 in. in diameter and rear wheels 30 in. 
in diameter that follow a wagon track. It has in fact 
all the ear-marks of the larger and well-known Lansing 
mixers and is equipped with either side loader or batch 
measuring hopper, a rotary pump, silo hoist or folding 
platform. The side loader feature is the open end 
type, and is said to be the first open end skip ever 
placed on a small side-discharging machine. The com- 
pany points out that it has plenty of power and this 
coupled with a minimum low weight renders it a desir- 
able machine for country use. The motive power may 
be an Ideal or Novo engine according to preference. 


New Office Building for “Sterling Homes’ 


The International Mill & Timber Company, Bay City, 
Mich., well known manufacturers of “Sterling Homes,” 
has recently taken possession of its new fireproof, 
hollow tile, brick-faced office building which covers an 
area 100 x 100 ft. in size. It is located next door to 
the mills of the company and on the first floor are 
executive offices done in mahogany and opaque glass 
for the doors. On the second floor are the incoming and 
outgoing mail departments, the customers’ room, the 
typists’ department with room for forty operators, the 
billing department and the manifold room, together with 
men’s and women’s cloak and retiring rooms. On the 
third or top floor is a large drafting room, flooded with 

light from numerous windows on two sides and also 


(Continued on page 82) 
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“NORTHWESTERN 
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Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


Well Tried 
Reliable 


This mixer is built right—therefore 
it works right. A 3 H. P. hopper 


cooled engine, standard wheelbarrow : 3 
hopper, steel housing and team pole Built Complete mn the 
with truck of standard wagon gauge. Northwestern Factory 


Weight 2400 lbs. Also made in 10 
ft. capacity. 


NOVO ENGINE furnished at small 


extra cost, if desired. 


Northwestern Steel & Iron Works 


EAU CLAIRE, WIS. Capital $200,000.00 


Fill Out This Coupon—Cut Out—And Mail 
PUTT 
= Northwestern Steel & Iron Works, = 
= Eau Claire, Wisconsin. = 
= Gentlemen: = 
= Please mail me your FREE Book No. 6 on concrete mixing, = 
= also details of your EASY PAYMENT PLAN. I expect to buy a = 
= mixer of about ........ cu. yds. capacity per hour. = 
= SSS ocho Se iis MPEP GR ait Ob cating baciiisas Ae GaRr pe pOdornnt = 
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The Bigger Market 


The rapid increase in the demand for per- 


manent, fireproof construction at popular 
prices has created a big market for dependable 
Concrete Blocks. 


Many Contractors have realized this and are 
now supplying their trade with beautiful, per- 
manent, fireproof Concrete Block structures at 
a cost as low as that of less desirable materials. 


Ideal Concrete 
Block Machinery 


because of its interchangeable and face down 
principles enables these Contractors to make 
a wide range of concrete blocks in many sizes, 
shapes and with varied surface treatments. 


This is a business proposition of proven 
merit that holds big returns for the man who 
has the ability to give this business the atten- 
tion it deserves. 

We are experienced in equipping plants 
for the manufacturing of Concrete Blocks. 
Can we help you get started in this profitable 
business ? 


Ideal Concrete Machinery 
Company 


1310 Monmouth Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


JA 


Windsor, Ont., Canada 


HART 


HN 
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from the indirect lighting system that is used through- 
out the building. An interesting feature of the equip- 
ment in this department is the Wickes blue print ma- 
chine which grinds out prints continuously all day long. 

The partitions on the second and third floors are all 
glass and Beaver board panels. 


Neponset Wall Board for Exhibition Booths 


One of the many uses to which Neponset wall board 
can be advantageously utilized is in fitting up exhibi- 
tion booths, the general effect produced being clearly in- 
dicated in Fig. 6, which represents a room for exhibi- 
tion purposes in a large hall where many other exhibits 
were arranged. While only a temporary construction, 
it will be seen-that it has all the attractiveness of per- 
manency of an interior of a dwelling. In building this 
booth quartered oak and cream white Neponset finishes 
were used. These, it may be remarked, are waterproof, 


Fig. 6—Showing Use of Neponset Wall Board in Connection 
with Exhibition Booth Construction 


requiring no painting so that it was simply a matter 
of putting up the sheets of wall board, covering them 
with battens and arranging the furniture and fixtures. 
These rooms not only make an excellent place for the 
exhibition of goods, but are of benefit to those putting 
up the material for the reason that they are the center 
of attraction and cause a great deal of comment on the 
part of the many visitors which crowd the rooms during 
the period of an exposition. The new heavy weight 
quartered oak Neponset wall board, also made by Bird 
& Son, East Walpole, Mass., is especially attractive and 
an excellent material for making wainscoting and pan- 
eling in dining rooms, etc. 


Winthrop Tapered Asphalt Shingles 


A form of roof covering which is meeting with de- 
cided favor in various sections of the country consists 
of Winthrop tapered asphalt shingles which are re- 
ferred to as being easy to lay, and which are shaped 
like wood. The shingles are made of wool felt and 
asphalt, and into the exposed surfaces of the latter fine 
chipped slate is rolled under heavy pressure. The 
shingles are made in red, gray-green and slate-black 
so far as colors are concerned; are low in cost, light 
in weight and very durable. They are laid on the roof 
with ordinary shingle nails. The Beckman-Dawson 
Company, makers of these shingles, with offices at 1400 
Association Building, Chicago, Ill., will send samples 
and prices to any architect or builder who may be 
interested in this form of roof covering. As showing 
the satisfaction which the shingles have given, a firm 
of contractors using them on more than one hundred 
roofs of buildings located near salt water state that 
they have had only one leak to repair. 


The Comfort Chemical Closet 


Doubtless there are many carpenters and builders 
among the readers of this journal who are interested 
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Contractors 
Are Laying the Foundation 
of Their Reputations With 


Lansing Equipment—Mixers to Wheelbarrows 


get more business. Lansing Mixers have made 


In every town or city there are one or more 
great records for low concrete costs. You can- 


ING WEMOLK LI sored teers S cetacals 
Minneapolis.......... 


contractors who stand out from the others. The 
concrete jobs they do, large or small, stamp them 
as better contractors. The reason 1s simple 
enough. They are not only painstaking and 
careful with their work, but they employ the 
best concrete mixers and equipment; insuring 
their work being done efficiently and on time. 
For every contractor there is a Lansing Mixer. 
It will help you do a better job and consequently 


not afford to be without one. Do your own mix- 
ing and do it with a Lansing, instead of by hand. 
Put the profits into your own pocket. You may 
need them as much as somebody else. Light in 
weight, easily portable, they are quickly moved 
from one job to another. Lansing Equipment is 
behind the success of hundreds of contractors. 
Why not let it help you? 


Send for Catalog No. 21F for full details. 


2 


PRODUCT ON WHEELS" 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 
WAREHOUSES 


San Francisco......... 


338-348 Brannan St. . Kansas City........ 1413-15 West 10th St. 
Boston..78 Cambridge St., Charlestown Dis. QhHECA ZO ss sec srcrsse esas shana 169 West Lake St. 


Philadelphia....Willow & No. American Sts. 
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CAUGHT 


This “LITTLE DEVIL” was caught, 
as shown above, in the act of mixing 
894 lineal feet of concrete for curb and 
gutter in one day’s run. 


The “LITTLE DEVIL” when caught 
was in front of the residence of the 
Mayor of Lake Forest, II1. 


The Polk Concrete Construction Co. 
is the proud owner of this machine. 


You won’t find many machines of the same 
size that will equal the record mentioned 
above—and they were not trying for a 
record. They simply had a contract to finish 
and were doing a good day’s work. 


If you are mixing concrete by hand, or if 
your present mixer is not doing an honest 
day’s work—it is time for you to get ac- 
quainted with the “LITTLE DEVIL.” 


Don’t wait. 


Write today for an introduction. 


If you are going to visit the Cement 


Show at Chicago be sure and call. 
The ‘‘LITTLE DEVIL’? will be there. 


Chicago Builders Specialties Co. 


1415 Lumber Exchange, Chicago, III. 
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in adding to their business, especially during otherwise 
comparatively dull seasons, and they will therefore find 
much to command their attention in the proposition 
of the Comfort Chemical Closet Company, 322 Factories 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. It relates to the odorless, sani- 
tary, germproof, Comfort, in-door closet, a sectional 
view of which is presented in Fig. 7. It is adapted 
for use in dwellings, schools, stores, hotels, public 
buildings and is recommended by physicians and State 
Boards of Health. It can be readily installed and is a 
great convenience in houses lacking sewage connection. 


= ASNWHX3 4000 


Fig. 7—The ‘‘Comfort’” Chemical Closet 


A circular which the company has issued gives full 
information regarding the details, and the builder who 
is desirous of being appointed agent in his territory for 
the closet can obtain the information by application 
to the address given. 


A Fireproof Construction at Less Cost Than Wood 


The growing tendency toward fireproof construction 
in connection with private residences is well illus- 
trated in the residence of Prof. G. B. Pegram of 
Columbia University, New York City, and a general 
view of which is presented in Fig. 8. In harmony 
with the trend of safe building methods this sub- 
stantial residence was constructed with Berger’s Metal 
Lumber in conjunction with expanded metal lath, mak- 
ing an absolutely fireproof construction at “a smaller 
cost than the lowest bid of the general contractor based 
on the use of wood joists and studs for the building.” 
It may be interesting to state that metal lumber is 
punched with prongs on the flanges to which expanded 
metal lath is attached. The blow of the hammer bends 
the prong up over the lath, thus clinching it securely 
so that no wiring of the lath is required. In this way 
“the necessary ground work for plastering and. con- 
creting was secured, and at the same time greatly 


Fig. 8—House of Fireproof Construction Which is Said to 
Cost Less than Wood 


facilitating the work while materially reducing the cost 
of construction.” Berger’s Metal Lumber and Ex- 
panded Metal Lath form a structure that is practically 
a unit and perfectly rigid even before concrete or 
plaster is applied. The elimination of combustible 
materials is the important factor in the results ob- 
tained. In addition a sound, damp and rodent proof 
construction is assured. This combination is also 
particularly desirable on account of its safety, strength, 
durability and economy, while a noteworthy feature is’ 
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AM the New Low-Charging Mixer 
and my Family Name Is Smith. 


Give Heed to My Story— 


MY LOADING PLATFORM is only 16 inches high— 

MY FEED OPENING in my drum is 24 inches in diameter— 

MY CAPACITY is 3 cubic feet of wet, mixed concrete per batch— 

MY OUTPUT is 5 cubic yards of perfectly mixed concrete per hour— 

I DO NOT SPLASH, for my big scoop blades prevent splashing and 
insure a rapid, thorough mixing of all materials— 

I AM BUILT OF STEEL throughout, except for my loading platform— 

I DISCHARGE RAPIDLY. My steep-angled discharge spout empties 
the entire batch in 9 seconds— 

I HAVE AMPLE POWER, which is furnished by a high grade, vertical 
gas engine— 

MY DUST PROOF CASING protects my gear ring and driving pinion— 

I AM THE SMITH MIXERETTE LOW-CHARGING MIXER— 

I HAVE THREE BROTHERS—The 4 ft., 6 ft, and 9 ft. Smith- 
Chicago Low-Charging Mixers— 

MEET US AT THE CEMENT SHOW, Booths 221-223 or 

SEND FOR OUR FAMILY HISTORY. You will find it in 
MIXERETTE LOW CHARGER CATALOG NO. LC-9-C 


or 
SMITH-CHICAGO LOW CHARGER CATALOG NO. LC-s9-C 


Fig. 2243 


THE T. L. SMITH CO. fgiiionat 


3120-C Hadley St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
1461-C Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, III. 


Our Mixer Capacities Based on N. A. M. M. Wet Batch Rating 
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Send for sample of FIBERLIC and prove 
Also ask about the special 
FIBERLIC paints and stains that come 
im 24 different colors and shades. 


our claim. 


THE FIBERLIC COMPANY, CAMDEN, N. J. 


LONDON (England) BRANCH: MacAndrews & Forbes, Ltd., Finsbury Court, E. C. 
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Made This Effect Possible 


The bathroom illustrated here is an example of 
what can be done with FIBERLIC for distinctive 
effects in sanitation. This room was finished with 
white enameled FIBERLIC. After being applied it 
was treated with white enamel. 

The builder who specified wall board for this con- 
struction selected FIBERLIC because he required a 
wall board that would be absolutely sanitary and 
vermin-proof. FIBERLIC reaches the 100 per cent 
mark of perfection in these and all other essentials. 
This superiority is due solely to the exclusive pat- 
ented chemical treatment that impregnates every 
fibre. 

FIBERLIC answered the call and proved more eco- 
nomical than lath and plaster because it is nailed 
right to the studding. It is also more serviceable 
than tile. 

FIBERLIC has superior strength, durability and 
rigidity. It is odorless, fire-resisting, sound-deaden- 
ing and thoroughly sized throughout. 

You can safely specify FIBERLIC for any kind of 
room in any kind of building. 
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the fact that it can be used in any type of building 
and in any climate. 

The architect of Prof. Pegram’s house was William 
B. Claflin and the construction specialist was F. W. 
Conner. 


The “Boss” Conerete Mixers 


The American Cement Machine Company, 1180 
Johnson Street, Keokuk, Iowa, has issued an attractive 
catalog entitled “Specifications,” which relate to the 
leading lines of concrete mixers turned out by this con- 
cern. Special reference is made to the “Boss,” which 
embodies a high speed “Re” mixing action which it is 
claimed mixes and discharges the concrete faster than 
is usually the case and with fewer drum revolutions. 
It is claimed that a batch may be mixed in 15 seconds 
and discharged in from 10 to 15 seconds owing to the 
fact that the discharge spoon extends nearly two-thirds 
the way through the drum and every one of the deep 
scoops or buckets discharges into it. The claim is also 
made that the machine will mix concrete, grout or semi- 
dry mortar and plaster. It is practically self-cleaning, 
and its constructive features are such as are likely 
to interest contracting-builders generally. It is made 
in sizes and styles to meet varying requirements and 
in the catalog in question full information concerning 
the salient features is set forth. Attention is also 
called to the “Boss” hoisting attachment, and to water- 
ing devices for concrete mixers. A page of the catalog 
is given up to detailed tables of capacity and weights 
of “Boss” mixers; also diagrams showing the general 
dimensions. 


Architects’ Convertible Level 


One of the latest candidates for popular favor in the 
way of an architect’s level is the instrument which we 
illustrate in Fig. 9. It consists of an improved 12-in. 
convertible level, and has been especially designed for 
the requirements of builders, architects and contractors. 
An important feature of the construction is a patented 


axis for converting the instrument from a level and 
adapting the telescope to sighting vertical lines. This 
axis is cast in one piece of hard phosphor bronze, which 
is claimed to increase rigidity and give a reliable and 
permanent adjustment. The axis is securely attached 
to the telescope by means of two thumb screws, and 
the arrangement is such that the change requires but a 
few seconds to convert the instrument for use as a level 


Fig. J—A New Architects’ Convertible Level 


from its position for taking vertical sights without de- 
taching the axis from the telescope. This level is made 
by the New York Blue Print Paper Company, 58-60 
Reade Street, New York City. 


The “Diamond X’’ Expansion Shield 


An expansion shield for lag screws which is said to 
be entirely new in its principle of operation and the 
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Visit Our Booths at the 
Cement Show 


In the Annex—spaces formerly occupied — 
we will show a representative line including: 
MARSH-CAPRON RAIL-TRACK MIXER 
MARSH-CAPRON RAIL-TRACK PAVER 
MARSH-CAPRON GROUTER 
Also the NAMELESS new one-bag 
mixer just being placed on the market. 


All these machines belong to the 
“MOST MIXING—LEAST FIXING” LINE 


Get posted in advance by sending now for free literature. 


MARSH-CAPRON MEG. CO., 1462 Lumber Exchange Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Member of the National Association of Mixer Manufacturers 


Our Mixing Capacities Based on National Association Mixer Manufacturers Wet Batch Rating 


L LOW CHARGER on 


MIXES CONCRETE Mignone 
_MORTAR OR PEASTERS : 


GEARLESS 
POWER q 
LOADER & 
TYPE | | OL a a 
Ae ; LNA BON 4 : 
SELF-OILING | m fA \. ere 4 
HYATT Se ge Ae ak | fee) | 
ROLLER | /figWalr Bi | as 
BEARINGS | ; 3 


NOVO OR IDEAL , aa or 
ENGINES LINCOLN HIGHWAY 
| TYPE PAVERS | 


8 AND 10 FT. 


NOW SOLD AT THE MOST REASONABLE PRICES EVER ESTABLISHED 
WRITE FOR PROPOSITION 


THE AMERICAN CEMENT MACHINE C0., ING. 


1180 JOHNSON ST. EOKUK, lOWA Fa BUILT IN SIDE OR 
BRANCHES | 


Dyar Supply Co. Edward Ebrbar Hofius Steel & Equipment R. H. Hyland & Co. REAR DISCHARGE 
G6 Broadway, 47 West St., Co., 323 Wolls St. 


* N NGINES 
Cambridge, Mass. New York City Seattle. dich Chicago, Iilinois 3 eS on Ncioe as Nai E G 
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Cheaper 


Engine Power 


L == me send you an engine to earn its own cost while you pay for it. 

Easy to start; no cranking; easy to understand and manage; 
and easy to pay for on any suitable, reasonable terms of payment, during 
a year. I have helped many thousands to own engines in this way, during 
my 29 years of engine building. 


WITTE Engines 


Gasoline, Kerosene and ou 


SEE THESE LOW res 2 H-P, $34.95; 3 H-P, abe 45; 4 H-P, 
$69.75; 6 H-P, $97.75; H-P, $139. 65; 12 H-P, $197.00 ; 16 H-P, 
$279. 70: 22 H-P, $359. 80, (F. O. B. Factory.) Portable Engines and 
Saw- Rig’ outfits proportionately low. Guaranteed high quality—as 
durable as superior design, best materials and workmanship can make. 


Guaranteed 5 Years 
Fine Book Free My book, ‘‘How to Judge Engines,’’ will show 


you how to select the engine most suitable to 
your needs, and how easy it is to run a WITTH at any kind of work. Get 
my engine facts before you decide on any engine. 


ED. H. WITTE, WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


3199 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


3199 Empire Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Blystone Batch Mixer 


For Plaster-Concrete-Mortar 


A saving of $25.00 per day was made in 
mixing hardwall plaster for the big Machinery 
Palace for the Panama Pacific Exposition. 

The Cement Tile & Block Mfg. Co., of 
Osgood, Ohio, paid for their Blystone in three 
months work in their block plant. 

One man slaked lime and made mortar for 
ten masons and had time to spare for other 
work on a job recently done by G. Ed Berry, 
of Harrisburg, Ill. Mr. Berry also says he 


got 10% more mortar per barrel of lime. 

H. A. Farmer, St. Petersburg, Fla., recently wrote 
us as follows: “I am so well pleased with mixer, 
I want another just like it. Ship me another one as 
soon as possible.” 


Write for Catalog Today 


Blystone Manufacturing Co. 


1115 Day St,, Cambridge Springs, Pa. 
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most radical departure in the line of expansion bolt 
design that has been brought out for a number of years 
is the “Diamond X” whch has just been placed on the 
market by the Diamond Expansion Bolt Company, 90 
West Street, corner of Cedar, New York City. In 
Fig. 11 is shown a view of the shield with lag screws 
complete, while in Fig. 10 is shown the eccentric action 
of the screw. The statement is made that the screw 
enters the outer end of the shield through a central 
aperture and emerges from the side of the shield as it 


“Diamond X” Expansion Shield. Fig. 10—Showing Eccentric 
Action of the Screw 


Fig. 11—View of Expansion Shield with Lag Screw 


progresses, thus bearing upon the side of the hole and 
with increasing displacement secures a powerful hold 
by it under contact with the wall and by forcing the 
shield against the opposite side. The device is referred 
to as the most simple form of expansion shield for 
heavy duty that has been devised, the shield being a 
single unit. The new shield has met with great favor 
among contractors, builders, plumbers, steam fitters, 
iron workers, and in similar lines of construction work. 
Until such time as all of the dealers have demonstrated 
this shield to their customers the Diamond Expansion 
Bolt Company is furnishing demonstration orders for 
this purpose. Such demonstration orders may be had 
by dealers now selling expansion bolts who desire to 
show the new shield to their customers. A free sample 
will be furnished upon application with the privilege of 
return should the new shield not prove in every way 
satisfactory to the user. 


The “Keep Warm”? Weather Strip 


The “Keep Warm” metal door and window bottom 
weather strip illustrated in Fig. 12 has been placed on 
the market by the Up-to-Date Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
Lytton Building, Chicago, Ill. It is made of 22-gage 
cold-rolled steel, selected hardwood and genuine live 
rubber. While it was originally designed for installa- 
tion on door bottoms only, the company discovered that 
it was equally effective on windows and many other 
places, where it has been used with excellent results. 
The steel is formed in such a manner that it lays 


Fig. 12—The ‘Keep Warm” Weather Strip 


tightly against the door at its top, while the bottom 
forms a watershed. The heavy rubber loop is fastened 
between the steel and the hardwood strip in such 
manner that it rides easily over the sill both ways 
when the door is opened or shut. When shut it lays 
tightly against the sill, rendering the opening abso- 
lutely weather tight. It has been found effective in . 
keeping the house free from cold air, dust, rain and 
snow. It can therefore be used to advantage all the 
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Most Extraordinary Mixer Value Ever Offered a = \ 
Combines Strength with Light Weight and Capacity with Low Price : SS 


Light Weight a sae 
For Easy ee 
Movi AUER y, 

gene DGY UDUle 


SOU BHTTEN.? 
eee mem Tc USLCIRIN ORS 
size batches ‘TECUMSEH, MICH. 4 & 


Pn pint 


Large Opening 
26” 
Wide Hopper 
34” Built 
Low Charging for 
Platform Strength 


24” 


Power Loader 
or 
Compact Fold- 
ing Platform 
24 in. high 


12 Seconds 
toDischarge 


In the Republic ‘‘Light Ten’’ are combined the 
greatest money making features that have ever 


Frost and Dust Proof Engine 
appeared in any Concrete Mixing Machine. 


Simple Construction 


Notice the large 26” opening for easy cleaning; the large 
Concrete Machinery of All Kinds 34” heavy cast hopper for rapid and easy loading; the rapid 
12 second discharge; the sturdy compact steel construction ; 
the heavy gears, and the 24” low charging platform (automatic 
power loader if desired). 


When in the market for batch, continuous 
and mortar mixers of any size, block and 
brick machines, pipe moulds, ornamental 
moulds, cap and sill moulds, tools or con- 
crete machinery of any description, write 
for catalog and prices on the Republic Line. 
You can secure better goods for less money Let us tell you more about this splendid mixer, and the 
from us. money you can save by its purchase and operation. 


You will miss a great opportunity for a tremendous saving 
by not owning a Republic Mixer. 


THE REPUBLIC IRON WORKS 


Box 451 - Tecumseh, Mich. 
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“The STANDARD”! 


By ee 

Greater Success 
depends 
equipment and the 
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Reversible Light Hoist, especially de- 
signed for operating double platform 
contractors’ elevators; readily adapted 
for direct hoisting with single line. Very 
simple reversing. 


Just as the success of the modern battle depends on the 
performance of the troops and the efficiency of the 
artillery—so do the profits of the modern contractor 
depend upon the organization and the fitness of the 
equipment 


Greater results are obtainable only when every piece of 
machinery fits the job—and its operation is both simple 
and economical. 


Make every turn of the wheel produce—eliminate lost motion. 

You who are getting ready for a big year should by all means con- 
sider the fitness of your equipment. Preparedness means just as much 
to the contractor as it does to our naval and military establishments. 
Don’t judge or buy equipment on the price basis alone—adapt- 
ability and simple operation mean more than a few dollars to the 
busy contractor. 

Be assured of constant service, low cost of operation, adaptability 
and simplicity by using ““The Standard” line of equipment. 


“THE STANDARD’ 


Have you noticed how many of these speedy workers are found on 
concrete jobs everywhere. 


Reversible Hoist the 
most popuar size for op- 
erating Two-Platform Elevators ‘ 
up to five orsix stories. A load 
can be held at any desired ele- 
vation hy a heavy brake band 
with footlever and ratchet, 


The low charging feature—making each outfit especially adaptable 
to every job and condition—cuts labor and power bill one third, to 
say nothing of the saving on first cost by eliminating the unnecessary 
charging devices, and avoidance of break down and delays. 


Let us show you how adaptable low charging is to your work? 


The Standard 


‘s Chicago Pittsburgh 
1345-47 Wabash Ave. 243-45 Water St. 


Cleveland 
1547 Columbus Rd. 


Single Line Hoists Suitable for a 
variety of work. The clutch mechan- 
ism is on the same shaft with the 
Drum. These outfits may be used 
for handling a Pile Hammer as well as 
for regular hoisting. 


An extremely valuable catalog, 
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of Contractors Fouipment 


»f your work ED 
adaptability of your ““§ 
implicity of its operation 


—because of their economy: of op- 
eration and maintenance, simplicity 
and durability are recommended 
for pumping from trenches, cellars. 
etc, Built in small sizes and 
capacities. Wood Skids or truck 
mounted. 


loists with gasoline power are desirable on account of 
1e low first cost, the small expense of operation and the 
ght weight, enabling the outfits to be placed in the most 
onyenient position. Built in several sizes and capacities 
-single or double drum. 

lumping outfits with high grade gasoline engines, give 
xcellent results and are a necessary part of modern con- 
ractors equipment. 

Joist Tower Equipment furnished for use in connection with wood 
onstruction or complete with steel structure—they are easily 
rected and taken down. 

flaterial Elevators are recommended for use with ““The Standard”’ 
eversing hoists. Ask for our special low price on combination 
utht for buildings three to five stories high. 

Jur Barrows and Carts are extra well made and balanced, con- 
equently easy to handle. 


Low Charging Mixers 


‘ow charging is conceded to be the most economical of all mixer 
harging method—this is obvious as there is only one operation, from 
naterial pile to mixer. 

3esides this speedy method of charging in ‘““The Standard” you get 
. thorough mixing action—this means better concrete—also 
vill mix mortar and plaster. 

Zuilt in capacities from 3 to 40 cu. ft. and with or without power. 
The “SSS” Low Charging, Low Priced Mixers are built in 4 sizes. 


} to 12 cu. ft. capacities. 


Concrete Towers 
Mj great strength and 
7 rigidity with a design 
which permits erecting 
Sand taking down in 
the shortest possible 
time. 


Material Elevators espec- 
ially designed for rapid and 
economical handling of ma- 
terial in building construc- 
Mm] tion. They are of light 
| weight and can be quickly 
moved from floor to floor. 


*hiladelphia New York 
35 So. Fourth St. 136 W. Broadway 


Stocks carried in all 
, Principal cities 


pie 
a . 


No. 48-2 will be sent you. Wh 
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Build in Stucco 


Well-built Stucco is beautiful, re- 
quires no painting and very little up- 
keep. Being well-built, it does not 
crack—it gives lasting satisfaction. 


How to build Stucco 


We have prepared complete 
specifications covering kind of con- 
struction, foundations, selection, 
mixing, application and setting of 


materials, and finishes. 


We will send them free upon request; also 


photographic reproductions of beautiful Atlas-White stucco homes. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Co 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston 


year round, for the company claims that it is not 
affected by any weather conditions and will last for 
years. It is made in two grades, standard sizes 29, 
31, 33, 35, 39 and 41-in., or 1 in. shorter than the 
width of the door or window. Sizes between these are 
easily cut and special lengths are furnished to order. 
Grade A-1 is furnished in black enamel, baked on, and 
oxidized copper, while the second grade is made in 
black enamel only. Each strip is furnished with the 
necessary screws and is easily attached in a few mo- 
ments on single or double hinged doors. Prices may 
be had on application to the company at the given 
address. 


Ideal Engine Company 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Original Gas Engine Company, Lansing, Mich., it was 
unanimously decided to change the title of the corpora- 
tion to “Ideal Engine Company.” This change was 
made for the purpose of bringing about closer relation- 
ship between the title of the corporation and its prod- 
ucts—Ideal gasoline engines and Ideal contractors’ 
equipment. It was also voted to increase the capitaliza- 
tion from $150,000 to $300,000. 


C-M-T Coating for Exterior and Interjor Surfaces 


Some interesting information relative to the use of 
what is known as “C-M-T” coating for exterior or in- 
terior surfaces, whether of cement, concrete, brick or 
stone work, is contained in a circular sent out by Eu- 
gene E. Nice, 272 and 274 South Second Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. The coating is also adapted for floors, and 
in the directions which are given it is stated that two 
coats should be used in order to obtain the best results. 
The first coat should be applied with a fairly full brush, 
but well brushed out so as to secure a thin, evenly dis- 
tributed coat. The second coat should be applied with 
a full brush and flowed out a little heavier but evenly 


St. Louis 


30 Broad Street New York 


Des Moines 


Minneapolis 


distributed and not too much extended. The point is 
made that one day at least should be allowed to elapse 
between coats, and that the material should not be ap- 
plied on a wet or greasy surface. 


TRADE NOTES 


Universal Portland Cement Company, Chicago, IIl., 
distributed a New Year’s Greeting in the shape of a 
card worded as follows: “Universal Portland Cement 
Company thanks you for the pleasant and friendly re- 
lations it has enjoyed with you during 1915 and will do 
all it can to merit their long continuance. It hopes that 
the new year holds for you an unprecedented measure 
of success and happiness.” 


Wise & Ginsburg, civil engineers and architects, 11 
Bloomfield Avenue, Passaic, N. J., have opened another 
office in the Post Office Building, Nutley, N. J., and 
would be glad to receive manufacturers’ catalogues for 
their reference files. 


Hyde-Murphy Company, Ridgway, Pa., makes an- 
nouncement that its eastern office is now located at.10 
East Forty-third Street, New York City. 


International Heater Company, Hickory Street, Utica, 
N. Y., points out that its International “Onepipe” 
heater opens an entirely new field for profits to the 
building contractor. As the heater has only one pipe 
it requires no skilled labor or tools to install other 
than a screw-driver, a hammer and a saw. The claim 
is made that it will comfortably heat every room in an 
average house of ten rooms or less. The heat rises 
from a single register through open doors and upstairs 
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“it’s a handy hoist 
to have on any job—” 


The busy contractor will find in the Ideal “Single 
Line” Hoist one of the handiest pieces of equip- 
ment on the job. 

Light in weight—sturdy in construction—low in 
operating cost and powerful in operation. 

An adaptable hoist for handling short lifts under 
cramped or crowded conditions. 

As a general builder’s hoist it completely eliminates 
hand hoisting. 

An Ideal “Single Line” Hoist costs less to buy—will out- 
last and give better service than any hoist on the market. 


Ideal ‘‘Single Line’’ Hoists 


Built 2 sizes, 4 and 6 H.P., capacities 900 and 1500 pounds— 
steel skid mounted, small floor space, 10-inch winding drum, 
extra strong brake. Drum will handle 650-foot ¥-inch 
cable. Running speed 100-125 per minute. 

By the way—note the power factor, the ever-ready 
Constant Service Ideal Engine. 


The Ideal Engine Co. 


R. E. Olds, Chairman 


formerly 
The Original Gas Engine Co. You should 
East Kalamazoo Street LANSING, MICH. certainly 


have our 
LOOK FOR US AT THE CHICAGO Booklet 
CEMENT SHOW, BOOTH 189 No. 516 


Large Groover 


J = BSstbsew us. 
V-Shaped Groove 
Made in Iron or Bronze. Cut 
= y SEA 


3%,” deep x 5%” wide, Size 9” x Sis 


Narrow Jointer 


Both Ends Turned Up 

Made in Iron or Bronze. 
Cut %” wide x 4%” deep. 
Size 8” x 134”. 


Narrow Edger 
Made in Iron or Bronze— 


Iron Tamper 


sizes, 4%” radius and 34” With 4 ft. wood handle. \ 
radius. In five sizes, from 6” 


square to 10” square. 


Cement Workers’ Tools 


These are only a few of our complete line of 
cement workers’ tools. Good value and thorough 
service in each one. Iron is close grained, finely 
polished, nickel-plated. Bronze is special hard, 
highly polished. 


Write for Catalog of Complete Line 


E. C. STEARNS & CO., $7 .OnEIN Yn U. S.A. 


Corner Tool 


Made in Iron or Bronze. 
6” long. Sides 14”. 


Small Groover 


Both Ends Turned Up 
Made in Iron or Bronze. 
Cut %” deep x 4%” wide. 
Size\.6% x 3). 


Indentation 
Roller 


Made in Iron or 

Bronze. Two sizes 

—9” long x 3%” 

diameter and | 6” Edger 

long x 34” diam- Made in Iron or Bronze. 

eter. 6” long x 5%” deep. Two 
sizes—3%” radius and 34” 
radius. 


Concrete Form Clamp 


One jaw riveted to steel bar. Other slides 
and is securely held by thumb screw. Depth 
of jaws 4”. In five sizes—from 8” greatest 
width to 30”. 
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“Sanitary Flush 
No Warp Doors” 


Unequalled for en- 
trances to bungalows, 
hospitals, schools. 
hotels, offices, etc. 
They are very attrac- 
tive, never warp and 
are fire and sound 
retarding. 

Furnished in many 
designs in any veneer 
and glazed with any 
design or kind of 
glass. 

Read __ specifications 
and send for Cata- 
logue. 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


Form cores of Veneered 
Doors having plain sur- 
faces with narrow strips 
of sound Chestnut or 
White Pine, glued, cross- 
framed and doweled to- 
gether, with edge strips 
of same wood as_ face 
veneers. Keep cores at 
proper temperature until 
glue fs set and all sur- 
plus moisture evaporated. 

Dress Cores to required 


thickness, with uniform 
and true surface, and 
eover both faces with %- 
inch edge-glued veneers, 
applied under hydraulic 
pressure ; when thor- 
oughly dry and seasoned, 
sand and polish to re- 
Pei Gay ee | quired thickness. 

Ma Meni lon Ta he Doors haying openings 
(, fae sity ep Reet ; for glass to be framed up 
/ jhjel tm 2 nar : hy} and veneered as above 
Nd be GO pl oh Riess! : Pi specified, with glass 
A pele Coal His: f by; moulds mitered around 
openings. 

Specify and insist upon 
a construction as _ out- 
lined and you will secure 
best results. 


Hyde-Murphy Co., Ridgway, Pa. 


New York Office: Pittsburgh Office: 
10 East 43d Street 6101 Penn Ave. 


Keep Your Men Busy This Winter 
at a Big Profit to You 


THERE IS A BIG 
PROFIT TO YOU IN 
SELLING AND LAY- 
ING “SANTILITE 
COMPOSITION 


FLOORING” IN THE 
DULL WINTER MONTHS. 


As you know, ‘‘SANTILITE COMPOSITION FLOORING” is 
laid just like plaster %¢ of an inch thick on any sub-floor of wood 
or cement—sets in 6 to 8 hours into a smooth, jointless abso- 
lutely sanitary surface without cracks to collect dirt, germs and 
filth—absolutely no trouble to keep clean—neyer grows dusty re- 
gardless of wear—extremely easy to stand and walk upon—fire will 
not burn it—water will not soak it—of permanent pleasing ap- 
pearance—never requires painting and will last the life of the 
building. . 

“SANTILITH”’ is the ideal floor in the home for the kitchen, 
pantry, bath or any room where a sanitary, dustless floor is 
_ wanted. It is extensively used in the factory for offices, halls, 
lockers, toilets in the store, restaurant, cafe, public or semi-public 
building in areas subjected to heavy wear where a pleasing ap- 
pearance, durability and absolute sanitation are required. 


There are many masons, building and cement 
contractors who are making big profits in sell- 
ing and laying “SANTILITE.” It enlarges 
that branch of your business where there is an 
ever-increasing demand—every home with a 
wooden bathroom or kitchen floor needs it— 
every public place that has lots of wear must 
have it. You will find that there is little com- 
petition in your own locality and it is especially 
attractive, for it keeps your men profitably 
busy during the closed or Winter Season. 


Write for samples, illustrated instructions for laying ‘‘SANTI- 
LITE” and our proposition to make your winter’s work profitable. 


SANITARY COMPOSITION FLOOR CO. 
134 Plum Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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into the various rooms. A booklet containing the 
company’s proposition can be obtained on application. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company, 30 Broad 
Street, New York City, has prepared complete Specifi- 
cations covering stucco construction and makes an- 
nouncement that it will send them free to any builder 
upon request. The Specifications cover the kind of con- 
struction, foundations, selection, mixing, application 
and setting of materials and finishes. 


The calendar for the new year which is being sent 
out by the Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass., is a 
neat affair and intended for desk use. It measures 5 in. 
in width by 4 in. in height and consists of a heavy piece 
of cardboard, to the lower portion of which are attached 
the leaflets for the different months of the year. The 
space above carries the words, one above the other, 
“Samson Cordage Works,” the letters being embossed 
in imitation of sash cord. Upon the back, or rather 
on the standard which supports the calendar, is a 
picture of “Samson Spot Sash Cord,” which is the com- 
pany’s extra quality, “warranted free from imperfec- 
tions.” There are a number of colored spots in the 
cord and these constitute the company’s trade-mark, 
being used only in this quality to distinguish it from 
common cords which are coarse and rough and wear 
out quickly by abrasion. The statement is also made 
that interested readers may obtain a copy of the com- 
pany’s catalogue and samples upon application. 


Many a builder has found it profitable in numerous 
ways to make use of a motor truck in connection with 
his business, and wide awake and enterprising con- 
tractors all over the country will find interest in the 
announcement of the Federal Motor Truck Company, 
562 to 570 Leavitt Street, Detroit, Mich., in regard 
to Federal trucks. The claim is made that this ve- 
hicle is a time and money saver for the building- 
contractor and some interesting figures regarding low- 
cost haulage can be obtained by writing the company. 


J. E. Porter Company, 620 Fremont Street, Ottawa, 
Ill., offers to send to builders a copy of its New Barn 
Plan Booklet and complete catalog upon receipt of a 
letter containing the names of persons who expect to 
build or remodel barns. The company suggests that 
the local builder ascertain the prospects for barn build- 
ing in his community, then call upon the company for 
any assistance relative to interior arrangement, con- 
struction, ventilation, etc., as the Porter Free Service 
Bureau is maintained for the benefit of all those in- 
terested in better barn construction and equipment. 
Floor plans are submitted without expense or obliga- 
tion and any additional information is furnished upon 
application. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company, Chicago, IIl., has 
appointed T. L. Hughes District Sales Manager at New 
Castle, Pa., in place of P. A. Jandernil, resigned. The 
appointment became effective Dec. 28, 1915. 


The Aberthaw Construction Company, Boston, Mass., 
is undertaking an exhaustive investigation regarding 
the effect of vibration of structures, and will greatly 
appreciate any suggestions or reports of experience that 
readers of THE BUILDING AGE may be able to send them. 


Universal Portland Cement Company, Chicago, IIL, 
favors us with a poster calendar for the New Year 
which is of striking design. The upper panel is embel- 
lished with the picture of a hard-working man carrying 
upon his shoulder a bag of Universal Portland cement, 
while underneath is the inscription “Concrete for per- 
manence.” The calendar proper consists of twelve leaf- 
lets measuring 11 in. in width by 10% in. in height and 
printed in colors. The figures and lettering are of: 
sufficient size so that the days of the week and month 
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THE BUILDING AGE 


Yes. Well be there! 


Stop around and see us. 


Exhibiting the Jaeger “Big-an-Litle” 
5 cu. ft. Mixer 
Jaeger Big 10 cu. ft. Mixer 
Jaeger Litle 3 cu. ft. Mixer 
With or Without Builders’ Hoist 
An Outfit for Every Purpose 


If you’re unacquainted with the idea of one or more 
‘“Big-an-Litle” mixers versus the idea of the one 
cumbersome BIG mixer on the little job—or if 
you're looking for a GOOD big mixer at a low 
price—or if you want a very small mixer—here is 
your chance to familiarize yourself with the whole 
family. If you cannot come, send for printed 
matter—it’s almost as good. 


The Yaeger Machine Company 
216 W. Rich Street Columbus, Ohio 


Does the Work of 5 Men 


Are you operating an old-fashioned 
mixing box? Or do you mix your con- 
crete the Archer way? 


An Archer Mixer will do the work of 
five strong men and will mix a better 
batch than they can ever hope to. 


You can turn out 50 cubic yards of 
concrete per day with an Archer! It’s 


a fast-mixing, easy-charging, money- 
making mixer. Light, portable, well 
balanced. May we send the catalog? 


Archer Iron W’ks, Chicago, Ill. 


2440 West 34th Place 
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cere tilled to | 
late to insure perfect fit. 


Reversible. Beveled edges af d 
joints. Equipped with ball bear- 
ings and non-rising pins. 


Writ 


r full information regarding 
tyles, sizes, finishes, etc. 


Address Dept. 2-A. 
See catalog in Swectise pages 796-799 inc. 


Sar We See 
j 


—— 


SSS —, 


BRITAIN 


NEW 
NEW YORK. 


CONNECTIC 


HICAGO 


Black Diamond 
File Works 


ESTABLISHED 1863 INCORPORATED 1895 


\3 M, 
aap? : AR. 


TWELVE MEDALS 
of award at International Expositions 


SPECIAL PRIZE 


GOLD MEDAL 
AT ATLANTA, 1895 


Copy of Catalogue will be sent free to any interested file 
user upon application. 


G. & H. Barnett Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Owned and Operated by Nicholson File Company 
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may be readily seen from a distance. At the bottom of 
the poster and below the leaflets is a line reading, 
“40,000 bbls. daily.” 


The Diamond Expansion Bolt Company, 90 West 
Street, New York City, is distributing an illustrated 
folder telling how to reduce the “cost of making at- 
tachments.” This, it is pointed out, may be accom- 
plished by the use of “Diamond X” shields in holes 
drilled with a “Diamond” rapid fire drill. Reference is 
also made to Diamond screw anchors and Diamond re- 
versible toggle. 


Wayvell Chappell & Co., makers of the automatic ball 
bearing electric surfacing machine, recently illustrated 
and described in these columns, has removed its offices 
to 858 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill., which is a 
much more central location and where the company has 
its full line of machines ready for demonstration. 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, 9 East Fortieth Street, 


New York City, makes announcement of the appoint- 


ment as general manager of E. C. Waldvogel, who has 
been connected with the company for the past eleven 
years and has successively filled the positions of travel- 
ing salesman, sales manager, and assistant general 
manager. In addition to the duties belonging to his 
new office Mr. Waldvogel will have general supervision 
of all sales, domestic, Canadian and export. 


Among the pleasant incidents of the Christmas holi- 
days at the works of the L. S. Starrett Co., Athol, Mass., 
was a gift to the 1000 employees of a sum equal to 2 
per cent of a year’s wages. 


Link & Haire advise us that on Feb. 1 they will move 
their architectural office in Billings, Mont., to the third 
floor of the New Montana Power Building. 


Ideal Concrete Machinery Co., 1310 Monmouth Ave- 
nue, Cincinnati, Ohio, points out that the rapid in- 
crease in the demand for “permanent,” fireproof con- 
struction at popular prices has created a big market 
for dependable concrete blocks, and that the latter may 
be made on Ideal concrete block machines. The parts 
being interchangeable and use being made of face- 
down plates, enables the contractor to turn out a wide 
range of blocks in many sizes and shapes as well as 
with varied surface treatment. 


The Republic Iron Works, Box 451, Tecumseh, Mich., 
is calling the attention of builders to its Republic 
“Light Ten” concrete mixer, which combines a num- 
ber of “money-making features.” It has, among other 
things, a 26-in. opening for easy cleaning; a large 34- 
in. cast hopper for rapid and easy loading; a rapid 12- 
second discharge; a 24-in. low charging platform ‘with 
automatic power loader if desired; heavy glass and a 
compact steel construction. ae 


The Louden Machinery Co., 5401 Court Street, Fair- 
field, Iowa, has issued an interesting work entitled 
“Louden Barn Plans” containing 112 pages of prac- 
tical information relating to the subject indicated. 
There are more than fifty plans of barns and other 
farm buildings and the book treats of every phase of 
modern barn construction, drainage, concrete work, 
lighting, ventilation, etc. The published price is $1, 
but the company states it is free to those who build 
barns. 


E. C. Stearns & Co., 400 Oneida Street, Syracuse, 
N. Y., shows in a catalog which it is distributing a few 
of its complete line of cement workers’ tools. The 
latter are of such variety as to meet all reasonable re- 
quirements and are made in iron or bronze, thus ren- 
dering them strong and durable. A copy of the cata- 
log in question can be had by applying to the company. 
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THE “BAILEY’’ IRON PLANE has been 
the STANDARD for over FORTY YEARS 


and has always maintained the leading 


position. 


From time to time, other Iron Planes, made in 
imitation of this celebrated plane, have appeared upon 
the market. 

These imitation Planes are often put up with num- 
bers and labels designed to make the consumer think 
that he is obtaining the “BAILEY” Plane. 

We are the sole manufacturers of the ‘““‘BAILEY’’ 
Plane. Every Plane has the name ‘‘BAILEY” and the 
number cast in the bottom and the name “STANLEY” 
is stamped on the cutter. 


Always insist that your order be filled with 
Planes made by THE STANLEY RULE & LEVEL 
CO., which carry with them a GUARANTEE 
backed by a company that has been manufactur- 
ing Carpenters’ and Mechanics’ tools for over half 
a century. 


STANLEY RuLeE & LEvEL Co. 
New Britain. Conn. U.S.A. 


An Improved 
Convertible 


Level 


Architects 
Builders 
Contractors 


For use as a level or for taking vertical sights. 

Why pay for a surveyor’s or engineer’s transit when 
this instrument will take your angles? 

The price is low. 

Our exclusive feature: Patented one piece friction 
resisting phosphor bronze axis, by means of which 
level is converted into a transit in a few seconds with- 
out screws needing adjusting. 

Write for catalog of Convertible Level and our full 
line of drawing materials, etc. 


New York Blue Print Paper Co. 


58-60 Reade St., New York 


Patented Axis 
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Have You 
Received, 


YOUR 
Copy of 


LOUDEN 
BARN 
PLANS 


5 


It’s Full of Prac- 
tical Money 
Saving Informa- 
tion Every Barn 
Builder Needs. 


LOUDEN BARN PLANS contains 112 pages of the 
most practical barn plans and barn building informa- 
tion ever published in book form. It contains plans, 
descriptions, and estimated cost of more than fifty 
barns and other farm buildings. It treats every 
phase of modern barn construction, drainage, concrete 
work, strength of materials, lighting, ventilation, etc. 
The published price of. LOUDEN BARN PLANS is 
$1.00; it’s free to you if you build barns. 

This book will help you secure more barn contracts. 


Write for your copy today. 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY 


5401 Court St., Fairfield, Iowa 
“EVERYTHING FOR THE BARN” 
D> you want our catalog? 


THIS MACHINE WILL EARN 


$20 to $50 
Daily Profit for You 


Making Cement Bricks 
and Blocks 


Factory owners are the 
biggest money makers in 
America and this machine 
will place you in their 
ranks. You can start 
with little capital and 
even without experience. 
This machine makes . 

pressed cement bricks and blocks under 80,000 pounds 
pressure. No tamping and easy work. It makes 1,000 
blocks or 10,000 bricks daily. No burning required. Ready 
id 6 market in a few days’ time. They are necessary 
or the 


Helm DRY WALL Building System 


This is the system that appeals to builders, contractors 
and architects. It overcomes the opposition to concrete 
because it offers absolutely DRY WALL construction. 
It saves money for builders, as no furring 
and lathing are required, and -it makes 
rigid walls and fireproof walls. This is the 
system which is bound to get you business 
and give you the advantage over all other 
products. $50 and up starts you. 


Send for This FREE Jo = a 
CONCRETE BOOK 


Tear off the corner coupon ¢ Helm Brice 
right now before you turn # Machine Co. 
the page. Let this free 7 " 
book tell Foe au about this great oppor- 282 Mitchell Street 
unity whic s open to you today. It i i 
will tell you all the details of this sys- ¢ Cacitlac: Mech: 
tem, about the Helm Press and the ¢ 


DRY WALL building system. It will ¢ Please send FREE 
show you how easy it is to start the book on concrete 
a profitable business. It tells 4 and Helm Presses. 


how each product is made, how @¢ 
it is cured and sold. Write 
4 N 


today. Do it now. ame 


© @telal 6 0s 6 estes alee «6 6 6106's ee 


Helm Brick MachineCo. ¢ 


282 Mitchell St. ? 


Cadillac, Mich. ? 
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Over Five Million in Use 


The demand for anything never 
reaches into the millions, unless there 
is downright merit in the product. 


"Way back in June, 1890, over 
twenty-five years ago, the General 
Hospital (Surgical Building), Roches- 
ter, N. Yeo anstalled@ Pullman. U nit 
Sash Balances. They report that these 
Balances are in fine working order 
today. Their noiseless operation 
appealed to them. 


In the Wilsonia, a fine modern 
apartment in Rochester, Pullman Unit 
Sash Balances are used for all the win- 
dows. The windows are large and the 
service severe. The owner says: 
“They move as noiselessly and easily 
as though supported by an air cush- 
ion.” He also reports a saving of 
about $1.00 per window through their 
use. 


Pullman Unit Sash Balances are 
_fast supplanting cords and weights. 
They require only a small mortise, and 
as they have a uniform size face-plate, 
the mortises can all be cut at the mill 
when the frames are made. 


Every balance is guaranteed to give 
satisfactory service for 10 years. Does 
such a balance and such a guarantee 
interest your 


We issue a handsome catalog with 
blue prints. It’s worth sending for. 


Pullman Mfg. Company 
8 Industrial St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Willis Mfg. Company, Galesburg, Ill., has issued an 
interesting catalog covering fireproof metal doors and 
windows, skylights and ventilators, a copy of which 
can be had by any reader of THE BUILDING AGE upon 
application to the address given. 


The January issue of the “Grinnell Automatic 
Sprinkler Bulletin,” published quarterly by the General 
Fire Extinguisher Company, 271 West Exchange Street, 
Providence, R. I., contains some very interesting in- 
formation regarding the protective merits of automatic 
sprinklers when properly installed in buildings, and cites 
a number of recent fires which emphasize the necessity 
of sprinkler protection. 


Imperial Brass Mfg. Company, Harrison Street and 
Racine Avenue, Chicago, IIl., has recently issued an 
attractive catalog of Imperial hardware products, em- 
bracing, among other things, door guards, push plates, 
thresholds and kick plates. While the company has 
limited the listing to such designs as might be termed 
standard patterns, it has a large assortment of designs 
not shown within the covers of the catalog. Among 
the numerous illustrations is a door embellishment 
designated as “an Imperial Creation,” designed and 
constructed for P. & F. Corbin. 


Diamond Metal Stamping Company, Kerr Street, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, is distributing an attractive folder relat- 
ing to the metal weather strips which it manufactures, 
adapted to doors and windows of all kinds. Special 
attention is directed to the many features embodied in 
this weather strip and emphasis is laid upon the fact 
that the phenomenal growth of the company’s business 
in the past five years has been due to the satisfaction 
which the strip has given. Accompanying the folder is 
a pamphlet showing 102 houses of the Girard Estate, 
Philadelphia, Pa., the doors and windows being fitted 
with Diamond metal weather strips. In addition to the 
halftone engravings of the houses in question there are 
pages of letters from some of those who have used the 
weather strip in question and testifying to the satisfac- 
tion which it has given. 


Architects, builders and contractors will be inter- 
ested in learning that the business of the Dearborn 
Hardware Mfg. Co., Carroll Avenue, has been consoli- 
dated with the Payson Mfg. Co., 2920 Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Ill, and these united interests will 
continue the business under the style and title of the 
latter named concern. The Carroll Avenue factory will 
be continued to be operated indefinitely. 


We will receive applications for high grade draughts- 
man, experienced in all kinds of elevator work. Good 
salary and future assured to the right man. 


Address “H. A.,” care Building Age, New York. 


A.Van Buren, Hazelton, Idaho, writes; 
Am satisfied, [saved more than $250, 
besides getting better grade materials. 


Oscar Indergard, of Gorham, N. D. 


K. M. Roti, of Fairview S. D.,writes; 
Very highly pleased with the quality 
of the material, also my client. He 
saved $188 on this bill. 


writes: We saved $300. When wenee Will Sharp, Springale, Mont., writes: 


more lumber, we will know where to Your $19 lumber costs $30 here; your 


go to get good lumber, cheap. $16 lumber costs $28 here. 


e ‘ 
Write “L-F N 
You can’t beat this combination of better lumber ata big saving. Deal direct 
with H-L-I'—the producers. No middle profits, No in-between sorting. But 
better lumber for less money. 
WRITE TODAY, sending your bills of materials for quick quotation, or 
send sketch of houseshowing dimensions, for quotation without material bill. 
Big savings possible by buying now, and sleighing means easy hauling. Send 
10¢ for Prize Plan Book, 4e for Barn Builder’s Guide. New Millwork Catalog 
and H-L-F House Pricer free on request. 
HEWITT-LEA-FUNCK CO., 259 Funck Street, Sumner, Wash. 
Capital $1,000,000 Not in any trust or combine 
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Ives Patent Window Stop 
Adjuster 


Prevents Drafts, Dust and Window Rattling 


PATENTED 
The only stop adjuster made from one piece of 
metal with solid ribs and heavy bed that will not 
cup or turn in tightening the screw. 


Descriptive circular mailed on application 


THE H. B. IVES CO. 


Manufacturers of Builders’ Hardware 
NEW HAVEN CONN., U. S. A. 


Floors That Last 


EITHER PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL 


We use choice White Oak quarter sawed. 
They are properly kiln dried. 

Our workmen are thoroughly skilled. 

We have been building hardwood floors for 
twenty years and know how to do it. 

We are bound to serve you faithfully. 


Ask for Colored Floor Plates 


The Interior Hardwood Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Manufacturers 


| Samson Spot Sash Cord | 


Made of extra quality stock, carefully inspected 
and guaranteed free from the imperfections of 
braid and finish which destroy common cords 
so quickly. The Spots on the Cord, in 
any color, are our trade mark, 
used only with this extra 
quality. 

Samples and full informa- 
tion gladly sent. 


Samson Cordage Works 
Boston, Mass. 


A House 


LINED WITH 


MINERAL WOOL 


is warm in winter, cool in sum- 


mer and is thoroughly deafened. 
The lining is vermin proof; Mineral 
wool checks the spread 
of fire and keeps out 
dampness. 


= 
Sample and Circular Free 
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Rufus D. Wood, Architect, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Read what this Architect says about 
his own house, which is stained with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


“The shingles of the roof and second story are stained with your 
brown stain and the plaster on the outside columns with your white 
Waterproof Cement Stain. A number of the shingled houses in my 
neighborhood have been stained with creosote (7?) stains manufac- 
tured by local concerns and their colors are very muddy and dis- 
agreeable and do not seem to stand the weather, while mine has 
retained the original nut-brown color which I desired.’’ 

(Signed) RUFUS D. WOOD. 


Cabot’s Stains have been the standard for more than twenty-five 

years, and are specified by nine-tenths of the architects, who know 

them from experience. Their colors are soft, rich and beautiful, and 

guaranteed fast. Their vehicle is Creosote, which thoroughly pre- 
serves the wood, and they contain no kerosene or other cheapener. 

ae experiment with unknown stains, when you are sure of 
abot’s? 


Cabot’s Waterproof Cement Stains 


are the only artistic cement finishes. They give soft, natural 
coloring effects, without covering the surface with a painty coat- 
ing. ‘They are also cheaper than coatings and easier to apply, and 
they cannot crack or peel. 


You can get Cabot’s goods all over the country. Send for samples 


and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 


BOSTON, MASS. 
1133 Broadway, N. Y. 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 


Cabot’s Conservo Wood Preservative, Stucco Stains, Brick Stains, 
Damp-proofing. 


Beautiful Roofs Not 
Limited to California 


The old style clay mission roofs one sees in 
California have been the admiration of count- 
less millions. 


It seems too bad that these old Californian 
roofs were more beautiful than they were 
weather-proof. . 


Meurer Metal Mission Tile is every whit as 
attractive as the original, but more durable. 
The galvanizing is done after the tiles are 
formed. 

Before building your next house 

consult us. 


Meurer Bros. Co. 


Manufacturers 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New York City San Francisco 
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The Bungalow We Built by the Sea 


How an Architect Expended $1,500 in Con- 
structing a Home of the Cozy-Cottage Type 


By L. JEROME AIMAR 


INCE the publication in these columns of the building there was not an item of materials used 
“Reminiscences of a Bungalofer” the writer that is not carried in stock by local yards of any 
has been in receipt of numerous letters pretentions throughout the country. No mold- 

requesting a further description of the little home ings of any character were used except in the case 


UeROME, Aman | 
ARCHITECT | 


Exterior View of the Cozy Cottage Which a New Jersey Architect Built By the Sea 


mentioned in that article, and these have led him of the porch railings, the turned balusters for 
to believe that other readers of THE BUILDING AGE which I had on hand and which required a mold- 
might be equally interested in the subject. I wish ing to correspond. 

to say at the start that in the construction of the It may be interesting at the outset to say some- 
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Left Side Elevation Showing Entrance to Kitchen—Sceale, % in. to the foot 


Front Elevation of the 
Open Fireplace for 
Burning Wood 


KITCHEN 
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The Bungalow We Built By the Sea—Plans, Elevations and Various Constructive Details 
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thing regarding the method in which I went about 
building the house. It was started during the 
vacation of the writer, who, in common with innu- 
merable other members of the profession the past 
few years, must have brought much “grist” to the 
mills of his Satanic majesty, if there is any 
foundation for the belief that he it is who fur- 
nishes “mischief for the idle hands to do.” I drew 
my plans and specifications with as much care 
as I should have bestowed upon them for the 
most exacting client. Had I carried out the usual 
order of things and drawn up an iron bound 
contract for some contractor, all would have been 
well, perhaps. But, laboring under the impres- 
sion that, no matter what sum the contractor is 
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meals a day while at work upon the building, 
but I did, and had to forage for them occasionally. 
Next, the material-man, who furnished the boards 
and stuff which we so cheerfully sawed up, became 
unaccountably interested in our work. He allowed 
me only a short time to wonder why. I met his 
rather pointed remarks with a dissertation that 
he afterwards admitted would have done honor to 
a bona fide building contractor, although it did 
not draw a tear or a flicker of the eyelids that I 
could detect. I did, however, detect a quite per- 
ceptible hardening of the muscles around the jaws 
of said material-man. 

Finally I succeeded in getting the building in- 
closed, the first floors laid and the partitions set, 


The Bungalow We Built By the Sea—View in the 


getting, he is bound to make about twenty per 
cent out of the transaction, I calculated that not 
only could I build the house myself and make a 
neat little sum during the dull season but on 
top of that would own the house as well when 
completed. So with the assistance of two active 
young men I started in to surprise even myself 
at the amount of work I could stand and see 
accomplished in so short a space of time. 

Soon things began to happen. First, the ther- 
mometer began to climb up to within an inch or 
two of the nail upon which it hung, and there 
was no shade on the place. Then there were 
several things for which no provision had been 
made in the specifications. The latter breathed 
not a word in reference to my requiring three 


Dining Room Looking Toward the Main Stairs 


before the two active young men, who made it 
impossible for me to return the material-man his 
lumber, began to accept week-end invitations from 
some mysterious friends. These ends must have 
met finally, because, after holding me up for the 
sums due them, they failed to purchase a return 
trip ticket. I felt proud of the fact, however, that 
they had put on all of the “plaster boards” 
throughout the interior before deserting me. I 
used “plaster boards” for the interior walls and 
partitions because, as I told inquirers, “masons 
are such untidy chaps that my artistic instincts 
cried out against having them around mussing 
things up.” This was not the true reason, but was 
not so far fetched as some might think. 

Now, then, was I in a position to show the world 
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what was in me. So, doffing collar and cravat and 
rolling up my sleeves, I embraced the opportunity 
to work seventeen hours out of twenty-four and 
“gull” the neighbors into believing that I was 
doing it for recreation and getting ever so much 
fun out of it. A few days’ work convinced me 
that, with the expenditure of much surplus energy, 
I was capable of finishing the building with my 
own hands, as I kept improving in skill, the amount 
of work accomplished in a given time, and in the 
evolution of the scheme and details of finish. As 
this brings us up to the time when I took things 
into my own hands and started upon the interior, 
I will describe the manner in which I finished the 
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inside and describe the exterior afterwards. 


The floors throughout the first story Ss 


were of % in. x 8 in. N. C. matched 
boards, driven up closely against the 
outside walls, to prevent the in- 5 
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finished rooms in the attic above, and had placed 
2 in. x 6 in, rough beams across to tie the sides of 
the building together. Concluding to utilize the 
attic space for sleeping rooms, I deemed it neces- 
sary to stiffen these timbers, which were spaced 2 ft. 
apart. My first thought was to double them. “I 
have it. Case those beams with %-in. boards and 
have exposed ceiling beams. A timbered ceiling.” 

So I proceeded to joint up two % in. x 7% in. 
cypress boards, and a strip of cypress % in. x 
2% in. for each beam, and nailed them together 
in the form of a three-sided box, of sufficient depth 
and width to surround the widest and thickest 
beams. I got the neat lengths required and formed 
these boxes on a work bench on the cool, shady 
porch. I found that I could easily handle them 
alone and with little trouble put them up, averag- 
ing two an hour. I left the laying of the upper 
floors until after this work was completed, in 
order that the flooring would lay snugly down on 
the tops of my eased beams and require no mold- 
ings to make a finished job. Between the ends 
of the beams, where they rested upon the side 
walls and partitions, I cut in % in. boards of the 
depth of the finished beams, making neat close 
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gress of field mice; there being 


no cellar under the house. At 5 Ui 


the bottoms of the studding, ye. 


on top of the floor, I pro- 


vided 2 in. x 4 in. pieces, cut 
in between the studding, to 
which to nail the plaster 


board sheets and _ similar 


pieces at heights where the r | 


sheets would join. The ver- L 


aD [] 
tical joints I had arranged 


| 
aut I | 
to come on the studding, be- 

hind the casings and the 

cross joints; two sheets in 
height established the dis- 
tance above the floor for the plate shelf, 5 ft. 10 in. 
This left one cross joint exposed, which I rubbed 
smooth with a small block of wood and sand paper. 
The ceilings were 9 ft. high, to the under side of 


the beams above, requiring exactly three sheets of. 


plaster boards, without waste, all around walls and 
partitions. 

The plate shelf is simply a plain piece of % in. 
x 31% in. cypress, with a groove in the top and 
square edges, supported upon a plain %% in. x 4 in. 
cypress strip. Below the plate shelf, I thought to 
form a paneled wainscot. This I did by means 
of vertical strips °% in. x 4 in., starting them on 
top of the plain % in. x 6 in. baseboard running 
around the rooms and finishing up under the 
supporting strip of the plate shelf. 

Originally I had given little thought to having 


Right Side Elevation of the House—Scale % in. to the foot 
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joints. The flooring above was of spruce % in. x 
6 in. beaded and center beaded on the under side, 
and answers the double purpose of floor above 
and ceiling below. 

For the trim of the window and door openings 
I used a plain % in. x 4 in. cypress strip, similar 
to the panel strips of the wainscoting. For all 
the openings I ran these strips up from the floor 
to the under sides of the ceiling beams, except 
that for the window openings they were cut on 
top of the base, while those of the door openings 
went by the base to the floor. I cut in similar 
pieces, between the uprights, to form the head 
casings and aprons under the windows. No stools 
were provided in the window openings, the window 
stops being returned around on top of the aprons, 
finishing out flush with their front edges. 
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My idea in using %-in. stuff was that I thought 
it less liable to swell or shrink than thicker material 
and I have found that I was right in this. 

With rooms above, a stairway became a necessity. 
This I located where shown, because there was no 
other properly available place to put it. It might 
be well for me to digress sufficiently to say that I 
believe about half of the clients I have ever had 
appeared to believe one can just plant a stairway 
any old place they may think they wish it. I have 
met more than one builder, too, who not only ap- 
peared to believe this but let themselves in for all 
kinds of trouble through trying to prove that the 
architect did not know it all. It can’t be done. A 
certain length of base line is required for a given 
story height. You cannot shorten this much with- 
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over into the living room I thus formed a square 
bay in that apartment, without breaking the lines 
on the outside. In doing this the little vestibule 
was evolved, which I consider one of my best 
“stunts,” for by providing this vestibule, I could 
lower the ceiling in it and make it serve as a plat- 
form for the stairs, so that every inch of space was 
utilized, making it unnecessary that an unsightly 
“storm door” grace my porch in winter. In the 
summer time I take down the glazed doors and 
substitute a wired one. 

In the square bay before mentioned, a long seat 
became possible, which I made extra wide, and 
being so long I cut it in two through the center of 
its length and hinged each half. What a commodi- 
ous locker this seat provided. And how soon it be- 


View in Living Room of the Bungalow We Built By the Sea, Showing the Open Fireplace with the 
Dining Room Seen at the Right 


out producing something both uncomfortable and 
unsightly. A certain amount of space is required 
for landing on the floor above, and unless the stairs 
land somewhere near the center of the building it 
will entail much loss of floor space for hallways 
reaching the several rooms. In the instance of this 
little house, the only available base line was too 
short. In order to overcome this difficulty a plat- 
form was introduced and a turn at both top and bot- 
tom of the run as shown. I describe how and why 
this was done, for the benefit of those into whose 
hands the plans may come, and who might feel jus- 
tified in saying to their builder, “I don’t like a turn 
in my stairs, just you run them straight up.” 

The width of the stairway formed a jog in the 
front line of the rooms, and by carrying this jog 


came the repository for old magazines and “junk,” 
just as I predicted it would when I built it. 

In the corners of the bay, each side of the mul- 
lioned window, small book shelves suggested them- 
selves, and a few short pieces of ‘-in. stuff left 
over from the beam casings, provided the materials. 
One of these book shelves is shown in the picture, 
with its top forming a continuation of the plate 
shelf, upon which you may perhaps note a model of 
a picturesque cottage, worked out to scale for an 
appreciative client. 

Up to this point I had succeeded in staving off 
the masons, but when I reached the fireplace I ap- 
proached the subject with fear and trembling, so I 
felt obliged to capitulate and call in one to build 
the chimney. I believe that I could have built it, 
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but there is something about masons’ work that, 
throughout my many years of practice, has led me 
to make a considerable detour when within the 
vicinity of a mortar bed and to treat very cour- 
teously “the man with the hoe.” 

I drew a detail of the fireplace as I desired it 
built. When, in answer to my mason’s inquiry 
whether I intended using Mottled Roman or pressed 
bricks, I informed him that I thought to use just 
such bricks as he had used for the foundation for 
the house down the street, he gasped: 

“You never expect a man to do a job like this 
with such brick?” 


“Why not,” I replied. “It is the manner in which 


I expect you to lay up the bricks that makes the 
finished design conform with the drawing.” 
have their corners 


“Many of those _ bricks 
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grained, will do first rate; it will give the cement 
mortar a creamy cast, which I think I will like.” 

“Oh, werry well, Governor; you are the boss, but 
don’t expect me to stay and hold that chimney up— 
if I can ever get it to stand up until I finish it.” 

After starting and threatening to “chuck up the 
job” several times, he finally managed to complete 
it after a fashion. When I had more leisure I 
dug the mortar out around the edges of each brick 
with a tool not intended for such purpose. 

The following winter he found me sitting before 
a comfortable wood fire, and was struck with the 
changes I had worked upon his job. 

“Stick your teeth in that mortar, and I will tell 
you how I did it.” 

He dug into it with his pocket knife and laughed, 
“Well you had some job, believe me.” 
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knocked off,” he came back. “I will have to use 
selected bricks for such a job.” 

“Suppose I were to insist that you use those very 
same bricks and to lay them up as I will direct and 
that I will assume the entire responsibility regard- 
ing the outcome, do you think I might prevail upon 
you to do the job?” 

This he finally agreed to do, but when I required 
an inch and a quarter mortar joint I heard him 
mutter to his assistant, ‘““SSome of these here now 
archeetexes is just plum crazy.” 

He insisted upon laying up “flush” joints, and 
I finally had to let him. For mortar he wanted a 
load of some special sand. 

“That sand we have outside, while a trifle fine 


The next trouble was with the painter, who laid 
out an elaborate scheme for finishing the woodwork. 

“No you don’t,” I cautioned; “now, listen: This 
is to be a little home that people in very modest 
circumstances can set about building themselves. 
It is not to be an elegant mansion at all. What I 
wish you to do for me is to tint some putty to match 
this piece of cigar box, neatly putty up the nail 
holes and the poorest of ‘my’ bad joints, then sand- 
paper every part smoothly; brush on some brown 
stain, diluted with ‘turps’ and then rub it down 
painstakingly. I realize how you feel about it, 
Sonny, but that will be about all I desire.” j 

Well this he did, and I showed him the “pictures” 
the other day, and he realized that the bringing out 
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of the lights and shadows was all that was required 


-to make it beautiful. Understand, all along I kept 


in mind my idea to complete an artistic home, such 
as anyone desirous of getting away from the com- 
monplace stock designs might afford to build. 

I must now accustom myself to saying “we,” be- 
cause my wife thought it about time she took a 
hand in the game. Of course few would think of 
going about such a vital matter without consulting 
an expert and spending days in evolving a color 
scheme. Not intending to buy a single stick of 
new furniture to go into this house and possessing 
just a limited lot of odds and ends, we could afford 
to throw conventionalities to the winds, rather than 
our money—which we had not. 

Well, after much comparing of notes, we could 
not convince ourselves that anything would suit for 
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About two coats more will give it the finish we are 
aiming for. 

I was somewhat extravagant in the items of “flue 
lining” for our chimney. So, in punishment, “she” 
keeps the fact before our eyes in the manner shown 
in the view of the fireplace. 

Please take a glance at our “andirons,” or, as 
they are called where we passed our childhood days, 
“dog irons.” But these are neither. Look a little 
bit closer, and you will see that they are nothing 
more nor less than part of the “footpiece” of a 
child’s crib. 

A little thought—a couple of hours’ work—re- 
sulted in the really useful accessory shown. And, 
some day, we are going to have a copper “hood” 
over the fireplace opening. 

I think I have mentioned that there was no cellar 
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the lower, paneled portions of the walls but some 
shade of green. We finally chose a shade of that 
color in burlap, but, finding that so many were using 
this material for wall covering, we lost our interest 
in it. What we did use was an “oatmeal” paper, 
which we decided was just as beautiful and more 
in line with our set scheme of economy. 

For the side walls above the plate shelf we used 
a yellowish gray paper with alternating strips of 
a darker shade and a border. 

The kitchen walls we covered with a washable 
paper. The attic bed rooms with neat patterns of 
ribbon paper, the vertical stripes making the ceil- 
ings appear higher than they really are. The wood- 
work throughout the attic was given three coats 
of “flat” white, sandpapering all between the coats. 


under this house. I would advise having a cellar, 
and expect some day to excavate one under this 
house, in which case access to same from the floor 
above will be by stairway through the closet under 
the present stairway to attic rooms. 

This house was set on a low concrete trench wall, 
which raised the timber sills two or three inches 
above the ground. The timbers were all of hemlock, 
the sills being 4 in. x 6 in.; corner posts, 4 in. x 6 in.; 
plates, 2 in. x 4 in., doubled; floor beams, 2 in. x 6 in.; 
girder, 4 in. x 6 in.; rafters, 2 in. x 6 in.; piaza 
timbers, 2 in. x 6 in., all fitted and fastened together 
in proper manner. 

Anticipating the future possibility of there being 
a cellar, the posts and exterior studding were not 
carried down to the sills in the usual manner. Thes2 
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sills, resting upon the dwarf walls, are much below 
the first floor level, so short pieces for uprights were 
set up from the sills to the under sides of the floor 
beams, and the beams were cut 8 in. shorter than 
the actual width of the building, and similar 2-in. 
x 6-in. timbers were spiked against their ends, these 
timbers being doubled, thus forming 4-in. x 6-in. 
sills on the long sides of the building. The end 
beams were doubled, making them 4 in. x 6 in. 
Upon these timbers the studding and corner posts 
were set, though the sheathing was started from 
the lower sills, just above the ground. 

When the cellar is put under the house all that 
is necessary is to knock out the short uprights and 
sheathing and carry the masonry walls up to the 
level of the higher timbers. 


Covering for Exterior Walls 


The exterior walls were sheathed horizontally 
with %-in. x 914-in. North Carolina shiplap: boards 
covered with heavy building paper and inclosed with 
18-in. Western red cedar shingles of promiscuous 
widths laid in courses, exposing 6 in. to the weather. 
The roofs were covered with similar shingles laid 
5% in. to the weather and laid on 1-in. x 2-in. 
spruce strips, set to accommodate the shingled 
courses. The roof over the piazza was sheathed on 
top of the rafters with %-in. matched and center- 
beaded North Carolina boards, the rafters being left 
exposed and rough. 

The overhangs at eaves and gables were formed 
in a simple manner, as shown, and at no greater 
cost than the usual commonplace box cornice. 
Shingling over the “rolled” projection necessitated 
no extra manipulating of the shingles after the 
double ease courses were laid and the single “drop” 
course shown on the ends next the eave course. 
Using somewhat narrow shingles, they laid as flatly 
and easily over the curve as upon other parts of 
the roof; %-in. x 3-in. matched North Carolina 
boards were turned over the curved “lookouts” in 
the gables, and upon these the roof shingles were 
laid. These “lookouts” were short pieces of 2-in. 
x 6-in. cut off the ends of the floor timbers, being 
lined out and shaped with a sharp shingling 
hatchet. Masons laths were laid under the shingles, 
where they were laid over the tight sheathing on 
the piazza roof, to provide ventilation under them. 


The Piazza Construction 


The piazza flooring was of Y-in. matched North 
Carolina pine (white pine would have been prefer- 
able) laid in white lead. The arches of front and 
ends were sheathed in similar manner to the other 
parts of the building, and the shingled courses con- 
tinued over to same and cut to the required radii. 
A row of shingles was then laid around the outside 
of the arches over the regular courses as shown— 
a simple and effective treatment. The soffits of 
the arches and the interior sides of the inclosure 
were ceiled with 5£-in. x 314-in. matched and center- 
beaded North Carolina pine, with small plain fillet 
broken in the angles. 

All exposed rafter feet were left rough and of 
their full depths. To dress them would have re- 
duced their. dimensions, while to paint them rough 
gave a more “weathered” appearance, in keeping 
with the general character of the design. 
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All shingles were left to ‘weather stain.” Not 
that “be-u-ti-ful” silvery gray of which we have 
heard so much, but have never yet seen material- 
ize, but an equally beautiful “wine” color of me- 
tallic luster—under some weather conditions and 
at other times a very pleasing shade of brown. All 
shadowed overhangs were stained a brown to em- 
phasize the shadows. 

In the kitchen, each side of the end window, we 
have set up what we term “china cupboards,” and 
under the one farther from the sink we have pro- 
vided a wide counter shelf, open underneath. 

We have a driven well, which is nothing more 
than a 114-in. galvanized iron pipe driven down 
through a gravel strata 14 ft. below the surface. 
This was a heart-breaking job but well worth the 
pains it cost. We put in an ordinary pitcher pump, 
which we will some day replace with a lift pump. 
An enameled iron, roll-rim sink is placed about 
where shown on the plans, and the window put in 
the center of the side instead of where shown. 


The Pantry Arrangement 


The pantry is provided with shelves and has ample 
space for our refrigerator, etc. Where the roof 
slopes down over the pantry, makinig the ceiling 
too low for use, we have run a partition across 
about 3 ft. from the rear wall and thus provided a 
coal bin, with a hinged shutter on the outside, up 
under the eaves. We have also a slide arrangement, 
by means of which we can get our coal through 
the pantry. A shelf in the coal bin with a slide 
opening in the pantry allows us to keep our oil can 
outside and yet accessible from indoors. 

The bathroom is located over the kitchen, the 
fixtures consisting of a 5-ft. enamel-lined tub with 
3-in. roll rim, an enameled iron lavatory and a 
porcelain closet with low enameled iron tank. 

The house is piped for gas, and we have a gas 
stove in the kitchen, besides our coal range. We are 
out of range of the sewer system at present, as well 
as city water. Otherwise there is little left to be 
desired, unless it might be less frequent visits of 
the tax collector or the possibility of meeting our 
grocer and butcher with more mutual satisfaction. 

And what did all this cost, ask you? Well, we 
crawled out from under’ with an expenditure of 
fifteen hundred dollars. This price of course does 
not include such “frills” as our andirons. 


The Panama-Pacific Exposition Buildings Go to 
Oakland Wreckers 


A considerable number of the Panama Exposition 
buildings which were recently sold, were purchased 
by the Dolan Bros. Wrecking Company of Oakland, 
Cal., with the understanding that the sites must be 
cleared by March 15 of the present year. The build- 
ings involved are those of the States of Massachu- 
setts, Illinois, Texas, Wisconsin, West Virginia, New 
Jersey and Kansas, also the Panama Canal Build- 
ing, Yellowstone Park, Old Faithful Inn, Alt Nurn- 
berg, Canadian Grand Trunk Railroad and hundreds 
of exhibit booths. The wreckers claim to have pur- 
chased about. 50,000,000 ft. of lumber and invested 
about $25,000. 


Bell Tower and 
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Ventilator Details 


An Example of English Practice That May 


Be of Possible Interest to American Builders 


particulars in various parts of the world, 

and it is always interesting to note how 
work is done in sections remote to that in which one 
may live. Many readers are likely therefore to 
find points of construction to command their atten- 
tion in the account of an English builder telling in 
the Building World how to make a ventilator and 
a bell tower for use upon a school building. Accord- 
ing to the author the base or framing is fixed on 
the main roof of the building, the ventilator being 
afterward set immediately upon the base. The top 
space is intended to be occupied by the bell and is 


B, verte methods differ in many essential 


Fig. 1—Elevation of the Bell 
Tower 


sill framed at the angles. The raking braces should 
be halved to the angle-posts and spiked, and seating 
pieces, 5 in. by 4 in., bolted to the collars and posts. 

Where the turret is being fitted on an old school 
building, trusses should be inserted in the roof to 


Fig. 3—Partial Vertical 
Section on Line A-A of 
Fig. 4 


Fig. 2—Vertical Section of Fig. 4—A Half Plan of 
Tower to a Somewhat the base 
Larger Scale Than 


the Elevation 


Bell Tower and Ventilator Details—Various Constructive Features 


provided with a roof formed in four gables, the 
whole being surmounted by a wrought-iron weather 
vane of ornamental design. 

The construction of the turret, of which Fig. 1 
shows the elevation, is best understood by reference 
to Fig. 2. The angle-posts of the base are formed 
from 4-in. by 4-in. pitchpine, with a 4-in. by 3-in 


sustain the weight and to form supports to which 
the corner posts can be bolted. 

The ventilating portion of the turret is formed 
with louvers of 1-in. oak board grooved into the 
sides of the angle-posts. The covering of the ven- 
tilator is of 7-lb. lead laid on properly weathered 
joists and boarding; it projects over, and is turned 
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down on the cornice. ‘The bell chamber is provided 
with leaded lights on all sides, the bell itself being 
hung on a pitchpine beam, with wrought-iron 
gudgeons, bell-metal bearings, and a wrought-iron 
cranked arm for the rope. 

The roof over the bell is covered with 7-lb. sheet 
lead, divided into small bays with 1-in. roll, the 
gables being filled with 1-in. oak louvers. The 
wrought-iron vane is bolted through a 4-in. by 4-in. 
oak post fixed to the turret roof by means of cross 
bearers passing over the bell beam. 

The sections are fixed together with strapped 
bolts. Fig. 3 shows a half vertical section on the 


line A A of Fig. 4, which represents a half-plan 
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A Log Cabin on Mount Hood 


There has recently been completed on the sum- 
mit of Mount Hood, by the United States Forest 
Service, a log cabin 10 x 12 ft. in size and 17 ft. 
high, which is to be used as an observatory. Its 
construction is somewhat interesting, both on ac- 
count of the difficulties with which the material 
was transported to the top of the mountain and 
on account of the fact that it is the highest fire 
outlook station in the United States, having an 
elevation above sea level of 11,225 ft. 

For most of the distance up the mountain the 
lumber was carried in packs by mules, but be- 
tween Crater Rock and the summit the path rises 
almost 1000 ft. in less than a half mile, and is 
blocked by crevasses and hanging rocks. One 
crevasse, 20 ft. wide, had to be crossed on a frail 
ladder. Directly beyond this crevasse the ascent 
is so steep that the packers had to cling to a rope 
to pull themselves up. The lumber was cut into 
lengths of from three to eight feet, tied into bun- 
dles of 75 lb. each and the 5000 ft. of lumber nec- 


Fig. 8—Detail of Fig. 9—Detail of 
Cornice at “‘D” in Cornice at “E’’ in 
ig. 1 Fig. 1 


Bell Tower and Ventilator Details 


of the base; Fig. 5 shows a half-plan of the bell- 
tower chamber. 

Details of the projecting cornices are shown in 
Figs. 6, 7, 8 and 9 of the sketches. 


Fire Losses in 1915 


The losses by fire in the United States and 
Canada during the year 1915, as compiled from 
the records of the Journal of Commerce, aggre- 
gated $182,836,200, as compared with $235,591,350 
in 1914. The fire loss record for 1915 is the 
smallest the country has enjoyed since 1905, when 
the figures recorded were $175,193,800. 


+ 


The Material Dealers’ Credit Association, of 
Fresno, Cal., held a banquet on the evening of Jan. 
24 at Hotel Fresno, celebrating the end of the first 
six months of its existence. The guests of honor 
were L. W. Cutler, an insurance man, who spoke on 
“Bonds,” and H. B. Potter, president of the Los 
Angeles Building Material Dealers’ Association, who 
spoke on “Co-operation.” The association now has 
over fifty members. 


essary for the cabin were thus carried up the moun- 
tain side over rolling lava stone and snow and ice. 

Because the wind at the top often reached a 
velocity of 75 miles an hour the foundation was 
sunk to 4 ft. and the cabin was anchored by cables 
extending from the top of the cabin to cement 
bases. The success of establishing this station has 
induced the forest service to plan two similar sta- 
tions on the summits of Mount Adams and Mount 
St. Helena, thus forming a triangle, from the angles 
of which all the forests of central Washington and 
Oregon may be observed. 


Marble from Alaska 


Marble from Alaska is to a large extent replac- 
ing this class of building stone from other quarters 
in the Pacific States. Large quantities are now 
being used in the construction of the King County 
Court House and the American Securities Building, 
Seattle, and a new postoffice at Everett, Wash. 
Marble from the large quarries at Tokeen, Alaska, 
is towed down the coast on barges, a load of 1400 
tons having recently arrived at Seattle. 
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More “Wrinkles” in House Building 


Various “Short-Cuts’” for 


Dateww orks whichitthe 


Younger Carpenters in Country Towns Will Find Useful 


By GeorGeE L. McMurPHY 


when he goes to work on a job is a pair of 

trestles or “saw horses.” As there are 
likely to be several used on a job, it is quite desir- 
able they should be built to standard height, so 
they will be interchangeable for different kinds of 
work as needed. I have found that for ordinary 
use on residence work 2 x 4 in. stuff for tops and 
1 x 6 in. for legs make them heavy enough for all 
practical purposes, and much more convenient to 
move about than if made heavier. The most con- 
venient height and size I have found to be 3% ft. 


\ BOUT the first thing the carpenter requires 


Fig. 1—Details of Trestle or ‘‘Saw-Horse’”’ 


| a) 


Fig. 2—Plan and Side Views of Tool for Re- 
moving Nails 


hold bradawls or spiral drills and similar tools 
when putting on finish. 

Much of the present day practice is to mitre sid- 
ing (clapboards) at the corners instead of using 
corner boards. It certainly makes a neat looking 
job when well done, but may puzzle some of the 
more inexperienced workmen at first to find an easy 
way to make the cuts. I have found that a piece 
of the siding tacked against the inside of the mitre- 
box will make the proper bevel and help greatly in 
making the cuts. We use cedar siding here, made 
by re-sawing 1 x 4 in. or 1 x 6 in. boards after they 


Fig. 3—Joint Construction Suggested When 
Laying a Floor or Putting Up Porch 
Ceiling. 


Fig. 4—A Make-Shift Bead Plane 


More “Wrinkles” in House Building as Described By Mr. McMurphy 


or 4 ft. long and made as follows: Take a piece 
of 2 x 4 about 3% ft. long and cut 6 in. gains on 
each side 4 in. from each end, making them 1% in. 
deep on top and tapering to the edge below, as 
shown in Fig. 1. Making the bevel across the 2 x 4 
2 in. in 2 ft. as shown. Cut the legs the same bevel 
and just the length of the square, or 2 ft., and the 
trestles will be about the right height for most 
men. A 1 x 8 board nailed across the legs close to 
the top will brace them and the bevel in the gains 
will give the right spread to them. Two or more 
holes bored through the top in which long pins 
may be put will be found very convenient when 
mitreing base or making similar cuts, as well as to 


have been dressed. They are re-sawed on a bevel 
and vary quite a little in thickness,—not enough 
to be noticeable on the wall but enough to give 
some trouble at the corners unless care is taken ta 
either select those of even thickness or dress them 
as they are put on. I like the practice of nailing 
siding with 4d.—'% in.—casing nails, placing them 
at random rather than using 6d. nails and follow- 
ing the studs. The nails will pull through the sid- 
ing before they will pull out of the sheathing. There 
is very little tendency to warp in cedar siding, but 
I used 4d. common nails with good success on 
“machine clapboards” of spruce in Vermont before 
I left the Green Mountain State some years ago. 
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It is a good plan to space the siding on a rod long 
enough to reach at least one story if not the whole 
height of the building, and use the rod at each cor- 
ner as well as at windows and doors. The time 
spent in marking the rod will be more than saved in 
the time otherwise required at each corner and win- 
dow, to say nothing of the added satisfaction in 
having the lines straight all around the building, 
and preventing mistakes and wrong spacing as is 
likely to be the case where several men are spacing 
independently. I have known a man to lay off two 
adjoining spaces between windows and get one more 
piece of siding in one space than in the other where 
each space was done independently. 


Staging a Building 


‘Another thing in which often too little foresight 
is displayed is in staging a building. We hardly 
ever use portable brackets here, but 2 x 3 or 2 x 4- 
in. stuff for uprights and nailing ledges to the build- 
ing. If a little forethought is exercised the stag- 
ings can as easily be built so that the top one will 
be right for putting on the cornice and starting the 
shingling and siding, as otherwise, yet I have seen 
men stage a whole house so carelessly that when it 
was sheathed every stage had to be rebuilt before 
it could be used for either cornice or siding. Also 
get the habit of always nailing the ledges and stays 
securely before they are left, otherwise they may be 
forgotten and a bad fall with serious injury or loss 
of life may result. 

Sometimes we are called on to patch an old roof 
or to put up an addition where the roof joints be- 
low an old one, in which case the task of getting 
rid of nails under the shingles which are not to be 
removed is somewhat troublesome. A tool shaped 
somewhat like an old-fashioned bayonet with the 
blade made of a thin piece of steel like a leaf from 
an elliptic spring will be found useful. The sketch, 
Fig. 2, will explain what I mean. The notches 
should be made rather sharp and have a “cold chisel 
temper” that they may cut or pull the nails. If in 
putting in patches or the top course below an old 
roof, the shingle is shoved up to within 14 in. of 
where it belongs and the nails driven close up to 
the butts of the course above and not too tight, the 
shingle can then be driven home and will draw the 
nail heads up under the shingle above, thus hiding 
them and making a much neater job, ee 


Floor and Ceiling Joint Construction 


Where the cornice plancier is of 1 x 4-in. ceiling, 
or in turning a corner with porch ceiling, or laying 
a floor border around a room, it is better to make a 
“zig-zag” joint, as in Fig. 3, than to mitre the 
boards. Such a joint will “stay put” better and is 
easier to make than a mitred one, which is almost 
sure to shrink or swell and open. I much prefer a 
square joint to a mitred one wherever it can be 
used, and in my own practice use such a joint where 
many prefer the mitre cut. For instance, in such 
places as joining base or moldings, casing around 
registers, where they are set in the wall, etc., I 
think a square joint that stays is much preferable 
to a mitred one that has opened ever so little, and 
it is very rarely that a mitred joint will stay in 
ordinary work, especially out of doors. 

In years gone by every carpenter carried with 
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him on to the job a chest full of tools, including a 
supply of bead planes of ‘various sizes, but in these 
days of “suit case” kits even a Stanley “55” adds 
materially to the workman’s load. Yet it is often 
necessary for him, especially on repair jobs, to work 
a bead to match some old work, and the absence 
of a bead plane of the right size is a great incon- 
venience. Here is a simple way to overcome the 
difficulty that is worth knowing. Take a block and 
drive a large headed wood screw into the side of it 
till it projects the right distance to make the right 
sized bead, as in Fig. 4. Turn the screw till the 
slot presents a cutting edge, as shown, and the 
groove of the bead can be made with little difficulty. 
The sharp corner can be easily rounded off with the 
smoothing plane and a little application of sand- 
paper will show a presentable bead that will pass 
muster on almost any job. Of course, this is not 
as satisfactory as to have a regular bead plane, but 
it is a convenient makeshift to tide one over a hump 
when caught without just the necessary tool. 


Doing Mill Work on the Job 


Sometimes the carpenter does much of what is 
commonly known as “mill work” on the job, and 
sometimes he does cabinet. work when other work 
is dull, or where no regular cabinet shop is near. 
In such cases he is sometimes required to glue up a 
mitred corner and finds it difficult to clamp the two: 
pieces together while the glue is setting. Fig. 5 
shows an easy way to overcome the difficulty, and 
is almost self-explanatory. The blocks “A” are 
dressed to the proper angle so that when glued on 
the faces will be parallel with the faces of the joint, 
and glued just back of the edge as shown. When 
the glue has set and the clamps applied the joint. 
can be brought firmly together and held while the 
glue is drying, after which the blocks can easily be 
dressed off. If hot glue is used the blocks can be 
“rubbed on,” but if liquid glue is used it may be 
necessary to tack them slightly to hold them in place 
till the glue sets. 


Lock Joint for Mitered Corners 


Fig. 6 shows a lock joint for mitred corners that 
I consider much superior to a plain mitre. It offers 
more surface for the glue and if well made will hold 
with some force without glue. In main newel posts 
and similar work clamps need only be applied one 
way, saving half the number otherwise required, 
and where the boards are a little crooked, as is 
almost always the case, they will straighten them- 
selves when clamped together. The joint should be 
made a little open, and with a little “draw” to it as 
shown. Where machinery is available the joint can 
readily be run on the shaper or jointer, but where 
no such advantages are at hand planes to stick the 
joint can be made at small expense, and where there 
is much work of this kind to be done they will be a 
profitable investment. 

Where pantry fixtures or cabinet work are made 
by hand, dowels are largely taking the place of the 
mortise and tenon, and I think that way is fully as 
good, being as strong as well as more quickly and 
easily done. Where that kind of work is done it 
will be found that an old bitt with the spurs filed 
off smooth and sharpened will work better for boring 
into end wood than even a new bit with the spurs 
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sharp. Almost every workman has several such 
bits thrown aside as useless from the spurs having 
become so worn down that they will no longer cut 
a smooth hole for ordinary work, but which will be 
found to have “renewed their youth” for this pur- 
pose if treated as above. 

Also let me suggest to the inexperienced workman 
that in making panelled work or glass doors, that the 
mortises and tenons should be worked and the dowel 
holes bored before the stiles and rails are plowed or 
rebated. Where glass doors or sash are being made 
allow 4% in. more than the glass size in laying out 


the work, and make panels 1/16 or 1% in. smaller | 


than the surrounding frame, allowing for the groove 
to provide for swelling or shrinkage of the wood. 
Panels should never be glued in as there is almost 
certain to be more or less shrinkage or swelling of 
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Fig. 5—A Method of Clamping Work 


Fig. 6—Lock Joint for Mitered 


Corners 
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ince I have no intention of invading, I venture to 
illustrate in Fig. 7 a simple and convenient way of 
laying out winders where it is necessary to make a 
turn and there is not room enough to permit of the 
use of a platform, no stair-builder being employed. 

Fig. 7 is the plan of such a stair. From the 
center e with any convenient radius strike the arc 
adcb. From a as center with the same radius cut 
the arc at c, and from b as center cut it at d; then 
from e through ¢ and d draw lines as shown, which 
will give the position of the risers for three winders 
—the number most commonly used. A way by 
which a pattern can be made from which to cut the 
tread for the middle step is shown. The pattern 
can be made of any light stuff with one straight 
edge, and with care can be made accurate enough 
so that the tread can be cut by it to make a good 


Fig. 7—Simple Method of Laying Out 
“Winders” in Stair Construction 


Fig. 8—Method of Constructing Thresholds 


More “Wrinkles” in House Building as Described By George L. McMurphy 


them, and if glued they will be apt to split, thus 
spoiling the work. 

Many times the carpenter is required to put up 
the rough strings for stairs, even when the finish 
stairs are made at the mill, or by a stair builder. 
Sometimes one man will put up the strings and 
another will finish the stairs. As the rough strings 
will almost always shrink a little it is usually diffi- 
cult to determine from measuring the strings just 
what figures were used in cutting them, and as a 
small variation from the figures will make a consid- 
erable difference in the length of the flight, I have 
found it a great convenience when working after 
another man in such cases to have the width of 
risers and trends marked on the side of the rough 
string for the benefit of the man who may follow. 

With apologies to Morris Williams, whose prov- 


fit. It should be braced as shown to prevent its 
getting out of shape in moving from the strings to 
the plank. The other steps can be similarly cut. 
While the custom of putting thresholds under 
doors has mostly gone out of use except under out- 
side doors it is well for one to know how in case it 
may be desirable to do the work. My method, 
which I have rarely seen other workmen use, is 
rapid, easy, and if carefully followed, will insure 
a perfect job, so I venture to describe it, though it 
would be much easier to show how than to tell how. 
Lay the threshold across the doorway against the 
plinth blocks, as in Fig. 8. Take a straight rule 
(the slide from a Starrett try-square is excellent 
for the purpose), place it against the face of the 
jamb, as shown, and mark on the threshold the line 
f b for the cut against the jamb face. Measure the 
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depth of the rebate b c¢ and lay it off on the 
threshold at b’ ¢. Place the rule against the face 
of the rebate, as shown, and slide the threshold until 
the point c’ comes to the edge of the rule and mark 
c a for the cut against the rebate. Find the cut 
against the plinth in the same way. This will give 
the cut for one end of the threshold with bevels and 
distances correct. Measure the width of the opening 
ag and lay it off on the threshold at a’ g’ and repeat 
the process for getting the cuts and bevels for the 
first end. This is called “tumbling” them in, and if 
carefully done will be found quite rapid, and will 
insure a good fit. It is especially useful where 
jambs and rebates are not square with line of par- 
tition. 

Some of the methods here described may seem so 
simple that to the city mechanic they may not seem 
worth the space used in describing them. I know, 
however, there are many workmen in country towns 
who have slight opportunity to learn the “short 
cuts” and ways of city workmen, and I have writ- 
ten these suggestions in the hope that they may be 
useful to such men. ' 


Meeting of Iowa Master Builders’ Association 


The members of the Master Builders’ Association 
of Iowa held their annual convention in January 
in Des Moines and adopted resolutions which were 
of vital interest to those associated with the build- 
ing and allied industries. Practically every city 
and town of importance in the State was represent- 
ed, and some of the larger cities sent a number of 
delegates. The meeting was opened by an address 
of welcome by Lieutenant-Governor William L. 
Harding, who was followed by various speakers, in- 
cluding J. A. Gunn, president of the Employers’ 
Mutual Casualty Association, George A. Wright- 
man, secretary and treasurer of the Iowa State 
Manufacturers’ Association, and G. A. Rippey, 
president of the Des Moines Law Club. 

“Boost for Iowa All the Time” was the slogan 
adopted for contractors, architects, manufacturers 
and materialmen. A Legislative Committee was 
appointed to co-operate with a like committee of 
property owners and attorneys to point out conflict- 
ing and confusing sections now existing in the lien 
laws and to frame a bill to be presented at the 
next session of the Legislature repealing the ob- 
jectionable features. 

A firm stand was taken on the adoption and use 
of the “Standard Form of Contract Documents,” 
which was in line with the resolution adopted by 
the Iowa architects at their State meeting last 
October. A resolution was also adopted to refuse 
to submit certified checks with bids for private 
work. The publication and circulation of the lowa 
Master Builders’ Year Book was endorsed. Officers 
for the ensuing year were elected as follows: 

President. 2-4-8 H. A. Maine of Waterloo 
Vice-President..... J. J. Logan of Clinton 
Treasurer. .John A. Benson of Des Moines 
Secretary....J.C. Loomis of Cedar Rapids 
Gen. Sec..... C. P. Massard of Des Moines 

C. A. Dubel of Sioux City, the retiring president, 
and C. P. Massard of Des Moines, the general sec- 
retary, were appointed delegates to represent Iowa 
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at the Baltimore Convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Builders’ Exchanges. 

Reports submitted by officers of the association 
showed 1915 to have been the best year in the his- 
tory of the organization, both as regards member- 
ship and finance. 


Meeting of N. C. Builders’ Exchange 


The annual convention of the Builders’ Exchange 
of North Carolina was held in Greensboro, N. C., on 
Jan. 18 and 19. The attendance represented one of 
the largest gatherings of building contractors and 
material men in the history of the organization. It 
had been announced that the slogan of the conven- 
tion would be “Prepare for Prosperity,” and this 
spirit of optimism pervaded all the business sessions 
of the meeting. 

The first day was taken up for the most part with 
meetings of the various committees of the exchange. 
On the evening of that day a most enjoyable 
“smoker” was tended the members of the organiza- 
tion by the contractors and builders of the city of 
Greensboro. This was held at the Elks’ Home on 
Sycamore Street, and was in reality a Dutch lunch- 
eon and a get-together meeting combined. It ex- 
cellently accomplished its purpose, which was mainly 
to make every visitor feel at home. 

The business meetings were held on the second 
day, there being three sessions. The deliberations 
were presided over by President J. T. Salamon of 
Durham. Among the topics discussed were “The 
Outlook for 1916,” by F. S. Chavannes of Baltimore, 
Md., “Financial Problems of the Building Busi- 
ness,” by J. D. Wilkin of Greensboro, N. C., “A Plan 
to Increase the Membership of the Exchange,” by 
T. G. Redden, and “Glass and Glazing,” by P. W. 
Eishelman of High Point, N. C. The officers elected 
for the ensuing year were: 

Presidents. ;, cee ee Joe W. Stout 
of Sanford, N. C. 

First Vice-President....J. R. McClamroch 
of Greensboro, N. C. 


Second Vice-President...... EK. D. Tessier 
of Greensboro, N. C. 

T T€asur ere. = ees she ae L. G. Berry 
of Charlotte, N. C. 

Secretary.@ a eee eee Philip Williams 
of Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Traffic Manager Jag fae «sic * sieve J. R, Borch 
of Greensboro, N. C. 

Attorney ....:4%. eee te Philip Williams 


of Winston-Salem, N. C. 


It was decided to hold the semi-annual conven- 
tion of the exchange in June at Wrightsville Beach, 
N. C., and the next annual convention in January, 
1917, in Raleigh, N. C. 

The convention closed with a banquet held on the 
evening of the last day at the McAdoo Hotel. 


The new clubhouse for the Friars now in course 
of construction in West Forty-eighth Street, New 
York City, is estimated by the architect, Harry 
Allen Jacobs, to cost approximately $400,000. It 
will be, when ready for occupancy, a handsome 
structure in Gothic style of architecture adapted 
to modern conditions. 
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| A Dutch 


Colonial House 


on Long Island, 
New York 


A Good Example of the Domestic Architecture of the Time 
of Our Forefathers—Some Details of Interest to the Builder 


colonial architecture will find much to com- 

mand their attention in the layout of the 
suburban home which we illustrate herewith. The 
rambling roof with its dormer windows, the broad 
veranda extending entirely across the front with 
the pergola at the side, the swell of the dining room 
and the solarium with sleeping balcony above are 
some of the noticeable features of the design. 

The foundations rest upon footings 8 in. deep 
and projecting 6 in. beyond the walls on both sides. 
The foundations are of hollow blocks 12 in. thick 
laid in cement mortar composed of 1 part Portland 
cement and 4 parts sharp sand. 

The building is of frame construction, all tim- 
bers being of spruce. The sills are 4 x 6 in., the 
girders 6 x 6 and 8 x 8 in., the first and second 
floor joists 2 x 10 in., and the third floor joists 2 x 
8 in., all placed 16 in. on centers, except the second 
floor beams over the living and dining room, which 
are placed 12 in. on centers, the studs 2 x 4 in, 
the rafters 2 x 6 in., and the floor joist of the porch 
deck 2 x 8 in. The sills are halved together and 
spiked at the corners and junction points. They 
are supported on Acme columns with iron caps and 
bases. The floor beams are doubled under parti- 
tions and around openings for stairs, chimneys, 
etc. All openings more than 4 ft. wide are trussed. 

The exterior walls of the 
house are covered with 7% x 6 in. 
spruce boards laid diagonally, 
over which is a layer of heavy 
building paper. This in turn is 
covered with 7% x 10 in. white 
pine clapboards or siding ex- 
posed 9 in. to the weather. 

The rafters of all sloping 
roofs carry 1 x 2 in. shingle 
strips, on which are laid 16-in. 
white cedar shingles, exposed 4 
in. to the weather. Before lay- 
ing, the shingles were dipped in 
Cabot’s moss green shingle 
stain. 

All outside finish is of No. 1 
cypress and the porch is ceiled 
with strips of % x 2% in. 
cypress. The porch columns are 


[este of our readers who are interested in 


of Koll’s lock joint type, made by Hartmann-San- 
ders Company, Chicago, Ill. 

The sash of double hung windows is of *%-in. 
white pine and the French windows are 1% in. 
rabbetted. 

The plastering is of two-coat work finished with 
a white coat of King’s Windsor cement. The bath- 
room and kitchen are also plastered and finished 
with a coating of Keene’s white cement laid up in 
3 x 6-in. sections to represent tile. Metal corners 
are used in all exposed openings. 

The floors are double, the sub-floor being of % 
x 6-in. spruce with a finish floor of parquette de- 
sign in all the rooms in the first story except the 
kitchen and pantry. The finish floors in the rooms 
of the second and third stories are of 7% x 2% in. 
North Carolina pine with 7% x 214-in. maple floor- 
ing in the kitchen and pantry. The finish of the 
living room, the dining room, the main hall and 
stairs is of first quality Tennessee chestnut, while 
the finish of all other rooms is of white wood with 
birch one-panel doors. 

The floor of the bath room is of 11%-in. white 
vitreous hexagon tile with a 6-in. glazed tile sani- 
tary base. 

The house is wired for electricity and heat is 
supplied by a Richardson & Boynton hot water 
plant with radiators in all rooms. 


Virw or House as SEEN LOOKING TOWARD THE SIDE AND REAR 
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All exterior woodwork was given two coats of 
lead and oil. paint and the ceilings of the porches 
were finished with a coat of shellac and two coats 
of varnish. 

All second and third-story interior trim was 
given four coats of flat white finish and all interior 
birch doors were finished dull, fumed and stained 
a very dark mahogany. 

The white cement tile of the kitchen and bath 
room was given one coat of Jap-a-Lac and three 
coats of white enamel. 

All chestnut woodwork was given one coat of 
stain, one coat of preservative and a coat of wax. 
The North Carolina pine floors were given two 
coats of shellac and a coat of wax. 

The Dutch colonial dwelling here illustrated and 
described was built for Albert Hagsted at Great 
Neck on Long Island, N. Y., in accordance with 
plans prepared by George J. Hardway, architect, 
for the McKnight Realty Company, New York City. 


a 


Production of Portland Cement in 1915 


An estimate of Portland cement produced in the 
United States in 1915, just made by Ernest F. 
Burchard of the United States Geological Survey, 
indicate that the shipments from the mills 
amounted to 86,524,500 barrels, compared with 86,- 
437,956 barrels in 1914; the production was about 
85,732,000 barrels, compared with 88,230,170 bar- 
rels in 1914, and the stocks of finished cement at 
the mills were about 11,583,000, barrels compared 
with 12,898,863 barrels in 1914. The slight de- 
crease in production and the considerable decrease 
in stock indicate greater caution in the industry, 
which in the preceding few years showed a tendency 
toward overproduction. 

The Lehigh district, which produces nearly 30 per 
cent of the domestic cement, shipped 24,500,000 bar- 
rels, produced 24,860,000 barrels and stocked 3,460,- 
000 barrels in 1915, showing increases respectively 
of 2.2 per cent, 1 per cent and 10.9 per cent over the 
corresponding totals for 1914. 

New York State shipped 5,236,500 barrels, pro- 
duced 5,097,000 barrels and held in stock 825,000 
barrels. These figures represent decreases re- 
spectively of 4.3 per cent, 13.4 per cent and 15.1 per 
cent compared with 1914. 

Ohio and western Pennsylvania shipped 7,400,000 
barrels, produced 7,200,000 barrels and had 750,000 
barrels in stock. 

Michigan and northeastern Indiana shipped 5,545,- 
000 barrels, produced 5,550,000 barrels and held 
stocks of 650,000 barrels. 

Southern Indiana and Kentucky shipped 2,780,000 
barrels, produced 2,840,000 barrels and had 490,000 
barrels in stock. 

The Illinois and northwest Indiana district 
shipped 10,825,000 barrels, produced 10,200,000 bar- 
rels and had stocks of 1,511,000 barrels. 

The Pacific coast district showed shipments of 
5,867,000 barrels, production of 5,712,000 barrels 
and had stocks of 880,000 barrels. 

Cement plants in Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma and 
central Texas showed total shipments of 6,546,000 
barrels, production of 6,378,000 barrels and stocks 
of 786,000 barrels. 

In Colorado, Utah, Montana and western Texas 
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the shipments aproximated 2,475,000 barrels, the 


production 2,525,000 barrels and the stocks 300,000 


barrels. 

The general prices averaged a few cents lower per 
barrel in 1915 than in 1914, although toward the 
end of the year they were considerably higher. 
The statistics show that the general volume of busi- 
ness was about the same as in 1915, though it was 
not uniformly distributed throughout the year. Dur- 
ing the early part of the year the demand for ce- 
ment was not great, and in some districts the in- 
dustry was depressed during the summer by exces- 
sive rainfall, but in the last four months or more a 
decided change for the better has occured both in 
demand and prices, so that the outlook for 1916 is 
brighter than for several seasons. 


Building the Tower of Babel 


By NosLte Foster HoGGson 


The Tower of Babel was the first building opera- 
tion undertaken by man. That the enterprise was 
a failure is common gossip. Not that the builders 
aimed too high—they hoped to reach Heaven, you 
remember—but because of a misunderstanding. 
The plans and specifications seemed clear enough 
in the beginning, but when it came to interpreting 
them there was the same diversity of opinion and 
the same confusion that exists to-day when a 
building operation is begun in the ordinary 
method, with a responsibility divided by many 
antagonistic interests. 

‘When the ark dropped anchor and moored off 
Mount Ararat the sons of Noah, Shem, Ham and 
Japhet, journeyed down the Euphrates in search 
of a good building site. They chose a likely look- 
ing plot on the plains of Shinar, upon which to 
found a city of prodigious extent, and they planned 
a citadel or tower of uncommon height, a sky- 
scraper that would in fact not only scrape the sky, 
but pierce into very Paradise itself. 

As a building operation the Tower of Babel 
was a failure; if the true secret were known it 
would evidently show that the cost of the opera- 
tion exceeded the amount of the appropriation. 
At any rate we know that the undertaking was 
contrary to the design of the Infinite Wisdom, and 
was defeated by a miraculous confusion of 
tongues. The Almighty effected a separation of 
the three tribes by confounding their common 
language. Then, of course, they could not under- 


‘stand each other, “and they left off to build the 


city and were scattered abroad on the face of 
the earth.” 

It is not exactly clear whether this initial labor 
friction should be termed the first strike, called 
by a walking delegate, or whether it was not in 
fact a “lock out.” In either event it was effective, 
and definitely tied up the erection of the tower. 
The structure was progressing satisfactorily in 
every way as long as the interested parties worked 
together in harmony, and spoke a common lan- 
guage. But the moment the confusion of tongues 
took place among the builders, nothing further 
could be done. All was confusion and misunder- 
standing. It was impossible to go on, so the work 
was abandoned. 

The common mode of building to-day very much 
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Second Floor—Scale 1/16 In. to the Foot 


A Dutch Colonial House on Long Island, N. Y.—George J. Hardway, Architect 
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resembles the Tower-of-Babel manner of pro- 
cedure. The confusion of ideas, lack of sym- 
pathetic understanding and mutual interest, and 
the division of responsibility work toward dis- 
aster. Not perhaps in the sense of initial and 
utter failure—the impossibility of going ahead 
with the work at all—but ultimate failure in that 
such structures reared by workers who do not 
“speak the same language” are foredoomed to 
failure. 

The bricks used for building in those early days 
were marked with inscriptions giving the names 
and titles and achievements of the founders and 
designers of the various structures. Some of the 
inscriptions related to chronology, grammar, 
astronomy and history—‘a perfect encyclopedia 
of the science of that people.” To-day the build- 
ings we rear should bear the impress of the char- 
acter of the future occupant, the character of the 
designer and the builder, and embody in detail 
and spirit the knowledge of the different sciences 
just as surely as though this knowledge were 
inscribed on each brick and stone which goes into 
the building. 

A modern building should combine strength, 
beauty, harmony, simplicity, convenience, per- 
manence and revenue. It is only under a form of 
contract which places upon one concern the 
responsibility for the design, construction, deco- 
ration and equipment of a building that the owner 
can be assured of a satisfactory and harmonious 
outcome of his building. 


The Unit of Cement Measure 


In discussing the question ‘Why is a barrel the 
unit of cement measure?” a writer in a late issue 
of Concrete comments as follows: 

The Standard Specifications for Portland cement, 
under General Conditions provide that: 

A bag of cement shall contain 94 Ib. of cement net, 
and each barrel of Portland cement four bags. 

The 400-lb. barrel originated at the time when all 
of our Portland cement came from abroad and was 
actually packed in barrels. When we began to make 
Portland cement in this country we put it up in 
barrels weighing 400 lb. gross. Later, when, as a 
matter of package conservation, we began to put it 
up in sacks, we ascertained the net weight per bar- 
rel and divided it by four. 

As will be seen from the specifications, the official 
unit of quantity is the bag or sack which must con- 
tain 94 lb. of cement. This being the standard unit 
of quantity as well as the unit in which nearly all 
cement is actually handled, why not make our prices, 
contracts, invoices, bills of lading, etc., read sacks or 
bags instead of barrels? In other words, why not 
price cement in cloth 35 cents per sack gross instead 
of $1.40 per bbl. gross, and in paper 271% cents per 
bag gross, instead of $1.10 per bbl. gross? 

In tracing a quantity of cement from the time 
a quotation is made until the empty sack has been 
returned it will be seen that the figures are fre- 
quently converted from barrels to sacks, and sacks to 
barrels. 

A price is made and accepted. The order calls 
for barrels but when it is sent to the mill; barrels 
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are converted into sacks and sacks are loaded into 
the car. In making out the invoice, however, the 
sacks are converted into barrels but when the con- 
signee receives the car he converts the barrels 
on the invoice to sacks to check out the contents 
of the car. When the dealer’s customer buys 10 
bbls. of cement his order is converted to sacks and. 
40 sacks are delivered, but in invoicing the material 
the sacks are converted into barrels and the invoice 
calls for 10 bbl. The customer then changes this 
to sacks to make it correspond with the actual de- 
livery. 

When the sacks are emptied the word “barrel” 
seems to get out of our vocabulary and instead of 
calling “four empty sacks” “one empty barrel,” the 
sacks are called by their right name. 

Why should not prices, orders, contracts, invoices, 
bills of lading, etc., correspond with our goods? 
This change may seem quite formidable and it would 
involve a change in the habit of thought of some 
people, principally the manufacturers of cement, but 
against the inconvenience of a few hundred people, 
we will have the convenience of hundreds of thou- 
sands of engineers, architects, inspectors, dealers, 
contractors, bookkeepers, farmers, teamsters, etc. 


Fire Retardant Shingles 


A method of rendering shingles fire retarding, 
developed at the Forest Products Laboratory, Mad- 
ison, Wis., consists essentially in treating the air- 
dried shingles with a solution of borax in water, 
says Hardwood Record. The shingles are then 
dried to about 10 per cent moisture and a second 
treatment with a zine chloride solution is applied. 
The shingles are again dried, after which they are 
then ready for use. 

Theoretically, the process depends upon the 
formation of an insoluble salt by the zinc chloride 
and the borax, namely, zine borate. This salt is 
practically insoluble in water and when heated to a 
high degree fuses and coats the cell walls, rendering 
them fire retardant. Shingles treated in this man- 
ner and soaked in running water for two weeks still 
retained their fire retardant properties. When sub- 
jected to high temperature the treated shingles will 
burn, but without a flame, so fire will not spread 
from one portion of the roof to another in case fire 
brands fall upon it. 

The chemicals required cost about 50 cents per 
1000 shingles, but the solution must be applied 
under pressure and a comparatively expensive 
equipment of cylinders, pumps and tanks is re- 
quired. For this reason the method is recommended 
only where large quantities of shingles are being 


treated. 


The State College of Forestry at Syracuse, N. Y., 
in carrying on studies of wood utilization in New 
York finds that of the total cut of lumber in this 
country 11 per cent, or about eleven billion feet, 
is wasted yearly in sawdust. It is estimated that in 
New York State alone an equivalent of nearly 135,- 
000,000 board feet of good lumber goes into sawdust 
every year. This amount of lumber is enough to 
build at least two thousand good substantial frame 
houses. 
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Some Aspects of Modern Shingling’ 


A Consideration of the Subject from the Viewpoint of 
the Workman Rather Than That of the Contractor 


By Epwarp H. CRUSSELL* 


life spent in the wood-working business, one 

of the things that strikes the writer as being 
significant is the number of times he has been com- 
pelled to change his views, or ideas, concerning 
fundamental items of that same business. 

To explain briefly and exactly what is meant by 
the foregoing let us take an example: In some parts 
of the country it is the practice, when using corner- 
boards in connection with siding or clapboards, to 
put on the corner-boards first and then to carefully 
cut and fit the siding in between them. In other 


[ looking back over the years of a somewhat busy 


parts they put on the siding first, letting it run out 


Scores of instances of this kind might be men- 
tioned, and in thinking them over one is led to. 
realize the amount of time and money that may be 
wasted, and the opportunities that may be lost by 
clinging to out-of-date ideas for nothing more than 
sentimental reasons. “The world do move,” and it 
is our duty to move with it. If we do not someone 
with less sentiment is going to cut across and get 
into the procession ahead of us. 

The following must be the writer’s apology—if 
any is needed—for commencing this series of ar- 
ticles on modern shingling, with a short considera- 
tion of wooden shingle substitutes. The mason 


Some Aspects of Modern Shingling—Fig. 1, Showing Scaffold Brackets in Position on Roof 


to the corner, and then nail the corner-boards 
over it. 

To a mechanic who is used to the first method 
the second method appears to be the work of an 
amateur, and the writer well remembers his con- 
tempt for this method the first time he saw it used. 

Since that time, however, his views have changed 
—gso much so that he now thinks the second method 
is the only correct and logical one, and he realizes 
that his original preference for the other method 
was not because it was the better method of con- 
struction, but because it required more skill on the 
part of the workman. 


*Copyrighted 1916 by Edward H. Crussell. 


declares for stone, the shoemaker says “there’s 
nothing like leather,” and the carpenter, when he 
speaks or thinks of shingles has in mind wooden 
ones only, leaving the consideration of all other 
kinds to someone else. 

Wooden shingles make a satisfactory roof cover- 
ing from every point but one: they are not fireproof 
unless treated to be fire resisting before being laid. 
In fact, they are directly the opposite, and on that 
account their use is not permitted within the fire 
limits of cities or towns that have building restric- 
tions. If it is considered necessary to guard against 
the use of wooden shingles in places where there 
is fire protection, one would naturally come to the 
conclusion that it must be more necessary, or at 
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any rate, more desirable, to prohibit their use in 
those places where fire protection is lacking. 

Of course, it is generally conceded that if fire 
once gets a good start on a wooden house it is just 
as well to let it burn and clear the site, and if fire 
starts from within a fireproof roof is of little conse- 
quence; but in country and suburban districts, 
where the houses are close enough together for the 
wind to carry possible sparks from one to another, 
it surely may be considered advisable for the 
present-day builder to consider roofing material of a 
fireproof nature, especially if (as is asserted by the 
manufacturers and vendors of the roofing in ques- 
tion) the same artistic effects and durability may be 
secured, and at about the same cost. . 


Subject Considered from Standpoint of Workman 


The substitute, whether of asphalt, asbestos, or 
metal, is fireproof, and what should be of interest 
to both the workman and the contractor is usually 
much more easily laid, being of even size, without 
knots, shakes or cross grain to consider; nothing 
to do but place them properly and drive in the nails. 
This series of articles is undertaken from the view- 
point of the workman, rather than that of the owner 
or contractor, with the idea of offering the said 
workman a little reliable data on a branch of his 
trade that has heretofore been somewhat slighted 
by the technical writers. A discussion of the merits 
of the various brands of asphalt, asbestos or metal 
shingles, metal tile, slate or other roof covering, 
would not definitely decide anything and would, 
moreover, be sure to lead to needless controversy. 
About all that the present writer can say is: all 
brands have certain merits, and all manufacturers 
put out plenty of literature describing what these 
merits are. The proper thing for the person inter- 
ested to do is to write for the literature and from 
it decide for himself.* 

The literature supplied will describe the method 
of laying, and usually offers some suggestions re- 
garding scaffolding. The writer would mention in 
passing that the methods of scaffolding to be 
described further on for wooden shingles are not 
suitable for putting on asphalt or metal ones. No 
roof is improved by being walked upon, but the 
wooden shingle will stand more of this without 
serious damage than will the substitute. 


Scaffolding for Asphalt Shingles 


One of the best methods of scaffolding for asbestos 
or asphalt shingle work is to cut small brackets, 
to the pitch of the roof, from pieces of 2 x 6-in. 
stuff, and fasten them to the roof with strips of 
sheet iron or tin, as shown in Fig. 1. These 
brackets may be spaced about 10 ft. apart, and 
should have pieces of 2 x 6 or 2 x 8 laid on top of 
them to walk on. These pieces are left loose and 
may be carried up the roof onto other brackets as 
the work progresses. After the roof is finished the 
scaffold brackets are removed by severing with a 
pair of tin snips the metal strips, close up to the 
lower edge of the row of shingles. 

Of course, the metal strips that hold the brackets 
must be so fastened to the roof that the nails in 
them are covered by the next course of shingles. 


*Notn.—The writer wishes to take this opportunity of 
thanking those advertisers in THm BUILDING AGE who have 
so promptly answered his letters of inquiry. 
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This will be understood from an examination of 
Fig. 1, where the dotted line represents the lower 
edge of the next course. 

Some of the advertisements picture a scaffold 
formed of a scantling suspended by two ropes from 
the ridge of the building. This may perhaps be 
used to advantage when the roofing*is in large 
sheets, but for that in small pieces the writer ven- 
tures to assert that the method shown in Fig. 1 is 
the best. A place to stack the shingles on the roof 
is necessary, and Fig. 1 supplies it. 

These shingles, being laid much faster than 
wooden ones, it is better to carry them up as they 
are used, enough help being told off for this pur- 
pose to keep the shinglers busy. This method saves 
unnecessary handling and prevents the bundles 
being broken open before they are actually needed. 
Unnecessary handling does not improve the product, 
and letting the shingles lie around loose is calcu- 
lated to result only in useless waste. 

(To be continued) 


as 


Doors 700 Years Old 


There was recently exhibited in New York City 
four door panels carved in Japan in the twelfth cen- 
tury, and which are said to have once adorned a 
Shinto shrine. The material of which they were 
made was Satsuma oak. The eight compartments 
were ornamented with Howo birds and cloud de- 
signs in relief, representing the four heavens. 


Advantages of “The Building Age” as an 
Advertising Medium 


We take pleasure in presenting herewith a photo 
reproduction of a cottage erected at Mosgiel, New 
Zealand, by McLeod & White of that place. It 
strikingly illustrates the far-reaching influence of 


A Double Wall Concrete Cottage in New Zealand 


the advertising columns of THE BUILDING AGE, as 
the cottage was erected by the use of Van Guilder 
hollow wall machines which the manufacturers sold 
by mail through their advertisement in this jour- 
nal. The photograph was sent to the Van Guilder 
Hollow Wall Company by the contractors, when 
ordering a duplicate set of machines, stating that 
the cottage had been built by that method. 


The timber industry represents 37 per cent. of 
the annual wealth in British Columbia. 
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Details for Applying Wall Board 


Timely Information for the Carpenter—The 
Framing an Important Factor—Nails to Be Used 


By JosepH A. POESL 


with wall board and the way it is put up 
because it is a material which is for him to 
handle. Its use in house construction is rapidly in- 
creasing, and the man with wall board knowledge 
is the man who will be the longest employed on the 
job. Wall board, you know, is often called manu- 
factured or fiber lumber. Both of these terms are 
entirely correct, for most wall board is merely logs 
of wood converted into pulp, which is subsequently 
built up into strong and rigid panels. These panels 
saw like lumber, and are applied like lumber. 
The most important factor in the application of 


F wits carpenter should make himself familiar 


_ this material is the framing to which it is applied. 


Fig. 1—Showing How Wall Board May Be Used Over Plaster 


ceiling, can accomplish as much as three men work- 
ing singly. The use of a prop, or “tee,” as it is 
sometimes called, to hold up one end of a panel 
while the other is being nailed is desirable only 
when but one man is available, and as an aid when 
two men are applying very long panels. In a ceil- 
ing panel, the first nail should be in the center, the 
other intermediate nails should then be driven in, 
and after these the edge nails. Carefully and very 
slightly countersink the former so that the deco- 
rator may have no difficulty in filling the depres- 
sions before painting. 

On the walls, one man can easily handle a panel 
alone unless it is of an extremely large size. Here, 
the first nail goes in the center of the upper edge, 
and the intermediate nails follow. Then, begin- 
ning at either side of the first nail, drive nails 
along and around the edges until they meet at the 
center of the bottom edge. The intermediate nails 
are also countersunk on the walls. 

Generally, the nails on the edges of the panels 
are spaced at intervals of 3 in., and those in the 
center from 8 to 12 in. This spacing is followed 
almost universally, but some carpenters take the 
liberty of spacing the edge nails as far as 12 in. 
apart, and get good results. However, do not fol- 
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Fig. 2—Use of Door and Window Frames Made for Lath and 
Plaster, in Connection with Wall Board 


Details for Applying Wall Board 


Rigid and level studding and joists, headers and all 
additional framing members have much to do with 
the finished job—much more than if lath and plas- 
ter were to be used. 

But, before you begin work on the framing, be 
sure to have a plan before you for arranging the 
panels in some harmonious and suitable manner. It 
is exceedingly desirable to have this plan, for the 
difference between good and bad paneling is the 
difference between good and bad looking rooms. 
With it you are permitted to proceed intelligently 
with the preparation of the studding and joists to 
receive the board. 

Whether the ceiling or walls be covered first is 
immaterial. Let us, however, begin with the ceil- 
ing. Before we commence, bear in mind that two 
men, working together in applying wall board to a 


low suit unless you have had much experience with 
wall board and are quite certain that you under- 
stand its peculiarities thoroughly. 

The three kinds of nails used in wall board con- 
struction are: for the edges common 1% in. flat 
head; and for intermediate nailing 1-in. finishing, 
or 1 in. floor nails. Of the latter two, the finishing 
nail is the more popular, but the other possesses 
certain advantages which should not be overlooked. 

To every 150 sq. ft. of wall board figure on about 
1 Ib. of the flat-head nails and to every 600 sq. £t; 
1 Ib. of finishing, or floor nails. 

Do not put on door and window casings, trim or 
other finishing woodwork until after the decora- 
tion of the walls has been completed. The right 
procedure is to decorate the walls, stain the wood- 
work and apply it. Then countersink the nails, 
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stop the depressions and put on the shellac and 
varnish, or whatever treatment is wanted. 

A decorative strip or moulding should never be 
placed where there is no panel joint or where no 
header is in back of the panel; otherwise the board 
and the moulding are not likely to fit close together, 
and consequently will produce an unsightly crevice. 


Wall Board for Remodeling Purposes 


The use of wall board for remodeling and refixing 
purposes is tremendous; therefore it is well to 
know something about the method of applying it 
over defective plaster. If the plaster is not in such 
bad condition as to be almost ready to come down, 
just fasten the wall board directly to it, employing 
sufficiently long nails to penetrate the lath and hold 
securely. Around the casings and along the base- 
board put a small moulding having a curved, or 
convex, surface, which will conceal the nails and 
finish off the joints. Fig. 1 makes this clear. 

For covering brick and concrete walls, furr them 
with 1 by 2 in. strips in the same manner as stud- 
ding and apply the board in the ordinary way. 

Not infrequently, for various reasons, carpenters 
are confronted with the problem of using door and 
window frames, made for lath and plaster, in con- 
nection with wall board. A number of solutions are 
common besides returning them to the mill to be cut 
down. One is to put an equalizing strip under the 
outer edge of the casing to make up the difference 
between the thickness of lath and plaster and of wall 
board. Another is to have blocking take care of the 
difference and finish off with a suitable molding. 
These methods are shown in Fig. 2. 


Wide Range of Uses 


The wide adaptability of wall board to different 
methods of construction is interesting. In Fig. 
3 ‘A’? we have a method adapted to office partitions 
and to summer cottages for walls and ceilings. The 
framing is similar to ordinary construction, only the 
studs and joists should be dressed if a finished look- 
ing job is wanted. Method “B” is much like “A,” 
although it is considerably less expensive from both 
a material and labor viewpoint. The lumber saved 
by “C” is the principal reason for its being, the 
labor being only slightly less than in ordinary work. 
Some, in championing this method, declare that it 
brings about more attractive panel effects than is 
ordinarily effected. Of course, it is unnecessary 
to have every stud rabbeted as shown; only those 
coming at the edges of the panels need be of this 
kind. If you were using 382 in. panels every other 
stud would be rabbeted; if 48’s, every third. The 
others would be regular studs, made small enough 
to fit the panels and afford a nailing surface for the 
intermediate nails. In this way the paneling would 
not be so pronounced as in the other methods. 

Considerable importance is attached to “D” be- 
cause in certain parts of the country it is almost 
entirely supplanting the common method, due to the 
peculiar labor and lumber conditions prevailing 
there. This is true notably in the Far West. Taken 
all in all, it is cheaper, the claim is made. In- 
stead of using headers the walls are furred hori- 
zontally from the top of the baseboard up every 
16 in. with 1 by 2 in. strips. At the vertical edges 
of the panels short pieces are fitted in between the 
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horizontal strips so as to provide an even nailing 
surface. You will observe that 2 by 3 in. studs 
are specified in the illustration, which you might 
think would weaken the construction to a great ex- 
tent. But the strips brace and strengthen the entire 
construction so as to overcome the weakening effect 
of the smaller studs. In the event of your trying 
this method bear in mind that the window and door 
frames must be changed in size accordingly. 

Wall board construction is new and there is yet a 
lot to be learned before an absolutely correct method 
is perfected. So, when you have a wall board job be 
sure to acquaint yourself thoroughly with the mak- 
er’s instructions for applying his product; then mix 
a little judgment with your knowledge of carpentry 
and you will be certain of satisfactory results. 


National Association of Mixer Manufacturers 


This association is made up of ten of the leading 
manufacturers of concrete mixers, and it was the 
rapid growth of the. industry and the lack of stand- 
ards that were responsible for the formation of the 
organization. President Capron has stated that the 
object of the association is to standardize the ratings 
of concrete mixers, to improve conditions in the field 
and to establish harmonious co-operation among 
manufacturers in the marketing of their products. 

One of the first progressive moves undertaken by 
the members was the standardization of concrete 
mixer ratings, and after thorough investigation and 
discussion it was decided to adopt the wet batch. 
This action has been indorsed by the American Con- 
crete Institute, The American Society of Engineer- 
ing Contractors, The Lehigh Portland Cement Co.., 
The Universal Portland Cement Co., The Chicago 
Portland Cement Co., and A. N. Talbert of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

The officers are: President, H. M. Capron, presi- 
dent of the Marsh-Capron Mfg. Co., Chicago, fit 
treasurer, F. C. Wilcox, Foote Concrete Machinery 
Co., Chicago, IIll.; secretary, Harold E. Smith, The 
T. L. Smith Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

The association holds meetings every month, and 
one took place during the Cement Show, which was 
held in Chicago, Feb. 12-19. 

The efforts of this organization have received the 
hearty support of concerns and individuals inter- 
ested in the welfare of the industry, and the move 
is evidently a step in the right direction. 


By-Products of the Lumber Industry 


According to official statistics, the waste in the 
logging industry of the United States amounts to 15 
to 20 per cent of the timber cut, or about a billion 
and a half cubic feet of wood annually. Saw mill 
waste also amounts to several billion cubic feet of 
wood, although not all of it is absolute waste. A 
Bulletin on the subject of lumber by-products just 
issued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce, makes the claim 
that only 320 ft. of lumber is used for each 1000 ft. 
that stood in the forest. The Bulletin in question 
gives a definite idea of how far the manufacture 
of lumber by-products has been developed in this 
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country, how far it may reasonably be expected to 
develop in the future and just what some of the 
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Industry,” Special Agents, Series No. 110, and 
copies are obtainable at 10c. each from the Su- 
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problems are that confront the industry. The new 
Bulletin is entitled “By-Products of the Lumber 
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perintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 
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A Four-Room Cottage for the Suburbs 


A Frame Building with Exterior of Stucco 
Applied to Metal Lath and with Shingled Roof 


E have taken for the subject of our 
colored supplemental plate this 
month a design well adapted for 
execution in the suburban dis- 
tricts and intended to occupy a 
corner lot. The picture shows 
the appearance of the finished 
structure as conceived by the ar- 
chitect, while the drawings upon 
the pages which immediately fol- 
low indicate the interior arrange- 
ment of the rooms, as well as some 

of the more important details of construction. 

All. foundation walls and footings are to be of 
concrete, the walls to be 8 in. thick supported on 
footings 10 in. thick and extending 6 in. on each 
side of the wall above. The concrete is to be mixed 
in the proportions of one of cement to three of sand 
and five of broken stone. 

The framing timbers are to be of spruce with 
corner posts 4 x 6 in.; girders 4 x 8 in.; plate 4 x 6 
in., laid flat; floor lost 2x OI, eeieeed 16 in. on 
centers, and ceiling beams 2 x 6 a placed 20 in. 
on centers. Both tiers of beams are to be strength- 
ened with one row of cross bridging. The studs 
are to be 2 x 4 in. placed 16 in. on centers and 
doubled at all openings. The rafters are to be 2 x 6 
in., the porch floor beams 2 x 8 in., and the porch 
ceiling beams 2 x 4 in., all placed 20 in. on centers. 


Outside Covering of Frame 


The entire exterior frame of the building is to 
be covered with 1 x 9 in. hemlock sheathing laid 
diagonally and covered with a heavy layer of Ne- 
ponset building paper, upon which is to be laid 1 x 
2 in. furring strips placed 16 in. on centers. To 
these are to be fastened metal lath, upon which 
stucco is to be applied. The exterior stucco is to 
consist of two coats, the scratch coat to be at least 
'% in. thick outside of the lath surface and to con- 
sist of one part cement, three parts sand and not 
more than 10 per cent lime putty. The finishing 
coat is to be % in. thick and to consist of one part 
cement, two parts sharp sand and three parts peb- 
bles for rough finish. The stucco is to be tinted a 
cream shade. 

The roof is to be covered with red cedar shingles, 
exposed 5% in. to the weather, and before being 
laid should be dipped at least two-thirds their length 
in Cabot’s creosote stain. 

The chimney, which takes care of the furnace, 
the kitchen range and fireplace in the living room, 
is to have a concrete foundation and be built of 
brick, the three flues to be lined with vitrified flue 
lining. Above the roof line the chimney is to be 
finished with stucco. 


The exterior cornice, rails, brackets, trim, etc., 
are to be of clear white pine. 

The floors of the principal rooms are to be double, 
the sub-flooring to consist of 1 x 9 in. tongued and 
grooved hemlock, and the finish floor to be % x 
24-in. maple. All other rooms are to be floored 
with % x 2% in. Carolina pine. 


The Trim 


The trim for the living room is to be cypress; 
and that of all other rooms white wood. The fea- 
ture of the living room is the large open fireplace 
at the center of the interior wall and between the 
door leading to the hall and the one giving access 
to the kitchen by way of the pantry. The rear por- 
tion of the living room is to be used as a dining 
room. The walls are paneled with plain strips of 
wood between which are rough plaster. All doors 
are to be of cypress. The ceiling is beamed. 

The color scheme suggested for this room is a 
flat old English brown stain for the woodwork and 
old rose for the side walls, and for the ceiling be- 
tween the beams a light cream. 

All trim in the bed rooms is to be enameled and 
the doors stained an old English brown. The bath 
room trim is to be enameled white. The walls and 
ceilings of the bed rooms are to be treated with 
waterproof paint, flat finished. ; 

The hall and living room trim is to be treated 
with a good wood filler, stained and varnished and 
finished flat. The floors are to be varnished with 
the exception of that in the living room, which is to 
receive an additional coat of wax. 

The kitchen, being centrally located, is within 
easy reach of all parts of the house, an arrange- 
ment which will save a great many steps for the 
housewife. The side walls for a height of 4 ft. 
6 in. are covered with waterproof cloth in tile effect. 
The walls above are painted with waterproof paint, 
light blue and and the ceiling white. The pantry 
and the bath room are similarly finished. 


The Plastering 


The walls and ceilings of the rooms are to be 
plastered with a hard smooth finish, except in the 
living room which is to have a sand finish. 

All sheet metal work is to be painted on both 
sides before being laid and all leaders are to be of 
galvanized iron of a neat square design. 

The exterior trim of the house is to be painted 
three coats of white lead and linseed oil, well putty- 
ing the first coat. 

The hardware is to be of a bronze plate finish 
and to match the lighting fixtures. The lighting is 
to be by electricity and the living room is to contain 
two drop pendants of two lights each. 
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A good system of plumbing is to be installed with 
simple fixtures, using a galvanized iron enamel 
sink, a two-part wash tray of soapstone and a 40- 
gal. galvanized iron boiler over the range. The 
plumbing is to be of the exposed pipe type, and all 
rough pipes are to be painted with enamel paint. 
The plumbing in the bath room is also to be of the 
open type and the fixtures are to consist of iron 
enamel bath tub, a water closet with china bowl 
and low tank, a wash stand with a marble top, and 
china wash basin. All exposed pipes are to have a 
nickel plated finish. 

The house is to be heated by hot air furnace of 
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such capacity as to maintain a comfortable tem- 
perature within when the thermometer registers 
zero outside. 

There is to be a cellar under the main portion of 
the house to contain a large furnace and storage 
room. 

The architect estimates the cubic content of the 
house to be 20,692 cu. ft. and places the estimate 
of cost at 14c. per cubic foot. 

The cottage here shown was designed by Arthur 
Weindorf, architect, Long Island City, N. Y., or 
care of THE BUILDING AGE, 239 West Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York City. 


Details of a Home-Made Glue Press 


A Device Which the Country Carpenter, the Cabinet 
Maker and Even the Builder Is Likely to Find Useful 


By W. S. WILKIN 


interest to a great many builders, if not to 

the average carpenter, is the home-made 
glue press illustrated herewith. I have done a 
great deal of gluing in a press something similar 
to the one here shown, and am therefore familiar 
with its possibilities. Of course, it is not as good 
as the improved glue press of the present day, but 
there are not many of us who have sufficient work of 
that kind to do to make it profitable to purchase a 
new press. Many of us perhaps do not have any work 
at all of this kind to do, but still there are times 


A PIECE of equipment which should be of 


be glued up as shown. It is necessary to get out 
all the wind and dress the stuff smoothly so that 
the result will be something that will hold its shape. 
The bottom may be covered with zinc, as this will 
not rust and glue will not stick to it. 

The size of the iron or steel blocks through which 
the screw operates will regulate the size of the tim- 
bers “B.” The timbers must be set far enough 
apart to allow the block to slide back and forth 
loosely. It will be seen that the iron blocks have 


lugs on the top and bottom which hold them in 
place. 


There will be little wear on the top of “B,” 


Fig. 1—Plan of the Press 


Fig. 2—Front Elevation of the Press 


He Gee 


Fig. 3—End Elevation 


Details of a Home-Made Glue Press—Some of the More Important Features of Construction 


when the man without one would give several dol- 
lars if he had one in his shop so that he could use it 
a few hours on some job. ; 

There is lots of work for which some heavy 
boards and hand screws will answer the purpose 
when no press is available and when it will not pay 
to make one. The press, however, which is here 
shown can be built without going to much expense. 
The material may be some good hard wood such as 
oak or maple, and to make a good bottom it should 


as the weight of the screws is all that it will be re- 
quired to support, but when the screws are tightened 
they would soon cut out the bottom side unless there 
be a piece of scrap iron screwed on as shown 
rR Ree 

Referring to the sketches, Fig. 1 is a plan, Fig. 
2 the front elevation and Fig. 3 the end elevation. 
The timbers “E” and “F” are cut out so that the 
rods may be removed when putting things into the 
press and then they can be slipped in and the screws 
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tightened up. The iron plates at “h’” are cut out 
the same as the timbers and put on both top and 
bottom to keep the nut and head of the rod from 
cutting into the wood. The bottom “D” may be 
put in loose or screwed down to the piece “‘C.” The 
posts “A” are gained to receive the piece “B,”’ which 
is bolted up tight as shown. 

It will be noticed that the rods do not help to hold 
up the top of the press. The post “A” must do this. 
Sometimes the timbers “B” and “C” are run on 
back and a row of screws put in on that side of the 
posts. This balances the press better, but it makes 
it larger and costs more. The carpenter might run 
one row of screws each side of the post and it would 
be just as good for narrow work. Sometimes, how- 
ever, it is necessary to glue up wide material. A 
post could be used in front at each end and rods 
the rest of the way. This would probably support 
the top better and still be opened up in front suffi- 
cient for all purposes. 


Support for the Press 


The press may be leveled up on some blocks or 
beams, or if it is likely to be moved it can be put 
on heavy casters. The pieces “EK” and “F’”’ may be 
bolted to the cross pieces or they may be put on 
with lag screws, as there is no strain to pull them 
off, the pressure all being the other way. 

The screws should not be set too far apart—not 
over 18 or 20 in. at the most. If the screws are too 
far apart they will not hold the work down tight be- 
tween them. In veneering, or work like that, it is 
very essential that it be held down snug so as to 
give a satisfactory job. 

In veneering or gluing up any work that is to be 
finished for varnish, care must be taken that the 
bottom of the press or the boards to be used on top 
have no hard pieces of glue on them, as they will 
press holes in the wood that will be hard to get out. 

A press like this can be built any size to suit the 
owner. It could be long with a single row of screws 
or it could be built 3 or 4 ft. wide with a row of 
posts on each side and 3 or 4 rows of screws. 


Using Jack Screws 


Most any man doing jobbing work or building 
will have use for jack screws, and if so, he could 
make good use of them in a press like that here de- 
scribed, and at the same time the jack screws could 
be made to serve the double purpose of both inside 
and outside work, which will tend to reduce the cost 
of the press somewhat. 

The material may be put in the press, the boards 
placed on top, and blocks put on top as usual, then 
set a jack in position, and place a good block on top 
of it, screwing it up against the pieces “B.” If one 
is going to use jacks the press should be made 
lighter than otherwise, for the full length of the 
jack must set under the pieces “B.” 

I do not think it pays the small builder to be 
without a good shop, for in the winter as well as in 
slack times he can obtain many little odd jobs that 
will bring in a few dollars and will always keep him 
in touch with the people of the community. 

I think it would be very interesting to hear from 
some of the other readers of THE BUILDING AGE 
along this line, more especially such as jobbing and 
building through the country. 
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I would say in conclusion that the sketches are: 
drawn to scale so that the reader may have some 
idea of the proportion of the timbers. The bolts. 
through the posts should be about 5% in. and the: 
rods in the front about 34 in. 


——_q—_—___——_- 


Building Operations in 1915 on Long Island 


Each year a compilation of the new buildings 
erected on suburban Long Island is made by the 
railroad of that name, and according to the figures 
for 1915, now available, there were 8895 new 
structures put up, of which 7276 were dwellings, 
this being very nearly the high-water mark. 

According to A. L. Langdon, traffic manager of 
the road in question, the buildings heretofore erected 
are occupied. The known preparations indicate more: 
building during the coming year than ever before. 

It is expected that in one year more the New 
York Connecting Railroad will be completed, which: 
will give direct rail connection betwen Long Island! 
and New England, and will add much to the advan- 
tages of Brooklyn and Queens for manufacturing 
and commercial purposes. 

A tabulation by the railroad shows that in the 
last ten years 71,660 new buildings, including 62,916 
dwellings, have been erected on suburban Long 
Island; that is, the portions lying outside of Brook- 
lyn and Long Island City. 
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Concrete Grain Tanks of Unusual Construction 


At the present day concrete is being used for 
every conceivable form of building construction, and 
interesting developments are constantly being 
brought to light, one of the latest being exemplified 
in two concrete grain tanks recently erected at. 
Shreveport, La. The foundation walls are of brick 
and these support concrete walls which are only 24%4 
in. thick. The walls are built up of curved sheets 
of what is known as Hy-Rib, to which the concrete 
is applied in the form of a plaster coat. The rein- 
forcement consists of vertical rods placed at inter- 
vals of about 3 in. around the circumference, these 
rods keeping the curved sheets in perfect alignment, 
and where the grain pressure is heavy additional 
reinforcement is added to take care of the strains. 

The tanks are 20 ft. in diameter and the bottom 
of each tank is in the form of an inverted cone, so 
as to permit the use of conveying machinery in 
emptying them. The bottom is of concrete construc- 
tion about 6 in. thick. The architect for the con- 
crete tanks was J. Y. Snyder, of Shreveport, La.,. 
and the Hy-Rib reinforcement was furnished by the 
Trussed Concrete Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 


R. P. Miller Chosen Building Expert 


Rudolph P. Miller, formerly Superintendent of 
Buildings of the Borough of Manhattan, New York, 
has been retained by the Board of Aldermen as ex- 
pert on buildings to assist the committee on ordi- 
nances to complete the Building Code for the city. 
The term of service will be six months. 

It will be recalled that Mr. Miller supervised the 
revision of the entire Building Code, giving up his 
position as Superintendent of Buildings in Manhat- 
tan to undertake the work. 
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A Department Where Those Interested Can Discuss 
Trade Topics—Every Reader is Invited to Participate 


A Combination Silo and Windmill Tower 


From W. E. Frudden.—It may prove interesting 
-to some of the readers to have a few particulars 
relating to the picture accompanying this letter, 
-so I give them herewith. The picture shows a 
-silo being filled with ensilage. It is a 12 x 50 ft. 
-clay tile silo, but the cost has been reduced 50 per 
cent by eliminating the windmill tower which 
-would have otherwise been necessary. It is 
‘located on a dairy farm near Campbell, Iowa, and 
-the walls are made of special 4-in. “Adel” silo 
tile. The windmill is an 8-ft. Carter wheel and 
-drives through a walking beam and triangles to 


A Combination Silo and Windmill Tower 


‘two pumps in nearly opposite directions, both of 
which are 150 ft. distant from the base of the silo. 

The windmill tower is fastened into the concrete 
‘to special cast-iron plates, which are also utilized 
where any concrete foundations are used, and a 
reinforcing rod goes over and under these plates 
in the concrete. The latter is about 16 in. thick 
‘at the center of the roof of the silo and 8 in. thick 
at the sides or cornice, the weight being sufficient 
‘to absorb all vibration and preclude the possi- 
‘bility of any storm affecting the rigidity of the 
‘walls. The latter are built in the usual manner 


for silos of this type, with the customary No. 3 
wire in the joints. 

The door frame is of the ingot iron type with 
a steel ladder and removable rounds in the door- 
way. The chute at the time the picture was taken 
had not been added, but has now been extended 
so that a door opens out of the top of the chute, 
which is 4 ft. higher than the roof, the door swing- 
ing outward, so that a man simply goes out of the 
chute onto the roof. In this way it is a great deal 
safer to take care of the oiling, etc., of the mill 
than one on top of the ordinary windmill tower. 

The top of the wheel is 65 ft. It has proven suc- 
cessful in many respects. Few have been built 
this way, but it is probable that from now forward 
a large number of farm owners will follow suit. 
Silos are being built in large numbers throughout 
the Middle West, and many of them will follow the 
plan here outlined. At this time silage is being 
fed out of the silo, and reports are that it is an 
unusual fine quality feed for live stock: Silos 
are usually considered as being as important on 
the dairy farm as a deep well, and to the beef 
cattle industry it has come now as a first aid. 
Silos are towers of prosperity. 


Repairing a Concrete Roof 


From J. B., Wyoming, lowa.—I would like the 
advice of some of the practical readers of the 
paper regarding a concrete roof that I put on a 
garage late last fall and it now leaks. At the 
time the work was done some of the concrete froze 
and the roof is now cracked in places. How can I 
repair it properly when warm weather comes 
around? Shall I have to use some other material 
than waterproof concrete in order to repair the 
damage? 


Durability of Metal Lath for Exterior Work 


From F. D., San Diego, Cal.—For the informa- 
tion of “G. R. M.,” Rapidan, Minn., concerning 
the life of metal lath for exterior work and whose 
communication appeared on page 56 of the Feb- 
ruary issue of the paper, I would say that my ex- 


‘perience in that line has demonstrated the fact 


that metal lath will not corrode if properly cov- 
ered with cement or lime mortar even if it is not 
galvanized or painted. The various brands of 
“hard wall” or plasters made from Gypsum in 
which the setting is retarded by chemicals are on 
that account injurious to metal lath which is not 
painted or galvanized, and especially so if the 
wall is exposed to dampness. 
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I have seen metal lath even when it was used 
in interiors in such cases in three years’ time so 
rotten that it would crumble under the touch. 
Lime or cement on the contrary will preserve the 
metal and will absolutely prevent rusting 
wherever it is in close contact with the lath. 


Fitting and Hanging Doors 


From “D. P. B.,” Redford, N. Y.—Having read 
the articles recently published on door hanging, I 
have thought a few of my “wrinkles” might be help- 
ful to those on the lower end of the ladder. I follow 
the practice of “G. L. McM.,”’ Tacoma, Wash., to a 
considerable extent. The trestles, straight edge, two 
slender sticks shorter than the opening, and jack 
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Fitting and Hanging Doors—Side View of 
the “Jack” 


constitute the paraphernalia. The jack is made of 
any convenient piece of lumber, 4 in. or 5 in. wide. 
A notch is made in the center and all the cuts are 
beveled the same way. The notch is wide enough 
for the thickest door, and a little wedge holds the 
thinner ones. I put this between the jambs about 
30 in. from the floor beyond the rabbets. 

If there is much to take off I use the rip saw on 
both edges; if not more than 1% in. I use the straight 
edge on the lock jamb. If no threshold is used I 
cut off the top lugs on the trestles. If there is no 
rabbet I set in four small nails to supply one. I 
use a try square and bevel as I joint— in. bevel for 
a door 2% in. thick is sufficient, as that is the 
standard bevel on the face of locks. If the door is 
rather narrow a little more bevel is safe. 

I fit the lock stile first in order to have more tim- 
ber for the lock, and as that stile is more noticeable. 
When the lock stile is jointed I take the sticks and 
measure the opening top, bottom and center and 
connect these points with the straight edge. The 
door is dressed to the line, then set in tight; the top 
scribed with rule or compass and the bottom picked, 
the spots where the door binds being checked with 
the pencil. The door is then taken down, dressed if 
necessary, and the top fitted. This may be done on 
the trestles if the opening is square. The door is 
then set in, wedged up tight, any unsatisfactory 
spots noted and the butts marked, three to a door 2 
ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 6 in. and above. A butt gage is used. 
All the marks are deeply cut with the knife before 
a chisel is used. The chisel should have at least a 
6-in. blade to keep one’s hands out of the light, and 
should be of the paring tanged firmer unbeveled 
type. The thinner the chisel the less enlarged will 
be the butt mortise. 

Two bit braces are necessary, Forstner bits being 
used to bore out the butt mortise. A little practice 
will enable one to regulate the depth by the eye. 
These bits are a joy in such grains as cypress and 
Oregon spruce. 

Outside door thresholds here are made on the sill. 
In this case the bottom must be fitted before the top. 
I do not leave any opening round the door, just 
enough to freely open. When the door sets there is 
opening enough. I bore in with a small bit for the 
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screws—the center screws first—put the butts on 
and hang the door. If everything passes inspection 
the door is swung a few times and the other screws 
put in with the door swinging. This insures loose 
pins and first holes for the screws. 

The lock is placed across the edge of the door, the 
face marked top and bottom on the corner with the 
knife, then across the top and bottom of the lock 
with a pencil. This is the boring limit. The lock 
is then put on both sides of the door and the knob 
and keyholes picked. The strike is mortised with 
the Forstner bit. 

For the butts I gage the jamb first, measure 
accurately from the gage line to the shoulder of the 
rabbet and put this on the outside of the door with 
a thumb gage. 


Design for Carpenter’s Workbench 


From Contractor, Moffittsville, N. Y.—In the No- 
vember issue of the paper, “W. M. L.,” Orange, N. 
J., asked for the design of a house carpenter’s work- 
bench and tool holder combined, the cabinet for the 
tools to contain portable compartments. In reply 
I would state that there are some of these on the 
market, but mostly for students. I am sending a 
drawing of one of my benches which the corre- 
spondent can no doubt finish to suit his needs. By 
rabbeting the inside of the rails he might set in 
a floor, put in divisions for his tills, say 6 in. high, 
then cover this over with matched lumber. This 
will give a place for tools above. The rails may be 
lowered some, if necessary. 

This bench is of hard wood. The tenons are % in. 
x 2% in. The top should be grooved half way 
through on the underside with a fine circle saw. It 
is bolted down and the tops of the bolts are plugged 
loosely so that the top can be taken off easily. The 
rear leg and center post are bored for pins to hold 
lumber. It is all pinned, and whatever the corre- 
spondent adds should be put on in the same way 
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Design for Carpenter’s Work Bench 


with the idea of taking it apart when storing or 
moving. If the correspondent will refer to page 331 
of the issue of THE BUILDING AGE for July, 1913, 
he may obtain some ideas on tills and saw racks. 


Obtaining Bevels for a Diamond Spout 


From R. C. H., New Salem, N. D.—As I am about: 
to do some millwrighting in the near future, and 
this being a trade in itself, I would like to ask 
the practical readers how to obtain the proper 
bevel for gaging and joining a diamond spout 
regardless of the angle it is run. I have no trouble 
at all finding top and bottom cuts, as I obtain these 
with a string and very thin board, marking the 
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pitch on the board and then setting the bevel 
square to mark on board. This, however, does not 
give the bevel for joining the boards for the spout. 

This work is somewhat outside the field of car- 
pentry, but very often a person is called upon to 
do odd jobs such as this, and all one can do is the 
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Obtaining Bevels for a Diamond Spout 


best he knows how. 
know the proper way. 

Note.—We have received some interesting com- 
ments on the above topic from Mr. Barry, and sub- 
mit them herewith for the benefit of the corre- 
spondent above. 

The manner in which the bevels for a diamond 
spout are obtained is shown in Fig. 1 of the 
sketch. The spout is laid off on the major and 
minor axes of an ellipse and the bevels at a and b 
will be the same for all four pieces. Increasing 
the major axis and decreasing the minor axis will 
vary the form of the spout. 

Fig. 2 shows how to cut a hopper. The center 
line 18 in. in this case is the vertical height of the 
hopper, including the discharge. The hopper is 
taken as 48 in. square at the top. Take 18 on 
the tongue of the square and 24 on the blade and 
apply to the line a b and mark by the blade for the 
side. 

I will give a few cuts for different hoppers, the 
figures being those to use on the square for right- 
angled hoppers with miter-joint. 


I would, however, like to 
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Slope of Hopper Face Cut Edge cut 
4 in. in 12 11 3%x12 334x12 
6 in. in 12 1054x12 5 94x12 
8 in. in 12 10. x12 6 54x12 
10 in. in 12 914x12 734x12 
12 in. in 12 814x12 814x12 


Cut by the varying figures. 
The following are the figures to use on the 
square for right-angled hopper with butt-joint. 


1434x12 


8 in. in 12 10. x12 
10 in. in 12 94x12 11 4%x12 
12 in. in 12 Same as for mitre joint 
15 in. in 12 7ioxl: 6 44x12 


Hanging Glass Doors 


From Contractor, Moffittsville, N. Y.—Accord- 
ing to my notion there will never be any uniform- 
ity as regards the practice of hanging glass doors. 
If the door is so placed that neither rain nor frost 
will strike it the glass may be hung according to the 
taste of the builder or owner. If rain will strike 


it, place that side out which is least impervious to’ 


rain. Whichever side is placed out may be greatly 
protected by careful puttying and painting at glass 
and moldings. ; 
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If “C. W. R.,” Terre Haute, Ind., has some of 
the earlier files of THE BUILDING AGE he will find 
numerous illustrations of tool chests which may 
serve his purpose. I refer especially to page 80, 
February, 1918; page 239, May, 19138; page 284, 
June, 1913; page 331, July, 1918, and page 377, 
August, 1913. 


Methods of Building Construction 


From J. P. W., Lane, Kan.—I notice on page 23 
of the January issue of THE BUILDING AGE the 
method of house building suggested by G. L. 
McMurphy, and as he invites suggestions from 
other builders, I am taking the liberty of offering 
a few comments. At the outset I desire to say 
that I began my apprenticeship under a New 
York builder in the fall of 1879 and learned to 
frame a sill just like that shown in Fig. 1 of Mr. 
McMurphy’s drawings. With regard to a built-up 
sill, I changed my ideas twenty-five years ago, and 
in the accompanying sketch show the way I frame 
a box sill. I use the same size timbers for sill 
that I do for floor joists, and the edge sill is 
placed the width of the studs from the outer edge 
of the flat sill. The studs run clear down to the 
flat sill. 

The floor lays over the edge sill, flush with the 
studs and is rat-proof. The building cannot blow 
away without taking the sills, joists and floor with 
it, as could happen with the sill of Mr. McMurphy. 
This method also saves the 2 x 4 which he spikes 
down on the sub-floor and on which he sets his studs. 

Now his corner posts would be O. K. if the 
studs were just twice as wide as they are thick, 
but such is not the case here. All dimension lum- 
ber here is % in. scant in width and thickness, so 
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Methods of Building Construction—Making a 
Box Sill as Suggested by “J. P. W.” 


his corner would be 3% x 314 in. if made of 2 x 4-in. 
material. 

I cannot say that I like Mr. M.’s method of 
second-story construction. In fact, I call it bad 
construction for a country where the wind blows 
as it does in Kansas. I should prefer the studs 
full length, and I even prefer the sheathing on the 
inside of the wall instead of outside. This should 
be put on horizontally and lathed diagonally flat 
on the sheathing with no furring between. 


Roofing with the Steel Square 


From D. P. Barry, Redford, N. Y.—Referring to 
the comments in the February issue of “G. L. McM.” 
I would say that I did not intend to convey the 
idea that the rule would work only after the rafter 
was backed. It will apply before the rafter is 
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backed and even if it is not backed at all. The 
lines A A of Figs. 1 and 5 in the October issue are 
just where they ought to be. A vertical plane 
coinciding with the outside wall of a building would 
be parallel to those lines and pass through them 
after those rafters were placed in position on any 
building. If the hip be backed those two lines 
must be equal to each other. If not backed they 
may be equal or not according to who is doing the 
work. The vertical line A in Fig. 5 is measured 
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Roofing with the Steel Square 


where a line representing the plate, upper outside 
edge, intersects the projection of the hip rafter 
on the plate. I will reproduce Fig. 5 to apply the 
rule, as shown in Fig. 1 of these sketches. 

Assuming that A on the common rafter is 3 in., 
A on the hip is the first line to be drawn. For all 
ordinary roofs with 2 in. hip rafter A extends from 
S to the top corner of the rafter, or is 314 in. long. 
The line B is gaged 3 in. from S. Dress from the 
center of the rafter to B and go your way re- 
joicing among mechanics for that is all there is 
to it. For a very steep roof make the line A % in. 
long and B would be % in. from the top edge of 
the rafter, or 3 in. from S. 

The discussion in regard to the position of A 
seems to me like a tempest in a teapot. The line 
A is taken on each side of the hip just as it is taken 
on each side of the common rafter. When the hip 
is backed and grooved on the underside the line A 
will be equal to any other line taken diagonally 
across the hip over the outside edge of the plate. 
If the hip is mitered at the deck or ridge its length 
can be taken on the side as well as on the center. 

Fig. 2 shows the underside of the hip when 
grooved. I am inclined to think the correspondent 
was forced to the expedient of beveling the plancier 
at the hip by my strictures, but bumped into the 
valley without seeing that the roof boards must 
be beveled in the same way in order that the facia 
may not be too ‘narrow. There are thousands of 
buildings erected every day to which my strictures 
do not apply. I have seen some jobs where the 
builder discovered that the center of the valley 
was too high and without being able to find the 
cause resorted to the expedient of raising the bot- 
tom end of the valley cripples above the edge of 
the valley rafter. This, however, only distributes 
but does not remove the evil. 

Rafter finish consists of more than cornice. The 
entire rafter system is planed and chamfered, the 
roof boards planed and beaded and unless the val- 
ley is grooved there will be an ugly opening the 
entire length of the valley and for a one-half pitch 
roof it is more than % in. wide. It is an aggra- 
vating job to get a valley level in the center with 
the common rafters unless it is grooved and then 
when grooved the measurements are taken just 
the same as for the hip. 
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It was not my intention to say I had never seen 
a work line used on hewed timber. The corre- 
spondent stated the work line was used on hewn 
rafters and such a line on them, to my mind, would 
be entirely useless. I said it was used to avoid 
working off superfluous timber. When a 10 in. tim- 


ber is sized to 9 or 914 in. the size line is the | 


work line. It can be used only on the housing face 
of posts as for braces, girders, girts, etc. Every 
piece of timber in a frame, except the corner and 
center posts, is worked from the hew line. In center 
posts the work line is placed on the center of the 
outside face. 

I confess that I know nothing about timber sizing 
in Washington, but I do know the clapboards we 
get from there vary 1% in. in thickness on the thin 
edge. Superfluous timber does not interfere very 
much with a man who knows how to frame. I 
measured some girders in a mill I took down a 
couple of years ago and found they were 17 x 22 
in. in cross section by 40 ft. in length, were double 
braced and triple pinned; structural steel could not 
fit neater. 

In conclusion I will say that if the hip is grooved 
on the underside for plancier and the valley is 
grooved for the roof, the boards will not slip out 
of place while nailing. The groove is a guide and 
all the work is reduced to its simplest terms. 


Ash Chute for a Kitchen Range 


From J. B. M. C., Brooklyn, N. Y.—In answer 
to “K. V.” of Paterson, N. J., asking for informa- 
tion concerning a practical ash chute for a kitchen 
range, I desire to suggest the idea indicated in the 
accompanying sketch which has proven thoroughly 
practical. A cast-iron plate is placed in the bottom 
of the ash pit of the range which has an opening 
toward the front of the stove varying from 9 x 9 
in. to 12 x 12 in., according to the size of the range. 
This opening has a cast-iron sliding cover. A hole 
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Ash Chute for a Kitchen Range 


is cut through the floor the same size as the open- 
ing in the ashpit and directly under it. A black 
sheet iron sleeve is then put down in the hole and 
long enough to extend a little below the ceiling line 
of the floor above. This is secured at the top by a 
flange resting at the floor. - 

To the bottom of the sleeve is attached a round 
pipe of sheet iron extending down to a point a 
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little above the top of the ash can or barrel. At 
the end of this a cover is connected, which slips 
up and down on the outside of the pipe and also 
fits over the top of the can rather snugly. 

When ashes are being dropped down the chute 
the cover is slipped over the can so as to keep the 
dust within, and when the ashes are to be removed 
the cover is slipped up and rests on catches, thus 
allowing the can to be moved free and clear. The 
pipe is usually braced from the rear wall and some- 
times the pipe and can are enclosed by walls with a 
door in front so as to absolutely confine all dirt 
and dust. 


“Boston” Hip Construction 


From G. A., Fairbury, Ill.—Will the editor 
kindly advise me how to lay what is termed a 
“Boston hip” on slate roofs. I am called upon to 
do a job of slating in which the above is specified 
and am at a loss to know how to proceed. 

Answer.—In the accompanying sketch we pre- 
sent a view of a portion of a hip roof showing the 
general arrangement of the shingles or slate as 
the case may be. The lower course is laid in the 


“Boston” Hip Construction 


usual way and then the hip shingle is put on 
with the upper portion cut away at the angle indi- 
cated by the dotted line. This allows the second 
course of shingles to form a close joint with the 
hip shingle. The operation is repeated for the 
different courses, care being taken to alternate 
the laps on the hip as indicated in the sketch. 


Suggestions Wanted for a Store Building 


From A. S. Chapin, Northern, Minn.—I am con- 
templating the construction next spring of a store 
building, and although I have been a reader of the 
paper since it was first published this is the first 
time I have come to the Correspondence Depart- 
ment for special information. I want to build a 
mixed or general store with pool room for two tables 
and to carry in stock flour, feed, shoes, hardware, 
clothing, dry goods, farming implements, furniture, 
etc., etc. I want a concrete basement under the front 
portion of the building to extend the entire width 
and large enough for furnace, and proper storage 
room. I would like to build a little wider than 
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24 ft., but I have the joists—lower and upper— 
to conform to a building 24 ft. wide. 

The building is to face east and west on a corner 
and will have east and south fronts. No one will 
build south of me, as that is to face on the new 
State road and railroad grounds. It is a new coun- 
try town just starting. The town will probably 
never be anything but a small place and perhaps a 
one-story structure will answer the purpose. The 
lots are 140 ft. deep. 

I might mention that I want the basement to be 
water-tight, as water comes within 18 in. of the top 
of the ground. 

Will some of the practical readers make sugges- 
tions as to how I can best carry out my scheme? 


A Question in Floor Construction 


From L. S., Dixon, Ill.—I would like to hear 
from some one of the readers of THE BUILDING 
AGE as to what they think of %-in. oak flooring in 
a church laid over a good level sub-floor with felt 
between. 


Removing Linseed Stains from Marble 


From C. C. H., Brookville, Pa.—Will some of the 
practical readers of THE BUILDING AGE who have 
had experience tell me what will take linseed oil 
stains out of marble? 


Illinois Board of Examiners oi Architects 


At the recent State Convention of Illinois 
Architects, a report was presented showing some 
of the work which had been accomplished by the 
State Board of Examiners of Architects. It 
showed that licenses had been granted to 982 
architects, of which 417 are Class “A,” and 565 
are Class “B.” It is interesting to state that 
Class “A” are those architects who received their 
licenses when the law went into effect. At the 
present time there are only nine more architects 


-holding licenses in the state than the total number 


a year ago. 


Carpenters Rebuilding Oil Rigs 


Carpenters and mechanics for heavy work have 
been in demand of late in the California oil fields, 
where every effort is being made to rush the recon- 
struction of oil-well rigs blown down in recent 
storms. Enormous damage was done all over the 
Coalinga and Kern oil districts about the middle of 
January. Reconstruction was started immediately, 
and many rigs were rebuilt when that section was 
visited by another storm on Jan. 28-29, even more 
violent than the first. Considerably over a thousand 
well rigs were overturned and demolished, in addi- 
tion to the destruction of large numbers of bunk- 
houses and other light buildings. The rush of re- 
building used up all the lumber of the sizes needed 
on hand in the South San Joaquin Valley, many of 
the yards being kept open day and night for some 
time, and heavy shipments were rushed down from 
the Oregon and Washington mills. 
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Competition in Workingmen’s Houses 


A competition in houses for workingmen involvy- 
ing plans, sketches, grouping and arrangement has 
been announced by the National Americanization 
Committee with the co-operation of various societies 
and institutes of architects and engineers. Prizes 
aggregating $2,100 are divided into two groups, the 
first of which covers plans for the housing of work- 
men in industrial communities not exceeding a popu- 
lation of 35,000. Entries of this class include plans 
for: First, single family houses; second, combined 
family and lodging houses which will permit sep- 
aration of the family from the lodgers; and third, 
boarding houses or community dwellings for num- 
bers of single men or of single women. 

In the second group two prizes are offered for a 
satisfactory substitute for the derailed freight and 
cattle cars now used to house construction gangs 
on railways. 

The aim of the contest is to arouse interest in 
the subject of the housing of workmen in industrial 
communities and to produce carefully worked out 
and entirely practicable housing plans and standards 
which it will be possible for employers and workmen 
and communities alike to demand and insist upon. 

Inquiries concerning the competition should be 
addressed to the National Americanization Com- 
mittee, 20 West Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
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The Cost of Using Steel Forms 


When steel forms are leased and returned they 
cost 30 cents a square foot, according to Leonard 
C. Wason of Boston. With wood, on the average, 3 
cents per superficial foot of contact is the cost when 
used four times. Thus it is necessary to use steel 
forms ten times to bring the average material cost 
down to that of wood. But with wood the forms 
are so much shaken and damaged that after three 
or four uses they are practically worn out and have 
to be replaced. Steel forms have been used more 
than thirteen times on one job. 

“We have never used steel forms to destruc- 
tion,” says Mr. Wason, “although we have used 
them thirty times. Probably forty-five uses is a 
conservative estimate of their life. During this 
period 3 cents per square foot may be spent for 
upkeep, and when they are worn out the same 
3 cents can be obtained from the metal as junk. 
If the forms are bought at 45 cents a square foot 
instead of leased at 30 cents the cost per use would 
work out finally at 1 cent, to which should be added 
% cent for wedges and keys. This total is just 
half the cost of wood.” 


Waterproofing Backs of Wood Finish in Con- 
crete Buildings 


In connection with the wood finish of some con- 
crete,buildings on the Pacific Coast trouble was ex- 
perienced by a California builder with the moisture 
coming out of the cement and warping the wood- 
work, and request was made of The Painters’ Maga- 
zine for a formula for a paint that would waterproof 
the back of the wood finish 
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The following reply was furnished by the maga- 
zine in question: 

“The very best and probably the only means to 
keep the wood from being affected by the moisture 
coming from the source mentioned is to dissolve 
one part by weight of paraffin wax in two parts by 
weight of heavy coal tar oil, also known as heavy 
naphtha, which is readily obtainable in your State. 
As paraffin wax has a melting point between 118 
deg. and 130 deg. F., the solution can be made by 
steam heat without fire risk. It should be used 
fairly warm and several applications made. 

““However, even by the use of this moisture-shed- 
ding preparation, you cannot guarantee to keep the 
wood from warping, when the walls are not entirely 
dry or when moisture percolates through from the 
exterior of the walls. Even if the walls were water- 
proofed on the inside by painting, the moisture 
coming through from the outside is apt to throw 
off the paint back of your wood finish.” 
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The House of Seven Gables 


This old house, which is one of the show places of 
Salem, Mass., and was made famous by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, overlooks the harbor, with a view of 
Marblehead in the distance. The house faces the 
south. Its east end borders on Turner Street, 
crowding down so close to the sidewalk that the 
picturesque sign over the shop door swings just 
over the heads of the passersby. The steeply slop- 
ing roof of the ancient mansion, its sharp-pointed 
gables, its gray weather-beaten clapboards, the 
faded red of its brick chimneys all attract the 
visitor who journeys to this historic house. 

The house was built in 1669 by John Turner, a 
Salem merchant. The third John Turner sold the 
house in 1782 to Captain Samuel Ingersoll. Mrs. 
Ingersoll was a Hawthorne and a cousin to Haw- 
thorne’s father. The house is a picturesque clap- 
board house and its many gables add interest and 
quaintness to its composition. 
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The State College of Forestry at Syracuse, N. Y., 
has just announced plans for the annual lumber trip 
which is restricted to members of the Senior Class 
of the College taking general forestry and which 
amounts to a month of study in the woods of meth- 
ods of logging and saw-milling. This is an annual 
event looked forward to by all of the boys, as it 
offers unusual opportunities for learning the practi- 
cal features of the lumber industry, the theoretical 
side of which is studied at the college in Syracuse. 
The trip includes a very careful analytical study of 
methods and efficiency secured in various logging 
and milling operations. 
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According to the Chamber of Commerce Oakland 
is the only city on the Pacific Coast from British 
Columbia to Mexico to show an increase in building 
operations for 1915. The average decrease in the 
amount of building in Pacific Coast cities for the 
year was 35 per cent and a fraction.. Oakland, how- 
ever, shows a gain for 1915 of $327,769.24, or ap- 
proximately 7 per cent over the previous year. 


Design of Beams, Girders and Trusses 
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A Series of Articles on the Above Subjects in 
Which Only Arithmetic Is Used for the Calculations 


By ERNEST MCCULLOUGH, C.E. 


HEN the shape of a beam resembles the 

\X/ shape of the bending moment diagram 
the stress is the same along the length. 

When the top and bottom of a beam are parallel 
the stress diminishes toward the ends. Cast 
iron beams therefore are generally made with a 
“belly” for the material can be distributed at will 
since the beam is cast ina mold. This effects some 
saving in the cost of patterns and castings. Plate 
girders are sometimes made in this form, a familiar 
example being the main girders along the under- 
side of railway cars. The stress equals the mo- 


- ment at any point divided by the depth of the beam 


at point. 
Trussed Beams 


The trussed beam shown in Fig. 59 is the most 
simple form of truss. One-half of a uniformly dis- 
tributed load is assumed to be concentrated over the 


strut in the middle, so, letting P = ud 


P. ty ad 
2 x 2.44 
Referring to Figs. 37, 38 and 39, wherein the 
stress is shown to be equal to the moment divided 
by the depth, the compressive stress in the long 
horizontal member is, 
Jed b PL 
ee sg ee 
% 4 4d 
The length of the diagonal portion of the tie is 
found by the formula 
ey 1 420), 
Pe 
and the tensile stress in the diagonal is 


Pt 
on 

The compressive stress in the vertical strut de- 
pends upon the construction of the horizontal mem- 
ber. If it is in two pieces joined over the strut, 
one-half the load, P, is carried by the strut. If it 
is in one piece, or composed of several planks so 
joined that they act as one piece, the strut carries 
5/8P when P is a single concentrated load or 5/4W 
when W is a uniformly distributed load. This value 
must be used for P in the above formulas. 


M = 


t 


T= 


Note in this series of articles no algebra is used. The 
rules are written in the modern way in the shape of formulas 
by using letters instead of writing in full words that are often 
employed. The words for which the letters stand are ex- 
plained for every formula so that readers may in time under- 
stand how to read and comprehend formulas used by other 
writers. The actual computation is arithmetical and worked 


_ €xamples are given.—Hditor. 
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When the single strutted beam carries a single 
concentrated load over the strut the latter carries 
the whole load, plus half the weight of the uniformly 
distributed load of the beam. The tensile and com- 
pressive stresses in the horizontal and diagonal 
members are found as explained above. 

In Fig. 60 is shown a beam with two struts at 
the third points. 

The bending moment for a beam carrying two 


equal loads, P, at a distance = L — 8 from each 
end, is 
1,.° PL 
i ==, P< a 
5 soe | 
: PL 
The horizontal stress, C = 3g 
ge 
The diagonal stress, T oe 
The compressive stress in each strut = P. 


When the load is uniformly distributed one-third 
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Fig. 59—A Single Trussed Beam 
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Fig. 60—Design of a Double Trussed Beam 


Design of Beams, Girders and Trusses 


is carried by each strut, so in the above expressions 
substitute W/3 for P. 

When the horizontal member is in one piece and 
uniformly loaded each strut carries eleven-thirtieths 
of W. 

The above formulas are true for any depth of 
truss of the single or double strut kind. The truss 
may be reversed so the sloping members are above 
and the long horizontal member is below. Then 
the lower member carries tension and the upper 
members are in compression. The methods of com- 
putation are not altered except that the vertical. 
pieces are ties instead of struts. With the load 
applied at the upper end the ties carry no stress 
from the load but are used merely to maintain the. 
horizontality of the lower chord. With the load 
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applied at the lower end each vertical carries the 
amount it would carry if the beam were inverted. 
With a double tied beam the tie serves to hold the 
frame together in case of a rolling load, or a load 
applied other than vertically, in which case it does 
carry stress. Diagonal counters set between the ties 
will take care of such stresses and the ties merely 
serve to hold the frame together. It is advisable to 
have ties many times in trusses when an analysis 
shows they are not stressed, in order to carry the 
weight of the lower chord. If the lower chord must 
carry all of its own weight or any load between 
supports, bending and shearing stresses will be set 
up in the lower chord in addition to the direct ten- 
sile stress. This is one reason for making all ten- 
sion members of metal when possible. 

Dimensions are on center lines. The tension rods 
should go through the ends of the compression mem- 
ber at the neutral axis. The plates at the ends 
should be normal to the direction of the tie. The 
- area of each plate is obtained by dividing the ten- 
sion in the rod by the allowable safe unit compres- 
give stress on the end of the wood. 

The area of each strut is obtained by dividing 
the compression in the strut by the safe unit com- 
pressive stress in the material of which it is made. 
The area of the end of the strut against the wood 
is found by dividing the compression in the strut 
by the allowable safe unit compressive stress across 
the grain of the wood. 

The size of the long compression member is ob- 
tained by designing it as a column, plus the effect of 
bending caused by whatever load it may carry as a 
beam, with spans figured between end supports and 
vertical struts, or ties. The unit compressive stress 
on the end of wood may be used when the length of 
the member between supports does not exceed fifteen 
times the least thickness. For longer pieces the 
unit compressive stress must be reduced by an ap- 
propriate column formula. 

The sizes of metal tension members are fixed by 
dividing the total tension by the allowable safe unit 
tensile stress in the metal used. If threads are 
cut in a rod this size must be at the root of the 
threads. If the rod has upset threads the full area 
of the rod may be used. The minimum size rod 
to use in any tie is 5-in. diameter. 

The size of a tension member made of wood is 
obtained by dividing the total tension by the al- 
lowable safe tensile stress in the wood and adding 
thereto an area equal to that caused by bolt holes 
and seating of other truss members. 


(To be continued) 


Building Outlook in New York City 


In its first issue for the new year, discussing the 
outlook for 1916 in the building trades, the Record 
and Guide presented expressions of opinions from 
contractors in a position to know the trend and out- 
look for the future. It said: 

“Among the general contractors in this city there 
is a strong feeling of optimism in regard to the out- 
look for an active season in 1916. Many operations 
which have hung fire for a year or more are becom- 
ing active now, and the prospects for much addi- 
tional work are better than they have been for a 
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period of years. The activity extends to all lines of 
the building trades and all should reap the benefit 
of the increased prosperity of the country at large. 

“There is still a demand for high class apartments 
and for accommodations in loft buildings, and the 
erection of buildings of these types will be a promi- 
nent feature of the construction work for 1916. 

“The excellent condition in financial circles and 
the large amounts of money made by industrial cor- 
porations during the last year have released great 
sums to be utilized for the construction of new build- 
ings. If this condition continues, and there is every 
indication that it will, the building trades in this 
country, and particularly in the Metropolitan dis- 
trict, should enjoy one of the most prosperous years 
in the history of the business.” 


oo 


The Complete Building Show 


A very large and attractive exhibit of building 
material, known as The Complete Building Show, 
was held in Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 16 to 26. This 
exposition was the first of its kind ever held in 
this country, having been inspired by the Building 
Trades Exposition of London, England. The ex- 
hibit was designed to interest the architect, builder, 
material dealer, manufacturer and the man who 
might be contemplating a house of his own. 

The show was educational in character and in- 
cluded nearly 150 exhibits, covering about every 
kind of material and equipment for any building 
from a skyscraper to a garage. The displays in- 
cluded iron, steel, brick, tile, wood of all kinds, ce- 
ment, lime, asbestos, sheet steel, expanded metal, and 
devices for safety and labor saving. More than fifty 
lumber dealers and manufacturers united in an ex- 
hibit of woods and their uses, showing woods from 
all parts of the world. Makers of hollow tile 
showed, in completed sections of houses, the various 
ways in which tile may be used in building construc- 
tion. Every possible use of electricity in the home 
was also shown. 

The exhibit attracted a large number of visitors, 
including many from other cities. While the show 
was in progress the annual conventions of the 
National Builders Supply Association and of the 
National Brick Manufacturers Association were 
held in Cleveland, in addition to meetings of several 
State supply associations. 


Bungalow on Roof of Office Building 


Mention has been made in these columns from 
time to time of unique features of the roofs of 
some of the commercial buildings in New York 
City, but this novelty is not confined to the eastern 
Metropolis, for one of the latest developments is 
a bungalow or cottage on the roof of the fourteen- 
story Railroad and Bank Building recently com- 
pleted at St. Paul, Minn. The cottage is 40 x 40 
ft. in size with a living room, or rest room as it 
might be called, 40 x 24 ft., besides two bed rooms. 
The rooms are intended for meetings of directors 
and the bed rooms for those directors from out 
of town who may attend. The ground plan of 
the commercial building is 290 x 282 ft. 


Chicago’s Ninth Annual Cement Show 


The Extent and Variety of the Exhibits Rendered 
the Affair an Education for the Interested Visitor 


cago Feb. 12-19 inclusive, was acknowledged 

to be the largest and most successful expo- 
sition ever held in the interests of cement and its 
affiliated industries. It eclipsed its eight prede- 
cessors in every department from the character 
and number of exhibits, floor space occupied and 
the attendance of contractors and builders, archi- 
tects and engineers from all parts of this country 
and Canada. So great was the demand on the part 
of the manufacturers for exhibit space that the 


TT: ninth annual Cement Show, held in Chi- 


nized by progressive contractors and builders as an 
exceptional opportunity to investigate the improve- 
ments which have been made in modern equipment 
and products. They feel the necessity of meeting 
men who are cognizant of cheaper and more effi- 
cient methods of accomplishing certain results. 
They seek new ideas in home and farm building 
construction, realizing that it is only by heading 
the procession in their communities that they can 
retain their reputations as leading builders. Those 
who visited the show this year were not disap- 


Interior View of the Chicago Coliseum During the Progress of the Cement Show 


Coliseum and Annex were insufficient to accommo- 
date them, necessitating the leasing of the First 
Regiment Armory, which is close to the other build- 
ings. Not a vacant booth was to be found in these 
three commodious structures, a fact which in itself 
is conclusive evidence that manufacturers of ma- 
chinery and materials consider the Cement Show 
the premier event of the year. 

Being held at a time just preceding the opening 
of the building season, the Cement Show is recog- 


pointed in their expectations, and they returned 
to their homes with the satisfaction of knowing 
that the time and money they spent were invest- 
ments which will produce exceptional dividends in 
new and more desirable business during 1916. 
Not alone was cement itself shown in its many 
ornamental and useful functions, but also in wide 
variety the machinery, tools and appliances where- 
with it is transformed into the permanent concrete 
structures which are seen on every hand. 
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CHicaco’s NINTH ANNUAL CEMENT SHOW. ONE OF THE MANY ATTRACTIVE AND 
INSTRUCTIVE EXHIBITS OF CONCRETE MIXERS 


Auto trucks are proving their worth in the 
contracting field as a successful medium for reduc- 
ing hauling costs, and many manufacturers were 
on hand exhibiting new models, some of which 
were of the self-dumping type. One company which 
builds both mixers and barrows recognizing the 
need for a barrow which would make for more 
uniform batches as delivered to the mixer hopper 
included in its display a new barrow having a fixed 
capacity. 

When City Prosecutor Harry B. Miller, repre- 
senting Mayor William Hale Thompson, officially 
declared the exposition open on Lincoln’s Birthday, 
Sat., Feb. 12, a flood of light revealed the Coliseum 
handsomely decorated and all exhibits in working 
order. Hundreds of Ameri- 
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nual producton has jumped 
from 42,000 bbl. to over 90,- 
000,000 bbl., a truly stupen- 
dous achievement! The rea- 
son for this wonderful growth 
is that year after year the 
adaptability of concrete to the 
uses of mankind has become 
more and more generally rec- 
ognized. In the cities the 
earth is hermetically sealed 
with it. On the farm, as a 
road surfacing material, and 
for thousands of other uses 
the slogan, “Concrete for Per- 


manence,” has a_ significant 
message which speaks for 
itself. 


About two hundred manu- 
facturers were present with a 
wide variety of equipment 
and materials, each occupying 
one or more spaces. So great 
was the noise caused by prac- 
tical demonstrations of con- 
crete mixers, tampers, etc., 
that each alternate half-hour was observed as a 
period of quiet. On various occasions the pro- 
ceedings were enlivened by Biefield’s Band, which 
played at stated intervals during each afternoon 
and evening. 

A radical departure from former shows was 
found in the effort of the cement industry to dem-_ 
onstrate in one exhibit the achievements in the 
principal fields of concrete construction. To this 
end thirty cement companies, shipping cement 
within 1000 miles of Chicago, entered into an agree- 
ment for the installation of a most exhaustive edu- 
cational and creative exhibition of cement ever at- 
tempted. It enabled architects to see in it the 
possibilities of concrete as exemplified in a bunga- 


Na 


can flags hung suspended from 
the ceiling. Concrete mixers, 
tampers, and other equipment 
were working to beat Bie- 
field’s band, which played 
popular and National airs 
throughout the. day. The 
booths were made attractive 
with columns of gray and 
white, graced on the top with 
spreading ferns, and _ the 
gilded bars which separated 
the exhibits reflected an at- 
mosphere of prosperity. 

The signs which were 
nailed to the balcony of the 
Coliseum and Armory called 
to mind the wonderful prog- 
ress made in the cement in- 
dustry in the past thirty-five 
years, the manufacture of 
Portland cement now ranking 
as sixth in the list of Ameri- 
can industries. 

During that comparatively 
short period of time the an- 
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AN EXHIBIT EMBRACING A MILWAUKEE 16 PAVER WHICH WAS THE OBJECT OF MUCH 
COMMENT ON THD PART OF THE MANY INTERESTED VISITORS 
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low of the unit construction. The bungalow was 
designed by a leading Chicago architect. Its walls 
were built of Hydrostone blocks, faced both inside 
and out, thus eliminating all plastering work. On 
the exterior the finish was a combination of mica 
spar and white cement, while the interior deco- 
ration consisted of white cement mixed with an 
aggregate of verona marble flakes. A number of 
transparencies were shown of the Edison fire to 
demonstrate the fireproof qualities of concrete con- 
struction. 

Beauty and utility are often combined most suc- 
cessfully, and some new effects in concrete wall sur- 
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tures as ice houses, smoke houses, milk houses, per- 
golas, septic tanks, and buildings for housing live 
stock. Small models of several types were installed 
on a revolving slab, showing how effectively silo 
forms may be used for construction work on the 
farm. 

Another booth was set aside for practical demon- 
strations of the use of wooden forms in the manu- 
facture of solid concrete blocks, with some atten- 
tion being also given to the methods employed in 
decorative surfacing. A separate exhibit was de- 
voted exclusively to the decorative and structural 
use of concrete, and many examples displayed on 


Chicago’s Ninth Annual Cement Show—Handsome Mantel and Fireplace Hxecuted in Concrete 


faces were shown to great advantage. Builders 
were also presented with examples of the best skill 
of the concrete products manufacturer in fence 
posts, blocks, tile and many other products closely 
associated with the building art. 

That there is a broad field for contractors whose 
transactions are mostly confined to the rural dis- 
tricts was effectively demonstrated in the joint 
exhibit, and opportunities for profitable expansion 
were shown in many interesting ways. 

In one section, for example, a number of blue 
prints gave practical designs and details of a wide 
variety of buildings. These included such struc- 


the floor had features of exceptional interest. Still 
another department demonstrated the importance 
of using clean, graded aggregates, and it was 
shown conclusively that dirty materials will not 
make first-class concrete, either from the stand- 
point of strength or appearance. An attractive booth 
was also fitted up to demonstrate the advantages of 
concrete as a surfacing material for roads, streets 
and alleys. There were several interesting models 
which showed work in various stages of construc- 
tion, and so forth. 

Three large spaces were devoted to a display of 
work of many Illinois architects, consisting of 
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bungalows, residences, apartments and industrial 
buildings. 

A moving-picture exhibition was also part of the 
Armory attractions. Through the courtesy of the 
Portland Cement Association, a two-reel comedy, 
entitled “A Concrete Romance,” was run period- 
ically every day. 

Quite a number of visitors took advantage of 
the offer of the Universal Portland Cement Co. to 
visit the company’s plant at Buffington, Ind. 
Two trips were made each day, one in the morning 
and the other in the afternoon, each inspection con- 
suming one-half day. 

Several important conventions were held while 
the Cement Show was in progress, notably those 
of the American Concrete Institute, the National 
Conference on Concrete Road Building, the Ameri- 
can Concrete Pipe Association, the National Asso- 
ciation of Mixer Manufacturers and the Illinois 
Lumber and Builders’ Supply Association. A con- 
ference of building inspectors was also conducted, 
which ‘was attended by inspectors of forty of the 
larger cities in this country. This meeting was of 
a most interesting character, and comprised a dis- 
cussion ef building codes, methods of inspection 
and‘other live topics bearing on the conduct of a 
modern city building department. 
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Antiquity of Glue and Veneering 


Among. ‘the many occupations of the carpenter, 
that of veneering is noticed in the sculptures of 
Thebes as early as the time of the third Thothmes, 
who is supposed to be the Pharaoh of the Exodus, 
and the application of a piece of rare wood of a red 
color to a yellow plank of sycamore or other ordi- 
nary kind is clearly pointed out, says a writer in a 
Londan contemporary. In order to show that the 
wood is of inferior quality the workman is repre- 
sented to have fixed his adze carelessly in a block of 
the same color while engaged in applying them to- 
gether. Near him are two other men, one of whom 
is employed in grinding something with a stone on 
a slab, and the other is spreading glue with a brush. 
It might, perhaps, be conjectured that varnish was 
intended to be here represented, but the appearance 
of the pot on the fire, the piece of glue with its 
concave fracture, and the workmen before men- 
tioned applying the two pieces of wood together, 
satisfactorily decides the question and attests the in- 
vention of glue over 3000 years ago. 
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The Need of Trained Men 


The greatest need in each and every line of busi- 
ness in the United States to-day is trained men, is 
the opinion of Dr. Pratt, chief of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and honorary 
vice-president of the Foreign Trade Council, who 
made an impressive address at the recent conven- 
tion of the National Foreign Trade Council held in 
New Orleans. This need, he pointed out, is es- 
pecially true in foreign trade because of two facts 
which must be recognized and taken into consider- 
ation in any practical plan for equipping men for 
foreign trade work. “We must recognize the fact 
that this country is not specialized in foreign trade 
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and hence the demand for qualified men, not having 
been widespread, as in the past has not aroused 
general interest. Another reason why we lack men 
trained for foreign trade is the barrier of lan- 
guage. Practically every European business man 
does an international trade and needs languages in 
his everyday work. The very isolation of our busi- 
ness, which in some ways is not to be regretted, has 
prevented us, and will continue to prevent us— 
unless we make special efforts—from overcoming 
the handicap of language. 

“The quality. which I would place first among 
those needed in foreign trade is resourcefulness, 
then adaptability. The man to make a success in 
foreign trade must be more than a salesman. The 
man whom the American concern can afford to send 
out of the country to develop its foreign business 
must be a business diplomat—one who can repre- 
sent creditably his concern and who can give his 
firm prestige in a country where the heads of the 
business are personally unknown.” 


Tearing Down Class “‘A”’ Building 


The largest Class “A” building in San Francisco 
thus far to be demolished to make room for a larger 
structure is a six-story “structure adjoining the 
Spreckels building at Third and Market Streets, 
known as the Spreckels annex. The original plan 
was to add two stories to the old building, first 
raising the various floors to correspond with those 
of the larger structure adjoining, making it pos- 
sible to throw the two together and save the space 
now used for elevators in the smaller building. On 
stripping the columns, however, it was found that 
an offset in one of the walls made the proposed 
change inadvisable, and J. R. Miller, the architect 
in charge, decided that it would be cheaper to wreck 
the old building entirely and rebuild than to make 
over the old structure. 
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Not Liable for Result of Joke 


A decision recently rendered by the California 
Industrial Accident Commission, by which the em- 
ployer is declared free from liability for the result 
of a practical joke played by a workman during 
working hours, is of considerable interest to build- 
ing contractors in localities where employers’ lia- 
bility laws are in force. The workman claiming 
compensation was employed in cleaning out a kiln of 
the California Pottery Company of Oakland, Cal., 
when a fellow workman, as a joke, turned a hose 
on him. The water, unknown to the joker, was 
scalding hot, and disabled the victim for a period of 
forty-five days. In denying his claim, the commis- 
sion decided that he did not receive his injuries 
from an act growing out of his employment. 


a 


Among the building improvements planned for 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., is a factory, 83 x 153 ft. in 
plan and two stories in height. It will follow regu- 
lar mill construction lines and be covered with a slag 
and felt roof. The contract has been placed with 
J. W. Ferguson Company of New York City and 
Paterson, N. J. 
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Building Methods and Millwork 


Some of the Old-Time Methods of the Carpenter 
and the Builder Contrasted with the Present 


By GEORGE E. WALSH 


well as for the business man, and efficiency 

in all construction work to-day means such 
a close organization of forces and workmen that a 
building can be put up in the least possible time 
without friction or interference of one set of work- 
men with another. In our large cities, where 
millions of dollars are invested in a single struc- 
ture, the outlay of capital is so great that a delay 
of six months in finishing a building means a con- 
siderable loss of money to the investors. The most 
successful builders are, therefore, sought who can 
do a given job in a short time and turn the structure 
over complete to the renting agent. 

The small builder and carpenter have to a certain 
extent adopted somewhat similar methods of build- 
ing. Only recently a frame church was started and 
completed within three days, and a house was fin- 


T is money for the carpenter and builder as 


ished and the family ready to move in within. 


twenty-four hours after work was commenced. 
These, of course, were emergency orders, and were 
worked out with the idea of seeing how quickly a 
frame structure could be put up. 

To the old-fashioned carpenter and builder of 
fifty years ago such a performance would seem little 
short of the miraculous. In those early days house- 
building was a slow and serious undertaking. 
Practically everything was made on the site by the 
slow, laborious process of hand labor. Everything 
had to be cut and made by hand, from the doors and 
window frames to the stairs and newel posts. 


A Small Library Made of Mill Stock Sizes for Windows, 
Doors and Porch Columns 


Perhaps there are a few carpenters living and 
working to-day who can remember when mill-work 
was an unknown factor in the building situation, 
and it took a good carpenter the greater part of a 
day to make a door or a window frame. There was 
no place where orders could be given for the man- 


ufacture of stock goods, and even the mantlepiece 
had to be fashioned and made by the man on the 
job. The building of an ordinary frame structure 
then required many months, and sometimes a year 
or two marked the limit. 

We have grown more and more dependent upon 


A Low-Cost Chapel Made Entirely of Regular Mill Stock 
Material and Giving a Very Attractive Effect 


the mill for certain stock fixtures. No carpenter 
to-day would think of making doors and windows 
by hand, as they can be manufactured at the mill 
in one-tenth the time and at one-fourth the price. 
When the mills began to make stock doors, win- 
dows, newel posts and other needful things, a period 
of imitation set in. There was no longer individ- 
uality of construction that marked the early build- 
ings. Each builder would, before that period, de- 
sign and fashion his doors, windows, newel posts 
and mantlepieces to suit his own fancy, and repetit- 
tion of designs was far less than when the mills 
began to make them. 

The woodworking plants could not afford to make 
a great variety of stock. Only a few sizes were 
made and carried, and every architect and builder 
had to adapt his designs to fit these stocks. A 
mill would work up a lot of stock doors and win- 
dows during the dull months and store them away 
for the busy season, confident they could dispose 
of them. This kept the mill going the year round 
and tended to cheapen the cost of production. 

But this had a fatal influence upon the building 
operations of the day. It made for uniformity and 
monotony of appearance. The owner of a house 
would find his doors and windows imitated by all 
his neighbors. Even his moldings and interior trim 
were the same as in nearly every other house. 

It has only been in recent years that the mill 
work industry has changed and attempted to meet 
the pressing needs of the day. People got tired of 
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the sameness of construction, and there was a de- 
mand for a change. Architects began to design 
their own windows and doors, but when these were 
sent to the mills the cost was almost as great as 
if hand made. But the demand for new styles be- 
came imperative, and the mills had to specialize on 
these particular orders. New machinery was in- 
troduced, and really complicated designs were exe- 
cuted for those willing to pay for them. 


A Change for the Better 


But a more noticeable change for the better has 
now come about. The mills, instead of sticking to 
a few stock sizes and designs, have begun to take 
notice of changing styles and to manufacture in 
large lots the latest thing in mill work. They have 
entered upon a specializing work that is apparent 
in many ways. Instead of sticking to a few old 
stock sizes that were popular fifteen or twenty years 
ago, they are making and carrying in stock a great 
variety of the newest things. 

The carpenter and builder are learning therefore 
to depend more and more upon the mills, and as a 
result they are becoming more assemblers than 
builders. For instance, the mill work of a modern 
frame structure to-day represents more in ex- 
penditure than the carpenter’s work on the site. 
If the carpenter’s bill reaches $1,500 for the whole 
job, the mill work will cost $2,000 to $2,500. 

This is in line with modern progress. The mills, 
with their machines, can cut and plane lumber much 
quicker and cheaper than carpenters can do it by 
hand, just as they can make doors and windows 
at half the price formerly required. The builder 
who depends upon the mill for the greater part of 
his stock work can construct cheaper and quicker 
than another who has the work performed by hand 
on the site. On the other hand, the mills which give 
most of their attention to the ordinary stock sizes, 
without considering the improvements being made, 
run a great risk that may prove costly in the end. 


Improving the Quality of the Finish 


Not only are the mills engaged in increasing the 
size and variety of their stocks, adopting new 
styles as fast as they become popular, but they are 
improving the quality of their finish. Green lum- 
ber or inferior kiln-dried stock are mostly avoided 
by the reputable mills, for owners and contractors 
will not tolerate such material. Stock material to- 
day is up to the standard of what is commonly 
called the best, and the finish is made perfect. 

Take stock doors as an illustration. The best of 
these are veneered, with a core of pine because of 
its lightness and non-warping properties, but this 
core is not made of a solid piece of pine but of nar- 
row strips of wood with pieces of hardwood at the 
edges. These pieces are fitted with tongue and 
groove or dovetailed, and when glued together sub- 
jected to: great hydraulic pressure to secure a per- 
fect joint. 

The veneers are made from a great variety of 
hardwoods, and are often one-quarter of an inch 
thick. The best veneers are rotary cut to bring 
out the beautiful figure and grain, and when pol- 
ished they have a finish unsurpassed by anything 
made entirely by hand. The greatest variety of pat- 


terns and styles of doors made with hardwood 
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veneers of all our known choice woods are turned 
out by the mills, and the architect can’ find among 
these stock veneered doors just what he needs to 
finish off his Colonial, Gothic, Italian or old Eng- 
lish house. So he patronizes stock doors just be- 
cause the mills have followed him in his profession 
and tried to meet, if not anticipate, his wants. 


Stock Mantels 


The same is true of the stock mantels. It was 
not many years ago that stock mantels were con- 
fined almost entirely to cheap houses. They were 
as cheap in looks as in price. The builder who was 
constructing a house of any pretensions had to de- 
sign his own mantels or appeal to the architect to 
make them for him. The architects began design- 
ing strictly Colonial or old English mantels, and 
the mills began to realize that they would have to 
improve their stock or lose trade. Some of the 
more progressive ones employed architects to make 
designs for them, and a new list of stock mantels 
was made and other drawings were shown for 
immediate execution on order. With the machinery 
on hand it was not a difficult matter to execute an 
order as needed at only a slightly increased price 
over the regular stock. 

The up-to-date woodworking mill is of the great- 
est help to the small builder and carpenter as well 
as to the big contractor. If the carpenter is de- 
pending upon his own skill and knowledge in plan- 
ning and constructing a house, he may at times be 
at a loss just how to design a strictly Colonial or 
Gothic door, window or mantel. If so he has merely 
to go to the mill and choose from samples. These 
samples are strictly correct, having been designed 
by professionals, and the carpenter can feel that 
he is carrying out the lines of his order even in the 
smallest detail. He orders his mill work with an 
assurance that he is saving time and trouble, and 
that it will give satisfaction to the owner. 

Thus even the small carpenter and the builder 
are becoming a good deal of “an assembler.” He or- 


‘ders mill work more and more each year, and has 


less and less executed on the building site by hand. 
Stock sizes of molding, lumber and other pieces are 
ordered to suit his needs, and the waste grows less 
and less. The waste, if any, is at the mill, and 
there waste is reduced to a minimum because of 
the ability to use small ends and odd lots in the 
manufacture of other articles. 


Quicker Construction 


These changes in the building world make for 
quicker construction work, and the more the small 
builder imitates the big construction companies of 
the cities in availing himself of mill stock the more 
expeditiously can he put up a structure. Time 
counts with him, too, and he cannot afford to drag 
behind and cling to old methods. The builder 
who can put up twenty houses in a year makes a 
better income than the one who builds five or ten. 
To do this he must know how to build his 
house first on paper and then order from stock as 
much of the material as he can use, having it de- 
livered at specified dates. Then with a sufficient 
force of men on hand he can put up a structure 
in half the time that his forefathers did. 
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Meeting of New York State Builders 


A Well Attended Convention—Important Topics Discussed 
—Work of Legislative Committee—Election of Officers 


York State Association of Builders was held 

in the rooms of the Building Trades Em- 
ployers’ Association in The Builders’ Exchange 
Building, West Thirty-third Street, New York City, 
on Jan. 25 and 26, there being present ninety-five 
delegates representing twenty different cities and 
twenty-four different organizations. 

The first business session was held on the after- 
noon of Jan. 25, the delegates being called to order 
by President G. C. Norman of New York City, after 
which William Crawford, president of the Build- 
ing Trades Employers’ Association, extended a wel- 
come to the delegates in behalf of his organization. 


ale twentieth annual convention of the New 


List of Delegates Present 


The roll-call showed the following delegates in 
attendance: 


Albany—W. G. SHEEHAN, JNO. Dyrr, P. 
BK. A. KEELER, L. STRAUSS, M. MEAD, J. 
McCANNn, W. S. HAmMILL, J. F. STONE. 

Amsterdam—H. C. GRIENE, C. B. MACHOLD. 

Auburn—R. C. HALL. 

Binghamton—H. E. Ford. 

Buffalo—F. L. Bryer, J. M. Carrer, B. I. 
Davis, C. DiEBoLp, T. M. Dyer, M. G. Farmer, H. M. 
Frist, Mr. FuLLeR, W. F. FELTON, G. J. Hacer; J. W. 
HeENRIcH, A. I. HoLLowAy, W. G. Houck, D. HYMAN, 
G. C. SCHIERER. 

Corning—M. E. GReGcory, J. W. SHEA. 

Elmira—C.. A. PuLrorp, J. M. CUNNINGHAM, VERNE G. WELLS. 

Ithaca—D. DRIscoLL, J. CAMPBELL, EK. H. HULBERT. 

Kingston—J. A. CAMPBELL. 

Mt. Morris—C. A. FOOTE. 

Mt. Vernon—J. D. LapacE, O. J. HAYEN, A. S. JENKS. 

Olean—B. U. TAYLOR. © 

New York. City—L. Harpine, F. Younes, Mr. WHITNEY, WM. 
CrAwrForD, F. TUTTLE, G. C. NORMAN, M. WEBB, Mr. 
CRANE, J. O’D. WHITENACK. 

Rochester—F. Euan, A. J. Manon, W. A. FREIDERICH, G. A. 
Swan, H. J. Karaveck, L. S. WHITMORE, R. WILLIAM- 
son, C. W. LUTHER, J. W. BEINSHEIM, J. L. STEWART, 
C. Harper, H. STALLMAN, H. C. PECK, W. BLAIR, BRS Obs fe 
PHELPS, F. ‘Goutp, T. Swan, J. L. F'REIDERICH, J. 
LUTHER. 

Syracuse—C. CiccaRALLI, J. R. PIERCE, D. W. NICHOLSON, 
R. A. McHate, BE. K. FENNoO, H. P. WARNER. 

Schenectady—TuHos. Brown, P. H. MCDERMOTT. 


Utica—GEFFORY GRIFFITH. 


WELCH, J. BAME, 
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President Norman’s Report 


President Norman read his annual report, which 
dealt with the work of the State Association as 
well as that done in co-operation with the National 
Association of Builders’ Exchanges in amending 
and advocating the use of the new Standard Form 
of Contract. Following this report it was recom- 
mended that the New York State Association of 
Builders advise all affiliated organizatons and indi- 
viduals to use this Standard Form of Contract, as 
prepared by the American Institute of Architects 
in conjunction with the National Association of 
Builders’ Exchanges. 

The report of Secretary James M. Carter of 
Buffalo covering the general condition and finances 
of the Association in detail, showed a normal 
growth and healthy condition of the organization. 


KE. A. Keeler of Albany, Chairman of the General 
Welfare Committee, presented a report touching 
upon the work of the committee and the general 
welfare and membership of the State Association 
during the past year. Following this report several 
applications for membership were submitted. 

President H. L. Lewman of the National Asso- 
ciation of Builders’ Exchanges, Louisville, Ky., was 
scheduled for an address on “The New Standard 
Form of Contract,” but not being able to be present 
the address was read by Commissioner I. H. Scates 
of Baltimore. 

Report of Counsel 


The second business session of the convention 
was held from 10 a. m. to 1. 30 p. m. on Wednes- 
day, Jan. 26. At this time the report of Counsel 
Hidlitz & Hulse of New York City was submitted, 
covering the legislative work of New York State 
Association of Builders during the session of the 
Legislature of 1915 and the session of the Con- 
stitutional Convention from April 6 to Sept. 10, 
1915. During the four and one-half months of the 
138th session of the State Legislature there was 
introduced a total of 3356 bills of which 956 passed 
both houses. Of these bills 197 were vetoed by the 
Governor. Thirty-two others were returned with 
the disapproval of the mayors of various cities, but 
two were passed over the mayors’ veto. The titles 
and digests of all the bills introduced in the Legis- 
lature were examined by the committee and 101 
bills appearing to directly affect the interests of 
the members of the New York State Association of 
Builders were examined and considered in detail. 
Of the bills approved several passed both houses 
only to be vetoed by the Governor, and others are 
now laws. Of the bills opposed by the Legislative 
Committee none was enacted into law. 


Work of Legislative Committee 


Robert Christie, Chairman of the Legislative 
Committee of the Building Trades Employers’ As- 
sociation of New York City, submitted a report 
touching on the number of bills considered by the 
Legislative Committee during the past year and 
gave the results of the committee work for the 
past five years. The number of bills presented was 
529; those opposed were 214 and those indorsed 
numbered thirteen. Two were referred to the Gen- 
eral Contractors’ Association, fourteen were re- 
ferred to Counsel and on sixty-five no action was 
taken. Altogether 418 bills were considered and 
action taken thereon. 

The next order of business was a very compre- 
hensive address by I. H. Scates, Commissioner of 
the National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, 
who took for his topic ‘““‘Work Done by and Develop- 
ment of the National Association.” 
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Officers for 1916 


The officers for 1916 were then elected, resulting 
in the following choice: 


Presidents (06 uaee M. E. Gregory, Corning 
lst Vice-Pres....... E. A. Keeler, Albany 
2nd Vice-Pres..... G. C. Schierer, Buffalo 
Sec’y-Treas'...... James M. Carter, Buffalo 


Counsels soo: BE. F. Eidlitz, New York City 


Louis Harding of New York City was reap- 
pointed Chairman of the Executive Board. 

Following the business session the delegates had 
as their guests at a luncheon the officers of the 
Building Trades Employers’ Association of New 
York City. 

In the evening the delegates of the New York 
State Association of Builders were the guests of the 
Building Trades Employers’ Association of New 
York City at their annual banquet held at the Bilt- 
more Hotel. 


a 


Advance in Cost of Blue Prints 


According to present tendencies it would seem 
that the price of blue-print paper and blue prints 
is likely to advance in the near future, due to the 
increase in the price of all chemicals used in the 
blue-print process, as well as to the heavy advance 
in paper. As is well known, blue-print paper is 
coated with an emulsion of iron and potash salts, 
which are combined by the action of light, and 
upon immersion of the paper in water the coating 
is precipitated on the surface of the paper in the 
form of Prussian blue. 

According to the New York Commercial, red 
prussiate of potash, which is the form of potash 
used in the blue process, has been made exclusively 
in Germany. Before the war it sold for 19c. a 
pound; to-day it is practically unobtainable at $7 per 
pound, or an advance of 3500 per cent. Citric acid, 
from which the citrates of iron and ammonium are 
made, has advanced 150 per cent, and oxalic acid 
from which the oxalates of iron are also made has 
advanced 1000 per cent in the same time. 
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Will Sell Sand by Cubic Measure 


Owing to the discovery that sand sold by weight 
contains a large and varying amount of water, the 
California Superintendent of Weights and Meas- 
ures is preparing to issue an order establishing the 
sale of sand for building purposes by cubic measure. 


Changes in Lumber Rates 


For several years the importation of oak lumber 
for finish, etc., from Japan, has been a feature at 
Pacific coast ports. To permit Eastern hardwood 
lumber to compete with the imported wood, the 
transcontinental railroads have announced the fol- 
lowing reduction from Eastern common points to 
this coast: From Cincinnati, Detroit and Birming- 
ham, 75c. per 100 lb. terminal and 86c. intermediate, 
against 80c. and 92c. respectively; from Chicago, 
70c. terminal and 75c. intermediate, vs. 80c. and 
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86c.; from Mississippi territory, 70c. and 75c., vs. 
80c. and 86c. 

The coastwise steamer rate on fir lumber from 
Oregon and Washington mills to San Francisco, 
which was recently as low as $3.25, or even $3 per 
thousand feet, has quickly jumped to $5, and is still 
advancing. 


al 


Framing the Trimmers for an Angle Fireplace 


A piece of work which a carpenter in England 
was called upon to execute involved the framing 
of the trimmers for an open fireplace which was 
to occupy the corner in a sleeping room. He was 
somewhat in doubt as to how to cut the trimmers 
for this work, and in reply to the questions which 
he raised a brother chip suggested the method 
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Fig. 2—Method of Framing 


Framing the Trimmers for an Angle Fireplace 


illustrated in the accompanying sketches. From 
Fig. 1, which represents a plan of the corner, it 
will be seen that the trimmer joist and the cross 
trimmer are framed square in the usual manner as 
indicated in Fig. 2.. The joints at A, B, C, D and E 
are what is known as tusk tenon joints, and the 
one at A is keyed. 


Ornamental cornices projecting over the sidewalk 
will be authorized by law if the Chicago City Coun- 
cil adopts an ordinance recommended by the com- 
mittee on buildings. It provides a scale for cornice 
widths ranging from a 2 ft. projection from a build- 
ing 12 ft. high to a cornice 5 ft. wide on the high- 
est buildings. Hitherto all such cornices have been 
installed without any authority in law. 
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A Stucco House in Rochester, N. Y. 


A Well Considered Interior with the Living Room 
and the Stair Hall Among the Noticeable Features 


a house in which there should be no bay win- 

dows, but “just a plain dwelling with no nooks 
or cozy corners; good to look at on the outside and 
easy to take care of on the inside,” the architect 
evolved the design here illustrated. It is a stucco- 
coated dwelling of substantial construction and em- 
bodies the arrangement clearly outlined on the floor 
plans which appear upon the following page, these 


|: carrying out the ideas of his client who wanted 


the house. There are two short flights with a landing 
half way up directly over the vestibule. A rather un- 
usual feature in connection with the main entrance 
is that after passing through the vestibule the vis- 
itor ascends a flight of four steps to reach the level 
of the hall. 

Just beyond the main hall, which is 10 ft. wide, 
is what might be termed a rear entry wherein are 
located the telephones and out of which opens a 


The Stucco Residence of Mr. Louis C. Rogers in Rochester, N. Y.—Architect, Horace T. Hatton 


being reproduced direct from the architect’s draw- 
ings and are presented to the scale customary in 
THE BUILDING AGE; that is, 1/16 in. to the foot. 
A striking feature is the living room extending en- 
tirely across the end of the house and from which 
epens the partially enclosed porch. The hall oc- 
cupies the center of the building, and instead of 
the main stairs rising from the rear portion of it, 
as is often the case, the arrangement has been re- 
versed and they start from a point adjacent to the en- 
trance to the living room and rise toward the front of 


toilet, all as clearly indicated on the floor plan. 

At the left of the hall are dining room and 
kitchen, communication between the two being es- 
tablished through a well equipped pantry measur- 
ing 614 x 11 ft. in size. The pantry is lighted by 
a window, beside which is located the refrigerator 
so placed that it may be readily iced from a small 
platform outside. The kitchen sink is placed 
against the pantry partition with a slide in the 
latter opposite the drip board so that dishes may 
be readily passed from one room to the other. 
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Another one of those little conveniences which 
help to make the kitchen equipment complete and 
the quiet of the early dawn undisturbed is a milk 
locker in the wall between the kitchen and the rear 
porch. Here the milkman can place the daily sup- 
ply of bottled milk, and his early delivery in no way 
tends to disturb the occupants of the house. Again 
it insures safe receipt of it by the family. 

On the second floor are four sleeping rooms and 
a bath room, together with commodious clothes 
closets. The rear flight of stairs to this floor rises 
from a point near the door leading from the kitchen 
into the rear hall and the flight is continued to the 
attic, wherein are located the servants’ quarters. 
The bath room is directly over the toilet 
on the first floor, so that the piping is con- 
centrated. Conveniently located to the 
sleeping rooms and bath room is a linen ff" 
closet, and just at the right of the bath 
room is a broom closet. 

The foundations of the house are of Jf 
concrete with stucco on wood lath above | 
grade. The studs, floor joists, rafters, 
etc., are of the usual dimensions and in H 


ROOPMI'A’ 
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marble base. The steps up to the main hall are of 
light Tennessee marble. The floor in the hall is of 
kiln run, light gray tile with a dark green border. 

The stairs are white with mahogany treads, posts 
and rail. The living room and dining-room are 
finished in mahogany. The hall and rooms on the 
second floor are finished in white enamel and the 
doors are mahogany. 

A comfortable temperature is maintained within 
the building by the Brommel system of vapor 
heating. 

Below the rear porch is a well and in the con- 
crete floor is a removable walk-light, so that sucker 
rods may be removed from the well. 
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executing the work the lath were put on [| °**” 

diagonally 4 in. apart over Neponset fe nee 

R.R.R. Fabric. On this, in reversed di- _ | 10 wioe 

rection, were placed lath 34 in apart. Poon ane | ORoorrc | 
The first mortar coat was the usual |, ‘x15 Pd Bey, Bc. 13 x15" gE 

lime mortar, filling in solid to the sheath- a 

ing boards. The finishing coat was of ats, | , 


Portland cement mortar with the sur- 
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MILK LOCKER. 


Second Floor Plan—Scale 1/16 In. to the Foot 


The two-story cement-coated dwelling 
here shown is the residence of Mr. Louis 


C. Rogers, Highland Avenue, Rochester, 


N. Y., and was erected in accordance 


with plans prepared by Architect Horace 


LIVING ROOM 


T. Hatton, 507 Cutler Building, Roches- 


ter, N. Y. 


> 


Stairway and Elevator Inclosures 


At the present time there are two 


First Floor Plan—Scale 1/16 In. to the Foot 
A Stucco House in Rochester, N. Y. 


face floated with burlap on the trowel to roughen 
the surface. The plaster was given two coats of 
Bay State Brick and Cement Coating of buff tint. 

At the front entrance are cast granite steps and 
the base course was also cast. “Rookwood” tile in 
dark blue color were used in the decoration of piers 
and columns. 

The floor of the porch is reinforced concrete with 
“Ruabon” Welsh quarry tile flooring. 

The roof is covered with Ludowici Spanish tile, 
which, in combination with the stucco exterior, 
gives a most pleasing effect. 

The vestibule has tile floor with verde-antique 


types of metal lath and plaster parti- 
tions which are being used for inclosing 
stairways and elevators. One is the 2% 
or 3-in. thick solid plaster and metal lath 
partitions and the other is the 4-in. thick 
hollow partition. Laboratory tests and observations 
of behavior in actual severe fires show that the solid 
partition provides ample protection. Some design- 
ers, however, prefer to have the added factor of 
safety that is secured through the air space of the 


hollow partition, says a recent issue of Expanded 


Metal Construction. The supports for the partitions 
consist of 34 or 1-in. steel channels securely fas- 
tened at the floor and ceiling. The lath is wired 
to these channels and Portland cement plaster is 
applied to both sides of the lath on the solid par- 
tition in successive coats until the desired thick- 
ness is obtained. In the case of the hollow type the 
plaster is applied to only one side of the lath. The 
construction is such as to make a partition that is 
in every way satisfactory for the purpose. 
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Glass in Building Construction 


A Variety of Purposes for Which This Material Is 
Rapidly Growing in Favor in Building Operations 


tion has made all buildings, no matter what 

their actual height, only one story high. 
Crushing strength, heretofore required of all ma- 
terial entering into the work, has given way to re- 
quirements in lightness and durability. Before the 
advent of the steel skeleton, six-story (and not to 
exceed eight-story) buildings were the limit; walls 
started from the ground of sufficient thickness to 
support all stories on it, gradually decreasing with 
the height. Now all is different; foundation be- 
neath the steel columns bears all loads, and the 
height of the building governs the thickness and 
tensile strength of the steel. The exposed materials 
without and within now are being selected with a 


LU of the steel frame in building construc- 


view to durability, beauty and sanitary effects com- 
bined with lightness. 
these qualities proportionately with the decrease of 


The greater the increase of 


weight so is the value of the materials enhanced. 
In factory construction, and more recently in mer- 
cantile buildings, seven-eighths of the outside walls 
consist of glass. The steel window sash has made 
it possible to have nearly light-conveying walls on 
all exposed sides of business buildings. 


New Formula for Opal Glass 


Simultaneously with the advent of the steel 
structure releasing the crushing strength require- 
ments of the materials comes the new formula 
of opal glass. White glass, as known twenty years 
ago called for a batch mixture costing 3%4c. to 
6c. a lb. in the melted glass ready to use. This 
initial cost made white glass for building purposes 
impossible. Now white glass mixture is found to 
be satisfactorily based on feldspar and fluorspar 
instead of lead, arsenic and cryolith, the basis of 
the earlier mixture. These chemicals are found 


scattered in all parts of the United States in 


abundant quantities and at a low price, so that 
opal glass is now produced at %4c. per lb. in the 
melted glass. The cheap white formula opens the 
way for the use of glass in building materials. 
Henceforth this new element must be looked for in 
all places of building construction demanding the 
elements before stated. 


Glass for Brick, Wainscoting, etc. 


Glass brick, the impossible a generation ago, now 
becomes possible. Glass sheets for wainscoting, 
table tops, counter tops, kitchen table tops, re- 
frigerator and the like, become possible in the dis- 
covery of this new formula. Purposes innumer- 
able are springing up daily for the use of this 
glass. It can be seen at once that this new material 
means permanency. 

The crushing strength of glass is three times 
that of granite, ten times that of concrete, six times 
that of the hardest brick, sandstone or limestone, 


and different from all in that it is absolutely non- 
absorbent. This latter quality makes it highly sani- 
tary. There are dozens of buildings within a short 
distance of every city and town that hold in the 
decayed sash of the windows pieces of glass that 
have possibly outlasted one or two buildings before 
it, and if not crushed by a blow will outlast any 
number of structures of other materials. There is 
nothing in building construction that absolutely 
endures as does the glass. A tornado will tear off 
the chimney, twist the porch out of position, and 
probably carry off the roof, but the thin sheet of 
glass withstands every storm. It is plain to see why 
the building trades have flirted with this material 
since building construction became one of the prin- 
cipal arts of man. ¥ 


Glass Brick a Standard Building Material 


Within the past five years glass brick has come 
upon the market, has been tried out in almost 
every conceivable test to which building material 
is put, and has taken its place with other building 
materials as a standard commodity. The old 
adage, “Those who live in glass houses should not 
throw stones,’’ must now be packed in ice with the 
story of “Darius Green and His Flying Machine,” 
for the supposedly impossible has now actually be 
come possible, and is rapidly coming into gen- 
eral use. 


New Publications 


Practical Gilding, Bronzing, Lacquering and 
Glass Embossing. By Frederick Scott-Mitchell. 
184 pages. Size 5 by 71% in. Numerous illus- 
trations. Bound in cloth. Published by the 


Trade Papers Publishing Company, Ltd., Lon- 
don, England. Price $1.25. 


This little work deals in a practical way with 
the subjects indicated by the title and affords a 
good idea of English practice. The matter is 
comprised in fifteen chapters, beginning with 
tools and appliances and ending with a treat- 
ment of the subject of embossing on glass and 
glass chipping. There is an appendix dealing 
with lacquering metal work. The work is really 
a second edition of the book on the same subject 
published by the author in 1905, but many new 
illustrations have been added and the text thor- 
oughly revised. 


— 


The magnificent national hospital at San Salvador 
is composed of pressed-steel plates inside and out, 
bolted to wrought-iron framework, and the roofing 
is of corrugated iron. 
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Brief Review of the Building Situation 


Building Operations for January in |17 Cities Show 
an Increase of 26.6 Per Cent Over January, 1916 


HE improvement in the building situation of the 
country noted in our last issue has continued 
with gratifying results, and reports for the first 
month of the new year covering 117 cities indi- 
cate an amount of new work planned which is 26.6 per 
cent in excess of that projected in January, 1915. The 
extensive additions which are being made to industrial 
plants in various parts of the country are reflected in 
some measure in the larger volume of operations in 
the Eastern, Middle and Southern States. In January 
the greatest gain was in the cities of what may be 
designated as the Middle States, while next in order 
are the cities in the Southern tier. 
The figures in the accompanying table show the 
relative amount of work planned in the leading cities 
of the East: 


CITIES OF THE FASTERN STATES 


January, January, 
1916 1915 
AIDA RY =) 6 2h ce eis shesn SRE: ole $114,595 $340,290 
Allentown lis oivtie ier. ne oockomerentiemen el rire 120,445 5,835 
Altoona Se \ciam otto errr 4,982 22,255 
Binghamton) iin. e sts = a ctosbetegeniane 75,700 39,219 
Bayonne: .0 ened nee eo ee an 125,683 38,000 
Boston.» oat cree ee eo ee eae 4,756,229 2,408,000 
Bridgeport) Ss bee erate oie cine 392,276 98,110 
Brockton \~ &vivoactecd stew le cians 50,950 48,275 
Buffalo *asiison creas crete cite etree 510,000 381,000 
Hast Orange gemini seit eedelcteais ss 59,955 87,121 
Elizabeth /)...2.%.-----.-.--=-.- 455,088 82,314 
[Dig Camis Gon od coh oto nog abe 116,171 66,509 
Flarrisburg Fabs eetieece sere we eee ons 86,575 7,575 
Hartford. ./ Se ape ee ee een 235,978 139,265 
Haverhill: < 43ers 25,200 15,400 
Holy Oke) itt) tetas petnetene resent hs tslioas 68,400 23,850 
Irvington: aoe eine terse. 39,015 35,000 
wversey City”... Seecee neice - banter 366,745 184,385 
Tia WIenGe: > .é 6.) sarees iii = eroce ts ciate 56,250 48,375 
Manchester® 905 S35 erastoreteigs oe eee 50,684 19,317 
Montelair &. 30.2 eee noe 72,000 80,861 
Newark. \tiid avscs eaten Rephelpete tes eriallte) ae 359,363 339,803 
New. Bedford! ji9. 2 oon eae 204,770 75,560 
New Britain fc ee ee ec 53,650 35,095 
New Haven 2.).¢ oe e clot ae 675,068 132,155 
New York: 
Manhattan: (See eceimecr errr ca 4,588,950 8,164,716 
Bronx. 3s 2s: dete pha 2,982,227 2,108,668 
Brooklyn® .2¢2hen oe poe an 3,012,343 1,624,203 
Passaic .). 2s inc ategelele fener ere eer ears 43,280 20,410 
Paterson |; «33 bode ee eee 141,788 73,895 
Philadelphia. 250 6 7 eatin ie ae 1,859,090 910,805 
Pittsbureh: iio ee tae eer ane 344,944 465,461 
Portland) 0 (22/5 3 seo Oe eee eee 78,445 28,765 
Quincy. | .5, .5 «. Sapeetete Se eeelanelel rere 719,875 59,605 
Reading? 2 koe Gane eaoeearee ee tek 11,750 5,900 
Rochester’ 625 2'55 cate en eens mieten tone 746,506 246,717 
Scranton <. 0.4 .5Ge ca cae eae 129,475 38,170 
Schenectady © sscuaks tac ere 57,950 327,650 
Springfield: ¢..(320/..:eiepee ee oe 325,815 266,005 
SYTACUSE “Acc accel ettoe on Cen 109,445 219,715 
Trenton) 6.0. 2s aes mens eee eee eae 132,520 36,812 
iM nt, See CEE ier eei cre cotgucs oe 207,995 100,014 
Utica) wes spor ee custaiey ele en ney ears 17,185 109,905 
Wilkes-Barré: ©. 5. ies Samet ital 33,850 34,643 
Worcester. oc. 645 cee see ogee 330,185 77,276 
Woonsocket © oe. 505... 626 eee ee 19,975 19.500 


In the thirty-six cities of the Middle States from 
which reports are presented, there are twenty-six show- 
ing increases and ten decreases with a resultant gain 
of 38 per cent over January, 1915. An immense amount 
of new work was planned in Chicago, the figures being 
almost double those for January, 1915. Other cities 
showing notable increases are Cleveland, Columbus, 
Dayton, Des Moines, Detroit, Duluth, Grand Rapids, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City and Milwaukee. More im- 
portant among the cities showing decreases are St. 
Louis, St. Paul, Evansville and Saginaw. 


CITIES OF THE MIDDLE STATES 


January, January, 
1916 1915 

ARTO oo hissed ee Wises. OO en $288,430 $52,635 
Cedar? Rapids Watt: ance ne 48,000 44,000 
Canton Jd .ccghewa caw abAt oceans 71,725 31,175 
Chicago! 2? ah i es cere ee Se 8,118,200 4,327,900 
Cincinnati Jace. cate eet one 445,895 451,350 
Clevelarid 4. seetie ses sereteener ete awaits 1,600,895 1,116,080 


CITIES OF THE MIDDLE States (Continued) 


January, January, 
1916 1915 

Columbus) 552 ecncyshele te ce een enamine 223,415 85,100 
Davenport’) ace notes oa eens 27,579 26,455 
Dayton. Jean Pans See. icra eee eet 115,645 30,000 
Des: Moines) 22% ces eiheneteie one 115,645 52,250 
Detroit rics. Bagiece the tae ere nee 1,979,410 1,217,290 
Duluth ives Lee pe ate eerie: 113,733 90,15 
Mast St? Lowisn se. ersten rs 5,885 23,025 
Ei\vansville “fucactmnies Cee 31,862 69,050 
Fort: Wa ylel ia cases ae eee eater 64,250 35,100 
Grand Rapids Vo etna eee oe 118,455 80,072 
Indianapolis)... =< sus ts > Meee 392,902 266,907 
Kansas City, Moy. merce taebamerel 445,575 387,880 
Kansas) Citys Kansai eeeeen: 23,530 35,690 
Lineoln. 924 200. e.s0ns ea eee ee 53,045 70,135 
Milwaukee. 32.23 5.)o cn ieee ere 2,433,838 203,649 
Minneapolis seas 4 oe octeeteenean 586,340 485,100 
Omaha: %scd Gis aw wctae tere erent eremme 177,025 165,075 
Peoria “i. date eae ee 131,500 24,100 
Saginaw. wits aula. o2.5 ne orate 4,675 133,794 
St. ‘Tosephigs. coc. sete oan tetera: 10,990 12,380 
St. Louist:.& fo eoS oe Rees 644,191 1,094,673 
St: “Paul Wee ee oe oe eee 423,198 699,258 
Sioux (City | S%. sone Beene ee ee eee 42,200 24,950 
Springfieladiie anaes chee une enone 92,525 69,400 
Superior? Wis: ose centres 6,955 65,830 
Terre Hauteroink wo ccs cise seein: 22,535 2,400 
Toledo JP aheckicatss | gone teers 560,875 537,297 
TOPEKA. aucheiaewietie Gedo eee meee 29,110 18,270 
Wichita, Kani ace: s tee rename ier 34,400 32,300 
Youngstown 4.0.02 ede eeeeisteesie 96,345 69,367 


Coming now to the tier of Southern States we find 
of the eighteen cities reporting that fourteen show in- 
creases and four decreases with a resultant gain of 
35.33 per cent. The greatest activity as compared with 
a year ago was in Baltimore, Birmingham, Dallas, 
Memphis, Nashville, Oklahoma, Richmond and Wil- 
mington. 


CITIES OF THE SOUTHERN STATES 


January, January, 
1916 1915 

Atlanta\ 4). 4660 8inot Ree er ee $130,480 $273,796 
Baltimore 24. cts eae ae 767,712 575,072 
Birmingham 7s. anise ele eencreenr 273,611 72,178 
Dallas; Texs) ohnsters ne son em wenemetene=s > 771,630 140,005 
Fort ‘Worth 42 o.)>ieu eee ee 91,127 90,705 
Huntington 2iiouss: eee ea = 41,555 18,455 
Louisville) 3 wWec eee een 178,980 333,520 
Memphis™. .ccc.de ce sacar ae mee ore 186,800 101,953 
Montgomery en) oe eee re retenere= 57,399 40,483 
Nashville os, Speech eee ete ie 150,999 56,037 
New Orleans) 22 oe cae eerie ere 134,425 146,909 
Norfolk: (Wal ieee >] Secret 148,222 119,864 
Oklahoma’ fee or aa ree iene cel 103,350 18,300 
Richmond) 22s ae ee eer eraenemeret tte 300,592 159,840 
Savannah le kee aoe cee tie teh 52,000 152,750 
Shreveport 22 ciclo «(area aetna 54,449 46,326 
Washington fiji ockreierente aan 738,546 470,328 
Wilmington an.7e eee ee eer 263,768 58,084 


In the extreme Western section of the country, tak- 
ing those cities lying beyond Denver, six show increases 
and eleven decreases out of the seventeen reporting 
with a resultant gain of 6.6 per cent. This gain is 
largely accounted for in the operations in Los Angeles, 
Salt Lake City and Seattle. Heavy falling off in opera- 
tions occurred in Portland, Sacramento, San Diego, San 
Francisco, Spokane and Tacoma. 


CITIES OF THE EXTREME WESTERN STATES 


January, January, 
1916 1915 

Berkeley, (Cal) sapract eit crear tet $64,500 $83,750 
Golorado: Springs... oso ere ee 11,986 7,66 
DG@nVeP sacs, cance elekre ede te eee eee oa 14,260 177,636 
Little Rock?) wt se peeee eerae 31,586 29,559 
Los: Angeles) <. ics cnene suai earls bake cements 1,678,724 860,360 
Oakland: (o.).55 Shale tered Ge eee eter 248,408 291,859 
Portland: | 2.53 vik oes 169,375 378,040 
Pueblo’ \)\..2 ee so 5 cde he eet 21,636 6,300 
Sacramento) |.): chsh oieitieiie sear nenn 73,407 115,785 
San’ Diego 1)).....i22 3a te re eee 128,554 288,895 
Salt: Lake. City Siieacmisenucteereriar 178,262 85,650 
San EKrancisco os ss memes creme te = 947,551 1,006,043 
San- Joser o's dis wre re Saeed een 20,067 24,156 
Seattle. cc oo clea aed etre 413,505 408,585 
Spokane (2) Aoshi eee ee 38,555 92,185 
Stocktony jdetns ot eee eer 18,222 24,040 
LE Nelo} cat: Me AM EPEIEG iste 3 OUimoo uclh ooras 33,154 59,598 
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Current News of Builders’ Exchanges 


Annual Meetings and New Officers for the 
Ensuing Year—Removal of Cleveland Exchange 


Banquet of Quad City Builders’ Exchange 


N EVENT which will long be pleasantly re- 

membered by those present was the first annual 

banquet of the Quad City Buildevs’ Exchange, 
held in Rock Island, Ill. There were in attendance 287 
builders and their friends from the cities of Davenport, 
Rock Island, Moline and East Moline, which cities are 
represented in the organization. The toastmaster was 
Irving C. Norwood, secretary of the Davenport Com- 
mercial Club, and following a brief talk on “Co-opera- 
tion and Organization,” introduced as the principal 
speaker of the evening H. L. Lewman, president of the 
National Association of Builders’ Exchanges. He 
took for his subject “Building Organization and Its 
Needs,” and also dwelt at some length upon the Stand- 
ard Contract Documents. The address of Mr. Lewman 
was closely followed and his remarks aroused a great 
deal of interest on the part of his hearers. 

The Exchange is composed of representatives of 
practically all trades connected with the building in- 
dustry, including general contractors, mason contrac- 
tors, painters, plaster contractors, plumbers, heating 
contractors, tin and sheet metal workers, electricians, 
excavating and grading contractors, material men and 
dealers as associate members. The object is to make 
all members in the building industry in the four cities 
named one large family and to assist one another in 
their respective branches of the industry. The officers 
of the Exchange are as follows: 


Perestdent. Sas... . A. A. Arnould, Davenport 
First Vice-Pres....Edward Kunkel, Davenport 
Second Vice-Pres.. Archie McInnis, Rock Island 


Third Vice-Pres......... Axel Carlsen, Moline 
Fourth Vice-Pres..G. F. Schilling, East Moline 
II CRELETY. ©. «4 sieve ie Otto Bargmann, Davenport 
OT OTICUINNEN.G ie Dee F. R. Dwend, Moline 


Great interest is being manifested in the securing of 
additional members and we understand that from 
twenty-five to thirty applications are acted upon at 
every meeting. While the Exchange is only four months 
old there are at present about 200 members and the 
number is rapidly growing. 


Annual Election of Milwaukee Exchange 


What was regarded as the banner election in the 
history of the Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., occurred in January at the headquarters, 
456 Broadway, when officers were chosen for the ensu- 
ing year. There were over 400 members present and 
everyone appeared to have a good time. The balloting 
resulted as follows: 


PURE IBS des bs Ee Burton L. Hibbard 
Furst Vice-President.......... Arthur J. Maag 
Second Vice-President......... Louis Hoffman 
(REGU DIN fee at, i rr Frank Spetz 
WT CUS TU CT PEN TI occ sas 20s Anton Hennecke 
BUBRIGLOMESCCTOLOTY .....- 650000 A. E. Stein 


The building outlook is regarded as most encourag- 
ing in the city and vicinity and contractors are ex- 
pected to find plenty to do as soon as the season opens. 

The annual meeting of the Builders’ Club was held 
at the same time, when the following officers were 
chosen: 


BCH ee kd. nes William Gregory 
First Vice-President........ Thomas E. Dever 
Second Vice-President....... William Metzker 
OL aD oa NE ol a Arthur J. Maag 
DRE, pie, Anton Hennecke 


New Officers of Philadelphia Exchange 


At the recent meeting of the Master Builders’ Ex- 
change of Philadelphia the following officials were 
chosen for the ensuing year: 


IRTCSTMCNE Maas ote. eters George J. Watson 
DE MVANGB OT OER OES Pigs Hd OG cei J. L. Tyson 
Second Vice-President........ O. W. Ketcham 
Third Vice-President......: E. E. Hollenback 
DP CASULE Has feo carelee cd ee ee Frank H. Reeves 
(SAGIOMONRD) & ooh tk Ge ee or ey eine Charles E. Smith 


It is interesting to state in this connection that 
President Watson was re-elected by a unanimous vote, 
and since he has been at the head of the organization 
it has made remarkable progress. Every department 
has taken on new life, and builders are strong in their 
praise of the official management, for it is claimed 
Philadelphia will receive the benefit by reason of more 
modern and safer buildings, and every safeguard that 
can be thrown around construction work by those en- 
gaged in the building industry. The outlook for 1916 
is said to be the most promising in the history of, the 
Exchange. 


Annual Meeting of Nashville Exchange 


The annual meeting of The Builders’ Exchange of 
Nashville, Tenn., was held in their quarters on the 
third floor of the Noel Block in January, when officers 
were elected for the ensuing year, as follows: 


PEPESULON CaM Lejes) Jerclshishereeniess. + J. A. Daugherty 
Furst Vice-President........... J. W. Patrick 
Second Vice-President............ J. H. Peter 


CCTELOLY ih PEOSIT CT: Wache ts tin 6. ciel se Lee Parrish 


Reports were presented covering the work of the 
Exchange during the past year, and in the evening the 
annual banquet took place at the Commercial Club. 
From the standard of attendance and enthusiasm the 
affair was regarded as the most successful in the his- 
tory of the organization. President Daugherty was 
toastmaster and he arranged a number of surprises 
which added greatly to the enjoyment of the occasion. 
The program was a unique one in that there were 
speakers to represent all the branches of building, the 
architect having first place on the program and the 
builders’ hardwareman the last. Secretary Parrish 
had some very interesting remarks to present on the 
subject, “If I Were a Builder.” 


New Officers of Reading Exchange 


At the recent annual meeting of the Master Build- 
ers’ and Contractors’ Exchange, Reading, Pa., held in 
the rooms of the Chamber of Commerce, officers for 
the ensuing year were elected as follows: 


PESTON tana ciel: etter D. Elmer Dampman 
Wice-President ol. Wah as ates David E. Gring 
TV COUSUT CTS situs icihets aes ee Daniel H. Hunter 
SCOT CLUTY Meer eetmaietel ciel niehe Howard C. Faust 


The secretary reported that most of the contractors 
and builders in Reading are associated with the Ex- 
change and plans are being made to bring in all those 
now outside the organization. 


Alameda County Builders’ Exchange 


The annual meeting of the Builders’ Exchange of 
Alameda County, Cal., was held in January, the prin- 
cipal business accomplished being the election of direc- 
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tors, as follows: Frank Oates, Al. Hillman, J. P. 
Woods, A. Poulsen, James Pedgrift, P. N. Winlund, 
William Makin, O. W. Fletter, H. C. Steinbach, E. G. 
Hunt and O. A. Edwall. It was also decided to hold a 
membership meeting the first Monday of each month. 

Following the business meeting at Exchange head- 
quarters, the members went to Hotel Oakland for their 
annual banquet. William Makin, president of the Ex- 
change, acted as toastmaster, and a number of speeches 
were made by prominent members; but the formal talks 
were brief, and much of the time was taken by enter- 
tainment stunts, in which a number of the members par- 
ticipated. The banquet committee consisted of O. W. 
Fletter, E. G. Hunt and Al. Poulsen. 


New Officers of Hamilton Builders’ Exchange 


At the annual meeting of the Builders’ Exchange of 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada, held in December, the follow- 
ing officers were selected for 1916: 


PTESIDONE , oo oie soni se meine +5 = C. T. Pearce 
irstaVice-E esiaen imitate iieteiet: E. Kent 
Second Vice-President ........ William Penny 
TV EGQSUNET: onto s acs Sloe eibile as Ee James McNeil 


Following the election an interesting address on the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act was given by Secretary 
J. Flower of the Provincial Builders’ Exchange, who 
set forth very clearly the additions and amendments 
which have been made since the passing of the act and 
gave details of more amendments likely to be made in 
the not very distant future. A banquet was served 
just prior to adjournment. 


Increasing Membership of Jacksonville Exchange 


The Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., has been increasing the membership through 
a campaign recently inaugurated and renewed efforts 
are in progress to bring results along this line. A re- 
cent canvass by six teams of the Exchange resulted in 
adding fifty new members, and on the first of the year 
three additional teams were selected in the hope of 
increasing the number by fifty more. 

An interesting feature of the work being done by the 
Exchange is the publication of a “Bulletin” each day. 
All the newspapers of the towns of Florida are taken 
by the Exchange and these are looked over every morn- 
ing and the news of the principal work being done at 
various places is briefly summarized and the informa- 
tion presented in the “Bulletin” in question. 


New Officers of Sacramento Exchange 


The result of the election of officers at the meeting 
of the new Builders’ Exchange at Sacramento, Cal., on 
Jan. 11 resulted-in the following choice: 


President... ves eee eee eee F. E. Connors 
VicezPresident nee eee W. C. Keating 
Secretary... ci. Canetti W. B. Scollen 
TVCASUTET vie seo wetter eteietate W. J. Brughman 


At the meeting some interesting talks were made by 
those prominently identified with the trade, among the 
number being J. E. Brandon, a supervisor and building 
contractor of San Francisco, and W. H. George, a 
dealer in builders’ materials in the same city. They 
told the members of the activities and results accom- 
plished by the Builders’ Exchange in San Francisco. 


Cleveland Builders’ Exchange to Move 


The Builders’ Exchange of Cleveland, Ohio, will move 
April 1 from its present quarters in the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce Building, which it has occupied 
for a number of years, to new quarters in the Rose 
Building at East Ninth Street and Prospect Avenue. 
This change is to be made in order to secure more 
room, the new quarters having more than double the 
floor space of the present ones. The Exchange will 
occupy about 15,000 sq. ft. of floor space, or about 
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three-fourths of the entire third floor of the Rose 
Building, which has been leased for five years with an 
option for longer periods. Two large bronze tablets 
will be placed on either side of the main entrance of 
the building bearing the words, “Builders’ Exchange, 
Third Floor.” 

In connection with the new quarters the Cleveland 
Exchange plans the establishment of a Permanent 
Building Exhibit which will be one of the largest in 
the United States. In addition to the exhibit space will 
be provided for the division of floor space into private 
offices for members, open desk spaces, assembly rooms 
and other improved facilities for the members of the 
Exchange. 


Annual Banquet of Youngstown Exchange 


The members of the Builders’ Exchange of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, held their annual banquet on Tuesday even- 
ing, Feb. 8, in the banquet hall of the Y. M. Cc. A. The 
plans for the evening were in the hands of an enter- 
tainment committee consisting of W. G. Heacock, chair- 
man; P. A. Andrews, S. A. Dalzell, D. G. Morris, T. 
Murray, Jr., and Gordan Phillips. There were several 
special entertainment features, but the event of the 
evening was the talk on “Importance of Organization” 
by H. L. Lewman of Louisville, Ky., president of the 
National Association of Builders’ Exchanges. 


New Officers of Rochester Exchange 


At the annual meeting of the Builders’ and Traders’ 
Exchange of Rochester, N. Y., held Feb. 1, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing year: 


President. sos eee eee ro F. H. Phelps 
First Vice-President .......... Clarence Wheeler 
Second Vice-President ....... J. E. Summerhays 
TYEASUTET) cee eee teeters r= Henry Lampert 
Secretary “o.2 512 eeeamee ss os 2 he A. J. Mahon 


There were five directors elected to serve for a period 
of three years. 


Banquet of Omaha Exchange 


The members of the Builders’ Exchange of Omaha, 
Neb., held their annual banquet at the rooms of the 
Commercial Club on the evening of Feb. 1. The toast- 
master of the evening was Charles E. Black, and among 
the speakers were Richard L. Metcalfe, who had for his 
subject “Building,” and John Latenser, Jr., who gave 
an interesting talk on “The Architect and the Con- 
tractor.” The feature of the entertainment program 
was a little sketch called “The Workhouse Ward.” 


Columbus Exchange Helps Newark Exchange 


As a result of the recent visit to Newark, Ohio, of 
President R. L. Watson of the Builders’ Exchange of 
Columbus and B. M. Freeman, Ohio Commissioner of 
the National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, thir- 
ty-five new members were added to the Builders’ Ex- 
change of Newark. The success of this missionary trip 
was reported at the “Old Timers’ ” meeting of the Co- 
lumbus Builders’ Exchange held on the evening of Feb. 
2. The affair was largely attended and great interest 
was shown in the progress of the Columbus organiza- 
tion. At the noonday luncheon K. G. Thompson urged 
the co-operation of the Columbus Builders’ Exchange 
in the movement for a city-planning commission. 


—_————___oe—_———_ 
One of the largest and most valuable timber 
trees of the country is the tulip tree, known to 


lumbermen as “yellow poplar.” It is the only tree 
of its kind in the world. 


—o— 


Some of the architects of San Francisco are in 
favor of saving the Marina as the vital part of a 
grand water front park to keep green the memory 
of the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
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For Roof Beauty and Economy— 


Asphalt Shingles 


By OU rarely find so much beauty and efficiency combined in a build- 
ing material as in Asphalt Shingles. Especially at a moderate cost. 


Asphalt Shingles give a distinctive touch to the outside appearance of any 
house on which you use them. They add $1000.00 to the looks at no extra 
expense. Their rich coloring stands out in pleasing contrast to the other 
building material used. 


Cold weather cannot harm them—they do not crack or split, and as water cannot penetrate 
them, they never freeze. With all these advantages to the houseowner, they can be laid so 
much faster than common roofs that you save labor charges—which puts you in a strong position 
to get more business. 


Big, National Advertising To Help You 


We are starting the building season with big advertising space in Magazines and Farm 
Papers, featuring Asphalt Shingles. This helps you to help yourself and help your customers. It 
aids you in showing them better roofing value for their money. It assists you to use this 
efficient, economical, handsome roofing, and secure more business. 


Our free booklet, “‘The Roof Distinctive’? should be in the hands of every Contractor and 
Builder. Send for your free copy. 


In all of our advertising we always refer the house owner 
to his Architect and Contractor about Asphalt Shingles. 


Destined toRoof the 
jation's Homes 


x Asphalt Shingle Publicity Bureau ,-=<;., 


look for on packages look for on packages 


of good Asphalt 854 Marquette Building ° i CHICAGO of good Asphalt 


Shingles. Shingles. 


Please quote BUILDING AGE when writing to advertisers 
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“I Am the Neponset 


Man” 


“They called me that at 
first to jolly me. 


“They didn’t believe I 
had shingles that couldn’t 
erack, rot, rust or rattle 
loose. 


“But now the name 
Neponset is my capital. 
The first job where I used 


NEPONSET 
Shingles 


broke the ice for me. That one job led 
to a second, and the two soon became 
four. And so my business grew. 

“FHivery one of these red and gray 
roofs here in town is mine. And 
many of the others, too, for I got 
a reputation as a roofer on account of 
my success with Neponset Shingles.” 

The same materials are used in Ne- 
ponset Shingles as in the well-known 
Paroid Roofing, also used in Neponset 
Proslate, the highest grade colored 
ready roofing ever made. Neponset 
Wall Board, Neponset Waterproof 
Building Paper and Neponset Floor 
Covering are other well-known Ne- 
ponset products. 


Why Not Make Every 
Room Habitable? 


Almost every home builder 
economizes somewhere. Often a 
room is left unfinished. In such 
a case you can give that extra 
bit of service that is so well ap- 
preciated. 

Recommend that it be finished 


2 NEPONSET 


WALL BOARD 


There are three finishes to 
choose from—all are water- 
proofed and prevent warping. 

If you do not know Neponset 
Wall Board you cannot know the 
possibilities that lie in this sub- 
stitute for lath and plaster. Let 
us send you a sample. Details 
are given in “Repairing & Build- 
ing” but you should examine the 
board itself. 

Mail your request today. 
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We want a carpenter in your Town to be known as the ‘“Neponset Man.” 
Will you be the one? Send Coupon to-day for particulars. 


i ee ee ee ee ee ne ee ee ee -_— oe oe ee ee ee ee es ee ee oe ed 
| | BIRD & SON, Dept. B, East Walpole, Mass. ZI 
io) Please send me information and samples of the Neponset Shingle and Neponset Wall Qo! 

y oe Board. Also a copy of your book, “Repairing & Building.” This request, I understand, does tg 
i not put me under any obligation whatsoever. ; D ' , 
f 

t ° INCI 81 Peete ae et ea eRe Air, ckvo cheottory OOO outs owe atone O1 
al) 1S) : 
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Builders’ Appliances and Equipment 


Some Things of Special Interest to Those Having to 
do with the Various Branches of the Building Business 


The Neville Adjustable Seaffold 


NE of the latest candidates to popular favor in 
the way of an adjustable scaffold for the use of 
masons in building chimneys is that illustrated 
in Fig. 1 and made by the Neville Mfg. Com- 

pany, 210 North Freemont Street, Kewanee, Ill. The 
device consists of two pairs of brackets—one on each 
side of the proposed chimney. The brackets are placed 


Fic. 1.—The Neville Adjustable Scaffold as It Appears Ready 
for Use About a Chimney 


in position by hanging them over the ridge of the roof 
upon which they rest firmly, fitting equally well over 
a ridge board or metal ridge roll. The arrangement of 
parts is such that there is no weight on the roll itself. 
When in position the brackets are 6 ft. across, thus 
permitting of the support of a board of somewhat 
greater length. The brackets are made of soft steel, 
thus rendering it strong and durable, and the point is 
made that they can be used on shingle, metal, compo- 
sition or slate roofs without damage to the roof. When 
not in use each bracket folds up compactly, occupying 
but little space, and is of convenient form for handling. 
To the workman there is a very perceptible saving of 
time and material both in the putting up and in the 
taking down of this scaffold, while to the house owner 
there is the saving of damage to the roof. 


Finishing Southern Yellow Pine 


Many of our readers will be interested in a handsome 
brochure containing specific directions for finishing 
Southern yellow pine, which has just been sent out 
bearing the above title by the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, New Orleans, La. It is a work of twenty pages, 
profusely illustrated with well executed halftone engrav- 
ings, of interiors for the most part, of buildings in 
connection with which Southern yellow pine has been 
used. A striking feature of the publication is a folded 
sheet carrying seven colored illustrations of Southern 
yellow pine interior finish. The examples measure 1% 
in. in width by 6% in. in height, thus affording an area 
sufficient to demonstrate in a striking manner the ap- 
pearance of the wood in question when finished in the 
various styles shown. We understand that the direc- 
tions given within the covers of the work are based on 
the “uniformly successful experience of the foremost 
American painters and structural experts. The rules 
given vary but little from those governing good work- 
manship in finishing others of the leading building 
woods. In their intelligent observance it will be found 
that Southern yellow pine not only takes and _ holds 
paint perfectly and permanently, but that no effect of 
richness and beauty in color and tone is beyond the 


possibilities of the builder with this wood, and at a cost 
much less than that entailed in the employment of any 
other variety of anything like the same intrinsic merit.” 

Another feature of the work which will appeal to a 
great many readers is found in the directions for fin- 
ishing Southern yellow pine floors. Emphasis is laid 
upon the necessity of care in the preliminary work and 
to the fact that a hard wood floor at small cost is within 
the reach of every house owner no matter how modest 
may be his domicile. Reference is also made to the use 
of Southern yellow pine for finish and trim in kitchens, 
this being due, it is claimed, not altogether to the mod- 
erate cost of that wood but to the dense even texture of 
the wood which becomes harder and more dense with 
age, thus making it particularly desirable for use where 
“the hot vapors of cooking might penetrate and render 
unsanitary more porous woods.” It is further pointed 
out that the material takes enamel so readily and holds 
it so tenaciously that it is well adapted to use in 
kitchens so finished. The little work is one which 
cannot fail to prove helpful to every one interested in 
the interior finish of houses. 


EKlexible Concrete Forms 


Those of our readers having to do with concrete work 
cannot fail to be interested in a “form” which is used 
for building any hollow or solid wall concrete building 
at a cost claimed to be much less than the ordinary ex- 
pense of construction where temporary “forms” of any 
kind are used. The claim is made that dwelling houses, 
garages, factories, ice houses, etc., can be constructed 
through the use of this “form” at a material saving 
over brick, tile, cement-block or wood construction. It 
is referred to as simple in construction and most rapid 
in operation. One operator it is said can build as rap- 
idly as three men can mix and carry concrete to the 
“form.” There is no delay in waiting for the concrete to 


Fic. 2.—View of One of the ‘“‘2-EH Flexible Concrete Forms” 


set, as it is only necessary to spread and tamp the fresh 
concrete in the machine until full, then raise the lever 
releasing the machine from the wall, move it forward, 
reclamp at the wall and repeat the operation. The de- 
vice is known as the “2-E Flexible Concrete Form,” and 
is made of metal. The supporting frames are of a very 
rigid truss design and the arms supporting the mold 
boards are made of flexible spring steel and will not 
bend out of shape. The mold boards are of heavy gal- 
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vanized sheet metal and will neither bulge, warp nor get 
out of shape when exposed to the weather. All parts 
are interchangeable. A general view of the device is 
presented in Fig. 2, and it is made by the 2-H Flexible 
Concrete Forms, Eagle, Wis. 


Lightning Hollow Chisel Mortiser and Relisher 


A machine just placed upon the market which cannot 
fail to prove interesting to those having occasion to 
mortise sash stiles, rails and muntins as well as relish- 
ing out the tenon and cutting away that part of it 


Fic. 3.—Lightning Hollow Chisel, Mortiser and Relisher 


that is under the mold, is the No. 384 Lightning hollow 
chisel mortiser and relisher, illustrated in Fig. 3, and 
made by the J. A. Fay & Egan Company, 221-241 
West Front Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. The capacity 
of the machine is such as to be able to work material 
up to 6 x 6 in. and 8 in. deep, or by reversing through 
6 in. It will carry chisels up to %4 in. square, and any 
larger or irregular shaped mortise can be quickly and 
easily made by overlapping cuts. It has a traveling 
relishing table, the relishing head being carried on 
the same spindle with the bit for the hollow auger. 
At right angles to the relishing head is a borer that 
cuts away that portion of the tenon which is under the 
mold. The machine is self-contained, occupies but small 
floor space, requires very little power and does clean- 
cut and accurate work. The claim is made that it 
is so simple to adjust and easy to operate that a boy 
can run it. Those who have heretofore operated sep- 
arate machines for the various kinds of work indicated 
cannot fail to appreciate the advantages of the com- 
bination machine here illustrated and described. 


Minneapolis Branch of Cornell Wood Products 
Company 


Those of our readers among the architects, builders 
and contractors doing business in the Northwest will be 
interested in learning that the Cornell Wood Products 
Company of Cornell, Wis., and Chicago, IIl., has opened 
offices in the National Soo Line Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn., in order to meet the growing demands in that 
section for its output. The office is in charge of W. N. 
Spires, who is the assistant sales manager in charge of 
the Northwest district, and is said to be one of the best 
known experts on wall board material. Mr. Spires will 
be assisted by a staff of men located in Minneapolis, and 
in addition to this the company has arranged, at con- 
siderable expense, a demonstration and showroom in 
connection with the Minneapolis office. This will be found 
of great importance to architects and builders of the 
Northwest, who will thus have the opportunity of be- 
coming thoroughly familiar with the company’s system 
and method of doing business. 


A New Field for Building Contractors 


Just because a man operates a coal yard does not 
mean that his office should be grimy and unattractive; 
in fact, an orderly, well kept, cleanly office has a 
certain sub-conscious influence on the casual visitor 
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or finicky customer; it suggests that the customer will 
get similar business-like attention and courtesy in his 
dealings with that concern. An interesting incident 
along this line occurred when a certain carpenter- 
contractor was making some repairs in the flooring 
of an Indiana coal dealer’s office. The contractor sug- — 
gested that for just a little additional outlay he could 
make over the entire office in a most attractive way. 

“Don’t want to spend the money—lumber is too high. 
Besides, people are going to buy coal just the same 
no matter what kind of an office I have,” growled the 
coal dealer. 

After the contractor had pointed out how he would 
use wall board, how little it would cost and how he 
could get the effect of a handsomely paneled quartered 
oak wall and ceiling by using grained wood Utility 
Board, the coal dealer grudgingly gave his consent. 
The result was really surprising. The fact that that 
coal dealer’s business has increased considerably, that 
people are now glad to call on him at his office and that 
his own efficiency has improved 50 per cent may not be 
due entirely to the Utility Board with which his walls 
are paneled—but it certainly is due to the fact that 
his office is a better place in which to transact business. 

In every locality there are similar places—offices 
where a little up-to-date renovating will do a world of 
good. Any interested contractor who wants to find 
out how to get this class of business need only write 
to the Heppes Company, 4501 Fillmore Street, Chicago, 
Ill., who will send full details and liberal samples of 
their new grained wood Utility Board. 


| 


The Louden Special Garage Door Hanger 


A form of garage door hanger which is meeting with 
great favor at the hands of builders and garage own- 
ers, especially those living in the suburban and rural 
sections of the country, is that which has been brought 
out by the Louden Machinery Company, 5401 Court 
Street, Fairfield, Iowa, and the general appearance of 
which, upon a garage door, is clearly indicated in Fig. 
4 of the engravings. The picture represents the inside 


Fic. 4.—The Louden Special Garage Door Hanger in Use 


of the door with the swinging section open, showing the 
ready entrance to the garage without the necessity 
of opening the entire door as would ordinarily be the 
case. The construction is such that when the complete 
door is thrown open it lays flat against the inside wall 
of the building, and the owner’s car may be driven in 


(Continued on page 74) 
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Specify Fiberlic from Basement to Garret 


ROM basement to garret—in any kind of building—there isn’t 

a single room for which you can’t safely specify Fiberlic Wall 
Board. For instance, take the Fiberlic surfaced kitchen  illus- 
trated above. 


A kitchen surfacing, to be worth its price, should be absolutely 
vermin-proof, odorless and fire-resisting. These three essentials stand 
out boldly in Fiberlic—the superior wall board. For that reason 
builders who spend their clients’ money judiciously specify Fiberlic. 


But Fiberlic possesses other marked advantages. It is a sound- 
deadener and has great strength and lasting qualities. It is more 
economical than lath and plaster and thoroughly sized throughout. 


All these superiorities are due to the exclusive patented Fiberlic 
chemical process that treats every fiber in the board. 


Send for a sample of Fiberlic and try this test: Take your sample 
and pull it apart. Then do the same with the ordinary wall boards. 
Compare them and you’ll immediately detect the absence of odor in 
Fiberlic. 


We manufacture special Fiberlic paints and stains that come in 24 
different colors and shades. Ask about them. 


THE FIBERLIC COMPANY, CAMDEN, N. J. 


LONDON (England) BRANCH: MacAndrews & Forbes, Ltd., Finsbury Court, E. C. 
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: ‘Viceroy’? One-Piece Bath Plate No. V-12-A 


(Patent applied for) 


This trade-mark—KOHLER—is on every piece of KOHLER enam- 
eled plumbing ware. It is incorporated in faint blue in the enamel 
at point indicated on illustration. 


Enameled Plumbing VVare 


that is notable for its beauty 
and excellence 


One of the characteristics of 
KOHLER Plumbing Ware is the 
beautiful whiteness of the enamel. 


Its attractiveness compels atten- 
tion and is an added value to the 
purchaser. 


KOHLER enameling is in keep- 
ing with the excellent construc- 
tion and uniformly high quality 
of our products. 


KOHLER 


designs are modern 
and hygienic 


Our designs represent twentieth century 
ideas in bathtubs, lavatories and sinks. 


The ove-piece construction and KOHLER 


enamel make cleaning easy. 


The KOHLER trade-mark js our guar- 


antee of excellence. 


Builders throughout the country select KOHLER 
Enameled Plumbing Ware because it is always of 
one quality — the highest. 


Write for our ‘‘Viceroy’’ Book, describing the 
“‘Viceroy’’ one-piece built-in tub. The ““Viceroy,”’ 
low-priced, due to manufacturing economies, 1s 
the most popular built-in bathtub made. 


MAKERS are ¥ BRANCHES 

OF Its in the Kohler Enamel Bosien 
Trade-marked, New York 
eet" KOHLER CO. “= 
Bathtubs, Founded 1873 é Chicago 
Lavatories ounde San Francisco 
and Sinks Kohler, Wis. US.A. London 
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within 6 in. of the wall if necessary. As a consequence 
the owner can build his garage so narrow that he will 
just have room to enter the car through the open end 
and still there will be room for the door to open and 
close. All the fittings are included in what is known 
as the “Original Package,” and the only materials 
necessary in doing the work are the lumber, a saw, 
a hammer and a screwdriver. This hanger is such that 
all danger of swinging doors is avoided, and its use 
does not cut off and waste several feet of space in the 
end of the garage as does the one or two-piece inside 
sliding door. The hardware or fittings are furnished 
complete for 6-ft., 8-ft., 10-ft and 12-ft. doors accord- 
ing to requirements. The claim is made that the roller- 
bearing swivel trolleys glide along on the tracks so 
easily that a child can open the largest door. 


New and Improved Tilting Level 


There has recently been placed upon the market a 
new and improved tilting level which will be found of 
special interest to architects, contractors and builders 
by reason of the various features which are embodied 


(it iooeammal ea eee) or 
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New and Improved Tilting Level—Fig. 5—Instrument As It 
Appears When. Used ‘as a Level 


in its construction. Fig. 1 shows the instrument as it 
appears when used as a level, while Fig. 2 shows it 
when used as a transit. Among the chief advantages 
of the instrument are the drop-center construction of 
the cross bar with standards cast in one solid piece 
which obviates the necessity of attaching and detach- 
ing the standards each time it is desired to use the 


Fic. 6—The Instrument When Used as a Transit 


instrument as a transit. The arrangement of parts 
is such that it is claimed the level can be converted 
into a transit in ten seconds. The standards are so 
constructed as not to interfere in the least when the 
instrument is used as an ordinary level, The standards, 
which are cast solid on the cross bar, are made of a 
steel-like bronze, and are ground true, thus requiring 


(Continued on page 76) 
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300 Plans For Builders 
FREE y Standard Homes— 
a Ready-Cut Houses 
Contractors! Write for), 
These TwoBig FREE 


Get your copies of these books. Contain hundreds of 
ideas, space saving plans, new wrinkles, home suggestions 
that builders will appreciate, and all facts about our 
famous ‘‘factory-direct-to-you”’ selling plans. Over 3800 
plans shown in our two big $10,000 Plan Books. Full 
details — photographs— floor plans—color schemes — 
wholesale prices. Despite the cost, we will send these 
books Free to contractors. You take no risk in dealing 
with us; 100,000 customers vouch for us. Ask your 
Bank aboutus. Each house built hundreds of times 
in every state. Let our Contractors’ Department tell 
you about our quick shipments and special service 
bureau for builders. Highest quality. Wholesale prices. 


Read this 


Guaranteed figures—no “extras”—no ‘“come-backs.” Contractor’s 
Standard Homes Letter 
The saving of $900 


Material in the Standard Way 


Buy your material from us on any method you 
prefer. All at wholesale. Standard material of 
highest quality, shipped promptly to you anywhere. 
You make savings of $200 to $800 a house on our 
“‘mill-direct-to-contractor’’ plan. Or buy our 


Ready-Cut Houses 


Standard Material Cut to Fit 


We saw them; you nail them. Shipped to 
you bundled, tagged and numbered. Numbers 
correspond to plans. Put up quickly and easily. 
Erection costs cut to finest point. Safe, 
prompt delivery on either method guaranteed 
no matter where you live. Freight paid both 
ways if you are not satisfied. Send coupon 
now for 2 big books of 300 plans, photos, color schemes, 
exact prices! Houses $300 up. Also write for our free 156 page 
catalog of 
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5000 Building Bargains 


ORD 
For Contractors! oct s ok 


f that Mr. Palmer 
made, you, too, can 
make. 
He added $900 
to his profits in 
a single season. 
So can you. 
Read his letter. 
@ lhenacton thesug- 
7 gestion it contains. 


Buy wholesale from 
Gordon-Van Tine! 


=) 
Building. ver bse Sy, Etc-) Rooline 
\ 


A veritable builders’ encyclopedia. A price maker for over pbuilding Samples 
10,000 contractors and carpenters. A money-saver for over | Barn olan Book 4 
100,000 regular, satisfied customers throughout America. Packed be matio ab 
from cover to cover with bargains which are shipped anywhere no specific info 
matter where you live. A complete house or any part of a house Send me ROCE 
at wholesale prices. Customers everywhere! Many near you, will give veeerage arwiclee in 
you local references if you wish. Three strong banks vouch for us. pane Mention he 


money back. Send the coupon now! 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. jy... § 


Established Halfa Century 813 Federal St., Davenport, lowa NEY Me ae 


Everything sold subject to prompt, safe delivery and satisfaction or eae 
Name 
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“Sanitary Flush 
No Warp Doors” 


Unequalled for en- 
trances to bungalows, 
hospitals, schools, 
hotels, offices, etc. 
They are very attrac- 
tive, never warp and 
are fire and sound 
retarding. 

Furnished in many 
designs in any veneer 
and glazed with any 
design or kind of 
glass. 

Read __ specifications 
and send for Cata- 
logue. 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


Form cores of Veneered 
Doors having plain sur- 
faces with narrow strips 
of sound Chestnut or 
White Pine, glued, cross- 
framed and doweled_ to- 
gether, with edge strips 
of same wood as_ face 
veneers. Keep cores: at 
proper temperature until 
glue is set and all sur- 
plus moisture evaporated. 

Dress Cores to required 
thickness, with uniform 
and true surface, and 
cover both faces with \%- 
inch edge-glued veneers, 
applied under hydraulic 
pressure ; when thor- 
oughly dry and seasoned, 
sand and polish to re- 
quired thickness. 

Doors having openings 
for glass to be framed up 
and veneered as _ above 
specified, with glass 
moulds mitered around 
openings. 

Specify and insist upon 
a construction as _ out- 
lined and you will secure 
best results. 


Hyde-Murphy Co., Ridgway, Pa. 


New York Office: Pittsburgh Office: 
10 East 43d Street 6101 Penn Ave. 


Keep Your Men Busy This Winter 
at a Big Profit to You 


THERE IS A BIG 
are. | PROFIT TO YOU IN 

peu ee )§=SELLING AND LAY- 
ING “SANTILITE 
COMPOSITION 


FLOORING” IN THE 
DULL WINTER MONTHS. 


As you know, ‘‘SSANTILITE COMPOSITION FLOORING” is 
laid just like plaster % of an inch thick on any sub-floor of wood 
or cement—sets in 6 to 8 hours into a smooth, jointless abso- 
lutely sanitary surface without cracks to collect dirt, germs and 
filth—absolutely no trouble to keep clean—never grows dusty re- 
gardless of wear—extremely easy to stand and walk upon—fire will 
not burn it—water will not soak it—of permanent pleasing ap- 
pearance—never requires painting and will last the life of the 
building. 

“SANTILITE” is the ideal floor in the home for the kitchen, 
pantry, bath or any room where a sanitary, dustless floor is 
wanted. It is extensively used in the factory for offices, halls, 
lockers, toilets in the store, restaurant, cafe, public or semi-public 
building in areas subjected to heavy wear where a pleasing ap- 
pearance, durability and absolute sanitation are required. 


There are many masons, building and cement 
contractors who are making big profits in sell- 
ing and laying “SANTILITE.” It enlarges 
that branch of your business where there is an 
ever-increasing demand—every home with a 
wooden bathroom or kitchen floor needs it— 
every public place that has lots of wear must 
have it. You will find that there is little com- 
petition in your own locality and it is especially 
attractive, for it keeps your men profitably 
busy during the closed or Winter Season. 


Write for samples, illustrated instructions for laying ‘‘SANTI- 
LITE”’ and our proposition to make your winter’s work profitable. 


SANITARY COMPOSITION FLOOR CO. 
134 Plum Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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no further adjustments. Another point emphasized 
in connection with this instrument is that the standards 
are permanently fixed on the bar ready for use any 
time on ten seconds’ notice. This prevents all possi- 
bility of the standards being either in the instrument 
case in the office, or misplaced somewhere so that the 
busy contractor cannot lay his hands on them when 
urgently needed. This new and improved tilting level 
is made by the David White Company, Inc., 421 East 
Water Street, Milwaukee, Wis., and a catalog which 
describes the level in detail besides giving illustrations, 
descriptions and prices of a great variety of up-to- 
date instruments for up-to-date contractors can be se- 
cured free of charge upon application to the company. 


A New Single-Drum Builders’ Hoist 


A type of single-drum hoisting outfit of special in- 
terest to building-contractors throughout the country 
has recently been placed upon the market by the Novo 
Engine Company, Lansing, Mich., and in Fig. 7 we 
present a general view of one of the hoists. A special 
feature of this hoist is that the single-drum outfit 
can readily be converted into a double-drum hoist simply 
by adding the forward drum and a: few extra parts. 
This is a decided advantage to the contractor who - 
has use for a single-drum hoist, but at some future 
time may find it necessary to use a double-drum affair. 
He can purchase the extra drum at any time and can 


Fig. 7—General View of the Novo Single Drum Builder’s 
Hoist 


readily attach it to his single-drum hoist. Still another 
feature is the use of Thermoid lining in connection 
with the brakes, which are 8 in. wide and have a maxi- 
mum angle of contact. The outfits can be furnished 
for various speeds; also reversible and non-reversible. 
The base is made of heavy steel shapes with strong 
angle connections securely riveted together. The 
gears have 3-in. face and are machine-cut from solid 
blanks. The drum frictions are of the double cone or 
V-type, made of segments of hard wood turned to fit 
the friction groove in the drum. The drums are of 
12-in. diameter, 16-in. length, and have diameter 
flanges 20 in., holding 1050 ft. of half-inch cable. 


Something About Zinolin Zine Paint 


Among the very interesting literature which is being 
distributed among architects and builders by the Key- 
stone Varnish Company, 2010 Kestona Building, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., is a folder relating to Zinolin “Arnold-ized”” 
zine paint, which it is claimed does not fade but remains 
glossy. It is referred to as the “Wonder paint” and is 
said to revolutionize outside painting while costing not 
more than ordinary white lead paint. Zinolin is the 
company’s trade name for a new paint for all ex- 
terior painting. The statement is made that it does. 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Try This Level 


10 Dayrs-FREE 


You pay no money down—don’t place yourself 
under obligation to buy—simply get the level and 
use it on your own work in your own way. PUT 
IT TO THE TEST—laying out, squaring and 
leveling foundations, plumbing walls, girders, etc. 
At end of 10 days if you don’t want to keep the level 
return it at our expense. Can you ask anything 
iinet ee OR: DETAILS SOR THIS 
GENEROUS FREE TRIAL OFFER—NOW. 


(Something entirely new) 


White’s Improved TILTING LEVEL 


SKs7y tt Before 
Cou Buy At 


Just what the contractor, architect and builder need. Saves its cost several times over every season. An ac- 
curate, reliable, moderate-priced instrument, with all complicated and confusing features omitted. Any contractor 
can master this simple and easily-used level in a short time with aid of complete 16-page instruction book ac- 
companying each instrument. WHITE’S IMPROVED LEVELS aare strong, rigid—few adjustments—built to 
stand hard service. Why keep on using clumsy makeshifts like the spirit-level or straight edge when this up-to- 
date instrument, with all latest improvements, will make your work easier, prevent costly errors and boost your 
reputation? FIND OUT WHAT A DIFFERENCE IT MAKES—AT. OUR RISK. 


Write today for free catalog showing large assortment of levels and transits and latest discount sheet. 


DAVID WHITE CO., Inc., 421 East Water Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sau | SAR GE NT I 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


WROUGHT STEEL BLOCK PLANES 


Block Planes that cannot 
break, convenient for the 
pocket. Quick and 

easy adjustments. 


Q 
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Gasoline, Kerosene and Gas 


Engine Power Costs Less Now 


Let me send you an engine to earn its own cost 
while you pay for it. Easy to start; no 
eranking; easy to understand and manage; and 
easy to pay for on any suitable, reasonable terms of 
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not contain white lead, lithophone or barytes. Another 
circular calls attention to the “Seven Wonders” of the 
company, among which mention may be made of “Litho- 
ite,” a liquid outside white paint which can be tinted 
with colors and oil to make it any shade; “Prevento,” 
a transparent liquid for rendering cement or brick sur- 
faces above ground waterproof and keep them so for 
at least two years; “Poleva,”’ a flat enamel for wet 
surfaces such as baths, laundries, brewery cellars or 
any place where there are acid fumes; “Caveco,” a paint 
for cement inside or out, and being made up in jelly 
form it is stated that one coat will finish the wall 
or ceiling without any preparatory coat and over any 
other paint. 


“Simplex Junior’ Concrete Mixer 


An economical and well built cement and mortar 
mixer having capacity to mix from 15 to 25 cu. yd. 
per day has been put on the market by the Western 


payment, during a year. I have helped many thou- 
sands to own engines in this way, during my 29 
years of engine building. 

See these Low Prices: 2 H-P, $34.95; 3 H-P, 
$52.45; 4 H-P, $69.75; ‘6 H-P, $97.75; 8 H-P, 
$139.65; 12 H-P, $197.00; 16 H-P, $279.70; 22 
H-P, $359.80. (F.0.B, Factory.) Portable En- 
gines and Saw-Rig outfits proportionally low. 
Guaranteed high quality—as durable as su- 
perior design, best materials and workmanship can 
make. 

Fine Bock Free, My book, ‘‘How to Judge 
Engines,’’ will show you how to select the engine 
most suitable to your needs, and how easy it is to 
run a WITTE at any kind of work. Get my engine 
facts before you decide on any engine. 


Manufacturing Co., Oskaloosa, Iowa, under the name 
“Simplex Junior,” and is shown in Fig. 8. It is stated 
that the mixer is of such dimensions that it can be kept 
close to the material and near the point where the con- 
crete is used, thus saving time in moving materials to 
and from the machine. It takes up but little room and 
can, therefore, be used in cramped places. When the 
hopper is mounted it is 43 in. high, thereby allowing 
the workmen to shovel in the ingredients in quick time. 
The mixer is provided with steel mixing blades, which 
Gacran tees as are so arranged that twenty-one blades move the batch 

ED. H. WITTE, forward while seven blades work in the opposite direc- 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS tion. This action, the company claims, gives a double 


3197 Oakland Ave., ON AF mix in one operation. The body of the mixing chamber 
Kansas City Mo. NI An’ 


3197 Empire Bldg., mls 


"a 


Black Diamond F 
File Works 


ESTABLISHED 1863 


Fig. 8—‘“Simplex Junior’ Concrete Mixer 


Te aan, £895 is made of heavy sheet steel, and all gears are carried 


in a heavy casing which has long sandproof bearings. 
Each bearing is turned and bored to a true fit and is 
provided with a hard oil grease cup to insure proper 
oiling.’ A continuous belt runs the full length of the 
hoppers and feeds the materials in an even, unbroken 
stream, which prevents clogging and gives a steady 
flow of sand or cement. Both hoppers are identical, and 
either may be used for sand or cement. The adjust- 
ment of materials is performed by sliding gates installed 
at the front of the hopper, and these may be set for 
any amount desired, from 1 to 1 or 10 to 1. It measures 
and feeds the materials accurately. Every machine 
has a water tank of ample capacity. The trucks are of 
steel. The front and rear wheels are 16 in. in diam- 
eter, with oval tires and channel steel frame. The 
length of the axle is 36 in. The equipment is fur- 
nished with a 1%4-hp. water-cooled gasoline engine, com- 
plete with dry-cell battery ignition, which is said to 
produce ample power for efficient mixing. 


TWELVE MEDALS 
of award at International Expositions 


SPECIAL PRIZE 


GOLD MEDAL 
AT ATLANTA, 1895 


Copy of Catalogue will be sent free to any interested file Roofing Facts and Figures 


Under the above title a booklet of suggestions and 
interesting information for the practical carpenter and 
builder has been issued from the press for general 
distribution by the William L. Barrel Company, 8 
Thomas Street, New York City. The little work not 
only tells about the long life of ‘‘Con-Ser-Tex” canvas 
roofing but also contains many valuable pointers for 


user upon application. 


G. & H. Barnett Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Owned and Operated by Nicholson File Company 
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Rent this Level 10 Months 
Then It’s Yours 


Builders and Contractors 


This is not the old style Architect’s Level. It is the newest 1916 model convertible 
level. There is not a single Builder or Contractor who has not almost daily need 
for this instrument, for laying out buildings, locating foundation piers, leveling up 
foundations, walls and floors, aligning shafting, walls, piers, etc., for getting angles, 
locating levels anywhere, ditching, laying streets and walks, running straight lines, 
and a hundred other uses. 


Instruction Book Free 


Complete illustrated booklet, telling how a builder or contractor can use the 
Convertible Level, sent free on request. 


Send Coupon—No Obligation 


SOTTTTTTTOOOCOCUUNUOUUUUTUUUUUUTLIUUITTVTOTICQOOOOCUUUUUOQUUUUIUUUUUIUUUUOUTUUUUTONTONOTIOTOOUCOUUUOUUUUUUUUUUUUUOTITOTOOCUCOLIUUTUUULULLULULLILITAHALUCLULLUCLLLLLLLLLLILLULC ec occeLecLLeLLLLLPLL Les 
WARNING 


The Level we offer is the new Aloe Convertible Level, 1916 
model. Don’t confuse the Convertible Level with the ordinary 
old style Architect’s Level. The only work that can be satis- 
factorily done with the ordinary Architect’s Level is the deter- 
mining of elevations. But the Convertible Level, besides its 
use as a level, is a modified transit and broadens the use of 


WE 
is 


Send the attached coupon today and we'll. 
send illustrated booklet and complete 
details of how you can own the Aloe Con- 
vertible Level for 10 months’ rent. 


= 
ce 
A. S. Aloe Co., 625 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. J 


ITVOVNTTTUUVUOVHATLUUOOTUUUCOTULLUUUGHTLLICUUILTLULGLULUVOCLELLILULUEPUULUeLELIUGcELLUPeLLLECecL LL 


HOUTA 


2 the level 100%. You can’t afford to buy any but the Aloe aa aT al laa ae el allele geen nl er eae 
= Convertible Level. : COUPON : 
5 HALF CENTURY REPUTATION : ee Ge ole St., St. Louis, Mo. : 
= We have been manufacturers of transits and levels since ry : ; r 
= 1863, and our instruments are the standard of the world. I Please send free instruction book on the use of B 
= FREE TRIAL : me fume tible Le poe Model and co 
Es etails of your rental plan. is request i 
= We allow you to convince yourself by a trial of the instru- : he ehliestes me. ; 
= ae besore, ap obligate yourself. = a INERTIA 256 ciekevieiic io a eel el wiiecoteW¥ ist ole ve «0 0, s\eLSuemenure Iieien ¢ies</ ce earmenai i & 
= THE RENT BUYS IT te ae ' 
= No large cash outlay needed. Just pay the rent for a few = i OCCUPALION! Ae sien oer. «= = 5 less exenepenerenelag selec cinone = . 
= months and the instrument is your absolute property. G 1 Biteak Moe eer hens tas ee ee : 
EAM MMMM TMT TTT ; : 1 
i UCY canto as hiietslel a a-a's =a State:iiteces oa acy 
E | i‘ B.A. Mar.’16 5 
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Large Groover 


V-Shaped Groove 


Made in Iron or Bronze. Cut 
3%” deep x %” wide. Size 9” x 3”. 


Narrow Jointer 


Both Ends Turned Up 


Narrow Edger 
Made in Iron or Bronze— 


8” long x %” deep. Two 3 Iron Tamper Made in Iron or Bronze. 
sizes, 3” radius and 34” With 4 ft. wood handle. Cut 1%" wide x %" deep. 
radius. In five sizes, from 6” Size 8” x 14". 


square to 10” square. 


Cement Workers’ Tools 


These are only a few of our complete line of 
cement workers’ tools. Good value and thorough 
service in each one. Iron is close grained, finely 
polished, nickel-plated. Bronze is special hard, 
highly polished. 


Corner Tool 


Made in Iron or Bronze. 
6” long. Sides 1%”. 


Small Groover 


Both Ends Turned Up 
Made in Iron or Bronze. 
Cut 4” deep x %” wide. 
Size 6” x 3”, 


Write for Catalog of Complete Line 


E. C. STEARNS & CO., Syracuse, N.¥., USA. 


Indentation 
Roller 


Made in Iron or 

Bronze. Two sizes 

9” long x Ae 

diameter and 6” Edger 

long x 34” diam- Made in Iron or Bronze. 

eter. 6” long x 54” deep. Two 
sizes—3@”" radius and 4” 
radius. 


Concrete Form Clamp 


One jaw riveted to steel bar. Other slides 
and is securely held by thumb screw. Depth 
of jaws 4”. In five sizes—from 8” greatest 
width to 30”. 
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Spells Dollars For You 


Selling the Williamson New-Feed Underfeed Furnace or 
Boiler means money in your till—and more money. You 
can guarantee the customer a saving of from % to % of 
the coul cost from the time he installs an UNDERFRED— 
and we back you. Is there a stronger trade puller than 
that guarantee? Think what it means to you in actual 
sales—advertising—consumer good will—new and _ better 
business! Not forgetting that a million dollar corporation 
is behind the guarantee, 


CUT 
WE SEISSSEON SSE 


NDERFEED BILLS 


A 2 
‘Furnaces-and Boilers “%°% 


The ‘“‘UNDERFEED”’ is the big sensation of the heating 
world—simply because it saves money, is easy to operate 
and delivers the heat. It saves because it burns cheap 
or slack coal with as good results as highest grades. And 
the UNDERFEED is smokeless, sootless, clinkerless— 
adapted to warm air, steam, or hot water. It delivers 
clean, live heat all the time because it’s built on 


The “Oandle’ Principle. The fire is on top of the fuel, 
where it plays right against the radiating surfaces—not 
buried under a mass of smoky, half-burned coal. Turn a 
candle upside down and you’ve got a good imitation of the 
old fashioned top-feed. The UNDERFEED burns on the 
eee principle of an upright candle—fuel is fed from 
elow. 

A Big Selling Success. The UNDERFEED has swept the 
country. Over 35,000 enthusiastic users write of warmer 
homes with coal bills cut % to 2/3. Our big advertising 
campaigns and real sales helps are making money for live 
furnace men everywhere. 

How You Can Cash In. Put the accent on the IN when 
you tie up to this fast-selling line. The cash comes in 
from the time we start to work for you and with you to 
sell the UNDERFEED in your town. Get our ‘Exclusive 
Rights’? proposition—now—hbefore the other fellow. Send 
the coupon below. It will bring you an eye-opening offer. 
But act today. 


The Williamson Heater Company 
1932 Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Tear Out and Mail NOW 


‘ The Williamson Heater Co., 
1932 Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Send me a copy of ‘‘Money-Making Sales Plans for UNDER- 
FEED Dealers’? and full details of your ‘‘Exclusive Sales 
‘ Rights’? proposition. This request is to involve no obligation 
j on my part. 
| INAWG Pore cee os. 25, stay3 elena m/eyogeilene..o sYeteletou tee otea ey RO aca ae 
| AGOLOSS © 3.5 5y5)fosiehe ss. to.'sy's} slaved ele le Gavtst anata asic na ee a a 
‘ BBUSIMOSS™= _F shayepauert-c1 «lal'e (arene, eacliecl nV stelt) syeven sc tea genes eee eae ee 
lo oe ee 
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making larger profits on repair jobs and new buildings. 
“Con-Ser-Tex,” it may be stated, is a canvas roofing 
chemically treated to preserve the fiber from mildew 
and the detrimental action of the oil and paint. The 
claim is made that unlike most roofing fabrics it re- 
mains unaffected by the weather. It is used with great 
satisfaction to the owner and economy to the builder 
and contractor for porch and house roofs, piazza and 
other floors. A copy of the booklet can be secured by 
any reader of THE BUILDING AGE by sending his re- 
quest to the company. 


The Hill Baleony Dryer 


In connection with those houses where yard room is 
not available for drying clothes, it is generally recog- 
nized that one of the most convenient arrangements for 
the purpose is a baleony dryer as shown in Fig. 9. 
This device is intended to be hung from piazza posts, 
from the side of a building, fire-escape or window bal- 
cony, the arrangement being such that when the lines 
are filled the dryer is swung clear of the building as 
shown in the illustration. The swing arms are made of 
steel and the dryer top is fastened open and locked to 
the post by a patented device which makes it impos- 
sible for it to be blown off. The castings are galvan- 
ized and the arms painted a light chrome yellow. The 
device is especially convenient for apartment houses, 


pat 


Fig. 9J—The Hill Balcony Dryer as it Appears When Ready 
for Use 


flats, etc., and does away with the unsightly pulley 
lines which are a conspicuous feature of the rear areas 
of these buildings in the larger cities. The dryer here 
shown has four arms, each 5 ft. 6 in. long, holds 110 ft. 
of line, and is made by the Hill Dryer Company, 318 
Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 


Eureka Batch Concrete Mixer 


An attractively illustrated folder setting forth in 
detail the merits and construction of the 5-6 Eureka 
batch mixer has just been issued from the press by the 
Eureka Machine Company, Lansing, Mich., and with 
representatives in the principal cities of the country. 
The special features of this mixer are minutely de- 
scribed in comprehensive specifications which occupy a 
double page of the folder, with a picture of the mixer 
in the center and having leaders pointing to the salient 
features. The company states that the machine has a 
foundation of unusual strength and compactness, that 
the heavy drum and load is situated over the rear end 
of the frame, while the power is in the front, this being 
referred to as a positive step in advance of mixers with 
the arrangement reversed. The drum rollers are built 
on the principle of a railroad truck, and emphasis is 
laid upon the fact that large drum rollers wear longer 
and require less power than others. The machine has 
a low-down, easy-charging side loader that will not 
clog, a counter shaft with clutches and driving pinion, 
an all-steel batch hopper, a self-measuring pressure 
water tank, a “new-way” engine for motive power 
and a steel housing for protecting the mechanism from 


(Continued on page 82) 
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The HESS STEEL PIPELESS 
FURNACE 


is a most decided success. Customers who are using them 
report surprising efficiency in producing and circulating warm 
air, economy in fuel, and general satisfaction. 


The HESS STEEL PIPELESS FURNACE 


is provided with one large register only, directly above the heater. 
The central part of the register is the heat outlet and warm air is de- 
livered through it into the main room above the heater. The two ends 
of the register are cold air return openings, and the cold air flows 
through them and downward, around the outside of the furnace, to the 
bottom. It then ascends through the middle chambers of the heater 
and returns, properly heated, to the rooms. 


The temperature of all rooms opening into the main room where 
the register is situated is kept unitorm and comfortable. The upper 
rooms are tempered by ceiling registers. 


This method is ideal for cottages, bungalows, stores, etc., but is not 
intended for houses where there are rooms distant from the furnace to 
be heated. For such houses we recommend our regular steel furnace, 
with separate pipes and registers. 


This is a fine proposition for contractors and builders, to whom we 
make special terms and concessions. Write for particulars. 


HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. 
1201 Tacoma Building, Chicago 
Makers also of the Hess White Steel Medicine Cabinets. 


MUU 


Profit for YOU 
PAVING STEERS Setting “Gne-pipe” Heaters 


with an Hammer, saw and screwdriver only tools needed to 
install this new furnace. Heats whole house effect- 


ively and economically. You can find many stove- 
mM erst warmed houses where you can sell an 
INTERNATIONAL 
urnace “One-pipe” Heater 


and make a profit. Guaranteed on 60-day trial basis. 

Made by concern over sixty years old and manufactur- 
ing largest line of heating apparatus in America. 

- APPROVED BY- Write for Special Proposition and Booklet. 

; Opens up a new field for profits, without affect- 


ing your present business. Talking “heating” 
often gives opening for talking “house repairs.” 


INTERNATIONAL HEATER Co. 


No woman likes to run up and down 
the cellar stairs several times a day 
to tend the furnace. She doesn’t have 
to while the Amherst is on duty. 
Hubby loads it morning and night, 


and the furnace then takes care of Ne 
tealt “TRADE MARK: Brick St., Utica, N. Y. 
Here is a perfect heater, proven absolutely de- = ZB 
pendable by many years’ service—a heater you I Ze 
can freely rely on to uphold your reputation for a _ 
fair, square dealing. 2 a =] S 
Show us roughly the plans of house < Se ———— 
you’re building, and we’ll submit heating To a 7 
plan and cost. Get our catalog anyway. nee Al Mae a 
= = —S = & = lg ier eS 
Buffalo Co-operative Stove Co. <= A : 
Buffalo, N. Y. ce ail =— 
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Specify WILLIS SKYLIGHTS and VEN- 
TILATORS for Schools, Factories, Churches, 


Barns, or any of your coming Jobs, where 
plenty of light and pure fresh air are required. 


We make Skylights and Ventilators of all 
sizes to suit your needs. Any of your men 
can put them in place. NO SOLDERING. 
Only an ordinary hammer and screw-driver 
needed. 


We want CONTRACTORS and BUILDERS to 
have our complete Catalog of SHEET METAL 
BUILDING MATERIALS. Quality and best prices 
are in WILLIS products. Here is a chance for you 
to make money on all your jobs. WRITE US. We 
will tell you how. A postal brings our complete 
Catalog. 


Department A 


WILLIS MFG. CO., Galesburg, Illinois 


What this man has 
done, you can do! 


Mr. Pharis found 
big profits in sell- 
ing the 


KAUSTINE WATERLESS 


Sewage Disposal System 


A Real Closet 


but no water 


This is a sanitary era. 


He says: I took the agency for 
Kaustine Closets six months ago. 
I have Ssoldieais oututsmecon.te 
schools. I am planning to devote 
my entire time to this business the 
next year. A $50 Katstine Sys- 
tem will add $100 to the selling 
value of a house. 


Yours respectfully, 
Finn. (RETA RIS: 
Saginaw, Mich., Sept., 1915. 
Builders who specify and in- 
stall Kaustine Closets in their 


building jobs make added profits 
and gain reputation. 


Get in line! 


Special builders’ offer ready for you. Write now—today. 


Kaustine Co., Inc. 


Dept. B1 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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dust and dirt. The policy of the company is stated to 
be “a good mixer at a reasonable price.” 


Mims Clamp for Concrete Forms 


In these progressive days when concrete is so exten- 
sively used in connection with building construction of 
all kinds, contractors are interested in the appliances 
which are being brought out to facilitate this sort of 
work. Among the later candidates for popular favor 
in the way of a clamp for concrete forms is that which 
has been placed upon the market by J. R. Mims, Luray, 
Va., and the general application of which is shown in 
Fig. 10 of the engravings. The invention consists of a 
number of bars having their ends overlapping as shown 
in the illustration. One end of each of the bars has a 
series of holes so as to permit the bars to be pivoted at 
this end, while the other ends are provided with notches. | 
A lock plate, provided with slots, is placed over the 
overlapping notched ends in such a way as to hold them 
firmly in position. The device is also provided with a 
locking lever for drawing the boards together so that 
there will be no cracks in the “form.” The manufac- 
turer states that in constructing columns where the 
clamps are used it is only: necessary to get out a piece 
of the proper width and nail a 1 x 2 in. batten at each 
end, and where the columns are unusually long a batten 
is placed in the center to hold the boards together until 
the clamps can be put in place. After the clamps have 
been adjusted to the proper size, a lock plate is slipped 
into place, the locking lever is inserted in the holes at 


Fig. 10—The Mims Clamp for Concrete Forms 


the end where the notches are located and the clamps 
are drawn together until all the cracks in the boards 
are closed. After the columns have been filled with con- 
crete and the “forms” are ready to be removed the bolt 
at the adjusting corners is taken out and the clamps re- 
teased. As the bolts are made tapering they can readily 
be driven out. The clamps are made from cold rolled 
steel and are adjustable from 12 in. to 30 in.. square. 
They are also made for larger columns when necessary. 
All bars are made by the same templet, thus saving 
time in assembling the clamps. 


Convention of Branch Managers of Trussed Concrete 
Steel Company 


The first annual convention of the branch managers 
of the Trussed Concrete Steel Company was held at 
the main plant in Youngstown, Ohio, the last week in 
January and was notable in many ways. Not only 
was every section of the country represented, but man- 
agers were present from Japan, Hawaii, South America 
and Porto Rico, there being fully 100 men in attendance. 
The general program included business sessions morn- 
ing and afternoon. President Julius Kahn gave the 
opening address, followed by an interesting talk and 
discussion on “Shop Practice” by T. H. Kane, man- 
ager of the works. The noon recess was devoted to the 
inspection of the manufacturing operations. P. M. 
Louwerse, manager of the Sash Department, gave an 
interesting talk on “Steel Sash,” and branch managers 
participated in the discussion which followed, telling 
of their experiences in various parts of the country. 
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The Economy of the 
FEDERAL 


Proves a— 


“very profitable investment” 


- 
c 


ae 


-Federalized Transportation. 


a8 eder 


> «That's what this: prominent lum- 


“ber company says comparing Fed- 


eral Service with other trucks and 
other transportation methods they 


have used. 


Wad. C. MILLER COMPANY 
Be 1080 Vinewood Avenue 
z . Detroit; “Mich. 


Jan. 4th, 1916. 


Rede Motor Truck Co. 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Gentlemen: 


In reply to your favor of December 3 Ist, rela- 
tive to the operation of our |1/-ton Federal 
motor truck, will say that this truck has given 
us very satisfactory results. 

During the four months we have had this 
truck it has cost us just 30c for actual repairs. 

During our busiest season our truck made an 
average of 6.59 miles per gallon of gasoline 
under an average load weight of 2550 lbs., which 
we consider is very low, in comparison with 
other trucks that we have had, and we feel that 
we have made a very profitable investment in the 


purchase of this make of truck. 


Yours very truly, 


FCN/GHK W. A. C. Miller Company. 


You owe it to yourself and to your 


~ firm to have us at least show you 
what other concerns in the lumber 
and building fields have saved with 


Write 
today— 


al Motor Truck Company 
562-570 Leavitt Street 
Detroit, Michigan 


Tested by Chemists 


-Every Hour—Day and Night 


Portland Cement is—as an authority recently 

expressed it—‘‘an extremely scientific propo- 
sition requiring the exercise of the greatest care 
and long experience. It is a scientific and chemical 
procedure representing the antithesis of guess-work 
or slip-shod methods.” 


DD Pertian standardization, the making of 


Is it not well, therefore, in selecting cement that 
is to become the very sinew of your construction, 
to choose the product of a manufacturer whose 
present-day output represents 25 years of experience 
in cement making—who has made the chemist a 
man of real authority in all plants—who has for 
years followed a strict system of hourly tests to 
insure exact proportioning, thorough burning and 
erinding that will more than meet standard 
requirements ? 


Under the ALPHA system of supervision it is 
impossible for cement that lacks binding power to 
be shipped out. ALPHA CEMENT costs no more 
than other good Portland Cements. 


Six great plants on six trunk-line railroads— 
capacity 25,000 barrels daily—enable us to render 
ALPHA service that is on a par with ALPHA 
quality. 

Let us send you our Art Envelope No. 17, con- 
taining illustrations of distinctive concrete construc- 
tions,-and a copy of the 80-page book, “ALPHA 
CEMENT—How to Use It.” 

ALPHA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, 
General Offices, Easton, Pa. Branch Offices: New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, 
Savannah. . 


Tested 
Hourly 


and 
\ Guaranteed © 


oS TRADE MARK nearer 
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Are You Building 
Garages This Spring? 


Stanley’s Garage Hardware will insure you 
a fine looking satisfactory job. Send for illus- 
trated booklet ‘“E” with information about 
Garage Hardware. Write to-day. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, New Britain, Conn. 


MATERIAL 
> very 


Contractor 


b uilding 
fireplaces 
should know the 
advantages of the 
Stover Dome 
Dampers. 


The rod extends out under the brick or tile so 
there is no interference after the Damper is 
first set. Wide flanges allow giving sides of 
Fireplace any angle desired. Cover will not 
slip out of position. Castings are extra strong. 
Made with or without angle for carrying brick. 
We make other styles. 


Catalog No. 1550 shows these Dampers in detail and 
gives valuable suggestions as to the best construc- 
tion for fireplaces. 


Hs Other Goods We Make 
* 
nee Cleanout Doors, Ash Trap Doors, Cast Chimney 
g @ Thimbles, Brass Thresholds, Andirons, Fire 
% * Baskets, Fire Sets, Fire Screens, Spark 
g a * Guards, Gas Logs, Door Knockers, Sink 
~% ‘*s Brackets. Screen Door Hinges, Double 
<p & *, Acting Hinges, Cast Iron Sash Pulleys, 
4, “a » Kurnace Pulleys, Stove Pipe Rezg- 
& isters, Dampers, Damper Clips, 
q Saw Vises, Deor Latches. Foot Secrap- 
As ee Coy 0, ers, Chest Handles, Flush Rings, 
p 7 Ge Or» Harness Hooks, House Numbers, 
%@ ¥s “% Door Pulls, Samson Wind Mills, 
Aen oh ; $b Feed Mills, Alfalfa and Ensil- 
“Se oi “Oy, Gy @ age Cutters, Gasoline En- 


Ye « O, gines. 
ty “Sy tte , F ay 4 x “eS is 
, ae ae Fs oO % ee 
i “ee. ot ‘ae a “oy oS Stover Mfg. Co. 
: £2 She Ren oa) 
oN. " Yo, ~ 747 East St. 
2 
’ ln” dy ® Freeport, III. 
. e 5 7 He ‘ 
SPLEEN, 
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Other topics discussed were “Reinforced Concrete,” 
“Engineering Practice,’ “Experiences with Reinforced 
Concrete,” “Metal Lath,” “Methods of Distributors,” 
“Kahn Mesh Reinforcement,” “Concrete Pavements.” 

A program of entertainment had been prepared in- 
cluding, on the opening night, special motion pictures 
of Oregon views followed, by a buffet luncheon; on 
the next night a banquet at the Hotel Ohio, the hall 
being specially decorated and arranged for the occa- 
sion with special company songs and many interesting 
toasts, and the following evening was “Trussed 
Concrete Night” at the Hippodrome Theater. Cur- 
tains carried banners of welcome and the actors had 
been coached and poked fun at some of those in at- 
tendance. After the performance a buffet luncheon 
was served in the grill room in the Hotel Ohio. 


Berger’s Steel Cores for Concrete Floor Construction 


A form of pressed steel core or tile for use in con- 
nection with concrete floor construction and one which 
is rapidly growing in popularity throughout the coun- 
try is illustrated in Fig. 11 of the engravings. It is 
designed to give great strength and displacement for 
the least amount of weight and cost, at the same time 
making a great saving in concrete, reinforcing steel, 
centering and labor, as well as greatly reducing the 
dead floor load. The cores which are made in the 
lighter gages are for “left-in’” construction while the 
heavier gages may be removed and used again and 
again indefinitely. The cores are made with 20-in. 
base for joists, 24-in. centers and cores with 25-in. 
base for concrete joists 30-in. centers. The point is 
made that the cores can be shipped to any part of the 
United States at a very low freight rate owing to the 


Fig. 11—General View of Berger’s Steel Core for Concrete 
Floor Construction 


fact that one car of cores will cover an area equal to 
twenty cars of clay tile. The cores are made by the 
Berger Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio, which will co- 
operate with architects, engineers and contractors, fur- 
nishing them with complete designing data that will 
enable them to economically lay out concrete floor con- 
struction by the use of these steel cores. 


Catalog of Wire Work 


One of the most attractive catalogs illustrating and 
describing wire work of all kinds which has come to our 
notice is that now being distributed to the trade by the 
Buffalo Wire Works Company, 446 Terrace, Buffalo, N. 
Y. The volume consists of 176 pages profusely illus- 
trated with halftone and line engravings showing a few 
of the many uses of “Buffalo” wire cloth and the various 
kinds of ornamental designs the company has executed. 
In addition there is a number of carefully compiled ta- 
bles showing the various sizes of wire, weights, sizes of 
opening in the different meshes and metric measure- 
ments—in fact all general information pertaining to the 
company’s line. Attention is given to ornamental floor 
railings, elevator cabs and inclosures, wire baskets, fold- 
ing gates, partitions, fireplace screens, lawn fences, set- 
tees, wall guards or partitions, wire bins, wickets, grills, 
ornamental panels and guards, etc. The company states 
that inasmuch as the list prices of all wire cloth have 
been changed it is suggested that all previous copies of 
catalogs now on file be destroyed, as all prices quoted 
after Jan. 1, 1916, will be in accordance with the list 
prices in the new catalog. Those of our readers who 
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Kolesch “Builders” Tilting 
Level No. 7850 


Designed particularly for the A 


leveling and plumbing of 
walls, giving lines and levels 
for buildings, laying out an- 
gles, grading streets, sewers, 
drains, etc. 


Sturdily built for durability, 
yet sensitively accurate. Sold 
complete in a polished box 
with plumb bob, adjusting 
pins, metal trivet, book of 
instructions, and tripod for 


$57.50. 
KOLESCH & CO. 
138 Fulton Street New York, N. Y. 
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For Home Water Supply 


Conveniences for the household are 
more in favor than ever before. 
Nothing is more appreciated than a 
handy water supply, for water is an 
everyday necessity. Myers Electric 
House Pumps will furnish water in 
ample quantities, without labor and 
even without attention, for they are 
automatic in operation and will al- 
ways keep the supply tank filled. 
They may be used wih open or pres- 
sure tanks. Will pump water from 
cisterns or wells of any depth. 
Easy to install, economical to operate 
and satisfactory always. 


Write for our catalog of Home 
Water Supply Systems. 


F. E. MYERS & BRO. 
ASHLAND, OHIO 
Ashland Pump and Hay Toel Works 


Pearson’s Automatic Shingle Nailer 


Works well on any pitch roof. 
Gloves or mittens can _ be 


worn and nails driven faster 
than by the old way. This 
“Hand Nailer’’ is the only 
nailer. ‘Throw nails in by the 
handful and = start nailing, 
ete. Nails can be _ driven 
ee through tin or quite heavy 


sheet iron. 


| PAYS ITS COST ON ONE JOB 


Two sizes: BLUE Nailer for 
8d common No. 14 gauge wire 
nails. RED Nailer for 3d 
galvanized No. 13 gauge 14% 


inch wire nails. 

List price $7.00 (but an or- 
der from this ad will bring 
you either size by prepaid 
parcel post for only Five 
Dollars). 


Pearson Mfg. Co. 


Robbinsdale, Minnesota 
Makers of Hand Nailing and Tacking Tools 
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C. E. JENNINGS ‘steers patent 
EXPANSIVE BIT 


“PAT. APRIL 1, 1888 
“DEC. 19, 1905 
and A. B. JENNINGS’ PAT. 
MARCH 1, 1910 


CUTTER CANNOT SLIP) 


SEE THAT .BEVE 
ON CAP AND CUTTER 


———— 


SEE THOSE 
TEETH! 
CUTTER 


Note Micrometer Screw, by means of which, Cutter can be ins 
stantly adjusted to a Thousandth part of an inch. 


C. E. JENNINGS & CO. i374. 71-73 Murray St., N. Y. 


Mfrs. 


No Cast Iron Here 


This Mitre Box is All Steel. 
iron in it. What’s its name? 


Not an ounce of cast 
Why, the Goodell, of 


course. 
Steel Truss Frame or Bed, Cold Rolled Steel Corru- 
gated Back, Wrought Steel Lever or Saw Support. 
Automatic Detents for Holding up Saw. Steel Bottom 
Plates with Angular Serratures. 
Many Other Features. 


Long Saw Guides and 


Write for new 
Circular K_ de- 
scribing the box 
that cannot 
break. 


GOODELL 
MFG. CO. 


Greenfield, Mass. 


CALDWELL SASH BALANCES 
UNIFORM MORTISES 


For use in all classes of 
new work 


Box frames unnecessary 


Mortises cut at mill reduce cost 
of installing. Counterbalance 
sashes at any given point. They 
outwear ordinary weights and 
cords. Unaffected by atmos- 
| \\ pherie conditions. 

4 Cheapest method for moderniz- 
i ing old windows, as alterations 
in sashes and frames are not 
necessary. Sashes should be 
weighed before ordering. 


Patent Pending 
Write for circular 


Caldwell Mfg. Co., 5 Jones St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Wane will always feel secure when you use 


Barton Planes and Edge Tools. The 
making of keen edged tools that hold their 
sharpness is our hobby. If your dealer won't 
supply you we will. , 

here is some mighty interesting and _ profit- 
able reading in “The Carpenter’s Catalog” and 
“True Stories.” Both free, of course. 


~» “Grand Rapids” 
| All Steel 
Sash Pulleys 


Fasten automatically. No nails. 
No screws. Just bore 4 holes. 


The automatic saw tooth fasten- 
ing feature and the easily made 
mortise will save in labor the cost 
of the pulleys. 


Frictionless, Noiseless, Ever- 


lasting. 


Write for free samples. 


| 


No. 10 Ball Bearing. 
Grand Rapids Hardware Co., 260 Eeventh Street 
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are interested in wire work can secure a copy of the 


A rather handsome insert, 
that! Do you realize that 
YOU, too, can draw colored 
perspectives? Yes, you can! 
Not now, perhaps. Thething 
you need is PROPER 
TRAINING. Our course No. 
9 gives it. Ask. 


‘School of Applied Art 


Dept. B. A. Battle Creek, Mich. 


HESS sua’ LOCKER 


The Only Modern, Sanitary 
STEEL Medicine Cabinet 


or locker, finished in snow-white, baked ever- 
lasting enamel, inside and out. Beautiful bev- 
eled mirror door. Nickel plate brass trimming. 
Steel or glass shelves. 


1 Costs Less Than Wood 


: Never warps, shrinks nor 
| swells, Dust. and vermin 
| proof, easily cleaned. 


"1 Should Be in Every 


Bath Room 
~ Four styles — four sizes. 
ie = To recess in wall or to hang 
outside. 
The Recessed Steel : The Outside Steel 
Medicine Cabinet Send for Illustrated Circular Cabinet 


HESS, 1201-L Tacoma Building, CHICAGO 


Makers of Steel Furnaces. Free Booklet 


YaSAVED titre 


ys 


e 
Do Your Own Plumbing 
7 E 
and Heating NEX,BARRIN 
Getour ‘‘Handy-Man”’ Free Book. Every home needs 
it. Shows new home improvements and everything in plumb- 
ing and heating supplies EXCLUSIVELY at wholesale 
prices—complete heating plants, bathroom outfits, sinks, pipe, 
fittings, water systems, lighting plants, ete. Any handyman 


can install our goods with this free book and free easy installing 
plans. $500,000 plants behind our guarantee. WRITE TODAY. 


The Hardin-Lavin Co. é2.ic. Grove ave. Chicago 


Get this plan boo 


Over 5th big edition just out 
100 Here’s the most practical book of 


plans at any price for people who ap- 
preciate comfort with convenience. 
There’s a dozen houses that you can 
sell to your clients. 

With every house is floor plan, full 
description, and estimate of cost. 
From the book you get as good an idea 
of the way H-L-F produce and sell lumber 
at savings of $50 to $500 per job, as if you 
jumped on a train and came out here to 
Sumner and saw our wonderful manufactur- 
ing plant and lumber depot. SEND 10c 
FOR THE BIG PLAN BOOK TODAY. It’s 
worth 4 dollar to you easy. Write today. 


HEWITT-LEA-FUNCK CO. 
359 Funck St., Sumner, Wash. 
Capital $1,000,000  Notin any trust or combine 


publication in question by writing to the company for 
catalog No. 8-H. 


Booklet on Economical Gas Making 


Readers of THE BuiLpING AGE residing in rural and 
suburban sections which are isolated from public gas 
supply for lighting purposés are likely to be interested 
in a booklet relating to the Tirrill “Equalizing” gas 
machines which has just been issued from the press by 
the Tirrill Gas Machine Lighting Company, 103 Park 
Avenue, New York City. This booklet, which is being 
mailed free on application to any address, gives many 
interesting details of this gas machine and also describes 


gas burners and gas appliances of all kinds for every id 


conceivable purpose. 


The International “Onepipe” Heater 


One of the latest developments in the solution of the 
heating problem, and one in which architects, builders 
and house owners generally are interested, is the device 
illustrated in Fig. 12 of the engravings. It represents 
a broken view of the International “one-pipe” heater, 
the arrows clearly indicating the course of the air cur- 
rents. The construction is such as to render the oper- 
ation readily understood, and as the heater is delivered 
in “knocked-down” shape, all that is necessary in erect- 
ing it is to select a suitable place in the cellar, near 
the center of the house if possible, and follow the direc- 
tions of the manufacturer. All the tools required are 


Fig. 12—Broken View of the International *‘Onepipe” Heater 


a screwdriver, a saw and a hammer. The inner casing 
is lined with tin and asbestos to retain the heat until 
it is absorbed by the air passing through. The point 
is made that the outer casing is always cool so the 
cellar will not be heated. In operation, which the man- 
ufacturer claims is positive, the warm air flows up 
through the center of the register, passing at once to 
the ceilings of the various rooms and “flooding the 
house with warmth.” The colder air falls to the floor, 
then down through the outer section of the register be- 


tween the outer and inner casings of the heater, and - 
is then rewarmed and recirculated. The smaller size is _ 
designed to warm a house having from six to eight~ 


ordinary size rooms, while the larger size is intended 
for warming a house of eight to ten rooms. The device 
is made by the International Heater Company, Hickory 
Street, Utica, N. Y. 


Millers Falls Tool Catalog : 


The Millers Falls Company, Millers Falls, Mass., 
has recently issued a new catalog, No. 35, of the 
Millers Falls tools. The book is well printed and 
illustrated on good quality of paper and shows complete 
lines of hand vises, drilling machines, auger handles, 


automatic boring tools, boring machines and augers,. 


various kinds of drills, saws, chisel grinders, chucks, 
motor boxes, soldering sets and braces. Special atten- 
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When 
Garage 
Door 
Equipment 
is needed 


When the garage is decided on, its size and con- 
struction, the next question is, how to hang the 
doors. 


Cord is unsight- 
ly and soon wears 
out. Weights are 
clumsy, hard to 
handle and usually 
noisy. Chains also 
have their objec- 
tions. All these 
are fast giving way 
to the modern 


oO. - id- 
ing-Folding Door. 


Here are illustrated two popular sliding door ar- 
rangements in the line of 


R-W Garage Door Outfits 


No. 435 R-W Sliding-Folding Door Hangers can be 
used on the small private garage as well as the large 
public garage. For the public garage the doors can 
be arranged so as to be operated by electric motor. 


No. 235 R-W Right Angle Door Hangers give an 
ideal arrangement and are very generally used. 3 


which are neat, smooth operating and very durable. 
They also make it possible to use the extremely 
narrow mullion now so much in vogue. 

More than that, Pullman Unit Sash Balances per- 
mit using a more solid and better frame. Made 
with uniform size face-plates, so that the mortises 
can all be cut at the mill when the frames are made. 

Our 10 years guarantee protects you fully. 

Over Five Million in Use. 

We warrant them entirely satisfactory whether 
you build, remodel or repair. 

Send for catalog and blue prints. 


Ask for special No. 235—R-W Right 
nole Nnanr 


Garage Door 
Equipment catalog 
or Locking Garage 
Door booklet. 


Richards - Wilcox 


Manufacturing Co. 


Aurora, IIl. 


Pullman Mfg. Company 
8 Industrial St., Rochester, N. Y. 


At Last! A Practical Home-Study Course for 


ET ee Se Cae ee eer OL ASL. GES es ee 
FOREMEN — SUPERINTENDENTS — CONTRACTORS : 
and all other men in the Building Lines 


Plan Reading, Estimating, 
Architectural Drawing, Contracting, etc. 


This is a course for practical men. We send you actual blue print plans of build- 
ings now being built or recently completed. Practical training, not book knowl- 4§ 
edge, is what you want—it’s what we give. When you think of the opportunities 
this training offers, you will take time—right now—to mail the coupon for full 
information. Oe enind : _ 

in any branch of the building business you must have 
To Succeed a complete knowledge of plans and specifications. You 
must be able to estimate closely the cost of material and labor. Guessing won’t 
do—you must know. This knowledge is what makes successful foremen, super- 
intendents and general contractors. This knowledge means money—thousands 
of dollars—to any builder—to you! 


Your spare time is enough. You can master these subjects in your 
own home by this new, easy, quick method. 


WwW AY 


—, 
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= \ A Handy 
All Round 
Tool 


You can change 
speed with this hand 
drill by a slight turn 
of a knurled ring. 


MILLERS FALLS 
HAND DRILL No.9B0 


just right for light or heavy drilling. Takes 
drills up to 3%” so that it does the work of both 
hand and breast drill. 
Steel pinions and shifting device are enclosed 
for protection. 
Star 3-jaw chuck. Ball thrust 
bearings, hollow end_ handle 
that will hold twist drills, and 
mushroom head that can be 
used as a body rest. 

- Send for pocket catalog. 


Millers Falls Co. 


‘‘ Toolmaker to the 
Master Mechanic’’ 


Millers Falls, Mass. 


New York Office: 28 Warren Street 
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Special Trial Offer! 


Yd 
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For only $2 we will send you the complete set 

of working blue print plans for a large resi- 

dence just completed in Evanston, Ill. Also 

the complete specifications for this job. We 

will also include questions concerning the 

ce .| plans and a complete itemized estimate show- 

ing how to figure the cost of the building 

This elegant set of Draw- down to the last penny. This is information 
ing Instruments and worth many timesits cost to you. Supply of j 

Complete Outfit furnished plans on this offer is limited and will not last 


1 5 f : 
FREE to our Students. Ong. g Send fon Sun See oaey. 
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For FREE Informa- _) Builders’ Course _) Architectural Drafting 
tion, Mark and (_) Plan Reading |] General Contracting 
Mail this Coupon. _) Estimating _}) Building Superintendence 
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College or Home-Study Course 


\ ; ; 
KR OKMOoHKKKHKHOAHAH Chicago Technical College 
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Keystone No.6 
Disston Exhibit 


Panama-Pacific 
International 
Exposition 


12 Highest Awards 


including 


4 Grand Prizes 
Saws 


Tools 
Files 


AAS 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


AAA 


IANA 


= 
ine 


A 


fl 


tion is called to four new ratchet braces, fifteen new 
styles of hand drills, eleven new styles of breast drills, 
a new boring machine, three new automatic boring tools, 
a new “Lion” lathe chuck, four new styles of hack- 
saw frames, a new coping saw, a new fret frame set and 
a new lathe. 


New Lane Garage Door Hanger 


Lane Brothers Company, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has 
recently placed upon the market a new garage door 
hanger embodying a number of features of special inter- 
est to the architect and builder. It is a well-known 


New Lane Garage Door Hanger—Fig. 13—One Plan of Ar- 
ranging the Doors and Showing Hanger in the Insert 


fact that there are many situations constantly develop- 
ing in the construction of modern garages where the 
plain, old-fashioned swinging or sliding door is not at 
all convenient even if not impossible. In such cases 
one or the other of several plans suggested in a “Bul- 
letin” sent out by the company is sure to meet the re- 
quired conditions. One plan is particularly adapted 
to private garages where a wide opening such as that 
required for two cars is desired and unobstructed in 
the center. Another plan is the reversal of that just 
méntioned, which brings the doors inside the building 
when opening. A third is a modification of the second, 
but keeping the doors inside the line of the sill and the 
jamb. This requires a hanger swivelled at the extreme 
edge of the door, but not projecting beyond it. A 
fourth plan involves an equipment which operates easily 
and is quite extensively used on public and -private 
garage entrances. One side of this plan is shown in 
Fig. 13 of the illustrations, while Fig. 14 shows an ar- 
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ye Bion view Sor Ro) 
es by. Lames dio {7 Garage Wanaers. “6 
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A-Bronwt Track . D-Wrood sukkorb. is 
x 
B-Side Tracks. ECleaxance lineim + 
C-Track Brackets. operating oor, 
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End wiew Siaewrew End view 
Left rear Hanger. Cenver Rangers. Right reax Hanger. 


Fig. 14—Another Arrangement Suggested for Hanging the 
Garage Doors 


rangement which enables the employment of a single 
trackway across the front owing to the fact that the 
wheels set back from the door edge and do not inter- 
fere when the doors meet edge to edge at the center. 
This arrangement involves the use of the new style 
hanger and allows the door not only to set snugly 
against the jamb in closing, but also hangs back of 
the side rail against the wall when not in the open 


(Continued on page 90) 
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Look at This 


“YANKEE” No. 131 


Large Size 


QUICK RETURN 


With Spring in Handle 


A quick and powerful tool for 
house carpenters. Drives most 
any size screw, large or small, 
and in about one tenth of the 
time of an ordinary driver. 
With the screw holder you can drive 
or draw a screw 3 feet overhead, in 
tight corners or most any place out 
of reach. Besides, you get the same 
service as with the Yankee No. 31. 
This is the quickest and strongest 
Yankee Driver made. 

Takes the drilling attachment, coun- 
tersink, screw holder bit and screw 
eye bit used in the No. 31. 


Bah 


WSN WdVawiind 


re 303 24 tE SON S-42NS N— 
aD —— 


Your dealer can supply you 


= Let us send you the ‘““YANKEE”’ 
Book. A postal brings it 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO. 
Lehigh Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


SWEK-BROS> 


Buck Brothers’ Tools are LASTING tools— 
they keep their edge. 


We make a full line which includes bevel edged 
chisels, socket and tang butt chisels. gouges, 
Dlane irons, drawing knives, nail sets. screw 
driver bits, and carving tools. Catalogue ex- 
plains—get it at once. 

BUCK BROS., Millbury. Mass. 


A New Adze 


No. 44-B 


The demand was so great 
that we had to make it. Simi- 
lar to our No. 44 ship adze, 
only lighter and shorter from 
the eye to cutting edge. Ask 
your dealer to see one of 
these. We really believe it 
will suit you. 


Remember This: 


When you want the highest 
class edge tools of any kind, 
insist on White’s. 


The L. & I. J. White Co. 
100 Perry Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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tanle 
Toole 


“EVERLASTING” Chisels 
»TRONGEST—FASTEST—MOST DUR- 
ABLE CHISELS MANUFACTURED. 
Blade, Shank and Head One Piece of Steel. 

Exceptionally Well Made and Highly 


Finished. 
_ Made in all Standard Sizes. 
Special Circular Upon Request. 


STANLEY RuLe & LEvEL Co. 
New Britain, Conn. U.S.A. 


For 
Architects 
Builders 


Contractors 


Improved 
Convertible Level 


Can be used as a Level and instantly converted into 
a transit. Our patented Axis makes this possible in 
half the time required by the old type instrument. : 

An accurate, durable instrument at a moderate price. 

Write for circular of level and for cctalog of drawing 
material. 


New York Blue Printt(Paper Co. 
58-60 Reade St., New York 


Patented 
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Be Prepared for a Big Building Season 


by equipping yourself with a reliable 
instrument. Now is the time, before 
the rush of new work begins, to in- 
vestigate the merits of 


“Sterling” 
Convertible Levels 


You may do this without obligation 
and entirely at our expense. A com- 
parison with other instruments will 
reveal the ‘Sterling’? advantages. 
Send for illustrated pamphlet, “Facts,” 

showing several new models. 
Designed and made by 


Warren-Knight Co. 
136 N. 12th Street Philadelphia 


All makes of transits and levels repaired. 


DIETZGEN 
Steel Tapes 


can be read at a glance. 
Simplified - Reading 
and Black Finish does 


: it. 
Figure Saves time — delay — 
here shows mistakes. 
number of feet Superior accuracy and 
—this reading guaranteed for durabil- 
shows 35 feet » ity 
62 inches Ask for 
Catalog 


eB 


Eugene Dietzgen Co., Manufacturers 


Chicago New York San Francisco New Orleans 
Toronto Pittsburgh Philadelphia 


O- 
: am 
: 7 
: ae 


Something For You 


in our Pamphlet 29; viz.: 


Valuable Tables for find- 
ing size of joist, safe load 
of joist, actual load on 
hanger, etc., etc. 


Some of these Tables are 
not in print elsewhere. 


The Pamphlet and _ the 
Mounted Model Hanger will 
be mailed on request. 


SOMETHING FOR US. 
We ask your special atten- 
tion to items 5, 6, 7 om page 
5 of the Pamphlet and to 
the matter on pages 23 and 
24 relating thereto. 


THE W. J. CLARK CO., Salem, Ohio, U. S. A. 


241) 


FINISH THE JOB RIGHT 


Use The “Ideal Gutter” 


Cassen’s Ideal Eaves Trough 
overcomes the disadvantages ot 
the old-style open gutter. -It 
insures clean, healthful cis- 
tern water. IiteeASaeaneven 
clogged. 

Have you seen it? If not 
we want you to try it. If “The 
Trough with the Lid” doesn’t 
beat anything you have ever 
seen in the gutter line, tell us 
and you get your money back. 


Write us for full particulars. 


iL 


SS 


CASSENS MFG. CO. eee ull 
Edwardsville, III. CASSENS IDEALEAVES TROUGK 


FAUTPTTTTTUUTUUTUUVOQQUOUUOUOUUUUUUUUOUUUUUUUUUTTOOOOOOCOUOUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUCTOOLOOOOCOOCCUUUUULOCULULULEUUUCTLTAUOALOUUCEUUUUULULUCLOLLCLUUC Coco 
PUUAVONANUONQUONOUDENAGTUONYAVENNIONUQUUNOUCODELUODEAUOUEOAU EEOC TOUT PEOU UPA UAE ET UU = 
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position if sufficient length is provided in the front track 
for a clearance for the hanger truck. 


A New Lock Striker 


An adjustable lock striker that will eliminate the 
cutting of door casings when the door sags has been 
placed on the market by the Wiley Hardware Manufac- 
turing Co., 746 First National Bank Building, Chicago, 
Il. When the latch bolt is out of line the inner plate of 
this device may be adjusted to the proper position by 


MARCH, 1916 


the removal of the screws, so that the simple operation — 


is the removal of the holes instead of the plates. These 
strikers are made in two qualities, from cold rolled 


steel and from solid brass in a variety of finishes. Each — 
one is adjustable for right or left door strike. Their full — 


length is 6% in., the size of the upper opening % x 
9/16 in. and the lower opening 1% x 7/16 in. 


New R-W. Door Closer and Cheek 


One of the latest additions to the Richards-Wilcox | 
line of specialties is the door closer and check illustrated — 
in Fig. 15. In the production of this device the old, — 
time-tried principle in checking mechanism by the use © 
of crank and pitman has been improved and simplified. — 
All working parts used in the checking cylinder are — 
made of steel drop forgings. The spring used is such © 


that it is impossible to overwind it, while the tension . 


can be adjusted to suit conditions by the pawl and tooth 
dog. -The claim is made that by reason of the original 


construction the check is leakproof, while the liquid— — 


Fig. 15—New R-W Door Closer and Check 


a non-freezing oil—in which the main working parts 
are immersed, “has high lubricating qualities.” The 
working parts are made of gray iron, malleable iron 
and steel drop forging, machined to a perfect fit, and 
are interchangeable. No special wrenches or tools are 


required in assembling or winding up the spring, while _ . 


a screwdriver is all that is necessary to take the check 
apart. The device is known as No. 643 and is made 
by the Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Company, Aurora, Ill. 


t 


The Generai Fireproofing Company, 303 Logan Ave- 
nue, Youngstown, Ohio, calls attention to-the fact that 


the success of a stucco job depends very largely upon 


the lath to which the stucco is applied, and that that 
is the reason why builders prefer “Herringbone” rigid 
metal lath to other styles. This particular lath has 
strong, lengthwise ribs which stiffen each sheet, thus 
rendering it easy to work, while <t the same time the 
rigidity saves plaster by eliminating the pockets which 
form in lath that sags between the studs. The company 
has issued a catalog relating to Herringbone lath, and a 
copy of it will be sent to any interested reader who may 
make application for it. 


(Continued on page 92) 
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MIXERETTE 


With Hoist 


MIXERETTE 


Without Hoist 
ALL-STEEL, hot riveted construc-| (THE ONLY MACHINE specially 


designed for a combination mixer 


tion. 
CAPACITY 3 cubic feet of wet) end hoisting, rg. 
mixed concrete per batch. THREE BATCHES AT ONCE— 
OUTPUT 40-60 cubic yards of per- loading, mixing and hoisting. 
fectly mixed concrete per day. INDEPENDENT OPERATION — 


STEEP SPOUT empties drum in 9} Whi ? j run engine only, engine and mixer, 
| ich? | 


seconds. engine and hoist, or all three. 


GEARED LOADER lifts easily and | CAPACITY OF HOIST with batch 
discharges quickly. ) in drum 300 Ibs.; with drum. 
BATCH HOPPER feed level is only empty 500 lbs. 
waist high. HOIST DRUM holds 100 ft. 3%” 
LOW-CHARGING PLATFORM is rope, 200 ft. 44” rope, 350 ft. 


only 16 inches high. 3’ wire cable, 800 ft. 14” cable. 


Noe de COUPON MAIL THE COUPON 


THE T. L. SMITH COMPANY 


3120-D Hadley St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
1472-D Old Colony Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


P. D. Q. 
MAILING COUPON 


Send me Catalog as checked—no obligation 
on my part. 


Mixerette Catalog No. 115-D 


[] Mixerette with Hoist Cata- 
log No. 161-D. 


Weare cel igre aerate tA DIS Poet eMe tahoe aloha 
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California Redwood Association 


The California Redwood Association, 51-52 Newhall 
Building, San Francisco, Cal., has just been incor- 
porated under the laws of California for the purpose 
among others of collecting and disseminating informa- 
tion and knowledge of the value and utility of Red- 
wood timber and lumber and of the uses to which it is 
adapted. Most of the Redwood manufacturers have 
already joined the new association and have subscribed ~ 
for its services. The officers are: President, Edward 
Selfridge, Jr.; vice-president, J. H. Holmes; secretary, 
A. B. Wastell. The business of the association will be 
carried on by several committees, the members of which 
will outline and direct its activities into the several 
channels of trade extesion, grading and inspection, 
traffic, etc. 


The Story of the Stratton Level 


A booklet describing in attractive style the story of 
the Stratton level has just been issued from the press 
by the Goodell-Pratt Company, Greenfield, Mass., and 
a copy, we understand, will be sent free to any address 
upon application. The descriptive text is illustrated in 
a way to prove attractive, and the information contained 
is such as to. appeal to every practical mechanic who 
takes pride in his “kit” of tools. The booklet is only 
one of many dealing with the 1500 good tools made by 
the company. 


you 


going 
to do? 


Are you going to 
be content ‘with 
your last year's 
equipment? 


TRADE NOTES 


The “Medusa White House” booklet has just been 
issued from the press and copies are being distributed 
by the Sandusky Portland Cement Company, Engineers’ 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. The little work has been 
prepared in a way to appeal particularly to the home 
builder, but the information is also of a nature to in- 
terest the architect and contractor as well. The illus- 
trations in the booklet are such as to afford the reader 
some idea of the artistic beauty of “Medusa White 
House,” which it may be remarked in passing, is dur- 
able, fireproof and sanitary. A copy of the booklet can 
be secured by writing to the company. 


—or are you go- 
ing to forge ahead 
and adopt for 
your 1916 work 
Constant Service 
Equipment? 


Picture for a mo- 
ment an engine 
with the latest im- 
provements— 

Simple in con- 
struction and re- * 
quiring no skilled 
labor to operate— 


Alpha Portland Cement Company with general offices 
at Easton, Pa., is offering to send free to builders and 
others having to do with the use of concrete, a copy of 
its “Red Envelope No. 17,” which contains illustrations 
of distinctive concrete constructions, also a copy of its 
eighty-page book, “Alpha Cement—How to Use It.” 
The company operates six mammoth plants on six trunk- 
line railroads, with a capacity of 25,000 barrels of Alpha 


With power to 
more than handle 
the work given 
it— 

With strength to withstand , 
the most exacting service— J 


With a pulsing, live action” Sans Sl Aer Z 4 cement daily. 
ae insures. ‘Constant 4 
. oe f : . * 5 2 
za OF YOur Sole Triple “A” Machine Company, 302 West Grand Ave- 


nue, Chicago, Ill., states that in order to meet the de- 
mand of contractors and builders who have only a lim- 
ited amount of floor surfacing to do, it has designed two 
new models in addition to its old standard Triple “A” 
Spring-Driven Floor Smoother. The new models are 
known as Triple “A” No. 2 and Triple “A” No. 3. These 
machines have been specially priced so as to place them 
within the reach of everyone who needs a floor surfac- 
ing machine, and interested readers can obtain full 
particulars by addressing the company. 


You can almost see the dol- 
lars of extra profit rolling 
in when you equip with— 


Ideal Engines—the engine 
of “‘Constant Service’’—the 
solution to your power 
troubles —the builder of 
profits. 


We offer you in Ideal 
Engines that which every 
contractor wants—power 
and plenty of it, when it’s 
needed. 


Why not equip with Ideal 
Power now? 


A. A. Jackson Machine Company, 1766 Broadway, 
Denver, Col., is sending out a free booklet entitled, 
“Money in Polished Floors,” which contains much val- 
uable information relating to its Jackson .scraping, 
planing and sanding machine. The outfit embodies 
scraper, plane, cabinet finisher, sanding, polish and 
waxing device. The claim is made that a job or two 
are sufficient to pay for the machine. 


Our special booklet No. 516 will 
interest you. 


THE 
IDEAL ENGINE CO. 


R. E. OLDS, Chairman 
Formerly 


The Original Gas Engine Co. 
East Kalamazoo Street 


LANSING, MICH. 


The Ideal Engine Company, formerly known as the 
Original Gas Engine Company, East Kalamazoo Street, 
Lansing, Mich., is directing the notice of contracting- 


(Continued on page 94) 
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¥ We Won’ tLet aLansing MixerGo Wrong 


What do you mean ‘“‘won’t’’? 

We mean that we cannot afford to let a single mixer leave our shops that hasn’t been perfected and thoroughly 
tested. 

You say there is not a perfect mixer? 

You are correct. 

There is not a perfect mixer manufactured; neither is there a perfect automobile, nor a perfect phonograph, nor a 
perfect typewriter. There never will be. We all strive toward perfection, but as close as we come to it is only as 
close as any article comes to perfection. If there is no absolutely perfect mixer, no manufacturer can truthfully 
tell you your mixer troubles are over when his mixer is purchased. There will probably be more or less mixer 


trouble so long as mixers are used. 


But,— 


with some mixers you will have less trouble than with others. There 
are certain degrees of perfection, even if there is no perfect thing. 
Some manufacturers can afford (at least they think they can), to 
sell a cheap mixer at a low price and consider the incident closed when 
the sale is made. Naturally they never sell the same man twice. 
Mixer troubles to them are the other fellow’s miseries. Not so with 
the Lansing Company. We will be selling mixers a year from today, 
five years from today, twenty years from today, and we expect to 
sell you, too. 

The few troubles our customers have with Lansing mixers—and 
they are indeed few—are our troubles. We make them our troubles. 


The difference in price between a Lansing guaranteed mixer and 
others, is slight if any. We have found the wise contractor profits 
from the other fellow’s experiences, and the small difference in the 
initial cost eventually pays him interest on the complete invest- 
ment. 

That’s the why of the Lansing. 

That’s the reason Lansing Mixers were used on the Sheepshead Bay 
Speedway; the New York Subway; the Henry Ford farms; as well 
as on hundreds of sidewalk jobs; small and large building jobs, 
etc.,, etc; 


Made in 5, 7, 10, 12, 15 cu. ft. capacities, 


Write Today for Complete Catalog No. 21M 


WAREHOUSES 


New York 
288-289 West Street 


Minneapolis 
517-519 North 3rd Street 


San Francisco 
338-348 Brannan Street 


\ 
WAREHOUSES 


Boston 
78 Cambridge Street, 
Charlestown District 
‘Philadelphia 
& No. American Sts. 
Kansas City 
1413-15 West 10th Street 
Chicago 
169 West Lake Street 


Willow 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Picture Filma 
Mile Long 


would be made if we pasted 
together a letter of praise 
from our 5,290 well-satisfied 
users of 


BIG-AN-LITLE MIXERS 


3 Sizes—14 Styles 


A Little Mixer or a Big Mixer or the 


combined. 


Happy Medium Big-an-Litle 


An outfit for you to do your mixing of Concrete, Mortar or Plaster and 


equipped with hoist if desired. 


Gold Medals at the Big Exposition. 


Get full information NOW. 


The Yaeger Machine Co., 216 West Rich Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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“8. S. S.” Low -Charging 


Concrete Mixer 


The Low-Charging, Light-Weight, Compact 
Design of the “S.S.S.”” Mixer may enable you 
to complete your concrete work during freezing 
weather, as it can be placed inside the building 
or from floor to floor when doing concrete work 
in Winter. 


The Mixer is charged direct by wheelbarrows 
from platform only 20 inches high, and the semi- 
automatic dumping device discharges the concrete 
in a few revolutions. 


The “S.S.S.” Mixer is built in four sizes having 
capacities of 4, 6, 9 and 11 cubic feet, with steel 
truck, gasoline engine, enclosed in steel house, 
complete. 


Low Charging Saves One-Third 


Complete Catalog No. 48-3 and Prices on 
Request. 


‘*§.5.S.”” Reversible Hoist 


With 4 H. P. Gasoline Engine 


A low-priced outfit specially designed for 
operating double platform material elevators on 
small buildings, and can be readily adapted for 
direct hoisting with single line. Write for 
Booklet No. 48-3H for complete information on 
hoisting outfits, all styles and capacities. 


See Our Exhibit at the Omaha Cement Show 


TheStandard Scale & SupplyCo., Mfrs. 


1345-47 Wabash Ave. 163i Liberty Ave. 145 Chambers St. 
Chicago Pittsburgh New York 


1547 Columbus Road 
Cleveland 


35 So. 4th St. 
Philadelphia 


builders to the Ideal “Single Line” hoists which are 
built in two sizes of 4 and 6 hp. The capacity of the 
smaller size is 900 lb. and that of the larger size 1500 
lb. The hoist is mounted upon a steel skid; has a 10-in. 
winding drum and an extra strong brake. 


The February issue of DoorR-Ways, the house organ 
of the Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Company, Aurora, IIl., is 
unusually attractive both in its printing and in the 
matter contained within its covers. A number of the 
company’s specialties are referred to in a way to attract 
the attention of the carpenter and the builder, not to 
mention the hardwareman who carries on hand a stock 
of the company’s hangers and other specialties. Accom- 
panying the issue is an illustrated folder describing the 
R-W Stewart electric door opener and closer, an at- 
tachment which it is claimed will save time and money 
in any building where the doors must be opened and 
closed a number of times a day. 


J. A. & W. Bird & Co., 88 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass..,. 
makes announcement of the fact that it has changed 
the location of its New York City offices from 66 Beaver 


Street to the new Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, . 


where the company has much more commodious quar- 
ters as well as better facilities for meeting the require- 
ments of its trade. The company also states that it 
has not advanced the price of “Ripolin” enamel paint, 
as its stock is sufficiently large to take care of prac- 
tically all demands. In view of the fact that “Ripolin” 
is made in Holland, the company is experiencing no 
difficulty in obtaining the material of the same high 
standard as heretofore. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company makes announce- 
ment from its Chicago office that owing to its rapidly 
increasing business in the Northwest, and in order 
to give customers prompt and efficient service, it 
has established a sales office at Mason City, Iowa, under 
the supervision of J. H. Black as district sales man- 
ager. The company will still retain its office in the 
Security Building, Minneapolis, Minn., which will be 
under the supervision of J. J. Kehoe. 


F. E. Myer & Bro., Ashland, Ohio, have been dis- 
tributing a poster of mammoth proportions carrying a 
vast array of illustrations of specialties turned out by 
them, the goods embracing spray pumps and fittings, 
wind mill foree pumps and hay unloading tools. The 
leaflets containing the calendar proper are attached 
to the center of the poster, the upper part of which 
gives an extensive birdseye view of the company’s plant. 


A package of illustrated circulars sent out by P. & F. 
Corbin, New Britain, Conn., relates to some features of 
the extensive lines of builders’ hardware which they 
turn out. Reference is made to the pin tumbler cylin- 
der locks with ball bearings, to door handles of ham- 
mered finish, to Corbin door checks and to various de- 
signs of Corbin cast-bronze hardware which is de- 
scribed as strikingly original in its form and elegant 
in effect. 


Paul O. Moratz, Bloomington, Ill., is sending out a 
neat folder calling attention to the “Acme” brand of 
3g-in. oak flooring. Emphasis is laid upon the great 
improvement made in the manufacture of thin oak 
flooring and to the fact that the bevel tongue and groove 
of the “Acme” will not only withstand rough handling, 
but will save the carpenter a large amount of hard 
work, because it comes together tight and even without 
driving. Another claim made is that owing to the very 
strong lip this thin flooring will withstand the weight 
and moving of heavy furniture the same as thick floor- 
ing. Among the information given in the folder are 
directions how to figure the amount of oak floor re- 
quired to cover a certain space, also standard weights 
of %-in. oak flooring, together with an enumeration of 
the grades in which the “Acme” brand is made. 


Fritz Foltz, head of the firm of F. Foltz & Son, 
architects, died Feb. 1, 1916. Mr. Foltz has been active 
in practice of architecture in Chicago since 1868. The 


t 
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50 Cubic Yards and Mowe of Concrete Per ;Day! 


Can you do better than that by the ~*~ An Archer Mixer can be managed 
old hoe-and-box method? Can you by one man. It saves the wages of 


mix more than 50 cubic yards of really 
good concrete in a day? 
It is possible—yes—but not prob- Chew this over in your mind, after 


able; and, surely, not profitable. which let us come to terms. 


five men toiling at a mixing box! 


Established 1891 


ARCHER IRON WORKS, 2440 West 34th Place, Chicago, Ill. 


Seow 2a 
5 This mixer is built right— 
ee therefore it works right. A 
os i 3H. P. hopper cooled engine, 
standard wheelbarrow hopper, 
steel housing and team pole 
with truck of standard wagon 
gauge. Weight 2400 lbs. Also 

made in 10 ft. capacity. 
NOVO ENGINE furnished 
at small extra cost, if desired. 
Send for our FREE Book 
No. 6 on concrete mixing; also 
details of our EASY PAY- 

MENT PLAN. 
Built 


Complete . EEE 


: in the Satisfaction 
Well Tried Va//, Northwestern Factory Guaranteed 


Reliable 


NORTHWESTERN STEEL 
AND IRON WORKS 


EAU CLAIRE, WIS. CAPITAL, $200,000.00 
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Ideal 
Cincinnatus 


Batch Mixers 


Tried, Tested, Approved, Accepted. 
It pays to use a Mixer that is depend- 
able, one that will turn out good con- 
crete and lots of it. The ability of 
Cincinnatus Mixers to mix quickly 
and thoroughly means profits on 
every job. 


Built in four sizes—5, 7, 10 and 14 
cu. ft. capacities (loose materials). 
Equipped with Wheelbarrow and 
Batch Hoppers, Power Side Loader or 
as Rear Discharge Traction Pavers. 


Mixer values are measured by re- 
sults. Ideal Cincinnatus Mixers give 
the best results. 

Prices, $197.50 and up. 


Ideal Concrete Machinery Co. 


1310 Monmouth Avenue 
Windsor, Ont., Can. 


Cincinnati, O. 


OHH CU. HiuxP!¢«TI TI Ci ili iililiinTiThiTTTTTtXtTtTTNTTT TT TTTKKKTxKSTTTTaaKKnKKiNKAKiKKKKnnMMiuilanl 
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business will be conducted as usual at 1760 Conway 
Building, with F. C. Foltz as the head. 


The year book of the School of Applied Art of Battle 
Creek, Mich., contains in attractive shape much inter- 
esting information relative to this institution. The 
opportunities offered by the school are presented in 
forceful style and the point is made that its “original 
direct-dictation system of correspondence instruction 
brings the guidance of eminent artists” to the student 
in his own home. The school has been teaching success- 
fully for sixteen years and stands to-day high in the 
art world. 


Some interesting literature relating to the “Inciner- 
ite,” which it is claimed will solve the garbage problem 
for people living in apartment houses, is being dis- 
tributed by E. C. Stearns & Co., 400 Oneida Street, 
Syracuse, N. Y. The device is constructed in a very 
substantial manner of heavy castings, brass and sheet 
steel lined with asbestos and is said to be practically 
indestructible. The gas burner system and the forma- 
tion of the grates are such that no matter how firmly 
the garbage may be packed in the Incinerite, the gas 
combustion will not be adversely affected. 


We learn from the Willis Mfg. Company, Galesburg, 
Ill., that during the past year it has placed 1000 of its 
skylights in various parts of the country and that they 
are meeting with increasing popularity. The skylights 
are made with the best grade of sheet metal, strongly 
reinforced, and the company guarantees them not to 
sag. An important feature in connection with them is 
that no putty is required and that no tools except a 
hammer and a screwdriver are needed to install the 
skylights. In fact any carpenter can readily put them 
in place. Different sizes and styles are made, and in 
addition to the company’s well-known ventilators, it 
also has a complete line of sheet metal building mate- 
rials. A catalog which describes the company’s products 
has been issued and can be secured on application. 


S. Cheney & Son, Manlius, N. Y., are directing the 
attention of architects to what is known as the Zimmer- 
man patent iron base for wood porch columns, the 
claim being made that the use of this base tends to pre- 
vent rotting of the columns. It is adapted for both 
round and square work, and a folder sent out by the 
concern gives directions for applying the base, also 
prices and other interesting information. 


At the recent meeting of the stockholders of the De- 
troit Steel Products Company, makers of Fenestra solid 
steel windows, Detroit, Mich., Walter S. Russel was 
elected president, R. S. Drummond vice-president and 
J. G. Rumney secretary-treasurer and general manager. 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate, 1510-59-P Wab- 
ash Avenue, Chicago, Ill., calls attention to the fact 
that for the first time in history building contractors 
and lumbermen can obtain a standard visible typewriter 
with keyboard designed especially for the needs of their 
business, and at a price so low that it is quoted only 
in a confidential letter. 


The Oak Flooring Bureau, 1349 Conway Building, 
Chicago, IIl., is distributing a circular letter giving the 
substance of its reply to a prominent architect of St. 
Louis who asked for information as to the grade and 
thickness of oak flooring it would recommend for a 
class of moderate cost residences that he is planning 
for investment. The bureau also inclosed a copy of its 
“Oak Flooring Booklet” and 1916 calendar as likely to 
prove of interest to him in the connection named. Cop- 
ies can be obtained by any interested reader on applica- 
tion. 


Lansing-Company, Lansing, Mich., is now making 
new contracts covering its concrete mixers and other 
specialties for 1916, and is offering the agency to reli- 
able contractors in unoccupied territory. Those build- 
ers and dealers in contractors’ equipment who may be 
interested in a matter of this kind should communicate 
with the company at once. 
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FRESH AIR AND PROTECTION! 


The Ives Window 
Ventilating Lock 


A Safeguard for Ventilating Rooms, 
allowing windows to be left open at the 
top, the bottom, or both top and bot- 
tom, with entire security against 
intrusion. 


Descriptive circular mailed on application 


Walls finished with Cabot’s Old Virginia White 


| H E H B IVES CO Roof finished with Cabot’s Creosote Stain 
e ® e “We are using the same stains on other houses with equally 


satisfactory results.?’—Herbert Foltz, Architect, Indianapolis 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


A New Style in Country Houses 


Our leading architects are now designing a new and digni- 
fied type of country-house, along fine old Colonial lines. The 
roof is shingled, and large shingles, in single or double courses, 
cover the sides. The roof shingles are stained in moss green, 
tile red or slate gray tones of 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


and the sides with 


Cabot’s Old Virginia White 


which is as cool and brilliant and soft as new whitewash, and 
as lasting as paint. The stains are rich and handsome, and 
the combination is harmonious and appropriate. 


Made of extra quality stock, carefully inspected 


and guaranteed free from the imperfections of Cabot’s Quilt 

braid and finish which destroy common cords Makes houses hat o winter and cooler in summer. | The U. 
: . ' au andards’ t r t the most t ib 

so quickly. The Spots on the Cord, in fawalatee. oven better than cork -poerd, Ae a pound senteene 


it is equally efficient. 
any color, are our trade mark, You can get Cabot’s Stains and Quilt all over the 


used only with this extra country. Send for samples and names of nearest agents. 


quality. SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 
Samples and full informa- BOSTON, MASS. 


tion gladly sent. 1133 Broadway, N. Y. 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 


Samson Cordage Works Cabot’s Conservo Wood Preservative, Stucco Stains, Brick 
Boston, Mass. Stains, Damp-Proofing. 


lesion 


In figuring material you can't afford to slight 
the floors. Interior Hardwood Flooring creates 
the all-around satisfaction which goes with 
standard quality, easily installed. 

Our book with its variety of designs is all 
you need to make a selection which will 
add a permanent value to any building. 


THIS FIFTY-PAGE FLOORING BOOK 
full of the latest suggestions will be sent free to any 
contractor or home owner. Send for your copy today. 


Our location, in the center of the choice hardwood 
district, gives us every advantage in quality, price 
and prompt deliveries. 


INTERIOR HARDWOOD Co. 


1303 BEECHER STREET 
IN DPA NgA'P O LT See iaN DAVAINIA 


Send for Catalog to 318 Park Avenue 
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A Cleverly Planned Syracuse Dwelling 


Silver Gray Clapboards Contrast with Dark Green 
Shingle Roof—Outside Walls and Ceilings Insulated 


T may be said that the architect who is truly 
clever in his profession is he who so develops 
his work as to create a harmonious whole well 

adapted to the purposes for which it is intended, as 
well as thoroughly in keeping with its immediate 
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housing accommodations. As individual tastes dif- 
fer so must the designs of our homes vary greatly 
in their external treatment as well as in their in- 
terior arrangement. In this connection the clever 
example of domestic architecture here illustrated 


View in the Living Room of the House Looking from the Hall Toward the Extension Window 


environment. Primarily, of course, he must make 
it conform to the requirements of his patron, meet- 
ing therein individual tastes and preferences, more 
especially so perhaps if the work has to do with 


will be found of interest. It is the conception of an 
architect whose desire has always been to design 
houses somewhat different at least from the aver- 
age, while at the same time keeping well within 
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Front or West Elevation—Scale 3/32 In. to the Foot 
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Main Floor Plan—Scale 1/16 In. to the Foot 
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Foundation Plan—Scale 1/16 In. to the Foot 


Detail of Ends of Beams Over 
Porch 


Details of All Swinging Case- 
ment Windows—Scale 3 In. to 
the Foot 


Front 


Left Side or North Elevation—Scale 3/32 In. to the Foot 


A Cleverly Planned Syracuse Dwelling—Plans, Elevations and Construction Details 
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An Idea of the Kitchen Equipment as Viewed from the Hall Door—The Corner of the Range is Seen 
at the Extreme Right 


limitations as to cost. What he has produced inthe ments which the design embodies and which go so 
present instances invites the careful consideration far toward rendering comfortable and convenient 
of the home builder by reason of the many refine- the modern home. 


A Cleverly Planned Syracuse Dwelling—The Dining Room—Architect, H. L. Conde 
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The Rear or East Elevation of the House—Scale 3/32 In. to 
he Foot 


The Right or South Side of the 


House Showing the Triple Win- 
oe 


dow Over the Sideboard in the 


Dining Room; also the Window 


Effect in the Second Story 


Scale 3/32 In. to the Foot 


Details of the Cabinet in 


the Kitchen Showing Re- 


cess for Ironing Board 
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A Cleverly Planned Syracuse Dwelling—Elevation and Miscellaneous Constructive Details 
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A CLEVERLY PLANNED SYRACUSE DWELLING—THE MAIN HALL 
LOOKING TOWARD THE STAIRS 


In describing the local conditions influencing in 
some measure the design in question, the architect 
states that the site was sloping ground with a small 
knoll, the top of which was just about the center of 
where the house now stands. The lot sloped down 
on all sides, and the architect therefore fitted the 
house to the land, rather than graded the land to fit 
the house as is done in the great majority of cases. 
This treatment retained the natural and beautiful 
contour of the land, made the house to appear lower, 
gave better drainage and saved a large portion of 
the cost of grading, besides creating a far more 
pleasing aspect to the eye than the straight, leveled- 
off surroundings of many 
houses. The brick walk and 
driveway curves up from the 
street instead of being 
straight, and in this respect 
is a variation from the con- 
ventional approach to the av- 
erage dwelling. 

The color scheme of the ex- 
terior is such as to produce a 
pleasing combination. The 
wide cypress clapboards are 
stained a silver gray, allowing 
the grain to show through, 
while all the trim is white, 
forming a striking contrast 
with the dark green shingles 
of the roof. Red Pennsyl- 
vania face brick were used in 
the chimney as well as in the 
foundation above grade and 
porch. The brick were laid in 
“Dutch bond” with half-inch 
“rough cut flush” pure white 
mortar joints. All exterior 
hardware is finished in dull 
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black with special old-fashioned strap hinges and 
bolts. 

All overhanging windows, and wherever the sec- 
ond story overhangs the first, are filled between 
joists with 4 in. of concrete. All outside walls and 
second floor ceilings are filled between the studs 


_ and joist with hair-insulated-quilt, making a tight 


double air space, thus insuring a cool house in sum- 
mer and a warm one in winter. 

The floor joists are of 2 x 10 in. hemlock, the 
studs of 2 x 4 in. pine and the rafters 2 x 8 in. The 
cypress clapboards are 10 in. in width and the col- 
umns are of cypress made by the Hartmann-Sanders 
Company. All doors are 1%, in. thick. 

The floors are double with deadening felt and 
waterproof paper between. All are of % in. birch, 
except the living room, which is of oak, finished 
with two coats of shellac and then waxed. All in- 
side painted work is five-coat work. 

The floors of the bath room and the space occu- 
pied by the refrigerator are of sanitary flooring 
with 9 in. base, all in one piece. The walls are 
wainscoted with tile. 

The main bath room has a built-in tub, a pedestal 
lavatory, china tank, horseshoe seat closet, medicine 
cabinet and a large towel cabinet. 

The living room is finished in dark oak with 
rough sand float finish plaster between the beams 
and pilasters. An unusual feature of this reom is 
the setting out of the windows to give the effect of 
the old-fashioned rooms that really had thick, mass- 
ive walls. The mantel in the living room is of spe- 
cial design made of Caen stone cement. 

The dining room is finished in yellow ivory with 
solid old-blue paper in the panels, rough plaster ceil- 
ing and around the panels tinted yellow ivory. The 
furniture and draperies are such as to match. 

The kitchen walls, ceiling, woodwork and lighting 
fixtures are white enameled. The ironing board, 
which swings into a recess provided for it in the wall, 
is hinged and also has a hinged leg. The board 
swings down into position for use. An electric iron- 
ing plug with pilot light is conveniently placed. 


A FRONT VIEW OF THE HOUSE SHOWING DRIVEWAY LEADING TO THD GARAGE 
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There is a broom closet at the right, a sliding bread 
board, sliding shelves and pan racks on all lower 
doors in the kitchen equipment. In fact, every con- 
venience is provided to save steps and labor. 

An interesting feature of the main floor arrange- 
ment is the door of the coat closet just at the right 
of the flight of stairs leading to the second story. 
This is a plain mirror door into which is fitted a 
French door grill, and the reflection gives the im- 
pression of another room beyond. The grill is 
hinged separately, thus giving an unobstructed use 
of the mirror when open. An idea of the effect pro- 
duced may be gathered from the picture on page 23, 
showing a view of the staircase hall. 

All woodwork of the second floor is finished in 
yellow ivory with the rough sand finish walls tinted, 
yellow ivory ceilings and dull yellow ivory fixtures. 

An inspection of the floor plans shows three prin- 
cipal rooms on the first floor, the living room ex- 
tending the entire depth of the house. The dining 
room and the kitchen are at the right of the hall 
with direct communication between, and the kitchen 
may be reached 
both from a rear 
porch and also 
from the door at 
grade which also 
leads to the cel- 
lar. On the sec- 
ond floor are 
four sleeping 
rooms and bath 
room, all com- 
pactly arranged 
so that there is 
practically not a 
foot of waste 
Space The 
stairs are amply 
lighted by the 
window on the 
broad platform 
half way up the 
main flight. In 
the attic is a 
maid’s room and ‘ 
a bath room fitted with modern plumbing fixtures. 

The house is equipped with a Kelsey No. 24 gen- 
erator complete with humidifier, thermostat and 
outdoor cold air intake running under the cellar 
floor. A complete ventilating system connects each 
room with the ventilator in the roof. 

Another interesting feature of the house, and 
one which will readily be appreciated, is a sill cock 
on one side which furnishes cold water for sprin- 
kling, while on the porch side it furnishes hot water 
for cleaning porches, windows, etc. 

The driveway shown at the left of the house leads 
to a garage in the rear of sufficient size to contain 
two cars. A description will appear in a later issue. 

The house here shown was erected by day 
labor in accordance with drawings prepared by H. 
L. Condé, No. 22, The Hartson, Syracuse, N. Y., 
who also hired the men and supervised the con- 
struction. Nothing was. done by contract except 
the plumbing and heating. 
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Apple wood is the favorite material for saw 

handles, and some goes into so-called brier pipes. 


A CLEVERLY PLANNED SYRACUSE DWELLING—THB SIDE AND REAR SHOWING 
MULTIPLICITY OF WINDOWS AND PoRTICO ENTRANCE 
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Concrete Silos in Missouri 


Some very interesting information as to the use 
and construction of silos is being furnished by 
the Missouri Experiment Station through the me- 
dium of its Bulletin, and the many facts which have 
been gathered by this authority are valuable to the 
building-contractor who may be called upon to con- 
struct silos of concrete. Reports made by 300 Mis- 
souri farmers who have silos shed much light on the 
subject of silo efficiency, under their farm conditions 
at least. Of the 300 farmers reporting 234 had 
silos of wooden stave construction, thirty-three of 
solid concrete, and twelve of concrete blocks. 

Out of 100 men having some difficulty with the 
stave silo, thirty-eight expressed a preference for 
the solid concrete silo in case they should build an- 
other. Not a man, however, having a concrete silo 
expressed a desire for any other kind in the event 
that he should build again. 

The average per cent of spoiled silage in silos 
of different kinds, as reported by correspondents 
of the Experi- 
ment Station, 
was greater in 
the stave silos, 
the average be- 
ing 3 per cent, 
while the aver- 
age per cent of 
loss in the con- 
crete and _ the 
concrete block 
was 2 per cent. 

It is pointed 
out, however, 
that the per- 
centage of 
spoiled silage is 
not great 
enough in any 
of the silos to 
be made a, talk- 
ing point for or 
against. any par- 
ticular kind. 

As regards relative costs of the different kinds, 
the solid concrete and the concrete block silo involve 
a greater expenditure than the others, but the sizes 
of the solid concrete and the concrete block silos, 
considered in the Bulletin, are appreciably greater 
than those of the others. The average of the con- 
crete silo was 15.4 ft. diameter and 35.1 ft. in height, 
while the average of the concrete block silos was 16.3 
ft. diameter and 34.1 ft. in height. On the other 
hand, the average of the stave silos was 15.1 ft. 
diameter and 30.9 ft. in height. The cost per ton 
shows that the monolithic silo is actually cheaper 
than the wooden stave silo, and that the ap- 
parently expensive block silo still costs 1 per cent 
per ton less than the stave. These favorable figures, 


however, are partially offset by the fact that the 


average concrete silo was larger and taller than the 
wooden silo, and it is well known that the greater 
the capacity of the silo the lower the ton cost. 


Canada has 23,000,000 acres in timber reserves, 
as compared with 187,000,000 acres in the national 
forests of the United States. 
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for Apprentice Bricklayers 


“Speed,” One of the Main Assets, is Attained by 
Eliminating All Unnecessary Movements—Face Bonds 


By W. H. HEFELFINGER 


that there is something radically wrong with 
our present system of teaching young men a 
trade, but as yet no one has succeeded in solving 
the problem for all men. Trade schools, continua- 
tion schools, part-time schools and vocational work 
in the public schools, have solved it for a large 
number, but there are still thousands of apprentices 
and mechanics who are not getting their trade as 
thoroughly as they would like or as they should. 
Most young men learning a trade as apprentices 
do not as a rule get the right attitude toward those 
people who are in a position to help them most. 
I do not mean just those people who are highly 


[ is generally conceded by the majority of people 
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Fig. 1—Section of Walls of Different Thickness, 


Showing 
Order in Which Courses Should be Laid 


educators and men who make industrial conditions 
a life study. I believe when you once get a boy to 
realize the true value of mathematics, drawing, the 
science pertaining to his particular trade and 
numerous other things incidental to the trade, you 
have the battle half won. The hard part seems to 
be to get mechanics, boys especially, to realize the 
value of these things. 

The fact that the average mechanic has very little 
use for the technical man is mainly because he 
fails to understand the technical man’s line of rea- 
soning. The engineer thinks in technical figures 
and terms, which are very vague to the ordinary 
mechanic. This is one reason why it takes a man 
with some technical education and lots of practical 
experience to get the mechanic to put the engineer’s 
ideas into practice. You will find, as a rule, me- 
chanics think more of the foreman’s ability than 
they do of the engineer’s, probably due to the fact 


Fig. 2—Elevation of Wall Laid in What Is Known as 


American Bond 


Fig. 3—Elevation of a Wall Laid in Flemish Bond 


“Points” for Apprentice Bricklayers—Bonds and Wall Construction 


skilled in both the practical and technical points of 
their trade, but educators and that class of people 
who have made a study of industrial conditions with 
a view to bettering labor conditions and mankind 
in general. 

The mechanic, as a rule, is too narrow in his 
views concerning the things he thinks are of bene- 
fit to him. It has been my experience that the ma- 
jority of young mechanics are woefully lacking in 
the things not pertaining directly to the trade but 
very necessary for a complete mastery of it. Now 
it is not from the older mechanic working alongside 
that you can get these things, but from engineers, 


that they see more direct evidence of the foreman’s 
knowledge. 

The young mechanic should read all the reliable 
magazines and technical works to which he can get 
access, as they contain much information which will 
give him a clearer understanding of why he should 
do certain things and why not do others. Very few 
reasons are given on the job. You are told to do so 
and so, and are expected to do it; no one has time 
for extensive explanations. You may also gain valu- 
able information from conversations with engineers 
and technical men. Don’t fail to be on friendly 
terms with them. 1t have found them more ready 
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to give information than the mechanic working 
alongside of you. 

The purpose of this article is to try to give the 
apprentice and mechanic some information pertain- 
ing to the bricklaying trade that I have learned by 
personal contact with engineers, from technical 
works, and from practical experience laying brick. 
My business is to teach young men to earn their 
livelihood as bricklayers, and in the eight years 
I have been following this vocation, I have noticed 
that nearly all boys have trouble in acquiring cer- 
tain things, which I shall endeavor to explain. 

One of the main assets of a bricklayer or any 
mechanic is speed, and all apprentices should pay 
particular attention to it. The first step toward 
attaining speed is to eliminate all unnecessary 
movements. The engineer calls this “efficiency of 
effort.”” Do not make any more trips to the mortar 
board for mortar than necessary, by which I mean 
if you can learn to spread as many bricks with three 


Fig. 6—Lead on a Corner, Showing Brick Numbered as They 
Should be Laid 
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one time. These little things all save a fraction of 
time, which amounts to hours in a day and usually 
is the difference between the average bricklayer 
and the fast one. 

In regard to speed, my advice is to watch the 
fastest man on the job; follow his movements as 
closely as possible and at the same time try to im- 
prove on them. Constant practice with consistent 
effort is bound to produce results; but remember, 
don’t sacrifice good work to obtain speed, and, above 
all, as an apprentice, don’t think about how many 
brick you are laying for the boss, but try to realize 
that increasing the number of brick you lay from 
day to day increases your ability and makes you a 
more valuable bricklayer. 

Very few bricklayers are thoroughly familiar 
with the different kinds of face bonds, and espe- 
cially in starting them on the corner. I have made a 
few sketches of the most impurtant ones. Fig. 2 
illustrates American bond with solid headers every 
sixth course. This is also built with a Flemish 
header, which is a header and stretcher. Fig. 3 
illustrates Flemish bond. Fig. 4 illustrates English 
bond, showing how the corner is built and how it 
is bonded with the rest of the wall in this country. 
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(a) Right 


Wig. 5—Brick Work Laid in Dutch Bond 


“Points” for Apprentice Bricklayers—Examples of Walls Laid in Different Bonds 


trowelfuls of mortar as another fellow does with 
four, you will certainly do it easier and more 
quickly. I. does not take much more effort to learn 
to spread four bricks at a time than it does three. 
Always keep your mortar well tempered and round- 
ed up on your mortar board. It pays in the end. 
Learn to pile your brick on the wall in the quickest 
way as easily as you can. Keep all brick spalls 
and mortar out from under your feet, especially on 
a scaffold. Learn the order in which walls of dif- 
ferent thicknesses should be laid up. You will find 
this order in Fig. 1, which represents 2ross sections 
of a 9 in., a 18 in. and a 17 in. wall having the 
courses numbered as they should be laid. In case 
you have a number of pieces to lay against a joint 
or frame, mark a number at one time, then cut 
them. You will find this considerably quicker, and 
your work will look better than if you lay each 
piece as you cut it. The same holds true when 
laying an arch requiring cut brick; cut them all at 


Fig. 5 shows Dutch bond, how it should be built at 
the corner and how bonded to the rest of the wall. 
Notice particularly that each corner brick is a 
three-quarter. Do not lay up with a 2 in. piece 
on the corner, as is shown at “b” in Fig. 5, because 
it is poor construction, besides being harder to lay. 
You will notice I have shaded some of the stretchers 
in Figs. 4 and 5 to draw your attention to the dif- 
ferences between English and Dutch bond. 

If you will compare these figures you will notice 
they are all five courses between headers. The 
number of stretcher courses between headers is 
usually determined by the building laws of a city. 
I have built 9 in. walls with eight and nine courses, 
although five are better, but the idea I want to 
convey is that you will still have American bond if 
you use more than five courses between headers. 
In the other bonds you cannot change the number 
of stretcher courses between headers and still have 
English or Dutch bond, but you do not necessarily 
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- brick numbered as they should be laid. 


have to make every third course of headers of 
whole brick. Making them all whole brick or all 
bats does not change the face, and you still have 
English and Dutch bond. 

Fig. 6 illustrates a lead on a corner having the 
I have a 
certain order for building a corner that I think pro- 
duces efficient results. Rotation is for first lead on 
foundation; other leads are same except you elimi- 
nate No. 4 and strike each course as you lay it. 

1. Lay first course to line from corner to corner. 

2. Strike up these joints. 
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Lay three more courses. 

Plumb up. 

Strike up. 

Lay rest of corner striking each course as you 
lay it. 

1. Plumb. 

In building a lead, try to lay the brick as level 
as possible. Learn to tell whether a brick is level 
by just looking down on it. Take special care that 
the first brick on the corner is not laid too tight or 
you will have trouble when you come to lay the rest 
of the wall. 
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A Frame Cottage 


at Pensacola, Fla. 


Interesting Example of Southern Home Costing 


Less Than $4000—Roof of Asphalt Shingles 


dwelling popular the world over, and in the 

different volumes of this journal we have 
presented from time to time designs of this nature 
representing the conception of architects operating 
in various sections of the country. It is our privi- 
lege at this time to show an attractive cottage de- 
sign recently executed in the south, and which is a 
fair example of this type of dwelling in a climate 
requiring little, if any, artificial heat outside of 


1 story and a half cottage is a type of 


covered with sheathing boards as in the colder 
climates, but heavy building paper is tacked to 
the studs and then covered with the weather 
boards as stated, and exposed 6 in. to the weather. 

The roof is of the usual construction and cov- 
ered with Vulcanite asphalt shingles, the two chim- 
neys being of brick. The floors are double, the 
finish floor being of “B” grade selected pine laid 
in strips with 21% in. face. 


“ 


The walls and ceilings of the rooms are plas- 


General View of the Finished Building—W. C. Frederic, Architect 


open-grate fires to render the house comfortable. 

An inspection of the halftone picture upon this 
page will afford the reader an idea of the appear- 
ance of the finished structure, while the floor plan 
shows the general layout of the interior. 

The foundation walls as well as the porch en- 
closure and supports are of field stone while the 
exterior frame is covered with rough clapboards 
stained a chocolate brown, with the trim finished 
ivory white. The outside 2 x 4 in. studs are not 


tered two-coat work and the walls tinted. The 
interior trim is finished a Mission brown. 

The house here shown was erected in Pensacola, 
Fla., and as the climate is very mild in that section, 
the most important thing for the owner to consider 
in connection with the construction work is a 
water-tight roof. The architect states that it is 
not at all uncommon to have 60 in. of rainfall 
in the course of a year and this very often with the 
wind blowing a gale of fifty miles an hour. The 
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more pretentious houses have a small cellar for 
the reception of the heating plant, but this is 
not the case with those of moderate cost. 

Even with the finest houses in the south there is 
no laundry or servants’ rooms in the dwelling 
proper, but the servants’ quarters are built in con- 
nection with the garage in a separate structure. 

An inspection of the accompanying floor plan 
shows a living room, dining room, kitchen, two 
sleeping rooms and bath room compactly arranged 
with a sleeping porch at the rear. Communi- 
cation between the dining room and kitchen is 
through a conveniently arranged pantry, while 
the refrigerator is so placed as to be iced from 
the outside through a door just at the left of 


Guests Room 
<p 5 
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Main Floor Plan—Scale 1/16 In. to the Foot 
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Meeting of National Builders’ Supply 
~ Association 


The seventeenth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Builders’ Supply Association was held at the 
Statler Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 17 and 18, when 
more than 300 delegates were in attendance. Many 
important matters, particularly those affecting rela- 
tions between dealers and manufacturers, were dis- 
cussed at length. Among other things a resolution 
was adopted authorizing the president to appoint a 
committee of three to act as an Arbitration Board 
in connection with the efforts of members to bring 
about more uniform conditions in the marketing of 
cement. That committee is composed of E. K. Mc- 
Cormack and W. B. Stewart of Chicago, and W. A. 
Fay of Cleveland. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as 
follows: 

President, James H. Allen, Lincoln, Neb. 

Treasurer, John J. Voelkel, New Orleans, La. 

Secretary, L. F. Desmond, 1211 Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Chicago, III. 

In addition to the above officers there were thirty- 
one vice-presidents elected representing as many 
different cities of the country; also nine directors. 


Los Angeles Architectural Exhibit 


The Southern California Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects held a most successful archi- 
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A Frame Cottage at Pensacola, Fla. 


the window which gives light to the storeroom. 

The cottage with neat fixtures, plumbing, etc., 
cost $3,898.50 and was designed by architect W. 
C. Frederic, Thiesen Building, Pensacola, Fla. 


Building in Philadelphia 


The new year is opening up with bright prospects 
for operative builders, and notwithstanding the in- 
creased cost of all materials entering into construc- 
tion work, as well as the greater cost of labor in the 
building trades, the opinion prevails that 1916 is 
likely to establish a new record in building opera- 
tions in Philadelphia. It is expected that the greater 
portion of dwelling house construction will be done 
along the Northeast Boulevard, where sites for 3000 
to 4000 homes have recently been sold. Much house 
building will also be done in West Philadelphia, 
where the outlook is most encouraging. 


tectural exhibition at the Metropolitan Building, 
Los Angeles, Cal., from Feb. 15 to Mar. 4. After 
the opening night, for which five thousand invita- 
tions were issued, the show was open to the public, 
and there was a good attendance throughout the 
period. The exhibition was the most complete and 
finest display of architectural drawings, mural dec- 
orations, etc., ever shown in southern California. 
The show was held in a part of the hall that houses 
a permanent exhibit of building materials, bee 
also received considerable attention. 


Hanging Glass Doors 


In the comments of “Contractor” on page 49 
of the March issue the sentence next to the last 
should read “If rain will strike it, place that side 
out which is most impervious to rain.” 


VIEW LOOKING TOWARD THE DINING ROOM AND CAF& END AT THE RIGHT OF WHICH ARE THE MEN’sS LOCKERS 


New Home of an Eastern Pountry Club 


A Dignified Structure in Stucco and Half-Timber Effect 
Embodying Many Interesting Features of Construction 


ITH the present policy of outdoor sports 
and especially of golf, tennis, polo, etc., 
nearly every community has its country 
club with a home on the field representing a studied 
conception of what is required in the way of a 


building of this nature. The interior arrangement 
is of unusual interest owing to the diversified pur- 
poses for which it is called upon to provide, and in 
the example forming the basis of the present ar- 
ticle the architect and the builder will find much to 


THE OFFICE AND RECEPTION RooM END OF THE CLUB HOUSE WITH PorTE COCHERE AT THE EXTREME LEFT 
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command their attention. In the exterior treatment 
the designing architects have cleverly carried out 
the English half timber effect while the location of 
the building itself upon a commanding eminence 
with the foreground sloping gently toward the ten- 
nis courts, materially contributes to the impressive- 
ness of the design. 

The foundation and retaining walls are of native 
stone laid up in mortar composed of one part 
Portland cement, three parts coarse sand and 10 
per cent lime putty. These rest on footings of con- 
erete composed of one part Portland cement, two 
parts coarse sand and four parts 
broken stone of sizes to pass 
through meshes ranging from a 
half inch to 2% in. All exposed 
walls, piers and chimney breast 
are of field stone laid up in the 
same kind of mortar as that used 
for the foundation walls. 

The frame of the superstruc- 
ture is of spruce with girders 
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All exterior walls of the house including dormers, 
and all ceilings of open verandas and porches, are 
covered with stucco applied in three coats. The 
first coat consisted of one part Portland cement, 
three parts sand and not more than 10 per cent lime 
putty with which was mixed 4 lbs. of hair to the 
barrel of putty, while the second coat consisted of 
one part Portland cement to 2% parts of sand. The 
final coat consisted of one part Portland cement and 
two parts white sand, this coat being mixed with 
Medusa waterproofing applied in strict accordance 
with the directions of the Sandusky Portland 
Cement Company. 

The stucco was applied to No. 24 gage ‘“Hamp- 

ton” iron metal lath attached horizontally to fur- 
ring strips consisting of half- 
inch by 17 gage galvanized 
flat twisted wire spaced 9 in. 
on centers, the furring strips 
being placed over H. W. Johns- 
Manville Company’s ‘‘Weather- 
ite’ brand of waterproof pa- 
per, which was used to cover 
the wall surfaces of the house. 

All pitched roofs are covered 
with English interlocking tile,, 
red in color, made by the Ludo- 
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First Floor Plan of Building—Scale 1/32 In. to the Foot 


Home of Worcester Country Club—The L. W. Briggs Co., 


having 2x8 in. bearing pieces spiked to the sides. 
The wall and partition studs are 2x 4 in., placed 16 
in. on centers and doubled at all openings. The cor- 
ner posts are braced both ways.at sill and plate. 
Where bearing partitions occur over each other the 
cap of the lower partition forms the sill of the one 
above. Fire stops are cut in between the joists at the 
sills on all floors and partitions between stair string- 
ers in accordance with the Ordinances of the city. 
For the wood partitions in the cellar 2x4 in. 
cypress sills were imbedded in concrete. All floor 
joists are bridged with 1 x 3 in. strips and bearing 
partitions are bridged twice in height of first story 
and once in height of second story with 2 x 4 in. 


Architects, Worcester, Mass. 


wici-Celadon Company. The rafters were first cov- 
ered with sheathing boards over which was placed 
one thickness of asphalt roofing felt weighing 
about 40 lbs. to the square. This was then covered 
with the tile in question and fastened with copper 
nails. 

At the right of the main body of the building is 
the stone masonry locker extension, the plan and 
roof of which are given herewith. The roof is 
formed of slabs and beams of reinforced water- 
proofed concrete. The reinforcement of the slabs 
consisted of expanded metal and the concrete was 
mixed in the proportion of one part cement to two 
parts sand and four parts pea chips. 
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The inside face of the stone walls in the locker 
rooms, professionals, and drying room are cement 
plastered about one in. thick, the plaster being com- 
posed of one part of Portland cement and three 
parts of sharp sand. 

The walls of the showers in the house have a 
hard plastered wainscot about 6 ft. 6 in. high; the 
serving room, kitchen, meat and pastry rooms and 
toilet on the first floor have hard plastered wainscot 
4 ft. 3 in. high, and the dining room, passage to 
cafe, entrance, vestibule, lobby, hall, office, recep- 
tion room and women’s retiring room have hard 
plaster wainscot 2 ft. 6 in. high. 

The entire bottom of the building, including 
boiler pit and basement floor of locker extension, is 
covered with a base course consisting of 3 in. of a 


~ 
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als’ room, servants’, cafe and entrance doors are of 
golf cypress, while all other outside doors are West- 
ern white pine. Interior doors in the second story 
are ‘“Korlock” birch, veneered two-panel stock de- 
sign. 

The doors showing the cafe are veneered cypress 
of uniform color. Heavy deadening felt is laid un- 
der the top floor in the first story except in the 
kitchen wing, and under all other top floors is 2-ply 
P & B paper. The floors of the cafe connecting 
toilet and entrance vestibule are of tile. The top 
floor in the second story of the house except in 
staircase halls, and galleries and in the kitchen wing 
of the first story, is 13/16 x 214 in. face No. 1 
maple. 

The trim in the club room, except for doors to 


Home of Worcester Country Club—View in Club Room Showing Ingle Nook at the Left and Dining 
Room in the Far Background 


1:3:6 mixture of concrete. This in turn is covered 
with a finish coat 1%4-in. thick, composed of one 
part Portland cement and two parts sand. 

The pergola roof is covered with 5-ply tar and 
gravel roofing, while all flat roofs are covered with 
a heavy layer of roofing felt and 16-0z. céopper. 

All exterior finish is gulf cypress, the veranda 
and porch posts and piers being of solid stock, 
planed but not sandpapered. Pergola posts and 
beams, except the projecting ends of the beams, are 
boxed, the posts being 734 in. square. The frieze 
and false timber work are of 7%-in. stock and the 
false rafters are 234-in thick. .e | 

All outside doors to locker extension, profession- 


staircase, halls and vestibule, is plain double trim, 
the cornice forming the head of the trim. That in’ 
the dining room, connecting corridor, reception 
room, women’s retiring room, hall, lobby, office and 
club room doors already mentioned is % x 334-in. 
molded casings with %-in. back band in two mem- 
bers. 

The finish in the kitchen wing of the house, the 
basement and the servants’ quarters is North Caro- 
lina pine. The finish in cafe adjoining staircase to 
basement and the dining porch is of gulf cypress. 
The remaining finish in the first and second stories 
is well as main staircase to basement is common 
birch painted. . 
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All stairs are built on 2.x 10 in. stringers placed 
12 in. on centers. The main stairs from first to 
second stories have 4x4 in. square posts with 
molded cap and drop, a molded rail with ramps and 
cascments mitering with cap and posts. The rails 
cand posts are of red birch; the treads of maple and 
‘the balance of common birch to paint. The stairs 
from the cafe to the basement have maple treads 
‘with balance of finish of cypress. 

The plumbing fixtures in the basement include 
four water closets, four lavatories, two urinals, 
four showers and three sinks; in the first story 
three water closets, three lavatories and one urinal; 
in the second story seven water closets, nine lava- 
tories, two urinals, four showers, three baths and 
one slop sink. 

The outside doors, sash, blinds, lattice and frames 
and masonry walls were painted two coats while 
all other outside finish had two coats of linseed oil 
stain. 

The cement plastered surfaces of outside stone 
walls, the brick masonry walls and the plastered 
partitions of the locker room, professionals’ and 
drying room, and the corridor were given three 
coats of paint. The first consisted of Rice’s “Gran- 
olith” and the second three coats of Rice’s mill- 
wright gloss. 

The building here described is the new home of 
the Worcester Country Club and was erected in ac- 
cordance with plans prepared by L. W. Briggs Com- 
pany, architects, 314 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 
The general contractors were E. J. Cross Company, 
82 Foster Street, and the contractors for the plaster 
and stucco work were Faucher 
Brothers & Company, 58 Front 
Street, all of Worcester, Mass. 
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Some Comments on Slate Roofs 
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pointing to a slate roof which was of low pitch. 

Old customs of the countryside are affectionately 
retained long after modern practice has proved 
them to be a failure. 

The building employee of to-day is more or less 
a casual, a nomad among workmen; his predecessor 
was a bit of a dandy in his own estimation; rather 
an eligible person matrimonially. To apprentice a 
boy to a trade was equivalent to making a lifelong 
provision for the man. He was rather stiffnecked 
and tied to old ideas; old customs were to him the 
ideal of perfection; there was just the right way 
and wrong way for doing a job; little thought 
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In a discussion of the subject of 


“Rendering Under Slate Roofs,” 
which appeared in a recent issue of 
one of our London contemporaries, 
a participant presented the follow- 
ing views, which are interesting as 
showing a practice which prevailed 
in certain parts of England: 

Rendering with haired mortar on 
the under side of slating is certain- 
ly a useful addition. If properly 
done it will make the roof much 
more equable in temperature, will 
prevent rattling of slates, and will 
prevent snow, soot and dust from being blown 
up under the slates and into the space between the 
ceiling and the roof. 

An ordinary split ceiling lath should be nailed 
to the rafters between the slating battens as a key 
for the rendering. The additional comfort of a 
properly rendered roof should amply repay the 
extra cost. : 

Pointing of slate roofs used to be somewhat com- 
mon, also “Torching,” or rendering, to the under 
side where exposed to the wind. The fact that both 
have gone out of practice is evidence of failure to 
accomplish any lasting usefulness. Quite recently 
in a mid-Sussex village I saw a remnant of outside 
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Plan of Men’s Locker Extension—Scale 1/32 In. to the Foot 


Home of the Worcester Country Club 


being given to immediate circumstance or expedi- 
ency; as grandfather did it, grandson followed on, 
often with the same old tools. 

When stone followed slabs as a roofing material, 
mortar was useful and necessary; it was a nat- 
ural sequence that joints were pointed. There is 
still in existence a stone heeling firm who can trace 
back more than one century; they use different 
mortar from our Sussex sort, with less water, and 
it stands better. When tiles were used mortar 
again appealed to the workmen; other localities had 
slate less skilfully adapted than we now see it. 
Here again mortar appealed to the workman, and 
it keyed fairly well to the rough surface. As time 
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passed, improved means of sawing timber, the 
cheap production of more suitable nails, etc., grad- 
ually brought a change, the pitch of roofs was in- 
creased, levelling up was more carefully executed, 
and the fact that dry heeling in place of bedding 
with mortar was better was demonstrated. 

The old-time workmen did not lay slates so tight 
and snug as is now the practice; less lap was given, 


low pitch for cheapness was common; slates side- 


stretched in their courses, for some reason, often 
out of level, caused a side pull instead of a straight- 
down weathering, and wind drove under and be- 
tween lap, causing wet to follow inside. Pointing 
for a time held it back, and as often split the 
slates during wet and frost. 

Torching inside to joints of slates and to battens, 
also pointing to outside, was common, and prevented 
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given proper fall and lap, can be laid to weather 
effectively without mortar on _ battens. Rough 
boarding and felt make a more effective job where 
a roof is exposed to rough weather; tiled roofing 
will follow flowing curves as architectural features 
to quaint dormers, and weather effectively. 


———_ o—____—_. 
Workingmen’s Houses in Chile 


There has recently been commenced in Valparaiso 
and Vina del Mar, Chile, a large number of small 
houses for workingmen, the houses being of three 
different sizes, but all of them two stories in height. 
The beams, supports and roof timbers of each house 
are of oak, the interior walls of adobe and the ex- 
terior of brick, faced with cement. The roofing 
will be of galvanized corrugated iron. The interior 


Home of Worcester Country Club—The Ingle Nook on First Floor with Gallery Immediately Above 


wind drive. Both were sometimes adopted, each 
preventive was more or less suppurated by wet 
and helped to rot timbers; both were affected by 
vibration and became loose. Wind and storm 
strained them, repairs totally upset matters, it was 
at best an expensive patchwork, instead of a rem- 
edy. If pointing is necessary it is far and away 
cheaper to unroof and pay for proper knowledge 
and skill to cover again. 

In the cheapest slating for sheds and wash- 
houses, locally called ‘“‘batcher,” or “badger” heel- 
ing, the slates were given the least possible lap and 
side spaced to the greatest possible extent. Mod- 


_ ern practice has proved that either slate or tile, if 


height of the ground floor of each house will be 
10 ft. 5 in., and the upper floor 10 ft. 

The houses classed as “Type A” will cost about 
$2000 each, United States currency, this amount to 
be paid in instalments of $417 on the signing of the 
contract, $333 when the house is roofed, $250 on its 
delivery and the balance in twenty-one years, with 
payments of $13.33 monthly for the first 6% years, 
and $5 monthly for the balance of the period. 

Houses of the “Type B” class will cost about 
$2500 and the houses of the “Type C” class will cost 
$2834, the same general method of payments being 
made as in the case of “Type A” houses, the 
amounts, however, being correspondingly larger. 


Some Aspects of 


Modern Shingling 


The Wooden Shingle and the Best Method of 
Distributing the Bundles on a Roof—Nails to Be Used 


By Epwarp H. CRUSSELL 


E come now to the wooden shingle, for 
\ X, which an eminent authority gives the 
! best wood as cypress, redwood and 
cedar, in the order named. “It is a difference of 
opinion that makes horse races,” and men may 
easily be found who will disagree with him. The 
present writer is of the opinion that shingles made 
from any of these woods will make good roofs, the 
lasting qualities of which will depend as much upon 
the manner in which the work is done as upon the 
kind of wood used in the shingles. In other words, 
he believes a good quality of cedar shingles properly 
applied will outlast either a cypress or redwood 
roof of poor workmanship. 

In considering the foregoing statement the atten- 
tion of the reader should be drawn to the fact that 
it is usually much easier to get first quality cypress 
or redwood than it is to get first quality cedar. 

Ordinary roofing shingles, as most carpenters are 
aware, are of random widths, and are put up in 
bundles. Four inches is the understood width of a 


Exposure Area Covered |Number of Shingles 
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Fig. 2—Table Showing Shingles Required for Various Lengths 
ot Exposure to the Weather 


the professional shingler ask, “‘What kind of bundles 
are they—full count, or California count?” 

When estimating shingles for a given area in 
those parts where the two different counts are met 


with this difference must, of course, be taken into 


consideration, and the estimate made accordingly. 
It is easy to tell which count you are getting. A 
bundle of shingles is 20 in. wide, which is equal to 
five 4-in. shingles to the row. If the bundles have 
twenty-five rows on a side there are 250 shingles 
in the bundle. If they have only twenty rows on a 
side there is only 200 shingles in the bundle, and 
for estimating purposes one must figure five bundles 
to the thousand. Or, in other words, instead of 
ordering four thousand you must order five. 


Fig. 3—Opening a Bundle of Shingles Preparatory to Begin- 
ning Work 
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shingle, and usually a bundle of shingles is equiva- 
lent to 250 shingles 4 in. wide, and four of these 
bundles are counted as a thousand shingles. 

On the Pacific Coast, however, a bundle of red- 
wood shingles is only equal to 200 shingles 4 in. 
wide, although they also count them four bundles 
to the thousand.+ It is no uncommon thing to hear 


*Copyrighted 1916 by Edward H. Crussell. 

+Since these articles were prepared by the author the 
California Department of Weights and Measures has notified 
all shingle dealers that in future shingles must be sold on 
a full-count basis so that hereafter five bundles instead of 
four will be regarded as a thousand. 


There are different methods of estimating the 
number of shingles required, all of them arriving 
at about the same result by different ways. One of 
the easiest methods follows: First find the number 
of square inches in the exposed portion of one 
shingle. Divide the number of square inches in 
one square foot by this figure, and multiply the 
square feet in area of roof by the answer. 

Example.—Suppose the shingles are laid 4% in. 
to the weather. Multiply 4% by 4 (the width of 
the shingle) and the answer is 18. Divide 144 (the 
number of inches in one square foot) by 18, and the 
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answer is 8. Therefore, when shingles are laid 41% 
in. to the weather it takes 8 shingles for every 
square foot of roof surface. 

This, of course, gives the exact number and 
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allows nothing for waste. With good quality 
shingles on a straight gable roof allowance for 
waste need not be more than 2 per cent, if you are 
careful to figure in the double rows at the eaves 
and the necessary over- 
nang. On irregular 
shaped roofs, with hips 
and dormers, the allow- 
ance may need to be in- 
creased to as much as 10 
per cent. 

Another way to esti- 
mate shingles is to take 
the length of the roof in 
inches and divide by 4, 
which will give the num- 
ber of shingles required 
for each course. Then 
take the length of the 
rafter in inches and di- 
vide it by the distance 
the shingles are exposed 
to the weather. This, when the extra course at 
the eaves is added, will give the number of courses 
required for one side of the roof. Multiplying by 
2 gives the number of courses for both sides of the 
roof, and finally, multiplying by the number of 
shingles in each course gives you the total number 
of shingles required. 

It takes just about the same number of shingles 
for a plain hip roof as it does for a gable, and the 
hip roof may be figured as a gable, allowing extra 
shingles for the hips if they are to be covered with 
what is known as “The Boston hip.” In Fig. 2 is 
a table showing the number of shingles required 
for various lengths of exposure to the weather. 

There is always a chance for argument regarding 
the kind of nails to usé for shingling. Most people 
are agreed that cut nails are better than wire nails 
for this purpose, and one large association of 
shingle manufacturers advocates the use of copper 
nails. Climatic and other conditions have some- 
thing to do with this subject, and a writer needs to 
be very sure of himself before making anything 
more than a general statement regarding it. As 
with the choice of wood, the kind of nails to be 
used is generally decided for the workman by the 
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powers that be; but for the benefit of those with 
whom the cut nail is such a favorite, the writer 
would mention an experience he once had with a 
shingle roof on which cut nails had been used. This 
roof had a good appearance, but was leaking badly, 
and an examination as to the cause discovered the 
fact that around every one of the thousands of cut 
nails in that roof the shingles had rusted, worn, 
or eaten away until there were holes in them from 
Y% to 5% in. in diameter. 

The shingles, which were of redwood, had been 
on about fifteen years and apart from the holes 
were perfectly good; hardly a split in any of them 
and only a little worn on the exposed portions. 

The foregoing is not set forth as an argument 
against cut nails, but merely to show that you can- 
not always tell. If it is left for the workman to 
decide he will certainly choose wire nails, because 
they are easier to handle and easier to drive. 4d. 
common and 3d. common are the kinds mostly used, 
though the professional shingler prefers 3d. fine. 
The writer has seen 2d. nails used on the lower 
courses of roofs so that the ends of the nails might. 
not show through in the open cornice. Then fur- 
ther up the roof, where stout nails were not so 
much needed, the specifi- 
cations called for 4d. com- 
mon and the building su- 
perintendent saw _ that 
they were used too. It re- 
quires about 31% lb. of 3d. 
or 5 lb. of 4d. wire nails 
to nail on 1000 shingles. 

In some parts of the 
country, usually where the 
winters are severe, the 
roof sheathing is of 
tongued and grooved 
boards laid tight. In 
other parts the roof 
boards are squared-edged 
from. 1x 8. tow x7Giaan- 
cross-section, and are laid 
from 2 to 3 in. apart. The smaller sizes are known 
as shingle lath instead of roof boards. This open 
joint roof sheathing is certainly the best for shingle 
roofs because it permits them to dry out better after 


Fic. 5—THE Next STEP IN DISTRIBUTING THE SHINGLES 


Fic. 6—PusHING THE TOPS BETWEEN THE ROOF BOARDS 


rain. It is also much preferred by the shingler, 
because he can get about on it more easily and dis- 
tribute his shingles to much better advantage. 
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On a close board roof he can hardly ever open 
more than one bundle of shingles at a time and 
will usually need some sort of a “jack” to hold the 
shingles and prevent them being blown away. On 
the open board roof he can open and distribute the 
shingles for the entire job if he is so minded and 
to keep them in place merely sticks the end of them 
between the roof boards. 


Distributing the Shingles 


This item of distributing the shingles is one 
portion of the work where the experienced worker 
forges ahead of the novice and although but a 
simple thing in itself, it has quite sufficient bearing 
on the cost of the shingles laid to warrant us look- 
ing closely into it before going further. Nothing 
is more wearing on the nerves of the man in charge 
than to watch an inexperienced workman open a 
bunch of shingles on a steep roof.. Many of us 
have seen this performance and some of us have 
perhaps at some time taken part in it, so the matter 
need not be enlarged upon. It being better to use 
our space for the purpose of describing a good 
method than to pick out the flaws in a bad one, in- 
teresting though the latter may be. 

Before distributing the shingles we must first 
get them onto the roof. This is usually accom- 
plished by carrying them up a ladder, although 
there are conditions where a hoisting rig, with a 
line and single pulley, is the better way. Which- 
ever way is decided upon, there is a chance for the 
man in charge to show his executive ability even 
in this small item. Some men can get around on a 
roof like a cat and others move so timidly they are 
always in danger of falling off. One man will hoist 
his bundle onto his shoulder, march up the ladder 
and onto the roof without missing a step or hesi- 
tating a moment. The next man will be all right 
until he gets to the head of the ladder and then finds 
it necessary to drop his bundle onto the roof before 
he can negotiate the crossing. It is things like this 
which decide whether it is better to let each man 
go the full distance, or to have some on the roof 
distributing while others are carrying them up the 
ladder. Each bundle of 250 will lay a patch about 
51% ft. square, which gives a pretty accurate idea 
of how to space the bundles. 


Carrying Up the Shingles 


It is only in special cases, of course, where all 
hands will be required to carry up _ shingles. 
Wherever possible this work should be done by ap- 
prentices or helpers; or in the absence of them 
by the men best fitted for it. The good shingler 
would rather shingle than carry up, and the poor 
shingler will usually prefer to carry up because 
he is anxious to prove that he can do something. 

The writer has heard of cases where men com- 
peting with each other have carried up four or five 
bundles of shingles at a load. No doubt many of 
my readers have heard something of the same 
kind. The case about to be mentioned is different, 
but rather unique in its way. 

There were some 90,000 shingles to carry up 
onto the roof of a new warehouse, the eaves of 
which were about 14 ft. from the ground. Two 
helpers, who had been hired the day before, were 
set at this work and told how to space the bundles 
on the roof. The foreman was busy with other 
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matters, and when he returned some half hour 
later he found the two geniuses had decided that a 
bundle was too heavy to carry up the ladder, so 
they were opening them on the ground, taking as 
many as they could carry in one hand, and laying 
them on the roof in the required position.’ The 
roof being 1/3d pitch, the shingles refused to stay 
as placed and the appearance of that section to 
which they had directed their efforts can be more 
easily imagined than described. The foreman’s 
description of it, and his ideas of the entire per- 
formance, as imparted to those chiefly concerned, 
covered the entire subject in a complete and force- 
ful manner, but were unfortunately scarcely suit- 
able for the present writer’s purpose. 


Best Method of Opening Bundles 


One of the best ways of opening and distributing 
a bundle of shingles on an open board roof is as 
follows: Hold the bundle, as shown in the picture, 
Fig. 3; with the lower corner resting on the top 
edge of one of the roof boards and your knee 
pressing against the other end of the bundle. Now 
with one decisive blow of the hatchet open the 
bundle and at the same time push the lower rows 
of the bundle in between the roof boards with your 
knee, leaving the bundle as shown in Fig. 4. It is 
easy to sever the metal strip with the head of the 
hatchet if you know how, but it is easier yet to use 
an old hatchet or hand axe for this purpose and 
chop at the strip regardless. 

To distribute the bundle, pick up a convenient 
full-length section of it (about one-tenth of the 
entire bundle) as shown in Fig. 5. Separate by 
bending them across the knee, put the butts to- 
gether and push the tops between the roof boards, 
as shown in Fig. 6. The entire bundle can usually 
be distributed without moving the feet. It is best 
to open the necessary bundles first and distribute 
afterward. One advantage claimed for a method 
such as this is that the precision of the operation 
and the elimination of lost motion tend to a “speed- 
ing up” all along the line. 

(To be continued) 
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Political Honors for a Prominent Builder 


The members of the building fraternity of the 
eastern section of the country and especially of the 
New York State Association of Builders will be in- 
terested in learning that his Excellency Governor 
Whitman has appointed James M. Carter, the ener- 
getic secretary of the Association and of the Build- 
ers’ Association Exchange of Buffalo to the office 
of State Superintendent of Prisons, succeeding John 
B. Riley, recently removed. While his loss to the 
building interests of Buffalo will be severely felt 
every one of his wide circle of business friends will 
wish him success in his new field of endeavor. 
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Building the Stucco-Coated House 


We take this occasion to announce that the photo- 
graphs from which were made the two illustrations 
appearing in the above-named article in the Febru- 
ary issue were loaned the author by the Garden City 
Sand Company, Chicago, III. 
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Some Attractive Exhibits 
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Complete Building Show 


in Cleveland, Ohio. 


“Community Displays” a Prominent Feature—The General Arrangement 
Most Unique—Great Interest Manifested in the Wide Range of Materials 


UPPLEMENTING the brief reference in our 
last issue to The Complete Building Show re- 
cently held in the city of Cleveland, we pre- 

sent herewith pictures which afford the reader a 
faint idea at least of some of the attractive features. 
In many ways the show was different from anything 
heretofore attempted in this country, and was in 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE DISPLAY OF THE SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


a measure inspired by the well-known Building 
Trades Exposition of London, England. Those in- 
strumental in promoting the affair included the So- 
ciety Advocating Fire Elimination, The Builders’ 
Exchange, the Local Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Architects and concerns engaged in the 
building materials line. What might be termed the 


floor plan arrangement was decidedly out of the 
ordinary in that the exhibits were displayed along 
aisles bearing street signs, which gave the visitor 
the impression he was viewing a miniature city. 
For example, there was “Broadway in honor of 
New York,” “Tremont Street in honor of Boston,” 
“Pennsylvania Avenue in honor of Washington,” 


SHOWING THE MODEL COTTAGE 


“Broad Street in honor of Philadelphia,” “Michigan 
Avenue in honor of Chicago” and many others, sig- 
nifying the wide importance which the show was 
intended to cover. The picture in the upper corner 
of this page represents a cottage built of cedar and 
located at the corner of Michigan and Pennsylvania 


Avenues. 
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ONE OF THE SEVERAL MopeL HousEs FORMING THE DISPLAY OF THE CLEVELAND BOARD OF LUMBER DEALERS 


The exhibition, which lasted ten days, was notable 
in the fact that it in reality included displays of 
about everything used in the erection of a house. 
There were over 150 exhibitors, and their displays 
included hollow tile, building and paving brick, as- 
bestos, asphalt, all types of shingles, domestic and 
foreign woods, cement, lime, waterproofing, water 
colors, metallic paints, coatings for concrete, wire 
cloth, electrically welded reinforcing for concrete, 
expanded metal, wire lath, builders’ hardware, brick 
machines, concrete mixers, ventilating devices, 
paints, varnishes, etc., etc. 

A section of the show which was the center of 
much interest contained the model of a New Eng- 
land cottage built of Arkansas soft pine and with 
paneling of Southern pine, the display being that of 
the Southern Pine Association. The picture pre- 
sented upon the first page of this article gives the 
reader an idea of the display of this association, the 
cottage indicating the proper frame construction 
when using Arkansas soft pine. 

The attractiveness of the displays was largely in- 
creased by providing what was known as “Commun- 
ity” exhibits; that is, a number of manufacturers 
of similar products united in making one exhibit, 


which obviously was much finer than would have 
been the case had each manufacturer provided a 
separate display. There were a number of these 
community exhibits, one of which was that of the 
Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, showing nine 
model houses built on a scale of 1 in. to the foot 
and located on a model allotment with driveways, 
sidewalks, shrubbery and trees. These houses were 
designed to show different types of wood exterior, 
shingles, siding, roofs, etc., and were executed in 
various styles of architecture. Two were of plaster 
and the rest were of wood, one being a replica of 
Washington’s home at Mount Vernon. This exhibit 
occupied a space at one end of the Coliseum suf- 
ficiently large to permit of as many as 100 people at 
a time inspecting the various features of interest. 
Another lumber exhibit included a model of a 
modern commercial building showing what is known 
as “mill construction’; that is, built of heavy tim- 
ber frame work, so as to make it “slow burning.” 
The Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association had 
an interesting exhibit of red gum which can be fin- 
ished in most beautiful effects, and which is used 
for interior trim and fine cabinet work. A view of 
the red gum booth is shown herewith, the design 


ANOTHER OF THE MODEL HOUSES WITH THATCHED Roor EFFECT DISPLAYED BY THE BOARD OF LUMBER DHALERS 
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representing the side of a room 
fitted with fireplace and mantel 
and flanked on one side by a book 
case. Other lumber exhibits in- 
cluded displays by the California 
Redwood Association and the 
Southern Cypress Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. The display of 
the latter is shown in the picture 
at the bottom of the facing page. 
The conspicuous feature is a 
bungalow of clever design with 
pergola effect, while around the 
sides of the booth are panels of 
cypress, showing the varying ef- 
fects which may be produced 
with the wood. 

In connection with The Com- 
plete Building Show was a com- 
petition in $3000 houses for 
which several cash prizes were 
offered. This was conducted 
under the auspices of the Cleve- 
land Art Association, and some- 
thing like 300 sets of plans were 
submitted. The names of the 
prize winners are announced in 
another part of this issue. The 
stucco cottage with slate roof, 
awarded the first prize, was on 
exhibition in the shape of a 
model made to a scale of 1 in. to 
the foot. In addition a full-size 
living room and drawing room were built from the 
plans and completely furnished. As part of the pro- 
gram a $6000 model house was given away, the house 
being of brick and plaster exterior with interior 
trim of wood, excepting the first floor, which was 
finished with Berger’s metal lumber. A green tile 
roof covered the house. 

Another attractive community exhibit was of 
hollow tile and made by five hollow tile manufac- 
turers of Cleveland. This also included the side of 
a tile wall covered with stucco. As a part of the 
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EXHIBITS AT THE COMPLETE BUILDING SHOW—THE RED GUM DISPLAY 


display there was a new self-facing tile—a hollow 
tile with a wire rake surface requiring no facing 
whatever and made by the Ohio Clay Company. 
Another community display was that of the Face 
Brick Manufacturers, which included an attractive 
bungalow with tile roof, a garden, a fence, a gar- 
den wall and pergola. About twenty different kinds 
of brick were shown in this exhibit, and it has been 
left as a permanent feature of the Coliseum. An 
idea of the display may be gathered from an in- 
spection of the picture which shows a portion of 


or SOUTHERN CYPRESS ASSOCIATION 
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the exhibit. In arranging the brick exhibits, the 
building of brick panels was practically eliminated 
and the brick laid up in various forms as they would 
appear in actual building construction. The ex- 
hibit was made by the Ohio Face Brick Manufac- 
turers’ Association in conjunction with a few brick- 
makers from other States. 

W. C. Shires of Cleveland gave the first exhibi- 
tion of his new system of pouring reinforced con- 
crete hollow walls, floors and roofs without using 
falsework or forms. A continuous wire mesh 
takes the place of forms, and the cores are placed 
inside the mesh before pouring. They may be run 
horizontally or vertically, as conditions require, and 
may be round, oval or any other form or of any 
dimension. For ordinary work in the construction 
of an 8-in. wall a core 8 ft. long, 11 in. deep and 
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lock studs for fireproof partitions, etc. A section 
of the wall, floor and ceiling of a building was 
erected to show the use of the face steel joists and 
metal lath in building work. 

The Sandusky Portland Cement Company had a 
very attractive exhibit of fountains, fences and rail- 
ings made of Medusa white Portland cement. 

The Cleveland Cement Users’ Association in a 
community exhibit showed cement products, in- 
cluding artificial stone columns, urns and other 
decorative articles. 

The Farr Brick Company had as its exhibit an 
old-fashioned Dutch kitchen with huge rafters, a 
capacious open fireplace and brick oven. 

Not the least interesting feature of the show was 
a model of a poured concrete cottage worked with 
steel forms recently developed by the Hydraulic 


EXHIBITS AT THE COMPLETE BUILDING SHOW—SECTION oF A “COMMUNITY” DISPLAY MADE BY MANUFACTURERS OF FACE BRICK 


4 in. wide is used. The core is of 32-gage sheet 
metal and has a slit joint. The wall is poured 1 ft. 
at a time, one core being put in each section, mak- 
ing 1 in. of solid wall between the cores. The wire 
mesh has three wires to an inch for the wall and 
five wires to an inch for the floors and roofs. It is 
claimed that this system of pouring saves 64 per 
cent of the concrete, as compared with a stone wall, 
and that by using it a building can be erected com- 
plete at 18c. per square foot, including finishing in- 
side and out. 

H. W. Johns-Manville Company showed its line 
of asbestos shingles and other building products, 
while several of the Cleveland supply dealers had 
tastefully arranged exhibits of many kinds of build- 
ing materials. 

The Berger Manufacturing Company, Canton, 
Ohio, showed fireproofing building specialties, in- 
cluding cores for reinforced concrete floors, prong 


Pressed Steel Company of Cleveland. The state- 
ment was made that with these forms a cottage 
21 x 35 ft. in plan has been poured in three hours. 


New York’s Latest Skyscraper 


Instead of erecting a thirty-two story office build- 
ing, for which the company filed plans in March, 
1914, the American Express Company has decided 
to erect on the site of its present structure in lower 
Broadway a fifteen-story building, the plans for 
which have been prepared by Redwick, Aspinwall & 
Tucker, 8 West Fortieth Street, New York City. 
The building will be for the exclusive use of the 
company and is expected to be ready for occupancy 
by Feb. 1, 1917. The contract will be executed by 


the Cauldwell Wingate Company, 381 Fourth Ave- 


nue, New York City. 
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Construed 


Necessity for Formal Claim for Time Extension — 
Measure of Contractor's Recovery for Destroyed Work 


By ARTHUR L. H. STREET 


HE following review of two late 
and important court decisions 
will serve to illustrate the prac- 
tical impossibility of so wording 
a building contract as to make it 
dispute proof and so plain as to 
afford no reasonable basis for 
litigation, especially as against 
unexpected circumstances such 
as were involved in the 
first-mentioned case. But the 
continued volume of court de- 
cisions interpreting the scope of 

construction contracts should serve a useful pur- 
pose in gradually pointing the way toward the for- 
mulation of standard forms of agreement which 
will minimize the troublesome and expensive dis- 
putes which arise under loosely drawn contracts. 


Delay Clause Interpreted 


The right of a firm of contractors to an extension 
of time for the completion of a building, where no 
written claim for an extension had been given, was 
passed upon by the Texas Court of Civil Appeals in 
the cast of Crisman & Nesbit. 

The original plans and specifications called for a 
girder through the building intended as a support 
for the ceiling joists. As the work progressed it 
was discovered that according to the plans one end 
of the girder projected into a window, and it was 
necessary to re-arrange the plans so as to provide 
a support for the girder. The superintendent for 
the owner consumed about two weeks in preparing 
new plans or details to meet the emergency, and in 
the litigation which followed between owner and 
contractors the owner refused to permit the delay 
charged against him, because no written claim had 
been filed under the following clause of the contract: 


“Should the contractors be obstructed or delayed in the 
prosecution or compietion of the work by the neglect, delay or 
default of any other contractors, or by any alteration which 
may be required in the said work, or by any damage which 
may happen thereto by fire, or by the unusual action of the 
elements, or otherwise, or by the abandonment of the work by 
the employees through no fault of the contractors, then there 
shall be an allowance of additional time beyond the date set 
for the completion of the work; but no allowance shall be 
made unless a claim is presented in writing at the time of 
such obstruction or delay. The superintendent shall award 
and certify the amount of additional time to be allowed; in 
which case the contractors. shall be released from the pay- 
ment of the stipulated damages for the additional time so 
certified, and no more. The contractors may appeal from such 
award to arbitrators constituted as provided in article third 
of this contract.” 


In holding that this section did not apply to the 
delay involved in this case, the court said that the 
purpose in requiring the contractors to give notice 
in writing of delays occasioned by others was to 
afford the owner a prompt opportunity to investi- 
gate and end same, but that the provision for writ- 
ten notice of delays caused by others could not be 
invoked by the owner in case of delays due to the 


fault of the owner, except in cases “requiring alter- 
ations.” Holding that no “alteration” was involved 
in this case, the court says: 


“It [the girder] remained in the same place in the building 
where it was originally placed. The sole purpose of the delay 
was to give the owner’s superintendent time within which 
to prepare details or plans for the building of some sort of 
base or foundation for the girder in or about the open space 
into which the original plans carried it. Delay for the pur- 
pose of adding to or curing omissions in the plans adopted 
for remodeling the building cannot fairly be said to be an 
alteration of the work already planned. The original plans 
were not altered, rather they were added to.” 


It was also decided by the court that the con- 
tractors were entitled to allowance for delay result- 
ing from the superintendent’s loss of the specifica- 
tions for the windows of the building, although no 
written claim had been made under the clause of 
the contract above quoted, since that was a delay 


‘not occasioned by any alteration in the building or 


by the fault of other contractors. 
A contract for the erection of a building con- 
tained the following clauses: 


“Fifth. The owner agrees, in consideration of the perform- 
ance of this agreement by the contractor, to pay or cause to 
be paid to the contractor, his legal representatives or assigns, 
the sum of $23,100 in United States gold coin, at times and in 
the manner following, to wit: Seventy-five per cent (75%) of 
the amount completed on the first and fifteenth days of each 
month, the balance to be paid thirty-five days after notice of 
completion is filed: Provided, that when each payment or 
installment shall become due, and at the final completion of 
the work, certificates in writing shall be obtained from said 
architect, stating that the payment or installment is due or 
work completed, as the case may be, and the amount then 
due; and the said architect shall at said times deliver said 
certificates under his hand to the contractor, or in lieu of 
such certificate shall deliver to the contractor under his hand 
a just and true reason for not issuing the certificates, includ- 
ing a statement of the defects, if any to be remedied, to entitle 
the contractor to the certificate or certificates. * * * 

“Twelfth. In case the work herein provided for should, be- 
fore completion, be wholly destroyed by fire, defective soil, 
earthquake, or other act of God, which the contractor could 
not have reasonably foreseen and provided for, then the loss 
occasioned thereby shall be sustained by the owner to the ex- 
tent that he has paid installments thereon, or that may be due 
under the fifth clause of this contract ; and the loss occasioned 
thereby and to be sustained by the contractor shall be for the 
uncompleted portion of said work upon which he may be en- 
gaged at the time of the loss, and for which no payment is 


-yet due under the fifth clause of this contract.” 


When more than $17,000 worth of work and ma- 
terials had been furnished by the contractor, the 
whole of the partly constructed building was de- 
stroyed without his fault. Thereupon he claimed 
the full contract price of the work done, but the 
owner disclaimed liability beyond 75 per cent of 
the amount which had fallen due before the fire, 
according to the terms of clause 5 of the contract. 
In sustaining the contention of the owner, the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court said: 


“The payments to which the contractor was entitled while 
construction was in progress consisted of 75 per cent. of the 
value of the work completed on the 1st and 15th days of each 
month. The remaining 25 per cent was not due until thirty- 
five days after completion of the building. How, then, can it 
be claimed that the contractor was entitled to receive any- 
thing more than 75 per cent of the value of the work done by 
him? The 25 per cent, in value, of the work done, was clearly 
a portion of the work for which no payment was yet due 
under the fifth clause of the contract, and the loss of this, 
under the agreement, fell on the contractor.” 


The fire having occurred between the 15th of one 
month and the 1st of the next, the court held there 
could be no recovery for work done after the 15th. 
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A Suburban Cottage of Six Rooms 


Foundations of Concrete with Brick Underpinning 


—Walls and Roofs Are Covered with Shingles 


HE interest which attaches to con- 
veniently arranged dwellings of 
the cozy cottage type of archi- 
tecture has moved us to present 
as the basis of our colored sup- 
plemental plate this month a de- 
sign of this character. The cot- 
cai tage is of frame construction, 
*4 with 10-in. concrete foundation 
walls resting on footings of con- 
“ey crete 10 in. thick and 22 in. wide, 
all concrete to be mixed in the 
proportions of one of cement to 
three of sand and five of broken stone. The ex- 
terior frame is to be covered with sheathing boards 
over which is to be placed a heavy layer of building 
paper, this in turn being covered with red cedar 


shingles laid 51% in. to the weather on the roof, 4 in. : 


to the weather on porches and dormers, and 5 in. to 
the weather on the sidewalls. Before being laid 
the shingles are to be dipped in Cabot’s shingle 
stain. 

Arrangement of Rooms 


The cottage has been designed to occupy a plot 
of ground having a frontage of 75 ft. and a depth 
of 100 ft. An inspection of the plans presented on 
the facing page shows the feature of the layout to 
be the living room, which occupies the entire cen- 
tral portion of the building, extending from front 
to rear and communicating at both fronts with a 
covered porch through casement doors. At one end 
of the living room is an open fireplace with red 
brick hearth. At the right of the living room is a 
passageway communicating with two _ sleeping 
rooms and bathroom, while at the left is a sleep- 
ing room and the kitchen. In the attic is a fourth 
sleeping room. 

The living room is also intended to be used as a 
dining room, although in the summer months the 
screened porch at the rear can be used for this pur- 
pose if so desired. 


The Chimney 


One chimney supplies the kitchen, the living 
room and the furnace in the cellar. The entrance 
to the cellar is by means of a stairway leading 
directly from the kitchen. The chimney is to be 
built of common brick laid in a good cement mortar 
and the three flues to have vitrified flue lining. 
The chimney breast below the mantel shelf in the 
living room is to be covered with stucco and tile 
set in, as indicated in the details, with a tapestry 
brick base. 

The cellar is located under the kitchen wing of 
the house, and contains the furnace and storage 
rooms, the floor being of concrete and the walls 
whitewashed. 

According to the specifications of the architect, 


the first floor beams are to be 2 x 10 in., placed 
16 in. on centers; the second floor beams 2 x 6 in., 
placed 16 in. on centers; the rafters 2 x 6 in., placed 
20 in. on centers. The plates and corner posts are 
to be 2 x 4 in., the sill 4 x 6 in. and the studs 
2x 4 in., the latter being placed 16 in. on centers. 
All beams are to be of spruce. 


Floors and Trim 


The rooms of the first story are to have double 
floors, with building felt placed over the sub-floor. 
The finish floor is to be of 7% x 2% in. North Caro- 
lina comb-grain pine. The attic floor is to be 
7% x 4 in. pine. 

All doors and trim are to be of cypress. The 
windows and door frames, as well as all outside 
trim, are to be of white pine. 

The bedroom in the attic, as well as ceiling of 
cellar, is to be finished off with a good wall board. 

The interior walls of the cottage are to be plas- 
tered two-coat work, with a sand finish in the 
living room and a hard, smooth finish in all other 
rooms. The walls in the living room are to be 
paneled off to the height of the mantel shelf with 
4-in. plain strips. The plastering, having a sand 
finish, is to be tinted in the panels and above to 
the picture mold a deep golden yellow. The ceiling 
and plaster cornice down to the picture mold is to 
be a delicate warm gray. The stucco of the mantel 
is to be tinted a cream color and the tile is to be 
dark red. All living room trim is to be stained a 
deep rich brown with a dull finish. 


The Kitchen and Bathroom 


In the kitchen and bathroom the trim is to be 
enameled white and the walls and ceiling treated 
with a waterproof paint. 

The bedroom trim is to be stained and the walls 
painted, carrying around each room a paper border 
which shall be in harmony with the tints selected 
for the walls. The ceilings are to be left white. 

The living room trim and doors are to be stained 
and rubbed to a smooth dull finish. 

The floors of the various rooms are to be filled 
and finished with two coats of wax and polished. 
The trim and doors in the bedrooms are to be 
stained and brought to a dull finish. 

The kitchen and bathroom are to have three coats 
of enamel paint. 

The outside trim is to be primed with lead and 
oil and given two coats of paint. Both sides of the 
sheet-metal work are to be treated with two coats 
of mineral paint. 

The hardware throughout the house is to be of a 
bronze plate finish and the glass used is to be 
double-thick American of the best quality. 

The plumbing is to be of Standard make, and 
all exposed pipes in the bathroom are to have a 
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nickel-plated finish. All the rough pipes exposed 
in the kitchen are to be painted with enamel paint. 
The kitchen is to contain an iron enamel sink, a 
two-part soapstone wash tray with removable per- 
forated metal covers, and a 40-gal. galvanized iron 
hot-water boiler over the range. The bathroom is 
to be equipped with complete shower-bath arrange- 
ment, a water-closet with china bowl and low-down 
tank, and washstand with marble top and china 
basin. All fixtures are to be properly supplied with 
hot and cold water. The bathroom floor is to be 
covered with square tile and have a sanitary cove 
and base. 

All rooms are to have outlets for gas fixtures, 
and so arranged that combination electric and gas 
fixtures may be used. 

The down spouts shall be 3 x 3 in. square and 
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shall be made of corrugated galvanized iron. 

It is intended that the cottage be heated by fur- 
nace installed in the cellar and of sufficient size to 
heat the building to 70 deg. in zero weather. All 
hot-air ducts are to be covered with asbestos, and 
all registers are to be of such a finish as to match 
the hardware. 

The house is to be wired for electric lighting, 
and all rooms are to have at least two outlets. 

The architect calculates the cubical content of the 
house at 25,197 cu. ft. and the cost at 18c. per cu. ft. 
He states that the estimate and specifications are 
based on prices, labor and materials on Long Island 
about 80 miles from New York City. 

The architect is Arthur Weindorf, Long Island 
City, N. Y., or care of THE BUILDING AGE, 239 West 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York City. 


Convention of Builders Exchanges 


National Body Meets at Baltimore—President Lew- 
man Delivers Stirring Address—New Officers Elected 


HAT was undoubtedly the most successful 
Y¢ meeting of builders of the country both 
as regards numbers and interest mani- 
fested, occurred in the city of Baltimore, Feb. 22 
to 24 on the occasion of the fifth annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Builders’ Ex- 
changes. The gathering was highly representative 
of the building interests and the delegates in at- 
tendance numbered nearly 500. The sessions were 
held in the Roof Garden of the Emerson Hotel, 
and as fast as the members arrived they were 
presented with badges and copies of a handsome 
booklet entitled, “Baltimore of To-day,” containing 
much information and many pictures of the city. 
The early arrivals among the delegates attended 
an informal reception given by the Baltimore Build- 
ers’ Exchange and the Ladies Auxiliary Committee 
to the delegates and guests on the evening of Feb. 
21. The reception committee, headed by James A. 
Marrian and A. H. Sieman as chairman and vice- 
chairman, also included President Herbert J. West 
and Secretary I. Herbert Scates of the Baltimore 
Builders’ Exchange, and Vice-president John 
Trainor of the National Association. 


Tuesday’s Session 


The first session of the convention proper was 
held on the morning of Feb. 22 with President 
H. L. Lewman in the chair. This session was 
largely taken up with greetings by Vice-president 
John Trainor of the National Association, and ad- 
dresses of welcome by Secretary of State T. W. 
Simmons, Assistant City Solicitor B. H. McKind- 
less and Herbert J. West, president of the local 
Exchange. Response was made by Ralph Mc- 
Lauran of San Francisco, who was warmly ap- 
plauded. 

The address of the morning was by R. Clipston 
Sturgis of Boston, a past-president of the Ameri- 


can Institute of Architects. The speaker asserted 
that the present system of placing bids and grinding 
prices down to the depth of inferiority was noth- 
ing short of a blot on the reputation of honest 
and straightforward builders who are forced to 
share the disfavor resulting from a bad system. 
He urged a remedy whereby owner as well as 
builder, contractor, engineer, architect and me- 
chanic would mutually profit. He suggested a gen- 
eral getting-together, which for its principal pur- 
pose would have a building-up of confidence and 
the abolition of internal discord. After this con- 
fidence had been brought into existence the public 
should be educated to the fact that there really 
existed honest and honorable persons in the United 
States who are willing to give and take a fair deal. 

In bitter terms the speaker condemned petty 
specializing where lines are drawn and mechanics 
are not allowed to overstep a certain mark which 
bounds their province in the construction of a 
building. This he said, no matter what price the 
mechanic was paid, was unfair to him inasmuch 
as it necessarily hindered his education and privi- 
leges without apparent reason. 

Principal among the things to be accomplished, 
he said, was confidence. This, once generated, 
would create a different spirit in the business 
world and would result in the realization of real 
Christianity—faith in fellow man, all of which he 
stated would work out a beautiful system of fatr 
dealing, and was after all, the goal of the builders’ 
exchanges of the country. 

The president then appointed committees on Cre- 
dentials, Constitution and By-Laws, Resolutions and 
Conference. President Lewman also appointed the 
following as assistant secretaries for the conven- 
tion: C. H. Bowen, John Hauch, A. J. Mahon, C. 
P. Massard, Daniel Carey and O. G. Albrecht. 

In the afternoon the delegates and their wives 
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were taken on an automobile sightseeing tour of 
the city, and in the evening the delegates were 
treated to an oyster roast at Recreation Pier. 


Wednesday Morning Session 


The second day’s proceedings consisted very 
largely of the presentation of reports and discus- 
sions thereon. The event of the session was the 
address of President Lewman, extracts from which 
follow: 

President Lewman’s Address 


Four years ago our National Association was formed 
for the purpose of advancing and protecting the in- 
terests of the builder. Volumes have been written upon 
the most desirable methods of attaining a complete and 
closely related system of organization, and many in- 
genious suggestions have been advanced. But the diffi- 
culties are very great and the factors and interests to 
be co-ordinated are numerous and diversified. We have 
reached certain definite conclusions and have developed 
policies with reference to the fundamental principles of 
organization which coincide with the views of many 
observant men. The general acceptance of these prin- 
ciples with our actual concrete achievements, and the 
benefits we have already derived, assure us that we 
are on the right road, and are progressing toward the 
formulation of a complete Code of Practice, the most 
stupendous and necessary problem with which the 
builder has ever grappled. 

Since the dawn of civilization it has been the duty 
of the builder to provide habitations for mankind. In 
so doing, he has constantly been confronted with many 
serious problems. He has successfully coped with those 
of handicraft and construction which is evidenced by 
the wonderful skyscrapers and other building marvels 
of the age. This success has been an important element 
in the improvement of our country; but the wonderful 
development of the purely mechanical part of the 
builder’s work has not been accompanied by a like im- 
provement in his business customs and methods—in fact 
these are in many ways very crude and have only 
slightly advanced in the past century. 


Mechanical Progress of the Builder’s Work 


This mechanical progress of our business is no- 
ticeable, in a variable degree, throughout the domain 
of the building industry, and shows the facility with 
which the purely structural and engineering problems 
have been mastered. We see the best organized com- 
panies in the world to-day in the realm of the build- 
ing business. These wonderful machines work with 
a precision that excites the admiration and envy of 
all, and the men who are their leaders are capable 
of effective organization in any line of business. It is 
remarkable that this marvelous talent, which they have 
developed, should be coupled with, and hampered by 
antiquated, unfair and burdensome methods and be 
conducted in such an immature and rambling manner 
in what may be termed the commercial or business 
side of our vocation. 

We all appreciate fully our responsibilities and ob- 
ligations to our fellow men in the development of 
economical construction and mechanical efficiency, nev- 
ertheless our primary and fundamental purpose is to 
reap the value of our services for the support and 
comfort of ourselves and dependents. We must also 
appreciate the fact that the highest mechanical skill 
can only be reached under sound business conditions 
and that the development we have attained along struc- 
tural lines has been achieved in spite of our stunted 
and neglected business growth. In the matter of erect- 
ing a steel framework, placing a difficult foundation 
and all the many practical propositions the builder 
faces from day to day, we must recognize the sound- 
ness of judgment and skill with which he handles 
problems that would baffle men whose capacity had 
not been developed along such strenuous physical lines. 
But notice how differently he acts when it comes to 
the wording of a contract, and how many important 
latent and implied obligations he carelessly and need- 
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lessly assumes. As an illustration: we permitted the 
architect until recently—and still in some localities— 
to be the final judge, without appeal, of his. own acts, 
documents, and errors, thus waiving our rights to ap- 
peal to arbitration or the courts in case of. disputes or 
differences. Such a condition exists in no other branch 
of commerce or industry in the civilized world. The 
courts when called upon to interpret and adjudicate 
such arbitrary conditions, have uniformly shown a 
great repugnance toward their manifest injustice hav- 
ing frequently called the attention of owners and build- 
ers to their oppressive and unbusinesslike character. 


Business System of the Builder 


The builder spends large sums of money annually 
under a business system which has advanced but little 
since the early days. The savage knew the number of 
beads or amount of liquor he was to receive for his 
furs, but the builder, when he contracts for work un- 
der the old contract documents, names a price to erect 
a building, leaving many of the important elements 
that determine its cost to be “decided as the work 
progresses.” He often receives his pay at the “dis- 
cretion of the architect” instead of at fixed times, as 
is customary in all other lines of business. He assumes 
responsibility for buildings and guarantees the integrity 
of heating, electrical and plumbing systems, conceived, 
planned and executed under the direction of another, 
and leaves in the owner’s hands, large sums of money 
to make good defects for which he is in no way re- 
sponsible. He agrees to execute the work with the 
very noticeable absence of an accurate definition as to 
what constitutes quality. He accepts responsibility and 
guarantees the soundness and capability of mechanical 
and engineering constructions when he has no voice in 
determining their materials or design. In dealing with 
architects and owners, how many unreasonable burdens 
are imposed and just claims denied for want of tech- 
nical business knowledge or attention! In competition 
how foolishly he allows conditions of unfairness, treach- 
ery, auctioning of bids, and other well known and easily 
remedied evils to exist! In fact our lack of ethics 
in the manner of conducting competition is appalling. 

A chain is only as strong as its weakest link and it 
will not profit us to excite the wonder and admiration 
of the world for our mechanical achievements if we con- 
tinue to excite its amazement at our lack of business 
prudence. It is the weak part of any structure we 
hasten toe strengthen. It is not the strong and fully 
developed part that needs prompt and careful attention. 
I cannot pass from this subject without saying that 
there is no sadder sight than that of a thoroughly 
capable and proficient builder coming to the end of 
a useful and industrious life of true public service, 


impoverished and dependent because of his lack of busi- - 


ness precautions and ability to reap the financial re- 
ward of his efforts. 


Code cf Ethics 


It is singular that such an important industry has 
never developed some well-defined Code of Ethics under 
which to conduct its business, in order to be fair to all 
interested parties, as have all other branches of com- 
merce and professions. This is a serious problem, and 
one in which we have the most intense interest. We 
have two splendid examples of organization after which 
to pattern; the banks and financial institutions with 
an organization for full co-operation, providing its mem- 
bers with all reasonable protection, and business in- 
formation, and we have the different laborers and me- 
chanics with a nation-wide organization whose con- 
ditions are recognized in practically every section of 
the country. Contrast these two associations with the 
builders, who generally act independent and as indi- 
viduals and who are proceeding under unsound and 
archaic commercial methods, generally failing to con- 
sider and co-operate with fellow craftsmen. As our 
business is conducted to-day, we meet in common cen- 
ters to enter competition, ungoverned and uncontrolled 
by ethics and often without fair intentions, each man 
being a free lance, allowed without restraint, to follow 
his own ideas regardless of whether they are honest, 
fair to others, or businesslike. He is permitted to 
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pursue his objects and often performs deeds that 
of a character dangerous to business principles, unfair 
to owners, fellow builders, and the business community, 
often casting all ideas of fair dealing and business pro- 
tection of himself and his calling to the four winds. 
Bids are many times secured under what practically 
means misrepresentation and the violating of pledges 
either made or understood. They are invited and re- 
ceived under an actual or implied promise of an award 
to the lowest responsible bidder and then immediately 
rejected; resulting in practically an auction, where all 
ethics and fairness are ignored. To call for bids with 
no intention to award the work to the lowest re- 
sponsible and competent bidder is fraudulent, and re- 
jecting them and calling for new proposals upon some 
slight pretext or change is generally deliberate misrep- 
resentation. Sometimes this is intended to be used as 
a basis for future negotiations; sometimes to favor a 
bidder in an endeavor to secure the work for him, and 
often other motives equally unfair and unbusinesslike. 
We find bids that require great knowledge and ex- 
pense in their preparation treated without reasonable 
consideration; large sums expended in competition when 
the work is never awarded, and no compensation given 
the bidders; misrepresentation and unfair means used 
to force down the price of a bidder and many obnox- 
ious and inequitable actions. To stamp out these 
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while our vocation is apparently idly drifting and fail- 
ing to give the proper attention to this important phase 
of our business, when as a matter of fact, we should be 
studying this question and be represented in its con- 
sideration and just settlement as practically all other 
branches of commerce are doing to-day. Of course our 
aims and purposes should always be to bear ourselves 
creditably among our fellowmen; and our thoughts, 
expressions and actions should be at all times made 
clear that we are not seeking to form an organization 
to restrain or throttle fair competition, but that we 
wish to encourage competition on equitable lines. What 
we seek is organization for the protection, advance- 
ment and conservation of our interests against unfair 
business practices and to promote stable and well- 
organized business institutions, in order to render good 
service. Our highest courts have drawn a clear line 
of distinction between these two types of organization 
prohibiting the former and encouraging the latter. 
We should conduct our business in such a manner 
that builders’ organizations in the public’s mind will 
be synonmous with honest and fair dealing, sane and 
correct business principles, and for whatever tends to 
promote and elevate our calling. A line between this 
type and the unscrupulous builder should be clearly 
drawn before the public, and the results will soon im- 
press us with the advantages of this Code of Ethics. 


Ssecy. I. H. SCATES 
OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


MIcH. 
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practices which are harmful to the architect, the owner, 
and the builder, should be our aim and purpose. These 
and many other improprieties and irregularities that 
permeate the whole system of receiving bids, awarding 
and conducting building contracts should have imme- 
diate attention and be settled in a manner fair to all, 
and in this progressive age, these constitute a national 
question which can only be determined and brought to 
a finality by national consideration and co-operation. 
A just settlement means a new era of businesslike 
procedure in the conduct of building—a day to be 
welcomed by architects, builders, and owners and all 
the interests creating the owner’s investment. 

We have a striking illustration of the importance 
of this question before us. Our Federal Government 
for the protection of public carriers and other branches 
of commerce, prescribe methods, minimum rates, and 
other essential fundamentals in order to protect the 
public and to conserve the interests of all concerned. 
Likewise we have federal laws governing corporations, 
powerful companies and individuals that prevent them 
from destroying the weaker competitors or imposing 
unfair or burdensome methods on others. We find 
many prominent attorneys devoting their life and 
thought to this question; the courts of our land writing 
opinions on what is proper and what is improper. 

I mention this to impress upon the builder the im- 
mensity and importance of this question that is receiv- 
ing the thought of the greatest minds of our nation, 


A proper Code of Ethics will give higher caste to our 
calling, and improve our members in many ways. We 
found the progressive and fair-minded architects, the 
owners and business interests of the nation with us on 
“Contract Reform,” and I am confident they will assist 
in the remedy of these unfortunate disabilities and un- 
necessary costs imposed on building. 

At the present time considerable thought, experience 
and expert advice are being directed to manufacturing 
efficiency. It is a very important problem to manu- 
facturers that they not only consider the actual manu- 
facturing problem but at the same time give equal 
thought to the questions of what is fair and unfair in 
representation of merchandise, sales, competition, 
errors, collections, etc., and many of the other elements 
necessary to the conduct of a fair and successful bust- 
ness that lie beyond the confines of actual labor and 
material. These are wisely handled by most all other 
branches of commerce through organization. Experi- 
enced business men attach a great deal of importance 
to these phases of their business, then why should not 
the builder give this commanding matter the attention 
and consideration it deserves. 

Your interests as individuals are generally parallel 
and identical; however, being a compound organization, 
there are times when the interests of the component 
parts are in opposition. The resultant condition often 
produces a very serious situation in our organization. 
Discipline and well considered actions are required for 
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the proper conduct and settlement of these perplexing 
problems. A full and just consideration of the rights 
of all interests with fair and equitable intentions must 
govern and determine our policies on this very impor- 
tant phase of our business. 


How to Avoid Possible Rupture of Relations 


Unless wisdom and equity are rightly adhered to in 
their settlement we are likely to permit or bring about 
differences and possible rupture. Individuals or organ- 
ized interests who are in opposition to us and who de- 
sire to arrest our progress and defeat our purposes, 
realize that this is our most vulnerable point of attack, 
consequently at times we have to contend with these 
antagonistic elements, which bring about dangerous 
internal dissensions by misrepresentation, distorting of 
facts and conditions, and many other irritating meth- 
ods. This strategy, often not fully understood by our 
members, frequently causes unnecessary differences be- 
tween general contractors, sub-contractors, material 
dealers and manufacturers. Sometimes this attempt 
to center our attention on internal matters of this na- 
ture has a strong and frequently successful tendency 
to take our attention from dangerous external matters 
that are vitally opposing our success. This proceedure 
has been noticeable in certain localities, in our cam- 
paign for contract reform. Any such attempt to destroy 
our efficiency as a unit should be avoided and promptly 
eradicated. I desire to warn you to be ever alert, and 
guard against such disasters brought on by external 
force, by influence within our organization. 


Building Business Prosperous 


I am convinced from the information I have received 
from our local associations that the building business 
of the nation is now entering an era of prosperity 
never before equaled. In the execution of this volume 
of business that is now at our door, we should realize 
our duty to the public and avoid the burden of unneces- 
sary labor and material. 

It is our duty to give the public skilled and economical 
service. We are generally a factor and not a producer, 
usually providing. in our price for all inherent and 
contingent costs—consequently the great burden of 
superfluous cost and loss which has always been ab- 
normal must enter into the owner’s investment. 

Under the head of unnecessary loss we find exorbi- 
tant and wasteful material and labor conditions and 
costs, burdensome building codes, antiquated contract 
provisions, allowances for indefinite descriptions and 
provisions in specifications, disputes between various 
organizations and crafts, and many other extrava- 
gances. The interest accumulating yearly upon this 
excess investment forced upon the consumer makes 
this supercost a sum beyond the sphere of human com- 
prehension, and emphasizes and brings out the neces- 
sity for strict justice in adjusting all labor and mate- 
rial costs and conditions. This is an obligation im- 
posed upon us which we should properly recognize in 
this era of approaching prosperity. 


Relationship Between Contractors and Sub- 
Contractors in Bidding 


Regarding the question of the relationship between 
contractors and sub-contractors in bidding, I sincerely 
hope you will, in discussing and settling this question 
consider the rights of all, exercise diplomacy, equity 
and discipline, always remembering that we necessarily 
are a composite organization and that all its integral 
parts are entitled to liberality in judgment of their 
position and acts. 

There are many serious questions that will come 
before this convention for consideration and determina- 
tion, such as Quantity and Quality, Survey, Ethics in 
Bidding, Methods of Raising Funds for the Conduct of 
the Organization, and many other important matters. 
I am confident you will solve them to the best interest 
of all concerned. 

I wish to express my appreciation of the great as- 
sistance rendered the Association and myself by J. M. 
Vollmer, our worthy and efficient secretary. These 
two years of labor by him in our behalf should be 
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recognized and appreciated by every member of the 
Association; it is seldom we find a man so devoted and 
interested in his work. Our success in the past two 
years is very largely due to his capacity and experience 
so loyally and industriously applied. 


Secretary and General Manager in One 


During the year I visited an exchange whose secre- 
tary had the title of Secretary and General Manager. 
I was impressed with the accuracy of this description, 
as our secretaries very largely contribute to the man- 
agement of the Exchange. The success of the National 
Association is due largely to the work of the secretaries 
of our affiliated associations. I wish to extend the 
thanks on behalf of the Association and myself for 
their earnest endeavor to promote our interest. 

The address of I. H. Scates on “Organization and 
Co-operation” before the Michigan builders’ State 
meeting recently is a masterpiece that you should 
all read and study. His years of experience, his labor 
devoted to our welfare, and his keen perception are 
shown in this splendid article. 

At the close of this convention my term of office 
ceases, likewise my membership in this association, as 
my investments and interests are no longer identified 
with the building business, but are involved in a man- 
ufacturing plant that requires my attention. 


Classification of Architects 


In retiring I desire particularly to call your atten- 
tion to one matter, and I hope you will consider it 
very seriously, as I think this largely influences your 
future success. I refer to “The Classification of Archi- 
tects.” Though people understand there are doctors. 
and quack doctors, lawyers and shysters, and so on 
through all trades and professions, yet we generally 
permit the people to believe that there is no distinction 
between architects. 

This situation is unique, and is no doubt brought 
about by our past subserviency, and our present en- 
forced silence and submission in localities where the 
new contract documents are not in use. This of 
course results in the builders being forced to hold 
themselves in awe, on account of business diplomacy, 
and suppress their true opinions regarding the methods 
of this type. 

It appears to me that it is our duty to the public 
and ourselves to use sterner methods than those of the 
past year and turn the full light of publicity upon 
architects who refuse to use the new Documents, and 
who are still clinging to what Mr. Sturgis designates as 
“comfortable blanket clauses under which the ignorant 
and incompetent architect seeks to protect himself.” 
Proper attention on our part to these self-indulgent 
architects will soon form a clear line of demarcation, 
which will be readily recognized by an owner who is 
about to employ an architect. We should always make 
clear to the public and the owners the unnecessary ex- 
pense and delay this method adds to the cost of. the 
improvement. This type should be subjected to merci- 
less public criticism and legal regulation. The reason 
for such action is not far to seek. You may just as 
easily imagine Nero being subjected to an intelligent 
criticism by the sycophants surrounding his throne as 
to expect an architect of this class to be criticized by 
a building fraternity which he has the power to make 
or break. 

This is no abstraction, but a frequent condition, and 
there is not one man within the sound of my voice 
who cannot immediately summon up instances where 
the ill will and the oppression of an architect of this 
type have been invoked by a frank criticism made with- 
out thought of malice but dictated by a sincere desire 
to prevent the squandering of the owner’s capital. 


The New Policy 


I say to you that such a situation is intolerable, and 
unless you appreciate the truly revolutionary charac- 
ter of our new policy and unless you realize that the 
builder is placed upon a new plane of equity and dig- 
nity and that our calling has been rid of the incubus 
of demoralizing subserviency to this method, you will 
have lost the fundamental keynote of our work. 
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Having bound ourselves together with the strong 
ties of our organization and having united our experi- 
ence and acquired the strength and influence as a unit 
necessary for guiding our deliberations, determining 
our policies and enforcing their execution, we should 
now proceed to the proper regulation of such current 
matters of our business as will accrue to our common 
benefit, without imposing any burden or hardship upon 
anyone, always having uppermost in our thoughts the 
right of all others, and never permitting personal ad- 
vantage to interfere with the high aim of our calling. 


The delivery of this stirring address, voicing as 
it did the sentiment of the very best elements 
in the building industry, was received with thunders 
of applause from the attending delegates who fol- 
lowed every declaration of principle with the keen- 
est interest. 


Wednesday Afternoon Session 


The afternoon session was given up to reports 
of committees and an address by Richard Ferge 
of Milwaukee. One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of this session was the report of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole covering comments of dele- 
gates as to general conditions existing in various 
parts of the country. 


The Theater Party 


In the evening the center of the stage, so to 
speak, was held by the ‘Builders’ Exchange Min- 
strels” at Aubaugh’s Theater, which was well filled 
with delegates and friends. The show was “put 
on” as one of the attractions of the Builders’ Con- 
vention and the parts were played by amateurs 
and everyone shared in the glory. E. Claire Urban 
was the director, J. E. Duggen the interlocutor, 
Arthur P. Pierce and W. A. Marshall the ends. 
In the second half of the program Mr. Pierce 
gave a capital imitation of Bert Williams and his 
famous game of Pantomime Poker. During the 
intermission the audience amused itself by send- 
ing up toy balloons. The Indianapolis delegation 
distributed a headgear of Oriental appearance with 
“Indianapolis 1917” emblazoned thereon. 


Thursday Morning Session 


On Thursday the feature of the forenoon session 
was an address by James A. Emery of Washington, 
D. C., who took for his topic the establishment of 
an American merchant marine and made an urgent 
plea for the creation of a good system of carrier 
ships flying the American flag, Speaking extempo- 
raneously, Mr. Emery urged the builders to study 
the interests of one another and to co-operate one 
with another, citing the fact that the building in- 
dustry was the oldest of all and for that reason 
should be the strongest. He briefly traced its his- 
tory back to the days of the first man who provided 
shelter for himself. 

He referred also to the unsatisfactory laws and 
rules which existed not only in the various organi- 
zations of the country, but in every city and State. 
He mentioned the great number of unnecessary 
laws enacted in the last few years and pleaded with 
members of the Builders’ Exchanges throughout 
the land to study these conditions and be guarded in 
what they do. 

President Lewman then introduced S. B. Det- 
wiler, representing the National Lumbermen’s As- 
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sociation, who delivered an address on behalf of 
that organization, pointing out that the lumbermen 
were willing and anxious to establish a system of 
co-operation with builders with a view to giving 
the best service possible. 


Report of Various Committees 


Following this address the report of the Field 
Commissioner was read by Benjamin K. Nausbaum 
of Philadelphia. He stated that during his activi- 
ties and investigation during the past year he had 
learned of the membership campaigns which had 
been inaugurated and of the many new members 
who had been secured by various builders’ ex- 
changes throughout the country. He suggested that 
a permanent information bureau be established in 
connection with each of the builders’ exchanges 
affiliated with the National body. 

The report of the standing committee was next 
submitted, and J. A. G. Baddorf of Kansas City 
read the report of the labor committee. He stated 
that during the year there had been a number of 
serious strikes in the building industry, but all had 
been settled by arbitration. 

At this point of the proceedings the convention 
was informed of what had transpired during the 
executive session held.the day before. The prin- 
cipal work was the formation of a policy governing 
the official publication of the association. 

The committee on Quantity Survey recommended 
a further investigation along the line indicated and 
expressed the opinion that constant communication 
with the American Institute of Architects should 
be maintained throughout the year relative to the 
recently adopted Contract Documents. 

At 1 o’clock in the afternoon the visiting ladies 
were entertained by the management of the Fidel- 
ity & Deposit Company, the invitations to the en- 
tertainment having been extended by former Gov- 
ernor Warfield. 


Thursday Afternoon Session 


The principal business of the afternoon session 
of Thursday, Feb. 24, was the election of officers 
and Board of Control for the ensuing year. The 
result of the voting was as follows: 


Officers for 1917 


President—John Trainor of Baltimore, Md. 
First Vice-President—H. K. Cochran of Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 
Second Vice-President—Henry Otis of Detroit, 
Mich. 
Treasurer—George CC. Schroeder of Grand 


Rapids, Mich. 
Secretary—lI. H. Scates of Baltimore, Md. 


Board of Control 


C. J. Kelly, New York, N. Y.; D. A. Farrell, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Franklin M. Harris, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Harry I. Wood, Louisville, Ky.; C. A. Dubel, 
Sioux City, Iowa; R. L. Watson, Columbus, Ohio; 
C. C. Pierson, Indianapolis, Ind.; D. C. McChord, 
Dallas, Tex.; Ralph McLeran, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Henry Ferge, Sr., Milwaukee, Wis., and Perry W. 
Ruth, Norfolk, Va. 

The newly elected officers were then installed, 
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after which suggestions were offered for the devel- 
opment and extension of the organization. 


Mr. Lewman an Honorary Member 


A pleasing feature of the convention was the 
election of retiring President H. L. Lewman to an 
honorary life membership in recognition of his 
untiring services during the two years in which he 
held the office of president. During this time he 
was able, with the assistance of Secretary J. M. 
Vollmer, to increase the membership of the organi- 
zation 175 per cent, making it not only one or the 
largest commercial organizations in the world, but 
establishing it as a most useful vehicle for advanc- 
ing the interests of all those engaged in the busi- 
ness of building construction. 


Place of Next Convention 


The contest for the place of holding the 1917 con- 
vention was most spirited, but Atlanta, Ga., was 
finally selected, the first ballot showing that city to 
have secured 197 votes, Detroit 191 and Indian- 
apolis 168. Two or three other cities had scattering 
votes. The next ballot was almost as close, but 
finally Detroit and Indianapolis withdrew in favor 
of Atlanta, and a unanimous vote was recorded. 


The Ball on the Roof Garden 


The entertainment features of the convention 
were concluded on the evening of Thursday, Feb. 
24, with a ball on the roof garden of the Hotel Em- 
erson, which was a fitting climax to a succession of 
pleasant events, and it is hard to say whether the 
Baltimore hosts or their out-of-town guests had the 
better time. 


Trip to Washington and Annapolis 


On Friday, Feb. 25, the delegates and ladies to 
the number of about 200 were the guests of the 
Builders’ and Manufacturers’ Exchange of Wash- 
ington, D. C. The trip from Baltimore was made 
by special train over the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road. Secretary Charles E. Welsh of the Wash- 
ington Exchange was in general charge of the 
trip, and naturally he was a very busy person 
about the Hotel Emerson on the day before, gather- 
ing together as many delegates as cared to make 
the trip. Upon arrival in Washington the visitors 
were taken on an automobile tour of the city, then 
entertained at luncheon and afterward were re- 
ceived by President Wilson at the White House. 

On Saturday, Feb. 26, the delegates and ladies 
visited historic Annapolis, and were given a recep- 
tion at the Capitol by Gov. Emerson C. Harrington 
of Maryland. Following a luncheon at Carvel Hall 
there was a visit to the United States Naval Acad- 
emy, and then came the return to Baltimore. 
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A New Fourteen Story Hotel 


Plans have recently been filed in the Borough of 
Manhattan, New York City, for a fourteen-story 
apartment hotel to occupy a plot 40 x 100 ft. in 
West Sixty-ninth Street, and cost $260,000. The 
plans by Architects Schwartz & Gross, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, were the first filed which comply with 
the new Building Code as regards light and ventila- 
tion, which went into effect March 14. 
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Conference of Secretaires of Builders’ Exchanges 


The day before the members of the National As- 
sociation of Builders’ Exchanges went into session 
the secretaries of many of the affiliated bodies held 
an all-day session and were the guests at luncheon 
of the Builders’ Exchange of Baltimore. The de 
liberations of the body were presided over by 
Charles A. Bowen, the genial secretary of the Build- 
ers’ and Traders’ Exchange of Detroit, while A. H. 
Shank, the popular secretary of the Grand Rapids 
Exchange, acted as secretary. 

The sessions were largely taken up with a discus- 
sion of a number of important phases of exchange 
work, and among the questions were several on 
“Legislation,” “Labor,” “National Organ,” “Code of 
Ethics,” “Committee Work,” “Policy of Secretaries’ 
Conference,” “Sociability,” “Co-operation, and Rec- 
iprocity,” “Collection of Dues” and “The Field.” 

The secretaries of Exchanges in attendance at 
this conference included the following: 


Charles A. Bowen of Detroit, Mich. 

A. H. Shank of Grand Rapids, Mich. 

I. H. Scates of Baltimore, Md. 

C. B. Pitt, Assistant Secretary of Baltimore, Md. 

Ed. Walters of the Master Builders’ Association, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Samuel B. Donnelly of New York City. 

H. J. Mahon of Rochester, N. Y. 

Howard Faust of Reading, Pa. 

J. D. Stringer of Johnstown, Pa. 

Vernon J. Dietz of Johnstown, Pa. 

Henry J. Cohlgraff of Chicago, IIl. 

E. M. Craig of the Building Contractors’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Ill. 

Charles F. Weltz of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A. A. Weingarten of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Paul J. Harvey of Youngstown, Ohio. 

Frank G. Boyd of St. Louis, Mo. 

J. M. Vollmer of Louisville, Ky. 

Lee Parrish of Nashville, Tenn. 

J. H. Snoddy of Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Fred R. Stair of Knoxville, Tenn. 

C. P. Massard of Des Moines, Iowa. 

P. A. Bendfeldt of Richmond, Ind. 

John Hauck of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Oswald H. Albricht of Milwaukee, Wis. 

A. V. Stein, Assistant Secretary, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Benjamin K. Nusbaum of Milwaukee, Wis., Field 
Secretary of the National Association of 
Builders’ Exchanges. 

V. R. Gould of Omaha, Neb. 

Clark Shelly of Omaha, Neb. 

Philip Williams of Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Dan Carey of Atlanta, Ga. 

George F. Wadsworth of Norfolk, Va. 

Charles E. Welsh of Washington, D. C. 


Secretary Scates of the Baltimore Exchange and 
General Commissioner of the national body, urged 
the establishment of a ‘National Organ” and the 
matter was taken into convention proper with a rec- 
ommendation from the conference that such a pub- 
lication be launched. 


North Jersey Master Builders’ Association 


Leading builders in Hudson County have recently 
formed an association, the objects being to promote 
the general welfare of builders and contractors. It 
is known as the North Jersey Master Builders’ 
Association, with officers as follows: 


President. coke eee Samuel H. Rubine 
TOGSUT EC? |.) CRE eee Max L. Baylene 
SCT etary sk LY ak hoarse Samuel Horwitz 


Regular meetings of the association are held on 
the first and third Thursdays of each month. 
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Some Built-in Conveniences 


for the Modern Kitchen 


Features of Household Equipment 
which the Carpenter and Joiner 
Are Often Called Upon to Construct 


By CHARLES ALMA BYERS 


PLACE for everything, and everything 
in its place!” If there be any one 
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desirable auxiliaries, if space will permit of their 
being used. 


Se 


room more than another to which the 
average housewife wants to apply this rule in her 
home, it is the kitchen. As every woman knows, 
it is difficult enough to keep this room “in order” 
when conditions are at their very best. Therefore, 
the kitchen should be as conveniently arranged and 
equipped as possible. And it is gratifying to ob- 
serve that, in the modern home, wonderful progress 


Fig. 1—The Nine Little Spice Drawers a Feature the House- 
wife Will Appreciate 


Fig. 1 shows a section of ordinary cupboard 
and drawer space, but special attention, how- 
ever, is invited to the nine small spice drawers that 
occupy the center of the picture. These drawers 
are so arranged as to occupy an almost square space 
at one end of the counter-shelf that here divides 
the cupboard space of the kitchen into an upper 
and a lower section. The space occupied is ap- 


Fig. 2—Open View of a Well Designed Built-in Refrigerator 


Some Built-in Conveniences for the Kitchen 


is, at last, being made in this direction. This is 
particularly true of the bungalow, for no other type 
of home has brought about the introduction of so 
many built-in conveniences. 

The accompanying photographs are especially in- 
teresting as showing some of the numerous built-in 
features with which the kitchen may be equipped. 
Some of these conveniences, in design, are quite 
simple and ordinary and some are truly unique, but 


all of them will be found to constitute particularly 


proximately 15 in. high by 18 in. wide, and the 
drawers are about 10 in. long. The sides and the 
bottom of each drawer are of tin, and the ends are 
of wood, while the knobs are glass. The drawers 
may be drawn entirely out if desired, so that they 
may be used at the work table or elsewhere. A set 
of such drawers for spices costs very little and are 
particularly convenient. 

Another of the pictures Fig. 2 shows a still 
more desirable feature in this line—a built-in re-_ 
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frigerator. Being located in the kitchen, it is espe- 
cially convenient, and, extending from the floor to 
the height of the ordinary door, it is unusually 
roomy, being nearly 36 in. wide by 20 in. deep, 
inside measurements. It is equipped with one large 
door below and a small one above, each about 6 in. 
thick, the center being filled with sawdust. The 
lower compartment is provided with three shelves, 
constructed of wood strips, and the upper section is 
used to hold the ice. The piece of ice may be in- 
serted either through the door in the kitchen or 
through a small door opening onto the rear porch, 
and a drain for the water from the melting ice is 
naturally provided. An ice box of some kind is 
virtually a household necessity, and one of the type 
here shown is never in the way and is perhaps as 
inexpensive as any other kind, size considered. To 


Some Built-in Conveniences for the Kitchen—Fig. 3—A Well- 
Designed Closet for Storing Cooking Utensils 


make them air-tight, the doors are edged with can- 
vas. 

Fig. 3 shows a well-arranged closet for cooking 
and baking utensils, tins, pans, lids, etc. The 
interior walls are provided with numerous head- 
less nails on which to hang the different arti- 
cles, and the inside surface of the door is equipped 
with four well-designed racks or trays for holding 
the articles which cannot be hung on the nails. 
The closet is sufficiently roomy to hold practically 
all the necessary articles of this kind. 

In Fig. 4 is shown a collapsible table which can 
be used as a work table or a dining table for the 
servant, and when not in use it is entirely out of 
the way. This one is 36 in. long by 24 in. wide. It 
is fastened to the wall by two hinges placed along 
one of its longer edges, and a hinged iron brace 
underneath the center enables its being raised or 
lowered at will. When lowered it hangs so close to 
the wall as to take up no room whatever. A table 
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of this kind can be added to the equipment of al- 
most any kitchen, and will cost comparatively 
nothing. A stool of the kind here shown is, of 
course, a desirable adjunct thereof. 


Fig. 4—-A Collapsible Table of Great Convenience 


In Fig. 5 of the pictures are shown three 
flour bins of the more common type. Each of the 
bins is nearly 2 ft. deep by about 1 ft. sq. at the 
top, inside measurements. The board which forms 
the back, however, is set at a slant, so that the di- 
mensions at the bottom are approximately 12 by 3 
in. The bins are fastened with a hinge at the 
bottom, and by pulling outward on the knob at the 
top they are opened to access. They are held in 
such manner that they can be drawn outward only 
far enough to expose the opening. The bins occupy 
the space beneath one end of the sink drain-board, 
and immediately above them is a disappearing 
bread board of the usual type. 

There is shown in Fig. 6 of the pictures a com- 
bination of conveniences. Occupying wall space ap- 
proximately 3 ft. wide, extending from the floor to 


5—Three Flour Bins with Disappearing Bread Board 
Shown Above and Partially Drawn Out 


Fig. 


the ceiling, it would be extremely difficult to more 
compactly group so many very desirable features 
than is done in this arrangement. Placed at a 
height of 33 in. from the floor is a deep counter- 
shelf, and immediately beneath it is a bread board, 
24 in. wide by 18 in. deep, which may be pushed 
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back when not in use. Below this disappearing flour bins, or drawers, are lined with tin, curved in 
board, on one side, are two flour bins, and, on the such manner as to make the center deeper than the 
other side, are respectively an ordinary drawer di- front and back ends; and the door of the cabinet is 
equipped with a sort of shelf, near the lower edge, 
with a suspending brace at the edge nearer the 
hinges, on which rests the jar of lard, and which is 
swung outward from the cabinet by merely open- 
ing the door. Immediately above the counter- 
shelf are two shallow shelves, used for extracts and 


Fig. 8—The Ironing Board of the Built-in Type Fig. 9—A “Dutch” Breakfast Corner 
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ig. 7—A Draught Cooler Which Serves an Excellent 
ae Der odse as a Feature of the Kitchen Equipment 


Fig. 6—A Combination of Conveniences 


Some Built-in Conveniences for the Modern Kitchen 


other cooking or baking ingredients, which are 
either exposed to view or concealed by respectively 
raising or lowering a sliding door, the weight of 


vided into spice compartments and a cabinet for 
lard and other things, requiring considerable space, 
that may be needed in cooking or baking. The 
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which is counterbalanced in such manner as to 
cause it to remain in any position desired. And 
above the center portion is still another section, 
which is occupied by a sort of cupboard space, 
equipped with a pair of ordinary hinged doors. 
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shelf, the woman will find that nearly everything 
required in cooking or baking is so conveniently at 
hand that she will not be compelled to rise from 
her chair. 

A draught cooler, quite indispensable as a kitchen 
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Some Built-in Conveniences for the Modern Kitchen—Various Details of Construction 


The front surface of this section is set into the 
wall far enough to enable the raising of the sliding 
door of the middle section without causing inter- 
ference. By seating herself before the counter- 


feature, is shown in Fig. 7. This cooler has open- 
ings at the bottom and the top, to assure a cooling 
draught, but in other respects it differs quite a little 
from the ordinary kind. In the upper portion are 
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four shelves, which are constructed of wood strips 
instead of wire screen; and in the lower portion are 
two large drawers, the bottoms of which are also 
constructed of wood strips. These open wood 
frames give the maximum of stability and at the 
same time permit a free circulation of the draught. 

If you would always have your ironing board in 
its proper place you will want one of the built-in 
kind. Fig. 8 of the accompanying illustrations 
shows such an arrangement. This board, which 
is 12 in. wide and 5 ft. long, when not in use, folds 
up neatly into its own special cabinet, and, by 
closing the door, is concealed from view. The cabi- 
net end of the board is equipped with tiny knobs 
which fit into slides or grooves in the sides of the 
cabinet. The brace is fastened to both the board 
near the center and the bottom of the cabinet by 
hinges. The board is held stationary at a certain 
level by the knobs slipping into small notches in the 
grooves. There are several ways of designing 
built-in ironing boards, and others will perhaps 
readily suggest themselves. One common plan is 
to fasten the board at one end to the interior of 
the cabinet with hinges, and then fasten to the un- 
derneath near the other end of the board a hinged 
leg, which, by raising the board upward into the 
cabinet, folds alongside the under side of the board. 

The last of the illustrations Fig. 9 shows still 
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another very desirable kitchen feature—a Dutch 
breakfast corner. These have come into consid- 
erable favor during the last few years, especially 
with bungalow builders, and have proven very con- 
venient for serving the morning meal in the small 
home and as a dining place for the servant or for 
the small children in the larger home. The spaces 
devoted to such corners are of various dimensions. 
A space 5 ft. wide by about 4 ft. deep, however, 
will prove quite sufficient in most cases. The table 
in such instances will be about 3 ft. 6 in. long by 
about 2 ft. 6 in. in width. The seats are invariably 
stationary, but the table may be constructed so 
that it can be removed from the corner, in order 
that it may be temporarily used for some kitchen 
emergency, or so that the corner may be the more 
easily cleaned. 

The kitchen features here suggested are practi- 
cal and the cost of installing them will be found 
to be very little as compared with the convenience 


that they afford. They help very materially toward 


making kitchen work more pleasant and consider- 
ably lighter, and every housewife will find them a 
source of much delight. The ones here illustratd 
are merely intended as suggestions, for in making 
adaptations it will often be necessary to make cer- 
tain changes to suit the particular kitchen in which 
they are to be used. 


Variation in Builders Estimates 


Some of the Differences Noted in Connection with 
Actual Bids on Contracts for Construction Work 


T is a well known fact that in the 
competition for work, builders’ 
estimates frequently vary to a 
surprising extent, and some of 
the results of this competition are 
set forth in the Monthly Letter of 
Secretary Sayward of the Master 
Builders’ Association of Boston. 
The following extracts cannot 
fail to be read with interest. 

“On a bank alteration job, an 
alleged ambiguity in specifications 
led to one contractor’s success. He 
found, after he had expended about $100 on the 
job, that the architect was expecting him to do 
things he had not estimated to do. Inquiries 
easily established the fact that four other bidders 
had all included the items in question—the success- 
ful one had not. Owner, architect and builder each 
paid one-third of the cost of the error, about $300 
‘each. But what of the unsuccessful bidders? 

“On a house some distance from Boston, about 
ten years ago, three bidders figuring about alike 
were above the price set by the owner for his ex- 
penditure. The architects, a leading firm, told him 
he could cut his requirements, or could get another 
Series of bids from men doing a lower grade of 
work. He chose the latter alternative, and his 
house was built within his price. 


“On a job of interior finish, some distance from 
Boston, three or four years ago, three Boston bid: 
ders doing a similar high grade of work were with- 
in $1,000 of $137,000. The work was let for 
$92,000 in another city, and, even after adding on 
an acknowledged error of $25,000, the successful 
bidder would still have been 16 per cent under the 
Boston men. None of the Boston men would have 
made over $15,000 on the job. ' 

“On a small job in a small town, five figures were 
$9,500, $9,300, $9,000, $8,900 and $6,600. What is 
obviously within a few hundred dollars of the right 
price? The owner was delighted at the low price. 
Why should he have been? 

“On a recent bank alteration job, with six bid- 
ders, four were eliminated after the bids were in 
because they were not local men. Refiguring of 
cuts was done by the other two, and one dropped 
one thousand dollars more than the value of the 
cuts (finding he had to do so), and although still 
high was awarded the job because he was a de- 
positor in that bank, while the other was not. 

“On a job in 1912, where cuts were figured, one 
competitor dropped five hundred dollars where 
twelve hundred dollars’ worth of stone mason’s 
foundation work was changed from stone to con- 
crete in location where materials for either were 
easy to get. Cuts offer a splendid opportunity for 
one man to drop by another, and win by, in fact sub- 
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mitting a second figure when he surmises his first 
one was a little too high. 

“Recently, subcontractors for painting figured so 
cleverly that the lowest on a job was $650 and the 
highest $2,180, with enough good men together 
around $1,500 to show that probably there was the 
right price. Some contractors figuring would use 
the low figure, others not wanting to must do so, 
or risk their chances of winning. This element is 
a common feature of competitive bidding. 

“In September, 1915, a reputable Boston archi- 
tect of a fairly large job stated that the owner had 
‘a fixed price set for his work, and that he had pur- 
posely selected a list of bidders commonly varying 
widely in price and in quality of result. From them 
he had chosen as good a man as he could, and come 
within the price established; and he said that he 
regretted not being able to choose a better man. 


Effect of Guarantee 


“Two or three years ago, an owner who formerly 
let a contract to a bidder about 20 per cent under a 
group of competitors, and who was not satisfied 
with the results obtained, strove to mend matters 
upon some further work by a most stringent three- 
years’ guarantee—the strongest document of the 
sort ever seen by Boston contractors who estimated 
the work. This document was the work of the 
owner, not of his architect. Here was a direct intent 
to make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear by legal 
verbiage—followed, if needed, by legal procedure. 

“A few years ago a hard-fought job near Boston 
was awarded to the contractor fourth from the bot- 
tom in a list of six bidders. Later, he was told 
the owner always intended him to do the work. 

“Recently, on a job a few miles from Boston, the 
owner told one bidder that he wanted him to do his 
work and that he would pay a preference, but not 
a large one. The job went to another man, who 
iby the use of two subcontractors, whose bids the 
preferred man had but did not care to use, saved 
more than the difference between the two figures. 

“In 1915, a job near Boston had four bidders 
within a fifteen-hundred-dollar variation figuring 
around $62,000, while a fifth was about $50,000 
and won the award. What will happen to the win- 
ner and to the work he does? 

“ ‘Time is of the essence of this contract.’ How 
often this is written! A year ago a large job was 
let to be completed Aug. 15, 1915. On October 1, 
1915, it was nearly done. A contractor’s promises 
for time are commonly taken in preference to an 
examination of his performances. 


The Forfeit Clause 


“Not long ago the wife of an owner told a friend 
about to build to put a forfeit clause into his con- 
tract, for the reason that it could always be col- 
lected, for some reason or other, and was a good way 
to save on a contract. 

“Recently an architect asked for two bids from 
general contractors. With one of these the archi- 
tect was in league to the extent of giving him com- 
petitor’s prices in order that he might bid under 
them—and the other contractor knew it—and knew 
the owner. After the bids were in, he approached 
the owner thus: ‘Now, Mr. Blank, I have a grudge 
against Smith, my competitor, and I can work it 
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out and show you how to make a thousand dollars 
if you will give me fifty dollars. Mr. Blank 
agreed. ‘I will go to your architect, claim I made 
a mistake, withdraw my bid, put in another one, 
one thousand dollars lower; your architect will tell 
his friend, who will do the same thing. You will 
make a thousand, and can then send me fifty.’ 

“On a job of plumbing worth $750 a low bidder 
was awarded the work at $475. Recently, two years 
later, alterations were made, and the hot and cold 
water piping, specified “iron-sized brass’—a good 
brass pipe—was found to be gilded iron. 

“The above cases, excepting one or two, are 
typical instances of occurrences which are very 
common—so common that they would not be worth 
reciting were our readers only those familiar with 
building operations. The cases quoted are not 
garbled or exaggerated, but are normal, and are all 
actual happenings.” 
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The Spirit of the Country Home 


Sometimes there comes to every one of us the over- 
whelming desire for a home in the country. If the 
call is unheeded, one of the finest and most satis- 
fying joys that life holds will have been missed. 

It is easy to establish a home in the country, and 
it matters not so much where one builds. It may 
be by the sea; in the wooded hills or on the plain, 
and in almost every instance will be found many 
generous gifts of nature that will serve the builder 
of the country home to make the house a very part 
of the spot on which it stands. For the form it will 
take there is a wide choice, says Noble Foster 
Hoggson. Splendid advancement has been made in 
the design of the country house. The fortunate 
seeker for a home in the country, however, is the 
one who finds, hidden away from the beaten track, 
an old homestead which may be remodelled with- 
out marring its fine simplicity, its real charm. 

No fairy is needed to bring the dream of a real 
country home into being, when once the place has 
been found; no magic is brought into play. The 
owner need only find a designer, who is at the same 
time a builder, and who can put himself in the place 
of the owner in spirit as well as in the practical 
working out of the scheme. He will begin with 
the owner at the beginning, and take upon himself 
the whole responsibility, because all necessary ele- 
ments work more harmoniously and co-operatively 
under a single direction and management. A home 
constructed in this way has no bickerings or mis- 
understandings built into it, and holds no disap- 
pointments, but on the conrtray brings a sense of 
satisfaction that grows with the passing years. 


Code of Lighting for Factories 


As an aid to Public Service Commissions, State 
and Municipal and Industrial Commissions, Factory 
Boards and other bodies taking up questions of leg- 
islation as related to factory and mill lighting, the 
Illuminating Engineering Society has prepared a 
Code of Lighting for factories, mills and other work 
places readily available for transforming into legal 
orders. This code was discussed at an open meet- 
ing held in New York City on March 14. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A Department Where Those Interested Can Discuss 
Trade Topics—Every Reader is Invited to Participate 


Defective Bracing 


From Builder, Clinton County, New York.—For 
a long time I had been puzzled to know why 
good framers had one brace loose and all the others 
in the bent very tight. I finally discovered a mire 


Defective Bracing as Described by “Builder” 


hole they fell into. The sketch is drawn to point 
out the failure to readers who may be framing. 
The danger is as great in sawed as in hewed tim- 
ber. Also the work line is placed on those posts for 
“McM’s” benefit as well as for those who have 
never seen it in framing hewed timber. 

The distances D and EF, Post A, are equal; the 
gains are all sunk to the work line to which the ten- 
non is sized. On post B the sizing and superfluous 
timber are on the left face; the right hand face is 
worked to the hew line; now if a brace is put on 
the right face at F and the run measured from 
the mortise as at D, that brace will be too short 
by the depth of the seat F’. 

Again, if B is sawed or planed timber the mortise 
would be the full width of the timber and if the 
run of the braces are taken as at a both braces will 
be short. 

Now it is clear that the rise of the brace must 
be taken from the housing of the plate or post and 
the run must be measured from the work line which 
limits the depth of the gains even if you don’t 
put the work line on. The post C is a hewed center 
post 10 x 10 in., but much larger; the work line is 
placed in the center, the tenon sized to 9 in., the 
bottom of each gain is 4% in. from the center line. 
Most framers size the center post all from one 
side and get one loose brace. 


Question in Floor Construction 


From W. K., Highland Park, [Jl—In regard to 
the question of “L. S.,” Dixon, Ill., concerning the 
use of 34-in. oak flooring in a church laid over a 


good level sub-floor with felt between I desire to 
offer a few comments. I have laid a considerable 
quantity of this in 134-in. and 2-in. widths with 
Square edges and have found that it makes a very 
good and substantial floor. These results, how- 
ever, are obtained by using quarter sawed material, 
exercising great care in laying the floor and then 
keeping it properly finished. The plain sawed ma- 
terial is apt to buckle badly when it becomes damp 
and it will warp and show cracks; therefore it is 
not suitable for thin floors. 


From Contractor, Moffittsville, N. Y.—Regard- 
ing the query of “L. S.,” Dixon, IIl., will say “Don’t 
do it.” It will be a botch job in less than a year. 
Flooring that thin is useless anywhere except in 
small rooms of dwelling houses. It will be dearer 
than 13/16 in. before the job is done. Get a high 
grade article, bored, tongued and grooved or dow- 
eled at the ends. It will cut but once in each course, 
and the piece cut off will start the next course. Lay 
crossways over the old floor and 8d finish nails or 
6d flooring nails will give a good job. Use a nail- 
set and do not pound the lumber. A bar of soap is 
a useful article on the job. 


Construction of a Carpenter’s Tool Chest 


From S. D. Gratke, Cedar Falls, Iowa.—I am 
sending herewith a view of my tool chest which 
may possibly interest some of the readers of the 


Construction of a Carpenter’s Tool Chest 


paper and also answer the needs of “C. R. W.” 
who made inquiry in the February issue in regard 
to tool chest construction. I intend to make some 
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improvements in my tool chest just as soon as I can 
obtain information as to the best means of accom- 
plishing it. 

I have tried in the construction of this box to 
follow the idea of ‘a place for everything and every- 
thing in its place.’”’ The outside dimensions of the 
chest are 20 x 20 x 86 in. As will be seen from the 
picture, saws and squares are placed in the lid or 
cover. The front doors hold a set of chisels, a set of 
auger bits and a few other tools. In the large bot- 
tom drawer are the planes while the small tools are 
kept in the other drawers. The two bottom drawers 
extend to the back of the chest, while the others run 
only half way back, thus giving a recess in the rear 
of them for larger tools. I have very nearly a full 
set of tools, and while the chest is not sufficient to 
hold all of them it is heavy enough to handle. 


Shingling on the Pacific Coast 


From G. L. McM., Tacoma, Wash.—While the. 


subject of shingling is being discussed I wish to 
register my objection to the “calked shoe” method 


Shingling on the Pacific Coast 


of work, though I know that it is quite generally 
practised. It is a case of sacrificing quality and 
durability to speed. It does not add anything to 
the excellence or durability of a roof to have from 
one to a half-dozen men tramping over it with 
spiked shoes. When one considers that *A* 
shingles—the grade most commonly used—are only 
“6 to 2’s,” that is six of them only measure 2 in. 
in thickness, and that loggers calks are from % in. 
to % in. long one does not need a “double million 
magnifier’ to see that there is not much left be- 
tween the bottom of the calk hole and the under 
surface of the shingle, to say nothing of the liabil- 
ity of splitting shingles in walking on them. The 
small spurs necessary to keep a seat such as “O. K.” 
describes, from slipping, would not materially in- 
jure the roof however. 

With the use of the seat. described by “O. K.” 
in the December issue, the 2 x 4 toe holds in com- 
mon use here, and the gauge on the hatchet, a roof 
can be shingled with speed enough to satisfy 
ordinary demand, and the increased quality of the 
roof will, in my opinion, more than make up for 
‘the trifling loss of time. If the shingles are car- 
ried up and distributed before the shingling be- 
gins, and placed one bunch every 5 or 6 ft. each 
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way, there will always be a bunch within easy reach 
of the shingler, and very little moving bunches out 
of the way or hunting extra bunches will be neces- 
sary and it is less work to properly distribute them 
in the first place than to move them about as re- 
quired after the work of laying them is started. 
This is one of the numerous cases where the appli- 
cation of a little brains and foresight in planning 
the work in advance pays big dividends in time 
saved later on. More such planning would obviate 
the necessity of using injurious “hurry up’”’ methods 
later on in order to make a profit on the job. 

In inclose a sketch of the way to put on a toe 
hold such as I have mentioned, which is self-ex- 
planatory. It will be noticed that the shingles hold- 
ing the 2 x 4 are nailed to the under side and that 
the toe hold is placed just below the butts of the 
next course of shingles, of which the shingles hold- 
ing it become a part. When the shingling is com- 
pleted the 2 x 4 can be raised a little and the 
shingles holding it sawed off even with the course, 
leaving the roof smooth and with no nail holes ex- 
posed to become possible leaks later on. Nothing 
thicker than 2 in. should be used for toe holds put 
on in this way, as if thicker material is used there 
is a tendency for it to roll under pressure of the 
feet and become loose with the result that a danger- 
ous, if not fatal fall may occur. I once worked with 
a man who got a fall, resulting in a broken ankle 
that laid him up several months, from using a 4 x 4 
for a toe hold. . Care should be taken that the hold- 
ing shingles are well nailed both to the toe hold and 
to the roof above. I have used this kind of a toe 
hold exclusively for twenty-seven years and never 
knew of one giving way where nothing thicker 
than 2-in. was used. 

If shingles are nailed about 1% in. from the edge 
and care is taken to break joints not less than 1 in. 
there will be little danger that nails will come un- 
der the joint in the course above. 


Repairing a Concrete Roof 


From W. K., Highland Park, Ill.—Replying to 
the inquiry of “J. B.,”” Wyoming, Iowa, in the March 
issue of the paper regarding a leaky garage roof, I 
would suggest the use of a prepared roofing cement 
which can be bought at almost any tin shop or hard- 
ware store. The correspondent should see to it that 
the cracks are clean and dry, and then work the 
cement well into them so that it will firmly adhere. 
I have used this preparation for repairing roofs, 
gutters, tin decks, chimneys, etc., with good results. 


From Builder, Redford, N. Y.—I am thinking 
that “J. B.,”’ Wyoming, Iowa, has a job hard to dis- 
cuss without giving more data. I have done con- 
creting 18 degrees below zero. If such work is 
troweled it will crack and scale. Freezing does not 
necessarily cause cracking, as it may be due to 
shrinkage or settling of the lumber. The first 
thing he must do is to get up on the roof and 
examine it. He should have done this before he 
wrote. If there are disintegration areas they must 
be cleaned out, well wet and plastered over with 
cement mortar waterproofed with 5 per cent to 
10 per cent of Maltha. If everything is sound and 
only cracks he may fill these with “Tarvia X.,” a 
material used to fill the cracks in cement highways. 
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If the cracks are large, fine sand may be mixed 
with the Tarvia. After the cracks are well filled, the 
entire roof may be given a coat of Tarvia A applied 
at 170 degrees F. This material adheres firmly 
to concrete. : 


Seaffold Bracket for Asphalt Shingle Roofs 


From W. M. Spalding, Elmira, N. Y.—In reading 
the article by E. H. Crussell in the March issue of 
THE BUILDING AGE it has occurred to me that the 
bracket I am using for scaffolding on asphalt 
shingle roofs might possibly prove of interest to 
some of the readers of the paper. I am, therefore, 
sending sketches, Fig. 1 showing the bracket and 
Fig. 2 its application on the roof of a building. 

Any blacksmith can make these brackets. We use 
14,x1% in. band iron. The two hooked notches or 
slots in the top of the bracket as shown in Fig. 1 
are just large enough to work over an 8d wire nail 
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Fig.1—Side View of Bracket with Plan of Upper Part 
Showing Slots for Nails—Scale one-quarter full size 
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sheathing nailed to the sill as well as the studs. 

In some respects there is an advantage in using 
studs of the full height of both stories, and I 
sometimes use that method myself. It has some 
disadvantages, too. Our custom here is to put 
down the floor joists and lay the floor lining, which 
can more easily be cut off flush with the outside 
of the frame than with the edge sill shown by 
“J. P. W.,” then the 2 x 4 is nailed down and the 
stud nailed to the plate while spread out on the 
floor in sections as long as can easily be handled. 
Door and window openings can be framed in at the 
same time if desired, but that is not usually found 
desirable, and the walls and bearing partitions are 
raised in sections. These sections can be more 
easily handled with studs of only one story length 
than with full length studs, and the saving in time 
more than offsets the extra 2 x 4 used for sills. 
The second floor joists are then placed and the 
second floor lining laid and the process repeated. 
This method gives us a smooth floor to work on, 
which is much more convenient and safe than loose 
boards laid on the joists. 

Another advantage, with us, of the one-story-at- 
a-time method as opposed to the full-length-stud 


Fig. 2—View of a Portion of a Roof Showing the Manner in 
Which the Seaffold Brackets Are Applied 


Scaffold Bracket for Asphalt Shingle Roofs as Described by W. M. Spalding 


driven down tight on the iron. When through with 
the scaffold a tap on the bottom end with a hammer 
will unhook the bracket and it can be pulled out. 
The nails sticking out only %-in. will never give 
any trouble. We have used these brackets on a 
great many roofs and find them to be very satis- 
factory indeed for the purpose. 


Methods of Building Construction 


From G. L. McM., Tacoma, Wash.—I concede 
that “J. P. W.’s” method of constructing a built-up 
sill might make a somewhat stiffer frame than the 
way I mentioned, especially if the studs were spiked 
to the edge sill as well as the flat one, but that 
would seem to necessitate setting up the frame 
before the floor lining was laid, which would be a 
disadvantage. Probably no one method combines 
the advantages of all, with none of the defects of 
any, and no doubt all our methods are modified 
by the conditions as we find them. 

I do not think there would be any appreciable 
danger of the sills and superstructure parting 
company as he suggests, especially if, as is usual 
here, the walls are sheathed diagonally and the 


method, is that our lumber comes to us direct from 
the saw-mill, and often there is no appreciable pause 
between the mill pond and the unloading of the 
lumber on the job. Consequently our lumber is 
usually wet or green, or both, and has very little 
chance to dry out or season before the house is 
finished and occupied. It is Douglas fir, and a fir 
joist 2 x 12 will shrink 1% in. in seasoning. If 
the framing is done as I showed, the walls will 
follow the shrinkage of the joists, while if full- 
length studs are used, and they are set on the flat 
piece of the sill, as “J. P. W.” suggests, the base 
and other finish, being nailed to the studs, will 
part company with the floor, much to the detriment 
of the appearance of the completed job, especially 
if, as is usually the case, the shrinkage does not 
fully take place till the heating plant has been in 
full operation for some time, the painting and var- 
nishing completed and the house occupied. I knew 
of one $20,000 house in which this was the case and 
the floor and floor mold dropped a full half-inch 
away from the base. 

Will “J. P. W.” kindly tell us why he prefers to 
have his sheathing on the inside of the wall rather 
than the outside? I have never been able to see any 
good reason for that. 
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I wonder if “D. P. B.’s” “Oregon spruce” doors 
are not really made of Douglas fir? Spruce is not 
considered good door material here, and as it is 
more expensive than fir, and as I do not know of 
any company making doors of that material while 
there are many makers of fir doors hereabouts, I 
am rather inclined to believe that the doors are 
marketed under a false name. 

Our Pacific Coast spruce is about half way be- 
tween New England spruce and white pine for 
hardness; is very susceptible to changes of humid- 
ity in the atmosphere, and is much disposed to roll 
up or become stringy under the plane or chisel, and 
is hard to finish without becoming fuzzy. Fir is 
known in some markets as “Oregon pine.” 


Constructing Simple Concrete Steps 


From E. Edward Kurtz, Grand Rapids, Mich.— 
My attention was recently drawn to the article ap- 
pearing in THE BUILDING AGE describing a method 
of building simple concrete steps, but as the infor- 
mation there given is in some respects in conflict 
with my own experience, I take the liberty of 
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Constructing Simple Concrete Steps 


offering a short description of the method which I 
have found satisfactory for doing work of this kind. 

First—Excavate the ground to the required area; 
the depth may be a foot or more, depending upon 
the nature of the soil. Good firm soil must be 
reached for the foundation. It is very important 
to have a good foundation and good drainage, for 
without these the concrete is liable to settle and 
crack. After excavation is completed, fill the space 
to a depth of about 6 inches with gravel, stone, 
broken brick or cinders, and then tamp compactly. 

Second—The next step is to build the ‘“‘forms.” 
They may be made of almost any kind of lumber, so 
long as it is straight and free from knot-holes and 
slivers. It is always best to use two-inch material, 
or lumber of nearly that thickness, as the ‘‘forms” 
need to be rigid. Poor “forms” make bad looking 
concrete. Stock size lumber may be used in many 
cases. It is always better to complete the “forms” 
and brace rigidly before the concrete is placed. The 
drawing shows how “forms” are often built. 

Here, A, A, are the 12-in. treads; B, B, the 7-in. 
risers; C, C, the 2 x 4-in. stakes, and D, D, is No. 12 
wire. 

Third—Now proceed with proportioning, mixing 
and placing. Use a 1:2:4 mixture—that is, to one 
sack of cement use 2 cu. ft. of sand and 4 cu. ft. 
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of gravel or stone which is not over 1 in. in diam- 
eter. The quite common practice of using bank- 
run gravel directly is a poor one. It should first 
be screened and reproportioned, as the correct pro- 
portion of sand and stone is rarely found in the 
pit. The mixing, if by hand, should be done on a 
watertight platform. 

First mix the cement with good, clean, coarse 
sand until a uniform color is obtained, and then 
add water until the mixture is mushy. Next, add 
the coarse aggregate and mix thoroughly. While 
placing the concrete, spade or trowel along the 
sides next to the “forms,” so as to get the larger 
particles away from the surface. If this is carefully 
done, a smooth surface will be obtained. The 
treads, by sufficient troweling, can be made smooth, 
although they should not be smooth enough to be 
slippery. Good practice is to put a %4-in. of mortar, 
1:2 mix, on the treads. 

Good judgment must be exercised in the removal 
of “forms” and the curing of the concrete. During 
warm weather the “forms” may be removed within 
twenty-four to thirty hours. In cold weather they 
must be left on much longer, as concrete hardens 
very slowly when the temperature is low. In hot 
weather the concrete should be protected from the 
direct rays of the sun and kept damp for a week 
or ten days. 

The method here given is not the only one, but if 
it is carefully followed, steps that are permanent 
and attractive may be constructed. 


Framing with the Steel Square 


From G. L. McM., Tacoma, Wash.—lIt is to be 
regretted that a man of Mr. Barry’s ability, and 
no one who has read THE BUILDING AGE for any 
length of time can doubt his ability, persists in 
what he must know are erroneous statements, and 
fails to see that there is more than one way of do- 
ing most kinds of work; also that methods which 
are correct for one way may not be correct for 
another way of doing the same kind of work. The 
bevels of jack-rafters against hips and valleys are 
not the same as the bevels of hips and valleys 
against ridges, as every roof framer knows, and 
the same figures on the square will not give the 
correct cuts for both, else why do framing squares 
give different cuts for the two? Why do framers 
ask for the proper cuts for hips against ridges? 
Neither will there be any such difficulty as he con- 
tends in the matter of fascias with my methods of 
framing. 

The whole trouble seems to arise from the fact 
that Mr. Barry does not understand, or will not 
admit, that there can be any other way of doing 
work than the one he has learned. I understand 
his method of framing roofs, and with the excep- 
tion of the contention that the same cuts can be 
used for both jacks and hips, his directions are 
correct for his method, just as mine are for my 
method. There is a difference in the framing of 
both valleys and hips, depending on whether they 
are to be backed and grooved or not. His figures 
are for the former, mine for the latter. I consider 
it unscientific and the mark of an inferior workman 
to do unnecessary work that does not add to either 
the strength or appearance of the finished job. And 
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backing hips and grooving valleys, except in rare 
and isolated cases, is such work. Of course, if his 
customers want their work done that way, well 
and good, and if he can do his work and put in 
more or less unnecessary time and labor and “get 
by” with it, that is a matter between his customers 
and himself. 

Referring particularly now to his strictures in 
the March issue, I would say that obviously his 
lines A A of Figs. 1 and 5 in the October issue are 
correct if the hips are to be backed, but not other- 
wise. 

Where the hips are not to be backed the length of 
the line A, Fig. 1, October issue, must be taken on 
the hip one-half the thickness of the hip back from 
A, Fig. 5 of the October issue, as shown in my 
article in the issue for November, 1915. Where the 
valley is to be grooved the same allowance must be 
made, with this difference, that the length of the 
line A, Fig. 1, October issue (on the common rafter) 
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Fig. 2—Side View of Trestle with Box 


must be laid off on the valley outside the line A, 
Fig. 5, of the October issue, instead of inside. In 
other words, when the hip is not to be backed or 
when the valley is to be grooved the length of the 
line A on the hip or valley must be taken where 
the edge of the hip or valley cuts the outside edge 
of the plate—not at the center of the hip or valley. 

It will be understood that I assume that the line 
A, Fig. 5, of the October issue is at the point mark- 
ing the length of the hip or valley at the corner 
of the plates, which will mark the place the hip is 
cut while the valley will naturally be cut half its 
thickness longer. 


Fitting and Hanging Doors 


From J. C. G., Philadelphia, Pa.—I have read 
with a great deal of interest the various communi- 
cations appearing in the Correspondence Depart- 
ment of THE BuILDING AGE, and have obtained 
valuable information therefrom. Having read the 
article recently published on fitting and hanging 
doors, I thought, perhaps, the method of doing this 
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sort of work which I use might interest the readers. 

The tools and appliances are a jack for holding 
the door while jointing it and fitting the hinges, also 
a pair of trestles with a box fitted in between the 
legs to hold the tools, and at the same time serve as 
a handbox. I use a foreplane to joint the door and 
on hardwood doors I use a scraper plane to smooth 
the curly grain, a thin 2-in. butt chisel to mortise 
out for the butts, a gage, an automatic drill, a screw- 
driver and other necessary tools. 

I first place the door on the trestles and measure 
the width of the door opening with a slide rule. I 
then plane or rip off the surplus wood from each 
stile so the door will go in the opening. I take the 
same amount off the top of the door that I took off 
the sides. I obtain the height and cut off the bot- 
tom of the door about %% in. from the floor. 

The next step is to try the door and take off 
enough for clearance. The bevel I give the door 
is just enough to open clear of the jamb with the 
same joint as when the door is closed. I fit the 
butts on the door first and then place the door in 
the opening, marking the jamb for the butts. I 
mortise the butts on the jamb, put in one screw, 
hang on the door and then put in the remaining 
screws. If care is used in fitting the butts, the door 
will work well with very little adjusting. 

I am sending a sketch, Fig. 1, of the way I find 
the correct bevel for the edge of the door, also 


Fig. 3—Plan and Elevation of ‘‘Jack” 


Fitting and Hanging Doors—Contributed by “J. C. G.,” Philadelphia, Pa. 


sketches, Figs. 2 and 3, of the jack and trestle. 
Hanging doors and fitting locks, I think, are 
about the most important work in connection with 
a building, for to become an expert it is not so much 
the method used as it is practice and experience. 
I fit locks very much the same way as described 
in a recent issue by “‘D. P. B.,” Redford, N. Y. 


“Wrinkles” in House Building 


From G. L. McM., Tacoma, Wash.—I notice the 
printer (or my mistake) made me say in my 
article in the March issue that I used %-in. nails 
for siding. Of course it should have been 11% in. 
My directions for gluing mitered joints are not so 
clear as could be desired, either. The blocks should, 
of course, be glued on and the glue allowed to dry, 
then the joint glued and the clamps applied. The 
same method can be used in making picture frames. 
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To be your own architect is said to be worse than 
to attempt to be your own lawyer. 
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New Publications 


Theaters and Motion Picture Houses. By Arthur 
S. Meloy. 122 pages, size 7 x 10% in. Illus- 
trated with line drawings by the author. 
Bound in board covers. Published by Archi- 
tects’ Supply & Publishing Co. Price $3. 

Poor indeed is the hamlet or village at the pres- 
ent day that is unable to boast of at least one 
moving picture theater within its precinct, and 
with something more than 18,000 scattered 
throughout the country with an attendance that 
is figured at millions of persons daily, the ob- 
serving architect and builder cannot fail to be 
interested in what must be regarded as the first 
book of designs of moving picture theaters which 
has yet been placed on the market. The work 
above referred to constitutes a practical treatise 
on the proper planning and construction of such 
buildings, and at the same time contains a vast 
amount of useful information including rules and 
data which cannot fail to prove of value to archi- 
tects, builders and prospective owners. There are 
half-tone engravings of eight moving picture the- 
aters scattered throughout the country and eight- 
een plates relating thereto, giving floor and bal- 
cony plans, sections, details, etc., all of which are 
of practical value. The descriptive text covers 
all those features concerning which the architect 
and builder desires information and among the 
tables is one giving in condensed form compara- 
tive laws of various cities. The matter is arranged 
with a careful regard to the requirements of the 
architect and builder, and considered as a whole, 
the work is one which should find a place in the 
library of every progressive architect and builder 
throughout the country. 


Practical Perspective. By Frank Richards. and 
Fred H. Colvin. 64 pages. Size 5x8 in. 64 
illustrations. Published by the Norman W. 
Henley Publishing Company. Price, 50c. 


The book, which is now in its fourth edition, is a 
practical treatise giving the principles of perspective 
written in such a way that they can be understood 
and applied by a mechanic. It is intended also for 
the manager who has to make sketches to illustrate 
his instructions and the draftsmen who must turn 
in the finished drawings. It tells how to make all 
kinds of mechanical drawings in isometric per- 
spective. In doing this a brick is taken as a starter 
and the method is developed up to the sketching of 
irregular figures, such as five-pointed stars, etc. The 
use of isometric sketching paper by which it is pos- 
sible to make a sketch in short order without using 
anything but a pencil is also explained. 


Concrete and Reinforced Concrete. 
Webb and W. H. Gibson. 
4°4.x7in. 119 illustrations. Bound in flexible 
leather with gold titles. Published by Ameri- 
can Technical Society. Price $1.50. 


This is a condensed treatise on the problems of 
concrete construction which cannot fail to be of in- 
terest to the building contractor having to do with 
concrete work, whether plain or reinforced. The 
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authors have endeavored to present the subject in a 
simple and concise manner, so that the younger ele- 
ment in the trade may readily absorb the principles 
involved. The composition and treatment of cement, 
sand, stone and mortar, the mixtures most commonly 
used, the reinforcing bars and the fireproof quali- 
ties of concrete are discussed in a way to afford 
accurate knowledge of their relation to the general 
subject in hand. The authors have taken special 
pains to render clear and simple the general theory 
of flexure in reinforced concrete, and the same is 
true of the design of the ordinary beam and girder 
type of floor. The text includes tables and diagrams 
by means of which designs may be made without 
recourse to other portions of the text. A compre- 
hensive index, alphabetically arranged, is also a fea- 
ture of the work, which is one that will be found a 
valuable addition to the trade library of the pro- 
gressive builder. 


Officers of Brick Makers Association 


At the recent convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Brick Manufacturers the following officers 
for the ensuing year were elected: 


President, C. J. Deckman of Cleveland. 

First Vice-President, Fritz Salmen of New Or- 
leans. 

Second Vice-President, George H. Clippert of 
Detroit. 

Third Vice-President, J. W. Robert of Clinton 
Ind. 

Secretary, T. A. Randall of Indianapolis. 

Treasurer, J. W. Siblay of Birmingham. 
’ It is interesting to note in this connection that 
Secretary Randall was elected for the thirtieth suc- 
cessive term. 


New Officers of Concrete Mixer Makers 
Association 


At the meeting held during the period of the 
Cement Show in Chicago, IIl., the National Associa- 
tion of Mixer Manufacturers elected the following 
officials to serve for the ensuing year: 


Presiocnt as ee A. Cameron 
Vice-president. .William A. Hart 
SCeretary ste H. E. Smith 
TTeasurer io ee F. C. Wilcox 


H. M. Capron was elected a member of the 
executive committee. 


o—— 


Meeting of Pennsylvania Building Material 
Dealers’ Association 


The annual convention of the Building Material 
Dealers’ Association of eastern Pennsylvania was 
held at the Hotel Walton in Philadelphia on March 
9, when officers for the ensuing year were chosen 
as follows: 

President......... George F. Erich of Allentown 
First Vice-President..E. L. Merriman of Scranton 
Second Vice-President..Chas. A. Miller of Reading 
Third Vice-President...J. L. Tyson of Philadelphia 
Fourth Vice-President..O. W. Bennett of Sunbury 
Sécrelvaryeus. aoe ee M. A. Kruder of Allentown 
TTEQSUTCT 2... Lele ee Luther Keller of Scranton 
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Design of Beams, Girders and Trusses’ 


A Series of Articles on the Above Subjects in 
Which Only Arithmetic Is Used for the Calculations 


By ERNEST McCutuoucn, C.E. 


skeleton beam. The top chord is in com- 
pression; the bottom chord is in tension; the 
web members (interior braces and ties) carry the 
shear. The parts must be in equilibrium, that is 
each push must be balanced by a pull, or a push 
from the opposite direction. This indicates the 
triangle as the perfect truss, for it cannot be 
changed in shape without breaking at the joints. 
Trusses are of two kinds, those with parallel 
chords and those with non-parallel chords. The 
parallel chord truss will first be considered. Fig. 61 
shows the development of the Pratt truss from two 
panels to six panels. Assume a load = 1 at the 
middle vertical. Half the load goes to each support 
so the coefficient for the two middle diagonal ties 


\ truss is a system of framework forming a 
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Fig. 61—Development of the Pratt Truss 


Design of Beams, 


= %. If the load is applied at the top, 1 is the co- 
efficient for the middle vertical, but if the load is 
suspended at d the coefficient — 0. 

In Fig. 61 (b) two panels have been added and 
it is assumed the panels are loaded equally, the loads 
being concentrated at the joints. The end panels 
not only carry the reactions from the original middle 
triangle but their own loads in addition. The diag- 
onal ties ef are-more heavily stressed on this ac- 
count than are the ties cd, the stress being tension, 
for the whole load is suspended at the end points f 


Note in this series of articles no algebra is used. The 
rules are written in the modern way in the shape of formulas 
by using letters instead of writing in full words that are often 
employed. The words for which the letters stand are ex- 
plained for ever'y formula so that readers may in time under- 
Stand how to read and comprehend formulas used by other 
writers. The actual computation is arithmetical and worked 
examples are given.—Hditor. 


*Continued from page 53 of the March issue. 


This increased tension throws on the middle of the 
upper chord the added load of the end panels in 
addition to the load carried by the middle triangle, 
so the middle panels of both upper and lower chords 
are more heavily stressed than the end panels. 
The coefficient for ad and cd = 4%. When the 
unit load, 1, at the next joint is at c the coefficient 
for ce = 4% + 1 = 8/2, but if the load is at e the 
coefficient for ae = 1%. The coefficient for ef is the 
sum of the coefficient for de and the unit load on 
the line ce. The above explanations are based on 
the load being on one chord only. When there are 
loads on both chords there should be two sets of 
coefficients written down and their sum used. Using 
the positive sign (+) to indicate compression and 


Load on 


adit Top Chord 


Bottom Chord 


Fig. 62—Development of the Howe Truss 


Girders and Trusses 


the negative sign (—) to indicate tension the alge- 
braic sum is meant when the stresses are opposite 
in kind. To check what has been stated: Note that 
there are three panel joints carrying equal loads, 
so 3/2 of the lotal load goes to each support. If 
the load is uniformly distributed one-half a panel 
load will be concentrated at f, but this is carried di- 
rectly on the supports and has no effect on the 
stresses in the framework. 

In Fig. 61 (c) two more panels have been added. 
If the load is on the top chord the coefficients are 
as follows: 


bd =1 ce = 3/2 io = 5/2 

cd = % ef = 3/2 gh =5/2 
If the load is on the bottom chord: 

bd = 0 ae=% fg = 3/2 

ad = ef =-3/2 gh = 5/2 
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Merely for illustration the end panels have been 
completed by dotted lines. The coefficient for ht = 
6/2 (that is, it carries the reaction). The difference, 
6/2 — 5/2 = %, at h acts vertically and causes no 
stress in the truss. The member gi carries no load 
when the weights all act vertically, but in case of 
wind or rolling loads causing horizontal or diagonal 
action on the frame there will be compression on 
the member gi at the end where the load is applied 
and tension in the same member at the opposite 
end. When the vertical post hi is omitted the end, 
h, rests on the abutment and the truss is said to be 
suspended. 

The Howe Truss 


Fig. 62 shows the development of the Howe truss, 
which is merely the Pratt truss inverted. The ver- 
ticals are in tension and the diagonals are in com- 
pression. The Pratt truss is usually the more eco- 
nomical and may be built of metal, or of metal and 
wood. The Howe truss is usually a combination of 
metal for tension members and wood for compres- 
sion members. For maximum economy in metal 
trusses the compression members should be as short 
as possible, so the Howe truss is not well adapted 
for all metal construction. 

Coefficients for the Howe truss are written as ex- 
plained for the Pratt truss, with the stresses re- 
versed in kind. The middle vertical, however, is 
opposite in character as affected by the load. That 
is, when the load is on the lower chord the coefficient 
— 1, but when it is on the upper chord the co- 
efficient — 0. Practically, however, in the latter 
case the vertical does carry a portion of the weight 
of the lower chord in the middle panel. This is 
very small and the smallest sized rod used will more 
than take care of it. 


What a Coefficient Represents 


A coefficient represents the proportion of panel 
load carried by the member on which it is written. 
Coefficients are used only when all the panels carry 
equal loads, the truss then being symmetrically 
loaded. Instead of starting from the middle panel 
and working to the ends the coefficients may be ob- 
tained as follows: Count each panel load = 1. One- 
half the number of panel loads will be the reaction 
(expressed as fractional coefficients). From one 
end reaction subtract 1 successively at each panel 
joint and thus obtain the coefficient for each member 
in the following panel. The coefficient for the chord 
in any panel is the sum of the coefficients of the 
diagonals between that panel and the end support. 

The weight (W) carried by each truss member 
is equal to the coefficient of the member multiplied 
by the unit panel load, P. 

Let 1 = length of panel, center to center of verti- 

cals. 
d = depth of truss, center to center of chords. 
t—length of diagonal, center to center of 


chords. 
then t= VP+ a 
t 
Stress in diagonals = ee 


Stress in chords = wt 


Stress in verticals = W. 
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The theory of coefficients is as follows: Assum- 
ing the truss to be symmetrically loaded with uni- 
form loading on each panel, half the load on the 
middle panel alternately pulls and pushes (or 
pushes and pulls) on all the web members until the 
end of the truss is reached. Each panel load, as 
its point of application is reached, is added and the 
end web member carries half the entire load on the 
truss. Thus the load on the web members increases 
from the center to the ends and the load on a 
chord increases from the ends to the center. The 
end half panel load is carried by the abutments. It 
causes no stress in the truss. 


( To be continued) 


Drainage in Ancient Roman House 


In connection with the work of excavation at the 
Roman City of Uriconium, Wroxeter near Shrews- 
bury, the remains of many houses superimposed 
one upon another were exposed, the earlier ones of 
wattle and daub being similar to the half-timbered 
houses common in Shropshire at the present day. 
They dated back to between 75 and 120 A. D. 

From the report given by the director of the ex- 
cavation, it is learned that one large dwelling-house 
had rooms heated with hot air, fine mosaic pave- 
ments in different colors, and hot, tepid, and cold 
bathrooms. One of the most striking points about 
this building was the drainage system. From a 
large water main running down the street side 
channels passed through the houses, having mouths 
raised 7 or 8 in. above the level of the main. 

There were sluice gates at intervals, so that when 
the water was raised in the main it fiushed out the 
drains in the houses and carried everything away 
to the River Severn. This was the first time these 
sluice gates had been discovered in a Roman town. 

Another discovery was a large structure con- 
sisting of two walls inclosing a large space. No 
similar building had been met with in any Roman 
town. It was not easy to find out its original use, 
but probably it was a place for bull-baiting and 
other amusements. The excavations proved almost 
conclusively that the town was abandoned about the 
year 393; also, they had not found any evidence that 
the end of the town was a massacre and that the 
town was burnt as was generally supposed. Some 
of the objects found dated as early as 50 A. D. 


———__>—___—__———_ 


A country house recently completed at Douglas- 
ton, L. I., is of somewhat unusual plan, the idea 
being to give maximum of light. The building oc- 
cupies a corner plot and has wings set at right 
angles so that the light comes into the dining room, 
the living room, and the master’s room in three 
ways. The exterior walls are of stucco, brick and 
half timber effects. 


———_—___—_—_—— 


Plans are rapidly being prepared for the erec- 
tion of twenty to twenty-five houses to accommo- 
date the steadily increasing number of employees 
of the Corona Typewriter Company, Inc., at Gro- 
ton, N-exs 
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A Row or COTTAGES IN CONNECTION WITH WHICH Stucco Was Usep WITH PLEASING RESULTS IN THE EXTERIOR TREATMENT 


Stucco in Building Construction 


Timely Suggestions for the Builder Regarding 
the Use of This Material—Kinds of Finish 


By EpGAR PARKER 


HERE has developed a 
stucco building period in 
this country, the architect- 

ural beauty of well-built stucco 
having popularized it among 
home-builders. The increasing 
demand for this construction may be laid to the 
general betterment of taste and to the extensive 
development of 
suburban home- 
building. The 
stucco homes al- 
ready erected in- 
clude some of 
the finest exam- 
ples of the archi- 
tect’s and build- 
er’s art in this 
country, and 
this type of con- 
struction pre- 
sents good op- 
portunities for 
both the contrac- 
tor and builder 
in developing 
new business. 
Poorly built 
stucco is on the 
decrease be- 
Cause of the 
greater care 
exercised by the builder, the excellent building 
accessories which have been developed and the 
thoroughness with which specifications have been 
worked out. Well-built stucco has both durability 
and beauty; it does not need constant repairs and 
painting; it forms a fire-retarding wall, maintains 
an even house temperature and grows harder with 
time. Used in conjunction with fireproof roof- 
Photographs by courtesy of Atlas Portland Cement Co. 


A VERY ATTRACTIVE EXAMPLE OF EXXTERIOR STUCCO TREATMENT 


ing and floors, a stucco home offers substantial fire 
protection. 

Stucco is a mixture of Portland cement and sand, 
to which one part of lime is added for every ten 
parts of cement. The lime may either be hydrated 
or slaked lump lime. The advantage of using hy- 
drated lime lies in the fact that the work of slaking 
or hydrating is done mechanically and there is then 
no chance of un- 
slaked material 
getting into the 
plaster. If it is 
impossible to ob- 
tain hydrated 
lime ordinary 
lump lime can be 
used, but this 
must be thor- 
oughly slaked 
before using. 

The stucco 
mortar is made 
by mixing with 
the cement, lime 
and sand enough 
water to form a 
thick paste that 
can be applied 
| with a_ trowel. 
Only as much as. 
can be used im- 
mediately is pre- 
pared, as cement will start to set after thirty min- 
utes. Cement mortar used after it has begun to set 
has been responsible for a considerable percentage 
of poor stucco work. 

Stucco construction properly falls under two 
heads—stucco veneer and solid stucco. In stucco 
veneer the stucco is applied to a wall structure-— 
brick, tile, concrete or frame. This can be done 
with both new and old structures. The renovation 
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with stucco of old buildings in good condition is a 
common practice, the stucco being used for both 
decorative and strengthening purposes. 

In the case of new brick, tile or cement block 
surfaces the stucco veneer is customarily applied 
directly to the material, care being taken that the 
surfaces have ample roughness or absorption to 
assure a strong bond and key with the stucco. 
Standard specifications prescribe that the mortar 
joints should not be less than %% in. thick and the 
mortar should be omitted from or raked out of the 
joints for at least 1% in. back from the face to 
which the stucco is applied. The stucco is then 
forced into the joints. 


Stucco Veneer Frame 


Stucco veneer frame is the more common con- 
struction. In the application of the stucco the im- 
portant question of the proper lath arises. The 
opinion of builders who have used both wood and 
metal lath favors metal. The tendency of wood lath 
to warp and expand is an unsafe element, since the 
stucco is subjected to uneven strains. However, 
stucco on wood lath has given satisfaction in many 
instances. Between good lath and metal lath, stucco 
boards apparently hold an intermediary position. 

With wood lath the sheathing is nailed to the 
studs, then covered with sheathing paper; wood 
furring strips are applied and the lath put on the 
furring strips. The lath is applied in either single 
or double layers. In single layer it is placed hori- 
zontally on the furring, and in double-layer work 
the layers are placed diagonally to the furring in 
opposite directions. 

The wood lath should be thoroughly saturated 
with water before the plaster is applied, or the 
moisture will be absorbed from the cement. An- 
other method of preparing wood lath is to paint it 
with two coats of any of the reputable bitumen 
waterproof paints to which plaster adheres. After 
twenty-four hours, and within six days of the ap- 
plication of the bitumen paint, the plastering should 
be started. 

Stucco board is a commonly used lath, where the 
stucco is built up against a solid wall to which it 
keys thoroughly. While stucco board does not ex- 
pand and contract completely. to meet the contrac- 
tion and expansion of the stucco, the difference in 
coefficients of expansion is small. Stucco board 
costs less than metal lath. Care, however, should 
be exercised to avoid the cheap variety, which is 
unsafe. Manufactured stucco board requires no 
furring and comes ready for application of first coat. 


Metal Lath the Best Practice 


Metal lath for stucco building represents by far 
the soundest practice. The better varieties on the 
market have been carefully designed to insure dur- 
able work. Two kinds are in use—expanded metal 
lath and close-meshed wire lath. The expanded 
metal type consists of metal sheets about 1/40 in. 
in thickness, which are slotted and expanded to 
form mesh of various shapes. Woven wire lath is 
a close-mesh wire cloth provided with wire stiff- 
eners. Many of the metal laths are designed to be 
applied directly to the sheathing, and thus do away 
with furring. This greatly increases the speed of 
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erection and at the same time reduces the cost. 

In applying the stucco to metal lath it should be 
thoroughly pushed through against the inside 
waterproofing so as to completely bed the metal of 
the lath on both sides. If furring strips are used 
special care should be taken to fill all voids around 
the furring strips and where laths lap. 


Solid Stucco Construction 


The use of solid stucco construction has grown 
with the development of superior metal lath. 
Solid stucco is a solid slab of Portland cement mor- 
tar 2 in. in thickness, gaged with lime, built 
around the metal lath, which acts very much as 
reinforcing bars in reinforced concrete. The 
strength of such a wall is evident. All wood is 
eliminated except the studding. This is notched 
into the slab 1% in. to give bracing to the construc- 
tion. The metal lath is back-plastered. The cost of 
solid stucco is but little more than veneer stucco, 
while at the same time it is more substantial and 
makes a fireproof wall. It is better. adapted than 
stucco veneer for fireproof construction when used 
with hollow-tile floors and fireproof roofing. 

It is frequently asked, how many coats of stucco 
should be put on? Possibly because stucco veneer 
was first applied to brick and stone there has been 
a tendency also to apply it in two coats on frame. 
This we believe is a serious mistake. Every effort 
should be made to get into stucco veneer on frame 
as much of the strength of solid stucco as possible; 
and the second or backing coat should not be used 
for finishing. Finishing should be left to a third 
coat. The first coat should be at least 3% in. thick 
over the face of the lath. The backing or second 
coat should be 34 in. The final coat should be % in. 


The Various Coats of Stucco 


With solid stucco the first coat is at least 4 in. 
and is back-plastered to the same amount; the 
backing coat is 4% in.; the third or finishing coat 
should not exceed 3% in. 

The thickness of the coats and the care with 
which they are applied give stucco its durability. 
The treatment of the finishing coat gives stucco its 
beauty and distinction. The beauty of its surface 
depends upon the skill of the manipulator. Fortu- 
nately, there are a number of standard finishes 
which can be satisfactorily produced without great 
experience. An original builder of stucco will often 
obtain interesting results by deviating from cus- 
tomary finishes. It is told that on one occasion 
such an original finish was obtained at the sugges- 
tion of the woman whose house was being stuccoed. 
She advised the men to press into the stucco the 
leaves on a branch; this was repeated around the 
entire wall with striking results. 

White cements have been used as a final coating 
to give a wide variety of finishes and colors. This 
feature brings an additional element into play in 
the beautifying of home exteriors. 

The following finishes are applicable to both the 
gray Portland cement stucco and to white finishes. 
They derive their names, as will be seen, from the 
methods used to create the proper surface. 

Smooth Troweled—The finishing coat shall be 
troweled smooth with a metal trowel, with as little 
rubbing as possible. 
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Stippled—The finishing coat shall be troweled 
smooth with a metal trowel, with as little rubbing 
as possible, and then be lightly patted with a brush 
of broomstraw to give an even, stippled surface. 

Sand Floated—The finishing coat, after being 
brought to a smooth, even surface, shall be rubbed 
with a circular motion of a 
wood float, with the addition of 
a little sand to slightly roughen 
the surface. This floating shall 
be done when the mortar has 
partially set. 

Sand Sprayed—A fter the fin- 
ishing coat has been brought 
to an even surface it shall be 
sprayed by means of a wide, 
long fiber brush—a whiskbroom 
does very well—dipped into a 
creamy mixture of equal parts 
of cement and sand, mixed 
fresh every thirty minutes, and 
kept well stirred into the bucket 
by means of the whiskbroom or 
a paddle. This coating shall be 
thrown forcibly against the 
surface to be finished. This 
treatment shall be applied while 
the finishing coat is still moist and before it has 
attained its final set—that is, within three to five 
hours. To obtain lighter shades add hydrated lime 
of 5 to 15 per cent of the volume of the cement. 

Splatter Dash or Rough Cast—After the finish- 
ing coat has been brought to a smooth, even sur- 
face, and before attaining final set, it shall be 
uniformly coated with a mixture of one part ce- 
ment and two parts of sand thrown forcibly 
against it to produce a rough surface of uniform 
texture when viewed from a distance of 20 ft. 
Special care shall be taken to prevent the rapid 
drying out of this finish. 

Pebble Dash—After the finishing coat has been 
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brought to a smooth, even surface, and before at- 
taining initial set, clean round pebbles or other 
material as selected, not smaller than %4 in. nor 
larger than %4 in., previously wetted, shall be 


thrown forcibly against the mortar so as to embed 
themselves in the fresh mortar. They shall be 
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distributed uniformly over the surface of the final 
coat and may be pushed back into the mortar with 
a clean wood trowel, but no rubbing of the surface 
shall be done after the pebbles are embedded. 
Exposed Aggregates—The finishing coat shall 
be composed of an approved, selected coarse sand, 
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marble dust, granite dust or other special ma- 
terial, in the proportion given for finishing coats, 
and within twenty-four hours after being applied 
and troweled to an even surface shall be scrubbed 
with a stiff brush and water. In case the cement 
is too hard a solution of one part hydrochloric 
acid in four parts of water by volume can be used 
in place of water. After the aggregate particles 
have been uniformly exposed by scrubbing, par- 
ticular care shall be taken to remove all traces of 
the acid by thorough spraying with a hose. 

Tinted stucco is secured by the addition of col- 
oring matter to white cements and gives a wide 
variation of color. In using coloring matter care 
should be used to select materi- 
als which will be permanent. 
Blacks are safe, as a rule. 
Ultramarine blue, if of good 
quality, will hold its color for a 
number of years, and when it 
begins to fade out does so even- 
ly. It cannot be classed as a 
permanent color with black, 
brown or ochre. The following 
table of colors may help those 
contemplating the handling of 
stucco surfaces. 


In selecting reds and browns 
it is safest to be guided by the 
table. A bright red shade will 
not be produced by the ordinary 
red oxide of iron at 314 cents a 
pound. These colors are perma- 
ment if high grade. 

Yellow ochres offer a wide 
variety of shade and quality. French ochre, if gen- 
uine, is safe to use, and with it most attractive 
colonial yellow and buff tones can be secured. It is 
best to know the name of the manufacturer in buy- 
ing coloring material, and also whether the color 
was specially designed for coloring cement. 
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Table of Colors to Be Used in Portland Cement 
Approxi- 
mate 
Prices 
per 
Lb. in Pounds 
100-Lb. of Color 


Lots Required for 
for Each Bag of 
High- Cement to Se- 


Commercial Names Grade cure Medium 


of Colors Colors, ——-~-—_, 
Color Desired for Use in Cement Cents Shade Shade 
{ Germantown lampblack 10 y% 1 
Grays,  blue-ysCarbon black een: 8 % 1 
black and black |) Black oxide of manga- 
MCSE 6 Siecaveforsnaeren eters 6 al 2 
Blue shade..... Ultramarine blue...... 18 5 10 
Brownish-red to 
dull brick red. Red oxide of iron...... 3 5 10 
Bright red to 
vermilion .... Mineral turkey red.... 15 5 10 
Red _ sandstone 
to purplish-red Indian red ........... 10 5 10 
Brown to red- : 
dish-brown .. Metallic brown (oxide) 4 5 10 
Buff colonial tint 
and yellow... wellow OcChrenenme sor 5 5. 10 
Green shade.... Chromium oxide....... 26 5 10 


The renovation of old buildings by means of 
stucco is worth the builder’s attention. Unless 
renovated such buildings remain eyesores and 
their owners are not likely to go to the expense 
of complete rebuilding. 

In renovating the exterior of an old brick build- 
ing the stucco can be applied directly to the brick. 
The brick should be thoroughly cleaned with a 
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it is decided that overcoating is practical the par- 
titions and outside walls should be made plumb, poor 
weather boarding removed and furring and metal 
lath applied over the sheathing. It may be advisa- 
ble to tear off the sheathing; the furring can then 
be fastened direct to the studding after bracing 
between the studs. 

When furring is used of a depth which does not 
allow the space back of the lath to be entirely 
filled with plaster, provision should be made for 
extending the old window and door frames to cor- 
respond with the increased thickness of the wall. 
In some cases the plaster is brought over the old 
frames in such a way as to make an opening for a 
recessed window or door. When the furring is 
fastened to the studding it is not necessary to pro- 
vide for extending the window and door frames, 
as the new stucco finish will be in the position of 
the old weather boarding. 

To secure well-made stucco the builder should 
see that the following working details are fol- 
lowed. As indicated in the early part of this 
article, only a small quantity of plaster should be 
mixed at one time to avoid the use of cement 
which has begun to set. In all cases the various 
ingredients should be thoroughly mixed. Plaster- 
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weak solution of muriatic acid before the stucco 
is applied. The old mortar joints should be picked 
out % to %4 in. from the face of the brickwork, 
and when the first coat is applied it is forced into 
these crevices and forms an excellent bond. Be- 
fore applying the plaster the brick must be thor- 
oughly saturated with water so that none will be 
absorbed from the plaster. 

Builders sometimes prefer to use wire or ex- 
panded metal lath to keep the stucco to the brick. 
In such cases metal furring strips are attached to 
plugs driven in joints of brickwork, flush with sur- 
face, and the wire is fastened to these strips. 

“Overcoating” of old frame houses, as reno- 
vating with stucco is called, requires more care 
than stucco veneering on brick or stone. The 
frame house should, of course, be gone over to 
determine if the framework will justify the im- 
provement. Foundations should be examined to 
see if they will bear the additional weight of the 
stucco. Proper fovtings should be provided. Spe- 
cial attention should be paid to the studding. If 


ing should start at the top and the work carried 
downward continuously without allowing the 
plaster to dry at the bottom edge. If it is im- 
possible to work the full width of the wall at one 
time the break should come at some natural divi- 
sion of the surface, such as window or door. 

Too rapid drying weakens the plaster. It 
should be covered with a wet canvas or the sur- 
face frequently sprayed when exposed to the sun 
or wind. Stucco should never be mixed or applied 
during freezing weather; the water will freeze 
before the cement has set, and the latter will not 
harden, nor should cement be disturbed after it has 
begun to set. 

In the application of the various coats the first 
or scratch coat should be well roughened before 
the backing coat is applied. Each coat should be 
kept damp before applying the following coat to 
prevent absorption of water from the latter. 

To obtain uniform results as to color and tex- 
ture each batch of plaster must be mixed in tke 
same proportions as the preceding one. 
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Prize Designs in $3000 House Contest 


List of Winners and Perspectives with Plans 


of First, Second and Third Prize Designs 


NE of the very interesting features in con- 
nection with the recent Complete Building 

Show was a competition in houses costing 

not to exceed $3,000 each and conducted under the 
auspices of the Cleveland Art Association. It will be 
recalled that the exhibition in question was pro- 
moted largely in the interests of the Society for 


readers of THE BUILDING AGE some idea of the class 
of building treated in this contest we present the 
designs awarded first, second and third prizes, there 
having been seven prizes in all. 

The design awarded first prize was that sub- 
mitted by Olaf William Shelgren, a member of the 
Buffalo Architectural Club, and whose address is 
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First Floor Plan 
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Second Floor Plan 


Prize Designs in the $3,000 House Contest—Design Awarded First Prize 


Fire Elimination—an organization of materialmen 
formed to further the use of various fire-resisting 
building materials. 

In the contest in question something more than 
300 sets of drawings were submitted, thus demon- 
strating the favoring use of fire safe materials the 
country over. With a view to conveying to the 


1314 Prudential Building, Buffalo, N. Y. The de- 
sign calls for the use of stucco with a roof of 
green slate. In the color scheme the window and 
door frames are green to blend with the roof. The 
committee in charge of the contest referred to this 
design as being ‘a model of compactness,” the 
feature being the elimination of the entrance from, 
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the front of the house and the substitution of a 
- large bay window opening on three sides instead of 
the conventional porch. The dining room is a part 
of the living room with French doors opening out 
on the porch. The kitchen contains all the necessi- 
ties of the culinary department and the stair ar- 
rangement provides an excellent short-cut from the 
working section of the house to the second story. 
The authors of the design awarded the second 
prize were 8S. C. Merrell and C. H. Dittmer, con- 
nected with the staff of Charles 8. Schneider, a 
well known architect of Cleveland, Ohio. Here stucco 
was chosen for the exterior and the design is one 
well suited to the requirements of a small family. 
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terrace across the front with its suspended cover- 
ing, its large bay window and steep roof give a sug- 
gestion of a quaint old type modernized for present 
use. The large hall with the combined stairway 
under which access is given to the kitchen are feat- 
ures of the first floor layout, while the two large 
bedrooms are features of the second floor plan. 
The position of the stairway is such as to receive 
ample light from the window at the landing half 
way up, while the bathroom being directly over 
the kitchen permits of an economical disposition of 
plumbing fixtures. 

The author of the design awarded fourth prize 
was Frederick A. Harburg, 94 West One Hundred 
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Second Floor Plan 


Prize Designs in the $3,000 House Contest—The Second Prize Design 


The recessed porch and the excellent arrangement 
of stairs are features of the first floor plan, while 
the large family bedroom with commodious closets 
and the central hall from which all rooms upon 
that floor are readily accessible without waste space 
‘ are features of the second story. 

The third prize was awarded the design submit- 
ted by H. W. Peebles and Richard J. Hazelwood of 
82 North Elizabeth Street, Detroit, Mich. This de- 
sign is such as to lend itself readily to the use of 
stucco with dark roof and white trim. The paved 


and Sixty-second Street, New York City, who chose 
a colonial type for his subject. 

Stucco metal lath were chosen as construction 
materials of the exterior treatment in connection 
with the design awarded fifth prize which went to 
C. C. Tallman, 17 Dill Street, Auburn, N. Y. 

The sixth prize went to Henry P. Whitworth, 155 
Carylon Road, Cleveland, Ill. The house was of the 
cottage type and hollow tile was specified as the ma- 
terial for use in its wall construction. The com- 
bined stair and entrance hall with direct passage 
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to the kitchen showed excellent use of the limited 
space available. The position of the refrigerator 
at grade entrance avoided the necessity of entering 
the kitchen in order to supply it with ice. 

The design awarded seventh prize was submitted 
by Maurice Feather, 129 Langdon Avenue, Water- 
town, N. Y., who evolved a house of interesting ex- 
terior. Stucco was chosen for the finish, and the 
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bert S. Skeel, W. R. Watterson, R. G. Hubby and H. 
Dercum. 


Plans have just been filed by architects Timmis & 
Chapman for a six-story factory building to cost 
$250,000, and which will take the place of three old 
shacks located at the corner of Frankfort and Rose 
Streets, New York City, in what is known as the 
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Prize Designs in $3,000 House Contest—The Third Prize Design 


roof lines were broken up in a way to render the 
design unusually effective. The placing of the en- 
closed porch and entrance upon opposite sides of a 
front wing with a single large chimney placed in 
the center of the building were features of the de- 
sign. 

The judges appointed by Abram Garfield, Presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, were Charles S. Schneider, Al- 


“Swamp” district. The new building will cover an 
area of 46.6 x 116.3 ft. 

We understand that arrangements have been com- 
pleted for the erection of more than 100 homes :n 
Struthers, Ohio, work to be commenced shortly after 
April 1 and rushed to completion. The houses will 
be of moderate cost, construction ranging for the 
most part between $2200 and $5000. 
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New Goods Seen at the Cement Show 


An Array of Up-to-Date Builders’ Equip- 
ment Which Was an Education in Itself 


a precedent by presenting in one article 

the features of the various new equipment 
displayed by manufacturers exhibiting at the Ce- 
ment Show in Chicago, Ill. Among other reasons, 
it was prepared for the benefit of those who found 
it impossible to attend the exposition yet were 
intensely interested in the latest improvements 
brought out during the previous year. This enter- 
prise met such hearty approval on the part of the 
building and contracting trades that it was decided 
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be found ready to help in the selection of suitable 
equipment for specified needs. 

Several manufacturers of motor trucks were pres- 
ent this year to meet contractors and point out the 
possibilities of reducing hauling costs by using 
trucks in preference to horses and wagons. Though 
the trucks exhibited were of large capacity, prin- 
cipally of the 3-ton type, the salesmen distributed 
catalogs which contained much valuable informa- 
tion on light trucks having 1 and 114-ton capacities. 
It was pointed out that the motor truck is capable 


General View of the Armory in Which Many Interesting Exhibits Were Displayed During the Period 
of the Recent Cement Show in Chicago 


to repeat the performance this year in the April 
issue, without doubt one of the most important 
numbers of the year, in that it precedes the opening 
of the building season. A close study of the con- 
tents of this article will enable those contemplating 
the purchase of new equipment to discriminate in 
their buying. On account of space limitations it is 
impossible to describe minutely the many features 
‘claimed by the different manufacturers, and the 
suggestion is therefore made that interested read- 
ers communicate direct with the makers who will 


of delivering men and materials direct to the job 
in fast time, and numerous trips can be made dur- 
ing the day. Statistics were presented to illustrate 
the low cost of operation, and books of photographs 
were convincing evidence that progressive contract- 
ors in all parts of the country are finding the pur- 
chase of motor trucks a profitable investment. The 
following companies were represented at the show: 
International Motor Co., New York; Sterling Motor 
Truck Co., West Allis, Milwaukee, Wis.; The Gar- 
ford Motor Truck Co., Lima, Ohio; The Service 
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Motor Truck Co., Wabash, Ind.; The Gramm-Bern- 
stein Co., Lima, Ohio, and the Federal Motor Truck 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 


The New Goods 


One year ago we had the pleasure of describing the 
features of the new No. 5 batch mixer of the Eureka 
Machine Co., Lansing, Mich. When the company’s booth 
in the Armory was visited in February it was learned 
that two larger models had been marketed during the 
year, the Nos. 7% and 10. These numbers denote 
their respective capacities in cubic feet of unmixed 
material per batch. Attention is called to the sub- 
stantial drum which houses properly arranged steel 
blades which assist in forcing the aggregate into per- 
fect uniformity. Each machine has a drum -which 
consists of a double cone of unequal tapers comprising 
only three parts, the large semi-steel conical head 
with gear and a slightly smaller rounded head being 
joined together by a shell of heavy boiler-plate steel. 
The mixing chamber is of the non-tilting type and is 
gear driven. The side loader is the pivoted type, and 
is provided with a clutch which is automatically re- 


. leased when the bucket reaches the discharge position. 


The batch hopper has the same capacity and opening 
as the drum. The water tanks are of the positive 
measuring type with capacities from 12 to 15 gal. 
operating at 125 lb. working pressure. Every machine 
is tested under its own power before shipment, and a 
complete set of tools goes with each outfit. Close fit- 
ting guards are provided over all exposed working 
parts. All bearings are supplied with compression 
grease cups, and the equipment receives two coats of 
paint and varnish before shipment. 


The Amalgamated Roofing Company of Chicago, IIl., 
was another new exhibitor. The display consisted, as 
shown in Fig. 1 of the illustrations, of a small house 
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New Goods at the Cement Show—Fig. 1—The Exhibit of 
the Amalgamated Roofing Co. 


which had its roof and sides covered with asphalt 
shingles of various colors. This interesting method of 
showing the company’s products enabled the repre- 
sentatives to explain just how the shingles are applied 
and to further demonstrate how harmonious effects 
may be brought about. The advantages of asphalt 
shingles were enumerated when it was said that they 
are waterproof, fire-resisting, economical, in that the 
overhead expense is reduced to the minimum, attrac- 
tive and easily applied. The company’s “Nu-Tile” 
shingles are made in three colors—red, moss green 
and white—and measure 12% in. long by 8 in. wide. 
They are packed in boxes containing ™% square each. 
Another product is manufactured in rolls 32 in. wide 
by 41% ft. long to imitate brick siding, black lines be- 
ing inlaid to indicate the brick design. Strip shingles 
are also made 10 and 12% in. wide, and some very 
artistic effects may be produced by the use of the com- 
pany’s “In-Lade” roofing of “Diamond Square,” 
“Spanish Ripple” and “Offset Shingle” designs. 
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The ever-increasing and varying uses to which con- 
crete is adapted has proved that it is the ideal build- 
ing material for every purpose in that it does not de- 
teriorate with age and exposure. A great many con- 
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Fig. 2—Cottage with Roof Covered with ‘‘Concretile”’ 


tractors who visited the Armory were interested in 
the exhibit of the Walter Concrete Machinery Co., 
Saks Building, Indianapolis, Ind., which demonstrated 
“Concretile.” It was said that this tile has been used 
in Europe for many years with considerable success. 
Its manufacture is an operation that is simple for any 
man used to handling concrete, and the equipment is 
inexpensive. ‘Concretile’”’ is fireproof, storm-proof, 
waterproof, indestructible’ and easily applied. The 
company sells the machines for making this tile, and 
it is said that the average cost of manufacturing 100 
sq. ft. of “Concretile,’ including all labor and ma- 
terials, is $2.50. In Fig. 2 of the illustrations is 
shown an attractive bungalow in Indianapolis roofed 
with this product. While the capacity of these ma- 
chines is limited only by the skill of the operator, the 
average production varies between 35 and 50 tile per 
hour. The average cost of laying “Concretile” on the 
roof for every 100 sq. ft. does not exceed $1.50, and 
complete specifications for covering all types of roofs 
are furnished to buyers of machines. The tile can be 
manufactured in variegated shades, all beautiful and 
rich in tone. 


Visitors to Booth No. 178 in the Coliseum were 
greeted by Joseph Stretch of the International Concrete 
Construction Co., of 47 West 42nd Street, New York 
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Fig. 3—Broken View of Wall of a Building Showing New 
Method of Reinforced Concrete Construction 


City, who explained a newly patented method of erect- 
ing reinforced concrete structures without the usual 
molds. Mr. Stretch stated that pressed steel channels 
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are used for studding instead of reinforcing rods, two 
channels back to back forming an I-stud. The founda- 
tion of any residence, bungalow, or other structure is 
erected in the usual manner of any suitable materials, 
and a steel footing strip to line, level and secure the 
wall in place, is anchored to the top of the foundation. 
The channels are cut stud length and laid out upon the 
ground back to back in pairs and spaced apart on two 
leveling planks. Furring lath cut to length is set in 
the channels, and gage strips are placed between the 
backs of the channels. Sand or loam is leveled in to 
the top of the furring strips, and tar paper is then 
laid between the studs. Lateral iron rods tie the chan- 
nels and rough concrete is then filled in and faced off 
with a rich finishing mixture of any desired color or 
appearance. All door and window openings have rough 
frames set into the channels, ready to receive the win- 
dow and door frames and trim. When the concrete has 
hardened, these cast reinforced wall sections are set in 
place and the channels secured together, forming an 
I-studded reinforced concrete wall, furred off for air 
space, ready for the inside finish. An angle steel crown- 
ing member is secured to the top of the wall ready for 
placing the floor joist, or in case of a one-story bunga- 
low, to receive the plate for securing the rafters. No 
metal lath or stucco is plastered on. A contractor’s 
equipment may consist of a few inexpensive gage 
strips and clamps for pouring belt courses. An idea 
of the construction is afforded by Fig. 3. Mr. Stretch 
demonstrated the low cost of this method of construc- 
tion by showing the cost of building a small bungalow, 
20 x 23 ft., at Beechwood, N. Y. The investment was 
$478.14 as against a contract price of $705. Of this 
sum about $150 was spent for workmen’s time and the 
cost of superintendence. Building materials cost 
$225.38, and the rest of the cost was divided between the 
mason, well driver, painting, sand, gravel, cartage, re- 
inforcing metal, lumber and freight. 


Much has been said in recent years about the ef- 
ficiency of the motor truck, and many contractors 
would undoubtedly feel justified in purchasing such 


New Goods at the Cement Show—Fig. 4—Trailer, Known 
as a “‘Contractors’ Special’ for Motor Trucks 


modern equipment if it were not for the fact that it 
involves such a large investment. The problem has 
been solved to some extent by the manufacture of 
trailers, and at the Cement Show the Miles Manufac- 
turing Co. of Jackson, Mich., exhibited model 33, 
known as the Contractor’s Special and shown in Fig. 
4, This trailer has capacity to hold 1200 lb. It is 
of the rack style, 86 in. long and 42 in. wide, with an 
inside depth of 16 in. The sides and ends are remoy- 
able. The wheels have 13/8 in. spokes and are 34 in. 
high, with solid rubber tires.. The axle and springs 
are of substantial construction and the draw-bar is a 
heavy pole, reinforced with steel and adjustable to any 
height auto frame. The trailer can be instantly at- 
tached or detached from the car by removing one pin, 
no tools being necessary. The bracket fastens to the 
frame of the car, above the springs, taking advantage 
of the full spring action from the car and removing 
all vibration from the draw-bar and trailer body. The 
trailer is painted green. 


The latest improvement in “Big-an-Litle’” concrete 
mixers, manufactured by the Yaeger Machine Co., 216 
West Rich Street, Columbus, Ohio, is a new spouting 
outfit, and nine reasons are advanced to prove its 
usefulness. This equipment was designed and per- 
fected for the purpose of eliminating all labor possi- 
ble in the placing of mixed concrete in forms on such 
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work as foundations, piers, abutments, etc. The uses 
to which it may be applied are many and varied, and 
the savings effected are said to be considerable. By 
setting the mixer at the most convenient place to have 
the material, time is saved in loading. Speed is in- 
creased, as while one batch is being mixed the car is 
being dumped. The capacity of the mixer is increased 
as the entire batch is dumped at once in a skip car 


Fig. 5—View of the New Yeager Spouting Outfit 


instead of into several wheelbarrows. Economy is ef- 
fected, as no concrete is spilled—all that goes into the 
mixer goes into the forms. Wheeling of cement is 
eliminated, and only one man is required at the delivery 
end of the spout. The outfit may be erected in 90 min. 
and dismantled in 45 min. The construction of the 
incline car track and spouts is standardized and there- 
fore interchangeable, and can be adapted to any job. 
Power to operate the skip car is taken from the auxil- 
iary hoist on the mixer. The entire plant of hoisting 
and mixing is combined in the one machine and may be 
operated by one man. Specifications call for a mixer 
with loader and auxiliary hoist; 5 hp. engine; incline 
track of 4 in. channels in 10 ft. sections, 5 sections to 
a plant; adjustable legs of angle iron; skip car of 6 
cu. ft. capacity, capable of automatically dumping an 
entire batch into the receiving hopper. The spouts are 
12 ft. long and operate on pivots, swinging to any point 
desired. The outfit in use is shown in Fig. 5 of the 
illustrations. 


In response to a continued demand by contractors in 
many parts of the country for a smaller mixer than they 
have been making in past years the Marsh-Capron 
Manufacturing Co., Lumber Exchange Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill., exhibited for the first time its new “Univer- 
sal” concrete mixer as shown in Fig. 6. It has a guar- 
anteed capacity of 7 cu. ft. of mixed concrete, of any 
standard formula, and is rated by the National Asso- 
ciation of Mixer Manufacturers’ Wet Batch Rating. 
Its loose capacity, of mixed cement, sand and stone is 
11 .cu. ft. The “Universal” is designed to give the 
greatest possible convenience in dumping wheelbarrows 
directly into the hopper without spilling the aggregates. 
The platform is 19 in. from the ground and the distance 


Fig. 6—Loader Side of the ‘Universal’ Concrete Mixer 


from the mouth of the charging hopper to the platform 
is 10 in. The hopper is 80 in. diameter, with an open- 
ing into the drum of 26 in. diameter. The equipment 
has a steel frame and the drum has a shape that readily 
cleans itself. It has five buckets and blades of steel, 
securely bolted to the inside of the drum. The drum 
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revolves on rolled channel-iron tracks. The mixed 
concrete is discharged from the side of the mixer. The 
discharge hopper is of the apron type, and the entire 
batch can be emptied in a few seconds. The diameter 
of the discharge opening is 17 in., insuring a rapid, easy 
flow from the drum. The gears are made of semi-steel 
and the drum gear, which is similar to the well-known 
segmental gear, center drive of Marsh-Capron rail-track 
mixers, is arranged in four interchangeable parts, any 
of which may be replaced in case of accident. The mixer 
is operated by a 4 hp. gasoline engine. A wide, roomy 
low platform is provided, having dimensions of 5 ft. 
long and 4 ft. wide, and may be folded up when not in 
use. A friction clutch is provided between the engine 
and the mixer, making it easy to start the engine at 
any time. The approximate measurements are: Height 
overall, 56 in.; entire length, 7 ft. 9 in.; width overall, 
5 ft. 6 in. The mixer weighs, without platform, 2500 
Ibs. The company states that it is built for service, for 
most mixing with least fixing at least cost, for con- 
venience in charging, mixing and moving. The steel 
used in its construction is said to have enough weight 
to insure long wear without breakdowns. 


The Oshkosh Manufacturing Co., Oshkosh, Wis., 
was one of the many companies exhibiting new con- 
crete mixers, one of which is shown in Fig. 7. Its 
latest models are made in two sizes, the No. 7 with 
capacity to mix 5 cu. ft., and the No. 11 for 7% cu. ft., 
specifications being according to the wet batch rating 
of the National Association of Mixer Manufacturers. 
The drum heads are made of heavy semi-steel and the 
center of heavy sheet steel, assembled with large bolts 
that lock all parts together as though they were one 
piece. All surfaces are rounded to eliminate corners 
in which concrete would be likely to clog. The buckets 
are large, being built of heavy semi-steel, and the 
blades are substantially constructed. These are raised 
from the drum to allow the water to run beneath, thus 
wetting the entire batch quickly and keeping the drum 
washed clean. On the outside, the tracks on which the 
trunnion wheels travel, are cast extra heavy and 
accurately machined to reduce friction and to insure 
smoothest running. The drum is revolved by means 
of a steel bushed roller chain. When the dry material 
is dumped into the drum it is thrown in among the 
paddles. As the drum revolves, the paddles plow it 
over into the buckets, which carry it up and drop it 
on to the inner end of the discharge chute. This throws 
the mix back into the paddles again and the operation 
is repeated. Thus the batch is split up and turned 
over four different ways all at once. The hopper is 
made of heavy steel plate, 40 in. wide, and is loaded 
direct from the wheelbarrow. It is situated 14% in. 
above the platform with a steep pitch, so that the 
material runs into the drum without shoveling or push- 
ing. The discharge side of the drum is fitted with a 
semi-steel guard plate to prevent slopping and to keep 


New Goods at the Cement Show—Fig. 7—Loader Side of 
the New Oshkosh Concrete Mixer 


the mixer clean. The discharge chute is turned up 
high on the sides and is mounted on the slop guard on 
a pivot, an easily operated lever at the right of the 
drum controlling its position. When turned up it as- 
sists in one of the mixing motions, and when turned 
out is at a convenient height to load a wheelbarrow 
without splashing. The loading platform is 4 x 3 ft., 
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20 in. high, built of 1% in. maple planks. Steel 
ledges are provided for runways. It seems that the 
company has left nothing to be desired in the construc- 
tion of the frame, trunnion rollers, trucks, clutch and 
chains. The power is supplied by the well known Novo 
engine, and the larger size may be equipped with steam 
power if desired. For a small additional charge a 
power-driven hoist may be had for use in elevating con- 
crete in the construction of silos and other structures. 


In the foreground of the picture on the first page of 
this article will be seen the display of the T. L. Smith 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., and among the features of 
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Fig. 8—View of New Smith Low Charging Concrete Mixer 


interest were two new types of Smith equipment. One 
of these was a new line of low-charging mixers com- 
prising four sizes. From an inspection of Fig. 8, 
which represents one of the sizes, it will be seen that 
the mixer is mounted on a steel truck, is readily port- 
able and indicates the manner in which the hinged 
platform may be hooked up out of the way. The run- 
way lifts off and is carried on special brackets under 
the truck, all as clearly shown in the picture. The 
rigidly cross braced steel channel truck is fitted with 
strong wheels and heavy steel axles, thus rendering 
the machine capable of withstanding hard usage to 
which it is likely to be subjected. One feature which 
commanded a great deal of attention on the part of 
visiting builders and contractors engaged in concrete 
work was the loading platform which is only 16 in. high 
on all sizes. 

The other new machine displayed was a new type 
of high drum paver, one of the chief features of which 
is an absolute water-weighing device. When the gage 
is once set each succeeding batch will contain an equal 
amount of water by weight rather than by volume. 
Another important feature of this machine is the long 
spout swiveled chute which is pitched at an angle of 
20 deg. so that the concrete will easily slide downward. 


A display which was the center of interest on the 
part of a large number of visitors during the period 
of the Cement Show consisted of six low-charging 
concrete mixers having a capacity ranging from 3 ft. 
up to 16 ft. mounted on truck with gasoline engine and 
made by the Standard Scale and Supply Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and with branch offices in leading 
cities of the country. Both the “Standard” and “SSS” 
types of mixers were shown, the former being equipped 
with folding platform which, with the low-charging 
open drum, the thorough mixing device, the semi-au- 
tomatic discharge and simplicity of construction 
throughout, are special features of this low-charging’ 
design. Of the “SSS” mixers two new sizes were 
shown, one being the new low-priced machine having 
a capacity of 9 cu. ft. of unmixed materials mounted 
on truck and equipped with gasoline engine. This new 
machine has a capacity of one bag batch up to 1:3:5 
mix. The other new size, also mounted on truck with 
housed 4-hp. gasoline engine, will take care of any one 
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bag batch up to 11 cu. ft. of unmixed materials. All 
of the machines exhibited were equipped with belt 
drive and floating idler, this drive having been brought 
out in the last year or two and being especially desir- 
able, as the belt drive is not only simpler than friction 
clutch drive but absorbs all the jar from the mixer 
and is not carried back to interfere with the engine. 
An excellent picture of the company’s display was pre- 
sented on page 56 of the March issue of the paper. 


The line of equipment made by The Knickerbocker 
Co., Jackson, Mich., was notably augmented during 
the past year by the marketing of three new concrete 
mixers—the Nos. 5, 7 and 8. The numbers of these 
machines denote their respective capacities in cubic 
feet of unmixed material. The company emphasizes 
the fact that it has been building concrete mixers since 
1904, and in offering the new 1916 equipment it repre- 
sents twelve years of experimenting and improving in 
order to present the discriminating contractor with ideal 
mixers. The Knickerbocker construction shown in Fig. 
9 embodies an extra heavy all-steel frame and on all 
models a cold rolled steel shaft is used for the rear axle. 
In order to prevent tipping or straining the frame when 
a power loader or stationary batch hopper is being used, 
there has been provided what is known as a “fourth 
point suspension,” constructed in the following manner: 
To the sill on the charging side and directly over the 
front axle is bolted a casting, bored and threaded, 
through which runs a cold rolled screw shaft. By means 
of a hand wheel, this shaft may be lowered to rest on 
the front axle. On Model 5 there is a 3 h.p. Bates & 
Edmonds Bull Pup gasoline engine, and on the larger 
sizes a choice of Ideal or Novo gas engines is offered. 
The mixers have a drum which has been designed and 
built for long, hard service. The body is of heavy steel 
plate, securely riveted to drum heads of solid cast semi- 
steel. The drum heads and tracker bands are cast in 
one piece, not bolted or riveted together, thus insuring 
rigidity and solidness that needs no adjusting or care. 
Five buckets and five blades, one reversed, are arranged 


New Goods at the Cement Show—Fig. 9—Loader Side of 
New Knickerbocker Concrete Mixer 


in the mixing chamber to give a quick and thorough 
mixing action. Four of the blades are raised from the 
drum to facilitate cleaning. The automatic water tank 
is an extremely simple affair. The volume of water is 
controlled by an adjustable float valve and the flow is 
regulated by a three-way cock. The company calls 
special attention to the various parts on which the wear 
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usually comes and commends the many features of con- 
struction to those contractors who are desirous of pur- 
chasing mixers that will stand the hardest kind of use. 


A new company to be seen in the Coliseum Annex 
was the Brownwall Engine & Pulley Co. of Holland, 
Mich., and R. G. Pulver, who officiates as sales man- 
ager, dispensed information on the features of “Brown- 
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wall” hopper and air-cooled engines. It was said that 
this engine, shown in Fig. 10, is especially adapted for 
operating concrete mixers, twelve of the largest mixer 
manufacturers in this country having used it success- 
fully. Large numbers are also sold to manufacturers 
of other contracting equipment and individuals who 
use automatic tampers, cement block outfits, etc. It 
does its work well on account of the simplicity in con- 
struction, light weight and compactness. Its special 
features are the inclosed crankcase, absence of cylinder 
head packing, a solid cast-iron base in which gasoline 
is stored, thus eliminating the galvanized-iron tank 
and leakage troubles, specially constructed valves that 
can be taken out and replaced in 10 min., and the first- 
class workmanship and material throughout. In the 
hopper cooled type the horsepower ranges from 1% to 
10 and from 1% to 6 hp. in the air cooled models. With 
each equipment is given a five-year guarantee against 
defect in material and workmanship. 


The Cellular Lath Co., 5126 North Second Street, St. 
Louis, Mo., made a most successful debut at the Cement 
Show by exhibiting “Keezon” lath, a product which is 
claimed to save approximately 30 per cent in the cost 
of labor and materials. This lath consists of a cellular 
structure formed of fibre board and wood, heavily 
coated with a creosote and damp-resisting preparation 
to prevent any excess moisture from affecting the lath 
structure in case of a rain before the roof is on the 
building or when plaster is applied. Numerous rigid 
tests of the fireproof qualities of this lath have been 
made with the most satisfying results, it is said. “Kee- 
zon” lath is manufactured in standard units of conven- 
ient size to handle, each unit measuring 48 x 6% x % in. 
Four units cover a yard of wall and require but 48 
nails to hold them securely in place. Narrow strips of 
wood set on edge effectively prevent warping, and give 
the tensile and compressive strength of the unit. The 
extreme rigidity thus secured makes the tieing of joints 
wholly unnecessary, which is an economical feature. 
Owing to the fact that this lath contains six separate 
cells to the square inch, each three-eighths of an inch 
deep, only enough plaster to cover the surface of the 
lath is required to secure a perfectly keyed wall or 
ceiling. This requirement is said to be much cheaper 
when compared with wood or metal lath, resulting in 
reducing the amount of material used and time neces- 
sary to apply it. The company states that the seven- 
eighths inch ground usually left around window and 
door openings where wood lath is used can be reduced 
to five-eighths of an inch when “Keezon” lath is used, 
thus saving one-quarter of an inch of plaster over the 
entire surface. This lath may be applied directly to any 
flat surface, and will key perfectly without furring. It 
is also stated that the second coat of plaster may be 
applied without waiting for the first or scratch coat to 
dry and without moving the scaffold. On account of its 
extreme flexibility, it is especially adapted to curved 
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surfaces, and will readily conform to round columns not 
under 4 in. diameter. The lath is said to be especially 
adapted to stucco work. It is light and easily handled, 
can readily be cut to any size with a hatchet, and has 
no sharp edges to tear or cut the hands. 


The prominent feature of the exhibit of the Ideal 
Concrete Machinery Co., 1310 Monmouth Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, were the “Ideal” Cincinnatus concrete 


New Goods at the Cement Show—Fig. 11—View of ‘Ideal’ 
Cincinnatus Concrete Mixer 


mixers, of which the No. 7 Batch mixer, with power 
side loader equipment, automatic water tank, etc., is 
shown in Fig. 11 of the cuts. This mixer is designed 
to meet the requirements of the general contracting 
business, and although it is a very compact and con- 
venient machine to use it is durably constructed and a 
machine that can be depended upon to turn out good 
concrete without the troubles that are incidental to 
operating the average cheap mixer. Cincinnatus mixers 
are made in four sizes, having loose material capacities 
of 5, 7, 10 and 14 cu. ft., and are made in equipments 
with wheelbarrow hoppers, batch hoppers, power side 
loaders or for rear discharge and paving work. 


The Atlas Engineering Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has a 
new concrete mixer, which is said to be the only one 
having a seamless pressed steel drum. This mixing 
chamber is narrow and high and has rounded edges, 
which keeps the batch in the center of the drum di- 
rectly over the tracker wheels and gives an equal dis- 
tribution of weight over the four wheels and their 
bearings. The drum is built of Bessemer steel with a 
uniform thickness throughout, a feature which is said 
to make this part of the equipment 500 to 1000 lb. 
lighter than other drums having the same capacity. It 
has dimensions of 28 in. wide and 39 in. high, with open- 
ings of 15 in. diameter for the loading and discharge 
of the material. The mixer has a capacity of 7 cu. ft. 
and is provided with a rapid loading skip. The chain 
drive is used on this mixer. The tracker wheels are 
built of chilled semi-steel castings with ground sur- 
faces on which the drum revolves, assuring a smooth 
and true running of the drum and requiring a mini- 
mum of power. The mixer is furnished with steam, 
electric or gasoline engine. 
which the water is poured in is extended through the 
roof of the metal housing, making it easy to fill. The 
housing protects the engine, tool box and battery box 
from dust and dirt, and may be locked for protection 
when the mixer is not in use. The equipment ase 6: ft. 
4% in. high. Wheeling planks and a loading platform 
are furnished if desired, the latter extending the full 
length of the machine with capacity to hold from 50 to 
100 bags of cement. ; : 

The ordinary charging chute is supplied with this 
mixer. The “Atlas” material hoist can be attached to 
the side of the mixer and is operated off the main 
drive shaft by beveled gears which reduces the speed 
of the hoisting drum so that its lifting power is tre- 
mendous. Thus, for a nominal charge, a contractor 
may have two machines in one. A batch hopper large 
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enough to hold one complete batch is also part of the 
equipment. The hopper is separated from the drum by 
a steel slide which makes it possible to assemble a 
complete batch within the hopper while the drum is 
mixing. The mixer is equipped with either an open 
top or pressure type tank, and the latter is recom- 
mended as the more desirable of the two in that a pre- 
determined volume of water may be delivered to the 
batch. The discharge spout, when in a discharging 
position, extends nearly across the inside of the drum, 
thereby receiving the material from the blades as well 
as the buckets, discharging the entire load in 8 seconds. 


The Schaefer Manufacturing Co., Berlin, Wis., occu- 
pied a large space in the Coliseum and displayed two 
new products—the “Berlin Six” concrete mixer and a 
portable woodworking machine. The former equipment 
has capacity for 414 cu. ft. of mixed concrete, being of 
simple and durable construction. The mixing chamber 
is cone-shaped and has the bottom level, the top being 
inclined toward the discharge end. This drum is made 
of tank steel with cast semi-steel heads on each end. 
The concrete is mixed by blades which carry the ma- 
terial up and drops it down in another part of the drum. 
The company says that there are four mixing motions, 
which assures the contractor of using a first-class, well 
mixed batch. The discharge of concrete is controlled 
by a ring which operates a shutter. A heavy spring 
holds the shutter in place against the end of the drum, 
making it water tight, and the amount of material to 
be discharged can easily be controlled by the operator. 
The equipment has a 2% hp. gasoline engine. ° 

In the portable woodworking machine shown in Fig. 
12 and just placed on the market, the main frame 
and table top form one unit, making a very rigid con- 
struction. The steel angle legs and lower steel frame 
are securely bolted to the table top, thus forming a com- 
plete box-like all-metal frame, no wood being used in 
the manufacture of the machine frame. The saw may 
be raised and lowered through the slot in the main 
frame by means of a handle and clam screw. This 
adjustment can be 
made instantaneously, 
without touching the 
belt-tightener, as it is 
self-adjusting. With 
this method of con- 
struction the company 
is able to cast the main 
bearing in a= solid 
yoke, making it im- 
possible for the bear- 


ing to get out of 
alignment. The ma- 
chine is’ furnished 


with gasoline engine, 


Fig. 12—The Schaefer Portable Saw Rig 


electric motor or for belting to line shafting or an 
independent motor or engine. The equipment consists 


‘of a band saw, mortising machine, jointer, dado head, 


disk sander, emery wheel, molding attachment or 
sticker head, boring attachment and a ripping gage. 
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An excellent display of mixers, among which were 
to be found two new models equipped with track 
loaders, was that of the Waterloo Cement Machinery 
Corporation of Waterloo, Iowa. For mixers of this 
capacity the company claims that this is a new de- 
parture, as heretofore only the large and expensive 
machines have been provided with these facilities. It 
is said that the track loader saves time because the 
travel is so short, and because, requiring much less 
power, it can be run faster with the same engine than 
the old type. As compared with old style loaders this 
enables the operator to handle more batches per hour, 
allowing the same time for mixing, or permits more 
time for mixing if the same number of batches per 
hour are handled. The truck rests on the ground, 
giving great rigidity to the equipment. It is hinged 
so as to fold back out of the way when moving the 
mixer, as shown in Fig. 13. It can also be extended so 
as to load the scoop below ground level. Models 15 and 
17, having respective capacities of unmixed material of 
5-6 and 7-8 cu. ft., are identical in construction and 
operation, with the exception of the methods of tilting. 
In model 15 the drum is tilted by levers because of the 


New Goods at the Cement Show—Fig. 13—New Model of 
Waterloo Concrete Mixer 


comparatively light load, while in the case of the model 
17 size this is done with a hand-wheel and back gear 
to offset the increased weight of the load. The dis- 
charge in either case is easily controlled, and a small 
or large quantity of material can be discharged as 
required. The drums revolve at the rate of from 14 to 
18 r.p.m. The drums are so constructed that the mix 
is visible at all times, and the blades are so arranged 
that the ingredients are well mixed. An important and 
exclusive feature of the drum is that of adjustment to 
different pitches, or tilts. This is to accommodate 
it to the desired consistency of the mix, and the change 
of pitch can be made in a moment by means of a simple 
adjustment on the hub of the tilting levers. 


The C. A. Londelius & Sons Co., 847 West 63rd Street, 
Chicago, Ill., exhibited for the first time a contractor’s 
portable water heater, Fig. 14, an equipment espe- 
cially designed for the mixing of concrete and mortar 
in zero weather. The heater consists of 100 ft. of 1 in. 
galvanized iron pipe arranged in coils as shown in Fig. 
15. It will be seen that the pipe runs around four sides 
of the heater and also forms the grates, on which either 
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a wood or coke fire may be built. This feature brings 
all of the exposed pipe surface in contact with the fire, 
thus a high rate of efficiency is assured. The pipes are 
enclosed in a substantial salamander, which has its 
corners reinforced with angle 
iron to insure a substantial 
and rigid outfit. The equip- 
ment stands about 4 ft. 6 in. 
high and is 24 in. square. 
The salamander is finished in 
white on the outside, and the 


Figs. 14 and 15—Contractor’s Portable Water Heater 


cover likewise, the latter having a 6-in. opening in the 
center. It weighs complete approximately 250 lbs. 


The Cummings Machine Co., Minster, Ohio, occupied 
a booth in the Armory for the purpose of demonstrating 
the new features in its small concrete mixer. General 
Manager E. C. Cummings called attention to the fact 
that the equipment is well adapted to the needs of both 
large and small contractors, and this prompted the 
adoption of the slogan “Get a mixer you can afford to 
use on every job.” In Fig. 16 is shown a very compact 
and portable equipment—one that should appeal more 
especially to contractors who are often called upon to: 
undertake work many miles from town. The mixer 
weighs 324 lbs. and mounted on a truck, with engine, 
1000 lbs. It has a capacity of 2% cu. ft. of loose ma- 
terials. The mixer is somewhat different in construction. 
and operation from the majority on the market. The 
loading hopper is directly above the mixing chamber, 
and the batch is dumped by a lever at the side of the 
machine. The batch is thoroughly mixed by ten mixer 
blades, operating fifty revolutions per minute, and this 
is materially assisted by the patented cylindrical mixing 


Fig. 16—Front View of Cummings Concrete Mixer 


chamber. It will be seen that the mixer is mounted 
on the rear end of the truck and may be readily placed! 
to discharge directly into forms. This method dis- 
penses entirely with the wheeling of mixed materials. 


The mixer may be operated by a gasoline engine of 


from 1% to 3 hp., and when mounted on a truck occu- 
pies a space measuring 5 x 7 ft. 
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Concrete House of Hollow Wall Type 


A Form of Construction Which Gives an Air Space 
Continuous in Outside Walls from Cellar to Roof 


MONG the building improvements lately car- 
ried out in one of the important cities of 
central New York was the hollow wall con- 

erete house which constitutes the basis of the illus- 
trations upon this and the page which follows. It 
is a two-story affair, and during the course of con- 
struction it attracted a great deal of attention, not 
only on the part of architects and builders who 
chanced to pass the scene of operations, but also 
the curious public, owing, no doubt, to the fact that 
it was the first hollow wall concrete house erected in 
that city. As a consequence of this, the builders 
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A Concrete Dwelling in Birmingham, N. 


doing the work secured a number of contracts from 
people who became interested in the development 
of this residence. The practical man appreciated 
almost at a glance that the method of hollow wall 
construction involved a number of very desirable 
features, and that it gave a house which was much 
warmer in winter and cooler in summer than would 
otherwise be the case. In connection with a pri- 
vate dwelling the economy of heating is always 
an important factor, and anything which will 


tend to reduce the coal bill seldom escapes con- 
sideration. 

An examination of the floor plans on the follow- 
ing page shows a compact arrangement and a form 
of house which is economical of construction—that 
is, the outline is practically square, which avoids 
the necessity of having rooms of all sorts of irregu- 
lar outline. From an open porch one enters the 
main hall, from which rise the main flight of stairs 
landing nearly in the center of the building on the 
second floor. The stairs are lighted at the first 
landing by an outside window. At the right of the 
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Y., of the Hollow Wall Type—S. O. Lacey, Architect 


main entrance and under the stairs is a coat closet. 
At the left of the hall is the living room, the strik- 
ing feature of which is the open fireplace with 
bookcases at the left. Beyond the hall is the din- 
ing room, and at the left of it, reached through a 
commodious pantry,’ is the kitchen. Out of this 
opens a cold closet and also the stairs leading to the 
cellar. The sink is placed between two windows 
with the drainboard directly under one of them, 
thus affording ample light. 
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The outside walls of the house are composed in 
reality of two 4-in. concrete walls separated from 
each other by a continuous air space 2% in. wide. 
These walls are tied together across the air space 
every 2 ft. horizontally and every 9 in. in height by 
means of wall ties. In stuccoing the exterior walls 
the contractors used cement paste applied with a 
whiskbroom in such a way as to give a rather 
pleasing effect. The roof of the building is covered 
with unfading green slate. 
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An interesting feature in connection with the in- 
terior finish is the wall decoration. The dining 
room, the living room, and the reception hall 
are glazed in imitation of leather, which gives not 
only a pleasing effect but also a sanitary and 
durable finish. The point is made by the archi- 
tect that an interior decoration of this kind will 
last indefinitely and requires nothing except 
soap and water for the next ten or fifteen years. 
The walls of the bed rooms are finished in deli- 
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Concrete House of the Hollow Wall Type—Floor Plans—Scale 1/16 Inch to the Foot 


For outside trim cypress was used, treated with 
tobacco brown creosote stain and then wiped. 

The interior woodwork of the house is of clear 
basswood finished in white enamel with mahogany 
doors throughout except in the kitchen and pantry, 
where they are finished in North Carolina pine. In 
doing the work what is known as “Chi-namel” was 
used with excellent results. 


cate tints with ‘“Chi-namel,”’ dull wall finish. 

The residence here shown was erected in Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., for H. C. Lawrence at a cost of 
about $4,500. The plans were prepared by Archi- 
tect S. O. Lacey of Binghamton, N. Y. - 

The system of construction used was that of the 
Van Guilder Hollow Wall Co., 712 Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Current News of Builders’ Exchanges 


Annual Meetings with Election of Officers for 
1916—Banquets of Various Organizations 


Annual Banquet of Worcester Exchange 


EMBERS of The Builders’ Exchange of 
Worcester, Mass., held their annual banquet in 
the large ball-room of the Bancroft Hotel on the 
evening of March 7, and it was by far the best 
in the history of the organization. Covers were laid 
for 275 and only a few vacant chairs were noticeable. 

President Geo. W. Kilmer presided and introduced 
as toastmaster F. L. Powers of the F. E. Powers Com- 
pany—“what’s the matter with Link? He’s all right.” 

Among the invited guests present were the Hon. Geo. 
M. Wright, Mayor of Worcester; Geo. C. Halcott, Super- 
intendent of Public Buildings; W. T. Morley, president 
Worcester Chamber of Commerce; W. J. Conlon, Gen- 
eral Secretary Worcester Chamber of Commerce; J. W. 
Higgins, president of the Metal Trades Association; D. 
Tulloch, Secretary of the Metal Trades Association; 
ex-Senator A. S. Pinkerton, and Dr. I. N. Hollis, Presi- 
dent of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 

Dr. Hollis delivered a very able, interesting and in- 
structive address, taking as his subject, “Can Inter- 
national Law Be Maintained Without a Navy?” 

The speaker of the evening was Dr. Willard Scott 
of Brookline, Mass., who has no superior and few equals 
as an after dinner speaker. His address, thoroughly 
saturated with wisdom and common sense, was made 
doubly interesting by timely witticisms. 

In September of this year the organization will cele- 
brate its twenty-fifth anniversary as an incorporated 
body and preparations are already under way to make 


the occasion one long to be remembered. The officers 
for 1916 are: 
MEV CSIACTIEN aise le he uiviels see Geo. W. Kilmer 
WROTE ONG GEES 5 0) eer H. C. Wilson 
IC EOVIGAR So d.cues Ss Wie AE A. P. Robbins 
SCTE Moe 660 8 oO A. H. Skillings 


The Builders’ Exchange of San Francisco 


The Builders’ Exchange of San Francisco, Cal., re- 
cently held a meeting for nomination of directors for the 
ensuing year, and the election will be held shortly. 
At the meeting definite form was given to a movement 
that has been under way for some time, to consolidate 
two of the building trade organizations, as it has been 
felt that the functions of the Builders’ Exchange and 
the General Contractors’ Association might be better 
performed by one organization. The Builders’ Exchange 
is now in excellent shape in every way, having some 
500 members, no heavy liabilities, and a good sum of 
money in the bank, while its building has been fully 
paid for, and will bring a return when turned over to 
the owners of the lot when the lease expires. Though 
unpretentious, the Exchange quarters are very con- 
venient and well located, and are used to the fullest ex- 
tent by the members. 


Banquet of Pittsfield Master Builders’ Association 


The tenth annul banquet of the Master Builders’ 
Association of Pittsfield, Mass., was held Feb. 17 at the 
New American House when covers were laid for 101 
members and guests. After a somewhat elaborate 
menu had been properly considered, the speakers of 
the evening were introduced in well chosen words by 
Frederick G. Rice, president of the association. The 
address of the evening was by ex-City Solicitor M. B. 
Warner, who in the course of his remarks touched upon 


unpreparedness, pointing out that unless the Master 
Builders were prepared they would be unfit to meet the 
boom of prosperity which he regarded as rapidly ap- 
proaching. Mr. Warner was followed by Librarian 
H. H. Ballard, who dealt largely upon the subject of 
the Public Library, otherwise known as the Berkshire 
Athenaeum and Museum. He stated that he had lived 
in Pittsfield as librarian for a little over twenty-eight 
years and regretted to state that there were many men 
in the city who were not aware that a public library 
existed. Almost every man who did pay a visit to the 
building expressed surprise that there were so many 
books on architecture, building, plumbing, interior 
decorating and furnishing, bricklaying, civil engineer- 
ing, electricity, etc. 

During the evening the Berkshire Glee Club rendered 
an excellent musical program. 


Officers of Hartford Builders’ Exchange 
The Masons’ and Builders’ Exchange of Hartford, 


Conn., has recently organized with the following 
officers for the ensuing year: 
PTESULEN LUN MeN <> + susie cele on Robert H. Fox 
VACCHEVESIOCNE Mes ».<!2 aces Dominick Tremonte 
TOUT Ute isl « dias) dats x hee Francis Hendron 
TP CUSUTCTAMER. Oe « eines clerk oc Thomas Wester 


The meetings are held each week in Odd Fellows 
Temple and at present there are thirty-five concerns 
represented in the membership. 


Jacksonville Exchange Affiliates with Chamber of 
Commerce 


A meeting of the members of the Builders’ & Traders’ 
Exchange of Jacksonville, Fla., was held on the after- 
noon of Feb. 29, when it was unanimously decided to 
affiliate with the Jacksonville Chamber of Commerce. 
The headquarters of the Exchange has been changed 
to the Chamber of Commerce Building. 


Banquet of Lansing Exchange 


The members of the Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange 
of Lansing, Mich., enjoyed their third annual banquet 
at the Chamber of Commerce on the evening of March 
1, when nearly 125 were present. Peter Gray acted as 
toastmaster and his humorous remarks added greatly to 
the good fellowship which generally prevailed. After 
the many good things provided by the entertainment 
committee had been duly considered, Hugo Delfs gave 
a talk on “Fire Prevention” in connection with which 
he dwelt at some length on the new Building Code now 
in course of formulation. He was followed by Frank 
L. Dodge of the State Consultation and Mediation 
Board, who had for his subject “Lansing.” He told 
something of the history of the city and outlined some 
of its future prospects. President C. S. Wilcox of the 
Associated Builders’ Exchanges of Michigan spoke on 
the subject, “Why Builders’ and Traders’ Exchanges?” 
He outlined the past achievements of the State Asso- 
ciation and emphasized the fact that self-protection was 
the keynote of the Association’s existence. 

The Exchange has been moved into its new quarters 
on East Michigan Avenue, and has planned to add a 
businessmen’s luncheon, reading rooms, billiard rooms 
and other club features if there is enough interest dis- 
played to warrant the expense. 
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Brief Review of the Building Situation 


Building Operations for February in 97 Cities Show 
an Increase of 17.5 Per Cent Over February, 1915 


HE striking feature of the present building sit- 

uation is the showing of the eastern section of 

the country in the planning of new work, as 

compared with a year ago, largely due to the 
heavy shrinkage reported by four out of the five bor- 
oughs of Greater New York. Not a little building work 
however has been held in abeyance, if not altogether 
abandoned, by reason of the tremendous advance in 
prices of all forms of structural steel, brick and other 
building materials, although in some cases plans have 
been further modified so as to use concrete. Notwith- 
standing this condition, however, reports from ninety- 
seven cities for February show an increase of 17% 
per cent over the same month last year. Of the num- 
ber reporting seventy-three show increases and twenty- 
four decreases. 

Of the four sections or zones into which we have 
divided the country, the eastern cities show a loss of 
3.15 per cent as compared with February, 1915, there 
being thirty-five cities reporting. 


CITIES OF THE EASTERN STATES 


February, February, 
1916 1915 
WATDATIY os Mepeaetcarie, eLearn ena $169,230 $277,115 
AV entown: | Sl bee bias aaa alten pe lenses 192,000 85,335 
BOSTON 2 iA aes eee Ce ene ae 4,591,000 3,587,000 
Bridgseport’ sauces oe eee 648,900 237,495 
PBUttalo . vals aas lav ckeeae Sue aoe tae ete 684,000 307,000 
Mast: Orange: irc. . hese eer 31,325 182,607 
‘Milizabeth tui. os kee eee 87,106 40,184 
FLATTISDULEs 9 cc cslseeh leas Mende ete 31,460 38,425 
PLAT CLOT Lit es hate eeeeeet Rie meee ee ne 387,820 151,600 
ELOLVOKE. | 2) Shei choc srnne eo eR ee eter 51,500 4,560 
Lrvingeton 22. Jages oye enieieeeieen 62,440 16,125 
Jersey City s..« cess, sche speneetumiene ep 284,523 319,154 
Montclair. (so isaac quseteds eueteuel maine 26,725 65,926 
MAN Chester) 24s %,< oreasteeeetemene el teaneee 125,055 40,065 
Newark (cd ol eras eee meebo oie eeneees 246,838 955,391 
INGw Haven: \<..¢): seks esconenoere 352,040 674,855 
New York: 
MEA aEtam e's, «-cecrens siemens comers 3,452,130 5,899,930 
IBEONKS b 5.56 oe foc tan ee ais 1,649,457 2,657,934 
Brooklyn 3,296,370 2,264,550 
Queens 1,455,186 1,582,125 
Richmond ie 96,805 151,379 
PAaAtersOnae van sures ae 85,447 57,537 
Philadelphia 2,437,750 2,574,730 
Pittsburgh . 1,321,686 608,644 
POrtlamds hither. cise See ececeasnas 50,585 18,100 
Rochester. vs ac sss anelambeserste alee es 691,433 382,607 
Scranton? )...6435 Wi cae eee er 118,817 43,545 
Schenectady 5... conic siealneieeeeeneieneee 21,476 3,825 
SPPiNneEtleld Sc ctau, cv ehensisietehe cleus neremantne 470,185 692,795 
SyVacuse se, h. 4 « hicideelavesememeradens copa nemetes AAR f (Te 160,383 
“DY OY i faa o ave wiste ss! ths SLUR ee eae 14,445 47,445 
UCIT bs o-cce 2 oven cle iealenele ee Val aed emseeen ee 226,175 T9715 
Wilkes-Barre Otis Sai te ee ete ite 36,748 70,125 
"W OFGESCEI Us 5 clave! Sie erent erate atts 174,473 104,220 
*West:. Pave a ecccs-cletel alt icieyeisie esate 42,055 30,055 


From the middle section of the country thirty-one 
cities reporting show twenty-four increases and seven 
decreases with the resultant gain over February last 
year of a trifle more than 30 per cent. Largely in- 
creased activity is to be noted in Chicago, Detroit, Mil- 
waukee, St. Louis and Toledo. 


CITIES OF THE MIDDLE STATES 


February, February, 
1916 1915 

AVON rs ce SE cabbie a Me eee eee hoc one $435,575 $110,260 
Cedar Rapids. Ns. Wwasinee eto ee 38,000 133,117 
Canton: oo SAesievec cows steluiea eterna 356,675 317,825 
CRICH EO” haise stra cioret te ke age eee ener 7,354,200 4,701,400 
Cincinnati ore ieicdastocueteys te sheneiaehsiene 96,120 499,645 
Cleveland os. 2 Ce ree Rae oe 1,552,725 1,733,925 
Columbus. ss vaxuaewesleee weet 314,225 153,350 


CITIES OF THE MIDDLE STATES (Continued) 


February, February, 
1916 1915 

Day tor wins! oes yaitiic) + tig eRe 99,749 14,453 
Des MOIn6sii oe ranean Rane 67,000 65,145 
Detroite 2%. hae eee 2,186,960 1,307,213 
Duluth.) des Waar oe ee ee Bean ay G4 89,647 
FVADSVille, We snc. clos nee eee iene 51,100 85,435 
Fort Way Denies serie veh eee 74,950 80,100 
Grand) “Rapids Wie.) een casters 114,740 104,301 
Indianapolis: A... Deke rate 406,531 307,750 
Kansas iC@iey, MOM mel. clei tteemte 464,760 896,330 
Lin @lit. |e seusrap eal vedo ciel see eee 57,800 31,560 
Milwaukee cs avalon 2 ice cee 753,990 409,056 
Minneapollgin in weet ao Dn eenen 823,960 811,495 
Omaha... ie Speletsh. een» oe 815,692 84,120 
POOLIAY ; sini e soptuereiete a atatehone ol were icne tans 200,250 51,750 
St. Joseph: ys 20 ei sae casas see emerete 82,190 18,751 
Sti Louis 24.52. : eee 1,180,334 701,062 
St, Pauly srccnvc suit bial eee rene 426,694 797,054 
Sioux Clty... Ge ce ete eee 569,400 36,150 
South BevnG Wal... uta isla oto eae paee. ob 177,085 17,455 
Spring tel dee ys cy. erotel ane laohe! eceren en 137,300 65,900 
TOLEAO\ cx diets. ote guees este c agen ep eee eis 700,781 454,607 
Topelkkac ji leie's Siete pana ceeab oath ene cuene eae 10,575 37,607 
Wichita, Eating vcreielehe ietina uceerenetener ene 81,550 64,825 
'Y OUNE STOW wan terete. crs een ee 85,675 79,650 


There are nineteen cities reporting from the southern 
tier of states representing a gain of 35.6 per cent in 
the new work planned in February, as contrasted with 
the same month in 1915. Important increases are 
found in Baltimore, Louisville, Nashville and Wash- 
ington, 


CITIES OF THE SOUTHERN STATES 


February, February, 
1916 1915 

Atlantacridsalih-« objs ec jeee a) Sentient ae $277,000 $471,961 
Baltimore) pee ratereievslololetaie (omen eemetette 1,952,667 983,136 
Birmingham Oe. iene 2 eee 150,965 136,710 
Chattanoora. ao. sow a one eans 249,570 33,110 
Dallas,’ "Mex. e2% cactens are eae eaten 216,212 324,185 
Greensboro, IN: GC. 5. site seinen > 33,350 23,200 
Louisville: so cvs cleo avceeteneee ete 941,330 319,520 
Memphis: ii... ovina eee 205,565 101,735 
Nashville iin.2 ec vue eis tonasece tarenoneltnem erate 241,306 65,705 
INew Orleans Foisiewis oisuckebelseene vata tele 116,889 97,323 
Oklahoma, ¥.. race cts oie Gere te ier 62,580 42,780 
Richmond “oka aerate beeen 372,907 259,184 
Savannah 2d ceppin Stes hice meme rerre ue 96,520 74,010 
San" Antonio 4.oceree-c usenet eens irene 84,110 113,595 
Selma, Ala. yoctsis Qeusieisus sete sis peesesiers 10,885 5,000 
Shreveport fa ain oldies sinh erate epee 45,046 41,576 
TAINPA-  susiats mie Cee eyetenene aiacsene aeaeene 75,385 58,055 
Washington sens onetime ielcietenentne 1,124,300 890,838 
WAGO,) ORs ee sel oil or oeiaietete eats eranete 58,480 24,951 


Coming now to the extreme western section of the 
country, and including the territory west of Denver, the 
twelve cities reporting show increased planning of 
work, the gain over February last year being 41.56 
per cent. 


CITIES OF THE EXXTREME WESTERN STATES 


February, February, — 
1916 1915 

Berkeley, Calon, .vesakia scuba $210,450 $93,600 
Denver cc408) oases. oe 4 472,380 165,070 
Little Rock 67,061 37,095 
Los Angeles 976,378 560,697 
Oakland: ois ck sires pce pete ote tet eee 338,336 328,934 
Portland wrk cai cteeuee ene wheres ome) Feeteare 406,615 311,740 
San Die@o city Moistocdelsceteabedtis plseneree 164,890 95,990 
Salt Lake) City sis cus susnea sn celensieacnarars 243,815 147,705 
San: Francisco imc erecre niles 1,356,915 807,936 
Sealttle: o,f. jceoet ticreneieve este oc onenotenmnete 598,615 353,880 
Spokane 0% Gat encvcgeuslers te eiuecensteleneneds 202,660 21,725 
"TACOMA: weiss geal adedevte ce few anal stare eoeceuens 63,801 56,751 


For the first two months of the current year there 
has been a gain of something like 20 per cent in the 
amount of new work planned, and as the spring season 
opens there is every indication of a most gratifying 
degree of activity the country over. 
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Builders’ Appliances and Equipment 


Some Things of Special Interest to Those Having to 
do with the Various Branches of the Building Business 


“Buttenlath” Plaster Board 


The great extent to which cement stucco has come to 
be used all over the country has created an exceptionally 
big demand for wood and metal lath and substitutes 
therefor. The ideal concrete-appearing building is, of 
course, the one that is constructed of solid concrete, or 
at least stucco over building tile, but a structure which 
shall have the same appearance and at the same time 
cost less is frequently found desirable. It is in such 
cases that stucco over lath or plaster-board is made to 
serve, and the success of such work naturally depends 
largely upon the stucco’s foundation, although not a 
little upon the quality of the plaster itself. 

There has been recently placed on the market a new 
plaster-board, called “Buttonlath,” which is not only 
intended for exterior purposes but for interior work as 
well. It is a composition board made into sheets 24 x 32 


Fig. 1—Showing the Application of the Lath to the Walls and 
Ceiling of a Room 


the square yard. Each of the buttons will sustain 50 lb. 
before breaking. The applied plaster is not only held 
by its grip under the edges of the buttons, but also is 
bound to the fibrous surface of the board by suction and 
adhesion. 

Although there is no variation in sheet size or thick- 
ness, “Buttonlath” is really manufactured in two dif- 
ferent grades—one for interior work, and the other for 
exterior purposes. The former is surfaced, on both 
sides, with a sort of paper pulp and the latter with a 
special 15-pound roofing paper. For exterior work, the 
board is also supposed to be covered with ordinary wire 
netting, of 16-gage and 2-in. mesh. This netting is 
nailed loosely to the surface, to act as a reinforcement 
for the stucco and to help in keying it to the board. 

In some cases, “Buttonlath” is also used to form solid 
partitions, and for this purpose it may be had faced 
with buttons on both sides. For such construction, 
metal studs are used spaced 24 in. on centers and se- 
cured to the ceiling and the floor by %4-in. steel channels 
or a galvanized runner, or by drilling into the concrete 
and springing steel studs into place. The boards are 
then set in place, and secured to the steel studs by nails, 
as in Fig. 2, which firmly wedge the boards together and 
make the structure rigid. The plaster is applied to each 
side of the partition, which is from 1% to 2 in. thick. 

One of the advantages of a plaster-board of this kind 
is that the plaster or stucco may be applied in a single 
coat, from % to 1 in. in thickness. This means a con- 
siderable saving in time and labor. Of course, however, 
the finishing coat must be applied separately, but no 
surface need be gone over more than twice. Because of 
its composition, “‘Buttonlath” is more or less fire-retard- 
ing, is water-proof, a sound-deadener, and a heat-insu- 
lator. Since it is always rigid and affords a solid sur- 
face, the plaster is said to be less apt to crack than 
when metal or wood lath is used. 

Although placed on the market less than a year ago, 
“Button lath” has been quite extensively used in south- 
ern California. It has been employed in the construc- 
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Fig. 2—-Horizontal Section Through a Solid Partition 


“Buttonlath” Plaster Board—Various Details of Interest to Architect and Builder 


in. in size and % in. thick. Because of its fibrous na- 
ture, it is readily nailed to the framing timbers, and it 
can be cut to any size with a saw or by drawing the 
blade of a hatchet or other sharp instrument across it 
and breaking over a straight edge. It is an easy matter 
to break joints by using half and quarter sheets. The 
appearance of “Buttonlath” applied to the interior of a 
room is shown in Fig. 1. 

The important feature of this board is its mechanical 
keying system or bonding quality. The surface to which 
the plaster is applied is covered with indentations, in 
the center of which are set cement-composition buttons 
with flaring edges. These buttons are spaced, in stag- 
ger fashion, 11% in. apart on centers, and number 530 to 


tion of residences, store buildings, apartment houses, 
etc. One of the most notable jobs for which it was 
used is the group of new high school buildings at San 
Bernardino, Cal., in which 360,000 sq. ft. of “Button- 
lath” is used, it being employed for both exterior and 
interior purposes. It is manufactured by the Button- 
lath Manufacturing Company, Central Building, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


The Hess Pipeless Furnace 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Company, 1220-B Ta- 
coma Building, Chicago, IIll., reports a very gratifying 
demand for its welded steel cottage furnace which was 
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brought out early last fall and which was illustrated 
and described somewhat in detail in these columns in 
September. The furnace is of the “pipeless” type, hav- 
ing a large register placed directly above it and the 
hot air rising through the center of this register. On 
each side of the hot air outlet is a cold air flue so that 
the cold air from the room descends to the bottom of 
the furnace casing and then ascends in contact with the 
heated surface of the furnace and escapes through the 
register as stated. The arrangement is such as to con- 
stitute a circulating system which raridly changes the 
air in the room in which the register is placed as well 
as all rooms which communicate directly with that room. 
‘The heaters are sold on trial and special terms are made 
to contractors which enable them to handle the furnace 
business direct rather than through local dealers. 


The “Hummer” Door Hanger and Track 


One of the latest additions to the assortment of barn 
equipment which is manufactured in great variety by 
the J. E. Porter Company, Ottawa, IIl., is a new barn 
door hanger tnd track known as the “Hummer.” It 
will be seen from Fig. 3 of the illustration that the 
track is made of one piece of No. 14 gage steel and is 
formed in such a manner as to give the maximum 
strength. This single piece of steel constitutes the cover 
and track complete, no rivets or brackets necessary, and 
the joint clamp is so arranged as to make a continuous 
track. The wheels of the hanger run in the V-shaped 
base of the track, the contact being with the sides 
of the groove rather than in it, thus reducing the point 
of contact to a mimimum and practically eliminating 
friction. The appearance of the hanger in the groove 
is shown in Fig. 4 which represents a vertical cross- 
section through the door and track. The construction 
is self-centering, the wheels running perfectly true 


Fig. 3—Broken View Showing Hanger in Position 
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are constructed of a series of galvanized sheet steel of 
No. 26 gage or cold rolled drawn through sharp straight 
dies. The exterior faces of the metal trim can he 
varnished, painted or stained to give the appearance 
of various kinds of wood according to requirements. 
This construction is referred to as fireproof as well as 
inexpensive and durable. It is of such a nature that it 
can be applied with hammer and nails—no special tools 
being required. The use of the material insures close 
fit between the trim and the walls and in plastering it 
makes a positive joint. The sanitary “Nu-Wa” trim 
and’ base cap has been designed primarily to reduce 
the cost of interior and exterior finish, and is especially 
adapted for use in connection with hospitals, colleges, 
schools, public, commercial and industrial buildings, 
bathing establishments, etc. The company has issued 
an architectural catalog giving many interesting facts 
concerning the advantages of the Elgin “Nu-Wa” meth- 
od of construction using the metal trim and base cap 
both for interior and exterior finish. 


Use of Mineral Wool in Architecture 


The use of mineral wool for filling the outside walls 
of residences and the space between rafters of buildings 
of all kinds for the purpose of protection against heat 


Fig. 4—Vertical Cross-Section Showing Hanger in the Groove 


The “Hummer” Door Hanger and Track 


regardless of the angle of the door. It will be seen 
from the picture that the door is completely protected 
from the weather as is also the hanger and its mech- 
anism. The track is furnished in 6, 8 and 10 ft. lengths 
with all joint clamps and a lag screw every 12 in. 
The hanger is a steel tandem, the wheels being large 
and having roller bearings. The construction of the 
hanger is such that the wheels cannot jump the track. 
It is made in adjustable and non-adjustable types so 
as to meet varying requirements. 


Elgin “Nu-Wa” Sanitary Trim 


One of the latest candidates for popular favor in the 
way of exterior and interior trim is the product which 
is being brought to the attention of architects, build- 
ers and owners by the Elgin Nu-Wa Metal Trim Com- 
pany, Excelsior Springs, Mo. This trim and base cap 


in summer and cold in winter is rapidly growing as 
the merits of the material become better known. The 
material is also used for deadening sound and fire- 
proofing, and as there is nothing organic in its com- 
position to decay or become musty—being manufac- 
tured from blast furnace slag—it is well adapted for 
the purposes for which it is recommended. Many in- 
teresting details as to the manner in which Mineral 
wool can be utilized te the best advantage and illustra- 
tions showing just how the work is done are contained 
in an attractive pamphlet sent out by the United States 
Mineral Wool Company, 140 Cedar Street, New York 
City. Mineral wool is now made by a new and im- 
proved process and as a consequence the quality of the 
material is much enhanced as regards strength of tex- 
ture, lightness and freedom from dross over that 
hitherto made. Accompanying the pamphlet is a folder 
telling how co keep out the heat in summer and keep 


(Continued on page 88) 
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What Do You Know About Wall Board? 


ZZ 


O you know which has the greatest elasticity, 

tension or sheer strength? Which reflects heat? 

Or which is odorless, vermin-proof, fire-resist- 
me,-etc.? 


When you specify FIBERLIC Wall Board for any of 
its manifold uses, you can be sure that it is way ahead 
of ordinary wall boards in all these qualities. 
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All FIBERLIC tests place it in a class by itself, because 
it is the only chemically treated, long-fibered board on 
the market. 


To the wide-awake man practicing the profession of 
building, we submit FIBERLIC as a material for 
interior finishing, more economical than lath and plaster 
and for very many purposes more suitable and practical. 


Samples and full technical information on request. 
Also ask about the special FIBERLIC paints that come 
in 24 different colors and shades. 


THE FIBERLIC COMPANY, CAMDEN, N. J. 


LONDON (England) BRANCH: MacAndrews & Forbes, Ltd., Finsbury Court, Finsbury Pavement, E. C. 
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*“Colonna’’ Bath, Plate No. K-64 
“Bretton”? Lavatory, Plate No. K-580 


KOHLER 


Trade-marked, Enameled 
Plumbing VVare 


an expression of artistic 
beauty 


KOHLER BATHTUBS, lavatories 
and sinks are modern and hygienic 
in design. 


THE PERMANENT trade-mark 
in the enamel is our guarantee of 
the highest quality and your safe 
guide in selecting plumbing ware. 


KOHLER ENAMEL is noted for 
its pure whiteness. Houses and 
apartments equipped with 
KOHLER plumbing’ fixtures 
have added value and attractive- 
ness. 


THE “VICEROYsournewsoue- 
piece, built-in bathtub, is specially 
low-priced due to manufacturing 
economies. Its many attractive 
features make it widely popular. 


WRITE for the “‘Viceroy Book.’’ 
It describes this beautiful built-in 
tub, which is made in patterns suit- 
able for every installation. 


“Hts in the Kohler Ene the Kohler Enamel” 


MAKERS BRANCHES 
OF Boston 
Mae snarkee New York 
st" KOHLER CO. “es 
Enameied Chicago 


Founded 1873 San Francisco 


Kohler, Wis. U.S.A. ipadoe 
cil NNN 


Lavatories 


and Sinks. 


a 


it in during the winter months. In other words, the 
matter constitutes a chapter on the insulation of 
dwelling houses. 


Laying Shingles to Give the ‘‘Thatched” Roof Effect 


Some very interesting literature bearing upon the 
above subject is being sent out by the Standard Stained 
Shingle Company, 1030 Oliver Street, North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. There is an instruction sheet giving de- 
tails including sections and elevations of portions of a 
roof together with explicit directions as to the proper 
method of laying “Creo-Dipt” stained shingles in order 
to give the wavy thatched effect to a roof. The shin- 
gles in question are furnished for this sort of work 
ready for instant application. The butts are sawed in 


the proper manner, while for dormers, valleys, hips, and 


gable ends, the shingles are bent with the grain, and 
for the eaves they are bent across the grain. The 
company recommends the use of “Creo-Dipt” 16-in. ex- 
tra clears for the thatched effect as they lend them- 
selves particularly to the processes required for this 
work, and the company points out that since the ex- 
posure is less than for ordinary roofing purposes they 
are more economical and better adapted. With the in- 
struction sheet is a handsome folder entitled “Thatched 
Effect,” which is illustrated by means of numerous half- 
tone engravings of attractive residences, the roofs of 
which have been covered with the company’s stained 
shingles, so laid as to give the effect described. The 
company states that during the past four years it has 
made exhaustive experiments and has furnished “Creo- 
Dipt” stained shingles for many fine houses throughout 
the country for thatched roofs and with very satis- 
factory results. The company calls attention to the 
fact that its Service Department is at the disposal of 
architects and contractors and the suggestion is made 
that blue prints and specifications be sent the company 
for thatched roof work. The Service Department will 
offer suggestions as to radius, best grade and colors to 
use, as well as many other things which will materially 
aid the inquirers in producing the best and most artistic 
results. 


A New Plasterer’s Trowel 


A copper-plated plastering trowel, which is referred 
to as a great improvement over the old-style polished 
steel trowels, has just been placed upon the market by 


Fig. 5—-General View of New Plasterer’s Trowel 


the Nicholls Mfg. Company, Ottumwa, Iowa, and a gen- 
eral view of which is presented in Fig. 5. This new 
trowel is so made that it will not rust and will prove 
very durable. It is made of the finest quality ofcrucible 
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spring steel, with blades and mountings full polished — 


and copper plated. It is substantially constructed with 
flexible blades, straight edges, perfect hung, light weight 
and secured with ten and twelve rivets. 


Catalog of Sheet Metal Building Materials 


There has just been issued from the press by the 
Willis Mfg. Company, Galesburg, Ill., a very attractive 
catalog of sheet metal building materials which is 
being distributed to those making application for it. 
The work is known as “Catalog No. 7,” consists of 170 
pages and presents numerous illustrations with de- 
scriptive text of metal windows, tin clad doors, shutters 
and fixtures, all bearing the underwriter’s label. The 
point is made that these products are such that every 
community can use them satisfactorily for the reason 
that they reduce insurance charges, assist in protecting 
property from fires in adjoining buildings, and while 


(Continued on page 90) 
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mesidence of C. H. Wilson, Wilton 


Junction, Iowa. B. W. Gartside, 
Davenport, Architect. Neponset 
ee soles furnished by Wilson 
umber uel Co. and applied 
W. A, Grunder,. hei dhs 


~ “Tam the 
Neponset Man” 


“They called me that at first to 
‘jolly’ me. 
They didn’t believe I had shingles that 


couldn’t crack, rot, rust or rattle loose. 


‘But now the name Neponset is my capi- 
tal. The first job where I used 


NEPONSET 
SHINGLES 


broke the ice for me. That one job led to a second, and 
the two soon became four. And so my business grew. 
“Every one of these red and gray roofs here in town 
is mine. And many of the others, too, for I got a 
reputation as a roofer on account of my success with 
Neponset Shingles.” 
The same materials are used in Neponset Shin- 
eles as in the well-known Paroid Roofing. 
Neponset Wall Board, Neponset Water- 
proof Building Paper and Neponset Floor 
Covering are other well-known Ne- 
ponset products. 


We want a carpenter in your town to be known as the “‘Neponset Man.’ 
Send coupon today for particulars. 


you be the one? 


THE BUILDING AGE « 


Why Not Make 
Every Room 


Habitable? 


Almost every home builder 
economizes somewhere, Of- 
ten a room is left unfin- 
ished. In such a case you 
can give that extra bit of 
service that is so well ap- 
preciated. 
Recommend 
finished with 


EPONSE] 


WALL BOARD 


FOR WALLS AND CEILINGS 


thats ites be 


There are two finishes, 
waterproofed to prevent 
warping. 

If you do not know Ne- 
ponset Wall Board you can 
not know the possibilities 
that lie in ‘his substitute 
for lath and plaster. Let 
us send you a sample. De- 
tails are given in “Repairing 
and Building,’ but you 
should examine the board 
itself. 


Mail your request to-day. 
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BIRD & SON, Establishea 1793, Department B, East Walpole, Mass. 
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a) Please send me information about Neponset Shingles and_Neponset Wall Board. Also 

os a copy of your book, “Repairing and Building.” This request, I understand, does not put me 

: 3) NEPONSET under any obligation whatsoever. 
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“Keystone 
Lock Joint Clamp” 


Patent applied for 


These clamps are 
made from high grade 
spring steel, with con- 
vex face and acute 
angled flanges, which 
engage corresponding 
grooves formed in 
backs of the parts to 
be joined together, as 
shown in illustration. 


When driven in 
place, the clamps, ow- 
ing to their compen- 
sating spring construc- 
tion, exert a constant 
pressure on the edges 
so joined together, 
making a joint which 
remains tight under 
all changes of climate 
or temperature, 


To secure the best 
results, specify and in- 
sist upon the use of 
the ‘Keystone Lock 
Joint Clamp” on all 
mitre trim joints. 


We use the “Key- 
stone Lock Joint 
Clamp” on all our 
erected trim without 
any additional cost to 
our Customers, giving 
them, as always, 
MAXIMUM VALUE 
AT MINIMUM 
COST: 


HYDE-MURPHY COMPANY 


Ridgway, Pa. 


Pittsburgh Office 


, York Off i 
New Yor ce Liberty Bank Building 


10 East 43rd St. 


-—-FIREPLACE—, 


MATERIAL 


Every 
Contractor 


b u ilding 
fireplaces 
should know the 
advantages of the 
Stover Dome 
Dampers. 


The rod extends out under the brick or tile so 
there is no interference after the Damper is 
first set. Wide flanges allow giving sides of 
Fireplace any angle desired. Cover will not 
slip out of position. Castings are extra strong. 
Made with or without angle for carrying brick. 
We make other styles. 


Catalog No. 1550 shows these Dampers in detail and 
gives valuable suggestions as to the best construc- 
tion for fireplaces. 

* 


Other Goods We Make 
® 


% Cleanout Doors, Ash Trap Doors, Cast Chimney 
§ “s Thimbles, Brass Thresholds, Andirons, Fire 
% *, Baskets, Fire Sets, Fire Screens, Spark 
g > >. Guards, Gas Logs, Door Knockers, Sink 
Gy Se * Brackets. Screen Door Hinges, Double 
z Py % Acting Hinges, Cast Iron Sash Pulleys, 
Go Furnace Pulleys, Stove Pipe _ Reg- 
o® YY isters, Dampers, Damper Clips, 
x Cop, o Saw Vises, Door Latches. Foot Serap- 
ye ys 0, ers, Chest Handles, Flush Rings, 
2 *. Sy & ©», Harness Hooks, House Numbers, 
Bao. Nad ates Porites Door Pulls, Samson Wind Mills, 
Oe. oy >, & “pb Feed Mills, Alfalfa and Ensil- 
we . “Dy, Ge Q age Cutters, Gasoline En- 
® €. QO, gines. 
. ey Se 9) 
. 25 “6 Oy * as f 
>, 
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they are more generally used in the larger cities they 
can be profitably utilized in the smallest village because 
the latter usually does not possess the fire fighting 
apparatus and night watchman service that is to be 
found in the more popular places. The small additional 
cost of fireproof windows and doors as compared with 
ordinary construction give the former a value that 
cannot be estimated in dollars and cents. The catalog 
also illustrates and describes skylights and ventilators, 
all grades of roofing and roof finishes, shows numerous 
styles of metal ceiling as well as gutters in standard 
sizes and design. The new catalog measures 8% x 11 
in. in size, and its arrangement is such as to render 
it a ready reference book for the builder and the sheet. 
metal worker. 


Kaustine Sewage Disposal 


An attractive pamphlet of sixteen pages profusely 


illustrated with halftone and line engravings, all relat- | 


ing to the Kaustine system of sewage disposal is being 
sent out by the Kaustine Company, Inc., Dept. B-1, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and with export sales office at 116 Broad 
Street, New York City. The system described is well 
adapted to dwellings, churches, hotels, schools, factories, 
and in fact to all the toilet requirements of unsewered 
districts in village or country. The features of the 
scheme of sewage disposal are the Kaustine closet sys- 
tem and the chemical germicide and solvent, “‘Kaus- 
tine.” A description and specifications of the outfit are 
presented in a way to be readily understood and the 
plan of installation is simple and effective. The scheme 
most commonly used is that described in connection 
with the 1915 model. It is to locate the bowl on the 
first floor in a shed, back porch room, lean-to, or what- 
ever room may be provided in the house. The tank is 
usually buried 10 in. under ground beneath the wall of 
the house, and the manhole for emptying and re-charg- 
ing is thus outside. With each outfit specific instruc- 
tions for installation are furnished. A feature of the 
pamphlet in question is a number of plans-of school- 
houses showing suggested schemes for installations. 


Montross Metal Shingles 


We have just received from the Montross Metal Roof- 
ing Company, 108 Erie Street, Camden, N. J., a copy of 
an attractive catalog of Montross metal shingles and 


Fig. 6—Government Building at Baird, Cal., Roofed with 
Montrose Metal Shingles 


roofing sundries, the salient features of these specialties 
being set forth in a way 'to command the attention of 
the architect, the builder, the roofer and the house 
owner, while numerous illustrations show the appear- 
ance of the various types of shingles produced, also 
some of the many buildings in connection. with which 
the goods have been used. Directions are given for ap- 
plying the shingles, and in addition reference is made to: 
metal weather boarding either painted or galvanized, 
rock face siding and rock face stone siding stamped in’ 
metal in a way to represent the finish indicated. Inter- 
esting in this connection is the building pictured in 


(Continued on page 92) 
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5 Tapes 


the Reliance, Re- 
liance, Jr., Admiral, 
Admiral, Jr., and 
Ideal will save time 
and money for the 
builder by enabl- 
ing, him to obtain 
accurate measure- 
ments quickly. 
They are manu- 
factured and sold 
under the absolute 
guarantee of 


DietzgZen 


the firm with 
the reputation 
for quality 
products. 


Advantages 


The cases are sub- 
stantially made— 
insuring, service. 
The handles are 
easily opened by 
pressing, a direct 
acting, button— 
rapid to operate. 
‘Uh egedayasiiomn 
lines are on the top 
of the ribbons — 
convenient to see. 
The reading is seen 
at a glance, for in 
front of each inch 
number the foot num- 
ber is shown — saves 
delay—mistakes. 
Illustration below ex- 
plains. 


Send for Tape Catalog ‘‘B”’ 


EUGENE 
DIETZGEN Co. 


Manufacturers 
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Measuring Tapes 
Surveying Instruments 
Drawing Materials 


Chicago New York San Francisco 
New Orleans Toronto Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 
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Fig. 6, which represents the government residence at 
Baird, Cal., and which is roofed with Montross metal 
shingles. Supt. G. H. Lambson of the Bureau of Fish- 
eries at Baird, states that the shingles are giving per- 
fect satisfaction and in that climate where there are 
six months of hot weather without rain followed by a six 
months rainy season, they have proved, he states, to be 
much “superior to the best wood shingles.” They were 
laid over the old wooden shingle roof and have rendered 
the house cool in summer and warm in winter. 


New Hand Saw Files 


Delta File Works, Philadelphia, Pa., are distributing 
among the trade an illustrated folder calling attention 
to the high-grade files which they are prepared to sup- 
ply. In the list are three specials, known respectively 
as the “Carpenter Special,” “Mechanic’s Favorite,” and 
“Expert’s Choice.” Each represents a special length, 
and is particularly adapted for filing hand saws. 
Being made of crucible steel with a deeper tooth and 
the correct angle that will insure the greatest efficiency, 
they are much longer than the usual shapes that have 
been used in this same cross-section or face of the file. 
The longer sweep of the files economizes the time of the 
user so that he is able to do a great deal more work in 
less time. The manufacturers call attention to the fact 
that if the goods, after fair trial, are not found satis- 
factory the money will be refunded. 


The Neville Roofing Bracket 


Carpenters and builders throughout the country are 
likely to be interested in a new roofing bracket covering 
which application has been made for a patent, and 
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Fig. 7—The Neville Roof Bracket 


which is now being placed on the market by the Neville 
Mfg. Company, 210 North Fremont Street, Kewanee, 
Ill. The bracket is intended to support the staging on 
the roof while work is in progress. It can be used over 
either wood shingles, metal, slate, composition or roof- 
ing in rolls. The device consists of a bar of soft steel 
5 ft. 6 in. long and % in. thick made in the form of an 
arch so that the roofing may be laid under it while at 
its lower end it is looped to receive a 2 x 4 in. stud. 
The top end has a reversible hook which is designed 
to hook over the roof boards on an open sheathed roof. 
The flat end has a slot in it to hook over a 10d. or 20d. 
nail driven in the roof on a close-sheathed roof. The 
claim is made that the bracket may be used on any style 
of sheathing and is readily moved up as the work pro- 
ceeds, thus always keeping the staging where it is most 
convenient to work upon. The company is sending out 
an illustrated circular setting forth the merits of the 
bracket and telling how to use it in connection with 
various kinds of roofs. The application of the device 
will readily be understood from an inspection of Fig. 7. 


Lewis-Built Homes 


A very attractive catalog which cannot fail to com- 
mand the attention of every home-seeker in the country 
has just been issued from the press by the Lewis Mfg. 
Company, Bay City, Mich. It is a volume of 112 pages 
profusely illustrated with halftone engravings and 
plans of attractive homes, the building materials for 
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Try This Aloe Level 


10 DAYS—FREE 


Easy Monthly Payments If You Buy 
Prove the superior quality of the Aloe Convertible Level by testing it. 


out for 10 days. Use it on your every day work laying out buildings, locat-, 
ing foundation piers, leveling up foundations, walls and floors, aligning, . 


Showing 


shafting walls, piers, etc., for getting angles, or lovels anywhere and the 
Sun-Shade hundred and one other things for which you would use a level or transit. Then, if you decide to 
Attachment keep it, you may pay for it in easy monthly payments so small that you will scarcely feel them. 


Aloe Convertible Level 


is more than a mere level. It is a modified transit permitting double the range of work possible with an 
ordinary architect’s level. Its construction is such that sights above or below the horizontal can be taken, 
making it the finest instrument ever offered at anywhere near the price. For taking vertical sights the 
instrument is provided with a special convertible bracket rigidly and permanently attached to the cross- 
bar thus eliminating the extra time that other instruments require for changing the telescope in position 


to take vertical readings. The telescope which is fitted with a permanent axis, rests in the bracket 
bearings and owing to our special constructed clips the instrument can be used for leveling while in 
when levels only are to be taken. The telescope is then set in its normal position in the wyes and you have 
| Overcome the old method of attaching and detaching the convertible bracket. 
Y Own Time To Pay—No Interest 
Your y 
ask you to promise to buy. But you owe it to yourself to see and try it. If it isn’t all you expect you A. Ss. ALOE COMPANY, 
may return it at our expense. If you do keep it, you will find the small monthly payments easier than 625 Olive St., St.Louis, Mo. 
paying rent for an instrument—and at the end of a few months you will own it—absolutely. There’s A Please send free descriptive circular 
charge nointerest. You have practically your own time to pay. 
5 a s = plan. This request in no way obligates me. 
Mail Coupon for Descriptive Circular y 4 
It explains the Aloe Convertible Level in detail and shows how easily the man without 
Send your name on coupon or postal for free copy and full particulars of our original, unique 
and popular selling plan. 
. se 
A.S. ALOE CO., 625 Olive St, St. Louis, Mo. 


this position if desired, although the bracket clips are easily and quickly released from the telescope axis 
Mail Coupon NOW 
i [ 4 
Remember, you are under no obligation whatever to keep the Aloe Convertible Level. Wedo not even 
no red tape about this offer—we ask no embarrassing questions—everything is confidential—we about the Aloe Convertible Level and 
complete details of your easy payment f 
Name SOR Ene: Oe ne er os ee Cae So 
the training of the engineer or surveyor may secure the same accurate results as the expert. : 


Ocenpation = see eee 


Mineral Wool for 
Building 


Mineral Wool has’ superseded all other 
materials used for similar building purposes 
because it does “a great work at little expense.” 
A house lined with Mineral Wool has an inde- 
structible, fire-proof and vermin-proof guard; it 
protects the entire household. In the winter time 
it keeps the cold air out, facilitating proper 


la” outelgeeewemieneena heating and economy in fuel. In the summer it 


between rafters; also 
how placed above or keeps the heat out. 


between joists for 
Sone ae This material, being of fibrous, inelastic com- 
ee Oe nee position, acts as a deadener and muffles all sound. 
It is considered the best insulator material on 
the market, making it a perfect refrigerating 
machine. 


Section of Outside Wall of House, Showing Wool 
Between Studding. 


Mineral Wool makes life-long friends of all 
its users. If you are skeptical as to its power, 
let us demonstrate. We can prove all claims. 

Section of Sound-Proof and Fire-Proof Partition. Write us to-day. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co. 


Ce ee 140 Cedar Street New York 


‘ 
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Cheaper 


~, Engine Power 


: L ET me send you an engine to earn its own cost while you pay for it. 

Easy to start; no cranking; easy to understand and manage ; 
and easy to pay for on any suitable, reasonable terms of payment, during 
a year. I have helped many thousands to own engines in this way, during 
my 29 years of engine building. 


WITTE Engines 


Gasoline, Kerosene and Gas 


Guaranteed 5 Years 
Fine Book Free My book, ‘‘How to Judge Bngines,’’ will show 


you how to select the engine most suitable to 
your needs, and how easy it is to run a WITT®H at any kind of work. Get 
my engine facts before you decide on any engine. 


ED. H. WITTE, WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


3190 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


3190 Empire Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Black Diamond 
File Works 


INCORPORATED 1895 


ESTABLISHED 1863 


: 


TWELVE MEDALS 
of award at International Expositions 


SPECIAL PRIZE 


GOLD MEDAL 
AT ATLANTA, 1895 


Copy of Catalogue will be sent free to any interested file 


user upon application. 


G. & H. Barnett Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Owned and Operated by Nicholson Fiie Company 
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which can be supplied by the company for the sum 
stated in connection with each design. The purpose 
of the book or catalog is to inform those who are 
intending to build homes how they can do so “by a 
better method than was thought possible prior to the 
perfection of the Lewis-built ready-cut system.” The 
business of the company is selling houses direct to the 
builder and so prepare the lumber as to make the 
erection easy, economical and satisfactory. The point 
is emphasized that the company does not make what 
are known as “portable” houses, and it requests that 
Lewis-built homes be not confused with such. The many 
advantages of the Lewis-built method are presented 
as well as the way in which the reader can derive 
the most benefit from the catalog. Reference is made 
to the saving in time, labor and in the cost of material 
together with an enumeration of what is furnished for 
Lewis-built homes in the way of lumber, interior and 
exterior mill work, paint, stain, varnish, plaster and 
plaster board, masonry and complete plans and instruc- 
tions. The company also furnishes a photograph of the 
house showing how it will look when completed. The 
publication is known as Catalog A-6 of One Hundred 
Homes, and we understand that a copy of it may be 
secured by any prospective builder upon application to 
the address given. 


The “Universal” Hand-Block Belt Sanding Machine 


Carpenters and builders who find hand finishing an ex- 
pensive operation are likely to be interested in the new 
“Universal” hand-block belt sander illustrated in Fig. 8, 
and recently placed on the market by the Berlin Machine 
Works, Beloit, Wis. This equipment is said to speed up 


Se 


Fig. 8—The “Universal” Hand-Block Belt Sanding Machine 


sanding jobs, insure a better and more uniform finish, 
to be an insurance against spoiled stock while adding 
profits and saving labor costs. The standard table is 80: 
in. long by 32 in. wide, and when the bases are set close 
up to the table the floor space occupied is about 5 x 10 
ft. Where plenty of room is available the standards may 
be set 12 to 18 ft. apart. The machine is entirely self 
contained, has no complicated parts to get out of order 
and requires little power to operate it. One of the main 
features of this sander lies in its ability to handle mate- 
rial at great length and of exceptional thickness, as the 
pedestals can be spaced and the table lowered to suit re- 
quirements. Furthermore, with the pedestals set well 
apart an exceedingly flexible belt results, permitting 
manipulation to shapes of stock that a short belt could 
not accommodate. The work lays on the table always 
facing the operator as he brings the belt to the work. 
This enables him to see exactly what he is doing and in- 
sures the proper finish. Little effort is required to roll 
the table proper back and forth, as it is built very light 
but rigid and runs on nearly frictionless rollers. The ta- 
ble is raised and lowered by means of a rack and pinion 
at each end, giving a level rest and proper height to 
work for most convenient sanding. This adjustment is 
readily accessible from the operator’s natural position, 
being controlled by the large center hand wheel through 
a worm and worm gear. The belt level is at the proper 
height to allow straight arm manipulation of the hand 
block, so that no useless effort is expended in getting the 
required pressure on the sand belt. This is important 
in eliminating strain when reaching over wide work and 
generally means greater output with less operative ef- 
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Architect—‘‘Here is that job showing the new gray finishes 
that I’ve brought you over to see. It gives you an 
exact idea of the beautiful finishes that can be given 
to the woodwork of your new home.” 


Owner—“My, but they’re fine—the best I’ve ever seen. 
How did you get them?” 


Architect—“Easily answered. The Bridgeport people put 
out the veal grays. I specified a coat of Bridgeport 
Standard Acid Stain, two coats of Wonder Lac and 
the result is just what you see here—certainly they’re 
the slickest, clearest grays I ever laid eyes on.” 


Owner—“I happen to have some knowledge of wood 
finishing and I must say that I’ve never before seen 
what I called a good gray. They’re all more or less 
of a greenish cast. How did you overcome that on 
this job?” 


Architect—“‘You get a greenish cast when shellac and wax 
are used as a finish. There’s just enough yellow in 
shellac to kill the delicate gray tint; but you see 
Wonder Lac is colorless, so it retains that beautiful 
gray tone which the‘ stain gives to the wood.” 


Bridgeport Standard Gray Acid Stains are 
teal grays. They give the most beautiful 
eray effects you ever saw. 

But be sure to see that WonderLac is used 
Over our acid stain—because WonderLac, 
being colorless, does not change the tint of 
the stains like shellac. 

These new types of finishes are playing 
such an important part in attractive deco- 
tative effects that no architect, building con- 
tractor or home owner who desires his wood- 
work finished in the most artistic and 
practical manner can afford to neglect being 
fully posted about them. 

Weare ready to furnish sample panels and 
complete information. 


The Bridgeport Wood 
Finishing Co. 
New Milford, Conn. 


Architectural Service Departments: 


Chicago 
78 W. Lake St. 
Philadelphia: 12th and Sansom Sts. 


Boston 


New York 
i 8 Portland St. 


6 East 39th St. 
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a Millions of barrels of ALPHA, 
we the Hourly- Tested, Guaranteed 
-tY Portland Cement, have been used 
by the United States Government 
in building fortifications, sea walls, 
breakwaters, big dams, etc., and by 
other constructors in such great 
works as the Galveston Sea Wall, 
the New York Aqueduct, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Terminal in New 
York, and many more notable con- 
structions where concrete is called 
upon to meet the severest con- 
ditions. 


AA 


long ago displaced the best imported 
Portland Cements. Great builders 
have learned that ALPHA ona bag 
means something more than 94 
pounds of Portland Cement. It 
stands for exact proportioning of 
superior raw materials, exception- 
ally fine grinding and thorough 
burning. In all ALPHA plants the 
chemists are supreme. They make 
hourly tests, to be absolutely sure 


=ilba Zz al 


of uniformity, fineness, and wl fis Minny 
strength. Their strict system of / a i 
tests insures that every bag of Mad 


ALPHA sent out will bind with an 
everlasting grip. ‘Guaranteed’’ 
now stamped on all new ALPHA 
bags — enables you to know, 
whether you make your own tests 
or not, that the cement will more 
than meet the United States Gov- 
ernment standard and every other 
recognized test. 


If you are about to build a 
F ree P lans REE barn, poultry house, 
greenhouse, small dam, dairy house, or porch floors 
or steps, ask the ALPHA dealer in your community 
to secure valuable free plans for you. The ALPHA 
dealer will also be glad to give you the 80-page book, 
“ALPHA Cement—How to Use It,” which tells how 
to make all the improvements illustrated here, and 
dozens of others as well. If you do not know the 
ALPHA dealer, write us, mentioning what you are 
planning to make or build. Ask for Book No. 17. 


ALPHA PORTLAND CEMENT CO., Gaec' EASTON, PA. 


Sales Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Savannah 


Tested 
Hourly 


(THE GUAR 
PORT 
and 4 


\ Guaranteed 
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fort. A rubber-covered pulley 14-in. diameter and 10-in. 
face drives the belt. ; 


go] 2: : : : = ; : The Amherst Warm Air Furnace 


The heating question is one of never-ending interest 
to the architect, the builder and the house owner, and 
they are therefore likely to find much to command their 
attention in a folder which has been sent out by the 
Buffalo Co-Operative Stove Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 


i 4 


-|WHO ARE BUIL DIN{ OR REMODELING : sige illustrates and describes a new hot-air furnace 
. oo | ae | SR WITT CERTAIN. © nown as the Amherst. In its construction the front 
GARAGES -THIS-YEs R, WILL ERAIN is made entirely of cast iron in two sections, the fire 
_ ILY WANT SEVICEA BLE, ECONOMICAL __ and ash pit doors are large; the grate is of the triangu- 


lar roller-bar pattern which is easy of operation and 
permits of the bars to be removed separately; the fire 
part section is in two parts while the combustion cham- 
. f 3 ber below the radiator is made in one piece. Cup joints 
————— eee filled with asbestos cement are used, which it is claimed 
2 Stanley Wor cis i manufactures : prevent leakage of air, gas and dust. The radiator is 
| PST ‘ og composed of heavy cast iron top and bottom rings with 

UBC Eadate gar- a sides of heavy gage sheet steel. The dome is a in 


_ |AND ORNAMENTAG HARDWARE. 


argent renee 


du 
q 
{ 


SE ASAE ARNETTE 


jomplete line af| 


: a= | one piece of solid cast iron and the dust flue pipe con- 
ag i hardware _ eo from a Saldee ___nects the ash pit with the combustion chamber so that 
. ik hi¢ : 4 when shaking the grate the ash dust is drawn into the 
door holder, w * » | _ combustion chamber and then to the chimney, thus pre- 
rom slamn oe venting its escape to the cellar. The furnace is made in 
oors O ! aa ay i ; 
on S| | three sizes and is fitted with water pan which, it is 
hinges for bric i 2 pointed out, will constantly supply the air in the house 
i with all the moisture needed and keep it at the average 
: i oes | 2 summer humidity. 
Write today for free booklet "EL on Garage Hardware.) a 


Mottled Asphalt Shingles 


Architects and builders will be interested in learning 
—— that the Asphalt Ready Roofing Company, 9 Church 
' LEY* | Street, New York City, has just brought out a line of 
NEW BRITAIN CONN. U-S.A. mottled asphalt shingles, which in view of the present 
tendency toward mottled roof effects, cannot fail to 
command widespread attention. These mottled shingles 
are surfaced with different quantities of red and green 
slate, some being half red and half green, some nearly 
red and others nearly green, and when the shingles are 
mixed together and properly laid they give to a roof 
tone and individuality. Although the shingles have 
been placed upon the market only a very short time, a 
DALE SESS eA AS CAMS) number of architects have specified them and indica- 
tions point to a rapidly growing popularity. 


Cassens’ Ideal Eaves Trough 


Cassens’ Ideal Eaves Trough is the subject of a little 
pamphlet which is being sent out by Cassens Mfg. 
Company, Edwardsville, Ill. It is of simple construction 
and is said to completely overcome the disadvantages 
of the old-style open gutter. Its construction is such 
that it cannot become clogged, neither will it fill with 
snow and ice. When it sleets the small opening—about 
%-in.—is quickly closed and this prevents the burst- 
ing of the trough also of the downspout. When the 
ice melts the entrance opens automatically before the 
water from the roof reaches the gutter. The body 
is made in the usual semi-tubular form and the rear 
wall extends upward to which is attached a cover hay- 
ing an inclined upper face. The lower edge of the cover 
curves downward and terminates inside of the front 
wall of the trough, leaving a relatively narrow space 
for the entrance of the water. The claim is made 
that no matter how hard it rains the “Ideal” will catch 
all of the water. The cover can be had in 5-ft. sec- 
tions and is detachable so that the gutter may be 
painted without removing it from the building. 


Here’s a time-saving closet that’ll enable you to 
bid lower—to get more of the jobs you figure on— 
and make more on each job. 

Every man on building, road construction, sewer or other jobs 
wastes 10 minutes twice daily going to and from your inaccessible 
closet—that’s 20 minutes daily, 8% hours monthly (520 minutes). 
20 men 2 months on a job lose 340 hours, and even at 25c. hour 
waste $85. The 


sti Portable 
is always so accessible that a man never wants to delay relief— 
such delays make men sluggish, deadening physical and mental effort. 
Kaustine, the powerful, germ-killing disinfectant makes this sys- 
tem odorless and sanitary. 


Promote your own profits. A copy of our new, intensely inter- 
esting catalog awaits you—what’s your address? 


-Kaustine Co., Inc., “s'| Buffalo, N. Y. 


Also C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 


The Archer “Special” Concrete Mixer 


Archer Iron Works, 2440 West Thirty-fourth Place, 
Chicago, Ill., is sending out an attractive four-page 
folder printed in colors and illustrating and describing 
the No. 1 Archer “Special” concrete mixer. One of the 
striking features is the low-charging platform which 
is of the right height to permit the discharging hopper 
to catch under the front edge of the wheelbarrow tray. 


(Continued on page 98) 
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as the case may be. 


A large volume of work can then be handled 
because of the large territory served and the 
prompt service of Federal Trucks. 


FEDERAL Service sells additional Federals. 


For instance :—The business building service 


Have us send you “Traffic News,” an interesting magazine on transportation. 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY Detroit, Michigan 


Sa TT 


Other Sargent Quality 
Tools are described in the 
Sargent Tool Book, a- 
handbook for me- 
chanics sent on 
application. 


SAE 


y 
; 


4 
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How to 


Haul Lumber 
and Building 
Materials 
Efficiently— 


Your biggest problem is how to 
equip so as to be able to handle a 
large volume of construction work. 

This can be accomplished by do- 
ing your hauling with a Federal 
Motor Truck or 


of truck No. 3452 sold truck No. 3555, and 
then still another. Loading of miscellaneous 
building and mill products in a very novel way 
permitted this truck to handle an enormous 
volume of business. 

Write us for reports of Federals in the serv- 
ice of builders and contractors. 


ill 


al 


No. 53. 


A light floor and veneer 

Scraper. The clamp. bind- 
ing screw is steel and will 
not strip. Wood face les- 
sens friction. 

A useful and convenient 
tool. If your dealer cannot | 
‘supply you, we will send 
prepaid, on receipt 
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BUILDER! ! The man simply lifts the handles of the wheelbarrow 
—MR. and the charge is dumped directly into the drum. The 
- Archer uses a half sack of cement per batch on a 

1:3:6 mix or a whole sack on a 1:2:4 mix. This it is 

pointed out saves time, as there is no dividing a sack 
into small sections. The discharge spout is so arranged 
that the drum can be emptied in ten to fifteen seconds. 
I’ : YOU The mixing is done by the bucket and blade method, 
m trying to PEE the drum being equipped with six buckets and six blades 
money—for years I’ve done —two blades being reversed—and the mixing concrete 
it for others. falls on the discharge spout, which when tilted back 
throws the material far into the drum to give a re- 

mixing action. The drum is provided with splash plates 


I have issued a catalog of which it, is claimed make it impossible for concrete to 

4 1 2 splash out. The mixer is readily portable and can be 
Lumber, Mill-work, Man shifted around to any part of a job by reason of its 
tels, Hardware, Roofing, narrow tread. One man can easily lift it at the plat- 
etc. It offers YOU, I be- form end, as the wheels, engine and drum are so 


lieve, remarkable values placed as to make a perfect balance. 
’ R 


I want YOU to have it—a 


postal request will get it. Architects, builders and owners generally throughout 
YOU need it! ‘ the country will be interested in a new development in 
connection with building construction which has to do 

: with the standardization of hollow steel doors. This 

Why not send for it today has been brought about by the Solar Metal Products 
—now? Company, Columbus, Ohio, which claims by this stan- 
dardization to have largely reduced the cost for the 

reason that a builder can purchase standard doors at a 

fixed price instead of securing prospects on each par- 

j ticular door. The trouble in the past seems to have been 

H. A. HUBER, Pres'’t. that hollow steel has cost too much, and this exces- 
sive cost has been, in the average case, the stumbling 


Something New in Hollow Steel Doors 


The Huber Builders block when architects desired to specify hollow steel. 
M e l G The problem which confronted the company was to 
aterial Co. supply hollow steel doors at a fair price, and this has 

48-50 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. made possible their use in all the better class of build- 


ings, apartment houses, schools, ete. The remedy for 
excessive cost and a restricted field was to establish 
suitable standards of size and quality. The new deal 
means not only lower prices, but a better product, 
and to the architect it means less work and more knowl- 
edge; to the contractor quick and accurate estimating 
with delivery on time, and to the owner the possibility 
in moderate priced buildings of having handsome, dur- 
able, fire-resisting doors that will neither crack, shrink, 
swell nor stick. The company offers a comprehensive 
series of standard styles ready for assembling, finish 
and delivery. The cost of hollow steel doors turned out 
under these new conditions is said to be on the average 
just a little more than one-half of former prices. The 
details and specification of Solar standard doors are 
covered in a convenient loose-leaf handbook, a copy of 
which can be secured on application. 


Rodgers Automatic Stair-Door 


A development in connection with two-family houses 
and one which enables the same space to be used for 
baeement stairs for both of the two families in the 
building is the automatic stair-door to whic hthe at- 
tention of architects and builders is being drawn 
by William F. Rodgers, 3552 Pine Street, St. Louis, 


Improved Convertible Level (Continued on page 100) 


A level that can be instantly converted into a 
transit. Our patented Axis makes this possible in 
half the time required by the old type instrument. 


Aig an accurate, durable instrument at a moderate Decorative Concrete 


Write for ‘circular—also catalog of drawing 


material. Better Looking, Better Selling Products 
wees With Your Present Equipment . 
New York Blue Print Paper Co. We have no machinery or materials to sell—simply the process 
and formulas for making high grade decorative concrete. Exact 
58-60 Reade Street, New York reproductions of Marble, Granite, Onyx, etc., at %4 the cost of 


actual marble. Block Facings, Porch Work, Composition Flooring, 
Interior and Exterior Trim, Mantles, etc. 

You can make Art Marble Wainscoating, Tiling and Composi- 
tion Floors for a Hall, Vestibule, Bath or Fire Place almost as 
cheap as hard wood. 


Patented” GM wo ART STONE CO. £3 Waynesboro, Pa. 
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Something New! 


_ This new convertible level 
is a big improvement over 
the old style instrument 
with detachable standards. 
Can be converted into tran- 
sit while you count ten. Not 
only saves time but cuts out 
confusing adjustments. Most 
compact, durable and accu- 
rate convertible level on 
market today. Write now 
for detailed description, 
price, etc., and get posted on 
: this up-to-date instrument 
No. 2020 for up-to-date contractors. 


DAVID WHITE CO., (Inc.) 
421 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


A Quick, Easy Job With CORTRIGHT METAL SHINGLES 


C CFTRIGHT Metal Shingles are so easy to put on, and such 
b explicit directions are given, that no special skilled labor 
is required. Your bid on contract work can fairly reflect this 
freedom from future trouble, and be accordingly low. ‘The 
extensive field for use of such a moderate priced permanent 
roofing, together with the convenience of handling, are the two 
features that have made CORTRIGHT such an advantageous 
proposition for contractors to push. Write us for any special 
information you wish. Our service is yours for the asking. 


Cortright Metal Roofing Co., Philadelphia and Chicago 


Double Your 
rs Income! 


THE BEST LUMBER 


FOR THE OWNER OR THE INVESTOR TO PAY FOR IS 


HES BEST .LUMB.ER 


FOR THE CARPENTER AND BUILDER TO USE. 


Don’t Forget That Good Reputations are Built on 
Good Recommendations. USE AND RECOMMEND 


Start today towards. a bigger income, don’t continue to slave 
along on a small salary. Many carpenters, just like yourself, 
are increasing their earnings 100% every day. They are mov- 
img houses instead of wrecking them. Give yourself the same 
chance with a set of 


All Steel Giant Trucks 


and our complete equipment. There is plenty of work—the 
house-moving contracting business is growing rapidly every 
day. To prove this we offer the outfit FREE for 30 
days. Get it and see for yourself the amount of 

work in your locality for the man who is pre- 
pared. Experience not necessary. We help 
you and make you ready. Write today 
for special Free Trial and complete in- 
formation. Ask for catalog ‘‘H.’’ 
LA PLANT-CHOATE MFG. CO. 
625 Eastlack Ct., Cedar Rapids, la. 
Members of the Iowa 


House Movers Associ- 
ation. 


(OF COURSE) 
BECAUSE IT’S “THE WOOD BTERNAL” 

& LASTS & LASTS & LASTS & LASTS & LASTS 

Write 

SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1227 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La., or 
1227 Heard Nat’l Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 
(Full Reprint of U. S. Gov. Rept.) 


For Vol. 1, Cypress Pocket Library. 


oa 
ASS 
Ria 


HESS sivcan’ LOCKER 


The Only Modern, Sanitary 
STEEL Medicine Cabinet 


or locker, finished in snow-white, baked ever- 
lasting enamel, inside and out. Beautiful bev- 
eled mirror door. Nickel plate brass trimming. 
Steel or glass shelves. 


Costs Less Than Wood 


Never warps, shrinks nor 
swells. Dust and vermin 
proof, easily cleaned. 


Should Be in Every 


—you can install, at a profit, a 


Ro-San Indoor Closet 


Every building—home, cottage, store 
or office—that has no sewer connection 
needs this modern sanitary indoor closet. 
Absolutely odorless. Act as our agent— 
this fixture sells easily to your cus- 
tomers—good profit. Hundreds of car- 
penters represent us. We also distribute 
through builders the 


Ro-San Washstand 


Bath Room Provides Running Water, Hot or 

Four styles — four sizes. Cold, Without Plumbing. Every house- 

9 “asm 10 recess in wall or to hang wife wants one. Convenient, sanitary. Sells 

outside. readily with little effort. Carry this work 

The Recessed Steel The Outside Steel Absolutely along with your regular business. Ask for 
Medicine Cabinet Send for Illustrated Circular Cabinet r _ Deer lone t terms to agents. 

“1a: Sold on a c Y MFG. CO. 
HESS, 1201-L Tacoma Building, CHICAGO Guarantee Gai once nid soe maki ceee Omnia 


Makers of Steel Furnaces. Free Booklet 


| z g ” with It 
Oe Tp | be iron with its 


The Harmon has an 
eS | all-cast iron body and a 
og galvanized iron casing, 
which renders it dust- 


= f d prevents gas 
FREE BOOK aoe se 


Do Your Own Plumbing Equipped with double 


= NEW HARDI shaker ball bearing grate 
and F leating EASY WAY having a conveniently 


Getour , Handy-Man ” Free Book. Every home needs operated hand shaker. 

e ows new home improvements and everything in plumb- ° 

Ing ‘and heating puuplen EXCLUSIVELY at_ wholesale Get full details from 
prices—complete heating plants, bathroom outfits, sinks, pipe, 

fittings, water systems, lighting plants, ete. Any handy man headquarters. 

can install our goods with this free book and free easy installing 

plans. $500,000 plants behind our guarantee. WRITE TODAY. Am er i can B e 1 1 & 


The Hardin-Lavin Co. é2.icc: cstve ave, Chicago Foundry Co. 
Northville Michigan 
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New Business for You 


Develop new business in your locality—build stucco and concrete 


garages, for instance: Automobile 


owners are quick to see the advan- 


tages of permanent, fireproof, sightly garages. 


greenhouses, 


The busi- 
the best 
Here is how we help you. 


Atlas Cooperation 


Make an effort to get orders for 
porches, pergolas, pavilions, dairies. 
ness you develop is yours and pays 
profits. 


We will furnish you—without charge— 
suggestions to help you develop new busi- 
ness, and information and specifications for 
good stucco construction. We 


free each month. Write for information. 


will also 
send you our helpful Contractor’s Atlas 


Atlas-W hite 
Stucco Garage 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 


30 Broad Street, New York 


Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 


Corn Exchange Bank Bldg., Chicago 


Minneapolis Des Moines Dayton 


Mo. The door consists of the five steps at the foot 
of the flight of stairs from the second story, and 
is directly over the stairs leading to the basement. 
The arrangement is such that the pressure of the foot 
against a catch plate opens the door, which can be 
operated either from above or below, and when the 
door is open one may pass up or down to the basement 
stairs without trouble. The stair-door is referred to as 
a great saver of space and can readily be installed 
in old or in new houses. The arrangement is such 
that the door in the stairs is practically invisible, the 
only indication of it being the very small crack which 
appears on either side just within the stringers. 


New Upson Wall Board 


The latest addition to the imposing list of improve- 
ments which the company has introduced in the wall 
board industry during the last five years is the new 
64-in. wide board which has just been placed on the 
market by the Upson Company, 92 Upson Point, Lock- 
port, N. Y. This wide panel opens up many new avenues 
of use which cannot fail to be appreciated by the car- 
penter and builder. By means of this 64-in. board, panel- 
ing is greatly minimized, giving as it does a practically 
unbroken wall surface. Only two 64-inch panels of 
Upson processed board are needed to cover an ordinary 
wall area, and where no openings occur between the 
usual openings one panel will be sufficient. Interested 
readers can obtain samples for their own test simply 
by writing to the company. 


Important Purchase of Metal Lath Interests 


Just as we go to press we learn that the Sykes 
Metal Lath & Roofing Co., Warren, Ohio, has purchased 
the metal lath department of the Brier Hill Steel Co., 
at Youngstown, formerly operated under the name of 
the Garry Iron & Steel Co., at Niles, Ohio, making the 
Sykes Metal Lath & Roofing Co. one of the largest pro- 


ducers of metal lath in the country. The company will 
continue to operate the plant of the Garry works at 
Niles, in addition to its own plant at Warren. 


TRADE NOTES 


American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Frick Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa., has just been distributing an in- 
teresting booklet entitled, “Research on the Corrosion 
Resistance of Copper Steel,” by D. M. Buck, Metal- 
lurgical Engineer of the company, and J. O. Handy, 
Director of Laboratories of the Pittsburgh Testing 
Laboratories. The matter has been presented in attract- 
ive shape and will be found of interest to many con- 
nected with the building industry. 


The illuminated calendar which the Richards-Wilcox 
Mfg. Company, Aurora, Ill., sends out for March carries 
a panel picture of a most charming young lady en- 
titled “Sunshine,” which evidently signifies her tem- 
perament. 


point being made that “as the warm rays of the sun- 


shine bring out the luster and build up life, so do right ~ 


business tactics build up trade friendship and spread 
wide the prestige gained by a square deal to all.” The 
card calendar accompanies the March issue of DooR- 
Ways, the house organ of the company. This has, 
among other things, an interesting article on hanging 
garage doors. 


Tubular Heating & Ventilating Company, 223 Cherry 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., has just issued from the press 
an attractive catalog of forty-eight pages illustrating 
and describing the Forbes warm-air furnace. This 
heater is only 4 ft. 3 in. in height, thus readily adapting 
it for use in low cellars and at the same time allowing 
of proper pitch to the distributing pipes in order to 
insure the best results. Special attention is drawn to 


(Continued on page 102) 
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On the back of the card is the application — 
of the word “sunshine” to the company’s business, the — 
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YOUR HOUSE WILL LOOK 


much more attractive if you use 


wo KEES Metal 


Building Corners 


These little galvanized iron pieces, 
used with lap siding, fit perfectly, 
give a mitre-corner effect and save 
time and expense of beveling. Cost 
little—last always. 

Write us for free samples and par- 
ticulars. 


ED.KEES 20 Bear Neg Box 812 


Let us tell you about Gossett Window 
Screen Hangers. Free samples. 


No Cast Iron Here 


This Mitre Box is All Steel. Not an ounce of cast 
iron in it. What’s its name? Why, the Goodell, of 
course. 

Steel Truss Frame or Bed, Cold Rolled Steel Corru- 
gated Back, Wrought Steel Lever or Saw Support. 
Automatic Detents for Holding up Saw. Steel Bot- 
tom Plates with Angular Serratures. Long Saw 
Guides and Many Other Features. 


| 


rece 


Write for new Circular 
K B 51 describing the 
box that cannot break. 
GOODELL-PRATT 
COMPANY 


cai 


Every day the lumber 
market getsa little higher. 


We still are filling orders at 
averylow price. Soon as 
our big winter stocks are 
moved, price must advance. 


You'll probably never 
again have the chance 
to buy lumber as 
cheap as now. Rush 
your material bills. 


Hewitt-Lea-Funck 
C Capital $1,000,000 ‘ 
e Not in any trust or combine. 


_bills 


559 Funck St., Sumner, Wash. 


NGS 6‘ssTEERs PATENT 


C. E. JENNI 
| EXPANSIVE BIT 


SEE THAT .BEVEL as PAT. APRIL 1, tea8 
ON_CAP AND CUTTER “ss ai oesiaiele 
is ‘ and A, 8. JENNINGS’ PAT., 
© MARCH 4, 1910 
UTTER CANNOT SLIP9 


SEE THOSE 
TEETH, 


CUTTER 
CANNOT 
CRE 


Note Micrometer Screw, by means of which, Cutter can be ine 
stantly adjusted to a Thousandth part of an inch. 


C. E. JENNINGS & CO. i224. 71-73 Murray St., N.Y. 


Mfrs. 
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Rush your 


10 


Le 


Kolesch “Builders” Tilting 
Level No. 7850 


a, 


(e>.% 


Designed particularly for the 
leveling and Plumbing of 
walls, giving lines and levels 
for buildings, laying out an- 
gles, grading streets, sewers, 
drains, etc. 


Sturdily built for durability, 
yet sensitively accurate. Sold 
complete in a polished box 
with plumb bob, adjusting 
pins, metal trivet, book of 
instructions, and tripod for 


$57.50. 
KOLESCH & CO. 
138 Fulton Street |New York, N. Y. 


eee TMU UMMM MOM 


ODGERS xw10<- S747 DOOR 
i, The Big Space Saver 


FLL 
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Permits inside en- 
trance to basement 
Nit but saves basement 
stair space. 

Gives more space for first 
" floor rooms. 
\ Can be installed in old houses 
where only entrance from sec- 
ond floor to basement is from 
outside. 
| Any builder can easily install, 
(il) Send for plans and full information. 


. Wm. F. Rodgers 
> ‘y 3552 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Something For You 


in our Pamphlet 29; viz.: 


Valuable Tables for find- 
ing size of joist, safe load 
of joist, actual load on 
hanger, etc., etc. 


Some of these Tables are 
not in print elsewhere. 


The Pamphlet and _ the 
Mounted Model Hanger will 
be mailed on request. 


SOMETHING FOR US. 
We ask your special atten- 
tion to items 5, 6, 7 on page 
5 of the Pamphlet and to 
the matter on pages 23 and 
24 relating thereto. 


THE W. J. CLARK CO., Salem, Ohio, U. S. A. 


MNVUUMTTUUTTTTUOTUUTTUUTTTOUOUUUTOUUUTVOOUUUTOOTUTOUUUITUOUUTTUUOTUNUUUUIUOUUUUUUCCTUOUUOUUUUOUUUUCULULLUUOLLNUUCLILUULLOTUPLUCeUUULP ULLAL ooob ALLL 


FINISH THE JOB RIGHT 


Use The “Ideal Gutter” 


Cassen’s Ideal Eaves Trough 
overcomes the disadvantages of 
the old-style open gutter. It 
insures clean, ‘healthful cis- 
tern water. It is mever 
clogged. 

Have you seen it? If not 
we want you to try it.. If “The 
Trough with the Lid” doesn’t 
beat anything you have ever =f Os 
seen in the gutter line, tell us 


|e 


PUGNTQEDQ0Q00000000U0UAUEOSNONGGGOCCNNUOGNOUTONEAUOOSOOQOOUOOOOUOOEDANEOOOOQOONOUOOOA EN SEEOSOOGON OOOO 


and you get your money back. —<— —7~ 7 
Write us for full particulars, —S=sq5il / 
CASSENS MFG. CO. ———— 
: Edwardsville, Ill. SSNS IDeaLRaves reavar 
FT 
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CALDWELL SASH BALANCES 
UNIFORM MORTISES 


For use in all classes of 
new work 


Box frames unnecessary 


Mortises cut at mill reduce cost 
of installing. Counterbalance 
sashes at any given point. They 
outwear ordinary weights and 
cords. Unaffected by atmos- 
pheric conditions. 


Cheapest method for moderniz- 
ing old windows, as alterations 
in sashes and frames are not 
necessary. Sashes should be 
weighed before ordering. 


Write for circular 


“Grand Rapids” 
All Steel 
Sash Pulleys 


Fasten automatically. No nails. 
No screws. Just bore 4 holes. 


The automatic saw tooth fasten- 
ing feature and the easily made 
mortise will save in labor the cost 


No. 10 Ball Bearing. 


Grand Rapids Hardware Co., 


Frictionless, Noiseless, Ever- 
lasting. 


Write for free samples. 


160 Eleventh Street 
Grand Rapids, Miche 


Pearson s Automatic Shingle Nailer 


Works well on any pitch roof. 
Gloves or mittens can be 
worn and nails driven faster 
than by the old way. This 
‘Hand Nailer’ is the only 
nailer. Throw nails in by the 
handful and_ start nailing, 
ete. Nails can be _ driven 
through tin or quite heavy 
sheet iron. 


| PAYS ITS COST ON ONE JOB 


Two sizes: BLUE Nailer for 
3d common No. 14 gauge wire 
nails. RED Nailer for 3d 
galvanized No. 13 gauge 1% 
inch wire nails. 

List price $7.00 (but an or- 
der from this ad will bring 
you either size by prepaid 
parcel post for only Five 
Dollars). 


Pearson Mfg. Co. 
Robbinsdale, Minnesota 
Makers of Hand Nailing and Tacking Tools 


HE 


taete 


Yo will always feel secure when you use 
Barton Planes and Edge Tools. The 
making of keen edged tools that hold their 
sharpness is our hobby. If your dealer won't 
supply you we will. 

There is some mighty interesting and profit- 


“ 


able réading in 
“True Stories.” 


The Carpenter’s Catalog” and 
Both free, of course. 


AprIL, 1916 


the radiating manifold, “a new principle in connection 
with heating air.” The radiator is made of cast iron 
without joints, and is thus gas-tight. In addition to 
the many illustrations are several pages of testimonials 
from some of the many who have made use of this 
heater with gratifying results. 

“The Shingle of the Century” is the suggestive title 
of an attractively illustrated folder being sent out by 
Bird & Son, Dept. B, East Walpole, Mass., and relating 
to the merits of Neponset shingles. After years of 
preparation the maker announces a “tremendous spring 
campaign on Neponset shingles,” and the statement is 
made that last year the campaign, with the help of 
Neponset dealers, brought the biggest business of the | 
makers’ 120 years’ existence. 


The Bridgeport Wood Finishing Company, New Mil-. 
ford, Conn., is directing the attention of architects and 
owners to some new types of finishes which are playing 
an important part in attractive interior decoration. 
These include Bridgeport standard gray acid stains and 
WonderLac. The company makes announcement that 
it is ready to furnish sample panels to those who may 
write for them. Architectural service departments are 
maintained in New York, Boston, Chicago and Phila- 
delphia. 


Bird & Son, Department B, East Walpole, Mass., is 
distributing a folder printed in colors relating to 
Neponset and Proslate shingles. Emphasis is laid upon 
the statement that the big profits go to the Neponset. 
dealer purchasing the makers’ roofings, building papers. 
and wall boards in mixed carload quantities. A free 
booklet sent out by the makers entitled, “Repairing and 
Building,” contains the story of the various specialties 
of the concern. 


Art Stone Company, makers of high-class concrete 
specialties, Waynesboro, Pa., is directing attention to 
the artistic effects in connection with various classes of 
concrete work which may be produced by the processes 
which it controls and licenses for the use of which are 
issued at stated rates. By these processes the builder 
or contractor may imitate marble, granite, sandstone, 
onyx and other natural stones and at a comparatively 
small cost. The company states that it has no machin- 
ery or materials to sell, but that the processes for which 
it grants a shop license enable the builder and con- 
tractor to greatly increase his business by improving, 
without appreciable cost, the products which can be 
turned out by his own equipment. In connection with 
the offer which the company makes it will mail the 
builder or contractor a dozen or more varied samples, 
and at the same time it offers its patrons, free of charge, 
expert service on any specialties in which they are in- 
terested or intend to take up for consideration. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc., Boston, Mass., has 
been favoring its friends in the trade with an advertis- 
ing novelty in the shape of a facsimile of its Bay State 
trademark. This is made in two parts, each of the 
exact outline of the trademark, which, by the way, is a 
representation of a member of the original Plymouth 
Colony, and carries between what may be described as 
the front and back covers small pieces of court plaster 
for emergency use. 


“Medusa Waterproofing” is the title of an exceedingly 
attractive booklet just off the press and sent out by the 
Sandusky Portland Cement Company, Engineers Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. The advantages of Medusa water- 
proofing are set forth at considerable length and in a 
way to prove of special interest to the architect, the 
builder and the owner. Directions are given for using 
Medusa waterproofing powder in connection with con- 
crete blocks, in mortar, plaster and stucco and as a 
wash. The illustrations are halftone engravings of 
buildings in connection with which Medusa has been | 
used and there are numerous testimonial letters from 
some of the many who have practically demonstrated the 
merits of this waterproofing material. We understand 
that any reader of THE BUILDING AGE can secure a 
copy of this booklet by writing to the address given. 


(Continued on page 104) 
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Srerlin Ss 


Wheelbarrows 


Are Different 


—and Better, because Different. 


Oil-impregnated fiber Bushings for Then note the patented Braces that tie 
Wheel Bearings make its wheel self- the handles to the legs. No holes bored 
lubricating. No squeaking. No oil- through handles. Another important 
ing-nuisance. The older the barrow _ Difference. 
the more glassy-smooth the bearing. 
This is one difference. 


And the reinforced channel steel legs, 
the method of joining wheel axle to 
malleable side brackets without using nuts, 
and a whole lot of other things are Better 
because—Different. 


Our catalog No. 19 tells of more differ- 
ences—all to your advantage if you have 
the sort of vision that gets the true 
measure of values. 


Sterling Wheelbarrow Co. 
6201 Shenners Ave., West Allis, Wis. 


A Good Mechanic Can Doa Job With 
Any Tool, But— 


—not so well—not so Mickie not so easily 
as he can with a good tool 


SEES T Gs Booaty Aonshjanliity 2 Z 
< 1 thes oer connote Exccelloct” 


et e WS =a 
oe Kensceaen Henry Deas 
Hecuarat orp ie q 
MINDIETRAOA \ 
Bs a I WV ee 


DISSTON SAWS 


are the saws for the good mechanic because a skilled mechanic takes a pride in his 
work and in his tools. It’s a satisfaction to own and work with a Disston Saw. 


Booklet of Sharpening Instructions, Free 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
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HERE are two things that you 

; should know about paint. One 1s 

white lead. The other is linseed oil. 

All that you need to know about white 
lead is that it is 


Dutch Boy 


White Lead 


All that you need to know about linseed 
oil is that it is Dutch Boy Linseed Oil. 

Paint made of Dutch Boy white lead and 
Dutch Boy linseed oil wears long and looks 
well on exteriors. It produces a washable, 
durable, beautiful finish of any tint on in- 
teriors. 


FOLDERS Our handy, general painting speci- 
6c 99 fications and useful chart of color 
C perpen hi abou ee in wee 
catalog, e. rite neares 

FREE branch for Folders ‘‘C.’’ 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Buffalo St. Louis 
Ohicago Cincinnati Cleveland San Francisco 


Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & Bros. Oo.). 
Pittsburgh (National Lead & Oil Co.). 


Double the Floor Space 


Gives separate rooms for class purposes and 
a big “roomy” room for general meetings. 


R-W Accordion Door Hangers 


No. 135 Hanger, shown above, and No. 335 Hanger 
are four-wheel hangers, and are placed on every 
other door. No. 137 Hanger is a two-wheel hanger 
and is placed on every full sized door; not needed 
when the four-wheel hangers are used. These han- 
gers have metal or fibre wheels, ball-bearing or 
roller-bearing. 


A Hanger Send for 
for Any New 
Door That No. 12 
Slides ca) MANUFACTURING Co. [aga Catalog. 


FW 


ON aN 


AURORAILL.USA. 


_ Walter H. Kestin, sales manager of the concrete ma- 
chinery department of the Northwestern Steel & Iron 
Works, Eau Claire, Wis., represented his company at 
the tenth annual Middle West:Cement Show, held under 
the auspices of the Middle West Cement Users Associa- 
tion at Omaha, Neb., Feb. 29 to March 4. An exhibit 
was made of the well-known “Northwestern” line of 
concrete mixers and concrete tile forms. The 5-ft. mixer 
in particular attracted an unusual amount of attention 
and we understand a large number of sales were made. 


Harry Louis Meacham has recently opened an office 
for the practice of architecture at 39 Circuit Avenue, 


Worcester, Mass., and is desirous of obtaining catalogs ~ 


and samples from manufacturers of building materials. 


A recent addition to the office force of the Willis Mfg. 
Company, Galesburg, Ill., is H. L. Swan, who for several 
years was secretary of the Rockford Mitre Box Com- 
pany, Rockford, Ill. 


Oak Flooring Service Bureau, Conway Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill., is distributing a unique calendar for 1916 
consisting of a piece of celluloid 3% in. high by 3% in. 
long and colored to represent a piece of oak flooring. 
On one side is the calendar proper and on the other is 
a brief statement of the use of the different grades of 
oak flooring. 


Charles F. Lorenzen & Co., Chicago, IIl., is distribut- 
ing an attractive folder printed in colors and calling 
attention to some of the many specialties which they 
are prepared to furnish. Special attention is called to 
mosaic tile for bath room floors, also to tile fireplaces, 
ceramic mosaic floor tile as well as to red quarry and 
promenade tile. Not the least interesting feature are 
several patterns for mosaic floor tiling. 


H. F. Wardwell, former home office manager, was 
appointed general sales manager of the Fenestra Di- 
vision of the Detroit Steel Products Company, Detroit, 
Mich., the change taking effect Feb. 1. He succeeded 
P. A. Smith, who recently resigned to engage in another 
line of business. 


A new plant known as Mill No. 7 of the Universal 
Portland Cement Company, has been established at 
Duluth and will have a daily capacity of 4000 bbls. 


Sterling Wheelbarrow Company, 6201 Shenners 
Avenue, West Allis, Wis., is directing the attention of 
building contractors to its line of Sterling wheelbarrows 
which in their construction embody many interesting 
features. Use is made of patented braces that tie the 
handles to the legs so that no holes are bored through 
the handles. Then there are the reinforced channel 
steel legs, the method of joining wheel axle to the mal- 
leable side brackets without the use of nuts, and oil- 
impregnated fiber bushings for the wheel bearings mak- 
ing the wheel self-lubricating. The claim is made that 
the older the barrow the more glassy-smooth becomes 
the bearing. The company has issued Catalog No. 19, 
which sets forth the merits of these wheelbarrows at 
considerable length, and a copy of it can be secured on 
application. 


The February issue of Traffic News which is pub- 
lished by the Federal Motor Truck Company, Detroit, 
Mich., in the interest of economical transportation, con- 
tains a most interesting assortment of matter relating 
to the topic mentioned. The building-contractor appre- 
ciates the economy of transporting his materials and 
the extent to which the motor truck is used at the pres- 
ent day by building-contractors, lumber dealers, and 
others engaged in the building business is strong testi- 
mony in favor of such utilization. The motor truck has 
many advantages, both in summer and winter months, 
over the horse-and-wagon method, and this is constantly 
being manifested by the decreased use of the animal for 
these purposes. 
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Ives Patent Window Stop 
Adjuster 


Prevents Drafts, Dust and Window Rattling 


EAVY BED 


PATENTED 


The only stop adjuster made from one piece of 
metal with solid ribs and heavy bed that will not 
cup or turn in tightening the screw. 


Descriptive circular mailed on application 
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and guaranteed free from the imperfections of 
braid and finish which destroy common cords 
so quickly. 
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especially attractive offer for contractors who write 
QUICKLY. 


THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD Co. 
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“Roof and siding stained with Cabot’s Stain. thesurt must sat- 
isfactory.’’ Yours, ete., Cherie A. Hoag, Architect, Pleasant- 
ville, N. Y. 


Stain Your Siding 


clapboards, half-timbers, trellises, sheds and fences, as well as 
your shingles, with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


The soft, rich colorings are incomparably nicer than paint, 
and they bring out the grain of the wood in beautiful shadings. 
The ‘‘painty’’ effect spoils the beauty of the wood, and paint 
costs twice as much. The Stains last as long as the best paint, 
and ‘‘grow old gracefully’’; and the creosote penetrates the 
wood, preserving it and making it less inflammable. 


Cabot’s Quilt 


A genuine house-warmer. 
is 30 times warmer than building paper. Quilt will pay for it- 
self in a short time in saving coal, to say nothing of making 
the house comfortable for all time. Also a complete sound- 
deadener. 
You can get Cabot’s Stains and Quilt all over the 
country. Send for samples and names of nearest agents. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 


BOSTON, MASS. 
1133 Broadway, N. Y. 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 


Cabot’s Conservo Wood Preservative, Stucco Stains, Brick 
Stains, Damp-Proofing. 


It’s a cushion of dead-air spaces and 
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Section of Outside Wall of House, Showing Wool 
Between Studding. 


Mineral Wool for Building 


Mineral Wool has superseded all other materials 
used for similar building purposes because it does “a 
great work at little expense.” A house lined with 
Mineral Wool has an indestructible, fire-proof and 
vermin-proof guard; it protects the entire household. 
In the winter time it keeps the cold air out, facilitating 
proper heating and economy in fuel. In the summer it 
keeps the heat out. 


This material, being of fibrous, inelastic composition, 
acts as a deadener and muffles all sound. It is con- 
sidered the best insulator material on the market, mak- 
ing it a perfect refrigerating machine. 

Mineral Wool makes life-long friends of all its users. 
If you are skeptical as to its power, let us demonstrate. 
We can prove all claims. Write us to-day. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co. 


280 Madison Ave., New York 
(Cor. 40th St.) 
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A Bungalow of Picturesque Design 


An 


Exterior 


of Cypress 


with Roof of 


Cedar Shingles—‘‘Outofsite’” Beds a Feature 


DESIGN embodying a number of interest- 
ing features both from the standpoint of 
the architect and of the builder is the 

bungalow which forms the basis of the present arti- 
cle. The building is picturesque in its conception 
and treatment, while the interior arrangement is 
such as to invite careful study on the part of the 
home builder. 

A commodious living room occupies a goodly por- 
tion of the front of the 
house, it being entered di- 
rectly from the veranda 
which extends as far as the 
. offset made by the den in 
the extreme _ right-hand 


The Exposed Stone Work Is Such as to Give a 
Rugged Appearance to This Cozy-Cottage Type 
of Dwelling Which Has Been Designed by 
Morgan Rundel, of Detroit, Mich. 


corner. Beyond the living room is the dining room 
with a pergola entrance and beyond it is a break- 
fast room which communicates with the kitchen at 
the right. The dining room also communicates 


with the kitchen through a double swing door. The 
kitchen is equipped with range, cupboards, a sink 
which is placed under the triple window at the rear, 
where it has ample outside light and space for the 
refrigerator which is convenient to the porch en- 
trance so that in icing it there is no necessity of 
passing into the kitchen proper. 
The right-hand portion of the bungalow and im- 
mediately in the rear of the den has two sleeping 
rooms and bath room. The 
former are provided with 
commodious 


clothes closets, while 
a linen closet is conveniently placed 
to all of the rooms. 
A feature of the exterior treatment is the 
stonework which is laid up as rough as possi- 
ble, the masons having had instructions to use as 
little mortar as consistent with good work and not 
to get any on the exposed portions of the stone. 
They were also instructed not to chip or break any 
exterior stones, the idea being to have the latter 
present the appearance of stones laid one upon an- 
other and all the mortar possible raked out so as 
to leave the surface rough. Cement mortar of natu- 
ral color was used and the result was a piece of 
work which, when completed, was pleasing to the 
eye and harmonized with the rest of the building. 
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A Bungalow of Picturesque Design—Plans, Elevations and Various Details of Construction 


May, 1916 


The brick foundation walls are 8 in. thick and 
the inside portion of the walls is white lime brick. 
It was thoroughly covered on the outside with ce- 
ment plaster 1%-in. thick and then given a heavy 
coat of waterproofing so that the cellar is perfectly 
dry. A 3-in. tile is used inside and out. 

The exterior is almost wholly of cypress. The 
walls are sheathed with %-in. lumber over which 
is placed a good grade of building paper, and this 
in turn covered with 6-in. cypress siding with the 
rough side out and stained two coats nut brown. 
All exterior lumber used on the building with the 
exception of the window and door frames is rough, 
thus contributing materially to the picturesque ef- 
fect of the design. 
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The bungalow here shown embodies a number of 
very interesting features in connection with its 
interior equipment and finish. In the breakfast 
room is a built-in buffet and there is a large buffet 
in the dining room. In the den is an “outofsite” 
bed which permits of the den being used for a sleep- 
ing room if required, and there is another “outof- 
site” bed in the breakfast room. Details of these 
beds are presented on another page. Over the bed 
in the den are bookcases and there are other book- 
cases along the right-hand wall under the double 
window. The doors throughout are of the single 
panel variety. 

The bungalow here shown is located in the aristo- 
cratic Bloomfield Highlands, near Pontiac, Mich., 


A Bungalow of Picturesque Design—View in the. Dining Room Looking Toward Buffet at the Right 
and Double Swing Door to the Kitchen Beyond 


The roof is covered with clear 5 to 2-in. Wash- 
ington red cedar shingles and stained the color de- 
sired. In the present instance the butts were 
dipped before putting on and then given a final coat 
when they were on the roof. The siding was also 
treated in the same way. 

The studs are 2 x 4 in., the joists 2 x 10 in., the 
rafters and lookouts 2 x 6 in., and the ceiling joist 
2x 6 and 2 x 8 in. 

The floors are double, the sub-floor being of %-in. 
hemlock and the finish floors of Southern pine with 
deadening felt between. 

The interior woodwork of the house is yellow 
pine stained to give the effect of fumed oak. 

The rooms and the ceilings are covered with two 
coats hard wall plaster. 


and was built for E. P. Waldron of Detroit. It is 
equipped with pressure water system, electric 
lights, gas machine and steam heating plant, the 
cost complete being in the neighborhood of $7,500. 

The work was done on the percentage basis and 
the design was by Morgan Rundel, 982 Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Some Comments on Woods and Stains 


It is often required to imitate by means of the 
ordinary water stains the effect of fumed woodwork 
and where the so-called fumed stains cannot be used 
the ordinary coal-tar dye stain can be utilized pro- 
vided the wood is treated before staining with a 
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solution of 12 gr. to 16 gr. of soda to two pints of 
water and is sandpapered after drying. In all wood 
stains the nature of the wood itself is of course of 
prime importance. Maple can be stained gray with- 
out any trouble, while oak will not give the proper 
gray color in most cases since its color tends too 
much toward yellow and the gray stain—after wax- 
ing, shading and matting—shows greenish. 

When light gray stains are used on oak it is often 
noticed that they turn yellow, especially if the stain 
is not light-proof and if it consists in the main of 
coal-tar dyes. All woods stained gray with iron 
salts take on a brown color in time. Most stains are 


made with such additions as potassium chromate, 
copper sulphate, etc., as also many metallic salts. 
Most coal-tar dyes are either mixed at the shop, 
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stains are also mixed from the fundamental colors. 
Brown colars consist, as a rule, of red, yellow and 
black dyes; gray colors of blue-black, yellow, a little 
red, and sometimes a little green. It depends on 
the preponderance of some color in the dye whether 
the final stain will have one shade or another. 

If in a brown color red is in excess then the final 
shade will be reddish-brown. The modern greenish- 
brown shades similar to the fumed finish are usually 
mixed with green. Green deadens all colors. If too 


'much is used, the shade will have too great a green- 


ish hue, and red may be used to offset the green. 

Coal-tar dyes may be deepened in shade by add- 
ing a little potassium chromate or a little sodium 
hydroxide. Most colors may be made by using the 
fundamentals red, yellow and blue. Since the blue 


A Bungalow of Picturesque Design—View in Living Room Looking Toward Open Fireplace with a 
Glimpse of the Dining Room at the Right 


or, which is better, bought ready mixed, says a late 
issue of the Journal of the Incorporated Clerks of 
Works Association, London, England. With the 
greater number of shades and stains now on the 
market making up in the workshop is unnecessary. 

If the stains are mixed at the shop, care must be 
taken in the first place to get lightproof colors, and 
that these colors are as nearly alike as possible in 
their resistance to the influence of light. For ex- 
ample, if a brown stain is mixed from black, yellow 
and red, then the stained wood will gradually take 
on a much lighter shade than desirable if the red 
was less lightproof than the other colors. 

The same thing can be observed with the products 
of many paint-supply houses, for their paints and 


colors are, however, less lightproof than the others, 
they are avoided wherever possible, and other colors 
are substituted. 

It is impossible to get exactly the same color on a 
wood with the same stain. A piece of woodwork 
will show considerable differences in shades in the 
various parts, a state which is not very obvious in 
the completed product. If the different parts were 
laid side by side, however, the enormous differ- 
ences in stain would be at once apparent. 

The reason lies, of course, in the natural differ- 
ence of the wood itself. Oak, for example, shows 
such a difference even when taken from the same 
trunk that it is impossible to get a uniform shade 
over the entire surface. A good stain is not sup- 
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Miscellaneous Constructive Details of a Bungalow of Picturesque Design 
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posed to cover the natural grain of the wood, but is 
presumed to show it up more clearly. The stain 
should stain the wood uniformly over the entire 
surface, but it cannot be expected to produce an ab- 
solutely uniform effect. 

Often woodworker and stain manufacturer have 
long arguments and differences about the nature and 
quality of the stain, merely because the woodworker 
demands something of the stain which he has no 
right to demand. This is especially true if he is re- 
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the darkening of cross-grained wood or carvings by 
moistening the wood with water just before stain- 
ing to prevent the stain from penetrating too deeply. 
It is true that moistening the wood prevents irreg- 
ularity in final effect of stains to some extent. 

All vivid stains containing many alkaline ingredi- 
ents or even potassium chromate should be avoided, 
as they fade rapidly under the influence of light and 
show many drawbacks which only appear after a 
long time. For example, the chromate and the soda 
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quired to stain two pieces of woodwork alike. He 
may not allow for the difference in grain and struc- 
ture, and then lays the blame on the stain manufac- 
turer. 

Every experienced finisher knows that in staining 
veneers always remain lighter than solid wood, and 
that such differences must be eliminated by different 
manipulations. This can be done by adding a second 
coat of stain, using either the same stain or some oil 
or spirit stain. An experienced stainer can prevent 


in the hydroxide destroy the shellac layer, and with 
very strong solutions of these chemicals yellow and 
gray spots appear after a time, which are hard to 
eliminate. 

Stains from coal-tar dyes have the disadvantage © 
of leaving the pores in the wood lighter than the rest 
of the wood, but this can be remedied by waxing the 
surface after staining. Too much wax should not be 
used, as then the pores become too dark and the 
surface of the wood a dirty brown appearance. 
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To Be Answered by the Architect 


Some of the Many Questions Which Are Frequently 
Asked by the Young and Inexperienced House Builder 


By W. LIVINGSTON LARNED 


coy X JE have heard so much of ‘Rooms with 
Southern Exposure.’ Everybody seems 
to agree that they are preferable. 

Can’t you arrange to have all of ours that way?” 


“Tf it’s possible, we would like to have the guest 
room, wherever you put it, so arranged that we can 
turn it into a nursery or a conservatory, or some- 
thing like that, in case the guests don’t come, you 
know.” 


“Oh, please do cut the roof up into a whole lot of 
funny shapes. I once saw a building like that in 
Venice or somewhere and I thought it did look too 
cute.” 


“We must have a butler’s pantry. However, I’m 
willing to admit that until John gets more salary 


we shan’t be able to go to the expense of a butler. 


They aren’t necessary, are they, when there’s only 
two in the family?” 


“So this is the first floor plan and this is the sec- 
ond? How funny! They look very much the same. 
You know what I mean—with rooms and things 
and all drawn in those peculiar straight lines. How 
can you ever tell them apart?” 


“Oh, dear, you architects are all alike. I was 
just looking over the list and you’ve gone and made 
us buy fifteen door knobs. I don’t believe a house 
has that many doors. Try and be economical, now, 
won’t you?” 


“What’s the use of storm doors on this bungalow? 
You know as well as I do, that we never have any 
very severe storms in this section of the country. 
I’d cross those off.” 


“You have forgotten the most important thing. 
Why—why did you? There was to be a push but- 
ton under the dining room table so that all I have 
to do is push and the servant comes in. It makes 
one’s guests so curious.” 


“You only have one old-fashioned fireplace. We 
wanted one in each of the rooms, and perhaps two 
in the big living room, in case my mother comes 
to stay with us. And the fire-dogs—you’ve left 
those out entirely.” 


“T was just thinking—wouldn’t it be a novel idea 
if you could arrange a trick hole in the wall in our 
room, where I could keep my sewing machine when 
I’m not using it—a lever or some sort of a jigger? 
I could work it, and the machine would disappear. 
No one has ever tried that.” 


“Now, don’t try to fool us. I had a grandfather 
who was in the building business and he told me 
lots and lots of things. There would be room for a 
large closet right under the stairs. Why, you could 
almost build another little parlor.” 


“What’s that—you call this a ‘perspective draw- 
ing’? I suppose that’s some fancy, highfalootin’ 
name that will make it cost about three or four 
times as much as it really should.” 


“Couldn’t you throw in a greenhouse and a per- 
gola and a walk down to the pigeon-house, without 
it costing us anything extra? It seems to me that | 
when folks give you a whole house to draw, you 
could do those little things—just as a favor and to 
show your appreciation. It would only take you a 
minute.” 


“In your floor plan you don’t show any tiles in- 
the bath room. I never heard of such a thing. I 
might as well tell you—frankly—your plans look 
terribly bare to me.” 


A Handsome Private Residence 


One of the latest additions to what is known as 
‘Millionaires’ Row” in New York City is the new. 
six-story residence designed by Architect Guy 
Lowell, to cost $300,000, and to be erected at the 
northeast corner of Fifth Avenue and Eighty-sixth 
Street. It will stand on a plot 50 x 100 ft. in area, 
will have a facade of brick and limestone in the 
French Renaissance style of architecture and will 
be ornamented with a balcony on the sixth floor. 
There will be a massive entrance hall of marble with 
a great staircase in the center and on the second 
floor will be a gallery, library, drawing room, and 
billiard room. The plans have recently been filed 
with the Bureau of Buildings. 


a 
A good slate should be both hard and tough. If 


it be too soft the nail holes soon become enlarged 
and the slate works loose. 
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Some Aspects 


Scaffolds and Various Ways of Using 
Them — Toe-Laths and Roof Jacks 


Modern Shingling 


By Epwarp H. CRUSSELL 


tion with our present theme is scaffolding. 

On a new building a scaffold is usually re- 

quired when putting up the cornice, and it is best 
to build this scaffold at such a height that the first 
two or three rows of shingles may be put on from 
it. There are many shinglers, however, who when 
working on a roof of low pitch prefer to get right 
onto it at the start. 
piece 3 or 4 ft. long from the scaffold or ladder, 
make themselves. a small stool, climb up onto the 
roof and work forward from that point, preferring 
to sit on the roof rather than stand on the scaffold. 
In repair jobs the ability to work on the roof 


Ne ak item to be considered in connec- 


Fig. 6—Method of Fastening Toe Lath 


That is, they will shingle a 


One way of avoiding scaffold expense is to leave 
off several rows of roof boards about 3 ft. up from 
the eaves and work from inside the roof while 
shingling the first few courses. The writer, when 
a young fellow, gained some local fame by sug- 
gesting this method when reshingling the roof of 
an old covered bridge. The bridge was close- 
boarded on the sides and would have been a difficult 
thing to scaffold. The old-timers said, it took a kid 


— 


Manas S 


Fig. 8—Shingler’s Seat as it Appears on the Roof 


Some Aspects of Modern Shingling 


from the commencement is something to be desired, 
as it enables the workman to avoid the expense of 
‘building a scaffold which can only be used for lay- 
ing the first few courses. Putting up a scaffold on 
purpose to shingle from may generally be regarded 
as unnecessary expense. In many cases it would 
be cheaper to shingle the entire length of the 
building from a ladder, awkward as that method is, 
than to build a scaffold for that purpose alone. 


*Copyrighted 1916 by Edward H. Crussell. 


with more nerve than brains to suggest that some 
of the roof boards be knocked off so that the first 
rows of shingles might be laid without a scaffold. 

There are many methods of scaffolding that may 
be used after the roof has been started, the 
writer knows of one contractor who used to fasten 
a two-by-four on the roof with forty-penny nails. 
After the roof was finished and the two-by-fours 
removed, the holes made in the shingles by the 
nails were filled with plugs of wood whittled to 
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shape, driven in and cut off flush. Can you beat it? 

Scaffolds used on the roof surface are usually 
called toe-laths, and in modern shingling are used 
more for the purpose of getting about the roof 
easily than they are to work from. On roofs of 
one-quarter pitch or less no toe-laths are needed, 
the shingler being able to get about on this pitch 
of roof with nothing but his seat, or roof-jack, as 
some prefer to call it. On roofs of steeper pitch it 
is better for the average workman to use toe-laths, 
although the professional shingler thinks nothing 
of getting around on a one-third pitch roof without 
their aid. 


Toe Lath Used for Safety 


As already stated, the toe-laths are used more 
for safety and ease in getting about the roof than 
they are to work from, so we usually space them 
about 7 ft. apart. This makes it easy for a man 
to scramble from one to the other in getting up or 
down a roof; and if his seat should slip (an un- 
likely occurrence), or if he should drop his hatchet, 
there is less chance for someone to get hurt thereby. 

In Fig. 6 is shown the common method of fast- 
ening the toe-lath. The two-by-four, or whatever 
is to be used, is laid on the roof and a shingle is 
fastened to it near each end, as shown in the upper 
portion of the illustration. The top of the shingle 
points down the roof and about 1 in. of the butt end 
is fastened securely to the two-by-four with several 
shingle nails. The two-by-four is then turned over 
and the upper ends of the shingles are fastened to 
the roof boards. The shingles should be so placed 
on the two-by-four as to cover a joint in the proper 
manner when they are turned over onto the roof 
and naturally take the place of a shingle in the 
course immediately above the toe-lath. Of course, 
several extra nails are driven into these shingles— 
the ordinary nailing not being sufficient. 

A toe-lath is shown, fastened in place as it ap- 
pears on the roof, in the lower portion of Fig. 6. 
To remove it after the roof is finished the shingles 
that hold it are sawn off on a line with the others 
in that course. 


Method of Fastening Toe Lath 


This method of fastening the toe-lath was used 
by the writer for a number of years, until the pro- 
prietor on one job objected to its use, claiming that 
the short shingle made a weak spot in the roof. 
Although not entirely agreeing with his ideas, it 
was thought better to humor him, if possible, and 
so instead of using shingles for fastening the toe- 
lath we used strips of galvanized iron about 21% in. 
wide, put on in the same manner as the shingles 
but covered entirely by the following course. To 
remove these toe-laths the strips of iron are cut 
with a pair of snips close up to the covering course 
of shingles. 

This method of fastening the toe-lath has a num- 
ber of things to recommend it. One advantage is, 
the toe-laths may be prepared with the iron strips 
before they are needed, thus avoiding delay, be- 
sides which scrap pieces of material of different 
length and thickness may be more easily utilized. 

The shingler’s seat is a simple affair, made in 
different ways according to the ideas of the user. 
A common form is shown in side and end elevation 
in Fig. 7 and in place on the roof in Fig. 8. The 
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two side pieces are made from scraps of 1-in. board 
cut to the pitch of the roof. The top is formed of 
a piece about 10 in. wide and 14 in. long, or some- 
times two wide shingles are placed butt to tip and 
used for the top of the stool. The small strip on 
the rear is used chiefly as a handle by which to 
move the stool. The workman just reaches back- 
ward and hitches the stool forward as he moves. 

To prevent the stool slipping, nails are driven into 
the side pieces, as shown in Fig. 7. The head of 
the nail is left projecting about 14 in. and is then 
bent over as shown. The size of the nails in Fig. 7 
are somewhat exaggerated to show the method 
more clearly; and particular mention is made of 
the method because the uninitiated often try to use 
the points of the nails, toenailing them through the 
sides of the boards so that they project slightly 
below. This does very well when the stool is first 
made, but after a little use the nails either bend or 
are pushed back into the wood and away goes both 
seat and user. Toothed plates, pointed wood- 
screws and other devices are used to prevent these 
seats slipping, but the writer has always found 
Fig. 7 to fulfill every requirement, especially when 
used in conjunction with the toe-laths already men- 
tioned. 

Alternative for Toe Lath 


Without the toe-lath on a steep roof the shingler 
needs two seats unless he uses spiked shoes, some- 
thing to which the man responsible for the job will 
usually object. The professional shingler will argue 
that he has never split a shingle with his spiked 
shoes, which may or may not be so. In hot, dry 
weather it is easy enough to split the shingles by 
walking on them with ordinary shoes, and spiked 
shoes certainly do not help the matter any. When 
much shingling is to be done it pays to invest in 
a pair of rubber-soled tennis or “gym” shoes. With 
these you can get around on the average roof almost 
as well as with the spiked shoes, besides which they 
are easier on the roof and easier on the feet than 
the ordinary shoe. Anyone who has done much of 
it knows that walking around for several days on a 
roof is an entirely different matter to walking on 
the level. 

(To be continued.) 


South Dakota Master Builders’ Association 


A Master Builders’ Association has just been or- 
ganized in Watertown, S. D., with officers for the 
ensuing year as follows: 


Presidents. ).. 2) ee A. A. Gray of Watertown 
Vice-President....<000. S. W. Jonason of Aberdeen 
Secretary-Treasurer....Herman Stolte of Redfield 


A constitution and by-laws have been adopted and 
a committee on membership appointed, who at once 
began active operations with a view to securing a 
“100 per cent organization” of contractors through- 
out the State. The several sessions were followed by 
a banquet at which Col. Lee Stover was toastmaster, 
the hosts being the materialmen of the State. 
Among the prominent speakers were Eugene Young, 
secretary of the Builders’ Exchange of Minneapolis, 
who gave a general talk on “Co-operation,” John R. 
Hanten and M. A. Hockman, the latter advocating an 
architects’ license law. 
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Building a Modern Low- 


= aaeost Bungalow 


of Hollow Tile Construction 


Various Details Which Will Be Found of Unusual Inter- 
est to the Builder Who May Be Called Upon to Erect Fire- 


Proof Construction in the Smaller Places of the Country 


By EDWIN G. ZORN 


matrimonial seas. They have been planning 

-for weeks, yes months, the details of their 
future paradise, but there is one question which 
they have not as yet been able to answer to their 
satisfaction and which has caused them consider- 
able anxiety—where shall we live? Mary is op- 
posed to entering upon her duties as a housewife in 
a “two by four” flat, while John, who is an am- 
bitious fellow having saved through his industry a 
small amount of money, would like nothing better 
than to build a home in which he and Mary could 
begin their part- 
nership. But his 
capital is small 
and he has high 
ideals. He would 
mor puild a 
“cheap” home— 
he would rather 
rent a place than 
do that—yet he 
would build if 
he could find a 
design and con- 
struction that 
would give him 
a substantially 
built home with 
modern conve- 
niences at a low 
cost. 

Did they real- 
ize their am- 
bitions—Mary and John? The accompanying illus- 
trations of a bunglow tell the story. They did, and 
in so doing, have blazed the path to a well-built, 
low-cost home, a house such as many would like 
to build if they only knew it were possible with 
the money at their disposal. And so, in order that 
some may learn of this fact and that the man who 
can most profit by the erection of these homes— 
the constractor—may have something tangible to 
show a prospective builder of a low-cost home, the 
following description and plans are given. 


M = and John are about to embark on the 


General View of the Completed Hollow Tile Bungalow 


The bungalow shown herewith was built in Ham- 
mond, Ind., a town adjoining, in fact, almost a 
suburb of Chicago, the architect being Karl D. 
Norris of East Chicago, Ind. It has masonry walls, 
is of attractive design, well built, fire-proof and has 
a well finished interior and exterior. The main part 
of the building, not including the porches, is 26 ft. 
wide and 371% ft. long, measuring 12 ft. from the 
grade line to the eaves. 

The foundation is composed of conduit seconds, 
a material that was originally intended to house 
telephone or telegraph wires, but which, because of 
some minor de- 
fect such as a 
slight imperfec- . 
tion in the glaze 
or a knick out of 
one end, were 
rejected at the 
manufacturer’s 
yard by the buy- 
er’s inspector. 
These conduits 
are made of fire 
clay, vitrified in 
a kiln at a high 
temperature and 
Areal an pby 
strong to carry 
the load imposed 
upon them in a 
building of one 
or even two 
stories. They 
may be obtained very cheaply and make an excellent 
foundation, thoroughly waterproof. These conduits, 
eight inches in thickness, were laid up with cement 
mortar on concrete footings, and upon them were 
placed the walls of the building which are composed 
of eight inch hollow clay building tile. 

When finished these walls were covered with a 
coat of rough cast stucco which was applied directly 
to the surface of the tile. The exposed woodwork 
on the exterior of the house has been painted a rich 
brown, and this, together with the rough gray of 
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VIEW OF THE SOUTH SIDE AFTER BRING COATED WITH 
Stucco 


the stucco, the green roof and the red pressed brick 
chimney, form a most pleasing color combination. 

The interior of the house is taken up by a living 
room, dining room, kitchen, bath and two bedrooms. 
The entrance to the house is through a vestibule 
which has a large window in the south wall, while 
opposite the door is a closet for hanging coats and 
wraps. From the vestibule, access may be had to 
the living room which extends very nearly the en- 
tire width of the house. The floor of this room is 
oak as is also the trim, which is continuous; that is, 
it consists of a broad band of oak placed at the 
proper distance from the ceiling and extending in 
one seemingly continuous strip around the entire 
room. In a niche at the south end of the room is a 
built-in bookcase of oak. The plastered walls in 
this, as in all of the other rooms, have a sand float 
finish, the plaster being applied directly to the sur- 
face of the tile on all of the outside walls. The 
interior partitions were built of studding and wood 
lath. The electric light fixtures in the living room 
are of brass, very simple and plain, but serviceable. 

A colonnade separates the living from the dining 
room, the most striking feature of the latter being 
its well-lit interior which is due to the fact that this 
room has a bay on the north side with three win- 
dows init. Unlike the living room, the floors in the 
dining room are of white pine, but so well has the 
painter done his work that the difference can only 
be seen by the trained eye. The floors match per- 
fectly in the doorway between both rooms. In the 
dining room an inverted light fixture hangs from 
an elliptical, imitation-beamed ceiling. The trim is 
of oak, the walls below the plate rail being paneled 
with strips of the same material. 

The kitchen is separated from the dining room 
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REAR VIEW OF THE HOUSE BEFORE THE STUCCO WAS 
APPLIED 


by a swinging door. The floor in this, as well as 
the bedrooms, is of white pine, well laid and with- 
out blemish. The trim is also of pine, the wall 
below the chair rail being painted in ochre while 
above it is white. This kitchen has many con- 
veniences, notable among which is a small door in 
the east wall opening onto the back porch through 
which the ice may be placed in the box without the 
necessity of the iceman coming into the kitchen. 
Opening onto the back porch, and immediately at 
the head of the stairs, may be found a built-in 
chamber for housing the garbage can. We hear so 
much about “swat-the-fly” campaigns, but here is 
an instance where the fly has been put to rout with- 
out the beating of drums and the blaring of trump- 
ets. This chamber is thoroughly sanitary, being 
lined with white enameled sheet iron. It also has 
a cast-iron door which may be shut tight at all 
times, a most welcome provision for hot summer 
weather. 

Next to the kitchen is the bath room, which is 
a surprise to all who visit this home. Considering 
the total cost of the building, this room is a marvel 
of conveniences and finish. The floor is laid in 
mosaic tile, while the walls are plastered, that part 
below the chair rail being marked off in imitation 
tiles. Above the chair rail, the walls are enameled 
white over a sand float finished plaster wall, the 
woodwork also being enameled white. The plumb- 
ing fixtures are modern in every respect, the most 
notable fe.ture being a shower bath. In the west 
wall and next to the floor, is a clothes chute leading 
to the basement through which all soiled clothing 
may be thrust to a receptacle below where they will 
be ready for the attention of the housewife and her 
helper, thus eliminating many steps and the carry- 


THe SoutH SIDE OF THE HOUSE BEFORE THE EXTERIOR 
COATING OF Stucco Hap BEEN APPLIED 


CORNER OF THE BASEMENT SHOWING CONDUITS AND THE 
. HoLLtow WALLS LAID UPON THEM 
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ing of a cumbercome basket or bag to the basement 
on washday. 

The bedrooms, of which there are two, are located 
on the south side of the building. The floors are 
of white pine, well laid, stained and varnished. The 
larger bedroom has a double window while the 
smaller back room has one window in both its north 
and south walls. Between the bedrooms is located 
the stairway to the basement. 

Nor has the basement been neglected in the plan- 
ning of this model home. With a well drained 
cement floor, electric lights and stationary tubs it 
compares well with the rest of the house in con- 
venient arrangement. Here is also located the hot- 
air furnace which heats the home in cold weather. 
A cast-iron coal chute in the east wall permits the 
coal to be thrown into the basement without injur- 
ing or discoloring the wall. 

One of the most notable features of the exterior 
of the house is the spacious front porch which is 
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it cost only $2,755 would have little interest for 
the contractor, simply because there are thousands 
and thousands of small homes being built of that 
material throughout this country for the figure 
named and even less. But the walls of this house 
are of masonry—hollow clay building tile—and this 
is what makes the home here shown worthy of more 
than a passing interest. 

It is unfortunate that the merits of hollow tile 
are so little known among builders. While the fact 
that this material makes a building that is per- 
fectly dry at all times, warm in winter and cool in 
summer, one that requires little or no repairs, should 
be of vital interest to the contractor because it 
makes satisfied clients, there are advantages that 
appeal more directly to his pocket-book than per- 
haps those above mentioned. Just one instance of 
the saving to the contractor that may be effected 
through the use of hollow tile is graphically illus- 
trated in the following comparison of labor costs 
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Building a Modern Low-Cost Bungalow of Hollow Tile Construction—Various Constructive Details 


largely built of hollow tile, thus demonstrating the 
flexibility of that materiai. This porch has cement 
steps and a cement floor, and is screened in for sum- 
mer living. A large electric light has been placed 
in the ceiling which is built of siding dressed and 
match, beaded center and side. When finished, this 
ceiling was varnished. 

The roof is constructed of 2 x 4 in. tie beams, 
spaced 16 in. apart on centers, and 2 x 6 rafters, 
spaced 24 in. on centers, over which was placed car 
siding to form a sheeting. Green composition, fire- 
proof shingles were then laid over this sheeting. 
The roof is drained with galvanized iron gutters, 
while flashing, valleys and ridges of the same ma- 
terial have been laid so as to make a thoroughly 
waterproof roof. A red pressed-brick chimney 
topped with a stone cap finishes off this part of the 
building. 

Had this house been built of frame, the fact that 


which were carefully compiled by a reliable au- 
thority. 

The average mason will lay about 1500 brick in 
a day of eight hours, while he will lay 250 8 x 8 x 12 
in. hollow tile. The latter unit being considerably 
larger than a brick, requires one-fifth as much 
mortar for laying. Figuring the cost of mason 
labor at $6 per day with the assistance of a 
helper who divides his time between two masons, 
a comparison of labor costs between the two types 
of wall construction is as follows: 


BRICK HOLLOW TILE 


Per Day 


otnieedgtane Meee $6.00] Mason 
One-half helper 


Per Day 
Mason $6.00 


1.80|One-half helper 
2.00| Mortar 


$9.80 


Mortar 


1,500 brick will lay 75 ft. of 12-in. wall at a 
cost of 


Ce 
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250 tile will lay 125 ft. of 12-in. wall at a 
Pe ER Lies NPM a yeh; sc ucre shed ke 8.55 
75 ft. of brick at $9.80 amounts to $.13 per foot. 
125 ft. of tile at 8.55 amounts to .068 per foot. 


Difference in cost of brick over tile, $.062 per foot. 


In these figures is contained the reason why the 
bungalow shown herewith could be built of tile for 
the low figure mentioned, which is nearly identical 


Building a Modern Low Cost Bungalow of Hollow Tile Con- 
struction—Porch View Before Stucco Was Applied 


to what this same building might have cost had it 
been built of frame. 

The itemized bid of the successful contractor fol- 
lows, and although there might have been a few 
extras, the owner states that the work was done for 
approximately the total shown below: 


eh ahh. rrr $555.00 
0 ie ae 900.00 
RS eS 25.00 
nei SHE CE <a ae a 150.00 
Plastering, outside (stucco)............ 120.00 
ae a gS ie rrr re rr 125.00 
Wee ee ss cuca ek 40.00 
Ee. ek wae ke ow ok 275.00 
a RR rrr 150.00 
i LE 921 og rr 25.00 
Fixtures and Hardware................ 150.00 
ois OTS tee 40.00 
OU eo . . .. a oe toed 200.00 

TS ons Bon errr $2,755.00 


Another interesting fact about this house is that 
in building it the contractor who did the work 
“tackled” his first job of hollow tile and, as may 
be seen, turned out a very creditable piece of work. 
The next time he undertakes a job in which this 
material is used, there is no doubt but that he will 
finish with a larger profit and with a better piece 
of work, made possible by the experience gained 
from his first job. And so it may be seen that 
long experience and specially trained masons are not 
required for the successful performance of work 
involving the use of hollow tile, although in this, 
like in all other lines of endeavor, experience, skill 
and specialization make for still larger profits. 


+ 


At Sacramento, Cal., the brick contractors met 
recently at a dinner, with D. A. Cannon as toast- 
master, and after exchanging views on trade condi- 
tions, it was decided to form an organization, pre- 
liminary action being taken toward that end. 
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Shrinkage in Tenement House Construction 


One feature of the local building situation and 
one which may be traceable in large measure to the 
high cost of structural materials is the effect upon 
tenement house construction as reflected in the sta- 
tistics covering the first three months of the cur- 
rent year. During this period, according to the 
Tenement House Department, there were 400 apart- 
ment houses planned, costing $14,822,000, as 
against 498 houses, costing $18,124,950, in the first 
quarter of last year. 

In the Borough of Manhattan there was a de- 
crease of 10 per cent; in the Bronx 44 per cent, in 
Brooklyn 31 per cent and in Richmond 50 per cent, 
the Borough of Queens being the only one of the 
five constituting Greater New York to show a larger 
volume of tenement house construction than in the 
corresponding period a year ago. 

The following compilation from the records of the 
Tenement House Department of tenements pro- 
jected during the first quarter ending March 31, 
1916, and a comparison with the first quarter of 
1915, shows at a glance the current production of 
housings in all boroughs: 


Bldgs: Rooms Est. Cost 
Manhattan— 
MO SPREE 5 6 oka re «a. 50 7,200 $5,480,500 
DOUGT See att. voile. oes 45 5,899 4,943,500 
Bronx— 
LOMO EMC a ct atcleys, aces, «, +s 155 13,600 6,563,250 
UIA. eee a Se 87 8,297 4,250,000 
Brooklyn— 
EUG eieteee sie dis oes 200 13,773 5,380,200 
EG Ga Pete eiererattcsta. cs, « « 176 10,474 4,379,500 
Queens— 
SI Dae Voi tietc «<x! s <vs 36 1,761 688,500 
EU eee cs eh: (ar 91 3,476 1,244,000 
Richmond— 
US GE eo ier 2 29 12,500 
UD Gietatscwecetdeiete ia o<s 1 LG 28,163 


The better showing of the Borough of Queens is 
no doubt due in large measure to the comparative 
low price of land and the prospects of an advance 
in property when the new subways are in operation. 

A study of the figures above leads to the conclu- 
sion that while the drift of Manhattan is toward 
larger units and bulky rentals, the other boroughs 


The Appearance of the Completed Cottage Looking Toward 
the Front Entrance Steps 

are providing the housings for the masses, with 

whom $25 is the average maximum monthly rental 

they can conveniently pay. 


According to the Bureau of Statistics and Infor- 
mation of the New York State Department of Labor, 
there were fewer unemployed in February, 1916, 
than in any other February in the last four years, 
except in the year 1913. 
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How to Estimate Wall Board Work 


Accurate Measurements Essential—Brief Specifica- 
tions—Applying the Panels—Some Figures of Cost 


By JOSEPH A. POESL 


ary inaccuracy of estimates in the building 

trade. The trouble lies mainly in the ten- 

dency to guess at quantities and measuring by the 
estimator. The only way to get accurate estimates 
is by careful measuring, for even expert builders 
often go amiss when they rely so absolutely upon 
the guesswork of which they usually feel so proud. 
It is doubly essential that careful measuring and 
estimating be practiced in connection with wall 
board, due to the comparative youth of the indus- 
try itself and the lack of general knowledge of it, 
unlike lath and plaster. The carpenter has just 
about been educated to accepting the very nearly 
standardized method of construction which the 
manufacturers of wall board have been advocating 
for years. Only several years ago, when wall board 
was not so well known as it is to-day, carpenters 


Foes: contractor is well aware of the custom- 


Fig. 1—Outline of a Dining Room 


as chair rail and picture moldings. Use 2 x 2 or 
2 x 4 in. hemlock for headers. 

To apply panels to walls, begin at top in center 
of panel; put in brads and then nail edges. For 
ceiling, first nail should be driven in center of panel, 
followed by rest of brads and nails on edges. 

Nail every 6 or 8 in. to intermediate studs and 
joists; on edges, every 3 in. and % in. from edge. 

For intermediate nailing, use 1 in. 16-gage brads. 
These to be slightly countersunk for stopping. Use 
11% in. 16-gage flat-head nails for edges. 

After decorating with any kind of good paint, 


Fig. 2—The “Layout” of the Dining Room 


How to Estimate Wall Board Work 


looked disdainfully upon and cast aside the in- 
structions which the manufacturers religiously fur- 
nished with every order to insure satisfaction to the 
user. As a result the carpenter came to grief. But 
what did he do? Merely condemned the board, not 
for a moment considering himself the real cause of 
the trouble. 

Now, the estimator should be able to figure up 
the dimensions of all materials to be used in wall 
board work, know. the cost and possess a thorough 
knowledge of the details of this type of construc- 
tion. So, for the benefit of all those who have 
had little experience with wall board, I give brief 
specifications for wall board construction. 

Studding and joists to be evenly spaced; prefer- 
ably 16 in. or 24 in. on centers. 

Headers must be provided wherever necessary, so 
that all edges of every panel can be nailed; also 
at top edge of baseboard and behind such moldings 


cover the joints with finished decorative strips of 
wood. These strips should never be less in size 
than % x 1% in. 

Over old plaster follow above instructions, nail- 
ing directly into the plaster and lath without re- 
gard to location of studs or joists. 

On brick or concrete walls, put on 1 x 2 in., hem- 
lock furring strips in the manner of studs and head- 
ers and apply as specified in the foregoing. 

Although the fundamentals of wall board con- 
struction are pretty well established, improvements 
are constantly being made to reduce the labor item, 
which is a big factor in the cost. For instance, the 
usual way of putting up wall board is for the car- 
penter to measure up a panel, cut it to fit, if neces- 
sary, and nail it to the studding of joists. There is 
much lost motion in this process. The bricklayer 
does not carry up the bricks he uses—a laborer re- 
lieves him of this necessity. He, the high-priced 
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mechanic, is always kept well supplied with all his 
requirements by the laborer—the cheap man. This 
means less waste motion and closer to 100 per cent 
efficiency. 

The same applies to wall board. A first-class 
man should measure, lay out the work and fit the 
panels, while unskilled, or apprentice workmen do 
the cutting, nailing and other things that do not 
require expert workmen. 

What you want to do first when you get a set of 
plans to figure on, is to see whether the architect 
has supplied plans for paneling the rooms. If not, 
it is necessary that you do so before an estimate 
can be made, for in a wall board room the panel 
arrangement is as vitally important as the location 
of doors and windows. In an article in the Feb- 
ruary issue of THE BUILDING AGE I gave sugges- 
tions for wall board paneling which would be of as- 
sistance in a case like this. It will help you to work 
out economical as well as attractive arrangements 
for the various rooms. 

I will make use of the practical example, ex- 
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Fig. 3—Panel Treatment Suggested for Dining Room 


How to Estimate 


plained therein as the most convenient means of 
showing how to estimate wall board work. 

Suppose we had a dining room, as in Fig. 1, on 
which an estimate was desired. We first lay it out 
as in Fig. 2, and design a panel treatment as in 
Fig. 8. Observe that a plate rail and crown mold- 
ing are specified in addition to the regular deco- 
rative strips. 

Knowing just where each panel is to be located, 
we can readily ascertain how many headers will be 
needed, assuming the studs and joists are 16 in. on 
centers. One row will come at the top of the base- 
board and one behind the plate rail. The wall plate 
and ledger board will answer for a header for the 
crown molding. On the ceiling a row will be in- 
serted between the joists at the ends of the room 
and where the two panel joints cross the room. 

The labor and material cost of one 2 x 2 in. 
header 14 in. long is about 214 cents; and as the 
room takes 76, the cost of headers will come to a 
total of $1.91. 

We now make a list of the panels that will be 
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required, keeping ceiling and walls separated for 
convenience later on when applying the board. 


Ceiling 
5—32 x 84,..5...... 93% 
B82 Three a chs aie 80 
Walls 
U2 3 2) Dee eens cs chon 
AS di LOO ss ee 1383 
1-48 x 1207 054... 
544 sq. ft. 


Most wall board is sold at about 3c. a square foot 
delivered, which will bring the cost of the require- 
ments of this room to $16.32. 

The nails needed to apply this board are: 6 lb. 
of 14% in. flat-head nails and 1 Jb. of 1 in. 16-gage 
brads. Both at 5c. a pound, come to 35c. 

One man can put up the wall board in about five 
hours, figuring that an average workman can put 
up a trifle more than 100 sq. ft. in one hour. This, 
at 50c. an hour, will mean $2.50 for the application. 

Then ascertain how much molding and deco- 
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Fig. 4—Suggested Details of Wall and Partition Construction 


Wall Board Work 


rative strips will be necessary. Of the crown 
molding 55 lin. ft., of the plate rail 40 lin. ft. and 
of the decorative strips 200 lin. ft. will be re- 
quired. The first, at $2.25 a hundred, comes to 
$1.24; the second, at $4.00, comes to $1.60; and the 
last, at $1.50, comes to $3.00, making a total of 
$6.85 for woodwork without labor. 

The labor of application will figure to about $4.60, 
assuming that the cost to apply crown molding is 
about 2c. a foot, three-member plate rail 5c. and 
decorative strips, 34c. 

Recapitulating the figures we have the following: 


76 headers, 2 x 2 x 14-in., complete, at 2%c.......... $1.91 
ots Sanita Off Wall Doardat 3cuns. . nearer ee 16.32 
Galbs 136 =ini flat head nNailsrati5cs ta. eateaseo tenis .30 
Pelbiet-inssbrads at 5G. cc. a doe certo ane eee ae. .05 
55 lin. ft. 4-in. three-member plate rail, pine, at 4c... 1.60 
40 lin. ft. 3x 2%-in. crown molding, pine, at 24%4c.... 1.24 
200 lin. ft. 34 x 2%-in. decorative strips, pine, at 1%4c.. 3.00 

Labor: 
WV) DOAT AT. is Siiislaitarecentiretey eretel of eke eneneee nt a) Serie Seen ames 2.50 
MOIGINGS ~le0s755. Nex eysle ahe tershaue cleo so SPR van cheer hats 4.60 
MESO CAD = scrichaliol sues chs tcisyel souls, ataWar'centin, oie Mee nna Patera Me oe ARR ia $31.42 


The labor has been figured at $4.00 a day of eight 
hours. Sometimes a 2 x 4 in. header is used where 
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it can do duty on both sides of a partition. This 
is at the top edge of the baseboard and where thé 
frieze line on both sides is at the same height. 
When a 2 x 4 in. header is used figure the cost at 
314c. apiece. However, half of this must be given 
to both of the rooms on the opposite sides of the par- 
tition. This reduces the cost of each header to 
1°4c., and therefore it is well to take this advantage 
wherever possible. In Fig. 4 is shown, at “D,” the 
common header which is used for outside walls; for 
partitions where the frieze line is at different 
heights, or a wainscot is on the opposite side, and 
for ceilings, Fig. 4 also illustrates how the roof 
plate, partition plate or cap, and ledger board take 
the place of headers. 


Exhibit of Arkansas Soft Pine 


Regarding some of the attractive exhibits at the 
Complete Building Show recently held in the city 
of Cleveland, Ohio, and which were referred. to in 
the April number of THE BUILDING AGE, we desire 
to state that the display shown on page 37, repre- 
senting the model of a New England cottage built of 
Arkansas soft pine, was the individual exhibit of the 
Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, and not of the South- 
ern Pine Association, as might be inferred from 
the caption to the half-tone engraving. A portion 
of the larger cottage in the exhibit shown partially 
completed indicated the proper frame construction 
when using Arkansas soft pine. The feature of the 
display of the Southern Pine Association which oc- 
cupied space with the Bureau was creosoted wood 
blocks, ete. 


New Building of Interest to Sportsmen 


It is expected that work will begin about the mid- 
dle of May on the eleven-story building which is to 
occupy a plot 100 x 100 ft. on the corner of Madi- 
son Avenue and Forty-fifth Street, New York City. 
The plans, prepared by architects Starret & Van 
Vleck, call for a structure in the Italian Renais- 
sance style of architecture and estimated to cost, 
when completed and ready for occupancy, in the 
neighborhood of $1,000,000. The exterior will be 
of limestone for the first two stories, surmounted 
by a shaft of light colored pressed brick, with terra 
cotta enrichment beginning on the tenth floor. 

A novel feature will be the roof, the parapet walls 
of which will extend upward, completely concealing 
the usual roof fixtures, so that from the street the 
appearance will be very much that of an extra story. 
On the roof will be a fly-casting tank and camping 
equipment, and adjoining the pent house will be a 
rendezvous for guides and sportsmen, fitted up like 
a lodge in the Adirondacks, with a log interior, a 
great stone fireplace at one end, a wide porch on the 
side and hickory furniture. Here hunters may 
meet their guides, and with the assistance of maps 
and other information at hand, plan their trips to 
the woods, the whole scheme being designed to 
facilitate the booking and outfitting of those bound 
for the wilds. 

In the basement will be located one of the most 
unique features of this structure—sound-proof rifle 
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ranges. Here sportsmen may try out their rifles 
and pattern their shotguns. It will be possible to 
hold target matches in these armored ranges, con- 
structed to admit of firing the highest power rifles 
with safety and without noise to those outside. 

The first seven stories will be used for various 
sporting goods departments by a well-known con- 
cern in the city, and the storeroom on the street 
floor will have a 21-ft. ceiling. The floor will be of 
Travertine stone and the walls of limestone. In 
connection with the show windows many special 
accessories will be provided, such as running water 
and tanks to permit the building of mountain 
scenes in which live fish may be seen and marshes 
in ‘which live mallards and teal. Special lighting 
will also be provided for the reproduction of night 
scenes around the campfire. 


Single Inspection of Building Construction in 
New York City 


The bill providing for single inspection of build- 
ing construction in New York City was passed by 
the Senate and Assembly on April 12 and as it is 
an Administration project it is reasonably certain 
that it will receive the approval of Mayor Mitchell. 
This will end the confusion and overlapping of or- 
ders during the erection of buildings which have 
caused no end of expense to the real estate interests 
of the city and retarded in many instances the com- 
pletion of important building improvements. 

The new law creates a Board of Standards and 
Appeals, to consist of the fire commissioner, five 
superintendents of buildings, the fire chief, and 
six other members to be appointed by the mayor, 
consisting of an architect, a structural engineer, 
and a builder, each of ten years’ experience, and 
one an architect or structural engineer of fifteen 
years’ experience. 

This board is given power to make rules and 
regulations, inspect buildings, and exercise with 
respect to buildings situated in the city of New 
York the same powers as are conferred upon the 
Industrial Commission by Chapter 719 of the Laws 
of 1915. 

A Board of Appeals, composed of the fire chief 
and the six appointive members, is also created, to 
whom is given the right to review a decision of the 
Board of Appeals by a writ of certiorari. 

The fire commissioner is given power to issue or- 
ders in conformity with the Building Code, Labor 
Law, and the rules of the Board of Standard Ap- 
peals, and to enforce all laws and ordnances in ref- 
erence to the use and occupancy of buildings, except 
tenement houses. 

The law is to become operative on October 1. 

baa 8 SS) 5 AA 

A sixteen-story office and store building has been 
planned for erection in West Thirty-seventh Street, 
New York City, the architect being William H. 
Gompert, 171 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


+> 


The fire losses in the United States and Canada 
in March were, according to the Journal of Com- 
merce, $38,680,250, against $18,786,400 in March, 
of last year. 
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Apartment House for Four Families 


A Popular Style of Multiple Dwelling Having 
the Appearance of a Commodious Private House 


the design and arrangement of four-family 

houses, and therefore the study which we 
illustrate herewith, but which in its external aspect 
has much the appearance of a large private dwell- 
ing, will command their attention. There are twenty 
rooms in the building, and on another page we show 
a half plan of the first floor clearly indicating the 
general arrangement, together with a half plan 
of the second floor. It will be seen that each family 
has a commodious living-room, a dining-room, a 


Me of our readers are likely interested in 


tacks. Over the felt were placed furring strips, to 
which expanded metal lath was secured with 2-in. 
nails placed 6 in. apart. The sheets of metal lath 
were lapped in both directions and securely tied to- 
gether by weaving wire in and out through the 
lapped meshes, thus making a continuous rein- 
forced slab. All corners were wrapped with Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Company’s fabric, lapped 4 in. 
over the expanded metal lath. 

On this lath was applied the base coat of stucco 
34, in. thick, composed of one part Portland cement 


General View of Four-Family Apartment House—Designed by Rex D. Weston, Los Angeles, Cal. 


kitchen, two bedrooms and a bathroom, with a 
screened porch inclosing the wash trays and which 
may be utilized as a laundry. 

The exterior walls of the building are of stucco 
and the latter was applied by means of what is 
known as the cement gun, that is, the plaster or 
stucco was blown on to the wall by means of com- 
pressed air; the dry cement, sand and water being 
mixed as they were blown from separate tubes. The 
exterior wall studs were first covered with 1 x 6 in. 
sheathing put on diagonally and then covered with 
5-lb. waterproofing roofing felt lapped like siding 
and secured to the sheathing with large-headed 


to 4% parts coarse, well-graded sand, and 10 per 
cent hydrated lime as a permanent waterproofing, 
all being applied by means of the compressed air 
gun as above stated. 

The second coat was applied by hand and con- 
sisted of one part of Medusa white Portland cement, 
two parts of white sand and 12 per cent of hydrated 
lime left in as a sand finish. This stucco was kept 
wet for about three days to insure proper curing 
and bonding of both coats. We learn from the 
architect that it has produced a job without cracks 
or breaks, “thoroughly monolithic and everlasting.” 

The first floor joists are 2 x 8 in., the second 
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floor joists 2 x 10 in. and the ceiling joists 2 x 4 
in., all placed 16 in. on centers. 

All floor joists are covered with 1 x 6-in. surfaced 
sub-flooring, on which was placed a heavy layer of 
waterproofing felt. The finish floor of the main 


room is % x 2 in. square, quarter sawn, tongued 
and grooved oak flooring, with the exception of the 
front and rear porches, which are covered with 1 
x 4-in. tongued and grooved pine flooring. In the 
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The entrance to the building is prominent and 
gives a decorative architectural feature to the 
front facade. The paneled front door with glass 
side lights of small panes with segmental transom 
partakes of the colonial in style of architecture. 
The entrance is sufficiently recessed to form with 
the projection of the entablature over the columns, 
a protection from the elements. 

The large casement windows furnish an abund- 
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Apartment House for Four Families—Floor Plan and Various Constructive Details 


partition between the apartments on the first and 
second floors was placed a layer of Natural Linofelt 
quilted between two sheets of strong building paper 
and the same was laid on the second floor joist. 

The rafters are covered with 1 x 6-in. surfaced 
sheathing laid tight and over which was placed a 
heavy layer of waterproofing felt. This in turn was 
covered with No. 1 cedar shingles laid with an ex- 
posure of 41% in. to the weather. 


ance of light and add materially to the pleasing 
effects produced. 

The living room at the front’of the house has a 
Colonial fireplace opposite the entrance doorway, 
the design being in keeping with the surroundings. 
The fireplace is constructed of buff colored brick 
with Colonial mantel shelf. The French doors lead- 
ing from the dining-room into the balcony at the 
side are extra large, and it is possible to convert 
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the balcony into an open-air sleeping porch if so 
desired. Both the living and the dining-rooms have 
polished hardwood floors and woodwork finished in 
white enamel. The doors and trim are mahogany. 
The electric fixtures and hardware are of a silver 
and bronze combination, but all harmonizing with 
the general scheme of interior decoration. 

The center of the kitchen is but a few steps from 
the dining-room and contains built-in cupboards, 
sink and breakfast nook, which is nothing more 
than a recess with table and seats on either side 
as indicated in the detail shown herewith. The 
drainboard of the sink is of sanitary composition. 
On one side of the sink is a deep cupboard for dishes 
and on the other side a shallow cupboard for sup- 
plies, etc. Back of the kitchen is a screened porch 
containing wash trays, already referred to, and 
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from the upper porches the rear stairway leads 
down, all being inclosed and separate from the 
apartments on the first floor. 

The two large bedrooms shown at the rear are 
well lighted and ventilated and are finished in 
white enamel with paper walls and tinted ceilings. 

The bathroom is finished in white enameled wood- 
work and smooth plaster wainscoting extending up 
to the top of the doors. The floor is of tile with a 
tile base around the room. The bathtub is built-in 
with tile on the front running from the rim of 
the tub to the floor. 

The four-family house here shown was erected in 
accordance with drawings prepared by Rex D. 
Weston, 507 Chamber of Commerce Building, Los 
Angeles, Cal., and cost complete $6,950, the struc- 
ture having been erected during the past summer. 


Bevels for Rafters and Hoppers 


A Method Embracing Every Possible Condition 
the Carpenter Is Likely to Encounter in His Work 


By ALVA COLE, C.E.* 


ing recently in the columns of this paper I pre- 
sent herewith a method of finding the bevels 
and lengths of rafters and boards for roofs and 
hoppers that embraces every possible condition 
which may come to the carpenter. The corner of 
the building or hopper may be square, obtuse or 


[: view of the discussion which has been appear- 
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Fig, 2 


based on established principles of what is known as 
descriptive geometry. 

The several diagrams, Figs. 1 to 9, inclusive, 
represent the different conditions that may prevail; 
but only one diagram is necessary for any particu- 
lar job to be done, and the conditions on that job 
will decide which diagram must be used. All the 


Bevels for Rafters and Hoppers—Diagrams Showing Different Conditions That May Prevail 


acute angle; each corner may be different from the 
others, and the pitch of roof or slope of hopper may 
be flat, medium or steep; in fact, any shape bounded 
by straight lines, and of any slant is easily exe- 
cuted. Every required length and bevel can be 
found easily and with accuracy, depending upon the 
care and skill of the man who prepares the working 
diagram. The same theory always applies and is 


—— 


*Superintendent of Construction, Q. M. Corps, U. S. A., 
Honolulu, T. H. 


diagrams are lettered alike, and to use this method 
we proceed as follows: 

Draw lines W A C and C S to represent the sides 
of a plan of building or hopper at the corner to be 
constructed, as at C; which may be exactly 90 deg., 
or square, as in Figs. 1, 2 and 3; it may be greater 
than 90 deg., or obtuse, as Figs. 4, 5 and 6; or it 
may be less than 90 deg., or acute, as Figs. 7, 8 
and 9. 

Bisect the angle at C by the line C B; then the 
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angle B C A is equal to the angle B C S. Draw 
A B at right angle to W C. This line can be drawn 
from any point on W C; but, as will be seen pres- 
ently, it will be best to select a point on W C so 
that A B will be exactly 12 in. in length. 

Draw B R at right angle to A B and make it 
equal to the rise of the roof. If A B is 12 in. in 
all the figures shown, then B R will be 8 in. for 1/3 
pitch; 12 in. for 1/2 pitch; 16 in. for 2/3 pitch, and 
soon. Therefore, make A B exactly 12 in. and B R 
any length that may be selected to represent the 
rise of roof in 1 ft. of run; or the height of the 
side of hopper to be constructed. 

Draw A R, which is the exact length of common 
and jack rafters for 1 ft. of run. Also, it is the 
pitch of roof, or the slope of side of hopper. 

Draw R O at right angle to A R, and extend A B 
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and accurately the length of each line in the dia- 
gram and mark it in plain figures thereon. Second, 
always remember that if a hip roof is inverted it 
will become a valley roof, and a valley roof is a 
hopper. Third, the various bevels required for a 
hip roof are exactly similar to those required for a 
valley roof and for a hopper. Here they are, all in 
a nutshell. 

To frame common rafter take A B on the blade 
of the square and B R on the tongue; mark by the 
blade for level cut and by the tongue for the plumb 
cut. The level cut on hip jacks and the plumb cut 
on all jacks will be the same as for common rafter. 

For bevel across edge of jack to fit against hip: 
Take A R on the blade and A C on the tongue; 
mark by blade. 

To frame hip rafter (or valley), take C B on the 
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to O. Draw O M at right angle to B O. Extend 
C B to meet O M at M. Make C S equal to C A, 
and draw S B. Now A B and S B represent the 
seats of first common rafters each side of the hip 
rafter shown by the line C B. 

Draw B H at right angle to C B and make it 
equal to B R; draw C H, which will be the exact 
length of the hip rafter for 1 ft. of run of the com- 
mon rafter. 

Draw C P at right angle to C B; extend R B to 
P; then the line R B P will be parallel to the line 
W A C, and be an extension of the projected plan 
of the ridge board of the roof. 

Use a good steel square and proceed to lay out 
the work as follows: First, measure very carefully 


blade and B H on the tongue; mark by blade for 
level cut and by tongue for plumb cut. The distance 
between marks will be the length of hip for one foot 
of run of common rafter. To find the total length 
of hip rafter multiply the length just found by the 
number of feet in the entire run of the common 
rafter. 

To find the bevel for hip to fit against side of 
ridge board, or to fit the “boot-jack” at top end of 
hip against the corner formed by the angle of ridge 
board, take C H on the blade and C P on tongue; 
mark by the blade. This same bevel will be required 
at bottom end of hip to receive the fascia nailed on 
ends of rafters; reversed “boot-jack.” 

To find the cut across face of hip rafter at the 
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overhang to receive the fascia board, draw B f so 
that the angle B f R will represent the angle cut on 
lower end, or overhang, of common rafter; draw feb 
parallel to W A C; draw in parallel to B H ; draw 
mB. Then the angle H n B cut on lower end of hip 
will correspond with angle R f B cut on the lower 
end of common rafter. 

In all of the foregoing the work has been laid out 
on the hip rafter with square edges. If it is desired 
to “back” the hip rafter proceed as follows: From 
any convenient point on C H, as at 2, draw xz v at 
right angle C H; through v draw d e at right angle 
to C B. Make v ¢ equal to v x; draw t d and t e. 
Then the angle d t e will be the shape for back of 
hip. Set the bevel-square to angle d t v and apply 
it to the side of hip timber and cut off the corner to 
center line of hip. For a valley rafter, cut entirely 
across the thickness of timber and spike two pieces 
together, forming a true valley, or trough; d t e 
inverted. 

To find bevel across face of roof board, take A R 
on the blade and A C on the tongue; mark by tongue. 
This is, also, the exact bevel required for a hopper. 
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To find bevel across edge of board, take R O on 
the blade and O M on the tongue; apply the square 
to edge of board and mark by tongue for a miter 
bevel; for hip or valley or hopper. 

For a butt joint proceed as follows: Take R O on 
the blade and A C on the tongue; mark by tongue 
for bevel required. The long side will be the upper 
face of board at valley or for a hopper; while the 
short side will be the upper face of board at hip; or 
for a hopper when it is inverted; lapping over the 
other board. 

If the dimensions for the diagram are greater 
than the figures on the square, then take one-half 
of those dimensions, as in Paragraph 19; that is, 
take one-half of R O on the blade and one-half of A 
C on tongue, and mark by tongue. The bevels should 
be marked on the edge of a straight board and trans- 
ferred to the work by use of adjustable bevel 
squares, or by templates carefully made. In the 
case of short pieces used in hoppers it will be im- 
possible to use the steel square applied directly to 
the material; but for rafters and long boards it will 
be convenient to do so. 


The Sanitary Handling a Timber 


Results of Some Investigations by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Relative to the Storage and Decay of Timber 


fronting the lumberman is the stor- 

age and marketing of his product in 
as sanitary a manner as_ possible, both to 
prevent direct loss to himself through deteriora- 
tion and to protect the consumer against many 
avoidable outbreaks of rot after the timber is in- 
corporated into buildings. The investigations of 
the United States Department of Agriculture dur- 
ing the past two years have revealed many deplora- 
ble conditions in the storage of timber and coinci- 
dent with them have disclosed many serious out- 
breaks of rot in important structures. While many 
of the latter cases may be due to faulty construc- 
tion, particularly to insufficient seasoning of the 
timber before used and to the failure to provide for 
sufficient ventilation in basements, the fact remains 
that infected timbers placed in buildings are far 
more likely to cause trouble than sound ones. 


OQ: of the most important problems con- 


One Cause of Rot 


Poor ventilation favors rot by not allowing the 
timber to come to an air-dry condition quickly 
enough to prevent the development of fungi. 

Since decay is due to the presence of wood-rotting 
fungi the obvious first principle is to render condi- 
tions about the lumber yard unsuitable for the 
growth of the organisms. This can be accomplished 
by attention to the following details: 

Wherever possible storage yards should be on 
high and dry grounds—on mineral soil rather than 
filled-in debris. 

The most careful attention should be given to the 
cleaning up of the yards; also greater care should 


be taken in handling piling sticks and stacking 
lumber. Timber should never be allowed to lie, even 
temporarily, in close piles on the ground or on de- 
cayed tramways. 


Pile Foundations 


Very often pile foundations are altogether too 
low or are poorly constructed, not allowing sufficient 
ventilation beneath the stacks. Pile foundations 
should consist of timbers set on concrete or brick 
piers or blocked up at intervals with wood to a 
height of at least 18 in. from the ground. Such 
timber as enters into their construction should be 
either highly durable or else treated with some wood 
preservative. 

Sound air-dry blocking cut from many of the 
low-grade species of timber having a good per- 
centage of sapwood can be given a satisfactory 
treatment by heating in a tank at about 200 to 220 
deg. Fahr. for 4 to 6 hr., then allowing to cool in 
the oil. The longer horizontal timbers can be given 
three coats of hot creosote at 180 to 200 deg. Fahr. 
at intervals of 24 hr. 

According to the department, timber which shows 
any trace of decay should never be sold or accepted 
for building purposes, as even dormant fungi in dry 
timber can often start into active growth when 
placed under moist, comparatively warm conditions. 
Architects should see to it that only well-dried tim- 
ber is employed and that beams and joists are never 
embedded in concrete or brick without allowing 
for ample ventilation at the ends by “boxing.” Par- 
ticular attention should also be paid to ventilating 
close basements. ;' 
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A Small Country House of Five Rooms 


A Frame Building with Exterior of Stucco 
on Metal Lath—Roof of Cypress Shingles 


\ X J have taken for the subject of our colored 

supplemental plate this month a small 

house designed for a plot of ground having 

a frontage of 40 or 50 ft. The plan is compact and 

contains sufficient accommodations for a family of 
two adults and two children. 

According to the specifications of the architect all 
foundation walls are to be of concrete 8 in. thick, 
supported on footings of concrete 10 in. thick and 
extending 6 in. each side of the walls above. All 
concrete is to be mixed in the proportions of one of 
cement to three of sand and five of broken stones. 


The Framing Timbers 


The framing timbers are to be of spruce with 
corner posts 4 x 6 in., girders 4 x 8 in., and plate 
4x 6 in. laid flat. The first tier of floor beams are 
to be 2 x 10 in., the second tier 2 x 8 in., all placed 
16 in. on centers and strengthened with rows of 
2 x 4-in. cross bridging placed 6 ft. apart. The 
studs are to be 2 x 4 in., placed 16 in. on centers 
and doubled at all openings. The rafters of the 
main roof are to be 2 x 8 in., and of the dormer 
roof 2 x 6 in., all placed 20 in. on centers. The 
porch girder is to be 2 x 8 in. and the porch floor 
beams 2 x 6 in. 

The entire exterior frame of the building is to be 
covered with 1 x 9-in. hemlock sheathing laid diago- 
nally, over which is to be placed a layer of good 
building paper. This in turn is to receive 1 x 2-in. 
furring strips placed 12 in. on centers, and to these 
strips is to be nailed the metal lath to which the 
stucco is to be applied. 


The Exterior Stucco 


The exterior stucco is to be two-coat work, the 
scratch coat to be at least 14-in. thick outside of the 
lath surface and to consist of one part cement, three 
parts sand and not more than 10 per cent lime 
putty. The first coat is to be applied under pres- 
sure and must be well scratched before it sets. The 
finish coat is to be 4 in. thick and consist of one 
part cement, two parts sharp sand and three parts 
of pebbles for rough finish. The stucco is to be 
given a cream tint. 

The roof is to be covered with red cedar or 
cypress shingles laid with an exposure of 51% in. to 
the weather and with a heavy joint every third 
course. All shingles are to be dipped in shingle 
stain. The chimney, which takes care of the fur- 
nace, the kitchen range and the open fireplace in the 
living room, is to be of brick, and have three flues 
lined with vitrified flue lining. Above the roof line 
the chimney is to be finished with stucco. 

The exterior cornice, rails, brackets, trim, etc., 
are to be of white pine. 

The floors are to be double on the first tier of 
beams, the under-floor to be 1 x 6-in. tongued and 


grooved pine, while the finish floor is to be of % 
x 2l%-in. comb-grain North Carolina pine in the 
living and dining rooms. All other rooms are to 
have % x 4-in. North Carolina pine floors. 

Interior trim throughout the house is to be cy- 
press for the living room, the dining room and the 
hall, and white wood for the bed rooms. All doors 
are to be of cypress. 


The Layout of Rooms 


An examination of the floor plans on the facing 
page shows the entrance to be through a vestibule 
containing a coat closet, the vestibule connecting 
directly with the living room. The latter contains 
a large stone fireplace with seat and bookcase, and 
from this room rise the stairs to the second story. 
The dining room opens directly into the living 
room, but may be shut off from it if desired: by 
means of a screen. | 

The kitchen is of good size and contains sink, 
range, hot water boiler, wash trays, closet, stair- 
way connection to the second floor and the flight 
leading to the cellar. Communication with the din- 
ing room is established through a large pantry 
which contains closets and space for refrigerator. 

A cellar extends under the entire building and 
contains furnace room with considerable space for 
storage purposes. 

The sleeping rooms on the second floor are well 
lighted and ventilated, the latter being greatly fa- 
cilitated by reason of transoms over all doors. The 
bed room ceiling heights are 8 ft., the head room 
at the lowest point being 6 ft. 

Between the two bed rooms and directly over the 
kitchen is located the bath room, its position being 
such as to require only one line of plumbing. The 
bath room is equipped with wash basin, shower 
bath and water closet. 


The Trim 


The trim in the hall, the living room and the 
dining room is to be brought to a smooth finish, 
filled with a good wood filler and stained and var- 
nished, the colors to be selected by the owner. All 
trim in the bed rooms is to be enameled and the 
doors left natural. The side walls of the bath room 
are to be enameled and the ceiling left white. 

The floors are to be brought to a smooth finish, 
filled and varnished, the first floor to have an addi- 
tional coat of wax. . 

The exterior trim is to be painted three coats of 
white lead and linseed oil, well puttying the first 
coat. 

All sheet metal work is to be painted on both sides 
before it is laid, and all leaders are to be of gal- 
vanized iron of a square neat design. 

A good system of plumbing is to be installed with 
simple fixtures, using a galvanized iron sink, a two- 
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part wash tray of soapstone or enameled iron, and 
a 40-gal. galvanized iron boiler over the range. All 
the plumbing is to be exposed and all rough pipes 
to be painted with enameled paint. 

The plumbing in the bath room is to be of the 
open type with a complete shower arrangement, 
the water closet to have china bowl and a low 
tank, and the washstand to have marble top and 
china bowl. All exposed pipes are to have a nickel- 
plated finish. 

The hardware is to be of a bronze plate finish 
and match the lighting fixtures and hot-air regis- 
ters. 

The lighting is to be by means of electricity and 
gas. The living room is to have two drop pendants 
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of two lights each and the dining room one drop 
pendant of two lights each. 

The house is to be heated by hot-air system with 
registers in all rooms except the kitchen, the in- 
stallation to be such as to properly heat the building 
in zero weather. 

The architect computes the cubical content of the 
house here shown as 20,796 cu. ft. and places the 
unit cost at 16 cents per cubic foot. 

The total figures of cost are to include the con- 
tractors’ 10-per cent profit. 

This small country house of five rooms has been 
designed by Arthur Weindrof, architect, Long 
Island City, N. Y., or care of THE BUILDING AGE, 
239 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York City. 


Fruit Storage House for the Farm 


A Few Details of Construction Which the Coun- 
try Builder Will Appreciate—Total Cost $500 


By JOHN L. SHAWVER 


BUILDING AGE may be interested in a small stor- 
age house for the farmer who grows a few hun- 
dred bushels of apples a season. In most cases 
farmers depend solely on small cellars for the stor- 


| is possible that some of the readers of THE 
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Fig. 2—Plan of Second Floor 
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Fig. 1—Plan of Main Floor 


orchard of about twelve acres, and though only a 
small portion of it is bearing, the question of suit- 
able storage was becoming important. As the near- 
est cold storage warehouse was 28 miles distant, it 
was expensive to transport thereto and to pay rental 


Fig. 5 — Elevation 


Fig. 4—Dividing Panel— 
of Foot Brace 
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Second FLoor For STORAGE - 


TEMPORARY FL. FOR STORING IN CRATES 


Fig. 3—Cross-Section of the Building Showing Arrangement 
of the Bins 


Fruit Storage House for the Farm—Various Details of Arrangement 


age of apples, and if they grow a hundred or five 
hundred bushels of the finest of winter apples they 
are compelled to put them on the market before it 
becomes dangerously cold—that is, he places them 
on a market flooded with fall apples or he must store 
them in some warehouse more or less distant from 
the farm on which they grew. 

The storage house here illustrated was erected on 
the farm of the writer in 1915. This farm has an 


for five to eight months. This building has solved 
the problem in a very satisfactory manner. 

The foundation walls are of concrete and those 
of the superstructure are made snug and tight by 
means of 6-in. flooring, over which is placed a heavy 
layer of building paper, and this, in turn, covered 
with novelty siding. The doors are double and the 
sash double glazed. 

The structure is 24x40 ft. in plan and two 
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stories and attic in height. There are two cold 
storage rooms, each measuring 16 x 24 ft., as shown 
on the plan, Fig. 1. One is divided into small bins 
to accommodate different varieties, each bin holding 
about 150 bushels. These may be subdivided by 
means of portable panels 4 ft. long and 50 in. high, 
the panels being kept in position by foot braces, 
which may be placed at any point desired. 

Details of the panels and braces are given in Figs. 
4 and 5. If the bin has been made for, say, 80 
bushels, and it is found that the variety is over- 
running the estimate, the bin can be increased to a 
capacity of 90 or 100 bushels, as the case may be, 
by the use of the dividing panels and braces. 

The other cold storage room is intended for 
standard varieties of winter apples such as Baldwin 
or Greening, which may yield several hundred or 
a thousand bushels. After these bins are filled, a 
temporary floor may be quickly laid over the parti- 
tions, as indicated in the sectional drawing, Fig. 3. 
The remaining space is then filled with apples in 
crates. 

The middle room, as shown in Fig. 1, is intended 
for grading and packing, but may also be used for 
storing early winter or late autumn varieties. For 
the present it is used.for storing the power spray 
trucks and the cider mill. 


Layout of Second Floor 


me 


Fig. 2 shows the arrangement of the second floor, 
where two large storage rooms are provided for 
boxes, crates and barrels. Between the storage 
rooms is a bedroom, 16 ft. square, which is of suf- 
ficient size for two beds, a table and chairs to meet 
the requirements of extra help at picking time. This 
room may be reached by means of a stairway or by 
a ladder attached to the wall near the outside en- 
trance. A balcony walk connects the two storage 
rooms and passes in front of the bedroom. The 
open space in front of the balcony is for conveni- 
ence in unloading boxes, crates, etc., into the storage 
rooms. The attic is used for ladders and lumber. 

Five ventilators are provided at each end of the 
building. With the outside temperature ranging 
from 10 deg. below zero to 70 deg. above, the tem- 
perature in the fruit rooms may be kept at 30 deg. 
or 40 deg. without much difficulty. About 2 in. of 
straw is placed on the clay floor and this has pro- 
vided such ideal protection that Maiden Blush, 
Wealthy and Munson Sweet were kept in fine 
condition to January. If zero weather should be 
likely to continue for several days a small coal oil 
stove is sufficient to maintain the necessary 30 deg. 
in these storerooms. 

Provision is made for the use of ice in warm 
weather by means of a shallow pan of galvanized 
iron, 20x60 in. in size, placed on the temporary 
floor. On this pan from one to four cakes of ice 
may be placed, according to requirements. 

The entire cost of this building, including labor 
and first-class materials, was $500, this also cover- 
ing two coats of paint and lightning rods. 
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Probably the queerest town on earth is Universal 
City, Cal., for it is a make-believe city with a popu- 
lation of 1500, all employed in the art of making 
moving pictures. 
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San Francisco Building Material Market 


Our correspondent, writing under date of April 
1, says: “The general building market has improved 
greatly since the end of the heavy rains, and in San 
Francisco and many neighboring towns there is 
more activity in new construction than for nearly 
two years past. This is in spite of the postpone- 
ment of a great volume of work on account of the 
excessive cost of many materials. Figures were 
recently taken for the construction of an addition 
to a local hospital, the bids running considerably 
below half a million dollars, but the lowest was 
$100,000 in excess of the estimate based on costs 
last year, and the job was held up. This is only one 
example of many that might be cited. 

“Structural steel fabricators have raised their 
prices quite sharply, but not so much as might be 
warranted in view of the cost of the raw material, 


- which costs about 4 cents per lb. out of stock. 


Rather large shipments, however, are coming in on 
old contracts, and construction is proceeding much 
more rapidly. It looks as if this would be rather 
a good year for concrete, for, though bars cost 
nearly as much as shapes, considerable economy 
can be effected in the tonnage used, and prices for 
rock, sand and cement have not changed much. In 
fact, contracts have already been let for considerable 
important concrete work. 

“The cost of galvanized sheets has come to be 
practically prohibitive for building, and other ma- 


’ terials are being substituted. More lumber is being 


used for barns and warehouses, which will in some 
cases be protected by asbestos or composition; and 
for roofing the patent compositions, asphalt and 
gravel, etc., are largely replacing corrugated sheets. 
Metal cornice work is also materially curtailed. 
Such cornices, because of cheapness, as well as 
immunity to earthquake damage, have been very 
popular in San Francisco. Now there is a tendency 
to use more terra cotta cornices or to change the 
designs, reducing cornice work to a minimum. 


Sale of the “Tower of Jewels” 


The “Tower of Jewels,’ which was one of the 
show pieces of architecture at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition in California, has been ‘purchased by a 
firm of pipe dealers, the members of which are con- 
sidering the means of its disposal. The high prices 
of steel and lumber give big value to the materials 
that were used in the spire. It is said that in the 
tower are 2,000,000 ft. of No. 1 pine lumber, which 
would be marketable at a good figure. In addition 
the tower contains 2000 tons of structural steel. 

The Tower of Jewels stands 433 ft. above the 
ground upon a solid concrete base with a surface of 
300 sq. ft., and is said to have cost $200,000. 
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Utilization of Exposition Materials 


The big logs from the Oregon Building at the 
recent Panama-Pacific Exposition, which excited 
much admiration, are being used in Berkeley, Cal., 
to construct a home for R. W. Hawley. 

Timbers from the Pennsylvania Building at the 
Exposition will form most of the framing material 
for a large apartment house in Oakland. 
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Design of Beams, Girders and Trusses’ 


A Series of Articles on the Above Sunjeees in 
Which Only Arithmetic Is Used for the Calculations 


By ERNEST McCu.toueu, C.E. 


the reactions as for a simple beam similarly 

loaded with concentrated loads, and the panel 
joint where the maximum moment occurs is the point 
of zero shear. From this point the loads run up and 
down the web members to the ends, instead of from 
the center panel, as in the case of uniform and sym- 
metrical loading. For unsymmetrically loaded 
trusses the weight per panel is used instead of the 
proportion of weight (coefficient). 

A truss being merely a skeleton beam a study of 
the manner in which the loads go to the abutments 
shows that the weight on each panel is really the 
shear on the panel. It is thus feasible and prac- 
tical to consider the truss as a beam, and from the 
reaction at either end subtract in succession the 
loads on the panel joints until the point of zero 


ar irregular and unsymmetrical loading find 
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Fig. 63—-Shear Method for Obtaining Stresses in Truss 


14.14 X 15,000 


The compression in ef = een 21,750 lb. 
The compression in de = eh ate = 7190 lb. 


With the load considered as applied on the upper 
chord the tension in gf — 15,000 lb.; the tension in 
ec = 5000 lb., and the tension in bd = 0. With the 
load considered as applied on the lower chord the 
tension in gf = 25,000 lb.; the tension in ec = 15,000 
Ib., and the tension in bd = 5000 lb. 

The compression and tension per panel in the 


W 
chords = 7’ therefore compression in eg = ten- 
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ey el 
The compression in de =tension in cf = 25,000 
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sion in fh = 25,000 lb., for the ratio 
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Fig. 64—Shear Method for Truss with Odd Number of Panels 


Design of Beams, Girders and Trusses 


Shear is reached. In Fig. 63 is shown a truss with 
the shear diagram. The shear on gh = 25,000 lb.; 
on €f = 15,000 lb.; on cd = 5000 |b., the panel load 
being 10,000 lb. concentrated at the joints. The 
skeleton truss lies on the center lines of the mem- 
bers, the panel length being 10 ft. and the height 
10 ft. The length of a diagonal = 14.14 ft., so the 


14.14 & 25,000 


= 35,950 |b. 
10 


compression in gh = 


Note in this series of articles no algebra is used. The 
rules are written in the modern way in the shape of formulas 
by using letters instead of writing in full words that are often 
employed. The words for which the letters stand are ex- 
plained for every formula so that readers may in time under- 
stand how to read and comprehend formulas used by other 
writers. The actual computation is arithmetical and worked 
examples are given.—Editor. 


*Continued from page 63 of the April issue. 


+ 15,000 = 40,000 lb. The tension in bc = 25,000 
-+ 15,000 + 5000 = 45,000 Ib. 


The object of the computations being to obtain 
the stresses so members may be proportioned the 
method above given of following the loads from 
joint to joint and obtaining the co-efficients for 
uniformly and symmetrically loaded beams, or of ob- 
taining the shear at panel joints for unsymmetri- 
cally loaded beams is adequate and simple. 

It can be proven that a truss is merely a skele- 
ton beam by finding the shear and bending mo- 
ment at each joint and then dividing the bending 
moment by the depth obtain the stresses in the 
chords, the web members carrying the shear. In 
Fig. 63 the end reactions each equal 25,000: lb. Then 
M, at f, = 10 & 25,000 = 250,000 ft.-Ib. 
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M,atg, = 0, for the top chord rests on gh. 


M, at c, = (20 & 25,000) — (10 10,000) = 40,000 
ft.-lb. 


M, at e, = 10 & 25,000 = 250,000 ft.-lb. 


M, at b, = (80 & 25,000) — (10 X 10,000 + 20 
< 10,000) = 450,000 ft.-lb. 


M, at d, = (20 & 25,000)—(10 & 10,000 = 400,000 
ft.-lb. 


Dividing the moments by the depth: 


: : 250,000 
Tension in fh = compression in eg = 10 
= 25,000 lbs. 

k A 400,000 
Tension in cf = compression in de ec 
= 40,000 lb. 
Tension in bc = mt = 45,000 lb. 


Fig 64 shows a truss having an odd number of 
panels. There is no stress in the dotted cross diag- 
onals in the middle panel except in case of wind or 
rolling loads, or otherwise unbalanced loading. Co- 
efficients may readily be written for uniform and 
symmetrical loadings for this case, or the loads 
may be followed from the point of zero shear in 
cases of unsymmetrical loading, or the shear method 
may be followed. 

In Fig. 65 (c) is shown a truss with a sub-verti- 
cal and sub-diagonal at each end. Such an arrange- 


(Cc) 


Design of Beams, Girders and Trusses—Fig. 65— 
(a) Truss with Non-parallel Chords; (b) A 
Bow Girder; (c) Truss with Sub-verticals 


ment involves the consideration of an additional 
triangle in which half the weight is added to the 
load at b and is then carried to a, the other half 
being added to the load at c. This arrangement 
offers no difficulty when figured by the shear method 
but sometimes causes trouble and confusion when 
an attempt is made to trace out the loads from the 
middle panel, or point of zero shear. 

Some trusses have non-parallel chords. The 
shapes vary from those higher at one end, as in 
Fig. 65 (a) to those approaching an arch form as 
at Fig. 65 (b). Part of the shear is carried by the 
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sloping chord. When the chord stress is found by 
one of the preceding methods it is the horizontal 
stress. For a sloping chord the horizontal stress 
must be multiplied by the inclined length and the 
product divided by the panel length, the result 
being the axial (longitudinal) stress in the inclined 
member. 
(To be continued) 


Is a Fruit Stall a “Building”? 


A case recently came up in England where a 
man was summoned before the authorities “for not 
depositing plans; also for not giving notice to erect 
and for the use of improper materials.” The bor- 
ough engineer stated that the building was a light 
structure supported on iron standards, fixed into a 
concrete floor, which supported battens, on which 
were laid others, and over all was placed a tar- 
paulin. It had a complete front of wood, with 
movable shutters, dividing walls on either side 
formed the sides, and the building was braced to 
one of the walls so that it should not blow down in 
a storm.” 

Plans of a temporary building in a form which 
the council would approve had been deposited, but 
the work had not been proceeded with. The de- 
fendant stated that the structure was so fragile 
that the whole of it could be taken down in five 
minutes and re-erected in a similar time. He sold 
fruit at the stall, and was in the habit of taking it 
down every Sunday and cleaning the place. The 
walls were there before, and all that he had added 
were the uprights (which were placed in sockets in 
the concrete) and the rafters on which the tar- 
paulin rested. 

Counsel for both plaintiff and defendant agreed 
that there was no legal definition of a building and 
the court came to the conclusion that within the 
meaning of the Public Health Act this was a build- 
ing and agreed to state a case. 


A Hillside Dwelling Scheme 


Construction is about to begin on a fireproof 
community residence scheme on a large lot at Green 
and Taylor streets, San Francisco, on the steep 
slope of Russian Hill. The structure will consist 
of sixteen residences of 5 to 12 rooms each, so ar- 
ranged as to give each a good share of the marine 
view. Each will have its individual entrance, ap- 
proached by broken flights of steps, which will be 
varied by terraces and pathways through gardens. 
An electric tram elevator will also be built through 
the central court. Every room, it is said, will be 
an outside one, and all residences will be provided 
with either roof gardens or balconies. 

The general architecture shows influence of the 
Pueblo style, which is well adapted to the hillside 
location. The main entrance will be through a 
lobby, the walls and ceiling of which will be of caen 
stone, floors and stairways of marble and doors, 
etc., of bronze. Ten individual garages will be a 
part of the structure. The property will be owned 
by a corporation, the plan being to have the stock- 
holders own the various homes in the group. 
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Mortars for Brick and Stone Masonry 


Brief Reference to the Chief Characteristics of 
the Ingredients Entering into Their Composition 


By W. H. HEFELFINGER 


ORTAR for any kind of masonry 
is composed of sand, some cement- 
ing material and water, but the 
proportions of these materials 
and kind of cementing material to 
use depend on the kind, quality 
and purpose of the masonry. A 
thorough knowledge of the mate- 
rials used in making mortar 
should first be acquired if one 
wants to make mortar durable and 
at the same time economical. The 
principal cementing materials used are Portland 
cement and lime. There are several special cements 
used in pointing stone, which I will describe later. 

Portland cements are nearly all identical in chem- 
ical analysis and will meet the required specifica- 
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Fig. 1—Glass Plate for Test- 
ing Cement — One-half 
Full Size 


Fig. 2—Diagrams Showing How Sand Grains 
Should be Graded 


an impurity. Some limes contain as much as 35 
per cent magnesium carbonate, which, of course, 
makes it a poor lime. These impurities in lime do 
not have any chemical action on the mortar, but 
simply act as adulterants like water does in milk; 
it simply takes so much more to get the same re- 
sults. Since commercial limes in different parts of 
the country vary from 65 per cent to 97 per cent 
pure, you can readily see why it is necessary to have 
different mixtures for different limes. Good lime 
should possess the following characteristics: 
1. Freedom from clinkers and cinders and with 
only a small percentage of other impurities. 
2. It should be in large lumps, free from dust. 
3. It should slake very readily in water, forming a 
very fine, smooth paste without residue. 
. It should dissolve in soft water. 
5. It should increase from 21% to 3 times in bulk. 
Poor limes may be used for mortar for brick and 
stone work, but they should not be used in plaster- 
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tions of the “American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials,” so one is safe in using any well-known brand 
of Portland cement for making mortar, as long as 
it is in good condition and is not too old. If you 
care to test the cement, however, the most practical 
way is to make a pat of neat cement according to 
Fig. 1, keeping it in a moist place for twenty-four 
hours, then boil it for three hours. If it shows no 
Signs of disintegration, it is all right. This is a 
very reliable test. 

Lime differs from cement in that it is a natural 
product, while Portland cement is an artificial one. 
We have to take lime as it comes, its quality de- 
pending upon the purity of the limestone from 
which it is made. Lime is made by calcining 
limestone, which is mainly calcium carbonate and 
Magnesium carbonate, the latter being classed as 


ing. Lime should never be kept in a damp place as 
it absorbs moisture from the air and soon becomes 
useless as a building material. For best results 
lime should be slaked as soon as possible after it is 
burned. Slaked lime will keep indefinitely if kept 
moist. Hot mortar drys out very quickly and 
shrinks considerably, causing cracks in the mortar 
joint. It is far better to let it cool for at least 
twenty-four hours before using, and there is no 
reason why this should cost more or take more time 
if the work is planned ahead. 

Hydrated lime, a specially slaked quicklime, is 
used very extensively in the United States for plas- 
tering and masonry, especially in cement lime mor- 
tar. This lime keeps well, is easy to handle and 
makes good strong mortar. 

Sand is used in cement mortar to cheapen it and 
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prevent shrinkage. In lime mortar it adds strength 
in proportions up to three of sand to one of lime. 
After that, any increase of sand weakens it. Sand 
is an aggregation of loose, incoherent grains of 
crystalline structure, derived from the disintegra- 
tion of rocks. It is obtained from the seashore, 
from beds and banks of rivers and from land de- 
posits. Sea sand is not very desirable because the 
alkaline salts attract and retain moisture, which 
acts on certain soluble substances in the lime and 
brick, causing them to appear on the surface in 
form of white powder, commonly called whitewash, 
and is very noticeable on red brick work. River 
sand is generally composed of rounded grains and 
is very likely to contain clay and other impurities 
in form of vegetable matter, which may, however, 
be washed out. Pit or bank sand grains are usually 
angular in form and of good size, but contain con- 
siderable clay and loam, which should always be 
washed out before using in the best work. Marble 
dust, which is obtained from marble yards, is often 
used in laying stock brick where fine joints are 
necessary. Stone screenings are used in making 
mortar where a heavy joint is used and is obtained 
by screening the fine stuff from crushed rock for 
concrete work. 


Recent Tests and Experiments 


Recent tests and experiments have proven the 
following facts in regard to sand: ; 


1. Sharp grains are not necessary. 

2. The quality of sand is governed by the gradua- 

tion of size of grains from coarse to fine. 

3. Loam and clay are not always injurious; that is, 
a small amount of clay with coarse sand would 
be beneficial, especially in a poor mixture, but 
in fine sand would be injurious, particularly in 
a rich mixture. 

. Clay and loam are injurious to rich mixtures. 

5. Dry sand is heavier than wet sand. 

6. Coarse sand and cement make a denser mixture 

than fine sand and also require less water. 

7. Coarse sand is heavier than fine sand with ordi- 

nary amount of moisture. 

8. A sand in which the grains are graded from 

coarse to fine, with coarse predominating, 
makes the densest and strongest mortar. 


When good sand is required, specifications should 
read as follows: Sand should be composed of grains 
that are hard, of crystalline structure, free from 
clay, loam, vegetable matter and salt. It should 
consist of a mixture of coarse and fine grains with 
the coarse grains predominating; not more than 20 
per cent should pass a No. 50 sieve and not over 5 
per cent a No. 100 sieve. 

Fig. 2 illustrates how sand should be graded: 
“a” shows 200 cubic centimeters of sand that has 
passed 14-in. sieve; ‘‘b’” shows the amount passed 
a No. 50 sieve and amount retained; ‘“c’” shows 
the amount that passed a No. 100 sieve and the 
amount retained. You will notice a slight differ- 
ence in total amounts when measured separately 
and when measured together. That is because 
some of the finer grains fill the voids in the larger 
grains. 

A simple method to test sand for cleanliness is 
to take a fruit jar, put about 4 in. of sand in it, fill 
with water, shake thoroughly and let settle till the 
water is clear, then you will find sand in the bottom 
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of the jar and a layer of clay, loam and vegetable 
matter on top of the sand. By measuring the thick- 
ness of this layer, you can compute the percentage 
of dirt in the sand. Fig. 3 illustrates the test. 

The fact that a small amount of clay or loam is 
beneficial to coarse sand in poor mixtures is espe- 
cially valuable to bricklayers, because coarse, clean 
sand works very hard and a small amount of clay 
or loam added would make it work much easier, 
especially in cement mortar. The extra number of 
bricks a bricklayer would lay in a day would more 
than compensate for additional cost in making mor- 
tar, but I should not advise using more than from 
10 per cent to 15 per cent of clay or loam. The 
water used should always be clean and free from 
all acids, alkalies and oils. 

(To be continued) 


A Mammoth Building Operation 


One of the far-reaching effects in this country 
of the European war is the new industrial plants 
and extensions to old ones which have been erected 
or are now in progress, especially in the New Eng- 
land States. An example in point is the mammoth 
small arms and ammunition plant of the Remington 
Arms and Union Metallic Cartridge Companies at 
Bridgeport, Conn. Constituting this new plant are 
thirty-eight buildings, and of the main units there 
are thirteen. They are five-story brick and steel 
buildings 272 ft. long x 60 ft. wide, and instead of 
standing separately or being connected only by cor- 
ridors or extensions, they are connected with each 
other by five-story structures called “service build- 
ings,” each of which is 80 ft. long x 48 ft. wide, 
so that the entire mass forms practically one 
gigantic structure. At the end is a single-story 
building 272 x 94 ft., connected on the ground fidor 
to the main units by a “service building” 80 ft. 
x 48 ft. in plan. . 

In order to provide housing accommodations for 
the 34,000 employees and their families the com- 
pany is erecting hundreds of houses, some of which 
are for two families, some for six families, and some 
are what may be termed apartment buildings. No 
two of the houses are alike, although all the houses 
of each kind have the same floor space. The com- 
pany desired to avoid all appearance of a “com- 
munity town,” and there are architectural differ- 
ences which set each house a little apart from the 
others in its exterior aspects. The two family 
houses provide living room, dining room, kitchen, 
three bedrooms and a bath room for each family. 

This operation has made such a revolution in 
Bridgeport that the company has been obliged to 
practically build another city within the city for 
the accommodation of the thousands of men who 
are coming from all parts of New England to form 
a new colony. 


Many of our readers will be interested in learn- 
ing that Ernest McCullough, whose articles on con- 
struction work which have been appearing from 
time to time in the columns of THE BUILDING AGE, 
has been appointed chief engineer of the fireproof 
construction bureau of the Association of American 
Portland Cement Manufacturers, with western head- 
quarters in Chicago, III. 
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The Bungalow Home of a Californian 
A Well Considered Floor Plan Arrangement with 


an Exterior Fully as Attractive as the Interior 


of that cozy-cottage form of domicile gener- 

ally designated as a bungalow is illustrated 
upon this and the following pages. The exterior 
architectural treatment is such as to give a most im- 
posing effect, while the interior embodies an ar- 
rangement which will invite careful study on the 
part of interested readers. The foundations are of 
concrete; the exterior walls are sheathed and 
papered and are then covered with Redwood shakes 
laid 14 in. to the weather. The porch timbers, pergola 
beams, barge boards, etc., are such as to give to 
the house an impressive appearance and at the 


A N excellent example of the California type 


den, breakfast room, kitchen, maid’s room, sleep- 
ing room and bath, so disposed as to admirably 
meet the requirements of the owner. The living 
room which is 14 x 22 ft. in size, together with the 
dining room, 14 x 16 ft. in area, and the den 11 x 12 
ft., are finished in quarter sawed oak, while all other 
rooms with the exception of the maid’s room are 
trimmed in Oregon pine finished in old ivory 
enamel. The living room and den have oak floors 
and all other rooms have maple floors. 

Rising from one corner of the living room is an 
open stairway facing which, on the opposite side of 
the room, is an open fireplace with tile mantel and 


The Bungalow Home of a Californian—Designed by Henry L. Wilson, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Same time maintain a harmony of outline. The 
shakes are stained and the exterior trim is of sur- 
faced Redwood treated with three coats of paint. 

The front porch pergola walls and buttresses 
as well as the exterior of the chimneys are built 
up of dark red tapestry brick laid in black cement 
mortar with deep raked joints and finished with 
brick caps on the porch work and smooth cement 
caps at the chimneys. The porch and pergola floor 
as well as the steps and the basement floor are 
of concrete with cement finish. 

The floor joists are 2 x 10 in., the ceiling beams 
4x 4 in. and the rafters and studs are 2 x 4 in. 

The arrangement of the rooms is unusually at- 
tractive, there being a living room, dining room, 


flanked on either side with bookcases. At the front 
are large plate glass windows and at the rear are 
French doors opening onto the pergola. There are 
also French doors opening from the dining and the 
breakfast rooms to the pergola. 

The dining room has a panel wainscoting, a wood 
cornice and oak floors the same as the living room 
and den. There is a large buffet with the mirror, 
82 in. x 12 in. There are china closets above the 
counter shelf and drawers for silver below with cup- 
boards with plate glass doors on either side for 
punch bowl and chafing dish. 

The breakfast room, conveniently located as re- 
gards the kitchen, has oak floor and the woodwork 
is old ivory. There is a plate rail about 4 ft. 6 iz. 
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from the floor with 3-in. battens placed over panels 
of Fab-Rik-O-Na of a delf blue and gold. The wall 
above the plate rail is covered with delf blue paper 
and the ceilings and walls above the picture mold- 
ing are white. 

The kitchen is fully equipped with cupboards, 
drawers, spice boxes, molding board, flour bins, 
broom closet, etc. There is a plaster hood built 
over the stove with a 4 x 8 in. vent pipe to carry 
the fumes of smoke from the kitchen. All of the 
woodwork as well as the hard wall plaster wainscot 
is finished in white enamel. The walls above the 
wainscot as well as the ceilings are painted in a 
washable paint of a very light color. 

On the first floor is the guest’s room finished in 
old ivory woodwork and having maple floors. 
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The Bungalow Home of a Californian—Floor Plan 
—Scale 1/16 In. to the Foot 


The maid’s room is finished in slash grain Oregon 
pine stained and varnished. 

The den has an open fireplace of pressed brick 
with a good size coat closet at the right while at 
the left is a built-in seat. There are French doors 
opening into the glass enclosed porch at the front 
and which in a way forms an extension of the 
veranda. 

On the second floor is one large room, 17 x 19 ft. 
in area with woodwork finished in old ivory and 
with floor of maple. There are French doors open- 
ing to the east and north. This room is provided 
with a large cedar-lined closet. 

There is a bath room on the first floor and one 
on the second floor, both of which have tile wains- 
coting and tile floors. In the bath room on the sec- 
ond floor is a shower. 

Contrary to general custom in connection with 
one-story dwellings in the section of country in 
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which this was erected, there is a good sized 
basement under the rear portion of the house to 
accommodate the coal furnace by which the house is 
heated. Registers are placed in all the rooms. 

The home here shown is located on the 400-acre 
ranch near Oxnard, Cal., of L. C. Ross, a prominent 
lima bean grower of that place and the drawings 
were prepared by Henry L. Wilson, 1129 W. P. 
Story Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Test of Hollow Tile Floor 


A very interesting test of hollow building tile, 
consisting of a floor slab 6 ft. wide and 30 ft. long 
continued over three piers 15 ft. apart, has recently 
been made by the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards, at Pittsburgh, Pa. The tile was of a special 
type for use in floor slabs and was made so that 
the bottom surface was about 2 in. wider than the 
top. In laying the tile in the form of a slab, the 
pieces touch on the bottom, but are about 2 in. apart 
at the top. This space continues throughout the 
length of the slab, and is filled with a mortar com- 
posed of one part cement and two sand, in which 
are placed several reinforcing rods bent up at the 
ends of the slab and continued through the con- 
crete beam into the next adjacent hollow-tile slab. 

In the present case the two slabs were allowed 
to age for one month. Tests were made of these, 
loaded uniformly with pig lead, numerous deflection 
readings being made as different loads were ap- 
plied. One of the slabs failed at about 603 lb. per 
square foot. The other was able to withstand a 
slightly greater load, 690 lb. per square foot. Fail- 
ure occurred in the mortar beams, due largely to 
the inferior grade of reinforcing used. One of the 
concrete supporting. piers also failed near its base. 


AS Ss 


The College of Forestry at Syracuse, N. Y., has 
made announcement of a correspondence course in 
lumber and its uses, which is open to any person in 
the State of New York. This phase of its general 
educational work has been developed as a result of 
an increasing number of inquiries regarding the 
technical qualities of our various American woods. 
The inquiries have come from carpenters, con- 
tractors, cabinet makers, architects, lumbermen, 
craftsmen and woodworking establishments, and it 
is felt that this correspondence course will be help- 
ful to those desirous of knowing more about wood 
and its technical qualities. 


Among the building improvements in progress 
in Chattanooga, Tenn., is a twelve-story and base- 
ment reinforced-concrete office building for the 
Volunteer State Life Insurance Company and esti- 
mated to cost in the neighborhood of $400,000. 
The structure will cover an area 96 x 106 ft., and 
will have an exterior of light colored vitreous 
brick except for the first and second stories and 
the cornice, which will be terra cotta. The plans 
were drawn by Architects Varnell & Varnell, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A Department Where Those Interested Can Discuss 
Trade Topics—Every Reader is Invited to Participate 


New Method of Determining Stresses in Web 
Members of a Fink Truss 


From Harry B. Wrigley, Allentown, Pa.—In the 
graphical analysis of stresses in roof trusses of 
the form shown in Fig. 1, a difficulty is encountered 
at joint 5, supporting the load C-D; for after de- 
termining the stresses in the members meeting at 
joints 1, 2 and 3, there remain three unknown 
forces at joint 5, namely, in members D-P, P-O 
and O-N. A similar difficulty is met with at joint 
4, where there are three unknown forces, namely, 
in members N-O, O-R and R-K. 

It is a well-known fact that, in order to con- 
struct a polygon of forces in equilibrium, acting 


as shown by the dotted lines in Fig. 3, taking the 
joints in numerical order. 

Now, it is evident from Fig. 1 and Fig. 3 that 
the panel loads to the right of load E-F ‘do not 
affect the web members to the left of this load; 
therefore, having determined the web stresses, com- 
plete the load line a-j; and reactions j-k and k-a, 
Fig. 3, to obtain the stresses in the chord mem- 
bers. The diagram l-m-n-o-p-q-r should be made 
identical with the dotted diagram I'-m/-n'-0’-p’-q’-r’. 

Since the truss and its loading, Fig. 1, are sym- ’ 
metrical, one-half only has been considered in plot- 
ting the stress diagram. 

The above method applies with equal facility to 
diagrams for wind load stresses. 


Fig. 


Fig. 4—Diagram for Web Members Only 


New Method of Determining Stresses in Web Members of a Fink Truss 


in the same plane, through the same point, at least 
all conditions but two must be known. 

To illustrate the new method (the web members 
being treated without change or substitution), 
consider the left half of the truss, Fig. 1, as shown 
in Fig. 2, and lay off the load line a-b-c-d-e-k, and 
reactions k-7’ and 7’-a, in the usual manner; then 
construct the stress diagram for the web members 


In the third paragraph the reader will notice, in 
brackets, the following words: “The web members 
being treated without change or substitution.” 
This refers to all known methods in which imag- 
inary members are substituted for the members 
O-P and P-Q. My method is original and no doubt 
will be of interest to contracting builders, archi- 
tects and engineers generally. 
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Criticism Wanted of Plans and Elevation 


From Ten-Room Twin House, N. J.—I am sub- 
mitting plans and front elevation of a house which 
I would like to have reproduced in the Correspond- 
ence Department of the paper and the readers offer 
criticism and suggestions as to improvements which 
might be made. For example, the windows above 
the two outside doors are not needed, but in order 
to avoid the large blank space what treatment can 
be substituted ? 

It is proposed to construct rear and party walls 
of monolithic concrete, the front wall to be either 
of hollow concrete blocks, made face up, with a 
sand finish, or built of hollow tile. The foundation 
above grade to the top of the cellar windows is to 
ibe of boulders or smaller field stones, their natural 
faces to show, and bonded in concrete. Above the 
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the water table already referred to, the porch cor- 
nice, columns and pedestals. No change can be 
made in the outside dimensions of the building. 

I have full details of the porch, window heads, etc., 
but for the main roof cornice only the detail of a 
frame building which has a 16-in. overhang and am 
somewhat doubtful if this can successfully be re- 
produced in concrete. This I shall be pleased to 
forward later if wanted, and if the building is car- 
ried out along these or modified lines I shall keep 
an accurate record of hours of labor in making the 
“forms,” erecting and material costs and shall be 
glad to furnish them for publication in the Corre- 
spondence Department for the benefit of any readers 
who may be interested. 

I might add that I have tried to cast a Tuscan 
concrete column 65 5/6 in. high from a double 
mold made similar to that described in the issue of 
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Criticism Wanted of Plans and Elevation—Front Elevation of the Building 


top of the cellar windows it is proposed to lay a 
6-in. water table belt course made of white Port- 
land cement, then to start courses of sand finished 
blocks 12 in. high. From the sizes of the blocks 
on the elevation we will have about, 


in. blocks 


2—19-in. blocks in. high 
40—211%%-in. blocks 12 in. high 
40—24-in. blocks 12 in. high 
4—27-in. blocks 12 in. high 
4—-2714-in blocks 12 in, high 
20—31-in. blocks 12 in. high 


pay 


and about 75 broken blocks for filling around win- 
dow sills and heads, porch roof, etc., making a 
total of about 417 blocks. 

Could this house be divided to better advantage 
so as to have fewer sizes, either by lengthening the 
initial 6-in. starting block at the window, or by 
alternating the height of the 12-in. sand block 
course or of the 6-in. water table? 

To trim the building it is proposed to cast of 
white Portland cement the cornice, door and win- 
dow heads, window sills, the corners and division 
blocks (6 and 12 in. alternating) of the twin house, 


the paper for March, 1909, in the article entitled 
“Casting a Plain Plaster Column,” but have not 
been altogether successful. 


Breaking Joints in Laying Asphalt Shingles 


From P. C. C., Cincinnati, Ohio.—We notice in 
the correspondence columns of the April issue of 
THE BUILDING AGE an illustration of a scaffold 
bracket for asphalt shingle roofs as described by 
W. M. Spalding, Elmira, N. Y., which seems to be 
a very practical and economical device for the 
purpose. In his Fig. 2 showing a portion of the 
roof in connection with which this bracket is 
used, we observe, as is frequently the case, that 
the asphalt shingles are indicated with the joints 
broken in the center. We believe a great many 
people are laboring under the impression that 
this is the correct way to lay asphalt shingles, but 
architects and builders are likely to be interested 
in the one-third or break-joint method of laying 
asphalt shingles, which is decidedly the better 
plan. As the shingles are all laid 14 in. apart it 
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is obvious that in breaking the joints one-third 
there are always two thicknesses of shingles over 
the joints, while the other plan would give only 
one thickness over a certain point of the joint. 
The writer feels sure that those who are not fa- 
miliar with this method will be pleased to observe 
its good points. 

Note.—The instructions for applying shingles 
in accordance with the break-joint method read 
as follows: 

Have sheathing boards laid closely and securely 
nailed. See that surface is clean and free of all 
projecting nail heads or other obstructions. 

Lay one row of shingles lengthwise along the 
entire lower edge of the sheathing, extending them 
2 in. over edge of sheathing or inner edge of 
gutter. Have these fit closely and nail each lower 
corner, driving the nails 2 in. from lower edges 
and ends. Also drive one nail half way between 
these two, using three nails to each shingle on 
this row. It is best to use 1-in. nails with large, 
flat heads about 1% in. in diameter, galvanized pre- 
ferred. 

Begin the regular course with a full sized shin- 
gle, laying it parallel to and flush with the outer 
edge or vertical end of the roof. The lower end 
should be flush with the first layer, allowing 1%-in. 
space between the shingles. Continue the course, 
using two nails to the shingle, driven 41% in. from 
the lower edge. 

Begin the second row, using a 2/3 size shingle 
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Why the Chimney Tops Overhang 


From W. B. B., Southampton, N. Y.—In my an- 
swer to “EH. A. N.” in an issue not long ago, the 
statement should have read “heat from fires” and 
not of the sun. Having read the advantages of “D. 
P. B.” in the June issue for 1913 I suppose he is 
an authority, but his statements were taken from 
a book and later he may give figures from Ladd. 
That, however, is not his practical experience. 


Second Floor Plan 


First Floor Plan 


Criticism Wanted of Plans and Elevation—Scale 1/16 In. to the Foot 


laid 4 in. to the weather, and nail it same as the 
others. 

Begin the third row, using a 1/3 size shingle, 
with same spacing, etc. 

In beginning the fourth row, use full sized shin- 
gle again, and continue as before. The 14-in. 
space between the shingles allows for expansion 
and contraction, and improves the general ap- 
pearance. Shingles make a beautiful effect over 
ridges and hip joints, but metal should be used 
for flashing and lining gutters. If shingles are 
laid 4 in. to the weather, and nailed 4% in. from 
lower ends all nail heads will be fully covered and 
protected. 


Chimneys go east and do not flirt with the At- 
lantic, as this place, Southampton, is bounded on 
the south by that body of water and all houses 
within 2 miles of it, so why not go south? The 
fact is they go east. 

I disagree about chimneys lasting longer plas- 
tered inside and that brick and mortar contract 
when they are wet and freeze. 

At 1/16 in. per course, how will a chimney be 
2 in. out in 5 ft. when 26 courses dry make that 
height, and 23 of the courses laid are tight? 

A mason well knows a chimney can be put up 
out of plumb and yet have courses level, as seven 
out of ten do that from attic floor to roof. It is no 
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imagination about conditions, as he says, and no 
sign of a fracture either. 

Having been a subscriber for some time I 
thought a mason could ask the opinion of other 
masons: and exchange ideas, but it seems not. 
Having built chimneys from the smallest size up 
to 100 ft. stacks for the last sixteen years I yet 
believe my statement the right one. It is, how- 
ever, open to criticism from practical men, as I 
do not pretend to know it all, but like to read of 
the experience of others and learn what I can. 


Removing Smoke Stains from Fireplace Brick 


From L. A. D., Red Lake Falls, Minn.—Will 
some reader of the paper furnish through the cor- 
respondence columns a recipe or method for re- 
moving smoke stains from the brick on a fireplace, 
caused by the fireplace smoking? 


Note.—It may be of interest to our correspond- 
ent to state that for the cleaning of bricks in the 
walls of a church that had been blackened by coal 
smoke and which settled on the coping and washed 
down over the light colored hydraulic pressed 
brick, and where dilute muriatic acid, Pearline 
and other substances had been tried without satis- 
factory results, the suggestion was made to try 
the following method: Mix 1 gal. soft soap, 2 lb. 
powdered pumice and 1 pt. of liquid ammonia, 
beating the mixture well. After carefully dust- 
ing the brickwork, apply the mixture, that should 
be in the form of a soft paste, in a fairly thick 
layer with a fiber brush, allowing it to remain 
for about 20 min.; then rub it in on the bricks 
with a good, stiff scrubbing brush, using plenty 
of elbow-grease. Use a large sponge and plenty 
of lukewarm water to remove the lather, and then 
rinse with clear water, or, if convenient, use a 
hose for rinsing. This, if properly done, will re- 
move the most stubborn case of discoloration by 
smoke from brick or stone. 


The Arris Cut System of Handrailing 


From W. B. Garvock, Ottawa, Ont.—In the June 
and December numbers of THE BUILDING AGE for 
last year there appeared from Morris Williams two 
articles on the “Falling Line Method of Handrail- 
ing” as contrasted with the ordinary Tangent 
method. Mr. Williams gave the readers a fair 
sample of the system of handrailing as developed by 
W. H. Croker of Orillia, Ont. Although some of 
your readers have been acquainted with this method 
for the last twenty-five years, it is only within the 
last three years that Mr. Croker has given to the 
public the result of a life-long study in the shape 
of a little book of some fifty-nine pages, together 
with eight plates containing some sixty-six figures 
under the name of the “Arris Cut System of Hand- 
railing.” 

He tells us in the preface, “that the Arris Cut 
sectional method in connection with a predetermined 
falling line and the new method of sectional bevels 
will be found to meet every conceivable case of 
wreathed rail requirements and produce ideal re- 
sults.” 
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As one of Mr. Croker’s pupils who has put the 
system to test through many years’ practice I can 
endorse all that the preface claims, and I feel it to 
be my duty as a reader of this paper from 1879 to 
its last issue, to call the attention of your handrail 
readers to the merits of this system as set forth in 
this little book. Mr. Croker in the early days of 
this paper frequently contributed to its columns on- 
handrailing and kindred subjects. 


Mixing Paints and Care of Brushes 


From R. L., Wilson, Minn.—Although I am not 
a painter by trade I do more or less painting when 
carpentry work is slack. I come to the readers of 
the Correspondence columns for a few pointers and 
trust those so inclined will answer freely and fully. 

What is the best way to mix white lead and oil so 
that when applied to the outside of a building it will 
look white and not gray? I have heard painters say 
that you can drown white lead by the way you apply 
the oil to it. 

What is the best way to clean paint and varnish 
brushes? Should they be cleaned if they are not 
to be used for a few months or can they be put into 
linseed oil or kerosene? 

Is it good practice to paint when the tempera- 
ture is hovering around the freezing point? 


Laying the Porch Floor 


From F. H. Sweet, Waynesboro, Va.—Don’t lay 
a porch floor without making it waterproof; paint 
the tongues of the boards with white lead before 
forcing them into the grooves. This will preserve 
the floors to a good old age, for a porch floor rots 
because the water gets into the joints. Also remem- 
ber that a slight slant is desirable to prevent water 
from standing and soaking in. 


Preventing Old Brick Work from Discoloring 
Wall Paper 


From W. W., Baltimore, Md.—I have used some 
old brick in my building and they burnt through the 
plaster very badly. Can any of the practical readers 
of the paper tell me of anything with which I might 
treat the brick to prevent the discoloration marks 
coming througn the paper? 


Some Building Terms Discussed 


From G. L. McM., Tacoma, Wash.—It seems 
that, like Banquo’s ghost, the questions “What con- 
stitutes a half-pitch roof; what a one-third pitch; 
what a quarter pitch,” “‘What is a right-hand door,” 
and ‘“‘which side out should the putty side of a glass 
door be put,” will not down, but are perennially re- 
curring for discussion and argument. Many of those 
to whom these questions occur seem never to stop 
to reason about them and try to find if there is 
any reasonable ground for their origin or any rea- 
sonable answer to them. 

The terms “half-pitch,” ‘“quarter-pitch,” etc., are 
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handed down to us from the days before the inven- 
tion of the steel square and its application to the 
solution of framing problems. They came into use 
in the days of “scribe-rule” framing, when the car- 
penter measured off the width of his building on 
some convenient level space, measured up from the 
line between the two points indicating the width, for 
the height of the ridge, and placed the heel of a 
rafter at each of the two former points and brought 
the tops together at the height of the ridge and 
proceeded to get his lengths and bevels from the 
intersection of the rafters with each other and the 
plate line. If he measured up half the width of the 
building for the height of the ridge, he called it a 
“half-pitch” roof; if he measured one-quarter the 
width for the height, he said it was a “quarter- 
pitch.” That method of framing, however, has 
fallen into “innocuous desuetude,” but the terms 
are still with us and serve to mystify many of the 
younger members of the craft and enable some of 
the older ones to employ their spare time in de- 
vising strange and intricate explanations for them. 

The terms “right-hand” and “left-hand” as ap- 
plied to doors came into use in the days before 
some genius invented the “loose-pin” butt (and it 
is strange how many years passed before that sim- 
ple and convenient discovery was made), when all 


Some Building Terms Discussed—Sketches Showing 
Left Hand and Right Hand Butts 


our butts were either “fast” butts in which the pin 
was riveted in, or “loose” butts, made in two pieces, 
one of which was in the form of a socket and the 
other of a hook, as shown in the sketch. As a re- 
sult, they could only be used to hang a door to 
Swing the way for which the hinge was designed. 
Hence it became necessary to agree on some desig- 
nation that would mean the same thing both to the 
carpenter, the architect and to the manufacturer 
of hardware, so that the proper butts might be 
ordered to fit the doors. Therefore it came to be 
commonly understood that when standing before 
a closed door and it would swing around to the 
right when it was opened, it should be called a 
“right-hand” door; if it swung around to the left 
it was a “left-hand” door. With the advent of the 
loose-pin butts the necessity for the terms is not 
so pressing, though some of the more expensive 
locks are made in “right-hand” and “left-hand” 
styles and are not interchangeable. 

In the matter of the “putty side of glass doors” 
there is not so obvious an answer to the question, 
and except in the case of doors made specially to 
be hung one way and no other, like fine outside 
doors or veneered doors—not alike on both sides— 
the carpenter must depend on his own judgment. 
As all doors, in the natural course of events, are 
subject to considerable slamming, it follows that if 
the putty side is put outside whenever the door 


thickness of 5/16-in. 
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slams the weight of the glass is thrown against 
the putty with more or less force, and in course of 
time that will tend to loosen the putty and some 
day the force will be too much for it to withstand 
and out will go the glass, smash on the floor. There- 
fore, wherever possible, the putty side should be 
put on the inside. Of course, where the glass is 
put in with stops there is less danger of its jarring 
loose, but even then if the solid wood is put outside 
there will be more difficulty in evil-disposed persons 
removing the glass to gain entrance to the house. 


Use of Oak Flooring in a Church 


From Manufacturer, Rochester, N. Y.—In re- 
gard to the matter indicated by the above title, 
the correspondents “W. K.,” Highland Park, and 
“Contractor,” Moffitsville, N. Y., appear to con- 
tradict each other flatly touching the use of 3-in. 
oak flooring in a church laid over a good level sub- 
floor with felt between. Perhaps both correspond- 
ents are right, and the explanation is that they 
are not talking of the same thing. 

Square edge flooring such as described by the 
Highland Park correspondent has a_ standard 
In some localities this is 
known as %-in. flooring. Technically it should 
be called a 5/16-in. parquet strip. 

What is generally known as %%-in. flooring is 
tongued and grooved. The Moffitsville correspond- 
ent is probably referring to this. Flooring which 
is only %¥g in. thick and 2 in. wide is altogether 
too thin to be nailed only on the edge into the 
tongue as is other tongued and grooved flooring 
such as 13/16 in. stock which he advocates. With 
his prophesy of disaster in the use of such floor- 
ing I fully agree. 

I call to mind nine churches located in one city, 
and some of these are the largest churches of 
their denomination in the country, which are 
floored in a way which thoroughly proves the 
point that the 5/16 in. square edge parquetry 
strips constitute the best floor to give good 
results at a reasonable price in such large build- 
ings. There are many more churches in the same 
city, the business managers of which have looked 
at the floors referred to and have in consequence 
had their own churches finished up in the same 
manner. Most of the parquet strips laid in these 
churches are 1 1/3 in. wide, while a few of them 
are 2 in. wide. 

I think the Highland Park correspondent has 
had very bad luck indeed with the plain sawed 
parquet strips. He is absolutely correct in, his 
statement that the quarter sawed material will 
give much better results than the plain sawed. I 
know of many floors laid with the plain sawed 
parquet strips that look very well, but conditions 
of sub-floor must always be ideal in the use of 
such material. Even under what seems to be the 
best of conditions the plain sawed parquet floor 
frequently goes bad. It is therefore much safer 
to follow the advice of the correspondent in ques- 
tion and stick to the quarter sawed material. 


From J. T. B., Seymour, Ind.—Regarding the 
inquiry of “L. 8S.” Dixon, Il., concerning the use 
of 3g-in. oak flooring in a church and the com- 
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ments thereon by “W. K.,” Highland Park, III], 
and “Contractor,” Moffitsville, N. Y., I wish to 
say a few words. The Highland Park man gave 
a conservative as well as a mechanical reply, while 
“Contractor” tells about botch jobs, etc. 

Now tongued and grooved stuff and quarter 
rounds are made especially to cover up botch jobs. 
While 13/16 in. is all right for a common floor 
such as storerooms, warehouses and the like, I 
have no doubt that “L. 8.” wanted something ar- 
tistic as well as durable. I know of a number of 
5/16 in. square edge floors in hotel lobbies, 
churches, residences, etc., that have been installed 
for twenty-five years and am quite sure they are 
not “botched,” but are giving entire satisfaction 
and look as well as new where properly cared for. 

The proper floor to use is 5/16 x 1 1/8 or 2 in. 
No. 1 Q. W. O. If steam heated, use 11/3 in.; 
if hot air, 2 in., as the square edge is the proper 
thing to use in this flooring and my practical ex- 
perience has taught me this fact. If Mr. “Con- 
tractor” thinks everybody botches floors other 
than himself, I can show him some of the most 
artistic floors in the Middle West, and if he will 
confer with some of the important manufacturers 
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he knows how to lay all kinds of designs of floors 
and finish to harmonize with any interior finish 
with which he may come in contact. 


Removing Oil Stains from Marble 


From D. P. B., Redford, N. Y.—I would say to 
“C. C. H.,” Brookville, Pa., that he can extract oil 
stains from marble by making a paste consisting 
of 2 parts Fullers earth, 1 part soft soap and one 
part potash mixed with boiling water. Apply to the 
spots and let it remain three or four hours. 


Elevations Wanted for Floor Plans 


From Sawdust, Pasadena, Cal.—I have been a 
reader of THE BUILDING AGE and its predecessor 
for a long period of years, and now come to the 
correspondence department for a little aid from 
some of the other subscribers. I am sending out- 
line floor plans of a small cottage I intend for my 
own use. My idea is to make the front gable 13 ft. 


Second Floor 


Elevations Wanted for Floor Plans, Contributed by “Sawdust” of Pasadena, Cal. 


in this line 1 have no doubt they can show him 
floors in 5/16 square edge that are not “botched.” 

Now if “L. S.” will follow instructions of “W. 
K.,” and see to it that his under floor is in good 
condition, and at the same time have a practical 
understanding of the method of laying and fin- 
ishing floors he will come out all right, otherwise 
he is apt to “fall down,” so to speak, on the job. 
There are thousands of very good carpenters in the 
country, but many of them know little about laying 
artistic hardwood flooring. 

I have no use for plain or flat grain flooring. 
Always use Q. W. O. for a fine floor and there will 
be no trouble about warping. Use 14-in. brads 
No. 15 set down % in.; scrape thoroughly, sand 
and use a good filler recommended by the firm 
from which you get your floor. 

I could go on and write much about the laying 
and finishing of floors, but I obtained my knowl- 
edge from attending expert floor lectures and ex- 
perience of installing on my own account—not 
contracting. No man can become an expert until 


wide and two stories in height. The side gables 
are to be 30 ft. with studs long enough so that the 
ridges meet with 1/3 pitch. That will mean lower 
ceiling on one side of the bathroom. 

I want a wide projecting cornice, bungalow ef- 
fect, with lots of light, and I would like to have 
some of the practical readers furnish elevations to 
fit these requirements. I will welcome criticism 
and any slight changes which the readers may sug- 
gest as desirable. 


Another New York Theatre 


Another theater, capable of seating 1,260 persons, 
is about to be erected on Broadway, just north of 
Forty-ninth Street, New York City, and is to cost 
about $500,000. The plans of Architects Lord, Hew- 
lett & Tallant, and William La Zinsk, provide for a 
twelve-story building, containing stores and studios 
in addition to the theater. The building is to have 
a brick, limestone and terra cotta facade. 
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Arrangement of Sliding Partitions 


The Parallel Door Partition Which is One of 
the Three Principal Types—Various Details 


By E. J. G. PHILLIPS* 


of necessity, having been called into exist- 

ence by the requirements of modern public 
buildings, such as churches with separate Sunday- 
school classrooms, public schools in which the 
smaller classrooms can be opened to form large as- 
sembly rooms, clubs, Y. M. C. A. rooms, libraries 
and other public buildings where provision must be 
made for small as well as large assemblages. By 
means of these movable partitions the same floor 


[oe sliding partition is one of the creations 


Fig. 1—View in a Sunday School Room Showing Parallel 
Door Partitions 
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Fig. 2—Plan of Sunday School Portion of the Church 


This article will be confined to the discussion of 
several of the principal types, such as the parailel 
door, the accordion or folding sliding door, and the 
flush door partition. Large single doors are some- 
times used, but these will not be discussed here. 

An installation of parallel door partitions is illus- 
trated in Fig. 1, which is a view of the Sunday- 
school room in a modern church and gives a good 
idea of the use for which the parallel door is best 
adapted. The balcony, as well as the space below 
it, is divided into individual classrooms by these 
movable partitions, yet when desired the doors are 
opened and the entire area is used as one room. A 
plan of this part of the building is given in Fig. 2. 

In the parallel door partition, as indicated by the 


name, the doors slide parallel to each other and a 


separate track is provided for each door. The num- 
ber of doors to each partition is not limited by the 
method of operation, but a better appearance is 
gained by using not more than two or three doors 
sliding in the same direction. 
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Fig. 3—Plan and WBlevation of a Parallel Partition with 


Wicket Door 


Arrangement of Sliding Partitions—A Practical Example 


space is made to do double service, increasing the 
usefulness of the building and yielding the greatest 
returns from the investment. 


The large number of these partitions which are ! 


now being used and the importance of properly in- 
stalling the doors and fixtures warrant a considera- 
tion of some of the essential features as well as of 
a few of the details of construction and operation 
of the different types. 


*Engineer Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


The plan and elevation, Fig. 3, show a condition 
for which the parallel partition is well adapted. 
The two large doors form the partition between a 
small and a large room, and when not in use slide 
back into a pocket at the right. The pocket is 
built similar to that for an ordinary sliding parlor 
door, except that in all cases the sides should be 
covered with ceiling or other material to present a 
finished appearance, as in Figs. 5 and 6. 

Door A laps the jamb at the pocket side and the 
two doors lap each other at the center of the open- 
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ing. The track for door A extends only halfway 
across the opening, but door B requires a track en- 
tirely across the opening. 

It is not necessary to slide all the doors one way, 
as they can frequently be arranged as in Fig. 4, 
where two doors slide to the right and two to the 
left. In this way an opening of considerable width 
can be obtained by the use of only two lines of 
track, and only two lap joints of the doors are 
visible. A pocket is here shown at each side of 
the opening; but this is not always necessary, and, 
_indeed, there are many cases, such as in Figs. 1 
and 2, where it is better to omit the pockets and 
use instead a stationary panel or door. This sta- 
tionary door is built exactly like the sliding doors, 
but instead of hanging it on a track it is attached 
permanently to the floor and soffit. The sliding 
doors when opened occupy positions alongside the 
stationary door. This method results in a consider- 
able saving of floor space and is particularly adapted 
for the smaller partitions such as are used between 
Sunday-school classrooms. 

Partitions separating large rooms usually require 
a service or passage door between the rooms. If 
the doors are large, as in Fig. 3, the wicket door 
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Fig. 4—One of the Sliding Doors Used as a Passage Door 
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to the sides of the door and are so arranged that 
when doors are withdrawn the distance intended 
these strips interlock, prevent the further move- 
ment of the doors and make a tightly closed joint. 
It is essential that these strips be made wide 
enough to permit a firm attachment to the doors, 
as they are particularly susceptible to damage from 
rough usage. At C is detailed a tongue-and-groove 
joint suitable for use with these doors where they 
come together at center of opening, as in Fig. 4. 

In Fig. 6 astragals are used on the edges of the 
doors. This method is often used with satisfaction, 
but has the disadvantage that no definite stop is 
provided. This will be more fully discussed in a 
later paragraph. At D astragals for the center 
joint for doors as in Fig. 4 are shown. For doors 
all sliding one way, as in Fig. 3, the astragal on the 
outer edge of the last door enters between two door 
stops attached to the jamb, as detailed at ZL. 
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Fig. 5—Details of the Over-Lapping Portions of the Doors 
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Fig. 6—Horizontal Cross-Section of Pocket 


Arrangement of Sliding Partitions—Various Details of Construction 


is the best solution. The doors should be built so 
that the wicket door will not destroy the harmony 
of design in all the doors. This is exemplified in 
Fig. 3. Hang the wicket with invisible hinges so 
that there will be no projections to interfere with 
sliding the larger door. The lock should be fitted 
with flush pulls instead of knobs. 

A steel bar °% in. thick is used for a threshold. 
This is fitted into the bottom of the large sliding 
door A, and serves to tie the door together and 
helps to hold it in shape. A threshold strip with a 
double bevel or rounded upper surface is preferable. 

One of the sliding doors can be used as a passage 
door if it is not too large. This is shown in Fig. 4, 
where one of the center doors is used for this pur- 
pose. A sliding door lock or latch is used to lock 
this door to the next one, which is held firmly in 
place by a flush floor bolt. 

Details of the overlapping portions of the doors, 
together with a horizontal cross-section of the 
pockets, are given in Figs. 5 and 6. 

The style of lap shown in Fig. 5 is very simple 
and serviceable. Wedge-shaped strips are attached 


A typical vertical cross-section through the head 
jamb is shown in Fig. 7. The tracks are attached 
to the header, which is secured to the studding just 
high enough so that the bottom of the track brack- 
ets will be flush with the bottom of the trimmers. 
For doors 1%4 in. in thickness and not over 300 lb. 
in weight this distance will be about 334 in. 
Hangers for heavier doors require more space. Care 
in lining up these parts while roughing in the par- 
titions will save considerable time when applying 
the trim. It is sometimes convenient to hang the 
tracks directly to the lower chord of a truss or to 
the ceiling joists, but the exact method must always 
be decided by conditions met with on the particular 
building under construction. 

The casing and head trim are applied in the usual 
manner, but the soffits frequently present some dif- 
ficulty to the builder. To make a neatly finished 
job the bottom of the tracks should be entirely cov- 
ered excepting narrow openings through which the 
pendant bolts of the door hangers move. The out- 
side soffit pieces are, of course, easily applied. The 
center strips are more difficult to apply, but a suit- 
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able scheme is shown in Fig. 7. The soffits are held 
in place by flat-head stove bolts which pass up be- 
tween the tracks and through blocks of wood which 
rest on top of the tracks. This does not necessitate 
setting the tracks farther apart, because the bolts 
can be placed at intervals between the points where 
brackets occur and they take up no more space than 
the thickness of the track brackets. 

Another method is to have the bottom of the 
track brackets drilled and tapped for small ma- 
chine screws. The soffits can then be screwed di- 
rectly to the brackets, but care must be taken to 
use screws just long enough to go through the 
brackets without lifting the tracks out of place. 

Tracks of the trolley or box-shaped type are gen- 
erally used. These are made in a variety of sizes 
to suit doors of any weight. The track shown in 
Fig. 7 is wood-lined and practically noiseless, and 
is therefore preferable for the lighter weight doors. 
The hangers are ball-bearing or roller-bearing, and 
are vertically adjustable. 

Floor guides may be used to steady the bottom of 
the doors. This is particularly desirable where the 
doors are large. These are designed to compensate 


Fig. 7—Typical Cross-Section Through Head Joint 
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pull set into each door will add to the convenience 
of operation. 


(To be continued.) — 


A Modern Department Store Building 


In connection with the annual review of building 
conditions, in the February issue of THE BUILD- 
ING AGE, we published, among others, a picture of 
the new Boston Store in Chicago, a building which 
is probably one of the finest examples of modern 
departmental stores in the Middle West. The struc- 
ture is seventeen stories high and has three floors 
below the level of the sidewalk. It is supported on 
123 piers, resting on the bedrock of limestone which 
underlies Chicago at a depth of 110 ft. below the 
ground level. The piers are solid concrete and vary 
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Fig. 9—Vertical Cross-Section 


Fig. 8—Plan of Floor Guide for Steadying the Bottom of a 
Door 
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for any irregularity or unevenness in the floor. A 
suitable article is shown in Figs. 8 and 9. The flat 
floor strips F-F and the beveled strips G-G are of 
steel, and form the guide slots in which the rollers 
operate. The space between the steel strips is filled 
in with %% in. hardwood flooring, so that the top of 
the guides finish flat without any projections. If 
the floors are covered with %% in. hardwood flooring 
the beveled strips may be omitted and flat guide 
strips used all around. The guides will then be 
flush with the floors of the rooms. 

The rollers are invisible, being entirely inclosed 
in the door. They are kept in contact with the 
guide strips by spring pressure. 

A sliding door lock is shown applied to door B 
in Fig. 3, securing it to the jamb. Flush bolts are 
used to secure the bottom of the doors to the floor. 
When floor guides are used only one bolt or lock is 
required for each door. This should be set in the 
stile of the door farthest from pocket so that it will 
not interfere with the guide strips in the floor. The 
end of these strips should be a couple of inches back 
from the edge of the door to allow space for the 
plate with which the flush bolt engages. A flush 


in diameter from 4 ft. to 13 ft., the average being 
about 81% ft., thus assuring a stable foundation. 

The floor area of the building is approximately 
25 acres. The floors and exterior wails are sup- 
ported on steel columns, girders and beams. The 
building is faced on the street fronts with granite 
up to the third story floor, there being over 15,000 
sq. ft. of granite, all highly polished. Above this 
work the structure is faced with glazed terra cotta. 

The equipment is strictly modern in every re- 
spect. There are numerous elevators for passen- 
gers and freight, two of which are capable of carry- 
ing the store’s heaviest auto trucks with their en- 
tire loads to the sub-basement or any of the seven- 
teen floors. By means of these van elevators, deliv- 
ery trucks are loaded inside the building, helping 
to eliminate the congestion of traffic on the adjoin- 
ing streets and alley. In the second sub-basement 
is the mechanical equipment which furnishes the 
power for the operation of the elevators, ventilation, 
heating, electric current, vacuum cleaning, etc. 

It is interesting to note that the sub-basements, 
basement and first floor are provided with a venti- 
lating system by which pure air is distributed to 
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all sections of the building. The air is washed, 
cooled or warmed, as the case may be, and is sup- 
plied in volume that exceeds the specifications laid 
down by the health department. 

The Boston Store occupies the site of the old 
Champlain Building, and it is recorded that only 34 
working days were consumed in demolishing this 
structure. In the new building 9000 barrels of Mar- 
quette Portland cement were used. Plans and speci- 
fications were prepared by Holabird & Roche, archi- 
tects, Chicago, Ill., and the general contractors were 
John Griffiths & Son Co., of the same city. 


Making Shiplap Columns 


The shiplap column is made without gluing or 
turning. The staves are made on the molder, and 
the everyday carpenter can put them together with- 
out clamp chains or any other methods usually used 
in gluing columns, says C. S. Houston, in a recent 
issue of the Wood-Worker. 

Put the columns up in halves and use finish nails, 
as shown in the cross section at B. The joints can 
be nailed with corrugated nails, as shown at A. The 


Section Through a Shiplap Column 


column ¢an also be nailed all the way round with 
ordinary as well as the corrugated nails. This 
makes a very nice outside column, and in a great 
many cases it can be finished up neat enough to 
use inside. 

The sketch shows end view of the column, put 
together with corrugated nails. It can be made of 
2x4lumber. A scale for making it is, to take the 
width of the largest end in inches and figure one 
stave to each inch. This scale will allow one to use 
2x 4’s; the width of the staves will average from 
3 to 3% in. When making a column 7 in. across the 
end, it takes seven staves 314-in. wide, and a column 
10 in. across will take ten staves, and so forth. 

When working up this column make a sketch of 
the end, as shown, to get the angle of the staves. 
If they are open a little on the inside it will not 
show on the outside, on account of the shiplap 
joint. This is a simple column and can be made by 
almost any mechanic. The advantage of it is that it 
does not have to be turned; it is run with a round 
Tace, on the molder, which saves time and labor. 

A base and cap can be easily made by cutting it 
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round on the band saw and shaping it on the shaper. 
We use this method where there is no turning lathe, 
and find it works perfectly. One of the largest and 
finest churches in Corsicana, Tex., has columns of 
this style on it. 


. Novel Commercial Building Architecture 


For some time past active building operations 
have been in progress on the sites of the old Hoff- 
man House and Albemarle Hotel, at the corner of 
Broadway and Twenty-fourth Street, New York 
City, and today there stands a sixteen-story struc- 
ture which embodies in its architecture several 
features of novelty. In the building, now rapidly 
being completed, the first three stories will be 
utilized for display purposes with iron, glass and 
limestone front, giving something of a monumental 
effect. The other stories will be used as lofts. Above 
the fourth story the facade will be of light orna- 
mental brick, with terra cotta panels. 

Another feature of the design is the corner angle 
at the junction of Broadway and Twenty-fourth 
Street, which is what in building parlance might be 
termed “chamfered,” with a bold parapet treatment, 
giving a sharp sky-line and which will take the place 
of a cornice. 

Still another feature is a service driveway, 40 x 80 
ft., permitting the largest trucks to drive into the 
building to unload their freight. The plans were 
prepared by H. C. Severance and William Van Alen, 
who place the cost of the structure at $1,350,000. 


The Use of Fans in India 


It is now possible through the introduction of the 
electric fan in India for theaters and churches in 
cities like Bombay to be open all summer, whereas. 
formerly, owing to the almost stifling heat, it was 
very difficult to induce people to enter such struc- 
tures in that season. The popularity of such places 
is now largely dependent on the number of efficient 
electric fans to force a constant circulation of air. 
All the leading hotels in the chief cities of India 
must have electric fans in every room in order to 
secure and retain their patronage. 

The old-fashioned system of cooling rooms by 
fans in this country, such as is still practised in 
most communities where electric current is not 
available, as in country districts, is by means of the 
personal labor of coolies who work spacious fans 
hung from the ceilings, with ropes through a hole 
in the wall, the punkahwallah doing this work out- 
side of the roo man dout of sight. 

Spirit stove fans are also used in India. These 
are attached to and operated by small spirit stoves, 
especially in country bungalows and in tents, where 
no electric current is available. 

These spirit-stove fans, often mounted on tripods, 
have added immensely to the comfort of trips into 
the jungles and in camp life generally. They can be 
easily packed for transport by mules, elephants, 
carts or boats, as the case may be. They sell ac- 
cording to size from $20 up to $50. A leading firm 
dealing in these fans advertises that there are over 
20.000 Europeans in India using them. 

As an instance of the popularity of electric fans 
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in India, it may be mentioned that one leading cor- 
poration at present has connected to its system over 
40,000 fans. The United States is one of the most 
important sources of supply. 

In building the new government offices at Delhi 
artificial cooling on a much larger scale than can be 
obtained with individual fans is to be undertaken, 
Mr. Baker, United States consul, tells us. It is un- 
derstood that the authorities having charge of this 
work are considering the possibility of constructing 
buildings with inner and outer walls between which 
artificially cooled air can be circulated by means of 
exhaust fans, the cooling being effected by drawing 
currents of air through wetted screens. 

It is thought that possibly by such cooling of the 
walls during the heat of the day, when the buildings 
would for the most part be closed up, conditions of 
comfort might be considerably promoted. 


New Home of Cleveland Builders’ Exchange 


A short time ago we announced in these columns 
the fact that The Builders’ Exchange of Cleveland, 
Ohio, was soon to occupy more commodious quar- 
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about 15,000 sq. ft. as compared with 6,200 sq. ft. 
in the old quarters of the Exchange. 

The entrance to the Exchange is through a wide 
doorway from the main corridor of the third floor 
reached by four large elevators giving adequate 
and rapid service. Inside the door is a lobby, 
adjacent to which are accommodations for attend- 
ant and telephone operator on the one side and the 
reception room on the other. The main aisle 9 ft. 
wide extends to the southeast corner of the floor, 
where is located the daily Assembly Room, all as 
clearly indicated on the plan. The central space is 
devoted to desk room and exhibits, while other 
portions are given over to offices inclosed with 
partitions, this being a new feature of the Ex- 
change. A large coat room and lavatory, directors 
and committee rooms, a plan room and several con- 
sultation rooms with desirable wall space for ex- 
hibits combine to make the new quarters much more 
pretentious and satisfactory in every way than were 
those in the Chamber of Commerce Building. 

An important feature of the new quarters is the 
permanent exhibit of building materials, the ex- 
hibition spaces being clearly indicated on the floor 
plan. This scheme affords a medium for the dealer 
to establish a direct relationship with the members 
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ters in the Rose Building at the corner of East 
Ninth Street and Prospect Avenue. The removal is 
expected to occur on May 1, and we take pleasure in 
presenting herewith a plan of the third floor of 
the building in question showing the general lay- 
out of the Exchange rooms. This plan, however, 
does not show space comprising 2,300 sq. ft. on 
the fourth floor of the building to be used for 
association meetings, library and general purposes, 
etc., and is reached by the stairway which rises 
from the arcade. On the third floor of the build- 
ing the Exchange has leased for five years 12,500 
sq. ft. with the privilege of two extensions for ad- 
ditional five-year periods. This gives a total of 


of the Exchange, the architects who visit the quar- 
ters, citizens who contemplate the erection of build- 
ings, the city, county and state officials, and a wide 
range of visitors both from Cleveland and its su- 
burbs as well as from other cities throughout the 
country. A lively program of association meetings, 
committee sessions, public and semi-public confer- 
ences, luncheons and other features bring to the 
Exchange from week to week a large and repre- 
sentative patronage all of whom are interested in 
looking about and getting new ideas. This scheme 
of permanent exhibit of building materials has 
been adopted on a large scale in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Baltimore, Detroit and other cities. 
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A Little Geometry for the Carpenter 


A Few Simple Problems Often Used by the 
Enterprising Building Mechanic in His Trade 


By W. S. WILKIN 


N connection with the average work of the car- 
| penter, the joiner and builder, instances are con- 

stantly arising which involve simple geometrical 
problems, and in the present article I shall deal 
with work which is mostly done with the compass 
dividers and the straightedge. In Fig. 1 of the 
diagrams we have a simple problem with which 
many of us are familiar. The idea is to establish 
the line A-B at right angles to C-D. For small 
work the steel square will answer very well, but 
for large work where the lines are long the method 
here shown will be much more accurate for the 
trammel points may be used on a rod 6 or 8 ft. long. 
If the line A-B does not have to cross the line C-D 


not be used, and if the door was 8 x 8 ft., or some- 
thing like that, the steel square would not prove 
very accurate unless the door was jointed per- 
fectly straight. The method here shown, however, 
is quick and accurate. The line H-G may represent 
the edge of a door or a pencil line, this being en- 
tirely immaterial. Mark the point from which you 


wish to square as G, then with any radius and any 
center as I, just so the pencil point cuts at the point 
G, strike the arc F-G-H. Next place a straight 
edge so it touches the point H and the center J. 
Draw a line and it will cut the arc in the point F. 
Now with the straight edge draw the line F-G, 
which will be perpendicular to the line H-G. 


Fig. 4—Showing How to Dupli- 
cate the Angle in Fig. 3 


Fig. 3—Method of Bisecting an 
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at any certain point, take any radius, and with a 
center anywhere on the line C-D strike an arc both 
above and below the line. Next take another center 
on the line C-D and strike another arc both above 
and below the line intersecting the first arcs. Then, 
on the straightedge draw a line through the inter- 
secting points and the result is a line exactly per- 
pendicular to the other. 

If the line A-B must cross the line C-D at a cer- 
tain point, as, for example, at H, take EF as a center 
and with any radius strike ares cutting the line C-D 
at the points C and D. Then with C and D as cen- 
ters and any radii, strike the arcs as explained be- 
fore. Now with the straightedge draw the line 
A-B which will pass exactly through the point EZ. 

In Fig. 2 is indicated a good method to occa- 
sionally use when that indicated in Fig. 1 cannot 
be employed. Suppose we wish to square up a large 
door. It would readily be seen that Fig. 1 could 


In Fig. 3 is shown how to bisect an angle to find 
the miter cut for a molding to fit in that angle. 
Let J-K-L represent the angle, and with any radius 
with center at K strike the arcs at J and L. Then 
with the same, or any other radius, and with cen- 
ters at J and L strike the arcs intersecting at M. 
The line M-K will then be the miter line. 

In Fig. 4 is shown how to duplicate the angle in 
Fig. 38. Draw the line L’-K’, then with the radius 
equal to K-J of Fig. 3 strike the arc J’-L’, using K’ 
of Fig. 4 as center. Now with L of Fig. 3 as cen- 
ter, and with a radius to just cut in the point J, 
move over to Fig. 4, and with L’ as center, and the 
same radius, strike the arc at J’. Now draw the 
line J’-K’, and it will be seen that the angle J’-K’-L’ 
is similar to J-K-L of Fig. 3. 

In Fig. 5 is shown a quick way of laying off an 
octagon in a given square. Let N-O-P-Q represent 
the square. Draw the lines N-P and O-Q which 
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give the center. With O as a center and O-R as 
radius, strike the arc S-R-T. Again, with N as cen- 
ter, strike another arc and so continue from all 
four corners. Draw the lines across the corners as 
shown and the result is the octagon. 

Fig. 6 shows how to lay off a hexagon. With W 
as center, strike a circle, then draw a straight line 
through the circle in any direction just so it passes 
through the center as U-W-V. With the same radius 
as the circle, and V as center, strike the arcs at X 
and Y, then with V as center strike the arcs shown 
and from the points thus far found draw the sides 
of the hexagon. It must be remembered that the 
side of the hexagon is the same length as its radius. 
I will try to explain why. A circle has 360 deg., 
and 360 divided by the number of sides in a polygon 
always gives the central angle. A hexagon has six 


sides, therefore, 360 divided by six gives 60 deg. 


Fig. 5—A Quick Way to Lay Off 
an Octagon 


Fig. 6—Method of Laying Off a Hexagon 
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Fig. 7—Laying Out a Regular 
olygon 
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seven sides. First draw a straight line as 7-b-c. 
Then, with a radius equal to the length of the side, 
and with center at b, strike a semi-circle as shown. 
Divide it into as many equal parts as the polygon is 
to have sides—in this case 7. The line from 7 to b 
represents one side. Now draw a line from b to 2 
which gives us two sides. With a center at 2 strike 
arcs at d and e. Next with b as center, strike arcs 
at d and f, also at g and e. Next with 7 as center 
strike arcs at f and g. Now draw a line from d to 
é, also one from f to g, and where these lines inter- 
sect, as at a, will be the center of the polygon. Now 
with @ as center and a b as radius, draw the circle. 
Next draw a line from b through 3, and from b 
through 4, etc., which will locate the point at the 
circle. A better way, however, is to set the dividers 
at 7 b and step around the circle, then draw the 
sides as shown. 


Fig. 8—Drawing a_Circle Through 
Any Three Points Not in 
a Straight Line 


Fig. 9—Finding the Radius of a Circle 
When Chord and Height of Seg- 
ment Are Given 
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as the central angle at W. A triangle, regardless 
of its shape, or the length of its sides, always con- 
tains two right angles, or 180 deg. In a hexagon 
we have six triangles, one being shown at W-X-V-W 
in a regular hexagon. We know the angles at X 
and V are the same, and we have already found the 
angle at W to be 60 deg. Now 180 minus 60 equals 
120 deg., in the two outside angles and as both are 
equal, so 120 deg. divided by 2 equal 60 deg. in 
each of the angles at X and V, which makes all the 
angles equal. If all the angles are equal, all the 
sides must be equal, and if all the sides are equal, 
the radius of a hexagon must be the same length 
as its sides, Q.E.D. 

In Fig. 7 we show a method of laying out 
any regular polygon when the length of the 
sides is known, “without the use of a pro- 
tractor.” In this case it is a hexagon which has 


Fig. 8 shows how to draw a circle through any 
three points which are not in a straight line. Let 
a-b-c represent the three points and we desire to 
find the center. This is accomplished as in Fig. 7 
by taking three centers and drawing arcs as indi- 
cated. Then draw the straight lines and where 
they intersect will be the center. 

This may be something which will not be used 
very often, but is worth remembering, as every car- 
penter should know how to do it. 

Fig. 9 is a diagram for finding the radius of a - 
circle when the chord and height of segment are 
given. If it were not too large the method shown 
in Fig. 8 could be used by laying off the chord the 
given length and using a and b as centers, together 
with any radius, using the method in Fig. 1. This 
will bisect the chord and make the line c-d perpen- 
dicular to the chord. Mark the height of the seg- 
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ments on this line and d-c and b will be the three 
points from which to work to find the center which 
will give the length of the radius. If the work was 
large and a good floor on which to lay it out was not 
available, it would be much better to use the 
formula, then the trammel points could be set and 
if it was a form to be built up of boards one piece 
could be laid off from a pattern and the rest cut 
from that. In this way it would not take so much 
floor space on which to do the work. 
Two formulas are here given for finding the 

radius when chord and height of segment are given. 

C =chord 

H = height of segment 

R =the radius 
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Figs. 10, 11 and 12 show three ways of drawing 
an ellipse. 


Figs. 10 and 12 represent a true ellipse, 


ing a True Ellipse 


a 


Fig. 12—Drawing an Ellipse with String and Pencil 
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as a radius, and with e as center mark the major 
axis at g and h. With g-h as a side, construct two 
equilateral triangles by using g as center and g-h 
as radius. Draw the arcs at 7 and 7, then with the 
same radius, and h as center, draw another arc at 
~ and 7. Next draw the lines i-g-n and i-h-n, also 
j-g-l and 7-h-k. Now with 7 as center and 7-d as 
radius, draw the arc m-d-n. Next with 7 as center 
and the same radius draw the arc k-c-l. 

Now we cannot use g and h as centers to draw 
the two ends, for if we use g-l as radius it will not 
quite reach 6. I have shown two ways to find 
the centers for the ends. At the right end use 
1-b-n for the three points and find the center as 
shown in Fig. 8, which is at 0. With this center 
and o-1 as radius, draw the arc 1-b-n. 

At the left end I show two centers to find, which 
take a as center and a-k as radius and draw the 
arc k-q-p-m. With the same radius and k as center 
mark at p. Then with m as center and the same 
radius mark at gq. Then with q as center and the 
same radius, draw the arc m-a. Next with p as 
center and the same radius draw the arc a-k, which, 
it will be seen, makes a very good ellipse. 

Fig. 12 shows a quick way of drawing a true 
ellipse with string and pins, draw the lines a-b 
and c-d at right angles to each other. With ¢ as 


Fig. 11—Drawing an Ellipse with Circular Ares 
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and Fig. 11 an ellipse that is nearly true, but not 
quite. This is, however, often used in laying out 
large work such as making forms for large arches, 
etc. Referring to Fig. 10, draw a-b, the major axis, 
and c-d, the minor axis. With e as center draw the 
quarter circle c-f. Divide e-f into any number of 
equal parts as 1, 2, 3, etc. Then divide e-b into the 
same number of equal parts at 1’, 2’, 3’, etc. Next 
draw 1-9, 2-h, 3-2, etc., and then draw lines perpen- 
dicular to the major axis as 1’, 2’, 3’, etc. Make 
1’-g’ equal to 1l-g, and 2’-h’ equal to 2-h, etc., as 
shown, or using the dividers and marking the points 
all around on all the lines. Now trace the curve 
through these points as shown. 

To draw an ellipse as with circular arcs, as in 
Fig. 11, lay off a-b and c-d as indicated. Lay off 
a-f on the major axis, the same length as c-d. Di- 
vide f-b into three equal parts and take two of them 


center and e-b as radius, mark the major axis at 
g and f. Place pins at these points and fasten on 
string at f, placing a pencil point at c. Draw the 
string around it tight, and wrap it once or twice 
around the pin at g, and hold it down with the 
thumb, keeping the string stretched tight with the 
pencil. Trace the curve a-c-b and trace the lower 
half in the same way. The string will be just the 
length of the major axis. 

While I may not have explained this work just as 
it should be, I think the drawings will speak for 
themselves so that the reader will readily under- 
stand them. Even though he does not have use for 
these problems at the present time he should pre- 
serve his copies of THE BUILDING AGB, as I suppose 
most readers do, because there may come a time 
when it will be convenient to refer to the prob- 
lems for the purpose of finding just what is wanted. 
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A Modern Fire-Resisting Cottage 


Walls, Floors and Roof of Reinforced Concrete Con- 
struction—Many Details of Interest to the Builder 


the present time, especially in those localities 

where fire protection is limited and the haz- 
ard correspondingly great, is more and more in the 
direction of a style of construction calculated to 
resist the spread of flames. It is well known that 
concrete serves an excellent purpose along this line 
and that a frame superstructure can be rendered 
in large measure fireproof by the proper applica- 
tion of this material. A most interesting example 
of what can be accomplished by such a combination 


Te prevailing tendency in home building at 


The cellar extends under the entire area and has 
a cement floor. Framing timbers consist of 2 x 6 in. 
yellow pine sills with corner posts made of two 
pieces of 2 x 4 in. yellow pine; rafters 2 x 6 in. 
spaced 16 in. on centers, and the main girders sup- 
porting the first floor are of 8 in. I-beams weigh- 
ing 18 lb. to the foot and supported by two pipe 
columns 4 in. in diameter. The girders supporting 
portions of the second floor are constructed of 2 x 8 
in. joists spiked together. 

The first floor joists are of 2 x 12 in. yellow pine 


A Photographic View of the Cottage of Mr. L. R. Hildreth at Walnut Hills, Ohio—Architects and 
Builders, Newcomb & Jenkins, Cincinnati 


of materials with metal reinforcement is illustrated 
herewith, the house being located in one of the 
many attractive suburbs of which the city of Cin- 
cinnati can boast. 

The cottage is 11% stories in height and provides 
upon the main floor a living room of generous pro- 
portions, a dining room, a kitchen, one bedroom 
and a bathroom. On the second floor are three 
sleeping rooms, two of which are of unusual size 
and provided with: commodious clothes closets. 
There is also a bathroom on this floor. 


spaced 20 in. on centers, while the second floor 
joists are 2 x 8 in. yellow pine spaced 16 in. on con- 
ters. The rafters are 2 x 6 in. spaced 16 in. on 
centers. All floor joists are stiffened with rows of 
2 x 1 in. bridging. 

The interior and exterior wall studs are covered 
with No. 28 Keyridge sheet metal reinforcement 
placed with the smooth side out to receive the 
plaster. This material has perforations in the sheets 
which are burred out and overlap each other at an 
angle of 45 deg. This causes a series of truss shaped 
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projections or flanges which give great rigidity to 
the finished work. 

The exterior walls, as will be seen from the half- 
tone engraving upon the first page of this article, 
are finished with stucco applied to sheet metal rein- 
forcement. The scratch coat was made of one part 
cement, 2145 parts clean sharp sand and 1% part 
slacked lime. The second or finish coat was made 
of one part cement and two parts of sand with hair 
in the proportion of one bushel to one bag of cement. 

The construction of all interior walls and par- 
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ers embedded, to which to nail the wood flooring. 
An idea of the construction may be gathered from 
an examination of the detail presented herewith. 

Some of the partitions throughout the house con- 
sist of a double wall or are solid and 2 in. 
thick. Where the solid partitions were used the 
Keyridge sheet was fastened at the floor and at the 
ceiling and run in a vertical position. A temporary 
wooden support was extended through the center 
partition horizontally and well braced from the 
floor, this support being removed after the first 
coat of plaster had been applied. 

The stairs were also reinforced with Keyridge, 
the sheet being bent to take the special form of each 
stair. The concrete was then applied with a trowel 
to the proper thickness. 

The concrete slab for the roof was applied in the 
same manner as that for the floor. In order to 
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Details Showing the System of Construction That Was Used 
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titions consists of Keyridge on wood studs, the 
latter being placed 16 in. on centers. Regular stand- 
ard mixture of plaster was used for the interior 
partitions, which are tinted a cream color and 
have a sand finish. All plastering was applied to 
the smooth side of Keyridge and all corners were 
protected with ‘“Edmanco” corner beads. 

On top of the floor joists were placed No. 24 Key- 
ridge sheets having the groove side up. On this 
was placed two inches of concrete with wood sleep- 


provide nailing grounds for the roofing tile small 
strips of wood were embedded in the concrete at 
the proper distance on centers so that each and 
every tile could be securely nailed and held perma- 
nently in position. The roof was covered with 
Edwards Metal Spanish Tile, which are made from 
a special brand of tin plate and are 10 x 14 in. in 
size. All metal tiles were given a good coating 
both sides of special “Edmanco” paint in exact 
imitation of grey tile in color. 
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Interior of the Dining Room with a View of the Living Room Beyond 


The fioors in the rooms of the main story are placed the finish floors of hardwood. The rooms in 
double. The sub-floor consists of sheathing boards the second story have 2-in. yellow pine flooring. 
running diagonally and nailed to the sleepers em- The wood trim in the living room and dining 
bedded in concrete, and then on top of them were room is of quarter sawed oak finished in fumed oak. 


A Modern Fire-Resisting Cottage—View in the Living Room Looking Toward the Open Fire Place 
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The beam ceiling is of similar finish in both rooms. 
The dining room has a plate rail to match the bal- 
ance of the finish. The kitchen and the bedroom on 
the first floor have white pine trim. 

The rooms on the second floor have white pine 
trim treated with three coats of white lead well 
rubbed and a finish coat of white enamel with ma- 
hogany stools and picture molding. The doors are 
also finished in mahogany. 

A house constructed as here described is fire- 
resisting to an extent to assure low rates of insur- 
ance and is especially adapted for the rural or 
suburban districts where fire protection is usually 
found in a limited degree. 

The cottage was erected for Louis Robertson 
Hildreth at Calvin Cliff, Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in accordance with plans prepared by New- 
comb & Jenkins, Cincinnati, who were both the ar- 
chitects and the builders. 

The Keyridge Reinforcement as well as the Metal 
Spanish Tile were furnished by the Edwards Mfg. 
Co., 423-443 Eggleston Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Graduation Exercises of the New York 
Trade School 


The thirty-fifth annual commencement of the 
New York Trade School, Sixty-seventh Street and 
First Avenue, New York City, was observed with 
appropriate ceremonies on the evening of March 
29 when graduates, relatives and friends filled the 
auditorium to overflowing. The guests of honor 
included members of the Board of Trustees and 
representatives of the trade associations. 

The exercises were opened by President R. Fulton 
Cutting, who in his usual graceful manner and in 
well-chosen words urged upon the graduates the 
fact that their future depends upon the proficient, 
honest and intelligent application of the training 
gained in the school. Many employers have no idea 
of trade education, but they can be shown what the 
trade school education means by the work grad- 
uates do. There is plenty of room at the top, and 
to get there, even under fair competition, means 
hard, honest work. Persistency and determination 
are essential factors—only through the exercise of 
honesty, sobriety and persistency in trade work 
comes success. A large number of graduates are 
now employers. With these ideals uppermost in the 
mind, and with a good character success is assured. 
Graduates were advised to join the trade union, 
which is a protection against conscienceless employ- 
ers, even though it has narrow views on trade 
education. ‘Keep your heads sound and clear,” he 
said. ‘Remember that you had the advantage of 
training, and influence the unions to take a broader 
view of this subject.” 

Prof. Charles A. Beard of Columbia University 
made the commencement address, in the course of 
which he related instances from the life and work 
of Abraham Lincoln to inspire the young man ready 
to take up their life work. He pointed out that 
Lincoln was not in a log cabin of the poorest type. 
His father was a worthless man, and his mother 
died when Lincoln was still a child. From his step- 
mother the boy first learned of industry, courage 
and hope. He was truly educated in the school of 


adversity—he was self-taught. He studied not 
many books, but few. He spent hours at study 
alone in his poverty and adversity, and there he 
gained the virtues that perpetuate his name as that 
of a great American. Courage, patience, charity 
and humor in times of adversity were among his 
great qualities. It has been truly said that out of 
Abraham Lincoln’s life have come the ‘vibrations 
of deathless music.” 

The total number of graduates for the season 
was 115, of which 72 were in the day classes and 43 
in the evening classes. 

The “honor” man of the carpentry class was Wil- 
liam Miller of Brooklyn; of the class in plastering, 
Ernest Greenhalgh of West New York, N. J.; of 
the class in sheet metal work, William R. Yunker, 
Newark, N. J.; of the steam fitting class, William 
G. Knoll of Brooklyn; of the class in sign painting, 
Frederick Rieger of New York City. 

In the electrical class the honor men were: 

John HE. Hoey, Jr., Ridgefield Park, N. J. 
Howard M. Halpin, Bethel, Conn. 


Frederick L. Kirk, Bethel, Conn. 
Peter F. Reynolds, Jr., Astoria, L. I. 


The honor men in the plumbing class were: 


Fred R. Robertson, Bayside, N. Y. 
Eugene J, Miller, Elmira, N. Y. 
James M. Cawley, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Philip G. Armknecht, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Nathan Klein, Taunton, Mass. 

Alvin Frevert, Lindenhurst, N. Y. 
William H. Grau, Rensselaer, N. Y. 

The annual prize given by the Manhattan branch 
of the New York Master Plumbers’ Association for 
proficiency in plumbing was a gold medal in the 
form of a Maltese cross on a circular background 
suspended from a horizontal bar bearing the name 
of the school. In the center of the gold field was 
the seal of the association surrounded by a blue cir- 
cle bearing its name. The reverse side, inscribed 
with the winner’s name, stated that the medal was 
for good workmanship, knowledge of plumbing 
theory and practical application. The medal was 
presented to Fred R. Robertson, son of Fred Rob- 
ertson, a master plumber at Bayside, L. I. The ex- 
ercises were brought to an end by the order of sing- 
ing “America,” after which the work of the stu- 
dents was inspected by the visitors. 


Big Buildings for Brooklyn 


Among the improvements recently commenced in 
Brooklyn mention may be made of three large rein- 
forced concrete loft buildings, one of which will 
cover an area 200x125 ft. and rise twelve stories 
in height, while another will cover a site 460 x 75 
ft. in area and rise six stories in height. The 
third building is a twelve-story and basement fac- 
tory, 101x106 ft., which will occupy a site on 
Washington Street facing the Brooklyn Bridge. The 
plans have been prepared by Architect William 
Higginson, 13 Park Row, New York City, and the 
contract for the work has been let to the Turner 
Construction Company, 11 Broadway, New York. 


a es 


Plans have been filed by George & Edward Blum, ~ 


architects of New York City, for a twelve-story loft 
building to be erected in West Thirty-eighth Street, 
at a cost of $250,000. 
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Cabinet Work for the Carpenter 


Constructing That Comfortable Piece of Furni- 


ture Known as the 


‘Day-Bed’’—Various Details 


By PAu D. OTTER 


rest during the day; a lounge or sofa,” as 

the dictionary tells us. There is no other 
form of furniture which is being brought back 
from the past with more reason. Our present day 
is lived so fully and intensely that there is need of 
putting on the brakes, slowing down and coming to 
a distinct pause at sometime midway of bedtime. 
A couch, sofa or davenport, located in one of the 
lower rooms of the home is a provision which will 
meet not only the requirements of modern furnish- 
ing, but will ever offer a haven of rest if not a hasty 
nap, when the spirit lags, or time does not permit 
one to retire for rest in bed. Did you ever notice 
that in some—men and women—daily vigilance is 
so imperative that it is thought unmanly, or sug- 
gesting weakness, to seek a bed in daylight? No! 
Fatigue and nerve weariness must be lived through 


[= “day-bed” is an ancient form—‘“used for 
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Again, it would be better to err in a final upholstery 
height of say 16 in., rather than over 18 in., where: 
such a deep seat is concerned. You will observe 
that beyond the height of the side rail E, the up- 
holstery height will be somewhat dependable upon 
character of mattress F, and the tension of spring 
work supported by slats D. 

With some it may not be possible to have the 
frame furnished by a skilled upholsterer, and with 
this in mind a simple substitute method is given 
which will present a becoming outward appearance. 
For this reason the upholstery description precedes 
the description of what will prove a very simple 
piece of woodwork in the hands of an interested 
woodworker. 

The plan suggested, to avoid expense of special 
made mattress, or box mattress with over-mattress, 
is to cut down a regular bed mattress to a width of 
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Cabinet Work for the Carpenter—Fig. 1—Front View of a “Day-bed” 


unrelentingly until the customary bedtime, when the 
bed in the upper room relieves the body from fatigue 
and the mind from the cares of the day. 

The revival of the “day-bed” is not to reproduce 
it in the proportions of a bed, but more to bring 
back its usefulness and hold to its full body length 
of not less than 6 ft. between ends. 

Its depth of 33 in. is ample to preserve a proper 
form for the living room, large hall or sun parlor. 
With these proportions it has a dual purpose as a 
sofa for several persons, or a full length reclining 
couch, which also can be used in a comfortable way 
at night on occasions when all bed rooms are occu- 
pied. With this double purpose in view, the prin- 
cipal aim should be to have its height from the floor 
made the same as a comfortable upholstered arm- 
chair, allowing for such a large piece as this to be 
fitted with casters. It might be well then in laying 
out a working detail drawing to secure the casters 
to be used, or know their height, for there can be 
no cutting off of legs in this form of “spade leg.” 


30 in. There are few homes where a used mattress 
may not be used for this purpose. 

A sharp carving knife drawn several times along 
a straight edge will sever the material at the proper 
width. A new facing of ticking may then be very 
readily box-edged in like manner to the other three 
sides by any needlewoman. 

This will give a mattress 3 ft. x 6 ft., and pre- 
sumably 4 or 5 in. in thickness, depending on quality 
of original filling. As for a suitable and becoming 
cover or spread to mattress there are many cheap 
to expensive patterns of made-up couch covers run- 
ning from jute to expensive tapestry material. In 
connection with the selection of the cover, it is pos- 
sible to select an appropriate piece of goods for 
both ends, inside and out, which will match in 
character, or be of the same tone as the cover to the 
mattress. Denims and terry of a good grade are 
very satisfactory also, for covers and ends. 

Differing from the covering of the bed mattress, 
the spread in this case will completely envelop the 
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edges, and the surplus be tacked under the mat- 
tress, or disposed of on the inside of the rail, which 
will enable the cover to be removed frequently. 
You must know your mattress thickness so that the 
rails # will not be more than 3 in. below its sur- 
face or sufficient to contain it without exposing the 
under part. Should the rails be too high, a person 
of some weight will depress the mattress and springs 
to the uncomfortable striking point. 

Now for the system of springs which support the 
mattress, for it is a system of five springs to a slat 
(D) depth, and nine rows in length. Each spring 
with a slight padding of burlap is secured with 
staples to the slat. With a disposition of slats and 
springs properly spaced, the upper control of the 
springs may now be started from the back to the 
front. Cutting nine pieces of heavy twine to a 
generous length for back to front springs, cut also 
five full lengths for end-to-end springs. You will 
observe the purpose is to so start tieing with a 
surplus end of twine that each top of coil spring 
will be tied and caught up on the opposite side with 
a knot, and with care in holding the spacing cor- 
rectly, pass on from back to front spring of first 
slat leaving hang ample surplus of twine. The 
“springing up” work begins from the back to front 
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Cabinet Work for the Carpenter—Fig. 2—End View of 
“Day-bed” with Detail of Foot and Scroll End 


by driving a 10-oz. tack at end of cleat D to which, 
before driving in, fasten twine with a slip knot, 
then drive home and lock with another well directed 
tack. Draw the twine upward, meanwhile pressing 
the first spring down about 2 in., engaging the top 
coil wire with a slip knot on the outside. Pass it 
across and secure it to the opposite side with a slip 
knot. 

Care must now be observed to press down with 
a straight edge the remaining springs in the row 
to the required height before securing the surplus 
end of the twine in front by tacks in the same man- 
ner as at the start. Continue with the next row 
and so on, then in like manner with each spring to 
the opposite end until the five rows are cross-tied. 
The springs for this purpose are what are used for 
sofa and couch work, and should be double-cone in 
shape, 8 in. high and the usual diameter of 6 in. 
A cover of cheap canvas, or low grade denim, or 
silesia may now be seamed and with ample margin, 
tacked over one side of the minor rail at the bottom 
and lightly stretched up and over the springs to the 
other side and down at the ends, thus making a 
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surface well calculated to receive the loose mattress. 

Padding the ends may now begin, noting that the 
purpose will be to have mattress and padding press 
fairly together. The board A with the added cleat 
piece B is in the nature of a rough head board 
securely joining the two scroll ends, and is fastened 
to them in a diagonal manner, forming a solid foun- 
dation to build up in a conforming manner the 
upholstery filling consisting of part tow, curled hair 
and top layer of cotton. The open space between 
the head board A and the end rails is covered with 
tightly stretched canvas or upholstery webbing. 
This forms a surface to fill against with tow, hair 
and cotton, using a stout twine and an upholsterer’s 
circular needle to hold it in place at frequent in- 
tervals, and using tacks and twine over the head 
board to hold it in place, meanwhile working and 
molding the material to the proper form full up to 
edges and end of scroll when a coarse piece of cot- 
ton cut to full size is tacked, starting from the 
inside of the end rail. 

Before tacking the cover in place put the final 
layer of cotton over tow and hair, and pull the cloth 
upward, over and well under the end board A, press- 
ing and molding with the hands. You will then 
know whether the material is to be added or removed 
before tacking down to a well-shaped roll. 

The sides of cloth are now to be con- 
formed neatly in a rounded manner and 
tacked against cleat C, provided for that 
purpose. Care in conforming this under- 
cover will make the work of putting on the 
outer cover a simple matter, edging it with 
a proper gimp and finishing nails. 

The cover for outside of ends should be 
put over and under the cloth and finished 
with the same gimp and nails as on the 
inside. 

Large well-filled pillow cushions will 
naturally be suggested later on in giving 
such a seat a broken outline and added 
comfort. 

By the use of eight legs brought to a 
spade-shape foot as shown, and the upper 
part finished to a square of 1% x 1% in 
the frame of the bed will consist of an oblong 
frame 33 x 7534 in. The lower rail is 1 in. x 2 in. 
x 114 in., finished off flush with top of posts which 
set forward slightly. Rails may be treated with 
two grooved lines, or have a channeled effect as 
shown. Between the front and back intermediate 
legs there should be well secured cross bars, and 
on the lower inner edge of front and back rail, a 
well secured square support, partly notched out for 
slat spring support, D, which are % x 5 in. wide. 
The upper scroll posts when prepared and treated 
in keeping with the lower rails and leg squares are 
then framed up with end rails and side rails ZL. 
The entire frame is then jointed off to a careful 
fitting and secured by glue and dowels to the lower 
bed. Reinforce on the inside with necessary glue 
and corner blocking and provide cleating for up- 
holstery as explained. 

As the frame is a simple treatment of the “Adam 
style” it is recommended in mahogany, birch, gum 
or walnut rather than in oak. The finish should 
be a dull rub, and let me remark right here that it’s 
a good plan to use plenty of elbow grease. 
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Features of Armory Construction 


Erecting the Drill Hall Frame and Placing 
the Concrete of a Modern Armory Building 


in the West is undoubtedly that of the 

Second Infantry Armory now rapidly near- 
ing completion in Chicago, having a frontage of 
236° ft. in West Madison Street, and extending 
through to Monroe Street, a distance of 266 ft. An 
alley leads through the center of the block parallel 
with West Madison Street, and in order in build 
across this alley it was necessary to supply alleys 
on both sides of the building from the center of 
the block to Monroe Street. This produced a T- 
Shaped structure, the West Madison Street frontage 
of which is three stories and basement in height 
with a large central tower five stories high and a 
rear arched drill 
hall 300 ft. wide, 
126 ft. long and 
90 ft. high. 

The building 
is of fireproof 
construction 
throughout with 
reinforced con- 
crete foundation 
walls and floors, 
including the 
balcony, which 
extends around 
three sides of 
the drill hall. In 
the basement 
are twenty-eight 
shower __ baths, 
general toilets, 
wardrcbe ac- 
commodations 
for 7000 people, 
boiler and fan 
rooms, wagon 
storage connect- 
ed with the alley 
by a wide run- 
way, also an up- 
to-date range 
for rifle and pistol practice for 

On the first floor are two field gun company 
rooms, quarters for the hospital corps, the band, the 
quartermaster’s department, and twelve company 
rooms facing the drill hall. The second floor con- 
tains quarters for the medical examiner and various 
staff and commanding officers. On the third floor 
is a gymnasium, a banquet hall, shower baths, 
smoking rooms, kitchen, etc. The fourth floor 
has two signal corps rooms, and the fifth floor, 
storage and fan rooms. 

Some of the construction features of greatest 


QO: E of the largest National Guard structures 


Interior of Armory Building During Process of Construction 


the men. 


interest to builders are undoubtedly the methods 
used in erecting the large arched frame for the drill 
hall and placing the concrete in the extensive area 
covered by the building. 

The roof and balcony of the drill hall are carried 
by three hinge arches having a span of 198 ft. and 
a height of 89 ft. measured between the pins. They 
are spaced 37 ft. apart and are connected by deep 
latticed struts on which are carried the curved 
purlins which support the roof. In the course of 
erection the arches were assembled on the ground 
and completely riveted to make two building seg- 
ments each about 120 ft. long. They were erected 
by a steel traveler 38 ft. square and 38 ft. high, on 
which were 
mounted two 90- 
ft. booms. The 
heels of the seg- 
ments were first 


lifted into the 
cast supporting 
shoes and the 


heel pins driven. 
Each boom was 
then attached to 
a segment near 
the crown pin 
and the two seg- 
' ments lifted 
Ssimultane- 
ously by rocking 
them back on the 
heel pin until 
the crown pin 
holes registered, 
thus permitting 
the crown pin to 
be driven. By 
| this method the 
booms were re- 
quired to lift 
only about one- 
fourth of the 
weight of the 
arch, the total weight of which was about 36 tons. 

All of the immense amount of concrete required 
in connection with the building was mixed in two 
one-third yard “Standard” low charging mixers, 
made by The Standard Scale & Supply Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. The materials for the concrete were 
delivered by motor trucks around the building near 
the points where it was to be used, and the mixers 
moved along as the work progressed, thus permit- 
ting a considerable quantity of the concrete to be 
spouted directly from the mixers into the “forms,” 
and when delivering in carts it was necessary to 
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wheel the concrete only a short distance. The 
portability of the mixers also enabled them to be 
moved several times during the progress of the 
work by simply picking them up bodily by the 
travelers and carrying to a position where it was 
desired to mix additional concrete. When laying 
concrete for the floor of the drill hall the same 
method was pursued, thus rendering it unnecessary 
to wheel any of the materials a long distance. 

For placing the concrete in the balcony the mixer 
was stationed near the center of the drill hall and 
equipped with concrete tower and spout. The latter 
was suspended-from the steel frame of the drill hall, 
as shown in the picture, so that it delivered concrete 
to a bin on an elevated platform, from which it was 
gated into wheelbarrows for distribution. The 
reader will readily note that the economy of a large 
part of this construction work was obtained in a 
measure through the portability of the mixers used, 
as this afforded a great saving in the amount of 
manual labor required both in delivering the ma- 
terial to the mixers and the concrete to the forms. 

The plans of the armory were prepared by State 
Architect James B. Dibelka, and the general con- 
tract was executed by C. E. Carson Co., City Hall 
Square Building, Chicago, II. 


Building in Manhattan in March 


According to the Bureau of Buildings for Man- 
hattan, New York, plans were filed in March for 
46 new structures, costing $5,262,800, as compared 
with 47 costing $4,134,025 in March, 1915. 

Among the more important improvements for 
which permits were issued’in March were a $400,- 
000 addition to the Hotel’: Apthorpe at Broadway and 
Ninety-fourth Street; a $450,000 four-story stu- 
dents’ building for Barnard College, on Claremont 
Avenue, just above 116th Street; a $600,000 duplex 
studio apartment building, fifteen stories high, at 
Central Park West and Sixty-seventh Street; a 
$350,000 five-story power plant, corner of Water 
Street and Burling Slip; a $150,000 six-story show- 
room and loft buildings on Thirty-third Street, ad- 
joining the Astor Court Building; a $300,000 
twelve-story loft at 104 to 110 Green Street; two 
five-story flats at 188 to 150 Haven Avenue, to cost 
$200,000; a six-story telephone exchange, corner of 
Manhattan Avenue and 108th Street; a $100,000 
twelve-story office building on Cortlandt Street, 
west of Broadway; a $170,000 twelve-story build- 
ing for the Lenox School on East Seventy-eighth 
Street and East Seventy-seventh Street; an $80,000 
six-story dwelling for Harris Fahnestock on Sixty- 
sixth Street, west of Madison Avenue; a $250,000 
twelve-story factory building on Thirty-eighth 
Street, east of Sixth Avenue; a $225,000 six-story 
factory, corner of Frankfort and Rose Streets; a 
$140,000 twelve-story loft, adjoining Lord & Taylor, 
on Thirty-ninth Street, west of Fifth Avenue; a 
$100,000 six-story warehouse on Sixtieth Street, 
east of Broadway; a $140,000 six-story flat at 341 
to 347 West Forty-fifth Street, and a $150,000 
twelve-story loft on Thirty-eighth Street. 
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Brooklyn, N. Y., is contemplating a public library 
for the Prospect Park Plaza which will cost in the 
neighborhood of $600,000. 
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Building Trades Wages for 1916 


We have received from Roswell D. Tompkins, 
secretary of the United Board of Business Agents 
of the Building Trades of the Borough of Manhat- 
tan and vicinity, New York, the prevailing rate of 
wages in various branches of the building trades 
for 1915. This schedule is based on 8 hr. work 
per day, except on Saturday, when work in the 
building trades ceases at noon. 


*Asbestos workers, boiler felters, pipe coverers, insu- 


VACOTS: 5.2 's-cleislala ole. Susie tere susueie eee eles: atone aye $4.75 
*Asbestos workers? ‘helpers’: 52.025. 2s.) Gone oe 3.00 
Blue stone cutters, flaggers, bridge and curb setters.... 4.50 
Blue stone cutters’ helpers) (2526.8 ssn eee 3.00 
Bricklayers) usc eS ghaesesie la cae ee 6.00 
Bricklayers’, helpergi™. tie) wioctenrcehe 40 cee 3.00 
*Carpenters; and, framers. .5-.5-2..2) eee oe eee 5.00 
*Cabinet. makers 5. eis. dis sncesd fee oe 5.00 
*Cement, and ‘concrete masons. = 12.0 nee eee 5.00 
*Cement, conerete and asphalt laborers...) ee eee 3.00 
Derrickmen-‘and ‘riggzers’ jy...) aoe eee 4.00 
* Decorators, and gildersi(7 oa -/- ss) een ee » 4.50 
Decorative art glass workers: 2-)..0:.5 sen oe ee 5.00 
Elevator constructors) fa5.. ee oes noe eee 5.28 
Hlevator constructors’ nelpers 5... eae. ene 3.40 
*Hlectrical workers) i. V5.0 ae eee On ee 4.80 
*Electricians? helpers ice ssicls nue eee 2.20 
*Hlectrical fixture workers 2295... «ee ee 4.80 
Engineers, .stationary: (ss kedeuotes. Coe 4.50 


lingineers, portable hoisting, etc., $30.25 weekly; by the 
GAY wwe ws aides bead aude ig bce ale eloeieds oe 
Ingineers on boilers, pumps or pile driving ma- 


CHINES eli Eai,F dhe ses Ckasiapn ghey oetgns Meek veec Re eee ae ee $30.00 weekly 
engineers on all excavating, broken time by the day 

S16. 0:0 iene Siena: pie. oat shana, eight el erat tha: Oh EC eae $30.00 weekly 
PETAMEYS sca jaiole sza.ls otis po islle! ape Gules) bow el Moe er 
Granite. cutters! 2 575 Nica Saat absa < oa eto te 5.00 
CO EW AU.) tenet ae ere Mr, Armee Se ES 3.50 
House shorers, movers and sheath pilers...........)/" 3.75 
House shorers’; helpers... .\s 00 6s) as ee 2.65 
Housesmiths, bridgemen and structural ironworkers.... 5.30 
*Tronworkers, bronze,. metal furniture and metal trim 

WOPKETS oak gneh aevcte tyne SBE ces OAR. 0 ea 5.30 
*Ironworkers’ ‘helpers iaiS ys ers cl a sk 3.50 
Ironworkers’“apprentices (ase eneed oe 3.00 
Metallic lathers® .!cjsj-ce tap ners ieee seis ee 
Marble: cutters and \"settersmy a aa) i Sue 
Marble carvers Vir... auch ite ee ake eee 6.00 
Marble polishers, -<).54)sap dee nie che contain. (Sse 4.40 
Marble ' sawyers “4.0. gy ee tics ce ign, Le ae 4.68 
Marble ‘bed ‘rubbers “iu yaaweues sane oo ee ee 4.95 
Marble -eutters’? hélpers@ jae va. ess oe ee oe 3.25 

Rigging ».and cranes operators’ 2.2.) see 3.75 

*Mosaic#workers 4.)\)) ania eee 4.50 
*Mosaic+ workers’ -helpens jn see oe. ee 3.00 
Machine: stone: workersseq. ie ee. 0 ee * del Sete ie 4.50 
Machinists: of ‘all description +2. .9...., -. 2. a eee é 
*Paper hangers'o.). Ae. eee te cs en Price list 
Plate: and’ sheet ‘glass: elaziersian.). sds). . oe : 
Plasterers, plain and ornagmentali..7).. |... oe ee 0 
Plasterer modelersiii seen $30.00 to $100.00 weekly 
Plasterers’ helpers’ (after May 1,293.50). 72 Saale .25 
*Plumbers-andgas fitters: 0) eee os ie. . oe 5.50 
* Painters 4% 655 sists mb) o ie nce ele ene eee tao 3d a ee 4.00 
*Painter-decorator, painter-striper, painter-gilder...... 4.50 
*Painter-letterer, painter-grainer)......0..).. eee 4.50 
Riggers on machinéry, dynamos, boilers, etc............ 4.00 


*Roofers, tar, felt, composition, damp and waterproofers 4.25 
Rockmen and excavators 


i ee CeO a ee i SCC NCA TCM a CONANT IONE city Slike Ach mati - 


nel 
Sheet metal workers, coppersmiths, tinsmiths, metal 
TOOLET'S 55: vise ith cre Se Oe eee 


Slate and tile-rodfers! 2/3 eaj ees cee cs. «sri ena 
Steam, hot water and general pipe fitters............. 5.50 
Steam. fitters’? helpers = tien demeern tie ois. eas ee 3.00 
Tile layers (after Jans7d; .19075" $6200). . «1c. 2 5.50 
Tile“layers) helpersius An euaeiae meee 3.25 
*Varnishers © 2... Us mae ene cee nee acsns eo 4.00 
Wood lathers 4.3.5... oo sie sue eect ctase G2 oes me On 6.40 
Wood). carvers and “modelé@rsiies: 1.95.05 vena 5.00 
*Subject to change. bs 


Compensation for a practical foreman ranges 
from fifty cents to one dollar per day over and above 
schedule as shown. All recognized legal holidays 
and Sundays to be figured at “double time.” 


Buildings for San Francisco Presidio 


Plans have just been received at San Francisco 
Army headquarters for twenty sets of new quarters 
for line and field officers, to be built on the Presidio 
reservation, west of the Exposition grounds. The 
new quarters will be strictly fireproof, provision 
being made for either concrete, tile or brick con- 
struction. Attention was called forcibly to the need 
for better buildings at the Presidio several months 
ago, when a fire in one of the old officers’ homes 
caused the death of the family of a General. 
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New Publications 


House Wiring. By Thomas W. Poppe. 125 pages. 
Size 4x 7 in. Illustrated with Original En- 
gravings. Bound in flexible cloth. Published 
by Norman W. Henley Publishing Co. 
Price 50c. 


This is a practical little work of handy pocket 
size, now in its second edition. It is primarily 
intended for persons who are desirous of obtain- 
ing a practical knowledge of the installation of 
electric lighting systems, and the matter is pre- 
sented in a clear, non-technical manner. The ex- 
amples are of a practical nature, the author aim- 
ing to convey his knowledge in as few words as 
possible consistent with clarity. The work treats 
of the wiring of both finished and unfinished 
buildings, showing the three- and four-way cir- 
cuits. Bell and annunciator wiring, burglar 
alarms and appliances constitute separate chap- 
ters in connection with which wet and dry bat- 
teries are treated. Interesting information is pre- 
sented concerning the several conduit systems, 
plans and layout of electrical work, wiring and 
switch diagrams, etc. The installations described 
are in accordance with the rulings of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 


The Law of Architecture and Building. By Clin- 
ton H. Blake, Jr. 314 pages. Size 6x9 in. 
Bound in law canvas. Published by the Will- 
iam T. Comstock Co. Price $3.00. 


The architect many know how to design a build- 
ing and the builder may know how to erect it, but 
when it is necessary for either one of them to 
know just what are his rights, he is more or less 
at a disadvantage as to the methods of procedure. 
Many an architect and builder has suffered mone- 
tary loss because of ignorance of his rights and 
the uncertainty of his case often impels him to 
submit for fear of becoming worse involved. The 
work under review is intended to show the exact 
status of the builder in relation to the architect, 
the architect in relation to the builder, and the 
relation of both to the owner, together with the 
extent of the liabilities of each. A number of 
actual cases and standard legal forms and con- 
tracts contribute to a complete, yet simple, ex- 
position of the laws governing contractors and 
architects. 


Handwork in Wood. By William Noyes. 231 
pages. pizee.6x9 » in. 304 illustrations. 
Bound in cloth. Published by the Manual 
Arts Press. Price $2.00. 

This book, now in its fifth edition, is by a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and is intended primarily for teachers 
of woodwork, the author’s experience well fitting 
him to make his ideas of interest to instructors. 
Professional and amateur workers in wood will 
also find much within its covers to clear up many 
points which may have been somewhat obscure 
to them. The story of the log is well told, the 
author taking his readers through the details of 
logging, then giving them a glimpse of the saw- 
mill and ends up his preliminary three chapters 
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with a section devoted to seasoning. He then 
devotes about seventy-five pages to the uses of 
various kinds of hand tools for working wood. 

The latter part of the book is devoted to explana- 
tions of “Wood Fastenings,”’ “Common Joints,” 
“Types of Wooden Structure,” “Principles of 
Joinery,” “Wood Finishing,” etc. 

Well executed photographic views and draw- 
ings illustrate the stages of construction and the 
necessary machinery to turn the raw log into a 
highly finished product. 


The Book of Thrift. By T. D. MacGregor. 349 
pages. Size 5 x 74%. Bound in cloth. Pub- 
lished by Funk & Wagnalls Co. Price $2.00. 


There are many books written on how to make 
and save money, but very few touch on the sub- 
ject of thrift. The author explains just what 
thrift is and tells of the enormous waste of the 
vast resources of our country. He shows how this 
waste is carried into the homes and business of 
the majority of our population. 

The ambitious young carpenter or builder may 
learn from this work many a practical hint which 
perhaps may be just the idea needed to turn the 
balance in his favor. He is told how to se- 
cure a desired education and how to start in 
business. It is pointed out to him how to secure 
the capital and credit for his business career: 
how to keep his money after he has made it, and 
indeed, the careful reader will find a helpful array 
of inspiring information which may well prove to 
be of practical money value to him. 


Wiring of Finished Buildings. By Terrell Croft. 
275 pages. Size 54% x 8% in. Illustrated 
with 205 diagrams, etc. Bound in cloth. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. Price 
$2.00. 

It has been estimated that only 8 per cent of 
the houses in this country have been wired for 
electricity, naturally, the bulk of the wiring has 
been done. in the larger cities, while the country 
sections have been sadly neglected. In many lo- 
calities there is no electrician handy and the 
builder is often called upon to do the work or at. 
least superintend its installation. Even if not. 
desirous of doing the work himself, he naturally 
wants to be sufficiently familiar with the subject. 
of house wiring to arrange the details, so as to 
enable the wiring to be easily and efficiently done. 
The book is a practical treatise on the subject in- 
dicated by the title. Methods of wiring, the plan- 
ning of installations, the necessary tools and their 
uses and fixtures are described so that the builder 
can make a good job if he is called upon to do 
the work. 


The general contract for the erection of the 1000- 
room hotel which the Pennsylvania Railroad is about 
erecting on the Seventh Avenue block-front, facing 
its terminal, New York City, has been secured by 
the George A. Fuller Company. The plans are be- 
ing prepared by McKim, Mead & White, the well- 
known architects of the city. 
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Brief Review of the Building Situation 


Building Operations for March in 126 Cities Show 
an Increase of 15.27 Per Cent Over March, 1915 


EW construction work at the present time is mak- 
ing comparison with a period a year ago when 
the country was emerging from the extreme de- 
pression growing out of the European War, and 

the gain therefore for March, 1916, is not as striking as 
were the two previous months, although reports at hand 
from 126 cities show building operations to be larger by 
15.27 per cent than they were in March, 1915. 

Taking the Eastern section of the country, from which 
reports are at hand from forty-seven cities, there are 
thirty showing a decrease and seventeen an increase as 
compared with March last year, with a resultant gain of 
4.6 per cent. The accompanying table shows the rela- 
tive activity prevailing in the various cities. 


CITIES OF EASTERN STATES 


March, March, 
1916 1915 
ZAIDATY few luce bois Were ete onehcheine eeeetememese $199,090 $342,855 
PAIILONCO WI 3s obs Geeks een Seetetat ene 100,310 127,780 
A LEO OTA | cue 2) a hehe arene renee. seater 21,999 68,528 
IBY ONME cess. 5 Rsiaeelenenn ene items 42,440 39,747 
Binghaniton “50 6).cc-seye ars cheese eee 1795939 138,878 
Boston s.<)iee sees lt ede Aledo eeeeene helenae 3,967,000 4,719,000 
IBrocKtOn we «oa. 6 2 o seu: ere 44,285 186,008 
Buflalor h... sao herr eon eee ee 899,000 830,000 
Hast) ‘Oranges: ciecs sven Geese ates 60,018 86,732 
BWliza beth? ee. he cickis, eee we eas 118,723 96,502 
AD (eee cee OES ae. Sd Sod ea 218,799 296,966 
Harrisburgeyy)..'2 isc eee eee 158,668 152,750 
PrartfLordiay sees iss: 3h Ae ee 853,305 706,237 
Haverhill) G23.222.0.2 eee eee ee 25,700 87,250 
Hoboken erie ac iacs aeis a eee cena 6,036 47,450 
Holy oKe Fiat ns. Se Dee ee 118,950 24,675 
LP ViNSCORM es «,. 1s cikeies. StRnenemelenciede ce 56,894 79,360 
a OP BOY h CLEM a peu ratect adeseeemeet cn sia stes 333,123 657,135 
Tia WlenGe) So. os siivdcs Relocate the 300,405 288,880 
Manchester \.)) +2151 sels eee. 105,605 83,080 
Montelair ties ci). uti os he Rea eens 51,702 106,828 
Newark (Siar « avcasss s0 nego po eee 783,790 643,392 
New Bedford. <2 2272....< saree 495,625 587,775 
NGW Haven. ciciaic.« «cn eel eeeneeierene 520,560 825,470 
New York: 
Manhattamt a1 nia touch heer ren 8,580,439 4,965,380 
Bronx <i 82 3 eis cass Sissche ole terete 2,285,938 2,668,112 
Brooklyn = sgh saidioe leks eter 4,250,128 4,296,815 
QUueENS so ee Gils s 2 Ro eee 2,717,144 1,906,152 
Richmond... oe. os00. caer es 206,229 245,492 
Niagara (Fallisy 4.02.5 ss 0% soe iain 309,062 38,450 
OTANBE bs Sis os okre oe ee 51,903 86,732 
PASSAIC ~eacse keen so nue Eee 94,106 288,360 
Paterson: i. ke Sis eee eer 107,268 76,973 
Philadelphia.) Wea. ciel. see eeneee 4,590,730 5,388,265 
Pittsburghe. sa. oe aioe = « eee eee 1,767,612 1,006,997 
Portland, JMe. woeeb es « ssc eee renee 110,525 161,750 
Reading ()/ 254 el ew wee 2 ee era 48,925 164,350 
RROCHESter | 2S sieas ee cecine els ser eee eee oe 596,243 1,000,000 
Schenectady < Facnes «tres teenie ree 61,860 81,336 
SCrantoOnj. .. ise ees Cee erates eee 40,490 102,124 
Springfield: . setae... keene nee 560,568 570,588 
SYPACUSE |. Jc) sie Sieteces = oeedet ateneeeie pera 177,745 520,533 
“Trenton. yt.'ccc seks =, eases ls ole e dens eee erent Resa 235,504 192,868 
TE TOY ees bisa shotele Sretenets Gane een eee 35,015 68,106 
WtiCar 4.2.5 d6at bee 37,925 94,855 
“"Wilkés=Barress sion cs cacao 173,255 257,752 
Worcester 2 420.cso ac eee 780,130 353,360 


From the middle section of the country reports from 
thirty-eight cities show an increase over March last 
year of 18.14 per cent, construction work being especial- 
ly active in Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, St. Louis, St. 
Paul, Sioux City and Toledo, while some of the more im- 
portant cities reporting a shrinkage in new work 
planned are Cincinnati, Cleveland and Milwaukee. 


CITIES IN MIDDLE STATES 
March, March, 
1916 1915 

Aron c\s 2c 22 Sec je 65 Re eee $524,715 $437,605 
Cedar Rapids e055 «..4 sates ene 95,000 152,000 
MOANEONG Wie. sc anoenenets ao careers 529,200 189,250 
Chicavo. 5. we cc8 Gat ee ere elas 11,477,100 7,403,750 
Cincinnati, Ve.cucae tae cient 948,500 1,356,124 
Cleveland «s adiicide ae terse eeaherapre einen 1,838,465 4,022,035 
Columbus > savee eioc ie oiler hones 868,938 519,200 
DAVGNDOLE s wotetin cd - @ clceeenc lan eletentets 96,084 73,865 
HAVCON IEEE iets ots ita eee 356,240 112,465 
Des, Moines. a2 .doaes oe eee 400,144 119,365 
Detroityyys oh. he sak tn ole ees 3,677,785 2,839,490 
POR A chy ere rt er a AG. ta 231,595 159,125 
Wast St) 7 Loavis.. 2. sotto asters 30,292 80,955 
WVATIS Valle! we by cies ates potent hetcre 139,490 402,327 
TOV GW eay Me) Vine cies ornaments aleaere ns 115,425 254,290 


CITIES IN MIDDLE STATES (Continued) 


March, March, 
1916 1915 
Grand Rapids; cee ese eee 617,020 260,429 
Indianapolis! \s% on. cate ster eisai 906,268 889,349 
Kansas Gity Mow. ee den pei ee 1,226,619 848,595 
Kansas Citys Kan epee eee 55,460 165,285 
Laima ts eeak eh aise eee ee 216,925 150,325 
Lincoln 4.3 nee Ce ee eee 153,040 97,450 
MilWaukee2ii cc oe lees alan eae 690,798 942,921 
Omaha. | jscocs. co eee ee Ea ae 346,805 332,860 
Peoria) Cee eee eee ate 151,170 159,178 
QUINCY’. isipe wines a eee te sae ateaae 87,695 185,402 
Saginaw: 2.6 ieee eee 10,940 81,215 
St, FOS Dy Gere sgnnete Gees Las eueMeneeene tere ates 214,303 50,903 
St. Lovis che es. cos Oe ee eee erie Oy eee 1,268,878 
St. Paull oF Sire Save eee etehs oerchere te neers 1,064,452 22,624 
Sioux (City. ae ees eh aeyere te einen roe 552,680 167,675 
South: Bendis eee eee cree rere 12,529 43,547 
Spring held sin aremosuretlere wnlees etereetne 670,785 88,920 
Superior, “WiSs annie same teeeiions 18,255 67,235 
Terre Haute mon. ocean tet 48,235 57,580 
TOLOAO: ts Anish cee cepa beste len ee ieee kences 1,022,495 763,258 
Topelkal’ io isle telat calstrepeieite aie eine 51,440 73,500 
Wichita; ciiainiy cicicia aneeient eyetoieisare 145,950 27,900 
Youngstown so ace see ce eee 176,313 148,295 


In the Southern section of the country the increased 
activity as compared with March last year is especially 
noticeable, twenty-four cities reporting show eighteen 
increases and six decreases with a resultant gain of 
38.16 per cent. This is due in large measure to the 
greater amount of work planned in Atlanta, Baltimore, 
Dallas (Tex.), Nashville, Norfolk (Va.), Richmond and 


Washington. 
CITIES IN SOUTHERN STATES 


March, March, 
1916 1915 

Atlanta: 1. .egastnie sree noener eens $458,401 $267,417 
Baltimore 25.5 5.4\ cece ee eats eee 1,300,212 882,701 
Birmingham” j.4so- see eee ee 188,426 154,555 
Chattanooga” 4.5 ssn eee ieieeetet 184,015 40,865 
Corpus» Christi: 22.79 eee 18,625 17,423 
Dallas;. Tex), 3) scicta ie centers 452,891 147,690 
Fort Worth aoe tes tee eee 202,992 125,930 
Funtinge ton” eeyiccetenctan eae eieeemonene tet 68,975 390,800 
Jackson Ville’ is)40 seein so eee re 66,100 259,500 
Louisville: 222: Siig eee eels 576,730 518,100 
MACON 2% Ce ideterete Giaketene Vite enone ereaone 42,968 84,351 
Memphis | 4; 228th. cdc eee ier ie 306,060 345,785 
Miami (5... eee eee ee einenenerors 96,700 89,200 
Montgomery s) os some eee acen: 47,849 11,765 
Nashville icine cee oe cere aenenenencniceens 352,884 190,570 
New Orleans) 32 s..os eee eres 248,936 194,385 
Norfolk, Va... Wace eomieaneisnee iene terse 1,276,139 180,694 
Richmond | we $ib.2 6 ete oe ieee 593,720 284,826 
Savannah |. ..osm cei: seen ene 57,300 132,700 
San Antonio (har eons oie Coenen 199,470 95,500 
Shreveport... sie canneehae epee dees eas 62,570 47,479 
TAIMDA ‘sive cus ove Chere ETE Rene ean etl> 116,245 116,387 
Washington (5.2)... nbeieneie ste etereriees 1,579,301 714,826 
Winston, Salem son aioe 171,000 70,452 


Coming now to the extreme Western section of the 
country, and including territory west of Denver, the vol- 
ume of building operations is 28.19 per cent as compared 
with March a year ago. The increased activity was es- 
pecially noticeable in Los Angeles, Oakland, Pasadena, 


San Francisco, Seattle and Spokane. : 
CITIES IN EXTREME WESTERN STATES 
March, March, 
1916 1915 
Berkeley, (Cal. . yan ene $160,000 $140,950 
Golorado: Springs 202s eee 27,617 22,700 
Denver | .i2és sth See eee 386,390 181,130 
Los, Angelesisii..) .dee ee eee 1,416,535 1,124,063 
Oakland > (2 .:Ah.cn) 0s eee eee eae 910,680 500,373 
Pasadena. |. .siemismiecs o sieieielenss aan 175,132 79,373 
Portland): Ore, fie eee cere 420,560 503,755 
Pueblo os visi cslee ce oeete se eee 40,454 8,3 
Sacramento: |. sacle cio eiie eee eke lee 109,497 148,725 
Salt ake’ City 22 2. eo see ieenet erates 314,550 209,385 
San. Diego: . fetas amc eee 203,312 94,685 
San Francisco™. ¢.00.08 neers 2,512,328 1,405,038 
San Jose-< .:4 Danese eee ee 53,635 97,97 
Se@attle. (oe cicic ovale e cheb cceneneinte aemeneneny a 735,785 689,675 
Spokane =. ack. oe ee eee cee 246,059 102,660 
Stockton: (.2:2.5 s.syeneue See eae eee 88,325 140,814 
TACOMA,» Psicnd ds aaa eee ee er * 168,122 192,450 


For the first quarter of the present year the increase 
over the corresponding three months of last year is 
most encouraging, and the outlook for 1916 is at least 
for an average amount of construction work. 


Builders’ Appliances and Equipment 


Some Things of Special Interest to Those Having to 
do with the Various Branches of the Builaing Business 


Important Purchase of Metal Lath Interests 


Under the above title we presented in our last issue 
brief announcement of the fact that the Sykes Metal 
Lath and Roofing Company, Warren, Ohio, had pur- 
chased the metal lath department of the Brier Hill Steel 
Company at Youngstown, Ohio, which was formerly 
operated under the name of the Garry Iron and Steel 
Company, Niles, Ohio. Supplementing this announce- 
ment we learn that the increased demand for Sykes ex- 


Wi Note perfect 
key over stud 


Fig. 1—Horizontal Section of Wall or Partition Showing Use 
of Sykes Expanded Cup Lath 


panded cup lath “self-furring,” has compelled the com- 
pany to make arrangements for materially increasing 
its manufacturing equipment and it is firmly believed 
that with the Garry plant it will be able to give its cus- 
tomers better service as well as the benefit of a very 
complete line of metal lath. The company is now able to 
furnish the following: 


“A” grade Cleveland Expanded Metal Lath 
“B” grade Cleveland Expanded Metal Lath 
Garry Metal Lath 

Diamond Mesh Metal Lath 

Sykes Expanded Cup Lath “Self-Furring” 
Sykes Trough Sheet Lath 


In addition to the above the company will turn out 
corner bead, wall ties, etc., and place itself in a position 
to promptly meet the wants of its rapidly increasing 
trade. In Fig. 1 we present a cross-section of a plas- 
tered wall or partition showing the use of Sykes ex- 
panded cup lath which is said to give greater durability 
by giving more weight. By its peculiar formation it re- 
inforces the wall, as clearly indicated in the cut, and 
“becomes a firmly imbedded backbone of strength.” 


Architects’ Specifications for Carey Building Materials 


An attractive publication bearing the above title has 
been prepared for distribution among architects and 
builders by the Philip Carey Co., 1020 Wayne Avenue, 
Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio. An interesting feature in 
connection with it is the statement that it has been 
compiled in conformity with the specifications of the 
American Institute of Architects and is therefore a 
valuable reference book for architects, engineers, con- 
tractors and prospective builders. The several Carey 
products are illustrated and instructions given for 
applying them. Reference is made to Carey Flexible 
Cement Roofing, which is built of a foundation of wool 
felt with a heavy body of asphalt cement above; Carey 
Asfaltslate Shingles, built on a base of heavy wool felt, 
saturated and coated with a waterproof asphalt com- 
pound, and finished with a heavy coating of crushed 
slate in permanent natural colors, red or green; Carey 
Ceil-Board, made of three sheets of chip stock bound 
together with Gilsonite asphalt cement and sized on 
both surfaces of the finished board with paraffine and 
furnished in six different finishes; Carey Rubber Roof- 
ings, having the surfacing materials embedded in the 


asphalt top coating while it is still hot, and the sheets 
then put through heavy rollers; Carey Elastite, used 
in concrete walls, piers, sidewalks and all construction 
work where it is necessary to provide for expansion of 
materials; Carey Fibrewove Insulating Paper, used as 
a paper lining for buildings, and said to be moisture- 
proof, vermin-proof, acid-proof, decay-proof, tempera- 
ture retarding and odorless, and Carey Percoproof, a 
damp-proofing compound made of a fusion of water- 
proof gums worked into a uniform mass without pores. 
Carey Magnesia and Asbestos Insulating Products, as 
given in the catalog, constitute a basis for the proper 
class of insulation to be used for certain fundamental 
conditions. The engineering department of the com- 
pany is ready to give any assistance possible in the 
solving of insulating problems. 


Change of Name of Sandusky Portland Cement Co. 


The corporate title of The Sandusky Portland Cement 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has recently been changed 
to that of “The Sandusky Cement Company,” the officers 
and directors in the new company being the same as 
those of the old concern. There will be no other changes 
of any kind whatever, the business of the company be- 
ing carried on as formerly, but the trade is requested to 
make special note of the new title and make use of the 
same in all correspondence. 


The “Grand” Concrete and Mortar Mixer 


There are many building contractors who, having 
occasion to make use of both a concrete and mortar 
mixer, but whose work will not always justify the 
purchase of two separate machines, are likely to be 
interested in the combination machine illustrated in 
Fig. 2, which is particularly adapted to meeting their 


Fig. 2—General View of the “Grand” Concrete and Mortar 
Mixer 


requirements. The combination machine which is being 
offered under the name “Grand,” has a capacity when 
operated as a concrete mixer of 7 to 8 cu. yd. of con- 
crete per hour, and when operated as a mortar mixer 
will supply from forty to fifty masons. The construc- 
tion is such that the machine can be quickly changed 
to mix either concrete or mortar, according to require- 
ments. The “Grand” mixer is rigidly built, is mounted 
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upon steel wheels 20 x 30 in. in diameter, with 3%%-in. 
thread, and is readily portable. The mixing trough 
contains twenty-six paddles, one-half of which are set 
at reverse angles in order to insure thorough mixing 
and tempering. The discharge end of the mixing 
trough is equipped with a self-locking grate that holds 
the mortar until it is thoroughly mixed. The machine 
is equipped with high-grade tub top and water-cooled 
4-hp. gasoline engine, which it is claimed is ample 
to operate it at its maximum capacity. The combina- 
tion mixer here shown is made by the Hall-Holmes 
Mfg. Co., Jackson, Mich., which has issued an attrac- 
tive folder relating to the machine and a copy of which 
can be obtained by any reader of THE BUILDING AGE 
upon application to the address given. 


Berger’s Exhibit at Complete Building Show 


We take pleasure in presenting herewith a photo- 
graphic reproduction of the display made at the recent 
Complete Building Show in Cleveland by the Berger 
Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio. This exhibit was unusually 
interesting and instructive inasmuch as it showed the 
company’s various products installed in a practical way, 


Fig. 3—Photographic View of Exhibit of Berger Mfg 


thus enabling architects, builders, contractors, engineers 
and others to readily understand their uses and ap- 
plications. Referring to the picture, Fig. 3, it will be 
seen that in the foreground at the left is displayed 
Berger’s metal lath attached to metal lumber studs and 
partially plastered; also Berger’s “Raydiant” sidewalk 
and vault light construction, clearly indicating the form 
used as a base, the reinforcing rods and the malleable- 
coated Tanex glass. One-half of it is cemented to show 
a finished installation and the other half the detail of 
construction. In the foreground at the right are shown 
Berger’s metal lath, corner beads, and base screed. The 
corner beads, as is well known, are used to protect cor- 
ners of plastered walls from cracking, chipping and 
breaking, while the base screed offers a permanent 
ground for the plaster above and the cement base below. 
Directly above these products are Berger’s pressed steel 
cores for displacing concrete and forming concrete joists 
for long spans in light or heavy construction; rib-trus 
and ferro-lithic reinforcing plates used for floors, roofs, 
partitions and side walls for all classes of buildings. 
In the background of the picture is shown the metal 
lumber floor construction which was used in the first 
floor of the $6000 prize house given away by the man- 
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agement of the Complete Building Show. In the rear 
of the booth is shown an I-joist used in the fire, load 
and water test made by Columbia University, New York 
City, some time ago for the benefit of the Building 
Bureaus of the city. 


Ransome Mixer Company, Ine. 


A. W. Ransome, for fourteen years vice president and 
general manager of the Ransome Concrete Machinery 
Company of Dunellen, N. J., having severed his connec- 
tion with the latter company, has organized the Ran- 
some Mixer Company, Inc., with headquarters at 35 
West Thirty-ninth Street, New York. This company 
will manufacture a line of concrete mixers and will also 
handle a line of contractors’ machinery as well as the 
Insley Line of Gravity Plants. 


Reynolds Shingle Bulletin 


In the March issue of the “Bulletin” of the H. M. 
Reynolds Asphalt Shingle Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
there is a most interesting article on “The Felt Situa- 
tion, 


” 


which explains, among other things, the reason 


. Co. at Recent Complete Building Show in Cleveland 


for the increasing cost of asphalt shingles. “The founda- 
tion of the roofing material,” it states, “was at first an 
experimental problem. Papers of various kinds were 
tried out but they were soon discarded because it was 
found impossible to properly saturate them. After a 
long series of experiments, manufacturers adopted a 
felt made of rags as being best suited to their demands. 
The rag felt possessed greater tensile strength and 
absorption properties, the real merit of asphalt roofing 
depending upon proper felt saturation so that it might. 
be thoroughly impervious to water. No substitute has: 
been found for felt, so that increased felt-cost neces- 
sarily means increased shingle-cost. The war has shut. 
off about 40 per cent of the rag supply and an in- 
creased demand, due to the substitution of felt for bur- 
lap, has made the price of felt increase from about $45 
at the beginning of 1915 to a March, 1916, quotation of 
$85 per ton, delivered at the factory. This means an in- 
creased manufacturing cost of 80 cents per square for 
asphalt shingles in a year’s time.” The Bulletin is 
illustrated with halftones showing Reynolds shingles: 
in use on various houses and garages. It is stated that 
exhaustive tests have been made with Reynolds shingles 
(Continued on page §2) 
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Now! ¢ 


NEPONSET 


WALL BOARD 


For Walls and Ceilings | 


“Neponset put me there; my roofing business got 
so big that I had to move. Neponset Shingles have 
made me—they will make you, too, if you become 
the Neponset Man in your town. 


NEPONSET 
SHINGLES 


“The architects like them, the customers like 
them. It does me good to walk around and look at 
those fine looking Neponset roofs—my roofs—and 
to know that several thicknesses of Paroid weather- 
proof roofing are protecting my customers from 
storm, sun and fire. Neponset Shingles are made 
in red and gray. 

“Send the coupon right now, while Neponset is 
on your mind.” 


BIRD Ca SON, Department, B 


Established 1795 EAST WALPOLE, MASS. 


in the beautiful new 
Quartered Oak fin- 
ish need only to be 
shown to get you 
lots of wainscoting 
jobs. 


It is waterproof— 
can be cleaned with 
a damp cloth—it is 
six-ply and rigid — 
won't warp. 


It has hundreds of 
uses in business as 
well as at home. 


Write for booklet. 


BIRD 


NEPONSET 


wtes PRODUCTS vero fens 


ee ee | 


BIRD & SON, Department B, East Walpole, Mass. 


Please send me information and samples of. Neponset Shingles. and Neponset 
Wall Board. Also a copy of your book, “Repairing and Building. 
This request does not put me under any obligations whatsoever. 


eer ss et de 
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sceasssseoe wasssenteetomiats 


) “These Are The 
= Bath Room Fixtures 
Ho eee 


A book all builders 
should have 


In addition to being a catalog of 
KOHLER Enameled Plumbing 
Fixtures, this book, ““KOHLER 
of KOHLER,” contains an in- 
teresting description of the 
KOHLER factory and the pro- 
cesses of KOHLER production. 


It explains how we maintain one grade 
of KOHLER aguality, which is the 
highest. 


Tt tells you how we have made enam- 
eling one of the finer arts. 


KOHLER 


a trade-mark 
that means excellence 
in plumbing ware 


The name KOHLER, permanent in the 
enamel of each of our products, is accepted 
everywhere as evidence of the highest quality. 


It is our guarantee of high-grade material 
and workmanship and the purchaser’s safe 
guide in the selection of modern hygienic 
plumbing ware. 


The ‘‘Viceroy,”’’ our latest built-in bath, is 
an exceptionally attractive fixture. 


It is made in one piece, is enameled all over, 
can be installed with or without tiling and is 
low in price, due to manufacturing econ- 
omies. This beautiful tub is fully described 
in ‘‘KOHLER of KOHLER.’’ Write 
today for a free copy. 


“Its In the Kohler Enamel” 


KOHLER CO 


Founded 1873 
Kohler, Wis. US.A. 


Makers of Trade-marked, Enameled Bathtubs, 


avatories and Sinks 


BRANCHES— 
Boston Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Philadelphia Detroit Atlanta 
St. Paul St. Louis Seattle 
New York Chicago London 


(Patent applied for.) 
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by the Board of Fire Insurance Underwriters, the re- 
sult being that the Board has rated the shingles in the 
same classification as slate or tile. 


Empire Pipeless System of House Warming 


Much attention is at present being given to the 
subject of pipeless house warming, and the heater shown 
in broken view in Fig. 4 is therefore likely to interest 
many of our readers. It is known as the “Empire 
Pipeless Furnace,” and is so constructed that it may 
be set up in high or low cellars as may be preferred. 
A combination duplex grating register is placed in the 
room directly over the heater, this being the only 
register required. The furnace has two casings of 
heavy galvanized steel, the inner one being thoroughly 
insulated with heavy sheet iron and asbestos paper. 
The cold air from the room passes into the outer section 
of the register, continuing down through the opening 
between the inner and outer casing, and then under 
the inner casing, where it comes in contact with the 
heat from the furnace. As it becomes warmed it rises 
and passes out into the room through the round open- 
ing in the center of the register. This means a con- 
stant flow of air through the rooms, due to the fact 
that warm air rises and cold air falls. It is claimed 
that all floors are maintained at a nearly uniform 


Fig. 4—Broken View of the ‘Empire’ Pipeless Heater 


temperature throughout the house. The Co-operative 
Foundry Co., Rochester, N. Y., states that the double 
casing keeps the cellar cool, the outer casing being 
kept chilled by the descending cold air. The fuel may 
be hard or soft coal, wood or natural gas, the company 
furnishing gas rings when desired. Other features 
are an unusually deep and roomy ash pit, deep cup 
joints, thoroughly cemented and gas tight, and grate 
so made that each bar of it can be taken out separately. 
The fire pot is either one-piece or two-piece, and is 
heavy and ribbed. There are hot water connections 
and a feed door of ample size. The patterns are 
claimed to be perfectly fitted, consequently when set- 
ting up the furnace no difficulty is experienced in 
mounting the different sections into a perfect, gas- 
tight heater. 


Garage Door Equipment 


An interesting catalog bearing the above title and 
sent out by the Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIL, 
contains two instructive articles giving the solution of 
problems which may have often puzzled the architect or 
builder. These are entitled “The Garage Door Prob- 
lem” and “Locking Garage Doors.” The first treats es- 
pecially of the use of sliding doors in the small one-car 
garages which are so popular. No matter how large the 
door opening may be in proportion to the building, a. 
sliding door, it is stated, can be satisfactorily fitted. 
The solution is simple, consisting of an arrangement of 
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5000 Building Bargain 
Book—156 Pages 
TO CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS! 


END us the coupon today. We want to place this great 
illustrated bookin the hands of every contractor in Amer- 
ica. We want to send it to you. Thousands of the 

most successful contractors and carpenters, expert judges of 
values, keep our great catalog and valuable books on hand to 
guide them in buying and estimating. 

Ten thousand contractors and carpenters buy practically all their 
building materials, lumber, hardware, paints and the like of us. We 
offer you the same wholesale-to-builder prices, the same extra quick 
delivery. 

Our stocks are so complete, always, that no building job is ever 
held up because of a delay on a few items. We carry in stock hun- 
dreds and hundreds of bargains that can be bought elsewhere only on 
special order at high prices. 

The facts are that the Gordon-Van Tine Co., offers the 
biggest, broadest, finest stock of quality building material 
on earth. Quality for quality our prices are the lowest. 
Our guarantee assures you of satisfaction or your money 
back. We ship to you anywhere! 


Galesburg Illinoj 
’ is 
Gordon-Van Tine Compan October 15, 1915 

Davenport, Iowa if 


Dear Sirs =— 


Doors 


All styles and sizes. 
Quality guaranteed. J 
Hundreds of special de- iP 
signs ready for immedi- | 
ate shipment. See pages 
12 to 19 in Catalog. As fj 
low as $1.07. 


Windows 


Plain and fancy win- 
dows; all sizes; all prices 
—Plain rail, glazed 6c 
up. See catalog, pages 
42 to54, Check rail win- 
dows as low as 70c. ji 

{ 


Porch Stair Work 


Columns Material for all kinds 


of stair work in stock, 
Prompt delivery. See 


I am taki 
rae aking a breath at the hej 


j uilding Season t 

Me ene es have aa you ser the 
: cess this e 

Promptness with i a great deal 

the job and the Which you got my ma pathe 


Newels 


4 Up-to-date pat- 
fa terns. Kiln dried 
stock. Good carv- 


ings—not_ compo- 


y a ; Colonial designs, Catalog pages 78 

f packed Barge TS to 79 in Cata- Le hel joint Hove A panels 

; * columns. Cypress. fli of stairs 
og. From $2.57 up. Protected for a low as 


Wall Board Geechee Cenieeien © 


—Prices range 
Cheaper than from 34.75 to as 


lath or plaster. low as $1.50. 
ican, herbs 

warm, dry,strong. 

Comes ready to Glass 


apply. See pages 
116 to 119 of Cata- 


log. Per 100 sq. 


Accept my kindest regards, 


any quantity. (77 


Bsa pore. tod In Yellow 


a| Pine or Oak. 


rk ui Yours 
° catalog. Just as (7 Leaded glass. a 4 very truly, 
Paints an __ instance — Ui) Many designs jf \h{' 1 Si ned 
“Quality” °%xXl0inchesperB/Z7™” —See page 20 Wiguy yf = 
light, 8%c. 24x 2 of catalog. As Are? i 


Paints backed by 
I ourironclad guar- 78 inches, 32%c. 
#4 antee. 28 colors. 


iow as 90c. 


E. H. Keciry 


Floor Varnishes 


= a 
ea Resists heel marks! : im | foe | 
WH4 Won’t mar or scratch 3 aa — oe 
wal Hi white; dries hard over 3 ie SF k ry 
} night. Can be rubbed. See { re) re) S 
ay 13 Pages 99 to 101 in Catalog, 
~y Quarts SOc, Gals. $1.75. 
Hardware USE THE COUPON 


Phage egret eerie ED WEES eS KRG: CS CORA aNNNEASD DOS AER Come CERO 
GORDON-VAN TINE CO., 815 Federal St.,Davenport, Iowa 


plete chart). In 25 

gal. % barrels at $1.10 per gal.; 5 

ee kits, $1.17 per gal.; 1 gal. cans 

1.22 per can; y gal. cans, 65c per 
can; 1 qt. cans, per can 385c. 


guarantee. Everything 


Dp 
1000, $8.45. Extra Star A —See pages 124 to 140 


ee rc nee 1000 $2:9%. chee an ok aa i door Please send Free the books checked. 
L h Building Material Bargain Catalog Standard Home Ready-Cut Roofing 
at J T R fi Lumber, pH fieids Hardware, Plan Book Plan Book Samples 
= Pe ‘aints, etc. ceo 
See page 91 of Cata- ap-a- 10p ooring Garages—Ready-Cut Barn and Out-Building Summer 
log. No. 1, Northern [&4 Jap-a-Top Slate Surfaced Shingles. In and Portable an Boo Cottages 
4 ft. lath, per 1000, fig Red or Green. Permanent and beautiful. ; 
-60. Eig Also roll roofings; straight or diamond Please send me specific information about..............2.cseeeceeseeccessecee 
No. 1,Northern 32in. f point edge. See colored insert in Cata- 
lath, per 1000, $2.50. UJ log. Jap-a-Tup Shingles, per sq. $4.7. J Wate Aces Goethe cs aot ah < 
2 SS hao Mention here articles in which you are most interested. 
7 E 
ni Van Tine QD aed ease oy on i ati ee 
= e 


DOF ECE ING «co cists die isisic sole elotalsteieloerataldia staata erties aiharcleratecel etal Cleistcistereis eletars steheid ai sievs's ste, e 
815Federal St., Davenport, Iowa : aay E 
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PHD eb DOD ENA eens 


Why Have Heating Pipes in 
Your Partitions? 


sf 
© STOVES & FURWAGES j<. 
~~ _. 


Now that you come to think of it, heating pipes are 
an awful. hitch on construction work, aren’t they? 

But you don’t have to hold up your mason and paper- 
hanger until the furnace man gets on the job. You 
Gone have to take a chance of over-running the con- 
tract ! 

You can disregard the furnace proposition entirely 
until the house is completed. The Empire Pipeless Fur- 
nace does away with all partition work. May we tell 
you how it works? 


CO-OPERATIVE FOUNDRY CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


505 S. Clinton St. Chicago 


THE HERO 
PIPELESS FURNACE 
lala Li Easy to 
Install 


Also Manufac- 
turers of 


ene 


of Basement 
Furnaces, 
Hot Water 
Heaters 
and School 
Room 
Heaters. 


Write for 
Prices 
and Catalog 
Also 
Agency 
Proposition 


CHAS. SMITH COMPANY 


57 W. Lake St., Chicago, II. 


May, 1916 


“R-W Trolley Right Angle Door Hangers’ so disposed 
as to allow the jamb side of the door to swing along the 
inside of the garage wall until the other side comes 
flush against the wall. The door is then flat against the 
side wall at right angles to its position when closed. 
Altogether, twenty-five different door schemes are pre- 
sented accompanied by twenty-eight explanatory illus- 
trations. The second article aims to show how all door- 
locking problems can be solved, eighteen illustrations 
picturing the various methods. Prices, sizes, etc., of 
these doors and locks are contained elsewhere in the 
catalog. There is also described an “R-W Stewart Elec- 
tric Door Opener and Closer,” which consists of a three- 
button system—one button to open the door, another 
button to close it and a third button to stop the door 
at any desired place. The control buttons can be put 
in any part of the building, the whole system being 
readily installed by any electrician. 


Modern Equipment an Important Factor of a Con- 
tractor’s Success 


Much might be said regarding the value of modern 
equipment to the contractor and builder who undertakes 
a wide variety of work in town-and country, and the 
matter may possibly be summed up as follows: First, 
that it enables the contractor to undertake certain work 
that would otherwise have to be refused. if up-to-date 
machinery were not used; secondly, that the purchase 
of good, substantial machinery is an investment that 
will produce dividends in the reduction of construction 
costs, the progress of the work may be facilitated, in- 
suring the owner of a first class building that will stand 


Fig. 5—Building Operation Showing Oshkosh Concrete Mixer 
at Work 


as a monument to the contractor’s ability and pave the 
way to more profitable business relations with the archi- 
tect and owner. An exceptionally interesting instance 
of a progressive contractor and builder who does an 
annual business approximating $75,000 in a town of 
50,000 population and vicinity is demonstrated in the 
experiences of the Du Boise Construction Company of 
Flint, Mich. Much of Mr. Du Boise’s success can be 
traced to his foresightedness in purchasing the neces- 
sary equipment that has enabled him to carry to a 
successful conclusion contracts for all classes of struc- 
tures. Mr. Du Boise uses a concrete mixer of a type 
made by the Oshkosh Mfg. Co., Oshkosh, Wis., as well 
as one of the same company’s saw tables, several der- 
ricks made by the Sasgen Derrick Co., Chicago, Ill, an 
automatic pump for foundation work and other equip- 
ment. The president of this company was recently in- 
terviewed by a representative of THE BUILDING AGE, at 
which time he volunteered the following remarks: 

“I can safely say that modern equipment has con- 
tributed much to the success of the Du Boise Construc- 
tion Company. In recent years we have erected 
churches, schools, warehouses, hospitals and a variety 
of buildings that we felt confident we could execute to 
the owner’s satisfaction at a reasonable figure. In re- 
gard to our mixer, the past two years has demonstrated 
its efficiency to such an extent that we find it indis- 
pensable. It has a daily capacity of about 80 cu. yds. 
when running, as near as possible, on a mix-a-minute 
basis. This enables us to go right ahead with the work 
and keep the men busy and is the means of facilitating 
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Your Transportation Department will be 
Respected by Customers and Competitors 


THEY WILL NOTICE THE ABILITY of THEY WILL APPRECIATE THE 
your Federals to take care of business in many PROMPT SERVICE, THE QUICK DELIV- 


places they had never dreamed were possible ERIES and large tonnage that your transporta- 
to reach. tion department handles. 
ee ee he ries ME 1Y2, 2, and 3! Ton Worm Drive Motor Trucks 


Tre 28 i 8 ar arm 


3225 earned for it- 
self the respect and 
admiration of all 
its competitors, and 
enthusiastic praise 
from its owners. 


WE WILL GLAD- 
LY SEND YOU 
INTERESTING 
DATA concerning 
Federal Trucks in : 
the building busi- [se smmeme * sees 
ness. We also pub- 
lish “Traffic News,” 
a magazine on 
transportation which 
we will be glad to 
send you upon re- 
quest. 


Federal Motor 
Truck 


Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Ever Get Stung ? 


with a furnace? Did the man tell you his was the only, only, best 
avr | furnace—that it would heat you up to 80 in 40 below zero weather— 


HESS 
WELDED STEEL | 


: on three tons a winter—and did he separate you from your dollars 
| COTTAGE . - ’ . 
FURNACE... before you had a chance to test it; and then didn’t you wish you had 
your money back? 
We won't sting you. We don’t want your money till you are satisfied 
with your furnace, after a test. 


Here Are the Terms: 


We will ship you a furnace, with all 
pipes, registers, etc., made to fit your 
house, first submitting complete plan 
for your approval. We will prepay 
freight charges to your station. 

When the outfit arrives, check it up 
and pay your local banker the pur- 

chase price. He will hold it till Jan- 
The HESS Welded Steel Pipeless uary first subject to your test. You 
Furnace. No horizontal pipes nor set up the equipment and use it and 
ar test it till that time. If it doesn’t work 
according to our guarantee—if you think it isn’t worth our price—or 
more—send it back (we pay freight both ways) and the banker will re- 
turn your money. We send full plan and directions for setting, also ail 
tools, if you need them. 2 

There’s no trick about this offer. It has been in force for years, and 
it means just a square, straight deal, direct between maker and user. 

We make a splendid furnace—welded: steel—gas and dust tight, 
economical, simple and all that. For separate pipes or the new Pipeless 
sort. We describe it fully in a 48-page book which we send free. Ask 
for one, and read it, before you buy anything else in this line. You’ll buy 
comfort and save money. 

Special terms to contractors. 


LEADER 


1201 Tacoma Bldg., 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co., Chicagoillines | = i 


ie > The HESS Welded Steel Furnace for Separate 
Makers of White Steel Medicine Cabinets Pipes and Registers. 
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Cheaper 


Engine Power 


hae me send you an engine to earn its own cost while you pay for it. 

Easy to start; no cranking; easy to understand and manage; 
and easy to pay for on any suitable, reasonable terms of payment, during 
a year. I have helped many thousands to own engines in this way, during 
my 29 years of engine building. 


WITTE Engines 


Gasoline, Kerosene and Gas 


SEE THESE LOW PRICES: 2 H-P, $34.95; 3 H-P, $52.45; 4 H-P, 
$69.75; 6 H-P, $97.75; 8 H-P, $139.65; 12 H-P, $197.00; 16 H-P, 
$279.70; 22 H-P, . (Ff. 0. B. Factory.) Portable Engines and 
Saw-Rig outfits proportionately low. Guaranteed high quality—as 
durable as superior design, best materials and workmanship can make. 


Guaranteed 5 Years’ 
Fine Book Free My book, ‘‘How to Judge Engines,’’ will show 


you how to select the engine most suitable to 
your needs, and how easy it is to run a WITTH at any kind of work. Get 
my engine facts before you decide on any engine. 


ED. H. WITTE, WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


3190 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


3190 Empire Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Here’s a PORTABLE Closet 


Saves You Big Money 
on Every Job 


Whether you’re figuring on 
a building, on road con- 
struction, excavation, sew- 
er or any other job—you 
can underbid competition 
every time and still make a 
better profit, if you own a 


Kaastine 


Portable Closet 


Figure the big saving yourself: Every man wastes 
10 minutes twice daily going to and from the inac- 
cessible closet—that’s 20 minutes daily, 8% hours 
monthly (520 minutes); 20 men 2 months on a job 
lose 340 hours, and even at 25c per hour the waste 
of your money amounts to $85. On jobs requiring 
more men and more time your loss is proportion- 
ately bigger. 


The Kaustine Portable Closet is 
always accessible, does away with 
the big loss of time. Keeps your 
men in better condition, because 
they won’t delay relief. (Those de- 
lays make men sluggish—result in 
slower and inferior work.) 


Kaustine, the powerful germ-killing chemical, 
keeps this system sanitary, healthy, clean 
and neat. Initial cost is low, upkeep low. 


Write for full particulars, and 
state number of menemployed. 


Kaustine Co., Inc., set: Buffalo, N. Y. 


Also C. P. R. Building, Toronto, Ont. 


May, 1916 


the progress of the work. In other words, the work re- 
flects considerable credit on the concrete mixer. Not 
long age we found it imperative to do some foundation 
work when the temperature was about 10 deg. below 
zero. It was for a large warehouse, and specifications 
called for a 14-ft. basement with an 18-in. wall. We 
poured the concrete at a temperature of 65 deg. and 
the work was completed inside of three days. The con- 
crete was afterwards tested and found in satisfactory 


condition. We have just completed the building of a 


concrete oil tank vault as shown in Fig. 5. It has 
dimensions of 30 ft. long, 22 ft. wide and 14 ft. deep, 
being sufficiently large enough to accommodate two steel 
tanks that have a combined capacity to hold three cars 
of oil. The vault has a bottom that is 14 in. thick and 
will be covered by a reinforced concrete slab 12 in. 
thick. Each tank weighs 12,400 lbs. and was set in 
place by a Sasgen derrick having a 36-in. boom and a 
5g-in. cable. The concrete for the entire vault was 
poured in 6% hours, about 60 cu. yds. in all. The 
Oshkosh saw table was purchased by us last July, and 
it is no exaggeration to state that it has more than 
paid for itself. Its portability and general efficiency is 
such that we could not afford to be without it. For ex- 
ample, last year we took a contract for some remodeling 
work on a schoolhouse and had permission from the 
authorities to use all the old lumber in the execution of 
the new work. The saw table was sent out to the job 
and it was worked to capacity. When we got through, 
all you could find was sawdust, literally speaking, for 
every piece of wood that could be used was disposed of 
in some manner. Without the saw table we could not 
have accomplished the results or have done identical 
work in the same time with inefficient equipment. We 
do a large volume of business annually because we are 
equipped to handle most any kind of a job that is likely 
to be projected in the city of Flint or in our immediate 
territory.” 


Two New Concrete Mixers 


Two drum concrete mixers which have been accorded 
a very favorable reception by contractors and builders 


Fig. 6—General View of New Mixer Made by Municipal 
Engineering and Contracting Co. 


have been placed on the market by the Municipal Engi- 
neering & Contracting Co., 609 Railway Exchange 
Building, Chicago, Ill. They are known as the No. 0 
and No. 1, and have respective capacities of 4% and ~ 
6 cu. ft. of mixed material, the quantities being based 
according to the wet batch rating of the National As- 
sociation of Mixer Manufacturers. The construction 
throughout is steel riveted steel plates and shapes, with 
the exception of the racks and gears. All operations 
are controlled from a single position, connections both 
fixed and operating being of simple and strong con- 
struction. The company states that no sacrifice of 
strength and durability has been made in any part. 
The charging arrangement consists of a hinged funnel- 
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‘Try This Aloe 
10 DAYS—FREE 


Easy Monthly Payments If You Buy 


Prove the superior quality of the Aloe Convertible Level by testing it. 
out for 10 days. Use it on your every day work laying out buildings, locat-, 
ing foundation piers, leveling up foundations, walls and floors, aligning. 
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Showing shafting walls, piers, etc., for getting angles, or levels anywhere and the 
Sun-Shade hundred and one other things for which you would use a level or transit. Then, if you decide to 
Attachment keep it, you may pay for it in easy monthly payments so small that you will scarcely feel them. 


‘Aloe Convertible Level 


is more than a mere level. Itis a modified transit permitting double the range of work possible with an 
ordinary architect’s level. Its construction is such that sights above or below the horizontal can be taken, 
making it the finest instrument ever offered at anywhere near the price. For taking vertical sights the 
instrument is provided with a special convertible bracket rigidly and permanently attached to the cross- 
bar thus eliminating the extra time that other instruments require for changing thetelescope in position 
to take vertical readings. The telescope which is fitted with a permanent axis, rests in the bracket 
bearings and owing to our special constructed clips the instrument can be used for leveling while in 

this position if desired, although the bracket clips are easily and quickly released from the telescope axis 
when levels only are to be taken. The telescope is then set in its normal position in the wyes and you have 


Your Own Time To Pay—No Interest Mail Coupon NOW 


Remember, you are under no obligation whatever to keep the Aloe Convertible Level. Wedo not even 
ask you to promise to buy.. But you owe it to yourself to see and try it. If it isn’t all you expect you A. S. ALOE COMPANY, 
may return it at our expense. If you do keep it, you will find the small monthly payments easier than 625 Olive St., St.Louis, Mo. 
paying rent for an instrument—and at the end of a few months you will own it—absolutely. There’s - Please send free descriptive circular 
no red tape about this offer—we ask no embarrassing questions—everything is confidential—we about. the Aloe Convertible Level and 
complete details of your easy payment A 


charge nointerest. You have practically your own time to pay. 
y plan. This request in no way obligates me, 


Mail Coupon for Descriptive Circular 


It explains the Aloe Convertible Level in detail and shows how easily the man without Namevt iii. eee ere as ee 
the training of the engineer or surveyor may secure the same accurate results as the expert. 
Send your name oncoupon or postal for free copy and full particulars of our original, unique t 
and popular selling plan. Occupation = 0°.2.. tee, eee 
s es 
A. Ss. ALOE Co., 625 Dlive St., St. Louis, Mo. CRY. ecetesr eee ean ee State. cscs 7 


ASK FOR PLAN of an arrangement we have evolved 
for dormer windows, triple windows 
and bay windows which has met with wide approval among architects. 


It effects a considerable saving in construction, cuts down millions to 
the minimum and in every way has given unqualified satisfaction. 


Pullman i... Unit Sash Balances 


used in this connection are fast supplanting cords and weights. They require only a small 
mortise, and as they have a uniform size face plate the mortise can be cut at the mill when 
the frames are made. All parts are in the casing—nothing can rub or interfere with the 
spring action. There is nothing to squeak, rattle, bang or stick. Once installed and it will 
never require contractors’, builders’ or architects’ attention. There is in every Pullman Sash 
Balance satisfaction for owner and builder alike. Guaranteed for 10 years. Over five mil- 
lion in use. 

"Way back in June, 1890, over twenty-five years ago, the General Hospital (Surgical 
Building), Rochester, N. Y., installed Pullman Unit Sash Balances. They report that these 
Balances are in fine working order today. Their noiseless operation appealed to them. 

In the Wilsonia, a fine modern apartment in Rochester, Pullman Unit Sash Balances are 
used for all the windows. The windows are large and the service severe. The owner says: 
“They move as noiselessly and easily as though supported by an air cushion.’ He also 
reports a saving of about $1.00 per window through their use. 

Send TODAY for our Complete Catalog. 


Pullman Mfg. Company, * 'So2:"" Rochester, N. Y. 
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“Keystone 
Lock Joint Clamp” 


Patent applied for 


These clamps are 
made from high grade 
spring steel, with con- 
vex face and acute 
angled flanges, which 
engage corresponding 
grooves formed in 
backs of the parts to 
be joined together, as 
shown in illustration. 


When driven in 
place, the clamps, ow- 
ing to their compen- 
sating spring construc- 
tion, exert a constant 
pressure on the edges 
so joined together, 
making a joint which 
remains tight under 
all changes of climate 
or temperature. 


To secure the best 
results, specify and in- 
sist upon the use of 
the ‘Keystone Lock 
Joint Clamp’? on all 
mitre trim joints. 


We use the “Key- 
stone Lock Joint 
Clamp” on all our 
erected trim without 
any additional cost to 
our Customers, giving 
them, as always, 
MAXIMUM VALUE 
AT MINIMUM 
GOST: 


HYDE-MURPHY COMPANY 


Ridgway, Pa. 


Pittsburgh Office 


New York Office fice 
Liberty Bank Building 


10 East 43rd St. 


FIREPLACE 


MATERIAL 


Every 
Contractor 


b u ilding 
fireplaces 
should know the 
advantages of the 
Stover Dome 
Dampers. 


The rod extends out under the brick or tile so 
there is no interference after the Damper is 
first set. Wide flanges allow giving sides of 
Fireplace any angle desired. Cover will not 
slip out of position. Castings are extra strong. 
Made with or without angle for carrying brick. 
We make other styles. 

Catalog No. 1550 shows these Dampers in detail and 


gives valuable suggestions as to the best construc- 
tion for fireplaces. 


Other Goods We Make 


% Cleanout Doors, Ash Trap Doors, Cast Chimney 
oe * Thimbles, Brass Thresholds, Andirons, Fire 
SNS Baskets, Fire Sets, Fire Screens, Spark 
g. > *. Guards, Gas Logs, Door Knockers, Sink 
& %& * Brackets. Screen Door Hinges, Double 
d %, Acting Hinges, Cast Iron Sash Pulleys, 
tp * Furnace Pulleys, Stove Pipe _ Reg- 
&, %s Vy isters, Dampers, Damper Clips, 
Uy O Saw Vises, Decor Latches. Foot Scrap- 


a , 
a. %,% o ers, Chest Handles, Flush Rings, 
%, *. @,’ » “é, Harness Hooks, House Numbers, 
i GO MOR eS Door Pulls, Samson Wind Mills, 


Oo core 4» @ b Feed Mills, Alfalfa and Ensil- 
bed , > age Cutters, Gasoline En- 


3, 
ty a “3 . a & hes 
ma es Stover Mfg. Co. 
‘Sy ; : : > ey Pe 
c . ‘rn a ¢, 
ploy ey 747 East St. 
He 
caer YG > * Freeport, III. 
A ? % 
See « 
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shaped steel plate hopper which, when lowered, can be 
filled from the ground level by wheelbarrows. A simple 
cable hoist elevates the hopper for discharging into the 
drum. The discharging arrangement is a swinging 
chute operated by a hand lever. Any part of the batch, 
or the whole batch, may be discharged at one time by 
suitable manipulation of the swinging chute, and when 
mixing, the chute is completely removed from the possi- 
bility of catching and discharging portions of the batch. 
The No. 0 mixer is rated with a daily output of 50 cu. 
yds. when operated by a 3 hp. hopper-cooled gasoline 
engine. Specifications for this size call for a steel 
frame, steel axles and steel wheels. The size of the 


_front wheels is 16 x 2% in. and the rear wheels have 


dimensions of 20 x 2% in. The drum is made of blue 
annealed steel and the heads are semi-steel. Chilled 
friction rollers are provided and a friction clutch is 
between the engine and the mixer. The No. 1 mixer is 
driven by a 4 hp. hopper-cooled gasoline engine and has 
a daily output of between 70 and 80 cu. yds. The size 
of the front wheels is 24 x 5 in. and rear wheels 36 x 5 
in. The engine is covered with steel housing and there 
is a charging elevator and water tank. The elevating 
and discharge levers are operated from the discharge 
side of the machine. A view of one of the mixers is 
shown in Fig. 6. Mixers are also made with capacities 
of 7% and 10 cu. ft. A special catalog may be had on 
application to the company. 


Tube for Storing Blue Print and Drawing Paper 


A device which will at once appeal to the architect, 
the draftsman, the builder and the engineer is the 
“Security” tube for protecting and storing blue print 


Tube for Storing Blue Print and Drawing Paper— 
‘ Fig. 7—View of the Tube 


paper, tracing cloth and drawing paper, which has just 
been placed on the market by Kolesch & Co., 138 Fulton 
Street, New York City. The tube, a general view of 
which is shown in Fig. 1, is made of heavy tin japanned 
black and is supplied in three lengths—30 in., 36 in. and 
42 in. The tube is provided with brackets so that it 
can be fastened to the drafting table or to the wall ac- 
cording to preference. The paper is easily loaded into 
the tube simply by pushing back the slide cover and 
closing it, the paper remaining thoroughly protected 
without again opening until the entire roll has been 


Fig. 8—A Sheet Drawn Out of the Tube Ready to be Cut Off 


used. When a sheet of specified length is desired the 
attached spring measuring-tape is drawn to the required 
length, the paper or cloth drawn out accordingly and is 
easily cut by means of a straight cutting edge provided 
for the purpose. An idea of the operation may be gained 
from an inspection of Fig. 2. The claim is made that 
the Security tube affords every convenience to the user 
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Dead Weight 
and Live Weight 


“Did ye ever stop to figger out why 
it is that a 150 pound dead man is twicet 
as heavy to lift as a 150 pound live man? 


“Or why yer kid weighs twicet as much 
when he goes asleep in yer arms as he did 


* . when he was laffin’ and kickin’ and huggin’ 


ye round the neck? 


“T'll tell ye the reason— it’s because the 
dead man or the sleepin’ kid don’t 
respond to yer lift—they jest sag back; all 
dead weight. 


“It’s exactly the same with wheelbarrows. 
Some are so loose in the joints that they 
sag back and sway sideways kind-o 
squeechy-like—resistin’ your pull instid of 
respondin’ to it. 


‘“‘Gosh! but that makes heavy work fer 
the poor devil between the handles! 


‘‘Sterlings are different—they respond— 
come right up smilin’; kind of joshin’ you 
fer not givin’ them a real ‘man-size’ load to 
carry when they're already carrying, say, 


1,000 lbs. 


“I’m kinder puzzled to know the why of 
it and hope some scientific feller will come 
along some day and explain.” 


TIM TRUNDLE 


When you meet “Tim” tell him the easy lifting of 
Wheelbarrows 


comes chiefly from 


two things; one is 
Cr 1h 4] the correct balance 
- of its load, and the 


other is that han- 
dles, legs and wheel mountings are so joined and 
braced that they’re as staunch as if they were one 
piece of spring steel full of life and rebound. 


Sterling Wheelbarrow Co. 
6201 Shenners Ave., West Allis, Wis. 


Makers of Patented Ribbed Channel Steel Foundry 
Flasks, Snap Flasks, ‘Skim Gates, Wedges, Foundry 
and Contractors’ Wheelbarrows and Carts, General 
Wheelbarrows, Trucks, Carts, etc. 
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NUP Ae | 


More than Four anda ral 
Million Bags of it 


used in the New York Aqueduct, 
the greatest water tube of the 
world. It is 111 miles long, has 
a diameter up to 17 feet and at 
points runs 500 to 1100 feet:below 
the surface. Will deliver 500,- 
000,000 gallons of water daily and 
is expected to meet the needs of 
the metropolis for several gen- 
erations. 

Such undertakings call for the 
highest type of engineering skill 
and the most dependable mate- 
rials. 

ALPHA, the hourly tested and 
guaranteed Portland Cement, as 
usual; made an enviable record 
for itself. 

Art Envelope No. 17, contain- 
ing views of Aqueduct work, Gal- 
veston Sea Wall and other famous 
undertakings, sent free on re- 


Alpha 
Portland Cement 
Company 


General Offices: Easton, Pa. 


SALES OFFICES: 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Savannah 
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BUILDING AGE 


OSSIBLY you have 


not given the matter of 
Garage Hardware very much 
thought. It will be of interest to you to 


ii Stanley 
Garage Hardware 


manufactured by the largest and 
oldest makers of Wrought Steel 
Hardware in the world 1s especially 
designed for modern garages: con- 
crete, stone, brick or wood. 


Stanley Garage 
Door Holder No. 1774 


This is strong and simple in 
construction. It holds the door 
open, prevents it from banging shut 
and damaging the car. A pull at 
the chain and the door is tree to 


swing shut. 
Here is a necessity for every garage, and 
owing to the great number of automobiles 
being purchased and the large number of 
garages being built it is particularly 
worthy of note, now. 

Write for the Garage Hard- 

ware catalog illustrated above. 

It is really interesting. Stan- 

ley Garage Hardware may be 

had at most hardware dealers. 


New York 
100 Lafayette St. 


Chicago 
73 East Lake St. 


and positively eliminates all waste, loss of time and the 
inconvenience of opening and closing a tube every time 
paper or cloth is required. 


New Models of Triple ‘A’? Flocr Smoothers 


With a view to meeting the increasing requirements © 


of the trade the Triple “A” Machine Company, 4101- 
4105 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Ill., has just added 
to its assortment two new models of Triple “A” spring- 


New Models of Triple ‘A’? Floor-Smoother—Fig. 9—View of 
Model “‘F”’ 


driven floor smoothers, illustrations of which are pre- 
sented herewith. Fig. 1 shows a general view of what 
is known as model “F,” which, although somewhat 
simplified in construction, embodies the essential Triple 
“A” features that have made the old standard floor 
smoother so well known to the trade. In Fig. 2 is 
shown a general view of model “G.” The machines 
are spring-driven and herein, the company points out, 
lies the secret of the great success of the Triple “A” 
floor smoother, as its powerful automatic motor spring 
pulls about two-thirds the load on the cutting stroke, 
and this aids the opertaor in a simple and most effec- 
tive manner. In operating the machine it is only 
necessary to push it forward. The spring automatic- 
ally stops the machine and starts it back on the cut- 
ting stroke, thus relieving the operator of fully two- 
thirds of the effort. The claim is made that the ma- 
chine has the necessary amount of weight to make a 
scraper of any size cut full depth the entire length of 
the stroke, thus avoiding the grit and making a smooth 
cut. Attention is called to the fact that the machine 


Fig. 10—General View of Model “G” 


has opened a new field of floor scraper, as with the 
spring-driven floor smoother it is as simple a matter 
to scrape a varnished floor as any other kind, thus 
making the machine of special interest to carpenters, 
painters and others having old or varnished floors to 
refinish. Floor scraping as a “specialty” has been 
found by a great many carpenters to be a good paying 
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Stanley Adjustable Try and Mitre Square No. 21 


One of the handiest tools in a Carpenter’s Kit. Especially useful for doing short 
work about windows, doors, etc., or in putting on butts or locks. 


The Blade is adjustable, and as it can be reversed, provides any size of try or 
mitre square within the capacity of the tool. In reversing, it is not necessary to 
remove the blade from the handle, consequently the tool is always assembled and 
ready for use. 


The locking device is such as to insure the blade being firmly and accurately secured at any 
point desired. The edges of the Blade are machined, graduated in 8ths, 16ths and 32nds of 
inches, and the tool is square inside and out. 


It is also an excellent depth and marking gauge. 


Both Handle and Blade are nickel plated. Made in three sizes. 


6 in. Blade, each, 55 cents; 9 in. Blade, each, 65 cents; 12 in. Blade, each, 75 cents. 


STANLEY RULE & Lever Co. 
New Baitain, Conn. U.S.A. 


= 


A 
=p SARGEN 


rRPEG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


WROUGHT STEEL BLOCK PLANES 


Block Planes that cannot 
break, convenient for the 
pocket. Quick and 

easy adjustments. 
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TRADE REG. 
MARK U.S.A. 


Liquid Wood 
Fillers 


were the first on the market. By reason of the 
steady maintenance of superiority they are recog- 
nized as first in quality today. This recognition 


comes from the journeymen on the job, who stand 
by the material that enables them to do the most 
work right in the least time. 


It comes from the 
contractor or painter who stakes his future on 
satisfied customers and_ satisfactory profit. It 
comes from the live dealer who knows the value of 
goods that keep drawing his customers back for 
more. It comes from architects and property own- 
ers who judge by results in service. You can 
depend on “Nice” wood fillers and varnishes—to 
assist materially in boosting your business. 


Write today for price list 
and other literature. 


Eugene E. Nice 


Manufacturer of 


Varnishes, Fillers, Paints, Stains, 
Enamels, Colors. 


Philadelphia, Penna., and Camden, N.¥J. 


LEAD PAINT 
Dovetailed On 


J 


URE white lead is metal lead in another form. Under 

a blow-pipe flame, it returns to the metallic state. 

A building painted with strictly pure white lead and 
pure linseed oil, like 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


and Dutch Boy linseéd oil, is sheathed in a solid coating which, 
while not lead, is derived from this durable metal and has many 
of its characteristics. 

This lead-like sheet, instead of being nailed on, might be said 
to be dovetailed fast, for it is held by thousands of tiny ten- 
tacles of the coating material itself. It is only as thin as paper 
but plenty thick to withstand the extreme changes of wet and 
dry weather and of burning heat and biting cold. 


Folders ‘‘C’’ 
PR ges Face ered ae 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Cleveland Chicago 
Cincinnati Buffalo St. Louis San Francisco 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Phila.) 

(National Lead & Oil Co., Pitts.) 


Our handy, general painting specifications and 
useful chart of color combinations should be 
Write nearest branch 
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business. It takes very little effort to find any number 
of floors which need re-surfacing and most of the 
owners are willing to pay a fair price for having the 
work done. The trouble heretofore has been that it 
was too hard work to scrape a varnished floor by hand, 
and many were therefore loath to take the job except 
at what might be regarded as an exorbitant price. 
With the equipment here described, however, this class 
of work may be made a most profitable enterprise on 
the part of the carpenter-contractor. The company has 
just issued a new catalog describing in detail the new 
models and we understand a copy will be sent free 
to any address upon application. 


Catalog of Builders’ Hardware 


Architects, builders, carpenters, contractors and house 
owners generally are likely to be interested in the very 
attractive 96-page catalog of builders’ hardware which 
has recently been issued from the press by the National 
Mfg. Co., Sterling, Ill. The printing is upon a fine 
quality of surfaced paper and the numerous illustra- 
tions are brought out with a clearness which renders 
the catalog a pleasure to examine. The leading lines of 
specialties are presented in attractive style and accom- 
panying each is brief descriptive data covering features 
concerning which the architect and the builder are in- 
terested. Attention is called to the fact that instead of 
the electro-galvanizing process which the company has 
always used in the past it has now adopted the process 
of rust-proofing metal called Sherardizing. In this 
treatment the parts, after being thoroughly cleansed, 
are put into a large steel drum with zinc dust. The 
drum is then securely closed, placed in an oven and 
heated to about 700 deg. By this means the molecules 
of the steel become active and the zinc dust penetrates 
into the skin of the steel and forms a zinc-alloy, or in 
other words becomes part of it. It is said that Sher- 
ardizing cannot peel off or crack and will last for years. 


New Style of House Construction 


The attention of builders is being directed to a new 
style of house construction which has been invented by 
E. P. Caldwell, 15024 Marshfield Avenue, Harvey, Ill. 
Each side wall, ceiling, etc., is formed of a single huge 
block covered with gypsum stucco. These blocks are 
joined together, making a house which is practically one 
solid piece. The walls go down to the bottom of the 
foundation, and above ground they have a 4-in. dead 
air space, tending to keep the house cool in summer and 
warm in winter. Pictures of the building of a house in 
various stages of construction, together with full de- 
scription, are contained in a folder which he issues. Mr. 
Caldwell claims that a house can be put up much quicker 
and at much less cost than usual. It is said to be fire- 
proof, cyclone proof, moisture proof, durable and at the 
same time sanitary and scientific in its construction. 


The Concrete Dope Book 


We have just received from the Cement Tile Ma- 
chinery Company, 124 Rath Street, Waterloo, Iowa, a 
copy of the little work which has been so extensively 
advertised in various publications during the past few 
months. The company makes announcement that the 
book is now ready for the contractors of the land who 
have so numerously requested that a copy of it be sent 
them. We understand it is the intention of the com- 
pany at this time to make it an annual proposition. 
Deviating from the usual routine of issuing a catalog, 
the company has taken the problems of the concrete 
man into consideration and combined a few pages illus- 
trating and describing Winner mixers with a few pages 
of concise information that will be found of value to 
the building-contractor in his every-day work. Great 
pains have been taken in the selection of the tables, 
figures and data presented in the book although the 
company does not guarantee that they are absolutely 
correct in every instance, but they. are submitted as a 
basis for forming and checking builders’ own calcula- 
tion. Among the more interesting tables are those show- 
ing the cost of solid concrete foundations, the materials 
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The Answer to the Outside 
Painting Problem 


ZINOLIN 


Send for 
This 
Handbook 


It’s Free. 60 pages INE ME the most difficult-to-meet requirements 
of mechanical in- you ever made of any paint before using it 
formation that or specifying it. Then, from the below list, see if 


has never been compiled before. A Zinolin, the “Arnold-ized” Zinc, has not only met 


mine of the most valuable kind of but exceeded any expectation you ever dared hold 
facts, formulas and helpful hints. concerning a paint. 


This Revolutionary Paint— 


MILLERS FALLS cy ae sage ie its apa “ P 
5 2—Gives a whiter white than ever before known for 
MECHANICS HANDBOOK 


outside. 
3—Holds its colors absolutely fast. 
Here are a few subjects: 
Weight per foot of wood. 


4—Covers 30% more surface per gallon than white 
lead. 
cr t 5—Does one coat work which quite often equals two. 
Wood staining recipes. 6—Hides jet black with two coats of pure white. 


Putty, cements and glues for wood. 7—Gives a tougher, more durable coat. 
Number of nails to pound. 8—Does not crack, chalk, blister or peel. 
How to figure board measure, shingles, g—Is easier and quicker. to apply. 
paint, brickwork and stonework. 10—Breaks up easier than white lead, saving the paint- 
And 50 other subjects. er’s time. 


The full facts are given in our LEAFLET and you 
ought to have this LEAFLET at once. Send for it 


MILLERS FALLS CO. iv e 2012 Keystona Building 
104 River St., Millers Falls, Mass. Keystone Varnish Co., “seooxtvnrn'Y 


Makers of justly famous Keystona, the original washable 
wall paint. 


Send for Book No. 4 


G. W. Oliver Architect, 
Residence W. J. Brocket 
Rochester Rochester 


When 


Garage 
Door 
Equipment 
is needed 


When the garage is decided on, its size and con- 


struction, the next question is, how to hang the 
doors. 


No. 435—R-W Slid- 
ing-Folding Door. 


Here are illustrated two popular sliding door ar- 
rangements in the line of 


R-W Garage Door Outfits 


No. 435 R-W Sliding-Folding Door Hangers can be 
used on the small private garage as well as the large 
public garage. For the public garage the doors can 
be arranged so as to be operated by electric motor. 


No. 235 R-W Right Angle Door Hangers give an 
ideal arrangement and are very generally used. 


for Succcessful Homes 


Lasting beauty and satisfaction with 
stucco and plaster depend a good deal on 
the lath you use. 

Herringbone Rigid Metal Lath has 
lengthwise ribs which make it extra stiff, 
and flattened strands which clinch the plas- 
ter so that neither fire nor age will cause 
it to crack or fall. 

Easy to erect—economically plastered. 
Send for the Herringbone Catalog. 


Ask for special No. 235—R-W Right 
Garage Door Angle Door, 
Equipment catalog 
or Locking Garage 
Door booklet. 


Fireproof Building 


YOUNGSTOWN. OHIO. YOUNGSTOWN. OHIO. 


Waterproofings for 
Trade Mark Every Building Need Trade Mark 


Richards - Wilcox 


Manufacturing Co. 


Aurora, III. 


The General Fireproofing Co. 
305 Logan Avenue 


Youngstown, Ohio 
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An Improved 
Convertible 


Level 


for 
Architects 
Builders 


Contractors 


For use as a level or for taking vertical sights. 


Why pay for a surveyor’s or engineer’s transit when 
this instrument will take your angles? 


The price is low. 


Our exclusive feature: Patented one piece phosphor 
bronze axis, by means of which level is converted 
into a transit in a few seconds without screws need- 
ing adjusting. 

Write for catalog of Convertible Level and our 
full line of drawing materials, etc. 


New York Blue Print Paper Co. 


58-60 Reade St., New York 


ae 
Patented Axis 


Black Diamond 
File Works 


ESTABLISHED 1863 


INCORPORATED 1895 


TWELVE MEDALS 
of award at International Expositions 


SPECIAL PRIZE 


GOLD MEDAL 
AT ATLANTA, 1895 


Copy of Catalogue will be sent free to any interested file 


user upon application. 


G. & H. Barnett Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Owned and Operated by Nicholson File Company 
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required for 100 sq. ft. of concrete floor, also for 100 
sq. ft. of concrete sidewalk with figures of actual cost of 
100 lineal ft. of sidewalk and of 1000 sq. ft. of sidewalk. 
There are also given the quantities of materials re- 
quired for plaster work of various kinds; the materials 
required for 1 cu. yd. of concrete; the proper thickness 
of walls and quantities of materials for different heights 
of basements; the cost of various classes of concrete 
construction; the thickness of foundation walls for 
buildings of various heights; cost of concrete blocks of 
various mixtures; the number of common brick required 
for different walls; estimate of quantities for plaster 
and mortar; cost of exterior plastering and material re- 
quired, together with much other helpful information. 


Two Mammoth Concrete Mixers 


There has just been completed by the T. L. Smith 
Company, 3120-F Hadley Street, Milwaukee, Wis., two 
concrete mixers which are probably the largest ever 
turned out in this country. Each one of these two Smith 
tilting mixers has a capacity of 108 cu. ft. of mixed 
concrete per batch, or between 150 cu. ft. and 160 cu. ft. 
loose unmixed material. They are in fact two 4-yd. 
concrete mixers. The circumstances attending their 
manufacture are in effect as follows: The Hardaway 
Contracting Company of Washington, D. C., recently 
secured the contract for an immense concrete dam to be 
built at Salisbury, N. C., the contract requiring them 
to pour 60,000 cu. yds. a month until the job is finished, 


Fig. 11—One of the Mammoth Concrete Mixers Made by ~ 
the T. L. Smith Co. 


or a total of about 1,000,000 cu. yds. The company 
found that four 2-yd. mixers would occupy too much 
lateral space and it therefore became absolutely neces- 
sary to use two 4-yd. mixers. The Hardaway Contract- 
ing Company had been using a titling type of mixer but 
not a Smith. They therefore went to the manufacturers 
of the machines they had been using and showed them 
the specifications, but that concern was not in a position 
to build them, so the Hardaway Company called upon ~ 
the T. L. Smith Company, who made up specifications 
and stated that it was in a position to erect mixers that 
could do the job and at the same time would take care 
of the capacity desired. The result was an order for 
the two machines. From an inspection of Fig. 11 it 
will be seen that the machine is mounted on steel skids 
with an enormous batch hopper supported by a steel 
frame. The mixer itself is equipped with power tilt and — 
also with Allis-Chalmers clutch pulley. The mixer drum 
is made of %-in. steel and the inside diameter of the 
drum ring is 9 ft. 5 in. The height of the machine as — 
compared with an ordinary size man may be gathered 
from an inspection of the picture. The weight of each 
machine is 46,000 lb. 


New “Classik”? Ceiling Catalog 


Some new effects in stucco and Colonial designs are 
presented in “Classik” Catalog No. 21 which has just 
been issued from the press by the Berger Mfg. Co., 
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Two Legs 
Better than One 


That is reasonable whether you are 
talking about Building Brackets or men. 
There is just as much difference in the 
stability of the “Trouble-Saver” Building 
Bracket with two legs and the ordinary 
bracket with one leg as there is in the 
stability of a man with two legs and 
another man with one. The 


““Trouble-Saver’’ 


Building Bracket 


is absolutely solid—no wabble at all. The 
legs brace against each other. Each unit 
is capable of sustaining one ton. 

You can erect as many “Trouble- 
Saver” Building -Brackets in 5 minutes 
as you can wooden brackets in 5 hours. 

Use “Trouble Savers” and save time 
and material. 

Write for particulars. 


The Steel Scaffolding Co. 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


A Good Mechanic Can Do a Job With 
Any Tool, But— 


—not so well—not so quickly—not so easily 
as he can with a good tool 


NOX 
a Lyon: eet 3 WV 
greet EE Fer Realy pucshgand Ubilety SS 

a ee . . 
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A i es As 
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DISSTON SAWS 


are the saws for the good mechanic because a skilled mechanic takes a pride in his 
work and in his tools. It’s a satisfaction to own and work with a Disston Saw. 


Booklet of Sharpening Instructions, Free 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
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Sturdily Built 


A glance at the cut shows how substantially 


the 


Dietzgen No. 6013 
Convertible Architect’s Level 


is made. . It can be quickly changed into a plumb- 
ing transit—will hold adjustment—is easy to oper- 
ate—will stand hard service. 


Writc for Detailed Description 


EUGENE DIETZGEN CO. 


Manufacturers — 
Surveying Instruments Measuring Tapes Drawirg Materials 


Chicago New York SanTrancisco New Orleans 
Toronto Pittsbur’’\ Philadelphia 


“i ty 


| Buildings and Institutions 


: and 


Send for Catalog to 318 Park Avenue 
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Canton, Ohio. It is artistically printed on heavy coated 
white enamel stock, bound inside an attractively em- 
bossed cover. Aside from the many beautiful illustra- 
tions of unique “Classik” patterns, additional interest 
is provided by picturing the interiors of theaters, 
churches, stores, lodges, etc., in which these ceilings 
have been installed. The catalog gives much valuable 
information of a general character relative to the use 
and application of steel ceilings, as well as pointing 
out the many special features that characterize the 
“Classik” line. A copy of the catalog will be sent to 
any architect, builder or contractor of standing upon 
application to the address above given. 


Rex Roofing and Shingles 


One of the most attractive examples of trade litera- 
ture which it has been our recent privilege to examine 
is the 112 page catalog relating to Rex Products which 
has just been issued from the press by the Flintkote 
Mfg. Co., 98 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. Among the 
early pages are some interesting comments stating the 


Rex Roofings and Shingles—Fig. 12—Laying Rex Strip 
Shingles 


best way to purchase Rex Products, also information 
for use in ordering goods to be shipped direct by the 
company and a few words which are addressed to those 
who have not used the goods in question. The illus- 
trations for the most part are halftone engravings, 
many of which represent buildings in connection with 
which the company’s product has been used. Consider- 
able attention is given to the exposition of the merits 
of Rex shingles which are described as “a standard 
roofing material for residences, bungalows, churches, 
schools and for all sloping roofs where an attractive, 
durable and fire-resisting roof at a moderate price is 
wanted.” Rex Cut Corner Shingles are made by cut- 
ting off two of the corners of Rex shingles, these being 
offered in two colors—dark red and grayish green. In 
quality and durability the two are the same and both 
are guaranteed for ten years without painting or re- 
newal. Rex Strip Shingles are also made in two colors 
and consist of strips of heavy roofing each 10 in. wide 
by 32% in. long, so cut that when laid on the roof 
each strip looks exactly like four separate shingles. 
Only five nails are said to be required for each strip 
of four Rex shingles, thus effecting a great saving both 


Fig. 13—Another View of the Laying of Rex Strip Shingles 


as to nails and the labor of nailing. Only 111 strips 
of four shingles each are required to cover a square 
of surface, the strips being land 4 in. to the weather. 
In Figs. 12 and 13 we show the manner of laying Rex 
Strip Shingles, the statement being made that two men 
in Milwaukee laid 14 squares of “strips” on a straight 
roof in 8 hr. These shingles are made of heavy-weight 
felt thoroughly saturated with high-grade asphalt. An 
extra heavy asphalt coating is then applied to the upper 
side of the felt and while this coating is hot there 18 
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our complete 

house-moving out- 

fit Free. Prove to your- 

self that you can make double 
the money you are now making. 


ALL STEEL GIANT TRUCKS 


with our complete equipment, are used by almost every practical 
house-mover in the country. 


; g The house-moving contracting busi- 
ness is increasing every day. The man with the right equipment 
gets the work. Start now and get the 

cream. Experience not necessary. We 

help you start. Write now for com- 

plete facts and Free Trial offer—ask 

for catalog ‘‘H.’’ Address 


La Plant-Choate Mfg. Co. 
625 Eastlock Ct.,Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Members of the Iowa 
House Movers’ Association 


Springtime Is Building Time 

Soon there will be a demand in all localities for 
men to build new barns. 

This call is welcomed by the contractor who uses 
PORTER SERVICE, since he knows he can build 
the new barn in double-quick time and guarantee a 


tes oughly modern and workmanlike job. 

Consider what it means to receive authentic and practical 
data covering the construction, arrangement, ventilation, etc., 
of each individual barn. That’s what PORTER SERVICE 
renders—and it’s FREE. 


SERVICE 


that which identifies 


PORTER BARN EQUIPMENT 


The name PORTER is identified with that practical and 
durable kind of BARN EQUIPMENT. 


J. E. PORTER CO. 


638 Fremont Street, OTTAWA, ILL. 


a S 
Price 


Send bills of materials 
quick 
for H-L-F bid. Our prices still low 


in face of fast advancing market. 


You can get H-L-F prices guick without 
bill of materials. Ask how. New 
Material Catalog free. Plan Book 10c. 
Barn Builder’s Guide 4c. 


scab'édo Hewitt-Lea-Funck Co.659 Funck St. 
Sumner, Wash. 


Not in any trust or combine 


HESS sa’ LOCKER 


The Only Modern, Sanitary 
STEEL Medicine Cabinet 


or locker, finished in snow-white, baked ever- 
lasting enamel, inside and out. Beautiful bev- 
eled mirror door. Nickel plate brass trimming. 
Steel or glass shelves. 


Costs Less Than Wood 
Z Never warps, shrinks nor 

swells, Dust and vermin 
proof, easily cleaned. 


Should Be in_ Every 

Bath Room 
Four styles — four sizes. 

To recess in wall or to hang 

outside. 

The Recessed Steel - 

Medicine Cabinet Send for Illustrated Circular 
HESS, 1201-L Tacoma Building, CHICAGO 


Makers of Steel Furnaces. Free Booklet 


The Outside Steel 
@abinet 


THE BUILDING AGE 
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can Save the cost of 
ithis “Builders’” Tilting 
LEVEL on a single job 
by avoiding mistakes 
that are expensive. 


It is a “KOLESCH” 


and its use assures error-proof work 
Designed with special reference to the needs of 
Architects and Builders in leveling walls, laying 
out angles, grading streets, sewers, drains, side- 


walks, etc. ‘ee 
Send for full description and 300-page catalog of 
Surveying Instruments and Drawing Materials. 


KOLESCH & CO., 138 Fulton St., N. Y. 


a 


—you can install, at a profit, a 


Ro-San Indoor Closet 


Every building—home, cottage, store 
or office—that has no sewer connection 
needs this modern sanitary indoor closet. 
Absolutely odorless. Act as our agent— 
this fixture sells easily to your cus- 
tomers—good profit. Hundreds of car- 
penters represent us. We also distribute 
through builders the 

Ro-San Washstand 
Provides Running Water, Hot or 


Cold, Without Plumbing. Every house- 
wife wants one. Convenient, sanitary. Sells 


readily with little effort. Carry this work 
Absolutely along with your regular business. Ask for 
Odorless terms to agents, 
lila ROWE SANITARY MFG. CO., 
485 Rowe Bidz. Detroit; Mich, 
GOODELL GOODELL 
PRATT. PRATT 


1500 GOOD TOOLS 1500 GOOD TOOLS 
} 


The Story of the Stratton Level | 


This booklet tells how two carpenters built 
levels, fifty years ago. It tells’ of the loving 
care, the old fashioned honesty and the Yankee 
ingenuity that have made Stratton Levels the 
best for nearly fifty years. 

Sent Free to You 


Goodell-Pratt Company 


‘Cian - 
Greenfield Sovtamtht Mass., U.S. A. 


Hold ona Minute! 


There’s no need of fig- 
uring any further until 
you know whether your 
prospect wants his heat- 
ing system piped or pipe- 
less. 

_We can satisfy him 
either way. Illustration 
shows our Harmon Piped 
Furnace—all cast iron as 
you see it, without the 
casing. 

May we help with your 
specifications? 


American Bell & 
- Foundry Co. 


Northville 


Mich. 
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LOUDEN 


=i —— 


WANtHh = UMAR 
Ee 


DO OR-HANGER) 


Low enough in cost for the cheapest 
garage—Classy enough in appearance 
for the most particular buyer. 
Swinging doors for a garage are clumsy and in- 
convenient. A sliding door track that extends 
to a post in the yard takes up valuable room and 
does not present a neat appearance. 

The Louden Special Garage Door overcomes 
these faults, and is far superior to any other type. 
Being hinged in three parts it follows a very short 
curve in the track and creates no waste space, 
either inside or outside the building. 

‘The track is supported every 12% inches by a 
strong malleable bracket; cannot sag or get out 
of shape. The door always hangs true. The 
swiveled trolleys are roller bearing. They cannot 
bind or jump the track. One section of the Louden 
Garage Door swings like an ordinary hinged door. 


Prices per set, including all hardware for door, range. 
jrom $3.70 to $4.15. Write for booklet No. 9. 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY CO. 
5402 Court Street, Fairfield, lowa 


Here’s a New Vise 


“YANKEE ’ No.1993 


With Swivel Base. DETACHABLE 


MC 


/ Prana NoI993MN 
=A NTA 


Quickly detached from swivel base by the turn of 
a set screw; and being accurately machined all 
over can be used in any position as a jig for 
special work on drill press, shaper, etc. 


Holds work rigid at any angle with use of the 
special grooved block. 


The swivel base is easily and firmly locked and 
released in any position by a short movement of 
lever at the side. Jaws 234 in. wide, 17% in. deep, 
opening 3% in., base 7% in. 


Ask your dealer to show you. 
—_- Let us send you the “YANKEE” 
Book. A postal brings It. 

Tells you all about the ““Yankee”’ line 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO. 


Lehigh Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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rolled and compressed into it an even layer of natural 
chipped red or green slate selected for its rich perma- 
nent colors. 

Another portion of the catalog under review is de- 
voted to Rex-Tile Shingles, which in their method of 
laying differs from other shingles. They are nailed at 
the butt end and no nails are exposed to the weather. 
The lower end of each Rex-tile shingle is folded back 
1% in. and two nails are driven through this fold and 
not through the face of the shingle. This folding is 
done by patented machinery and when sent out the 
shingles are ready to lay. The value of this simple 
fold is said to be first in the fact that a Rex-tile roof 
is absolutely wind-proof, as the shingles can neither 
blow up nor curl up. Again they can be used on 
all kinds of covered curved surfaces because they are 
fastened at the butt and also for this reason they are 
more satisfactory for siding than would otherwise be 
the case. These shingles are made in a beautiful soft 
shade of Indian red which harmonizes with the color 
scheme of stucco and concrete houses, and bluish black 
which is said to be suitable for use wherever the color 
of slate would be in good taste. 

Other portions of the catalog are given up to Rex 
Canvas Roofing, which is especially adapted for cover- 
ing sleeping-porch floors, verandas, balconies, piazza 
roofs and decks of all kinds; Rex Flintkote Roofing, 
which is intended to be used on any roof having a 
slope of % in. or more per lineal foot; Rex Slate- 
surfaced Roofing furnished in reels 32 in. wide and 
46 in. long; Rex Valley and Ridge Strip; Zarex Roof- 
ing; Mikado Roofing; Rex Roof Paints, Waterproof 
Paper, Adamant Flooring, etc., etc. A number of pages 
are devoted to an interesting description of roofings 
of other types, including wood shingles, slate, asbestos 
shingles, terra cotta tile, tin and corrugated steel, the 
object being to place trustworthy information before 
those who have had but little roofing experience, so that 
they may be able to choose wisely. Directions are given 
for measuring roofs, also for laying Rex Products, the 
instructions being illustrated by means of sketches so 
as to render every point readily understood. A com- 
prehensive index completes the catalog. 


Improved Architects’ Wye Level 


A level which embodies a number of interesting and 
valuable features and which is being brought to the at- 
tention of architects throughout the country is that 
illustrated by the engraving Fig. 14. It is a high- 


Fig. 14—View of Improved Architects’ Wye Level 


grade improved wye level and is offered by the New 
York Blue Print Paper Co., 58-60 Reade Street, New 
York City. The complete instrument weighs only 5 lb. 
and the tripod 6 lb. The wyes are provided with a 
locking arrangement which securely fastens the clips. 
The level is provided with improved clamp and tangent 
screws with counter spring. The horizontal circle of 
2 in. diameter is graduated to degrees and the vernier 
reads to five minutes. The 12-in. telescope with which 
the level is provided is achromatic and has a magnify- 
ing power of nineteen diameters. The object glass is 
1 3/16 in. in diameter and has rack and pinion focusing 
with adequate protection to the glass. The 5-in. spirit 
level is ground to a sensitiveness of sixty seconds and 
is graduated on glass. The level is ribbed, thus reduc- 
ing the weight while maintaining its strength. 


Special File Offer for Carpenters 


In our last issue we made brief reference to the 
hand-saw files of the Delta File Works, Philadelphia, 
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THE 


ALL SIZES SEND FOR 
AND CATALOGUE 
DESIGNS 


208 Fulton Street 


E. G. Washburne & Co, New York 


C. E. JENNINGS steers patent 
EXPANSIVE BIT 


AA -BEVEL x 


N_CAP AND CUTTER ead be atc i en 


and A. 8, JENNINGS’ PAT), 
\ MARCH 1, 1910 


CUTTER CANNOT SLIP9 


SEE THOSE 
TEETH! 
CUTTER 
CANNOT 
CREEP. 


Note Micrometer Screw, by means of which, Cutt - 
stantly adjusted to a Phowsendth bart = y ai tuohe me 


C. E. JENNINGS & CO. izy. 71-73 Murray St., N. Y. 


CALDWELL SASH BALANCES 
UNIFORM MORTISESi## 


For use in all classes of 
new work 


Box frames unnecessary 


Mortises cut at mill reduce cost 
of installing. Counterbalance 
sashes at any given point. They 
outwear ordinary weights and 
cords. Unaffected by atmos- 
pheric conditions. 

Cheapest method for moderniz- 
ing old windows, as alterations 
in sashes and frames are not 
necessary. Sashes should be 
weighed before ordering. 


Write for circular 


“Grand Rapids” 
All Steel 
Sash Pulleys 


Fasten automatically. No nails. 
No screws, Just bore 4 holes. 


The automatic saw tooth fasten- 
ing feature and the easily made 
mortise will save in labor the cost 
of the pulleys. 


Frictionless, Noiseless, Ever- 


lasting. 


Write for free samples. 


No. 10 Ball Bearing. 


Grand Rapids Hardware Co., 


160 Eleventh Street 
Grand Rapids, Miche 
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Myers Hay Unloading Tools 


7 ) THE STANDARD FOR SERVICE § 


dey Sal 


“i 


Cela SN = 


ESSESTSSIS Soe 


Jy Untailing double 


Bextra, long 
trucks. Revers- \ 6 Locke wiles .e 
ible and swivel. VWeFZ2. open mouth to re- 
Plain steel or roller Ar ceive the fork pul- 
bearings. Will handle oN ia) ley. Malleable iron 
two forks or slings. Z frames. Made for 
Large rope sheaves. steel or wood track 


Write for Hay Tool Booklet. 


F.E. MYERS & BRO., Ashland, Ohio 


ASHLAND PUMP AND HAY TOOL WORKS 


sn A I SOIT EE COE ELLE EDIE EEL ORE LED LL LL ELLE LLL LL ELE 
FUTTTTTTTTTIVTTTTTTTTOCUUUUUUUUTUTTTTVTTTITTTTTONOOUOUOUUOUOUUUUTITUTTTOLTTONOQQOOUUUUU UUULIUUIOOOOOLOLUUUUUUULLLUMULETLATOOGOGUUUOLCLLULPLLLLoeeoooeeUUPULCULL cocoa PLD 


FINISH THE JOB RIGHT 2 


Use The “Ideal Gutter” 


Cassen’s Ideal Eaves Trough 
overcomes the disadvantages of 
the old-style open gutter. It 
insures clean, healthful cis- 
tern water. It is never 
clogged. 

Have you seen it? If not 
we want you to try it. If “The 
Trough with the Lid” doesn’t 
beat anything you have ever 
seen in the gutter line, tell us 
and you get your money back. 


Write us for full particulars. 


CASSENS MFG. CO. 
CASSENS IDEAL FAVES TROUGR 


Edwardsville, III. ASSENS IDEALEAVES : 
[NUMA ETE TUTTE 


POLUDANYONENUCUYUOOUAOQOONOQOGONSENNETOOUUOOGOOOOOOQOCEUSOUOCOUOAUOAUQNOOOQAOOONEEOULOGUALENOQOOSOROONOLOOGLOGOOUALUOGLOOOUOEUELLUL 


aS : 
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Pearson’s Automatic Shingle Nailer 


Works well on any pitch roof. 
Gloves or mittens can be 
worn and nails driven faster 
than by the old way. This 
“Hand Nailer’? is the only 
nailer. Throw nails in by the 
handful and “start nailing, 
etc. Nails can be driven 
through tin or quite heavy 
sheet iron. 


PAYS ITS COST ON ONE JOB 


Two sizes: BLUB Nailer for 
8d common No. 14 gauge wire 
nails. RED Nailer for 3d 
galvanized No. 13 gauge 1% 
inch wire nails. 

List price $7.00 (but an or- 
der from this ad will bring 
you either size by prepaid 
parcel post for only Five 
Dollars). 


Pearson Mfg. Co. 


Robbinsdale, Minnesota 
Makers of Hand Nailing and Tacking Tools 


7 
= 


OU will always feel secure when you use 

Barton Planes and Edge Tools. The 
making of keen edged tools that hold their 
sharpness is our hobby. If your dealer won't 
supply you we will. 
There is some mighty interesting and profit- 
able reading in “The Carpenter’s Catalog” and 
“True Stories.” Both free, of course. 
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Something,!New ! 


This new convertible level 
is a big improvement over 
the old style instrument 
with detachable standards. 
Can be converted into tran- 
sit while you count ten. Not 
only saves time but cuts out 
confusing adjustments. Most 
compact, durable and accu- 
rate convertible level on 
market today. Write now 
for detailed description, 
price, etc., and get posted on 
this up-to-date instrument 
for up-to-date contractors. 


DAVID WHITE CO., (Inc.) hire Ss 


Something For You 


in our Pamphlet 29; viz.: 


Valuable Tables for find- 
ing size of joist, safe load 
of joist, actual load on 
hanger, etc., etc. 


Some of these Tables are 
not in print elsewhere. 


The Pamphlet and the 
Mounted Model Hanger will 
be mailed on request. 


SOMETHING FOR US. 
We ask your special atten- 
tion to items 5, 6, 7 on page 
5 of the Pamphlet and to 
the matter on pages 23 and 
24 relating thereto. 


A Free Book 


—on Concrete Machinery 


Not exactly a catalog be- 

Porches cause it gives the cost of 
Vases making many concrete prod- 
3 ucts — Blocks, Bricks, 
Chimneys Porches, Chimneys, etc. 


Also tells about the profits in 
making Drain Tile for farm- 
Building Blocks ers; describes the advantages 
of farm drainage, etc. 
Fence Posts GET this book if you are 


Flower Boxes 


Drain Tile interested in concrete. Con- 

3 tains a lot of valuable in- 
Sewer Pipe formation and _ interesting 
and Othors reading. Sent free upon re- 


ceipt of a postal card. 


W. E. Dunn Mfg. Co. 


416 24th Street, Holland, Mich. 


Buy Direct From 
MANUFACTURER 


“3 SAVED 


- wae FREE BOOK 


Do Your Own Plumbing 
| and Heating NEXCPARRN 


40 - at4538-48 1 
Caitade rae Ave. Ch icago 
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Pa., calling attention to the three “specials” which were | 
being offered and known respectively as the “Car- 
penter’s Special,” “Mechanic’s Favorite” and “Expert’s 
Choice.” Each represents a special length, is made of 
crucible steel with a deep tooth and the correct angle 
that will assure the greatest efficiency. Special notice 
is directed to the announcement of the manufacturers 
that a complete sample set will be sent prepaid to any 
building mechanic on receipt of a special price if not 
sold in his own town. 


Frank H. Moss Makes New Business Connections 


Announcement is made of the fact that Frank H. 
Moss, after seven years’ service, has severed his con- 
nection with the Mahin Advertising Company, and has 
joined the forces of the Macavoy Advertising Company, 
Chicago, IIl., assuming the office of vice-president. He 
is well known in the business world 
for his merchandising work and 
sales plans, and in his new con- 
nection will have direct charge of 
merchandising investigations and 
sales campaign development. Many 
building-contractors and plumbers 
throughout the country are ac- 
quainted with Mr. Moss, as it has 
benn his practice to consult with 
them for the purpose of obtaining 
their viewpoint before undertaking 
an advertising campaign. Mr. 
Moss is the author of a brochure 
entitled “Putting it Thru—Not Over,” which has at- 
tracted a great deal of attention for its presentation 
of the ethics of modern business. 

Berry Rockwell, formerly associated with Mr. Moss 
while connected with the Mahin Advertising Company 
and prior to that merchandising expert for the Curtis 
Publishing Company, has also joined the Macavoy Ad- 
vertising Company. Another addition is Gridley Adams, 
who for the past three years has been advertising man- 
ager for the Stewart-Warner Corporation. The ad- 
dition of these three men to the staff of the Macavoy 
Advertising Company is a part of the plan for a new 
type of advertising service which combines with the 
usual principles of service real merchandising work 
that has proven a great benefit to all using it. 


New Location for Triple “A” Machine Company 


During the past year or two the demand for Triple 
“A” floor smoothers has been such as to interfere many 
times with prompt shipment, and with a view to pro- 
viding increased facilities, the Triple “A’” Machine 
Company has moved into its new factory and offices 
at 4101 and 4105 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. It 
has discontinued its factories at Manistee, Mich., and 
Harvey, IIl., and will combine its entire output at the 
new Chicago plant. 


Natural Wood Finishing 


The proper finishing of exterior and interior wood- 
work is a question frequently confronting the practical 
carpenter, builder, painter and finisher, especially in the 
case of the popular hardwood finish. The materials 
which must be used in order to secure a uniform finish 
under all circumstances and which brings out the beauty 
and natural characteristics of the wood becomes of 
paramount importance. Interesting information on the 
proper materials to use is contained in a booklet bear- 
ing the title “Natural Wood Finishing,” which has been 
issued by the Eugene E. Nice Co., 201 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Slate and Slate Products 


A Digest of Slate and Slateroofers’ Supplies has been 
compiled for the slate trade by J. Bray & Co., East 
Bangor, Pa., and within the covers of the little work 
is described the best method of putting on slate. It 
states that slate should never be laid flat in piles, but 
always on edge, as near perpendicular as possible, never 
putting more than three piles on top of each other with 
lath or board between them. Interesting information 
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When a Wall Tie is a Wall 
Tie it is the Whalebone 


Quick-Adjusting Self-Locking Clamp 


The Taylor Clamp Family is a large one. There is a Taylor 
Clamp for your needs. Used by many of the large manufacturing 
companies and by the United States Government. Sliding jaws 
lock anywhere on the bar with a quick, positive grip, that a jarring 
strain will not budge. These clamps will pay for themselves in a 
short time. Let us send you the printed matter. We also make 
STEEL SCAFFOLD BRACKETS. Booklet on request. 


James L. Taylor Manufacturing Co. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Made in any length from five inches to fifteen inches. 

Standard size for Solid or Veneer walls 7 inches by 
% inches, weighing 50 pounds to the M. Packed 1000 
to the box. 

Price on standard size, based on 21 gauge material, 
$4.00 Pittsburgh per M. Shipments made same day 
order is received. 

Can quote on lighter or heavier material if desired, 
as we can supply the Standard Whalebone in boxes 
weighing from 85 pounds to M to 85 pounds to M, 
according to thickness of material. 


Allegheny Steel Band Co. 


BELL PHONE: 718 Cedar. North Side: PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Hi 


2 00 | 


r) 


No. 25 Clamping strain 7500 Ibs. 
No. 30 Clamping strain 10000 Ibs. 


NY reputable lumber dealer can show 
you Curtis 1866 Woodwork and 
Built-in Permanent Furniture in 

many designs. They will make your 
work easier and more satisfactory. 


Dumbwaiters 


and 
Hand Elevators 
Backed by 20 years of 


successful manufacture. a The CURTIS COMPANIES, Service Bureau 
Our catalog will interest ite ee Clinton, lawa 

you. May we send it? E i ' 

The Storm Mfg. Co. UR i H 


52 Vesey St., Newark, N. J. wo ODWORK : 


AN not use the particular size, shape and grade 
of pencil or crayon suited to your work? You 
will find it among 


DIXON’S CARPENTER PENCILS 


AN Elevators, Dumbwaiters 
V4 and Sidewalk Lifts 
\ can be operated by Hand, Belt, or 


lps 2, tn 


Electric power. Any Capacity. 


Catalog and prices free on application 


J. G. Speidel, 


Send us the name of your dealer from whom you 
purchase pencils and crayons, together with sixteen 
cents in stamps and we will send you our liberal sample 
assortment No. 32-J. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 


Reading, Pa. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


A BC Dumbwaiter é 


Called this for its perfection and simplicity. There 
is none better made. It is built on honor, of the best 
materials, and is high grade, through and through. A 
cheap dumbwaiter is dear at any price. 15¢ 


JOHNSTON'S: a7 
== SHELF PIN 


These Pins are used for supporting movable 


A special feat i “Safety Check” to hold load 
at any oot. ere you labortt i and aioe aes. 1 sees oot ee eye bBo hts 
King Elevator Co., Inc., 397 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn,N.Y. pn Span one. ee sample J.D. JOHNSTON, 

Send for ff NEWPORT.R. I. 


SEDGWICK 


HAND-POWER 
DUMBWAITERS and ELEVATORS 


Manufactured and Guaranteed by Specialists 
Send for Catalog and Information 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
123 Liberty Street NEW YORK 


Improved Quick and Easy Rising Steam, 
Electric and Hand Power Safety 


AND DUMB’ WAITERS 
LEV ATORS Automatic Hatch Gates 
Send for Circular 
KIMBALL BROS. CO., Council Bluffs, Ia., 1049 9th St. 
Kansas City, Mo., 604 Broadway 


Gus Taliaferro, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Western Eng. Specialties Co., Denver, Colo. Wm. Watrous, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Buck Brothers’ Tools are LASTING tools— 
they keep their 


edge. 
We make a full line which includes bevel edged 
chisels, socket and tang butt chisels, gouges, 
drawing knives, nail_ sets, screw 
Catalogue ex- 


and carving tools. 
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Builders, Contractors and Material Dealers 


realize that there is nothing more appreciated than 


PERFECT FITTING WINDOW, DOOR and 
PORCH SCREENS 


Our 1916 Catalog contains valuable information and illustra- 
tions. A postal card will get you one. 


Standard Screen Co., 1848-58 Hastings St., Chicago, Ill. 


LOOK! 


Only $50.00 for an all 
Iron SAW BENCH with 
countershaft complete. It 
will pay you to investigate. 
Send for circular giving 
full particulars. 


R. E. KIDDER 


22 Hermon Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


SASH WEIGHTS 
RATTLING 
BINDING 

CORDS with 


AUTOMATIC 
SASH HOLDERS 


Automatic Sash Holders 


and save labor, lumber and 

money. Send for trial set 

($1 prepaid) stating approximate 
weight of sash, or our circular 

Automatic Sash Holder Mfg. Co. 
46 Church St., New York. 
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Carpenters’ 


ADZE 


White Adze cost a little 
more. Sure, they do; 
but if they will last two 
or three times as long 
and you can do your 
work in about half the 
time, they are worth it, 
aren’t they? 


Isn’t This So? 


If you get hold of a tool that just suits you in 
every way—it’s worth what you have paid, isn’t it? 
Well, we can suit you. Ask for our Carpenters’ 
Catalogue. 


The L. & I. J. White Co., 100 Perry St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ORIGINATORS 
SASH CHAIN 


The Standard for over 35 
Years. Capacity of chain plant 
35 miles per day. Many imi- 
tators, no equal. Used by the 
United States Government for 
over 30 Years. 


TheSmith& Egge Mfg.Co. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


fe) Thomas Morton 
yy 245 Centre Street 
=—\ NEW YORK 


Copper Cable 
Steel Cable 
Champion Metal 
Steel Champion 


“ SASH CHAINS 


CHAINS 


For Suspending Heavy Doors 
Gates, Etc. 


All of SUPERIOR QUALITY 


COPPER CABLE SASH CHAIN 


NIVHO HSVS IVLAW NOIdWVHO 
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is also given on estimating the amount of slate required 
for a roof. The company is prepared to furnish on quick 
demand all slate products and to give a certificate with 
its roofing slates which states that the material con- 
tained therein is “genuine Bangor slate.” 


Summer School of Manual Training 


The courses in manual training pursued at the sum- 
mer school of the Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, 
Ill., are set forth in a pamphlet which is being sent out 
by the management. The courses are planned with spe- 
cial reference to the needs of teachers, and specializa- 
tion in the fundamental processes of a variety of handi- 
crafts suitable for schools. The courses include the use 
of wood working machinery, furniture making, wood 
finishing, pattern making, etc.; architectural, mechani- 
cal machine and freehand drawing; the study of in- 
teriors; cement construction, the laying of floors and 
sidewalks, making of molds, properties and methods of 
use, etc. The course is from June 19 to July 21. 


TRADE NOTES 


W. E. Dunn Mfg. Compny, 416 Twenty-fourth Street, 
Holland, Mich., is offering to send to builders a copy of 
its free book on concrete machinery. It is not exactly 
a catalog because it gives the cost of making a number 
of concrete products, such as porches, chimneys, fence 
posts, building blocks, ete., and also tells about the 
profits in drain tile making for farmers. A copy of the 
book will be sent free to anyone sufficiently interested 
to apply to the company. 


Amalgamated Roofing Company, 431 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, IIl., calls attention to the fact that its 
Nu-Tile Asphalt Shingles are fire-resisting and that this 
fact has given architects and contractors specifying and 
using them a reputation which has resulted in many 
houses being protected by this form of roof covering. 
The shingles are made in red, moss green and white 
colors, are waterproof, fire-resisting and durable. 


The Louden Machinery Co., 5402 Court Street, Fair- 
field, Iowa, points out that its special garage door over- 
comes many of the objections which are often urged 
against sliding and swinging doors, and which is suffi- 
ciently low in cost to command instant attention. The 
Louden door is hinged in three parts and follows a very 
short curve in the track so that no waste space is cre- 
ated either inside or outside the building. 


One of the latest candidates for popular favor in the 
way of a wallboard is what is known as the “Black 
Rock,” a stiff four-ply board having what is described by 
the company as a “moisture-repellant black center.” It 
is made by the Black Rock Wallboard Company, 1525 
Ontario Place, Black Rock, N. Y., and the claim is put 
forth that the well sized, smooth “sanded-like” surface 
of Black Rock needs less paint—no priming coat being 
necessary—and retains that “fresh-painted” look which 
is so satisfactory to the house owner. The company has 
issued a booklet relating to this wallboard which it will 
send free with sample of the material to any architect 
or builder who may make application for it. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Company has removed its New 
York City office to 280 Madison Avenue. 


Clinton Wire Cloth Company, 51 Parker Street, Clin- 
ton, Mass., has issued an interesting book entitled “Suc- 
cessful Stucco Houses,” a copy of which any reader of 
THE BUILDING AGE may obtain free. Another booklet 
which cannot fail to interest is entitled “Clinton Hand 
Book on Lath and Plaster.” 


The April issue of the house organ of the North 
Western Expanded Metal Co., 904 Colony Building, 
Chicago, IIl., contains some interesting information re- 
garding building trade conditions in various cities of 
the country. The Bulletin is illustrated by halftones 
of various prominent buildings in which metal lath has 
been used for exterior or interior plastering and these 
are accompanied by a few lines of description pointing 
out important architectural features. Expanded Metal 


(Continued on page 104 ) 
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A Little Fellow for Big Jobs as 
Well as Small Ones 


If you want a concrete mixer that you can easily trans- 
port from job to job—any job—The Archer is your 
machine. 

It’s a small mixer, but as sturdy and adaptable as they 
make ‘em. 

One man and an Archer can turn out at least 50 cubic 
yards of concrete per day; perfect batches, every one of 
them! He can wheel it to the work all by himself. 

May we send description and prices? 


The Archer Iron Works, 2440 W. 34th Place, Chicago, Ill. 


Established 1891 


Coulson ig | 
Ventilating | 
and | 
Drainage 


Sill 


Reduced Prices on Coulson 
Patent Store Front 
Construction 


Please don’t mistake our motive. We _ haven't 
skimped the least bit on quality. Coulson Store 
Front Construction is still, as it has been since the 
year 1900, the most rigid, safest, strongest and easiest 
ie rae of all store front construction. Regardless 
of the lower price, the value is all there. Write us. Coulson 


J. W. Coulson & Co., Columbus, 0. Ventilating 


107 West Spring St. Transom 
Bar 


“FORSTNER” sivinc AUGER BIT 
BORES ANY ARC OF A CIRCLE 


As it is guided by its circular rim instead of its center, and 
can be guided in any direction. 


BRACE BIT 


Unequalled for fine carpenter, cabinet and pattern work. Specially 
adapted for hard wook working and against difficult grain and 
knots. Special prices in full sets. 


THE PROGRESSIVE MFG. CO., Torrington, Conn. 
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ee 


OAS idle THE eg ie lat ts TRADE MARK 


On Chisels, Bits, Gouges, Augers, 

Draw Knives, Screw Drivers, Etc. 

High Grade Mechanics’ Tools 

known to all good workmen. 
Inquiries Solicited 

THE JAMES SWAN COMPANY, Seymour, Conn. 


Awarded the Medal of Honor on Mechanics’ Tools 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


.. ROOFING TIP 


ll nufactured from KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL highest quality plates obtainable; 
See ely recauared: uniformly coated—stamped *‘Keystone Copper Steel”’ in addition to brand 
and weight of coating, as indicated by MF brand.’ Use Apollo-Keystone Galvanized Sheets, Etc. 


Manufactured by AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Build With Stucco But 
Give a Backbone of 


SYKES 


Expanded Cup 
Metal Lath 


No Furring Strips Required 


Stucco Buildings are becoming more 
and more popular because of their 
economy and durability. Many builders 
are converting frame houses into hand- 
some stucco houses by overcoating. 

Sykes Metal Lath is the logical ma- 
terial to use with stucco—either building 
or overcoating work—because 

It Gives More Weight for same 
gauge than other metal laths—therefore 
more strength and durability. 

It requires less mortar. 

It keys perfectly. 

Sykes Expanded Cup Lath requires 
no furring strips and so saves 5 to 10 
cts. a sq. yd. in building costs. 

The builder experienced in metal lath 
work will be careful to judge a metal 
lath not by gauge alone but by gauge 
and weight. Sykes Expanded Cup Metal 
Lath being cut from wider strands than 
others has more weight. This is a very 
important advantage. 

Best for interior as well as for exterior 
work—Sykes 

Approved by U. S. Government for 

Post Office Work 
The Sykes Booklet—Complete Specifi- 
cations for Stucco on Metal Lath—is 
sent free on request. Will show you 
how to build better and save. Free 


sample of Sykes Expanded Cup Metal 
Lath. Write us today. 


Sykes Metal Lath and Roofing Co. 
494 River Road, Warren, Ohio 
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Lath, as is well known, is so constructed as to conform 
to the strictest fire resisting requirements and can 
be shaped to follow the distinctive designs of an archi- 
tect without trouble or excessive expense in labor. 


The Standard Scale and Supply Co., has removed 
from its old location in Water Street to 1631 Liberty 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., where it will enjoy commodious 
quarters more in keeping with the requirements of its 
growing business. It has also moved its New York City 
office to 145 Chambers Street. 


Announcement is made that the Berlin Machine 
Works, Beloit, Wis., has changed its name to P. B. 
Yates Machine Company. The statement is made that 
ever since the business was founded forty years ago 
in the little Wisconsin town of Berlin, from which it 
took its name, considerable annoyance has been experi- 
enced through the adoption of this name by many other 
small concerns established in cities of the same name 
in various states. In the interest of its patrons and 
the good will and prestige enjoyed, the company has 
concluded to change its name as above, this change be- 
ing confined to name only, as officers, capital and policy 
will remain as heretofore. 


King Elevator Company, Inc., 897 Bedford Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Bridgeport, Conn., has recently 
issued from the press an illustrated catalog relating to 
the various lines of dumbwaiters, ash hoists, sidewalk 
and freight elevators which it manufactures. Special 
reference is made to the Simplex dumbwaiter which is 
said to be suitable for all classes of buildings and par- 
ticularly so where a dumbwaiter of moderate cost is 
required. The company makes a specialty of high grade 
private house and investment work and all machines 
are built to order to fit each individual hatch and meet 
the requirements they are called on to perform. 


The Automatic Sash Holder Mfg. Co., 46 Church 
Street, New York City, calls attention to the fact that 
its automatic sash holders being cheaper than sash 
weights, cord and pulleys, are calculated, in view of the 
tremendous rise in the price of iron, lead, zine and 
other metals, to receive more than ordinary considera- 
tion on the part of architects and builders. The sash 
holders are referred to as being simple of construction 
and that it is only necessary to put a mortise in either 
the sash or the frame, insert the holders and the window 
can be raised and lowered at will. The devices can be 
installed wherever there are any pocket frames and are 
suited for economical window construction. 


Two booklets upon doors which are being widely dis- 
tributed by the Hyde-Murphy Co., Ridgway, Pa., are 
of special interest to the architect and builder. One 
describes the “no-warp” construction of doors made by 
it. The device used in keeping the joints together con- 
sists of a clamp made of spring steel with slightly con- 
vex faces and acute angle flanges, which engage cor- 
responding grooves formed in back of parts to be joined 
together. When driven in place these clamps are invis- 
ible and exert a constant pressure on the edges so joined 
together, making a joint which remains tight under all 
changes of temperature or climate. The other booklet 
contains illustrations in color and prices of the various 
veneered doors which it manufactures. 


“Tdeal Ideas” is the title of a booklet which has been 
published for the purpose of showing the uses of Ideal 
concrete block construction. Reference is made to the 
advantages of concrete blocks and a brilliant array is 
presented of halftone engravings covering buildings of 
all kinds which have been erected by the use of Ideal 
blocks. Among the later pages of the booklet are shown 
some of the many forms of blocks which may be pro- 
duced on Ideal block machines. The booklet is sent out 
by the Ideal Concrete Machinery Company, 1310 Mon- 
mouth Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, and although its name 
does not appear in connection with it, a panel at the 
bottom of the first page is left blank for the name and 
address of the customer to whom the company sup- 
plies the pamphlet in 500 or 1000 lots, thus giving the 
customer a better catalog at a lower price than he could 


(Continued on page 106) 
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The Stiff 
4-Ply 
Wallboard ~ ae 


Black Rock = 


T LAST—HERE IS A WALLBOARD 
that will win the enthusiasm of every 
conscientious contractor. For Black Rock 
(in addition to being as-stiff-as-lumber) is 
the only wallboard with a moisture-repellant 
black centre. 


As a man who knows lumber, you will recognize 
that the veneer process of combining the four plies, 
‘makes Black Rock the stzffest and strongest wall- 
board. That’s why it looks, works and lasts like 
high-grade, kiln-dried finishing lumber. 


And here’s good news for the progressive con- 
tractor who has his future reputation at heart. 
Black Rock will not warp, buckle, bulge, or pull away 
from the nails. For, in addition to the moisture- 
repellant black centre, the new scientific process of 
moisture-proofing the front and back surfaces of 
Black Rock removes the principal causes of con- 
traction and expansion. 


These are a few of the reasons why Black Rock 
pleases permanently. Moreover—the well sized, 
smooth, ‘‘sanded-like’”’ surface of Black Rock needs 
less paint (no priming coat necessary) and keeps 
that fresh-painted look. The price of Black 
Rock will interest you. 


BLACK ROCK WALLBOARD CO. 


1525 Ontario Place 
Black Rock , . , N. Y. 


= - Build Your 
Bee 


Black Rock Wallboard is 


something new, different— 
the very last word in wall- 


board. 


It will boost your reputation as 
a builder. It will bring you “re- 
peat” business. You cannot afford 
not to know about Black Rock. 
Send postcard, or coupon, for free 


book and sample. 


When youseea 
plaster - crack 
like this in wall 
or ceiling— _ gi! ' 
think of 
Black 
Rock 


COUPON 


Mail today to 


Black Rock Wallboard Co. 
1525 Ontario Place, Black Rock, N. Y. 


Send me free book and actual 


sample. 


Ad dTeSS. Re OOS OT ss Pe beset 


Process, trade-mark and black centre, fully protected. 
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What are 


you 
going 


Are you going to 
be content with 
your last year’s 
equipment? 


—or are you go- 
ing to forge ahead 
and adopt for 
your 1916 work 
Constant Service 
Equipment? 


Picture for a mo- 
ment an engine 
with the latest im- 
provements— 


Simple in con- 
struction and re- 
quiring no skilled 
labor to operate— 


With power to 
more than handle 
the work given 
it— 


With strength to withstand ‘ 
the most exacting service— jf 


With a pulsing, live action” 
that _ insures’ ‘“‘Constant 
Service’’ for your equip- 


ment— 


You can almost see the dol- 
lars of extra profit rolling 
in when you equip with— 
Ideal Engines—the engine 
of “Constant Service’’—the 


solution to your 


troubles —the builder 


profits. 


We offer you in 
Engines that which every 
contractor wants—power 
and plenty of it, when it’s 


needed. 


Why not equip with Ideal 


Power now? 


Our special booklet No. 516 will 
interest you. 


THE 


IDEAL ENGINE CO. 


Tes EXOLDS Chaiimanaus 


Formerly 


The Original Gas Engine Co. 
East Kalamazoo Street 
LANSING, MICH. 
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probably put out himself, not having the materials at 
hand to make up a booklet of this nature. 


A booklet which contains just the kind of information 
desired by the carpenter and builder has been sent out 
by the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 801 
Stock Exchange Building, Chicago, Ill. It is entitled 
“How to Lay and Finish Maple Floors,” and describes 
the making of a good job from the delivery of the wood 


to the final touches given by the skilled workman in fin- ~ 


ishing a floor. The advantages of maple flooring are set 
forth in other booklets issued by the company and en- 
titled “School-room Floors,” “Ten Reasons Why” and 
“Individuality in the Home,” the latter containing argu- 
ments likely to appeal to the owner or housewife. The 
booklets also touch on beech and birch flooring when 
that kind of a finish is desired. 


The Walter Concretile Mfg. Company plans to estab- 
lish a plant in Fremont, Ohio, for the manufacture of 
roofing materials. It is stated that the company will 
occupy quarters in the present plant of the Fremont 
Waterproofing Company. 


The fence question is often a perplexing one, and in 
order to aid in its solution a booklet containing illus- 
trations and prices of some of the many fences which 
it manufactures has been issued as a guide by the 
Wright Wire Company, Worcester, Mass. The company 
states that “Excelsior Rust-Proof Fences” are made en- 
tirely of large wires unweakened by binds, wraps or 
twists.. Each joint has a patent steel clamp holding the 
wires in a vise-like grip. It is stated that the fence is 
galvanized after making, by dipping the entire fabric 
in pure molten zinc, thus rendering it rust-proof. 


“Garage Doors” is the principal subject treated in the 
April number of Doorways, the house organ of the 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill. The article 
discusses various types of hangers made by the com- 
pany and there is also a clever joke column to amuse 
the casual reader. 


B. H. Fontaine has recently opened an office for the 
practice of architecture at 313 Louisville Trust Building, 
Louisville, Ky., and is desirous of obtaining catalogs 
and samples from manufacturers of building materials. 


Edwin B. Bennett, for over twenty years Western 
manager of the Eagle White Lead Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
died on Thursday, March 30, at his residence, 1724 Park’ 
Avenue, Chicago, at the age of 71. He has resided in 
Chicago for fifty-nine years. He is survived by a widow 
and four sons. 


Lewis Brothers, Lima, Ohio, have completed plans 
for a one-story factory building 110 x 150 ft., the erec- 
tion of which will be started at once. The plant will 
make veneer doors and other interior finish. 


The increased cost of materials and labor in house 
painting makes it necessary for the painter to raise 
his prices if he expects to show a profit at the end of 
the year is the intimation contained in a recent issue of 
the Carter Times, the house organ of the Carter 
White Lead Co., West Pullman Station, Chicago, Ill. A 
sample paint and labor estimate is given and there is 
also a table showing how to figure overhead charges 
and their constituent parts. The company realizing the 
importance of proper publicity is offering slides for use 
in motion picture houses, mailing cards and letters for 
use in “Clean-up and Paint-up” campaigns, etc., free to 
painters using Carter paints. 
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Decorative Concrete 


Ovr processes for the exact and permanent reproduction 
in concrete, of marble, granite and onyx effects in all 
colors, are what we have to sell. 


Write us for particulars and prices. 


ART STONE CO., Box 500, Waynesboro, Pa. 
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FRESH AIR AND PROTECTION! 


The Ives Window 
Ventilating Lock 


A Safeguard for Ventilating Rooms, 
allowing windows to be left open at the 
top, the bottom, or both top and bot- 
tom, with entire security against 
intrusion. 


Descriptive circular mailed on application 


THE H. B. IVES CO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Made of extra quality stock, carefully inspected 
and guaranteed free from the imperfections of 
braid and finish which destroy common cords 
so quickly. The Spots on the Cord, in 
any color, are our trade mark, 
used only with this extra 
quality. 

Samples and full informa- 
tion gladly sent. 


Samson Cordage Works 
Boston, Mass. 


Liquid Wood 
Fillers 


were the first on the market. By reason of the 
steady maintenance of superiority they are recog- 
nized as first in quality today. This recognition 
comes from the journeymen on the job, who stand 
by the material that enables them to do the most 
work right in the least time. It comes from the 
contractor or painter who stakes his future on 
satisfied customers and satisfactory profit. It 
comes from the live dealer who knows the value of 
goods that keep drawing his customers back for 
more. It comes from architects and property own- 
ers who judge by results in service. You can 
depend on “Nice” -wood fillers and varnishes—to 
assist materially in boosting your business. 


Write today for price list 
and other literature. 


Eugene E. Nice 


Manufacturer of 


Varnishes, Fillers, Paints, Stains, 
Enamels, Colors. 


Philadelphia, Penna., and Camden, N. J. 


Stained with Cabot’s Shingle Stains 
Upjohn & Conable, Architects, N. Y. 


The Shingles and Timbering 


of this beautiful Old-English residence are colored and pre- 
served with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


The shingles are warmer than English tiles, and the coloring 
is much softer and richer, owing to the texture of the wood and 
the deep velvety tints of the stains. The stained timbers, in old 
smoky browns and dark grays that bring out the grain, har- 
monize perfectly and weather out beautifully. Cabot’s Stains 
are artistic, inexpensive, lasting, and the Creosote preserves the 


a Cabot’s Quilt 


30 Times Warmer than Building Paper 


Quilt is a thick matting of dead air spaces and one layer is 
warmer than 30 layers of common papers. Used at the South 
Pole by Scott and near the North Pole by McMillan, with per- 
fect success. The best sound-deadener, 


You can get Cabot’s Stains and Quilt all over the coun- 
try. Send for samples and names of nearest agents. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston 
2133 Broadway, New York 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 


Cabot’s Conservo Wood Preservative, Stucco Stains, Brick Stains, 
Damp-Proofing. 
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Section of Outside Wall of House, Showing Wool ~ 
Between Studding. saa 


Mineral Wool for Building 


Mineral Wool has superseded all other materials 
used for similar building purposes because it does “a 
great work at little expense.” A house lined with 
Mineral Wool has an indestructible, fire-proof and 
vermin-proof guard; it protects the entire household. 
In the winter time it keeps the cold air out, facilitating 
proper heating and economy in fuel. In the summer it 
keeps the heat out. 

This material, being of fibrous, inelastic composition, 
acts as a deadener and muffles all sound. It is con- 
sidered the best insulator material on the market, mak- 
ing it a perfect refrigerating machine. 

Mineral Wool makes life-long friends of all its users. 
If you are skeptical as to its power, let us demonstrate. 
We can prove all claims. Write us to-day. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co. 


280 Madison Ave., New York 


(Cor. 40th St.) 
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General Appearance of the Residence of G. F. Allum at Wheaton, IIl., 


and Designed by Architect 


Albert EF. Colcord of Chicago, Ill. 


N the Middle West the sun parlor has rapidly 
come to the front as an attractive feature in 
modern house and flat building construction. 

This is especially true in Chicago and its suburbs, 
and many instances could be cited where carpenters 
and builders. have been called upon to remodel 
houses Ue ee line built five or ten years ago. 
Porches of this character of the enclosed type are 
unquestionably more in vogue than those having no 
protection whatever from the elements, and this 
means that the occupants are able to utilize them the 
year round. Where such buildings are heated by 
steam or hot water comparatively little trouble has 
been experienced in supplying sufficient radiation to 
offset the additional heat losses incurred by the in- 
stallation of so much extra glass surface. Some 
sun parlors are built with brick sides and a glass 


front, but investigation has shown that those ex- 
posed on all sides are the most popular. 

This improvement has therefore inaugurated the 
establishment of an additional cosy room which is 
not only an architectural feature, but one that the 
owner fully appreciates. Irrespective of climatic 
conditions, it affords an excellent view in three dif- 
ferent directions. Of course, these sun parlors vary 
in their dimensions, but a typical one may be said to 
have sufficient proportions to house two or three 
chairs and a small table. Specifications invariably 
call for direct communication of the sun porch with 
the living room, and where a southern exposure is 
possible, a well arranged home is flooded with an 
abundance of natural light during the entire day. 

Among the most attractive suburban homes 
around Chicago having this interesting feature as 
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A House at Wheaton, Ill_—Plans, Elevation and Miscellaneous Constructive Details 
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well as other pleasing points in the exterior decora- 
tive treatment and interior arrangement, are those 
to be found in Wheaton, Ill. The one here illustrated 
is a practical example of what may be accomplished 
.in the Middle West for an expenditure not exceed- 
ing $5,000, involving the construction of a home 
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ination reveals the fact that particular attention was 
paid to every detail, and the trellis work provided 
around the front and rear entrances, together with 
the flower box directly over the main entrance, is 
evidence of the truth of this statement. The use 
of a smooth, white stucco as a finish coat creates a 


A House at Wheaton, Ill_—Detail of the Main Entrance 


of ample proportions to accommodate the needs of 
an average family. 

It will be observed from the pictures of the ex- 
terior that the use of wooden columns and the in- 
troduction of pergola effects has been carried out 
with a harmony that adds materially to the artistic 
appearance. This effort has been brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion without increasing the cost of 
production to an alarming extent, resulting in an 
extremely well balanced building. A careful exam- 


uniform color scheme throughout which blends with 
the green shingles and the dark red brick. 

The house faces east, and the sun parlor has a 
southern exposure. The building is approximately 
36 ft. long and 22 ft. wide, while the sun parlor is 
10 ft. by 15 ft., being exposed on all sides. 

The front entrance gives access to a small vesti- 
bule, in which twelve coat hooks have been provided. 
An inner door separates the vestibule from the hall, 
and to the right and left of the latter are to be 
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found the dining room and living room, respectively. 

The stairs leading to the upper quarters are 
splendidly lighted by three long narrow windows. 
These are revealed in the exterior view taken from 
the rear, and the reader may pass on the advantages 
of these facilities by focusing his attention directly 
over the rear entrance. It will also be noticed on 
the first floor that a small recess to the right of the 
stairs has been provided for a telephone table and 
a chair. 

The living room is 14 ft. wide and 20 ft. long, ex- 
tending the full width of the house. At one end is 
a cozy brick fireplace flanked on either side by a 
stationary window. The height of the ceiling is 
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side and six facing south. A radiator in one corner 
makes this room a comfortable one during the 
colder months. 

At the northeast corner of the residence is the 
dining room, 14 ft. 6 in. long by 11 ft. wide. There 
is a built-in buffet and in the recess above are three 
windows. 

The kitchen, adjacent to the dining room, has its 
fixtures distributed around three sides, leaving 


plenty of room in the center in which the domestic 
may operate. 


A large built-in cupboard for china- 
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Miscellaneous Constructive Details of a House at Wheaton, IIl. 


8 ft. 9 in. The mantel above the fireplace projects 
914 in. from the wall and is 3% in. thick. The 
hearth is built from 6-in. quarry tile. 

The sun parlor is separated from the living room 
by a door having eighteen panes of glass, three to 
a row. When the sun is shining, therefore, a steady 
stream of light comes through even as far as the 
hall, brightening this section of the house very con- 
siderably. There is installed in the sun parlor a 
total of fourteen windows, distributed four to each 


ware has beneath it seven drawers, for a variety of 
purposes. Next to it is an enameled iron sink, with 
draining board, and reference to the floor plan will 
show the location of the gas range and a ‘“‘Hoosier” 
kitchen cabinet. In an adjoining entry is a large 


cupboard, with four shelves, and space for an icebox. | 


On reaching the hall on the second floor a large 
linen closet confronts the visitor. The arrangement 
on this floor includes three bedrooms and a bath- 
room. The largest of these has the same dimen- 
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View in the Dining Room Looking Toward the End Containing the Built-in Buffet 
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A House at Wheaton, Ill—The Living Room with Sun Parlor at 


the Left 
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sions as the living room and is directly over it. A 
roomy closet, 4 ft. 6 in. wide and 7 ft. long, is 
lighted by a window on the east side. The two 
remaining bedrooms are situated at the northeast 
and northwest corners, and are respectively 9 ft. 
x 11 ft. 6 in. and 8 x 13 ft. The bathroom is 6 ft. 
wide and 8 ft. long, replete with modern fixtures 
arranged on one side. 

The footings and basement walls of the house 
are of concrete, composed of one part Portland 
cement, three parts torpedo sand and five parts 
crushed stone. Anchor bolts are built in the top of 
the wall for securing the sills on which the studding 
rests. The outside of the basement walls has 
been plastered with waterproofed Portland cement. 

A concrete floor in the basement, is laid on a 
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trimmers are double, well framed and spiked to- 
gether. ; 

The stud partitions are No. 1 yellow pine and all 
bearing partitions have plates top and bottom. 

All rough underflooring is No. 2 common 6-in. 
fencing, dressed on one side, laid close and nailed 
double to every joist. On the first floor this is cov- 
ered with heavy tar paper on which is placed the 
finish floor of 214-in. face white oak except in the 
kitchen and rear entry where it is 214-in. face 
maple. The second story underflooring is covered 
with one layer of H. W. Johns-Manville Co’s Key- 
stone hair insulator, with red building paper on one 
side and felt paper on the other, laid with the latter 
side up. The finish floors are of white oak including 
that of the bathroom. 


A House at Wheaton, 1ll—View in the Kitchen Showing Gas Range, Sink and Cabinet 


344-in. foundation and consists of one part Portland 
cement, two parts Lake Shore sand and four parts 
crushed stone. The half-inch finish coat contains 
equal quantities of Portland cement and torpedo 
sand. The work is laid true and to an even surface, 
and rests on a 4-in. bed of cinders. 

The joists, girders, etc., are of No. 1 yellow pine, 
set 16 in. on centers. The first and second floor 
joists are 2 x 10 in., the ceiling joists and the 
rafters are 2 x 6 in., the valleys are 2 x 8 in., the 
studding and plates 2 x 4 in., and the ridges 1 x 8 in. 
The bridging is made of sound 2 x 4 in. material. 
Both tiers of floor joists have two rows of bridging 
the entire length of the house. The rafters have a 
2 x 6-in. collar beam for each rafter. Headers and 


The sides of the house are covered with 6-in. 
matched fencing, dressed on one side, over which 
was placed tar building paper. Crimped metal furr- 
ing strips were then attached and “Kno-Burn” ex- 
panded metal laths fastened on horizontally, so 
that the length of the sheet runs across the furring. 
The dip of the strand is set down and inward to 
form a perfect key. The edges of the sheets are 
lapped 1% in., and the lath is applied to the furring 
strips every 4 in., using 114-in. staples. 

In producing the stucco finish to be seen in the 
pictures of the exterior “Stonekote,” made by the 
Garden City Sand Co., Chicago, Ill, was used 
throughout, it consisting of the company’s water- 
proofed plastic marble float application and is three- 
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coat work. The exterior surface of the chimney 
stack was treated in a like manner. 

The various roofs are covered with Star A white 
cedar shingles, securely attached with galvanized 


A House at Wheaton, Ill.—View in One of the Bedrooms with Glimpse of Stair Hall 


at the Right 


iron nails and exposed 41% in. to the weather. Before 
being applied they were dipped three-quarters their 
length in Cabot’s light green creosote stain. 

The finish work in the house includes wood cor- 
nices for the living and dining rooms, sideboard, 
china closets, linen closets, man- 
tel shelves, medicine cases, cabi- 
net with drawers in the rear 
entry and kitchen, and picture 
molding for each room. 

The entire first floor is 
trimmed in red oak, and the sec- 
ond floor has birch trim. The 
doors are of white oak on the 
first floor and birch on the sec- 
ond. Inside doors are 1% in. 
thick. The front and vestibule 
doors and those in the rear 
kitchen and basement are 214 
in. thick. All closets are 
equipped with two rows of 
10-in. shelves. Beaded strips 
are extended all around 4 in. 
wide, and furnished with cast 
iron wardrobe hooks every 8 in., 
attached with screws. 

The walls and ceilings of the 
first and second floors are plas- 
tered two-coat work. The liv- 
ing and dining rooms, vestibule 
and hall have a gray sand finish, 
while the balance of the house 
has a plaster of paris smooth 
white finish. The brown coat consists of clean sharp 
lake sand and live quick lime, well slacked and 
strained, and good cattle hair, well picked apart and 
mixed with a good quality fiber. 
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The exterior woodwork of the ‘house is painted 
two coats, exclusive of the priming coat. All first 
floor finish received two coats of varnish, rubbed 


to a flat finish with pumice stone and oil. The door 


and window sill in the bath- 
room were stained for mahog- 
any and then varnished two 
coats. The second floor birch 
trim received three coats and 
one of white enamel. The bath- 
room has four coats of white 
enamel on the walls and ceiling, 
no paint being applied beneath 
the enamel. 

The oak floors are filled light 
and have two coats of Pratt & 
Lambert’s floor varnish. Maple 
floors received two coats of lin- 
seed oil. One coat was applied 
as soon as the floor was laid, 
while the final application was 
given on completion of the 
building. The inside of all 
sash is painted or stained to 
match the room which it faces, 
two coats of varnish being ap- 
plied to the stain. 

The bathroom fixtures include 
a “Superior X”’ closet, a “Nor- 
wood” lavatory and a 5-ft. “Co- 
rona” bathtub, of types made by the L. Wolff Manu- 
facturing Co., Chicago. Installed in the basement is 
a two-part Durostone laundry tray, 33 in. high. The 
kitchen sink is 20 x 30 in., and is 33 in. high. 

The sheet metal work is made of No. 26 gage 


Rear View of the House at Wheaton Showing the Sun Parlor and Outside Chimney 


American Ingot iron. The downspouts from the 
main roof are 5 in., and aré carried to the sewer. 
They are secured to the building by means of metal 
rings, leaving a space of 2 in. between the wall and 
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the spout. One downspout has been installed to take 
care of drainage from the sun parlor roof. The 
flower box on the front of the building is lined with 
American Ingot iron, and three drains are provided, 
as shown on the accompanying elevations. 

In the basement is to be found a Detroit Jewel 
No. 12 B. gas water heater for supplying hot water 
to the fixtures in the summer time. Proper con- 
nections have been made to a 40-gal. tank. 

A cistern has been installed in the yard to ac- 
cumulate soft water, and the plumbing system is so 
cross connected that either soft water or city water 
may be used. 

Reference to the picture of the rear of the house 
shows a coal chute beneath the west side of the sun 
parlor, made by The Majestic Co., Huntington, Ind. 

The building is heated by a hot water system, 
there being a total of 612 sq. ft. of direct radiation, 
distributed into 11 units. The living room and 
the main bedroom have radiators installed at the 
east and west ends, as indicated on the floor plans. 
The remainder have but one radiator. The equip- 
ment is guaranteed to heat the building to a tem- 
perature of 70 deg. when the temperature outside 
registers 10 deg. below zero. A Spencer boiler has 
been provided having a 1200 sq. ft. rating and 
made by the Spencer Heater Co., Scranton, Pa. A 
Honeywell system of heat regulation has also been 
installed. 

The building is piped for gas and wired for elec- 
tric lighting. In the latter connection it has been 
the practice to install a fixture in the center of each 
room, but in the living room and bedrooms brackets 
have been provided around the walls at advantageous 
points. 

The house here described is occupied by G. F. 
Allum, 704 Gary Avenue, Wheaton, Il]. Plans and 
specifications were prepared by Architect Albert E. 
Colcord, 117 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl., 
and the construction work was carried out by A. 
Johnson of Glen Ellyn, IIl. 
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Value of Slate Sold in 1915 


The total value of slate of all kinds sold in the 
United States in 1915 was $4,958,515, according to 
the United States Geological Survey. This was a 
decrease of 13 per cent compared with 1914. The 
sales of roofing slate in 1915 were 967,780 squares, 
valued at $3,745,934, and of mill stock 4,576,112 
square feet, valued at $819,672. Blackboard ma- 
terial and school slates decreased 31 per cent. 

Several producers have reported to G. F. Lough- 
lin, of the Geological Survey, that during the last 
three months of the year conditions began to im- 
prove and that early in 1916 prices for slate of all 
kinds were more encouraging than at correspond- 
ing times for several years. At present many of 
the quarries can greatly increase their output to 
keep pace with any increase in demand. 

In Maryland and New York there were substan- 
tial increases in the value of the slate sold, and in 
Virginia a small increase; in the other States— 
Maine, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Vermont— 
there were decreases. 

The total number of operators, which had de- 
creased from 171 in 1913 to 157 in 1914, continued 
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to decrease in 1915 to 148. Virginia was the only 
State in which the number increased—from 7 to 
8. Of the States producing roofing slate, Maryland 
gained not only in quantity and value, but the price 
per square decreased in each State. Pennsylvania 
and Vermont, which together yielded more than 
86 per cent of the total value of roofing slate, de- 
creased in quantity, value, and price per square. 
Only Maine, Pennsylvania and Vermont reported 
sales of mill stock in 1915, and in all these States 
both quantity and value decreased. 

The value of slate exports, which was $226,413 in 
1913 and $139,125 in 1914, was only $46,137 in 
1915, the lowest recorded since 1895. England, 
which has heretofore been the largest user of Amer- 
ican slates, did not import any in 1915; neither did 
Belgium, Denmark, Germany or the Netherlands. 
The failure of the United States to export a large 
amount under these conditions indicates a world- 
wide decline in building operations during 1915. 

Next to the United States, Great Britain and 
France are the chief slate-producing countries, and 
Belgium ranks fourth. Other countries reporting 
an output of slate are India, Germany (Bavaria), 
and Canada. As all these countries were directly 
or indirectly involved in the European war during 
1915, both their production of slate and their de- 
mand for slate doubtless greatly decreased. Can- 
ada’s production, according to John McLeish, of the 
Canada Department of Mines, decreased from 1075 
squares, valued at $4,837, in 1914, to 397 squares, 
valued at $2,039, in 1915. 
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Color Absorption of Light 


In an interesting and instructive article dealing 
with hospital construction, Oliver H. Bartine tells 
in a recent issue of Building Management that re- 
cent tests by illuminating engineers show that 
light is absorbed by walls of different colors as 
follows: 


White.) .:, a. ea ae oe 18% 
Chrome: yellow, @2en.0.., 42 38% 
Orange «Mf dows. Beene te ee 50% 
Plain: déal.c.cy Seen an er 55% 
Mellow’: 3:42 Gate Betec ah cle. 60% 
Pink © v.05 Re anes ee ee 64% 
Emerald greene wae... eee 82% 
Dark brown), aac teee . oe ae ee 87% 
Vermilion’, #328 2s 6 ee 88% 
Blue greene tiee oye ee, 88% 
Cobalt<blud.*2b: Sa earns a: a 88% 
Deep: chocolate yee tt eee 96% 


Coating for Blue Print Paper 


As a result of the great increase in the price of 
potassium-ferri-cyanide, or red prussiate of potash, 
which is extensively used as a coating material for 
blue-print paper, an economical method of prepar- 
ing the substance has been devised by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Particulars relating 
to this method have been sent out by the Depart- 
ment accompanied by a blue print of the apparatus 
for use in connection with the preparation of po- 
tassium-ferri-cyanide from potassium-ferro-cyanide. 


Some Aspects of 


The Straightedge, the Chalkline and the ““Gauge 


and Hatchet” 


Modern Shingling’ 


Methods of Laying Shingles 


By Epwarp H. CRUSSELL 


E will now consider some of the methods 

WV of laying shingles. One of the oldest 
methods is that in which a straight-edge 

is used. At first the workman used any straight- 
edge that happened to be handy, and then some one 
thought of making a straight-edge the exact width 
the shingles were exposed to the weather. This did 
away with the measuring for each movement of the 
straight-edge, as all that was necessary was to keep 
the lower edge of it flush with the lower edge of the 
course just laid, and the upper edge would then be 
in line for the next course. The straight-edge was 


Fig. 9—A Lathing Hatchet 


used. It is faster than the straight-edge method, 
but has many disadvantages compared with the next 
method to be considered, which is usually known as 
the “‘gauge and hatchet method.” 

This is the method used by the professional 
shinglers in the Western States, of whom some won- 
derful stories of big day’s work have been told. 

The hatchet used is either the lathing hatchet, 
Fig. 9, or the boxmaker’s hatchet, Fig. 10—usually 
the latter because frequently the shingler changes 
his profession to that of boxmaker during the fruit 
season. One will never see the professional shingler 


Fig. 11—The Ordinary Shing- 
ling Hatchet 


Fig.10—A Box Maker’s 
Hatchet 


Some Aspects of Modern Shingling—Various Kinds of Hatchets 


usually fastened in place, and quite frequently the 
shingles were put on by two workmen, one laying 
and the other nailing. This is almost the slowest 
of all methods of laying shingles, though it may 
still be found in use. 

The next method was that of the chalk-line. In 
the original method a line was snapped for each 
course, but eventually some one discovered that if 
two lines were snapped it was possible to carry two 
courses at once because the second line could be 
easily seen through the spaces between the shingles 
of the first course. This method is still extensively 


*Copyrighted, 1916, by Edward H. Crussell. 


with the hatchet that is designated by the tool 
manufacturer as a shingling hatchet. This instru- 
ment is pictured in Fig. 11, for no other reason than 
that the novice may know what it looks like and 
fight shy of it. 

Fig. 12 shows a combined hatchet and gauge. 
This has been placed on the market in the last few 
years, and although the writer has never used one, 
it appears to him to be a satisfactory tool. 

Fig. 13 shows the hatchet gauge that is in general 
use, and Fig. 14 its appearance when applied to the 
hatchet. This gauge is about °4 in. diameter, with 
a slot 4% in. wide. It can be applied to any of 
the box or lathing hatchets, and of course can be 
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adjusted to more positions than the gauge shown in 
Fig. 12, which is an advantage when the width of 
the courses must be varied, as in finishing up at the 
ridge or spacing between window heights on the 
side walls. 

This ease of adjustment is also a disadvantage, 
as the gauge is liable to move from position with the 
continual use of the hatchet, and to prevent this 
movement something more than the set screw is 
needed. Probably the best method is to drill a small 
depression in the hatchet for the end of the set 
screw at those points where the gauge will be most 
frequently used and keep careful watch of the gauge 
when using it in other positions. The gauge can be 
quite firmly fixed by making the set screw half a 
turn too tight before applying the gauge to the 
hatchet and then driving it on with a hammer from 
the upper edge. This method, of course, takes away 
some of the ease of adjustment. 

And now having distributed our shingles, built 
our seat and fixed our hatchet, we are at last ready 
to start work. The first course of shingles usually 
projects over the edge of the roof boards about 1 in. 
and must always be a doubled course or two thick- 


Fig. 13—The 
Hatchet Gauge 


Fig. 12—A Hatchet 
with a Fixed 
Gauge 


Fig. 14—The Hatchet Gauge 
in Place 


Some Aspects of Modern Shingling 


nesses of shingles. It may be laid by first fixing a 
shingle at each end of the roof with the correct 
projection and then stretching a line to which the 
butts of the other shingles are laid. On a long 
roof it may be necessary to fix one or more inter- 
mediate shingles, to which the line is also fastened, 
and sometimes on old buildings that are out of line 
it may be necessary to adjust these shingles by eye 
instead of giving them all an equal projection over 
the roof boards. 

Each shingle is fastened with two nails, which 
are driven about 2 in. above the line of exposure so 
that they may be covered by the following course. 
Some authorities advise placing the nails so that 
they may be covered by two courses. This would 
mean that with shingles laid 41% in. to the weather 
the nail must be driven 914 or 10 in. from the lower 
edge, and the greater the exposure the further up 
must the shingle be nailed. In the opinion of the 
writer, any advantage gained by this method is 
more than offset by the tendency the shingles have 
to curl and buckle when nailed so far from the butt. 
It is better to nail them lower down and then be 
careful that none of the joints in the course above 
come directly over a nail. Shingles nailed at the 
lower position are twice as securely fastened as 
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those nailed at the upper. This is easily proven, 
because the nails driven in the course that is being 
laid go through the course below in about the same 
place as is advocated by those who wish their nails 
covered with two courses of shingles. 

The joints of the shingles should be broken for 
three courses, which means that no joint in any one 
of three courses should be directly in line with 
another. To accomplish this result with random 
width shingles is not so difficult as might be sup- 
posed. Each joint should be broken at least 1 in., 
which means that no joint in any course should be 
nearer than 1 in. to a joint in the courses next to it. 

We have already stated that the professional 
shingler often prefers to get right on to the roof 
instead of working the first courses from a scaffold, 
and Fig. 15 is a photo showing one of these fellows 
just commencing his job. It will perhaps be noticed 
that he breaks open his bundles as he uses them, 


(To be continued) 


“Floor for Doctors” A New Skyscraper Wrinkle 


An interesting architectural development in con- 
nection with recent office building construction is 
the setting aside of a floor especially equipped for 
the exclusive use of physicians, surgeons and den- 
tists. A feature of this kind is found in the ninth 
floor of the Third National Bank Building in Spring- 
field, Mass., which was designed and erected by 
Hoggson Bros. of New York City, who have made 
an extensive study of the specialized building ques- 
tion. The floor in the building named has been 
fitted up as offices for one, two, three or any number 
of associated practitioners with operating rooms, 
laboratories and rest rooms, as may be required, 
opening from the reception room used in common. 

Here the associated doctors may have the com- 
bined service of a staff of assistants consisting of 
nurses, a secretary and a maid, which under the 
ordinary arrangement of offices is often prohibitory 
by reason of the expense. There is provided gas, 
electric light and power, compressed air, and special 
basins with hot and cold water under pedal control. 
In each dental laboratory are suitable workbenches, 
compressed air, gas, electric light and power out- 
lets, hot and cold water and other necessary devices 
and equipment. 


Another Co-Operative Apartment House 


Operations have just been commenced upon the 
construction of a fifteen-story co-operative apart- 
ment house and studio building on the corner of 
Sixty-seventh Street and Central Park West, the 
cost of which, including the land, will approximate 
$1,000,000. Efforts will be made to create a record 
in constructing the building so that it may be ready 
for occupancy by Oct. 1 of the present year. The 
work will be done by the William J. Taylor Com- 
pany, 5 East Forty-second Street, New York City, 
which has erected all the studio buildings in Sixty- 
seventh Street and is now engaged in the erection of 
the Hotel des Artistes, on the north side, next to 
the corner. The new project is the first important 
improvement on the south side of Sixty-seventh 
Street and is also the first of the studio buildings 
to have an unobstructed park view. 
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Features of Roof Gutters and Leaders 


Their Character—Shape of Pipes—The Drain- 


age—Forms of Gutters for Hanging on Eaves 


his first entrance to the home must have been 

by way of the gutter and rain pipe. The English 
use of “leads,” for flat roofs, and of ‘plumber’ (or 
lead worker) for roofer, points to the progress of 
lead from roof drains to drain pipes within houses. 
Doubtless it was the truly demoniac behavior of 
joints stopped with lead in letting in rain which 
first gave the wretched plumber the reputation he 
has never since lived down. 


[ the plumber is the householder’s personal devil 


Development of Plumbing 

But the development of external and internal 
plumbing has been in quite divergent directions. 
Inside, the proudest spot of the house is likely to be 
the gleaming nickel and porcelain of the sanitary 
equipment, grown from “exposed” to what might 
be called “displayed” plumbing; while outside the 
tendency is all toward disposing gutters and drain 
pipes and spouts as unostentatiously as possible. 
The gargoyle has fallen into innocuous desuetude. 

But why gutters or rain pipes at all? The prin- 
cipal reason is clearly the protection of walls from 
discoloration, or disintegration from the dissolving 
acids which may be contained in the rainwater. 
Then the foundations and flower beds or lawns need 
to be sheltered from the dropping or spattering 
from the edge of the roof. 

The character of gutters and leaders depends 
first of all on the type of roof itself, whether flat 
or pitched. The main motive of the pitched or in- 
clined roof is, of course, to shed water, ice, or snow. 
It is usually made up of small units such as shingles 
or tile, articulated for expansion and contraction in 
extreme variations of climate. If metal roofing is 
used it must be articulated for expansion both of 
itself and of the underlying roof structure. For 
flat roofs lead and copper have been given up for 
asphalt and pitch, which, if somewhat protected 
from oxidation, have a long life of viscosity and 
consequent impermeability. The better roofs of 
this type are also covered on top by brick or tile. 


Disuse of Lead for Gutters and Pipes 

Why have we not gone on using lead for gutters 
and rain pipes, as in the days when leadworking 
was a traditional art, and ornamental gutters and 
leader heads the pride of the house owner? First 
of all, because of the cost, which would now be pro- 
hibitive. Moreover, lead is extremely heavy, and 
pipes burst under sag or freezing, and are corroded 
by time. Other materials available are solid copper, 
and thin sheet-iron or steel protected by paint, tar, 
tin, zinc, or copper coating. But no metals are 
immune from corrosion. Rainwater carries dis- 
solved dust and acid gases—sulphuric acid from coal 
smoke and carbonic anhydridge from the air—and 


*Benjamin A. Howes in Country Life in America. 


these will attack lead, copper or iron, forming 
sulphates or carbonates, in addition to the oxides 
formed by the oxygen of the air, the action of the 
whole accelerated by dampness. 


Materials Governed by Cost 

The practical choice of material is governed by 
the relative cost, together with relative immunity 
from attack, and the conclusion is that we take 
either galvanized iron (zinc-covered sheet iron) or 
solid copper. Zinc, as regards iron, is electro- 
positive, whereas copper, tin, lead and nickel are 
electro-negative. That is, if a minute pore reveals 
the iron under its zinc coating, the zinc in its dilute 
acid bath of rainwater, which sets up electric cur- 
rent, goes into solution and particles rush over to 
this exposed point of iron and unite with it, thus 
continually recreating the continuity of the coating. 
The other metals, being electro-negative, retreat, on 
the contrary, from the edge of any such exposed 
point, the iron.going into solution and being de- 
posited in its turn on the tin and the point going 
deeper. In simpler terms, tin, copper and nickel- 
plate are ruled out as drainage pipes because of 
pitting; zinc prevents pitting. 


When Price Is Not a Consideration 

If price had not to be considered, nickel or copper 
would be an ideal material, because nickel is to 
copper as zinc is to iron. But in present conditions 
solid copper and galvanized iron are the practical 
choices. Galvanized iron has a life of six to eight 
years. Painted outside, the life of galvanized iron 
would be increased 50 per cent., but an inside coat- 
ing would very soon be washed and scraped away. 
Solid copper resists disintegration indefinitely, be- 
cause the first surface corrosion adheres fast and 
itself forms a hard, protective coating. 

The initial cost of copper is three times that of 
galvanized iron, including labor of erection; and 
this difference is somewhat increased by the practice 
of having copper work specially designed for each 
building, which both means more work and more 
material; while galvanized iron is used mostly in 
ready-made units. Fifty dollars will buy the gut- 
ter and leader equipment for the average house. 


Cypress for Gutters 

Cypress wood for gutters, if well chosen and 
seasoned, has a long life; but the difficutly is to 
secure it so that it will not twist, or the joints open, 
in stress of freezing, drying out, etc. For a damp, 
warm climate, such as that of our South, it does 
very well. 

Masonry in the form of a dish-shaped channel in 
the cornice is also occasionally used for gutters. 

As to the shape of pipes, it is clear that the circu- 
lar section will carry more water for a given weight 
of metal than the square. The square form is, 
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however, of better appearance against a wall, both 
as regards its own shape, and in fastening. Each 
section may carry a lug by which it is fastened to 
the wall. The next upper section fits inside it, and 
the whole joint is covered by a Ship-shape wall 
fastening in the form of a metal band. Few people 
think that such a leader is anything but a single 
integral tube. This arrangement is especially de- 
sirable in that it allows easy inspection or repair 
of parts, and provides for expansion or contraction 
of the sections, and movement of the walls. Ex- 
pansion is further met by longitudinal corrugations, 
as well as by the square form itself, which can take 
care of even a solid ice formation without breaking. 
The fact that cast-iron pipes cannot thus expand is 
one reason for not using them for leaders, except 
where they run down inside the building. 


Setting Leaders 


All leaders should set into a length of cast-iron 
pipe slightly above the ground level; first, because 
a thinner metal leader will rust from continual 
dampness there; and secondly, because the greater 
mechanical strength of the cast-iron pipe protects 
against blows, such as that of a lawn mower. The 
leader should on no account be free at its lower end, 
for the spouting of water is destructive to grading, 
may form ice on paths in winter, or even back up 
in the leader itself by the formation of an icicle. 

Failing ability to connect with a public sewer or 
drainage system, these rainwater drains, in the 
case of small buildings on sandy soil, will take care 
of themselves at 15 or 20 ft. away from the house, 
if turned into a dry well; in sandy strata two buried 
barrels full of stone or gravel will serve. Otherwise 
a dry well of larger capacity will be required, or 
better still, the drain can be made to discharge at 
the surface at some convenient place. It is not de- 
sirable to turn rainwater into a private sewage 
disposal system, where it is liable to wash out the 
raw sewage. 


Gutters for Hanging on Eaves 


Gutters may take various forms for hanging on 
eaves. Far the simplest is the semicircular gutter, 
with edges rolled for stiffness, hung under the eaves 
with heavy galvanized iron or cast bronze brackets. 
Or there may be one gutter inside the other; the 
inside one tipped to bring water quickly to the 
leader opening, the outside perfectly horizontal to 
preserve appearance. In no case is the gutter con- 
cealed in the roof structure desirable. It is diffi- 
cult to make right in the first place, and almost 
impossible to repair, and it is dangerous because 
of the great variations of its own expansion and 
contraction from that of the roof structure proper. 
The simple hung gutter is preferable, especially as 
it may be made to look like part of the cornice. 

For flat roofs the leader head should be enlarged 
at the point where it leaves the gutter, to provide 
against the clogging of sticks. Otherwise the en- 
larged head may be placed against the wall, with a 
gooseneck leading down to it. Sometimes a copper 
wire basket protects the leader opening. 


_ 


It requires more than a century for a cedar tree 
to grow large enough to yield a thirty-foot tele- 
phone pole. 
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Schedule of Ventilation Standards 


In the report of a committee appointed by the 
American Society of Heating & Ventilating Engi- 
neers to prepare a schedule of minimum ventila- 
tion requirements applying to public and semi- 
public buildings, we find the accompanying table 
which is likely to prove of interest to architects 
and heating engineers. The requirements are based 
on minimum floor space per occupant, minimum 
cubic space per occupant, minimum hourly air sup- 
ply per occupant, rules governing air distribution, 
temperature regulation, heat sources, provision for 
mechanical exhaust where required, reduction and 
control of excessive temperature and humidity. The 
standards set by this committee are as follows: 


| Floor Cubic Air Temperature 
Class of Building Space, Space,| Supply ange, 
| Sq. Ft. Ww Ete} CuFt Degs. F 
‘Theatens’..coe mc eee 6 90 1,200 60—72 
Auditoriumst epee 6 90 1,500 60—72 
Court Roomsanen seas 6 90 1,500 60—72 
Primary schools......... OS 150 1,800 60—72 
Schools and colleges....... 15 18 1,800 60—72 
Pactories ys esi means 25 250 1,500 60—72 
Manual training... . 25 250 1,500 60—72 
Work roomsae ae ee 25 250 1,500 60—72 


Air Distribution.—The distribution and temper- 
ature of the air supply to be such as to allow the 
maintenance of required temperature without un- 
comfortable drafts or any draft lower than 60 
deg. F. The carbon dioxide determination to apply 
as a test of proper air supply and distribution. The 
maximum allowable carbon dioxide content not to 
exceed ten parts in ten thousand parts of air. 


Temperatures.—The temperature of air in oc- 
cupied rooms in all classes of buildings to be not 
less than 60 deg. F. nor more than 72 deg. F. dur- 
ing periods when artificial heat is required. 


Heat Sources.—Any source of heat which does 
not contaminate the air supply nor conflict with 
local requirements of the departments of health, 
fire, electricity, or building, may be used both for 
warming air supplied ventilation and for heating by 
direct radiation. 


Mechanical Exhaust.—Where required on ac- 
count of dust, fumes, gases, vapors, fibers, or other 
impurities being generated or released, mechanical 
exhaust systems are to be provided of proper design 
and to be operated as required to remove such im- 
purities. 

Excessive Temperature and Humidity.—Where 
excessive temperature or humidity occurs as a re- 
sult of the location or the nature of the work done, 
or processes employed, provision shall be made for 
the reduction and control of such excessive tem- 
perature and humidity. 


Unify Building Laws 


Believing it evident that the peninsula south of 
San Francisco is facing a great building boom, the 
two trustees of Burlingame, Hillsborough and San 
Mateo, Cal., have arranged for a joint meeting to 
provide for the enactment of uniform building 
ordinances. 
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Arrangement of Sliding Partitions 


The Accordion Folding Door Partition Which Is 
One of the Three Principal Types—Various Details 


By E. J. G. PHILLIPS* 


HE accordion folding door has proved itself 
a valuable asset to the up-to-date church and 
Sunday-school room. Its use has made the 
separate class room possible with the minimum ex- 
pense and it can usually be applied to old buildings 
with little difficulty as well as to new buildings. 
The large number of churches which are being re- 
modeled and fitted with this type of door bear wit- 
ness to the foregoing statement. Fig. 10 is the 
plan of a large Sunday-school room showing the 
extensive use of this type of partition. The in- 
terior view, Fig. 11, showing a number of accordion 
partitions, gives a good idea of the appearance of 
the doors in actual use. 
All of the doors can be folded to one side or they 
may be divided at the center and half the doors 
folded to each side of the room, as in Fig. 12. 
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Fig. 10—Plan of a Large Sunday School Room 


the full size doors. The exact width of doors is 
determined by four conditions: First, the distance 
from the center of the hinge pin to the edge of the 
door; second, by the thickness of doors; third, by 
the number of doors, and, fourth, by the style of 
hanger used. 

The correct dimensions may be readily obtained 
by using the following fomula, which provides for 
the minimum projection of the hinge pin from the 


View Showing Accordion Doors Closed 


Fig. 11—The Use of a Number of Accordion Partitions, the 
Doors Being Shown Open 


Arrangement of Sliding Partitions—Use of Accordion Doors 


When opened, the doors fold compactly against the 
wall and no pocket is required. A half door is re- 
quired adjoining the jamb toward which the doors 
fold. By reference to Fig. 17 it will be noted that 
where all the doors fold to one side one half door 
is required, but when divided at the center and 
folded toward both sides two half doors are neces- 
sary. A sufficient number of doors should be used 
so that no door will exceed 3 ft. in width. The half 
door, so-called, is really less than half the width of 


*Wngineer Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Company. 


door, thus allowing the doors to fold as compactly 
as possible, and it is based upon the use of a well- 
known make of door hangers. 

Width of full-size doors = 


Clear width of opening “H”’ aie at (from table Fig. 13) 
number of full size doors + % 


width of full size door 


Width of half doors= - “BR” 


If the doors are to fold toward both sides, as in 
the upper plan, Fig. 12, consider the distance from 
the center line of opening to jamb, as clear width 
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of opening H and divide by the number of doors 
which are to fill this space. 

As an example, consider an opening 12 ft. wide, 
i.e. the space which the doors actually occupy with 
four full size doors 1%4 in. thick and using loose 
pin butts. Adding B from the table, which is 114 
in. to 12 ft., equals 12 ft. 11%. or 14514 in. This 
divided by 414 equals 3214, the width of each full 
size door. Dividing this by 2 equals 161% in. Sub- 
tracting 14g in. from 16% in. equals 15 in., the 
width of the half door. 

All the full size doors must be exactly the same 
width, and the sides must be exactly parallel and 
at right angles with the top and bottom. Special 
care in regard to these details, as well as in locating 
all the butts so the hinge pins will be exactly the 
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in the sizes listed are considered suitable for ordi- 
nary wood doors of the given thickness, but for ex- 
tra high doors or doors constructed of materials 
which considerably increase their weight, a larger 
size door hanger should be used, and this necessi- 
tates the use of larger butts, as given in the table 
in the line corresponding with the hanger to be 
used. In calculating the width of the doors, the 
quantity B should be taken from the same line in 
the table in which the size of butt is given and not 
from the line which gives the thickness of the door. 

Flat surface hinges may be used if desired so 
long as the size door hang listed for given thick- 
nesses of doors is followed and the hinges are of 
such dimensions that the space between the doors 
when folded is not less than that given in the table, 
Fig. 13, for tight pin butts. The general run of 
surface hinges will meet this requirement. In 
using larger hangers than those listed for the dif- 
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Fig. 18—Table of Sizes and Distances for Placing Tight and Loose Pin Butts with Thickness of Doors 
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same distance from the edge of the door, will help 
greatly in producing a set of doors which will 
operate in first-class manner. 

The use of doors having tongue and groove meet- 
ing stiles is recommended, as this will produce a 
much tighter partition. Doors of any standard 
thickness may be used, this depending upon their 
size and other special conditions. 

Loose pin butts are generally used to hinge the 
doors together, but tight pin butts may be used 
if it is essential to fold the doors into the minimum 
space. As may be seen from the table, Fig. 13, the 
use of tight pin butts enables the hinge pin in some 
cases to be set very close to the edge of the doors 
becaus¢ it is not necessary to make allowance for 
the removal of the hinge pin. No particular ad- 
vantage is claimed for the loose pin butt except that 
it is somewhat easier to remove the doors. Butts 


ferent thickness doors, surface hinges are imprac- 
tical unless they are offset. The dimension B for 
calculating the width of the door will then be one- 
half the thickness of the door plus half the space 
between the doors when folded with the particular 
style of hinge used. 

The hangers for accordion doors are of two gen- 
eral types, viz., two-wheel and four-wheel. The two- 
wheel hangers are designed for use on each full 
size door, but the four-wheel hangers are attached 
to each alternate door, beginning with the door 
farthest from the half door. Generally speaking, 
the four-wheel hangers are preferable. The plans 
in Fig. 12 show the correct number and location of . 
four-wheel hangers for different numbers of doors. 
Half doors require no hangers. To attach the hang- 
ers properly, the doors should first be hinged to- 
gether, following the suggestions previously given, 
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and then folded. Scribe a line across the center 
(considering width) of all the doors at the top, then 
draw center lines (considering thickness) on each 
door intersecting the first line, as in Fig. 14. To 
insure correct folding it is essential that the pend- 
ant bolt of all the hangers be located exactly in the 
center of the doors. Screw the hangers to the doors 
so the center of the pendant bolt will be located 
exactly over the point where the lines intersect. 
It is sometimes desirable to have a passage or 
service door between the two rooms, and to accom- 
plish this the two methods given in Figs. 15 and 
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Fig. 15—Plan and Elevation of Partition Having Four Full- 


Size Doors and Two Half Doors 


18— 
Another 
Method of 
Construction 
Sometimes 
Used 


Fig. 


Fig. 17 — Cross - Section 
Showing Typical Over- 
Head Construction for 
Supporting Track 
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method, Fig. 16, can sometimes be used to good 
advantage, and is perhaps the better of the two 
where conditions permit. This plan and elevation 
shows two full size and one half door folding toward 
one side and a separate swing door hinged to the 
opposite jamb. This swing door is used for service 
independent of the folding doors. When the parti- 
tion is opened, the service door is swung back 
against the side wall. The passage door in both 
cases locks to the adjoining folding door. 

When all doors fold to one side, a length of track 
equal to the width of the opening, less 8 in., is re- 
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Fig. 16—Plan and Elevation Showing Two Full-Size and One 
Half Door Folding Toward One Side and a Separate 
Swing Door Hinged to Opposite Jamb 
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Fig. 19—Horizontal and Vertical Sections Showing Type of 
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Floor Guides Often Used 
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16 are in use. Fig. 15 is a plan and elevation of a 
partition consisting of four full size doors and two 
half doors. The left half of the partition is hung as 
described above. At the right side, instead of at- 
taching the hanger to J, the door farthest from 
half door, it is attached to the next door. The door 
I is then free to be used as an ordinary swing 
door. This method is the more common and gives 
a reasonable degree of satisfaction on narrow doors, 
but for wider doors it is subject to difficulty from 
the door dragging on the floor. It is also necessary 
to use a little more care when folding the doors, 
especially if floor guides are not in use. The second 


quired. The track, of course, might be run the full 
width of the opening, but this 8-in. space is con- 
venient for inserting or removing the hangers from 
the track. When doors fold toward both sides of 
the opening a 1-ft. space may be left at the center 
between the two runs of track. This is clearly indi- 
cated in Fig. 12. When applying the trim a re- 
movable section of soffit should be placed directly 
below the place where the track is omitted, to give 
access to the end of the track without disturbing 
other members of the trim. 

The track brackets are of a type which will allow 
the removal of the track if necessary, and should 
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be spaced from 24 in. to 30-in. centers excepting the 
first two or three brackets over the hall door. These 
should be spaced from 12 in. to 18-in. centers be- 
cause of the additional load to be supported at this 
point when the doors are folded. Use the closer 
spacing of brackets for heavy doors. 

A vertical cross-section, showing typical overhead 
construction for supporting track of a prominent 
make, is designated as Fig. 17. The conditions on 
each building, of course, determine to a large ex- 
tent the particular structural arrangement. A 
header to which the track brackets are to be bolted 
is attached to the studding a suitable distance above 
the soffit. This dimension varies from 34% in. to 
5144 in., according to the size of track used. A 
2 in. x 4 in., as shown, is suitable for all except the 
largest size of track, which requires a 2 in. x 6 in. 
Head in the ends of the studs with a 2 in. x 2 in. 
and nail “% in. x 1%-in. furring strips to the side 
of the studs a sufficient distance above the top of 
soffits to permit a screwdriver to be inserted be- 
tween it and the 2 in. x 2 in., for the purpose of 
engaging the bolts through the side of the track 
brackets. The distance J will vary from 3% in to 
4%, in. The soffits and casings should be attached 
with screws, as shown in the illustration, so they 
may be removed without damage. This will be 
found convenient in case it should be necessary to 
remove the track. Head casing not less than 6 in. 
wide is required for the small sizes of track, but 
with the largest size the width of casing should not 
be less than 8 in. Allow 4-in. clearance between 
top of doors and bottom of soffits. 

Fig. 18 illustrates another method of construc- 
tion which is sometimes used. In this the track 
brackets are attached directly under the ceiling or 
beam. The track is then inclosed with a steel casing 
which is attached to the brackets with small ma- 
chine screws, the brackets having been previously 
tapped to receive the trim. The casing may be 
grained to match the woodwork or otherwise fin- 
ished. This method is particularly adaptable when 
the partitions are applied to old buildings, but is 
also advantageous in new buildings because of the 
easy accessibility to all the fixtures. 

A fiush door bolt should be used at the bottom 
of each door, as shown in the elevation, Figs. 15 
and 16. This gives required rigidity to the par- 
tition. 

Floor guides similar to Fig. 19 are sometimes 
used. These serve to steady the doors in operation, 
but are not essential to a satisfactory installation. 
One should be located in the bottom of each alter- 
nate door in a line exactly under the center of the 
hanger pendant. When using floor guides, a type 
of flush bolt, which will not interfere with the guide 
strips, should be selected. 

(To be continued) 
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Building Operations in Old New York 


In 1877 there were 1432 buildings planned in 
New York City, estimated to cost $13,365,114; in 
1869 the number planned was 2342, estimated to 
cost $40,352,058, and in 1909 the building construc- 
tion planned involved an estimated outlay of $186,- 
047,477, but the city in the last-named year em- 
braced five boroughs instead of one. 
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Combination Club, Hotel, Office and Salesroom 
Building 


A rather novel addition to the hotel district of 
the city of New York is to be erected in West Forty- 
second Street, just east of Broadway, on a plot 50 
x 100 ft. in size and estimated to cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $1,000,000. It will be a combination 
club, hotel, office and salesroom building, twenty- 
five stories in height, and the tallest skyscraper in 
that section of the city. 

In the basement and ground floor there will be a 
rathskeller and restaurant; on the second floor, con- 
ference and club rooms, and on eighteen of the up- 
per floors there will be booths for trade exhibition 
purposes, also offices and reception rooms. The 
plans have been prepared by architects Helmle & 
Corbett, and the structure will be known as The 
Merchandise Hotel. It will be intended as head- 
quarters building for American manufacturers and 
is being put up by the Bush Terminal Company. 
Branches of the new institution are to be estab- 
lished later at London, Petrograd and Moscow. 
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Supplement of Colonial Door Treatment and 
Modern Lighting Fixtures 


We take pleasure in calling the attention of our 
readers to the added feature in this issue of the 
paper in the shape of a four-page supplement of 
heavily-coated paper, carrying finely executed half- 
tone illustrations of special value to the young archi- 
tect and the progressive builder, who are constantly 
being called upon for suggestions with regard to 
various features in connection with house design 
and equipment. Of the four pages in question, 
three are taken up with window and door treatment 
of the Colonial order, and represent examples of 
modern construction to be found in the vicinity of 
New York. The fourth page deals with lighting fix- 
tures and bowls of Parian ware and of a character 
to command the attention of the artistic and dis- 
cerning architect, builder and house owner. 


Instrument for Testing Floors and Walls of 
Buildings 

A device intended to be used in testing floors, 
walls and columns of buildings in urder to deter- 
mine their safety and carrying strength has just 
been designed by Assistant Superintendent of 
Buildings D. E. Hooker of Seattle, Wash. It is 
known as an “Extensometer,” and is of such sen- 
sitiveness that it measures the movements of build- 
ings to the ten-thousandth part of an inch. In ex- 
plaining the use and purpose of the instrument Mr. 
Hooker points out that when a floor or column in 
a building is loaded a slight movement takes place 
requiring a most delicate instrument to detect the 
change. When a floor slab is loaded the under sur- 
face stretches and becomes longer while the upper 
surface compresses and becomes shorter. By meas- 
uring the amount of the change and taking into 
consideration the kind and quality of the material 
and the amount of the load, it is possible to fig- 
ure out the safe carrying capacity of the building. 
In reinforced concrete structures particularly this 
is important because in them weaknesses of con- 
struction are not otherwise readily discernible. 
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Two Contrasting Entrances Treated in the Colonial Style of Architecture with Well-Balanced Window Effects 
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A Portable Collapsible Workbench 


A Form of Bench Described by an English 


Writer Possessing Many Features of Convenience 


been appearing in these columns regarding car- 

penters’ workbenches and their method of con- 
struction, the accompanying illustrations of what 
may be termed a collapsible bench contributed by a 
correspondent to one of our London contemporaries, 
may contain suggestions for American mechanics. 
The bench is of a character to meet many require- 
ments where a portable affair is used only occa- 


le view of the comments which have recently 


According to the London Building World corre- 
spondent, the top should ‘be at least 114 in. thick, 
formed of two boards jointed together. In order 
to keep it true it should be clamped and tenoned, as 
shown in the enlarged detail, Fig. 6. The top should 
be hinged to the rail A, and the side of the bench 
hinged to the top, as shown at B in Figs. 3 and 4. 
For this purpose 3-in. butt hinges are used. 

The wall piece, C, shown in the various sketches, 


Hook and ; 
Fye-.. gif’ 


Various Details of a Collapsible Workbench for Building Mechanics 


sionally. When the bench is not in use it may be 
dismantled, so to speak, and made to occupy small 
space against the wall. A general view of the bench 
is shown in Fig. 1, a front elevation in Fig. 2, a side 
elevation in Fig. 3, and the end appearance of the 
bench when folded against the wall and not in use 
in Fig. 4. In Fig. 5 is another view of the bench 
when folded against the wall. 


should first be firmly screwed to the rail of the top, 
A. The legs should be hinged at the top to this 
piece and also at the bottom to the strip, D, Figs. 
1 and 2, each strip to be sufficiently thick to project 
from the wall the thickness of the wall piece, C. 
The latter can be attached to the skirting board with 
a few screws. 

The wail piece, C, if against a lath and plaster 
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partition, can be firmly and easily fixed to two or 
three of the studs of the partition with a half dozen 
screws. On the other hand, if it is against a brick 
wall, a few holes should be drilled into the wall and 
hardwood blocks driven in, or, better still, probe 
the wall with a long fine bradawl until the joints are 
found and then with a steel chisel cut a hole about 
34 in. square and 8 or 4 in. deep. These holes may 
then be fitted with hardwood blocks, into which 
screws are inserted through the wall piece. 

The leg to which the screw is attached is of a 
larger size than the others. The side and top of 
the bench when folded can be kept in position by 
means of a hook and eye, as shown. 

A simple method of jointing the legs and rails is 
that of lap dovetailing, the details being shown in 
Figs. 7 and 8. One of the improved iron stops 
which requires letting in will be found a convenient 
form of bench stop. The bench here shown may be 
made additionally firm by inserting a few screws 
through the side into the legs and through the top 
into the rails. When it is desired to remove the 
bench all that is necessary is to withdraw these 
screws. 


Garage on Old Landmark Site 


After having remained vacant for many years a 
site on Broadway, just below Astor Place and run- 
ning through to Lafayette Street, which in a way 
is notable for the variety and fate of the buildings 
which from time to time have occupied it, is about 
to be improved by a seven-story garage and service 
structure, estimated to involve an expenditure of 
something like $700,000. The plot has a frontage 
on Broadway of about 121 ft. and on Lafayette 
Street it will have a frontage of 135.9 ft. Accord- 
ing to the plans which have been prepared by Wil- 
liam Steele & Sons of Philadelphia, Pa., the building 
will be of reinforced concerete construction with 
ample illumination on both streets. Each of the 
seven floors will contain 30,000 sq. ft. of floor area 
and every floor will be divided with fire walls built 
across the center of the structure. 

An interesting feature will be the use of the roof 
as a recreation space for employees. The first four 
floors on the Broadway end of the building will be 
used for automobile garage, storage and repairs, 
while the fifth, sixth and seventh floors will be given 
over to storage purposes. 

On the Lafayette Street frontage the first floor 
will be used as the main shipping department, and 
here driveways affording easy access to the cars 
will be provided. Above the main floor the space 
will be used for storage and manufacturing. 

The building will have three freight elevators, 
one combination passenger and freight elevator, and 
three elevators for automobiles. All passenger ele- 
vators will extend to the roof of the building. 

In addition to the elevator system, the building 
will be equipped with four smoke-proof, fire-tower 
stairways which will extend from the first floor to 
the roof level. For the exclusive use of the em- 
ployees of the garage one extra smoke-proof, fire- 
tower stairway will be installed from the first to 
the fourth floor. 

As intimated above several landmarks occupied 
this site during the past half century. In the late 
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seventies a portion of it was occupied by a church, 
which was later destroyed by fire. After remain- 
ing vacant for a time the then well-known theatrical 
firm of Harrigan & Hart erected on the site an at- 
tractive theater, wherein these well-known per- 
sonages amused the public for several years when 
the building was destroyed by fire. Again the site 
remained vacant for a time when it was improved: 
by the erection of what was known as Ye Old Lon- 
don Street, which looked something like the Tower 
of London from the outside, and inside was in- 
tended to typify some of the old-time streets in 
London, with the quaint stalls and which partook 
more or less of an exhibition place. This not proy- 
ing a success, the old Broadway Athletic Club had 
its headquarters there for a time, since when the 
site has remained vacant, the present purchaser 
having acquired the property some twelve years ago. 


Paneling in Olden Times 


. In the olden days a house was not thought com- 
plete or up to date without a quantity of oak or other 
hardwood paneling. This paneling was usually of 
rather intricate design and was all mortised to- 
gether to make a good, sound, well-fitting job and 
something that would last as long as the building 
itself. In this generation of “spike tenon’ building, 
however, the demand is not for durability as much 
as it is for appearance and price, most generally 
the latter, and for that reason the panel work of to- 
day, while an artistic and pleasing effect, is often 
liable to open up at the joints before the first winter 
is gone, says George M. Peterson, in the Pittsburgh 
Gazette Times. 

Althougn the present-day paneling probably costs 
about as much as did the real high-class work of 
other years, the cost is due, not to any better ma- 
terials or any better workmanship, but rather to 
the high cost of poorer materials and ordinary labor. 

Also there are very few of the present-day car- 
penters who can turn out a really first-class paneling 
job, due to the fact that perhaps 90 per cent of the 
paneling used is turned out in a mill and merely 
assembled on the job. 

Of course, there are a number of cabinet makers 
who can do as good, or perhaps better, work than 
the old-timers, but by the time they get the wages 
that are demanded today and work at the same 
speed as their brothers did thirty or forty years 
ago for less than half the wages, the cost of paneling 
is brought to such a high price that it is almost out 
of the question for the medium-priced home. 

Public opinion also has changed in regard to panel 
work, so that it is very seldom that one sees any 
panel work in the modern dwelling, except in the 
living rooms, dining rooms, reception halls and per- 
haps on a stairway, and only the dining room wain- 
scot is paneled in the great majority of houses. 


At the annual meeting of the National Fire-Pro- 
tection Association held in Chicago on May 9, one 
of the important topics for discussion was that- of 
safeguarding school children from fire. The topic 
is subdivided into Planning School Buildings for 
Safety, Exit Drills and Fire Escapes and Care of 
School Buildings. 
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A Church FEdifice of Unusual Design 


The Building Is So Arranged That at Some Future 
Time It May Be Used as a Church Club-house 


By CHARLES ALMA BYERS 


attractive from every point of view, is of 
truly unique design, both inside and out. 
Outwardly it might be readily mistaken for a club- 
house, and on the inside is found not only the 
customary pulpit but also a roomy stage, equipped 
with drop curtain and footlights. Although ex- 


Ts church edifice here shown, although most 


pected to serve as a real church structure for sev- 
eral years to come, it is designed to some day 
become a church club-house, when a more pre- 
tentious church building can be erected on the 
ground adjoining, in front. 
is not without reason. 

The outside dimensions of the building are 79 by 


Hence, its uniqueness 


partially individual roofs, of the comparatively flat 
and circular type, which break forth from the slopes 
of the main roof. The building possesses no spire 


_or steeple, and has a general appearance of being 


low and rambling. The outside finishing timbers 
are unsurfaced, to match the split shakes, and, 
aided by the contrast of colors, a rather rustic 
effect is made to dominate the whole exterior. 
There are two entrances—one on the front and 
one on the side facing the side street. The former 
is by way of a porch which is floored with concrete 
and is principally uncovered save by pergola beams, 
and which is reached by a short flight of concrete 
steps at one end. The other entrance is also pro- 


Photographic View of the Wilshire Christian Church at Los Angeles—Architect W. C. Harris of That City 


99 ft. Its foundation, of which considerable is 
exposed, is of solid concrete, but the chimneys, as 
well as the walls of the window bay on the front, 
are of cement-stucco-over-brick construction. The 
framing timbers are of Oregon fir, and the out- 
side walls are covered with split cedar shakes, 
stained a dark brown. The roof is shingled, and 
is painted a very light green. 

The structure occupies a large corner lot, and 
the three corners exposed to the front and side 
streets are designed, with circular walls, as sort 
of low tower extensions. These are covered with 


vided with a porch, but the porch in this case has 
board flooring and steps and is covered with a 
shingled roof, as well as being inclosed at the ends. 

The interior arrangement—that is, of the main 
floor—will be seen from an inspection of the plan. 
The auditorium, 59 by 64 ft. in size, has, together 
with the balcony, a seating capacity of 600. The 
pulpit is located at the end opposite the front 
entrance, and adjoining it on the right are the 
baptistry and the choir loft. The stage, previously 
mentioned, is 17 ft. 6 in. by 31 ft.:in size, and is 
located so as to face the side entrance. It, like 
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the choir space, is elevated 33 in. above the main 
floor. The footlights, with which this stage is 
equipped, are arranged in the usual fashion, but a 
strip of flooring has been prepared for use as a 
lid-like covering for the light gutter, when the 
stage, as such, is not required. Both rod and drop 
curtains are provided, and by these the space may 
be entirely concealed, or the stage can be utilized 
as a Sunday School class-room. 

The seats of the auditorium are movable, and 
hence may be placed to face either the pulpit or 
the stage. The balcony seats face the latter, and 
yet they command a very satisfactory view of the 
pulpit. The floors throughout are of pine. 

The circular corner extensions are two stories in 
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the plastered walls are tinted a light buff shade. 
The windows which admit light to the auditorium 
are of art glass, but those of the class and other 
small rooms are of ordinary glass. A built-in seat 
occupies the curve of the bay on the front, and a 
similar seat, with a hinged top, is located along 
the stairway leading to the balcony. 

Although including a well-equipped stage and 
otherwise designed to be eventually converted into 
a church club-house, with but few changes, the 
interior of the structure has a true churchy appear- 
ance, and as a church edifice is well arranged. 

Underneath the structure is a basement which 
covers the entire building space. It is walled and 
floored with concrete, and is utilized principally as 
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Floor Plan of Church Edifice of Unusual Design—Scale 1/16 In. to the Foot 


height, exclusive of the basement, and in and ad- 
joining them, on the two floors, are the several 
Sunday School class-rooms, the pastor’s study, a 
ladies’ parlor and dressing room, and so forth. A 
small choir room, a second lavatory and one of 
the two stairways leading to the basement occupy 
the other corner, which is one story in height. 

In one end of the space beneath the balcony 
is located a massive pressed-brick fireplace, with a 
hammered-brass hood. Before it is frequently held 
the prayer-meeting service. The auditorium is un- 
ceiled, an interesting arrangement of beams and 
trusses being exposed overhead. The interior wood- 
work is of Oregon fir, stained a light brown, and 


a large banquet room, with a fair-sized kitchen, 
fully equipped, in one end. The portion devoted 
to the banquet room, however, may be divided into 
smaller rooms by the use of movable partitions, 
designed after the style of large folding screens, 
which are provided. 

Both the main floor and the basement of this 
unique building are heated from a furnace, which is 
located in a concrete-lined pit. 

Known as the Wilshire Christian Church, the 
building is located in Los Angeles, Cal., and was 
designed and built by Will C. Harris, architect, of 
that city. The cost, including seats, furnace, etc., 
was approximately $18,000. 
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of Moderate Cost 


Design Forms Basis of Colored Supplemental Plate— 
Details of Construction of Interest to the Builder 


' X JE have taken as the basis of our supple- 
mental plate this month a story and a half 
frame cottage of a design well suited for 

execution in any section of the country. It is of 

moderate cost construction and noticeable features 
are the veranda extending entirely across the front 
of the building and the dormer windows which 
break up the long sweep of the roof. The main body 
of the house is covered with 34 x 4-in. and 34 x 8-in. 
resawed siding laid in alternating courses over 2-ply 
building paper. The second story walls and gable 
ends are covered with 1 x 6-in. shiplap laid hori- 
zontally, over which are nailed 1 x 2-in. furring 
strips placed 8 inches apart. These are covered with 


the left is the dining-room with a built-in buffet and 
china closets, while at the right is the kitchen com- 
municating with the dining-room through a well- 
equipped pantry and also with the living room 
through a passage from which rise the stairs to the 
second floor. In the pantry the sink is placed di- 
rectly under a window, thus giving ample light. 
Immediately at the left of the sink is a cooling closet 
with removable wire screen shelves and having 
screen vent at top and bottom to run to the outside 
of the building. The stairs to the cellar lead directly 
from the pantry, being convenient to the kitchen. 
On the second floor are three sleeping rooms and 
bathroom, together with ample closets for clothing. 
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A Suburban Cottage of Moderate Cost—Front Elevation—Scale 1% In. to the Foot 


6-in. shakes placed 1 in. apart and exposed 8 inches 
to the weather. 

The rafters are covered with 1 x 6-in sheathing 
boards, over which is a layer of two-ply building 
paper, and on this in turn are laid Star A shingles 
exposed 414 inches to the weather. The same kind 
of paper is placed over the sheathing boards on the 
outside walls. 

Reference to the accompanying floor plans shows 
the living room to extend entirely across the front 
half of the cottage and having at the extreme left 
an open fireplace served by the outside chimney 
shown on the supplemental plate. The hearth is 
supported by a trimmer arch of concrete 20 in. wide, 
extending the full length of the chimney breast. 
The fireplace is to be lined with firebrick laid up in 
fire clay and the face is to be laid up with pressed 
brick in colored mortar. Beyond the living room at 


It will be noted that the stairs are well lighted by a 
double window at the broad landing clearly shown 
on the plan. 

According to the specifications, all foundation 
walls, footings and piers are to be of concrete mixed 
in the proportion of one part Portland cement, three 
parts sand and four parts broken stone of such size 
as to readily pass through a 2-in. ring. A 3-in. tile 
drain is to be laid around the foundation wall and 
connected with the sewer. ; 

The walls of the chimneys are to be 4 in. thick, 
and the flues are to be 714 x 71% in. in the clear for 
one outlet and 71% x 111% in. in the clear for two 
outlets; all flues to be plastered inside and laid in 
cement mortar from the top to the ceiling joists 
below. The outside chimney for the living room is 
secured to the framework of the building with iron 
anchors placed every 3 ft. The exposed portions of 
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the chimney are to be constructed of ruffled brick. 

The porch columns are to be staved up 2 in. thick 
and made of poplar or white pine planks, according 
to preference of the owner. The ceiling of the porch 
is to be covered with 1 x 6-in. tongued and grooved 
V pine ceiling. The front porch floor is to be made 
by filling in the area with earth thoroughly soaked 
with water and tamped, and on this a concrete 
grouting 31% in. thick is to be placed. The grouting 
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6 ft. 8 in. high with hardwall plaster, and all cor- 
ners are to be protected with metal corner beads. 

The framing timbers include mud sills 2 x 6 in., 
first floor joists 2 x 8 in., second floor joists 2 x 10 
in. and ceiling joists 2 x 4 in., all placed 16 in. on 
centers. The studs are to be 2 x 4 in., also placed 
16 in. on centers, and the rafters are to be 2 x 4 in., 
placed 32 in. on centers. The floor joists running 
lengthwise under partitions are to be double. All 
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A Suburban Cottage of Moderate Cost—Plans and Elevation 


is to be covered with a finish coat of cement 1% in. 
thick mixed in the proportion of one part Portland 
cement to one and a half parts coarse, sharp sand, 
and to be marked off to represent tile. 

The cellar of the house is to have a concrete 
grouting floor of the same general construction, the 
floor to be graded to a bell trap. The plastering of 
the rooms is to be two-coat work with sand finish. 
The kitchen and bathroom are to be wainscoated 


stud walls and partitions are to be bridged with 2-in. 
material. All corners are to have diagonal braces, 
and all openings of 5 ft. or over are to be thoroughly 
trussed. 

The floors are to be double, the sub-floor consist- 
ing of 1 x 6-in. pine, over which is to be placed a 
layer of two-ply building paper, and on this the 
finish floors are to be laid. In the living and dining 
rooms the finish floors are to be %-in. tongued and 
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Elevation and Section of the Fire Place—Scale 4 
In. to the Foot 
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A Suburban Cottage of Moderate Cost—Miscellaneous Constructwe Details 
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grooved quarter-sawed oak, blind-nailed every 8 in. 
They are to receive two coats of wax well rubbed 
between coats. The floors in the other rooms are to 
be 1 x 4-in. tongued and grooved pine. 

All woodwork in the living and dining rooms is 
to receive one coat of stain, one coat of filler and 
two coats of Berry Bros. flat varnish. The wood- 
work in the bedrooms, bathroom, back hall and 
kitchen is to receive three coats of flat white and 
one coat of white enamel. 

All sand-finish plastered surfaces are to be sized 
and receive one coat of tint color. 

The doors, except the front entrance door, are to 
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inch shelves and 114-in. door glazed with bevel-plate 
mirror. 

The sink in the pantry is to be 18x30 in., of white 
enamel and with nickel-plated fittings. The laundry 
is to have a two-part porcelain enamel tray with hot 
and cold water connections. A gas water heater and 
boiler set on a bracket, and to have a pilot light, is 
to be provided. 

The house is to be piped for gas and wired for 
electricity, the wire system to conform to the rules 
and regulations of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. 

The exterior siding of the house is to receive two 
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A Suburban Cottage of Moderate Cost—Miscellaneous Constructive Details 


be 1% in. thick and of the five-panel Colonial type. 
The front door is to be 134 in. thick, of veneered 
oak on the outside and slash grain pine on the in- 
side. It is to be glazed with double plate glass. 

All sash is to be 1%% in. thick, and double-hung 
windows are to be fitted with Sampson or Silver 
Lake sash cord and balanced with iron weights. 
All casement windows are to be hung on Parliament 
hinges. 

The plumbing fixtures are to be of the modern 
type. The bathroom is to be equipped with one 5-ft. 
porcelain enamel tub with 3-in. roll rim, a porcelain 
enamel lavatory, a closet with low-down china tank, 
wash-down bowl and nickel-plated piping. There 
is also to be a medicine cabinet fitted with half- 


coats of silver-gray mixed paint and the shingles of 
the roof are to be stained green in color. 

Blueprints covering plans, elevations and various 
details of construction all to convenient scale for the 
builder, together with typewritten specifications, can 
be obtained by any interested reader for $10. In 
ordering designate design No. 660. 
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According to the Bulletin of the Industrial Com- 
mission of the New York State Department of 
Labor the percentage of unemployed was smaller in 
March this year than was the case in the corre- 
sponding month a year ago and compares favorably 
with each of the four years preceding except 1913. 
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Cabinet Work for the Carpenter 


Details of Construction Relating to What Is 
Known as a “High-Boy” and a “Low-Boy” 


By Pau D. OTTER 


in the dictionary definition as below is no 

doubt mixed up with a certain amount of 

social and political significance during the seven- 

teenth and eighteenth centuries, evidently with some 

humor in designating the family linen stand as 

a “high-boy” or a ‘“‘low-boy,” with somewhat the 

same distinction as existed between the high church- 

man of the Tory and the low churchman of the 
Whig party. 

As we delve into the history of family furniture 


er full meaning of the description contained 
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Fig. 1—Front Elevation 
Scale 1/16 In. to the Foot 


Fig. 2—End Elevation 


Fig. 1 represents the general proportions of the 
“high-boy” in a simplified form, a composite in 
which the Jacobean is more evident in the knurled 
turnings of the lower structure, or stand. This pat- 
tern of turning Fig. 5, can be produced on any 
lathe. Should the enthusiast aspire to a more typi- 
cal rendering of the Jacobean turning, he can leave 
the knurled portion turned blank and proceed to 
carve with grooving chisel and flat oval, the spiral, 
or single twist, finishing up with wood rasp and 
sandpaper. The method of marking out the spiral 


Figs. 3 and 4—Details of Top Cor- 
nice and Base Mold of ‘‘High-Boy’’ 
—Scale % Full Size 


5—Strainer Rail of “High- 
Boy’’—Scale % Full Size 


Fig. 


Cabinet Work for the Carpenter—Details of a “High-Boy” 


we find that the “low-boy” sprang from the lowly 
box with hinges and a padlock, then to the hutch, 
chest, or coffer with some pretensions to form and 
ornament; later to its elevation on low leg-like sup- 
ports, and finally to its graceful development dur- 
ing the middle of the XVIII century, and its natu- 
ral enlargement to the “high-boy” proportions of the 
well-ordered mansion. 


“High-boy—A tall chest of drawers supported on legs from 
18 in. to 2 ft. high. Those on shorter legs are called low- 
boys.”—Century Dictionary. 


for cutting is by tacking a piece of twine, or tape, 
at the beginning of the turned blank and twisting 
it in a natural spiral to the other end and tracing its 
course with a pencil. 

So much for the Jacobean. To give a rendering 
of “William and Mary” style, a stand or base may 
be substituted with that form of leg, shown in 
Fig. 8, the detail of which is fully indicated. The 
upper carcase containing the drawers and consist- 
ing of top and base of which Figs. 3 and 4 are de- 
tails, would be quite proper for either a simple 
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Jacobean or “William and Mary” treatment. The 
top and base consist of a solid % x 1 in. panel 
molded as shown, with the stuck molding mitered 
around as an after finish. 

With the aid of the half plan of construction 
frame shown in Fig. 7 the building of the cabinet 
will be found quite easy. There are seven of these 
frames, the fronts of which, exposed as they are 
between drawers, should, of course, be of the same 
wood as the drawer fronts and outer sides. The 
sides and back part of the frames can be of any 
ordinary wood. Five of these frames separate the 
drawers; the first and seventh frames are at the 
top and bottom of the carcase proper, and all are 
secured to the solid side panel in the manner shown 
in Figs. 6 and 7. 

The inner front edge of the side panels is rein- 
forced in thickness by a carefully glued strip 4% x 
2% in., faced off flush on the front edge. A cleat 
strip 1% x 1 in. is then glued across the inside width 
of the panel, upon which rests each frame in its 
proper spacing. 

When the seven frames Fig. 7, are finished to a 
careful fit, allowing for cut-out ends on front rail, 
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Fig. 6—Showing Cleat “A” in Over Construction Frame 
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in. rails set in posts on the front line of turned 
rails, which occupy the middle position on the 1% 
in. posts. The outcurve of the front posts is se- 
cured by glueing on front and side faces an extra 
thickness of 1 in. Added strength to the stand, as 
well as to the case, should be given by placing glue 
blocks and three-cornered soft wood glue strips 
wherever they do not interfere. Through the large 
corner blocks of the stand heavy screws may be set 
into the bottom of the upper case. 

Definite size for the drawers is a matter of fact 
now, and their construction is in order, allowing 
fair play top and bottom in the final fitting. This 


Frame 


Fig. 9—Hlevation of a “Queen Anne” Base 


Cabinet Work for the Carpenter—Details of a “High-Boy” and a “Low-Boy” 


as shown, the case will be ready to set up. Here 
some assistance may be found necessary to get the 
work along quickly with so many frames set in fresh 
glue, although the top and bottom frames could be 
glued up and held in bar clamps without much 
trouble, care being observed to have the structure 
squared before going ahead. Each frame could 
then be slid separately in its glue, along the cleat 
from the back side. Cabinet nails should be driven 
in a slanting manner through the cleat and partly 
into the sides. 

A similar filling, in cleat A, Fig. 6, is then set 
in glue on top of the frames. This cleat should be 
of some hard wood as maple, for it does service as 
a guide and slide for the drawers to run smoothly, 
and should finally be rubbed with paraffin. The 
back filling consists of a 18/16 x 2% in. frame with 
one or two middle bars and filled in with 3-ply 
veneer panels or 8/16 in. compo-board. These 
should be set in grooves before glueing up the 
frame. There is a great advantage in having the 
frame fitted in a fairly tight manner. 

The stand D, clearly shown, consists of four 2% 


is best secured by having drawer fronts, which are 
Ys in. thick, made to fit snugly, but with the side 
panels dovetailed in a setback, or rabbett, 1/16 in., 
as this allows for weather conditions. The back 
corners are also dovetailed without any end pro- 
jection. The sides and back are 7/16 in. poplar, 
or white wood. The bottoms can be of 3-ply 
veneers inserted in grooves %4 in. from the 
bottom edge when setting up. The drawer knobs 
for the two smaller top drawers are 114 in. diam- 
eter, plain turned and set out 34 in. The knobs for 
the lower drawers are 114 in. and are set out Yq in. 

Glued stop blocks should be set in on frames in 
back so that all drawers stop slightly back of the 
case frame and the drawer divisions. 

The low-boy is a matter of diminishing height of 
the upper structure by leaving out the two lower 
drawers, or substituting one 9 in. drawer for the 
74 in. drawer. To make a typical low-boy sug- 
gestive of “Queen Anne” style, the low base Fig. 9 
is shown with the few measurements given to assist 
in shaping the front legs, the back legs being 2 in. 
square, tapering to 114 in. at bottom. 
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Construction of Old English Roofs 


Massive Nature of Old Roofs—Various 
Styles—Moldings—Open Timber Ceilings 


lecture by Arthur Keen, a Fellow of the Royal 

Institute of British Architects, delivered at 
Carpenters’ Hall, London, under the auspices of the 
Worshipful Company of Carpenters. 

The roof has been the governing factor in the 
arrangement and contrivance of our buildings, and 
just as in the East the buildings are contrived to 
support and buttress the dome and its surrounding 
vaults, so in the North it is the roof that limits 
our architecture, and disposes our churches in long 
narrow naves and aisles and transepts that can be 
covered by a construction formed by timber, which 
is only found in limited lengths. In fact, it is the 
most important consideration in a plan. The old 
farms and cottages, the great manor houses that 
are among the most precious possessions of this 
land owe half their beauty to their simple straight- 
forward roofing. The long main lines and dignified 
gables, and the great chimneys upstanding at regu- 
lar intervals group themselves into beautiful ar- 
rangements, and offer a sky line that is unrivaled 
in any other kind of buildings. 


[ extracts which follow are taken from a 


The Roof as Carpentry 


Now the simplest possible form of roof is the 
lean-to, just a sloping beam laid from a high wall 
to a low one, and it might almost be dismissed 
from consideration, only it is a roof that is uni- 
versally used, and often receives very skillful design 
and workmanship. 

Used in churches, it enables the interior to be 
really well lighted by means of clerestory windows. 
What is done in most churches to secure good light 
is to raise walls on the arches, between the nave 
and aisles, with windows in them, and to roof the 
aisles with lean-to roofs at a lower level. These 
lean-to roofs are generally very flat, so that the wall 
containing the windows may not be too high. A 
wall on arches is not a very staple thing, and the 
lower it is the better for its strength and security, 
and, of course, the cheaper. At the same time, 
if the aisle roof is a flat one the side walls can 
. be of a good height, and thereby the dignity of the 
church is much enhanced, and the aisle windows 


made larger than they would be in a low wall. 


Sometimes these roofs are of lean-to form, and 
sometimes they are flat roofs sloping both ways. 


Massive Construction of Old Roofs 


Most of the old roofs are of very massive con- 
struction; often there may be quite twice as much 
material in them as a scientific carpenter might 
think necessary. So obviously is this the case that 
in most instances the old carpenters laid their raft- 
ers flat instead of on edge after the modern fash- 
ion. They realized that in the course of the cen- 


turies of a building’s life all kinds of things may 
happen. Alterations may have to be made, water 
may get in and rot off half the substance of a 
beam, a fire may occur, thatch may be replaced by 
tiles or lead. If there is plenty of material, the 
decayed wood can be cut out, and a perfectly sound 
repair can easily be made, and in any case a build- 
ing with a large reserve of strength will suffer 
neglect for a long period without collapsing. In 
old work it is with the roofs as it is with the walls, 
which are so thick that they will remain standing 
long after reaching the point at which a thin mod- 
ern wall built of better material would fall. 

One of the best looking roofs I ever saw was at 
North Walsham in Norfolk, and there was not a 
molding on it, but the timbers in it were enor- 
mous. It is a very interesting example, because 
it is so contrived that arcades, which run from end 
to end of the church without any cross walls are 
buttressed, and stayed securely by the nave and 
aisle roofs being connected. The tie beams run 
right through the stonework of the arcading, and 
are framed to upright wall posts on both sides, so 
that the walls are held as in a vise, and they have 
as a matter of fact remained quite upright for 
nearly 600 years. 


Moldings on Old Roofs 


Incidentally, I may point out that the molded 
work of the old roofs is always wrought out of the 
solid wood. Carved and pierced crestings are cut 
in separate pieces and fixed on, always in an honest 
an obvious way, but the moldings are worked on 
the solid. They are ornamented construction, not 
constructed ornament. 

The old carpenters loved the sweet simplicity of 
stiff cross beams of enormous size upholding the 
roof, and preventing any outward pressure. Lead 
being a favorite covering material, it follows that 
many roofs are practically flat, and framed like a 
timber floor with big cross beams, smaller longitudi- 
nal ones called purlins, and still smaller filling tim- 
bers called rafters. They have, of course, a slight 
slope to the two sides; they are richly molded, 
paneled, ribbed and carved, and often have elabo- 
rately-carved brackets to support the main beams. 


Constructional Problems 


The constructional problems connected with roofs 
are mainly two in number—to prevent outward 
thrust, and to prevent the rafters from bending; 
and it is in dealing with these two problems that 
most of the scope for decorative treatment is found. 
Some of these nearly flat roofs have the cross beams 
cut out of bent trees, so as to follow the slope of 
the roof, but it is more usual to cut the beam deeper 
in the center than at the ends. 
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In most old roofs there was a good deal of re- 
liance placed on the resistance offered by the thick 
heavy walls, but at the same time every effort was 
made to reduce the outward pressure on them 
caused by the sloping roof timbers. 


A Trussed Rafter Roof 


The old builders put a short timber across the 
wall which was 2 ft.°or more thick, framed the 
foot of the rafter to the outer end of it, and then 
from the inner end of it they put a short upright 
piece also framed to the rafter. At the same time 
they put cross pieces higher up from rafter to 
rafter, and other pieces across the angles, all pegged 
together, and this gave them what we call a trussed 
rafter roof—that is to say, a roof in which each 
pair of rafters is trussed or framed together so as 
to be self-supporting. It is a type of roof that was 
used continually in the Mid-Gothic period—in the 
fourteenth century and onward, and with endless 
variation in the arrangement and proportions of its 
parts. Generally the pitch of the roof is a steep 
one, so as to reduce as much as possible the thrust 
on the walls. In the West country the inner struts 
and cross pieces were often curved and made con- 
tinuous, so as to give the roof the appearance of a 
vault. In many cases, and again especially in the 
West, the underside of these roofs, whether arched 
or angular, was boarded to form a ceiling divided 
into panels by molded ribs with carved bosses at 
the corners. This was done especially at the east 
end of the church, and very often the panels re- 
ceived most beautiful color decoration in emblems, 
monograms, and leaf or diaper work. 

What we may call an open timber ceiling in a 
medieval building, and an example that is inter- 
esting to Londoners, is that at Crosby Hall, pulled 
down in 1908 and re-erected at Chelsea. There 
were great crossed scissor beams to tie in the roof, 
and this ceiling was a practically independent con- 
struction below them. One imagines the ornamental 
pendants as being the lower ends of constructional 
posts, which, however, is not the case. 

(To be continued) 


a 


Model Showing Portland Cement Manufacture 


A model which is a miniature of a real cement 
plant and covers 80 sq. ft. has just been completed 
in connection with the educational exhibition work 
of the Division of Mineral Technology of the Na- 
tional Museum at Washington, D. C. The design 
and layout of the plant are such as to enable the 
visitor to follow successively the various steps of 
the process of cement manufacture by walking 
around the model. Those who have viewed it state 
that a person can learn more in a half hour by view- 
ing it than spending a whole day in an actual plant. 

Portland cement may be defined as a product 
made by burning limestone and clay, which has been 
mixed so as to form a certain composition, and 
grinding the resulting “clinker” to powder. In the 
early days much mystery surrounded the manufac- 
ture of Portland cement when it was first discovered 
by a bricklayer of Leeds, England. He found by 
mixing water with a compound of Tnames chalk and 
Medway mud he could compound an artificial water 
cement, and determined that no one should discover 
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his secret. When manufacturing his raw mixture he 
is said to have attired himself in a long black gown 
and the pointed hat of the mystic and to have recited 
mysterious incantations during his operations. 

In this country the Portland cement industry had 
its beginnings in the Lehigh valley in Pennsylvania, 
chiefly in Lehigh and Northampton Counties, where 
John W. Eckert, a chemist, discovered that there 
occurred a limestone composed of approximately the 
correct ingredients necessary for the manufacture 
of Portland cement. The model represents the proc- 
ess of manufacture used in this section of Pennsyl- 
vania, where the limestone that is used is termed 
cement rock. 

At one corner of the model a cement rock quarry 
with drills at work and steam shovels loading cars 
are shown. Extending along the side adjoining the 
quarry are the raw rock rusher building, the rock 
storage house, and the drier building, each with a 
portion of the wall cut away so that the machinery 
within may be seen. A single unit employed in the 
process is shown to avoid confusion, and enable the 
observer to glean an idea of the process itself rather 
than an appreciation of the size of the plant or the 
immensity of its output. For example, in the raw 
rock crusher building a single gyratory crusher is 
located under the rock bin; an elevator which carries 
the crushed product to the top of the building, and a 
belt conveyor which delivers the product to the 
crushed rock storage house next door. From the 
bottom of the building in which the rock is stored 
another conveyor carries some of the material to the 
next building, where it is dried. 

Around the corner is the raw mill where the dried 
rock is pulverized, then come the kilns, where the 
pulverized rock is burned, the product being known 
as the “clinker.”’ Next in order are the coolers and 
the clinker storage house. Turning the corner the 
gypsum storage house is to be seen, where is kept 
the crushed gypsum which is added to the clinker to 
retard the setting time of the finished cement. Fol- 
lowing this building is the finish grinding mill, 
where the clinker and gypsum are pulverized, form- 
ing Portland cement, and then one comes to the 
stockhouse, and finally the packing house. 


Corrugated Iron for Roofing in South Africa 


The great majority of the houses of Natal, 
whether public buildings, stores, dwellings, ware- 
houses or stables, are roofed with corrugated iron, 
and the same material also enters to a large extent 
into construction generally. The principal cause of 
its popularity, says Consul W. W. Masterson, writ- 
ing from Durban, South Africa, is probably the 
weather, as the place is in the semi-tropics. 

Tiles are used in fair quantities for the more 
pretentious houses and other roofing material is oc- 
casionally utilized and sometimes patent American 
roofing of different kinds. 

Metal ceilings are as rarely used as metal shin- 
gles. Plaster with plaster-of-Paris ornaments 
are principally used for the more ornamental ceil- 
ings. There are also quantities of what might be 
called papier mache ceilings in use, this material 
coming in squares of 11% to 2 ft. and in appearance 
closely resembling a metal ceiling. 


Details of Decorating Wall Board 


Presenting a Chart Giving Several Decorative Schemes 
for Every Room, with Suggestions for Floor Coverings 


By JOSEPH A. POESL 


F you glance through the newly finished and un- 
decorated rooms of the ordinary flat dwelling you 
will observe blank expanses of white walls with 

only doors and windows to relieve the monotony. In 
such a building however which has its walls covered 
with wall board you will find in the kitchen, a wall 
board tiled wainscot, a plate rail in the dining room, 
nicely paneled walls and ceiling in the living room 
and so on throughout the house. Every room will 
be found treated individually, distinctively; yet all 
will be in harmony with one another. You will see, 
too, the wainscot cap, chair rail, plate rail, picture 
molding and other moldings component parts of the 
walls themselves; not mere fastenings. 

The first presents the more difficult problem—that 


No. 4 No. 1 


and draperies. In the use of the chart, it must be 
borne in mind that the size of a room is apparently 
affected by various colors. Also, rooms facing the 
South should have a different treatment from those 
having a Northern exposure. 

One advantage of the present day wall board over 
plaster is that it can be decorated satisfactorily with 
but two coats of paint without sizing. It is unsafe 
to apply paint over freshly plastered walls as the 
free lime therein will act upon the oil and produce 
a soap. In time the air neutralizes the lime when 
sizing and painting can be done without danger. 
Experts advise three years would not be too long to 
let plaster dry out; at least one year should elapse. 
On the other hand, the decoration of wall board can 
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Details of Decorating Wall Board—The Numbers of the Panels Correspond with Those in the Column 
of the Accompanying Chart Headed “Design Number” 


of treating the blank walls in such a manner as to 
make them pleasing, and to employ decorative 
schemes suitable for each type of room—to make the 
living room look like a living room and the din- 
ing room look like a dining room. 

All this is solved by proper paneling in the case 
of the wall board house. The decorator must, how- 
ever, include in the schemes he prepares more differ- 
ent colors for the various wall divisions which have 
to be in harmony, the type of stencils suitable and 
their color. 

Here is a chart that will help in this direction. It 
gives several decorative schemes for every room in 
tthe house, including suggestions for floor coverings 


be performed just as soon as the Board is on. This 
means the occupancy of a completely finished house 
much sooner than if it were plastered. 

Some wall boards have a finished surface, grained 
or otherwise, which produces fairly attractive rooms 
without further decoration. These however, may 
be painted or wallpapered to suit if the natural fin- 
ish is undesirable. 

Do not misinterpret what is meant by wall- 
papered. In order to decorate a room to be finished 
with wall board with wallpaper, an appropriate panel 
arrangement should first be planned out for it, just 
as for painting. The wallpaper should be put on 
and wooden decorative strips put over every panel 
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joint. Of course, more than ordinary care is neces- 
sary in doing this so that the pattern of the wall- 
paper is correctly centered in the panels. This is the 
only method for using wallpaper on wall board which 
has proven anywhere near satisfactory. Never at- 
tempt to do so without decorative strips over the 
joints of the panels. 

Speaking of wallpaper, it is not recommended at 
all in connection with wall board, for the reason that 
it is not as sanitary as paint. It has been barred on 
that account from numerous hospitals. 

The greater portion of wall board used requires 
painting or some other decoration. But inasmuch as 
nearly all is surface sealed and sized, it is possible 
to obtain a good finish with only two coats of paint. 
That which is unsized should receive an application 
of varnish size to stop all suction before paint is put 
on. Glue size is not suitable being so readily af- 
fected by moisture which loosens it and causes the 
paint to drop off. 
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The manner in which this is done often determines 
the result of the job, whether good or bad. To do 
this best, instruct the carpenter beforehand to care- 
fully set the brads just slightly under the surface 
of the board. Then fill the depressions with filler, 
scraping and removing the surplus that is not ac- 
tually needed to level off the hole. If the plaster of 
paris and dextrine filler is used, it is absolutely es- 
sential that it be allowed to dry for twenty-four 
hours before paint is applied over it. This is so, be- 
cause the surface hardens quickly while there is still 
much moisture in the body which must come out 
somehow. And if paint is on before it has come out 
the paint will be affected and discolored. 

After the filler is dry apply the first coat of the 
selected color of paint. Allow twenty-four hours to 
elapse before putting on the next coat. In the case 
of darker colors, this would give an excellent finish; 
lighter colors will require three coats. 

To be sure, this procedure is only for the simplest 


COMPLETE DECORATIVE SCHEMES FOR PANELED WALL BOARD ROOMS 


Design 
Number Dado | Field Frieze Ceiling Stencil Dec. Strips—Trim Draperies Floor Coverings 
Living 4 Nile green Cream Lt. green and maroon |Bog oak-Ft. white Maroon Green 
Room 4 . tan Cream Tan-Green Wtd. oak-Ft. white Lt. green-Tan Brown 
é Buff Cream Grey-Brown Wtd. oak-Ft. white Dk. red-Green Brown 
1 Dk. tan Cream Cream Green-Brown Wtd. oak-Ft. white Green-Maroon Brown 
1 Nile green Cream Cream Green and brown Dk. oak-Ft. white Brown Green 
a 3 Nile green |Lt. green Cream Ivory Green Bog oak : DK. green Green 
Dining 1 Delft blue Cream Ivory Dk. blue Mission-Ft. white Cream Dk. blue 
Room 1 Dk. tan Cream Cream Green-Brown Wtd. oak-Ft. white Green-Maroon Brown 
1 Nile green Cream Cream Green and brown Wtd. oak-Ft. white Brown Green 
2 Delft blue |Light blue Ivory Dk. blue Ft. white . Lt. blue Blue 
3 Dk. tan uff Cream Ivory Green and Lrown Wtd. oak-Ft. White Green Brown 
: 4 Tan Cream Lt. green-Maroon Wtd. oak-Ft. white Brown-Green Brown 
Library 1 Maroon Buff Cream Green-Maroon Mahogany-F't. white Dk. green Maroon 
or Den 2 Cho. brown|Lt. tan Cream Brown-red Bog oak-Ft. white Lt. green Brown 
4 Chocolate Cream Lt. green-Tan Wtd. oak-Ft. white Lt. green-Tan Dk. brown-Green 
Bed 1 Old rose Buff Ivory Grey-Rose Old rose-Ft. white Pearl grey Old rose 
Rooms 1 Lt. blue Cream Cream Blue Blue-Ft. white Blue Blue 
1 Pink Ivory Ivory Lt. grey-Green Ft. white Grey Grey and green 
p4 Lt. tan Dk. cream Cream Tan-Green Wtd. oak-Ft. white Green Brown 
4 Paynes grey Ivory Old rose-grey Grey-Ft. white Old rose Grey 
4 Old rose Ivory Maroon-Grey Mahogany-Ft. white Maroon-Grey Old rose-Grey 
4 Paynes Grey Ivory Old rose-White Wtd. oak-Ft. white Old rose Grey 
4 Lt. yellow ocher Cream Brown-Green Wtd. oak-Ft. white Green-Brown Brown 
4 \Md blue Ivory Dk. blue-White Blue-Ft. white Dk. blue-Ivory Dk. blue 
4 Delft blue Lt. blue |Lt. blue White Dk. blue Blue 
1 Pearl grey Ivory Ivory Grey-Old rose Sil Gry.-Ft white Old rose Grey 
Hall 2 Nile green |Lt. green Cream Wtd. oak-Ft. white Brown Green 
2 k.tan (Lt. tan Cream Green-Brown Wtd. oak-Ft. white Green Brown 
4 ; Lt. tan Cream Green-Brown Wtd. oak-Ft. white Greer=Brown Brown . 
Bath 2 White en. |Md. blue Ivory Dk. blue-White Ft. white White ‘ Blue and white 
i 2 White en. |White Ivory Md. grey French grey Grey and white Grey. 
Kitchen 2 White en. |Dk. buff Cream Lt. brown Natural-Ft. white White Md. brown 
2 White en. | Delft blue Lt. blue |White Ft. white White and blue Blue 
| 


Details of Decorating Wall Board—Chart Giving Several Decorative Schemes for Each Room in the House 


Prepared paints in sealed packages are probably 
the most economical and convenient to use. It is 
well, though to select a brand made by a reputable 
manufacturer. Thereby one can be assured of satis- 
factory results—the name of the maker being the 
guarantee. Most home owners are to-day demand- 
ing washable flat oil paint for their interiors, feel- 
ing the effects obtainable with it are not alone ar- 
tistic, but sanitary also. Wall board is perfectly 
adapted to it, and its slightly rough surface lends 
further beauty to the decoration. On plastered walls 
stippling is used when the same effect is sought. 

In the decoration of wall board it is first of all 
necessary to stop, or fill, the brad holes in the cen- 
ter of the panels. Putty can be used for this pur- 
pose, although regular nail head filler, made of three 
parts of plaster of paris and one part dextrine mixed 
to the consistency of putty with water, is better. 

The filling of brad hoies is perhaps the most im- 
portant of operations in decorating wall board. The 
greatest carefulness as well as skill are demanded. 


class of work. Should those beautiful plain or mot- 
tled tiffany glazing effects be desired, a ground color 
of flat oil paint should be applied right after the 
filler has dried sufficiently. When this has also be- 
come dry, put on the glazing liquid into which the 
proper quantity and combination of artists colors 
has been mixed. As every good decorator knows, 
glazing liquid is first brushed on and then produced 
into that tiffany effect by means of a piece of burlap 
or cheesecloth crumpled loosely in the hand, daubed 
over the surface in a peculiar rotary motion. 

There is practically no difference in the method 
of supplying water paints and that of oil paint. 
Although not so durable, this kind of paint is pre- 
ferred by many owing to its cheapness, which allows 
of frequent changes in decoration. At one time its 
artistic finish was another reason for its use, but 
today flat oil paint is made to produce identical 
effects. 

Nearly any form of decoration can be carried out 
on wall board more satisfactorily than on plaster. 
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The very same methods as used on plaster, except 
the omission of sizing, are followed. It can be easily 
enameled, especially with wall board tile, if this is 
desirable. Stippling, hand painting and graining 
are possible. Any wood or marble can be reproduced 
on its surface. The skill and ability of the decorator 
is the only limit. _ 

In wall board rooms stencilling is almost a neces- 
sity. The paneling demands it. Stencils are inex- 
pensive, and for the enhanced artistic effects ob- 
tained by their use the application cost is well com- 
pensated. Simple stencils are easily cut out of oiled 
paper by even the unskilled. 

There is more woodwork used in wall board 
rooms than in plaster, due to the decorative strips 
at the intersections of the panels. For this reason 
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it is left off until the board has been completely 
decorated. These should be finished to match the 
door casings and other woodwork. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the strips are painted in the same color as the 
board, which is a rather pleasing treatment. This 
can be done with stained and varnished or waxed 
trim. When the strips are painted in contrast to the 
board all woodwork should be alike in treatment. 

Estimates for decorating wall board should be 
prepared with the understanding that no size is to 
be used, for very little unsized wall board is being 
sold now. It is always best to make sure, however, 
which must be figured on. There are also a large 
number of nail heads in the panels that must be 
filled and more woodwork to be finished, which 
should not be overlooked. 


An Attractive Cottage at San Antonio 


A Design and Arrangement of Rooms Carefully 
Worked Out by the Owner and His Builder 


public eye just at present than the extreme 

Southwest, and it may not be without interest 
to many of our readers to bring to their notice at 
this time an excellent example of the cosy-cottage 
type of architecture to be found in some of the more 
important cities of the border States. The selec- 
tion which we have made is a frame dwelling of 
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General View of the Cottage of Clyde 


well-considered exterior and involving an arrange- 
ment of rooms both convenient and compact. 
Noticeable features of the exterior are the treat- 
ment of the porch with its shingled buttresses, the 
attractive dormer window immediately over the 
main entrance, the roof effects with composition 
shingles placed 6 in. to the weather, and the clever 
manner of handling the exterior details in general. 

Within, there are on the main floor a living room, 


occupying a large portion of the front; a “den” 
with its open fireplace; a commodious dining room 
with its recessed triple window and seat; a kitchen 
communicating with the dining room through a 
large pantry fitted with china closet; a conserva- 
tory opening immediately out of the dining room; 
a large bedroom with recessed window and seat 
corresponding to that of the dining room; a bath- 


V. Lancaster at San Antonio, Texas 


room, and a rear bedroom, which is reached from 
the passageway with which the three rooms on that 
side of the house communicate. 

The location of the cottage is San Antonio, Tex., 
and owing to the peculiar formation of the soil in 
that particular locality the building is placed on the 
usual Texas foundation—cedar posts. These posts 
are 8 in. in diameter, are set on and imbedded in 
concrete piers 18 in. thick and 3 ft. sq., resting on 
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An Attractive Cottage at San Antonio—Plan, Elevation and Miscellaneous Constructive Details 
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a clay bottom. The posts being anchored in the 
concrete serves to prevent to a minor degree at 
least shifting with the soil above the clay, which 
seems to be the trouble in many cases with founda- 
tions in that locality. 

The sills under the outside walls are 6 x 8 in. and 
the cross sills are 2 x 12 in. doubled. The floor 
joists are 2 x 10 in. resting on the 6 x 8-in. sills 
and on a 2 x 4 in. strapped to the 2 x 12-in. sills, 
and are all securely spiked. The studs are 2 x 4 in. 
doubled and reinforced at the corners, with doubled 
2x 4-in. plate. Ceiling joists are 2 x 6 in., the sec- 
ond story not being finished. 

All walls are ceiled inside with 1 x 6-in. shiplap 
and the same material was used for the overhead 
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as to grain, and with the exception of the bathroom 
and the conservatory is stained a dark oak and var- 
nished. The floors are also stained dark oak, but a 
little lighter shade and are varnished. The bath- 
room and conservatory are finished in white enamel. 

The doors throughout are of pine of Morgan 
Co.’s Craftsman “G”’ pattern. 

Great care was used by the contractor in match- 
ing the grain of the interior trim and bringing out 
the beauty of the wood. Every piece was hand fin- 
ished and the only mill work in the house are the 
doors and the windows. The stain and varnish 


brought out the grain of the pine with such splen- 
did effect that the owner states it is hard to believe 
the entire trim is not of oak. 


View in Living Room of Mr. Lancaster’s Cottage at San Antonio Looking Toward the Fire Place in the 
“Den,” while at the right is the Dining Room 


ceilings. No building felt or sheathing boards were 
used on the outside studs as the owner deemed the 
shiplap siding to be sufficient covering for that cli- 
mate. The siding was round edge or “No. 117,” as 
it is familiarly known in that section of the country. 

The shingles below the belt course, also in the 
gable ends and on the porch, are of cypress and 
were painted after they were put on. The shingles 
are exposed 41% in. to the weather. 

The 2 x 4-in. rafters of the roof were covered 
with 1 x 6-in. sheathing boards laid close together, 
and on these in turn were placed Rex-tile shingles 
exposed 6 in. to the weather. 

The floors are of single thickness and are laid 
with 1 x 2-in. selected rift-sawed pine. The interior 
trim is all long leaf yellow pine, especially selected 


The hardware is of Yale & Towne make and is of 
plain square brass design. 

The color of all shingles except those on the roof 
is moss green; the walls and roof trim are ivory 
white, while the roof itself is clay red, all har- 
monizing in a most pleasing manner. The screen 
frames are black. 

The chimney is of red pressed brick of local man- 
ufacture and the mantel is of reddish brown tapes- 
try brick. Black mortar was used throughout with 
beaded joints on the exterior and raked joints on 
the mantel. 

An examination of the plan will show the position 
the stairs to the second story were intended to 
occupy, but in building the house no stairway was 
erected, although if additional sleeping rooms be- 
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come a necessity it will be a simple matter to com- 
plete this feature. Instead of the stairway two 
casement sash were put in with three transom sash 
between, the whole scheme being worked out in a 
way to produce a pleasing effect from the exterior 
as well as from the interior. 

The cost of various parts of the work as fur- 
nished by the contractor was as follows: 


Excavating and placing concrete piers..... $97.00 
ETAT ESS nr 53.00 
PC eWwOT mmr Tes est. ek ee ee 210.00 
Materials—lumber, shingles, etc......... 2,450.00 
Pee UCHLCLE CIA DOT cc. vs ss cece ee 1,350.00 
PeeIVGI NO aNOeVAINISHING. ...... . .« seo. oe 215.00 
(SENT on oe rrr rrr 114.00 
Pacctric wiring and fixtures.............. 146.00 

ENCED bn oe 8 er re $4,635.00 


: 5x 3% Band 
‘Continious 
around Room 
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In this connection it is interesting to state that 
the Rex-tile Shingles used on the house were ap- 
plied by the Turner Roofing and Supply Company 
of San Antonio, the local agent of the Flintkote 
Manufacturing Company of Boston, Mass. 
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Federal Aid for Trade Schools 


That the business interests of the country are 
in favor of federal aid for vocational education is 
indicated by a preliminary count of the votes cast 
in a referendum just taken by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. Three hundred 


and fifty-three commercial organizations, chambers 
of commerce and boards of trade in forty-two 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, the District of Columbia, 
and the American Chamber of Commerce in Paris, 
According to 


France, participated in the ballot. 
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Elevation and Miscellaneous Constructive Details of Cottage of Mr. Lancaster at San Antonio, Texas 


The cottage here illustrated is the home of Clyde 
V. Lancaster, who states that much of the credit 
for the design is due the general contractor, Charles 
L. Eckles, 1814 Buena Vista Street, San Antonio, 
Tex., who collaborated with him in carefully work- 
ing out the plans. 


Elliot H. Goodwin, the general secretary of the 
National Chamber, the four recommendations put 
forth by a special committee of which Frederick A. 
Geier of Cincinnati is chairman, were carried by 
the two-thirds majority necessary to commit the 
National Chamber. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A Department Where Those Interested Can Discuss 
Trade Topics—Every Reader is Invited to Participate 


Why the Chimney Tops Overhang 


From E. 8S. W., West Lynn, Mass.—In the issue 
of the paper for September, 1915, there appeared a 
question by “E. A. N.” asking why certain chimney 
tops overhang and why their leaning is toward the 
east. The comments which follow were prepared 
some time ago and I went to considerable expense 
in obtaining the pictures illustrating the points dis- 
cussed, but the article to clearly explain my views 
became so voluminous that I withheld it. In the 
May issue of THE BUILDING AGE, however, the 
letter of “W. B. B.,” together with the inquiry of 
“W. W.,” Baltimore, Md., concerning creosote in 
the old brick work having spoiled his paper hang- 
ing, have caused me to decide to send along for pub- 
lication what I had previously prepared. 


side, producing the curved or bent effect one can 
see all around him. In proof of this statement I 
submit the following facts. 

A chimney not used for smoke but as a ventilator 
never bends; so also one built with flue lining 
rarely bends, however old. 

A summer residence which has been closed from 
October until May for many years past has 
thus far required no repairs to its chimneys, but 
at the winter home of the owner 15 miles away 
the chimneys are all bent. An examination of one 
of these bent tops shows on one side the joint to 
be full, tight and level; on the opposite side the joint 


-is large, loose and partially gone from under the 


bricks, while on both adjacent sides the joint varies 
both as regards size and tightness. It is out of 


Fig. 1—A Sturdy Example of a 17th Century House 


Fig. 2—House Built About the Middle of the 18th Century 


Why the Chimney Tops Overhang—Some Rather Striking Examples 


The conditions necessary to produce the effect 
described by “E. A. N.” are freezing temperature 
and long service as a conductor of smoke. Along 
with this is the location of the flue in general use 
where more than one flue is nested in the chimney’s 
top. This gives the direction to the lean. The 
initial cause of the bending is the condensation of 
the warm gases which arise in the flue when start- 


ing up the fire, striking the cold wall of the chim-. 


ney top. This creosote is very destructive to the 
crystalline hardness of the mortar, destroying both 
its adhesive and cohesive strength. 
mits the mortar to retain moisture and expand with 
the action of frost and so beginning at the top and 
successively working downward, as year by year 
the creosote destroys the value of the mortar, Jack 
Frost, with his mighty lever working on the cold 
side, tips the chimney over on the opposite warmer 


It thus per- - 


level, curving upward as the top tips over. On 
demolishing the chimney the mortar was found dis- 
colored by the creosote—no adhesion—the mortar 
coming off easily and clean from the brick. It is 
also to be noted that the mortar crumbles easily 
and readily breaks apart, this being true in a les-. 
sening degree as one worked down from the top, 
until below the roof all changes. Here the mortar 
is hard, tight and requires strong blows to separate 
it. Upon rebuilding with this old brick the little 
excess of water, instead of being absorbed into the 
brick, flows on the surface and the work remains 
wet some time before jointing can be finished. 

Old chimney brick are.often found in new con- 
struction work and are sure to be placed on the 
inside face of the wall. Here they soon show dark 
and damp and when covered with “whitewash” show 
through a dirty brown spot on a white wall, and 
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very often have to be dug out and cast aside. This 
is the creosote in the brick again making trouble. 
So also a relaid chimney top will not stand as long 
as when first built. The bricks now contain a 
volume of this “oily creosote” and are in a condition 
to give it up to the mortar joints. It requires 
some time to get into this condition when bricks 
are fresh and new. 

The agents, creosote and frost, are free to act 
on all four sides of a chimney flue, and while the 
creosote does affect all the joints from the inside, 
the warm gases on the inside and the sun’s rays 
on the outside modify by drying the effect of the 
cold on the easterly and southerly sides while it 
is exerting its full expansive force on the other 
two sides. As the shape is a rectangle, this causes 
a bend on the side opposite from which the cold 
air comes. 

Now I have said the location of the flue in gen- 
eral use governs the direction of the bend in chim- 
neys of more than one flue, for the partitions in 


Fig. 3—House Showing Tops Tipped Away from Each Other 
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have elapsed since it was overhauled or repaired. 

The picture, Fig. 2, represents another fine ex- 
ample built about the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The change from the single stack to the 
smaller two-chimney style may be seen. These tops 
are 24 x 40 in. with three flues in each. The effect 
at the top of the flue in general use is to be noted. 
Here this flue is the outside one in each chimney, 
and the expansion of the joint, being at opposite 
sides of the chimney, heels the tops over toward 
each other. 

Contrast this with the picture, Fig. 3, showing 
a house built about 1850. These tops have two 
flues, each 20 x 28 in. Here the flue in general use 
is the inside one or toward the center of the house. 
Again the expansion in the joint is opposite in each 
chimney, and these tops are tipped away from each 
other. It is plain to see in Figs. 2 and 3 which 
chimney, by its bend, is mostly used, and they are 
here shown to prove that in chimneys of more than 
one flue, location gives the direction to the bend. 

In Fig. 4 is pictured a rare case, representing 
as it does a house built about the same time as the 
one shown in Fig. 3. There are two flues in this 


Fig. 4—Chimney Showing Bend Over the Narrow Side 


Why the Chimney Tops Overhang—Two Very Interesting Examples 


such a top are but seldom connected with the outer 
wall and no amount of expansion of these joints 
will bend the shaft. The expansion must be in the 
joints of the outer wall to have this effect. 

In the earliest frame structures in this country 
the chimneys were huge affairs, often 6 to 8 ft. 
Square at the base, with tops 31% ft. square above 
the roof and having four to six flues. It is evi- 
dent that the flue in general use must come in a 
corner or center of this top, and the outer wall at 
best only made one-half of the flue and was but a 
small part of the top, so that its bulk resisted 
the tipping effect and the chimneys remained fairly 
erect. 

The picture, Fig. 1, shows one of these old seven- 
teenth century settlers with large chimneys. From 
this house George Jacobs, a victim of the Salem 
witchcraft delusion, was in 1692 taken to be exe- 
cuted. The house has always been used as a hab- 
itation, and it is interesting to note how sturdy and 
erect it is. There is no knowing how many years 


chimney, 16 x 36 in., but the bend is over the nar- 
row side. The flue mostly used is the right-hand 
one. These joints, damaged by the. creosote, ex- 
pand with the frost and tip the 36-in. side, as seen, 
toward the east. In the nineteenth century many 
chimneys were built with single flue, and satisfac- 
torily answered for several fittings. One has only 
to look about and see everywhere how they bend 
and the direction. When the bend is in a direction 
other than that opposite the cold quarter, look for 
the cause. 

The corners of a rectangle act as a buttress and 
prevent the leaning in one fixed direction; there- 
fore, the bend is over the side most nearly opposite 
the cold quarter, which may vary about a quarter of 
a circle. Doubtless, if chimneys were built circular 
in shape, both inside and outside, the lean would 
be in the same direction in a given locality, except 
where some protection is found to shield it from the 
cold air. This we occasionally see in the single-flue 
top when it leans west or north. 
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Some Comments on Mortar for Brick Work 


From Norman G. Hough, Pittsburgh, Pa.—The 
writer has read with a great deal of interest Mr. 
W. H. Hefelfinger’s treatise on mortars for brick 
and stone masonry in the last issue of your publi- 
cation, and has noticed in particular his state- 
ments relative to lime. We feel that in treating 
this particular phase of the subject Mr. Hefelfinger 
has unintentionally made certain statements which 
may have a tendency to place some of the best 
known brands of lime in disfavor in the building 
world. This letter is therefore prompted with the 
idea of correcting any erroneous impressions that 
might be formed by anyone reading Mr. Hefelfin- 
ger’s article. 

The statement is made that ‘We must take lime 
as it comes.” The American Society for Testing 
Materials has standard specifications covering both 
quicklime and hydrated lime, and it is unnecessary 
to take lime as it comes but rather orders may be 
placed for lime that will pass the American Society 
for Testing Materials specifications, and the buyer 
may rest assured that he is getting a material which 
is manufactured in a highly scientific manner, and 
is a material which will do the work he anticipates. 
The American Society for Testing Materials has 
set a standard for manufacturers of this commod- 
ity, and the manufacturers are producing materials 
which will meet the set standard. 

The statement is also made that any magnesium 
carbonate contained by limestone is classed as an 
impurity. Further, statement is made that some 
limes contain 35 per cent magnesium carbonate, and 
that this makes it a poor lime and also that this 
impurity can be considered only as an adulterant. 
Lime which is manufactured to meet the A. S. T. M. 
specifications contains no magnesium carbonate. 
Upon proper burning of limestone, the magnesium 
carbonate changes to magnesium oxide. By refer- 
ring to the A. 8. T. M. specifications for lime one 
finds that the magnesium oxide is not classed as an 
impurity and cannot be so considered. The mag- 
nesium oxide in the mortar, contrary to Mr. Hefel- 
finger’s statement, does undergo chemical change by 
absorbing carbon dioxide from the atmosphere in 
the same manner as does the calcium oxide, thus re- 
verting back to magnesium carbonate, which has a 
value in giving strength to the mortar. 

Referring now to the statement that lime con- 
taining 35 per cent magnesia is what is known as a 
poor lime. The fact of whether or not a lime is 
rich or lean is determined, not so much by the chem- 
ical analysis, but by the working quality of the lime. 
The term “fat”? is employed by users of lime more 
to describe the working qualities of the lime. 

In stating the characteristics which a good lime 
should possess, Characteristic No. 1, according to 
the author’s statement, made earlier in his article, 
bars from use some of the best limes in the market. 

The first requirement reads as follows: “Freedom 
from clinkers and cinders and with only a small 
percentage of other impurities.” Earlier in his arti- 
cle Mr. Hefelfinger states that magnesium carbonate 
in lime is an impurity; we have already shown that 
magnesium carbonate upon burning, becomes mag- 
nesium oxide and this is not an impurity, but wish 
to go one step further and state that tons of lime 
high in magnesium oxide are being sold daily, and 
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we have yet to learn of a case where it is not per- 
forming the functions for which it was purchased. 
What the author probably refers to is aluminum, 
iron, and silicon. 

Characteristic No. 2 states that the lime should 
be free from dust. All limes, either quick or hy- 
drated, are dusty and would not be classed as good 
limes if they were not so. 

Characteristic No. 4 states that the lime should 
dissolve in soft water. All limes made to meet the 
American Society for Testing Materials specifica- 
tions will dissolve in water, either hard or soft. 

The statement is also made that poor limes may 
be used for mortar for brick and stone work, but 
should not. be used for plastering. Earlier in his 
article the author defines a poor lime as one con- 
taining a large percentage of magnesium oxide. At 
nearly every builders’ supply house east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, also many cities west of the river, one 
will learn upon inquiry that high magnesium limes 
are being used for plastering. We can point out 
many jobs to the author which are at this time being 
plastered with high magnesium limes, for scratch, 
brown and finish coats. Some of the best known 
brands on the market to-day are high magnesium 
limes and are being sold for plastering purposes. 

While on the subject of mortar for brick wo~k, 
it is in order to call attention to the results of an 
investigation conducted at Columbia University by 
James S. Macgregor, professor of civil engineer- 
ing, in which is determined conclusively the most 
economical mortar to use, together with the highest 
construction value. 


Water-Proofing Joints in Granite Coping Stones 


From M. C. F., Roanoke, Va.—Will some of the 
practical readers tell me the best packing for 
joints in granite coping stones? I have used 
cement in packing joints of this work, but find 
that there is more or less leakage, causing dis- 
coloration of the work below the coping. This is 
very undesirable, as might naturally be supposed, 
and if anyone can suggest a remedy I shall be very 
glad to have the information. It must be under- 
stood that the contraction of the stone and the 
cement is not equal, thereby causing the separa- 
tion of the two materials. 


Cleaning an Oil Stone 


From A. J., Milwaukee, Wis.—Kindly give me 
a method of cleaning an oil stone. A carpenter 
told me to burn the stone out in fire, and I wish 
to know if fire will do any harm to the stone? 

Answer.—Various methods of cleaning an oil 
stone have been suggested by readers from time 
to time in some of the back numbers of THE 
BUILDING AGE. One suggests that the stone may 
be heated in an oven until the oil has all oozed 
out and then wipe it off with a clean rag. Boiling 
in soft water for about 30 minutes is another 
method, while several readers have stated that 
good results may be obtained by boiling the stone 
three or four hours in concentrated lye. Others, 
however, object to this as tending to disintegrate 
the materials of which the stone is composed. 
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Another way is to cover the stone all around with 
about a 2-in. thickness of soft clay, packed 
tightly; then place the stone in a hot oven. 

All these methods are claimed to remove the 
bits of steel which have entered the pores of the 
stone, causing it to glaze. If the correspondent 
above will carefully wipe his stone with a clean 
rag after using, so as to clean off the bits of steel 
and keep them out of the stone, it will not glaze 
or dull so quickly as it will without proper care. 


Criticism of Ten-Room House 


From Arthur Weindorf, Long Island City, N. Y. 
—I have carefully read what the correspondent 
signing himself “Ten-room Twin House” has to say 
on page 54 of the May issue of THE BUILDING AGE, 
and in reply to his invitation to criticise his plans 
and elevation I suggest that the front wall be built 
of hollow tile or concrete blocks and finished flat 
with stucco. This will avoid that cold effect gener- 
ally seen in the use of concrete blocks. The only 
place I would use them is for factory construction, 
where they fit admirably. 

A better effect will also be had on the exterior 
and interior by grouping the windows as shown on 
the sketches. I also suggest, if possible, keeping 
the entrances apart, as this will give more privacy 


tI 


Preferable Arrangement of Front Entrances 
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metal, which materials lend themselves more readily 
to this manner of forms and decoration. 

In the elevations I have submitted, dark green 
tiles or tapestry brick can be set in the surfaces 
above the second-story window head course to give 
sufficient decorative treatment. 

The top window sashes can be divided as shown 
to give detail to the window openings. 

The roof coping can be cast and extend 1 ft. 
4 in. over the face of the building. The second 
story window head course should project 34 in. 
This band, the entrance porch and roof coping, with 
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Another Method of Grouping the Windows and Entrances 


Criticism of Ten-Room House by Arthur Weindorf 


to each tenant. This arrangement will require the 
plans to be reversed, bringing all the plumbing to- 
gether, where all fixtures from both apartments can 
be connected to one line of plumbing and reducing 
the cost of it a trifle. 

I do not advise casting in concrete the moldings, 
cornices, dentils, columns, caps, etc., as he suggests, 
as concrete does not lend itself readily to this form 
of construction, and it can only be done by building 
elaborate and expensive “forms.” The material 
itself suggests broad surfaces and simple big masses 
and it should only be used in this manner to achieve 
the most effective architectural results. If detail 
must be added, this can be done by paneling and the 
inlaying of colored tiles or tapestry bricks, which 
will greatly enrich the surfaces. 

In the use of concrete to cast molds and decora- 
tive surfaces, there is always lacking the artistic 
effect that one sees in the use of stone, wood and 


the spots of colored tile above, will be sufficient to 
break up the surface of the wall and give the 
facade that simplicity of design that is not tiresome 
to the eye. 


Average Day’s Work for the Carpenter 


From O. K., Wapinitia, Ore.—The builder from 
Danville, while asking the question, “What Is an 
Average Day’s Work,” says that time and experience 
have not demonstrated the answer to his satisfac- 
tion. Expressing my sentiments I would say “the 
same right back at you, brother builder.” If a sat- 
isfactory average could be found for one locality, it 
is very probable that it would not apply to some 
other owing to the difference in materials. I have 
worked in Wisconsin where our framing lumber was 
oak and maple that was well seasoned. There we 
bored a hole in the end of the hammer handle, filled 
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it with wagon grease and dipped the point of the 
nail in the grease before we started to drive it. 

Then, too, I have worked in Colorado where the 
framing was all white pine. Some difference there, 
I can tell you. 

Some jobs we secure we know beforehand that 
the work must be well and carefully done while in 
the case of others the customers do not expect to 
pay for first-class work. Some of the articles Mr. 
Hobart has been contributing will illustrate this. 

Another point, and it is an important one in this 
connection, is that some days you are feeling just 
right, you whistle all day long and without paying 
very much attention to what you are doing you turn 
off an amount of work that surprises you and you 
are not especially tired either. 

Again, you get hold of the wrong end of every- 
thing. You do not whistle, but concentrate your 
mind to the task and work as hard as you can. When 
night comes you are almost too tired to go home 
and you have not near come up to your average. 
You do not understand why; neither do I, but I 
guess it happens to all of us. 

In looking back over my volumes of THE BUILDING 
AGE I find where one man put on 240 ft. B.M. of 
shiplap siding and the next day put on 500 ft. Some- 
time ago I was looking after a job where I had 
twelve carpenters working. There were two of that 
number whom I noticed in particular for where one 
was slow the other was fast, and vice versa. 

When it came to laying floor, 314-in. tongued and 
grooved floor over a subfloor, with deadening 
felt between, Ed. would lay 34 squares a 
day, but 2 squares was the best Billy could do. On 
the other hand when it came to hanging doors Billy 
averaged 9 every day while 6 was the most that Ed 
hung in any day. The doors were from 2 ft. x 6 ft., 
up to 2 ft. 8 in. x 6 ft. 8 in., made of. fir of five- 
cross panel variety 1% in. thick, and were hung 
with two 314 x 3% butts, which is the standard for 
all inside doors out here. This did not include put- 
ting on the locks. 

There were 136 2-lt. windows in that building 
and Billy put in the most of them. He averaged 
sixteen a day. : 

So, I say, study your men. Where you find that a 
man is fast you will generally find that he likes that 
particular part of the work and that he does it well. 

I had one man who could fit and hang sixteen 
doors in eight hours, although eight are considered 
a day’s work—five if you put on the locks. 

In making frames for windows to be hung with 
weights I can make one frame every hour and have 
found fellows who could beat that. 

For the rest of it I will just about agree with 
“Contractor” from Moffitsville in the February issue 
although he gives a pretty wide latitude between 
some of his figures. 

Let some one else tell us just what is the average. 


Bevel for Rafters and Hoppers 


From H. B. W., Washington, D. C.—In examin- 
ing the diagrams on page 40 of the May issue of 
THE BUILDING AGE i find that a misprint occurs 
in connection with Fig. 4, that is O—M should be 
at right angles to B—O instead of on the line R—O. 
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An Hotel of Mammoth Proportions 


Arrangements have recently been completed for 
the erection of a twenty-story hotel in New York 
City which will embody features of unusual in- 
terest to the building and architectural fraternity. 
Active operations are now under way and it is 
hoped to have the structure ready for occupancy 
before the close of next year. It will be built of 
granite and cream-colored brick and will har- 
monize in a general way with the mammoth Penn- 
sylvania station, which it will face on Seventh 
Avenue. Above the three lower floors the build- 
ing will be divided into four units, each a com- 
plete structure in itself measuring 54 ft. wide by 
200 ft. in length and containing more than 500 
rooms, so that the total accommodations will be 
something like 2200 rooms. 

The four units will be connected by three 
smaller ones 50 ft. wide and 40 ft. long at a point 
about 90 ft. north of the Thirty-second Street 
frontage of the building. By this arrangement 
four large courts will be provided on the Thirty- 
second Street side of the building and four smaller 
ones on the Thirty-third Street side, thus giving 
every room natural light and air. The openings 
into the building from Thirty-third Street will be 
40 ft. wide and 62 ft. long. The reason for the 
longer courts is to make the most of the southern 
exposure. 

At the extreme end of the building will be an- 
other unit, but of smaller dimensions than those 
to the west. This unit will be 27 ft. wide, 200 
ft. deep and nine stories high, and contain 250 
rooms which will be set aside for the use of the 
large force of help necessary to run the hotel. 

The main entrance will be through a series of 
six giant columns, three stories high, and will be 
the same as those in the colonnade of the railway 
station on the opposite side of the avenue. The 
six large columns will support a wide stone bal- 
cony which will be planted with hardy shrubbery 
and winter plants. There will also be five other 
entrances to the building, but none so imposing 
as the main approach. 

The main floor of the building will have an area 
of 27,000 sq. ft. and all but 6000 sq. ft. of it will 
be required for the dining room, tea room and the 
palm room. There will be no great lobby as in 
other hotels, but there will be a number of settees 
and lounges on the floor overlooking the main en- 
trance hall. 

It is the present intention to build the main 
section of the structure, that is, the first three 
floors, and only two of the four large units, this 
portion of the work being estimated to involve an 
outlay of about $5,000,000. When the business of 
the hotel is such as to require the other two units 
they will be constructed upon the base section. 
It is estimated that the last two units will prob- 
ably cost $3,000,000. 

It will be known as the Hotel Pennsylvania, and 
the design is that of the well-known New York 
architects, McKim, Mead & White. 


Several palatial residences are in course of con- 
struction in the Great Neck section of Long Island, 
N. Y., involving an outlay of about $5,000,000. 


Design of Beams, Girders and Trusses’ 


A Series: of Articles on the Above Subjects in 
Which Only Arithmetic Is Used for the Calculations 


By ERNEST MCCULLOUGH, C.E. 


web members are alternately tension and com- 

pression, the light lines indicating tension and 
the heavy lines compression. Each panel is an equi- 
lateral triangle and in the figure the truss is a sin- 
gle system. By using another set of triangles and 
placing the trusses side by side so one triangle 
overlaps another by half the width we obtain a 
double system. Similarly we may use a triple sys- 
tem or a four system truss. When two or more 
systems are used the result is a Latticed Truss, 
Fig. 67. 


Let W = total load on the truss, uniformly dis- 
tributed. 


P = load on each triangle. 


fi the Warren truss, Fig. 66, the stresses in the 


nm = number of triangles in the primary sin- 
gle system. 


Ww 
Then, in a single system truss, P = __ 


Fig. 66—Examples of Warren Trusses 


Design of Beams, Girders and Trusses 


W 

Ina pouble system truss, P = Gaya 
: ‘ Ww 

In a triple system truss, P = eat 
W 

In a four system truss, P = raceme 


Having found the panel load, P, each system is 


Note in this series of articles no algebra is used. The 
rules are written in the modern way in the shape of formulas 
by using letters instead of writing in full words that are often 
employed. The words for which the letters stand are ex- 
Plained for every formula so that readers may in time under- 
stand how to read and comprehend formulas used by other 
writers. The actual computation is arithmetical and worked 
examples are given.—Hditor. 


*Continued from page 53 of the May issue. 


figured as a frame, and the combined strength of 
the systems determines the strength of the com- 
pleted truss. The systems are connected together 
at every joint where the members meet or cross. 
The lower apices are the panel joints when the load 
is on the lower chord, and the upper apices are the 
panel joints when the load is on the upper chord. 

In Fig. 66 (a) the load is on the lower chord and 
(b) the load is on the upper chord. The truss is 
here assumed to be uniformly and symmetrically 
loaded. Coefficients may be written by starting 
from the center line of the span. On the upper and 
lower chords are placed the summation of the co- 
efficients for the chords in the respective panels. 
In Fig. 66 (a) the coefficient for L,L, is one-half 
that for U,U,, and in (b) the coefficient for U,U, is 
one-half that for L,L,. The dotted paralellograms 
at LZ, and L,, and U, and U,, represent to scale the 
panel load set off vertically, with the paralellogram 
of forces completed by drawing horizontal lines to 
intersect the triangles. Then a = stress on UU, 
= stress on L,L,. It is twice b which represents 
the stress on U,U, and L,L,. The thrust of the brace 
UL, = the pull of the tie U,L,. It is resolved at 
the point of support on the abutment into a hori- 
zontal component along the chord, and a downward 
vertical component, which latter is resisted by the 
upward reaction of the abutment. 

A usual ratio of depth to span in trusses is one- 
tenth, but circumstances may alter this. It may be 
used in the absence of computations to ascertain 
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Fig. 67—Two-system Warren Truss or Lattice Girder 


the economic depth and economic ratio of depth to 
span. For Howe trusses the best angle for the 
diagonals is 45 deg. When any different angle, 
which indicates a panel length greater or less than 
the depth, is adopted, the Pratt truss is better. For 
trusses of the Warren type the angle should be 60 
deg. 

Deflection is usually taken care of by making the 
horizontal panel length at the upper end % in. 
longer than the horizontal panel length at the lower 
end in every 10 ft. of span. This does not alter the 
lengths of the verticals, but does alter the lengths 
of diagonals, and when the truss is in place the 
bottom chord will be cambered upward. Were it 
perfectly straight it would appear to the eye to sag. 
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The amount of camber in inches is found as follows: 

d = depth of truss in inches. 

8 = span of chord in inches. 

c = camber in inches. 
8d 
¢ = 
8 

In some of the figures of trusses the spaces are 
lettered. This is the system introduced by Mr. Bow 
for the graphical analysis of frames. The member 
is indicated by the letters between which it lies. In 
addition to this system of lettering the spaces the 
joints are sometimes numbered. The spaces are 
lettered to identify the member in the graphical 
analysis and the joints are numbered only when the 
detail drawing of the joint is to be referred to. 
Some of the trusses shown have the joints lettered 
with a capital U on the upper chord and a capital L 
on the lower chord. The subscript figure represents 
the number of the joint from the left end, the joint, 
or joints, at the abutments being O. In the draw- 
ings a joint is referred to by the U or L, and the 
subscript indicating the number of the joint. A 
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member is identified by giving the letter and sub- 
script number of the joint at each end of the mem- 
ber. This method of identifying joints and mem- 
bers is common. 


Architects and designers of buildings have to 
deal with the simpler forms of trusses, but when it 
is desirable to introduce maximum economy into a 
design that truss is most economical in which the 
stresses in the chords are constant from end to end. 
This points to a truss having the general outline of 
a bow string girder. The top chord should be 
straight and not curved between joints. To obtain 
a curved outline for a roof it is easy to use fillers 
or vary the depths of the purlins resting on the 
trusses. For an exposed chord where the polygonal 
form would be unsightly the expedient is sometimes 
adopted of curving the segments, thereby introduc- ° 
ing bent beams with arching action. This should 
never be done. It is better to use a false curved 
chord in segments to hide the short straight pieces. 


(To be continued) 


Mortars for Brick and Stone Masonry 


Brief Reference to the Chief Characteristics of 
the Ingredients Entering Into Their Composition 


By W. H. HEFELFINGER 


ORTAR may be divided into three 
classes, namely: cement mortar, 
cement-lime mortar and lime mor- 
tar. Cement mortar is strongest 
and best for any kind of work ex- 
cept for fire brick, but, owing to 
its cost, is only used in the best 
work and such work as sewers, 
foundations and work that re- 
quires waterproof mortar. An- 
other reason pure cement mortar 
is not used more is because it is 

hard to use, especially in laying brick, but by adding 

some lime it becomes plastic and works easily. This 
is called cement-lime mortar, and is used in all build- 
ings of any importance, especially those over two or 
three stories in height. Lime mortar is used chiefly 
in cheap dwelling construction, flats and small work 
not over two or three stories high. Lime mortar 
sets slowly, and in a building of any height, the 
weight of the walls would cause considerable settle- 
ment in the mortar. Portland cement cannot be 
used very economically in mixtures containing more 
than three parts sand to one of cement, except in 
stone work, where four to one may be used. Two 
parts sand to one of cement works very well. The 

proper way to make cement mortar is to first mix 

the sand and cement together dry and then add 

water and mix to right consistency. No more 
should be mixed at a time than can be used in 
three-quarters of an hour, as retempering after that 
decreases the strength. 

(Continued from page 50, May issue) 


The proportions of cement-lime mortar vary con- 
siderably, depending on the work to be done. They 
may be any proportion between 1 cement, 1/10 - 
lime and 3 sand, to 1/10 cement, 1 of lime and 3 
sand. The addition of lime up to about 10 per 
cent seems to add strength to the mortar, but after 
that lime weakens the mortar. The main thing to 
remember in cement-lime mortar is to get the mate- 
rials thoroughly mixed. The cement should first 
be mixed with the sand and then the lime added. 
Never add cement to lime mortar, as it is very hard 
to get it thoroughly mixed. Hydrated lime works 
better than lime putty in making cement-lime mor- 
tar, as it may be mixed dry with the cement and 
sand, but one drawback to hydrated lime is that it 
sets up quickly. Architects and superintendents 
always have trouble in getting cement-lime mortar 
mixed to specifications, as it can readily be changed 
and they cannot tell from the appearance. 


Lime mortar, being the cheapest, is used on all 
cheap work and is often very poor stuff. Lime 
should be slaked and allowed to cool before sand is 
added, so it will have a chance to slake thoroughly. 
The amount of sand that can be added depends upon 
the quality of the lime. Some lime will carry con- 
siderably more sand than others. The usual pro- 
portions are about three parts of sand to one of 
lime, but with good fat lime four to one may be 
used. The usual practice is to add sand till the 
mortar will just leave the hoe; rich mortar sticks 
to the hoe. 


The common practice in the East is to make two 
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kinds of mortar, a face mortar, and a rough mortar 
for backing up (that is, for brick work). The face 
mortar is made of bar sand, about three to one for 
spread work and about two to one for buttered 
work. The rough mortar is made of bank sand, 
quite often, from the excavation, and is made as 
poor as possible. Of course, this is only for cheap 
work. Sand is usually screened on a 14-in. screen, 
and for all ordinary work this will be fine enough, 
but for work requiring tight joints it should be re- 
screened on an 44-in. mesh screen, and for stock 
brick it should be still finer. Mortar for stock brick 
is made of screened lime putty and marble dust, or 
fine white sand in proportions of one of lime to one 
of sand. In making mortar for the large, rough 
joint, a somewhat different formula should be used. 
It is almost impossible to make a 1-in. joint with 
ordinary mortar. To make mortar of this kind, grit 
should be used. 

Grit is that part of gravel or crushed stone which 
will not pass through a 4-in. mesh screen and may 
be almost any size, although 14-in. is about the 
coarsest that is ever used. The size of the grit 
should be about one-half the size of the joint. A 
formula that has been recommended by manufac- 
turers of tapestry brick is as follows: Grit, 2 
parts; coarse sand, 5 parts; cement, 1 part; lime 
putty, 4% part. In making mortar for heavy joints 
where grit is used, the proportions should always be 
definite; by that I mean, you should not take for 
granted that the coarse sand you are using has 
enough grit in it. It should be screened and the 
right amount of grit added to the mortar. In all 
cement-lime and cement mortar the different mate- 
rials should be accurately proportioned by means of 
measuring boxes, and not mixed by guesswork. 
Lime mortar may be gaged quite accurately without 
use of measuring box. 

In making colored mortar great care should be 
taken to see that different batches are mixed ex- 
actly alike, or it will show different shades in the 
wall. It is hard to state just the amount of mortar 
color that should be used in order to give a desired 
color, as mortar colors are not all of the same 
quality. Much better results can be obtained with 
paste colors than with those in powder form. Never 
mix mortar color with hot lime; it should always be 
cold, as hot lime fades the color. The best results 
in lime mortar are obtained by mixing the color 
paste with the sand and then the lime putty. Nearly 
all builders have trouble with mortar colors, as they 
fade so easily. It has been my experience that a 
brown mortar is far better for red brick than red. 
The red always fades; a little lampblack in red color 
helps it a lot. Black color fades to a sort of blue 
color. The best result with black color is obtained 
by laying up the wall with ordinary mortar, raking 
it out, and tuck pointing it with black mortar. Use 
plenty of color in this mortar. I have got good re- 
sults with black color by using one-eighth as much 
color as mortar, but this makes it expensive. 

Mortar for stone is practically the same as for 
brick, with the exception that it is mixed much 
stiffer. For rough stone work the sand is not 
screened finer than 14 in. Mortar for ashlar re- 
quires sand that has been screened on at least a 
No. 6 sieve. Portland cement cannot be used very 
well in laying limestone or sandstone ashlar, as it 
stains the stone. White Portland, Puzzolan, La- 
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Farges and other non-staining cements are used for 
this purpose. Limestone ashlar should be plastered 
up in the back before it is backed up with stone or 
brick to keep cement from staining stone. Colored 
mortar in stone work is always tuck pointed. 
Mortar for laying hollow tile should be strong and 
plastic, so it will stick to the tile. A cement mortar 
with considerable lime works best. For laying 
cement blocks a waterproof mortar is often neces- 
sary. This requires a rich cement mortar, gaged 
with lime to make it work smoothly. Use good 
clean sand, fresh cement, fresh lime and clean 
water. Mix thoroughly, and be sure your propor- 
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Notes on Table: 

| - Either fine sand or marble dust may be used. 

2- White Portland Cement. . 

3- To make red mortar use just red color. The same 
with other colors. Only use one color 

4- Use all the colors given in these. 

4- These proportions are recominerded by the 
manutacturers of Tapestry Brick"for thier brick. 

5-The proportions given under black are for 
Germantown /ampblack. 
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Table to Serve as a Guide in Making Mortar 


tions suit the kind of work you expect to do. The 
table given herewith will serve as a guide in mak- 
ing mortar for almost any purpose. 


Mammoth Warehouse for Los Angeles 


Work on one of the most ambitious warehouse 
plans ever undertaken on the Pacific Coast is 
about to be commenced by the Los Angeles Union 
Terminal Company. The projected buildings, 
which will be practically one structure, will cover 
most of a 32-acre tract, and a very elaborate sys- 
tem of spur tracks and subsidiary transportation 
devices has been planned in conjunction with the 
project. The work of demolishing the buildings 
which now occupy the ground has just been 
started. There are eighty-four buildings to be 
removed, including a brick warehouse, a church, 
several hotels and apartments, and a number of 


dwellings. 
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Rise from Carpenter to Contractor 


Some Timely Comments on a Phase of the 


Building Business Which Will Appeal to Many 


By GEORGE E. WALSH 


CARPENTER is a 
JN mechanic who re- 
ceives from $38 to $5 
a day, depending upon the 
part of the country in 
which he lives, except when 
he is laid off for lack of 
work, and then 
he gets nothing, \( ONE 
while the cost “WMaii 
of living goeson ~“Se== 
as before. Why 
be a carpenter when so many other opportunities 
offer fame and fortune? 

A building contractor is a man who may or may 
not have been a carpenter, yet he is a man who un- 
derstands building methods from the foundation 
up, and who gets anywhere from a thousand or two 
a year to twenty times two thousand. Then why 
not be a contractor, and let carpentry go to the 
smaller man? 

There is no short and easy road to success in any 
line. If so we'd all be at the top, and there’d be no 
one to do the drudgery of the world in the lower 
positions. All things must have a beginning, and 
if one is not willing to begin at the foot of the lad- 
der the chances are that when the opportunity 
comes he is unable to grasp it. 

In years gone by boys were apprenticed to trades, 
and there was no higher or nobler calling than that 
of a mechanic. He was always sure of a good liv- 
ing, with a little over. But in recent years there 
has grown up a tendency to shun the skilled trades. 
Boys are trained for the law, medicine, ministry or 
business, and the mechanic’s trade is growing less 
and less attractive. The cry is that there are not 
enough skilled men to do the world’s work thor- 
oughly, and as a result a lot of half-trained me- 
chanics are crowding the field. 
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*Cartoons by Chas. M. Hirschfelder. 


Now carpentry is one of. the oldest and noblest 
professions. The boy trained for it need not be 
ashamed of his position in the world. But what 
opportunities present themselves to him? In this 
age of progress and great fortunes one does not 
want to be limited to $3 or $5 a day. If there is 
no further inducement, the reason is plain why so 
few take to the skilled trades. 

That is the crux of the whole question. Has the 
boy who chooses carpentry as his life work an op- 
portunity to rise to a position of wealth and influ- 
ence? There are not wanting many carpenters who 
will answer this question in the negative, and many 
others who will smile and say: “It all depends.” 

Recently I had a long talk with one of the biggest 
builders of the country. Annually his firm con- 
tracts for and puts up buildings worth twenty 
million dollars, and his profits are so large that it 
would take a pretty smart lawyer or doctor to make 
half as much an income. 

Yet this man began 
life as an humble car- 
penter. He learned the 
trade, and worked at 
$1.50 a day, then $2.50, 
and finally reached $5. 
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He was married when he was in 
the latter class, but he had 
saved up $500, and had been 
studying and learning all the 
time. He had decided that if he 
always worked for others he 
would never get any higher. So 
he concluded to branch out for 
himself. 

In his small town a dozen 
buildings were erected in the 
course of a year. He decided 
that he would like to build some 
of these. One day he made a 
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several offices. Scores of men 
were working under him. From 
the small towns he reached out to 
the city, and in time mastered 
the problems there. To-day his 
business extends to half a dozen 
cities, and he employs nearly 500 
men in one capacity and another.. 

This story of one man’s suc- 
cess is merely typical of many 
others. Out of a list of 500 
builders and contractors, 420 
started life as carpenters. They 
learned their trade at the bench, 


bid for one of the smallest of the 


mastered it in every detail, and 


new houses going up, costing 
$2,000 in all. It was a modest 
structure, but the man had figured on it carefully. 
He was contractor and builder all in one. With the 
exception of employing a fellow-carpenter to assist 
in some minor points he did the whole thing. He 
put more time and careful attention into it than 
most builders, and as a result he finished a good 
job and cut down his profits so that he cleared less 
than $150. He worked three months at it, and 
cleared less than he could have made if he had 
stuck to his job at working for others. 

But the house stood as an advertisement for him. 
It was so well built that he got the reputation of 
building well. So when he put in a bid for another 
house he got the contract, although his bid was for 
a few dollars higher than his competitor. The con- 
tract was awarded to him because of the merits of 
his first job. Good workmanship proved its own 
reward. The second house netted him a fair profit, 
but the work was performed with equal skill. Be- 
fore this was finished he had the contract signed 
for a third, and had to employ two carpenters to 
help him. Then a fourth came to him, and he 
added three more men to his working force. 

By this time he decided to go into the building 
and contracting business, and he spent his nights 
poring over blue prints, books and specifications. 
Often he figured far into the middle of the night, 
and then verified his conclusions the next day when 
his mind was clearer. Within five years he was the 
leading builder of his town, and then, wishing to 
conquer more fields, he cast around for work in 
neighboring towns. ' 

The same systematic business methods, and close 


attention to careful work, were given to these out- 
side bids, and when he got a building to put up in 
a new. town he made it a monument to his reputa- 
tion. One good building, he reasoned, was worth 
more than columns of advertising. In time his 
business grew so extensive that he had to have 


OFTEN HE FIGURED FAR INTO 
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then advanced step by step to 
building and contracting. Out 
of 50 failures last year of contractors and builders, 
40 had never learned the carpenter’s trade. They 
drifted into the business through other avenues. 
Not understanding the building trade from the 
foundation up, they were at the mercy of unscrupu- 
lous employees. The latter skimped their work, 
robbed their employers, and covered up artfully poor 
work that an expert only 
could detect. The con- 
tractors failed largely be- 
cause they did not under- 
stand the foundation prin- 
ciples of their business. 
We spend nearly a bil- 
lion dollars a year in 
houses, stores, apart- 
ments, hotels and other 


structures. It is one of ‘ 
the biggest and most , 
progressive busi- 


nesses of the coun- 
try, and instead of 
declining it must 
continue to increase 
with the growth of 
the country. In the single city of New York hous- 
ing facilities must be provided annually for an 
increased population of about 200,000. For the 
whole country there must be houses and buildings 
erected to accommodate a million or more. Who 
are to build these structures? 

The opportunities are almost unlimited. New 
men must constantly come forward to carry on the 
work. A certain amount of capital is required to 
enter the building business, but not more than a 
good carpenter can save up in the course of a few 
years. To the builder credit is worth more than 
capital. In his home town it is a simple matter for 
the man who always pays his bills to get credit for 
lumber and building materials. 

Here is an illustration of how one carpenter got 
his first start through credit. He had saved up 
$200. Then one day he got the opportunity to build 
a small structure costing $2,500, payments to be 
made in three equal installments. He went to the 
local dealer in lumber and building materials and 
showed him the contract. He promised to pay $100 
down, and the balance as his payments came due. 
The dealer instead of turning him down was only 
too glad to get his trade, and the building materials 
were delivered as fast as needed. At one time the 
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carpenter was nearly $1,000 in debt to the dealer, 
bit he made good, paying off the bills.as his own 
payments were made. There is no business where 
a local carpenter can get credit so easily as when 
he shows a contract for putting up a house on the 
time payment. Credit is easily established—if one 
has the reputation for honesty. 

The opportunities in the building and contract- 
ing trade are better to-day than ever, and there is 
no monopoly of the business. It is true that in the 
big cities companies are organizing to do this work 
so that on the big jobs the poor man has less chance. 
But the real opportunities come in the small jobs. In 
every town and hamlet of the country these oppor- 
tunities are offered. If one can make good on them 
he has the wider and greater opportunity that comes 
from growth and expansion. 

Instead of looking down upon and despising the 
humble trade of the carpenter we might well view 
it with envious eyes. The skilled carpenter with a 
gift for organization and system may within a few 
days become our master and superior. He has the 
opportunity of making a fortune that is denied nine- 
tenths of the professional and business men who 
stick to the old ways. But the man should begin, as 
a boy, at the bottom, and learn the ropes all the way 
up. The more thorough the training and experience 
the better the opportunity of succeeding. 


The Need for Better Building Construction 


Among the many important matters considered 
at the twentieth annual meeting of the National 
Fire Protection Association recently held in Chi- 
cago, was that of the need for better building con- 
struction, due to the many disastrous fires of the 
past few months which emphasize the necessity of 
avoiding the use of combustible materials in the 
exterior of buildings. The association heartily com- 
mended the growing movement for city planning as 
likely to produce better conditions as to building 
heights and congested areas, and to provide the 
open spaces of broad avenues which, in addition to 
their human and aesthetic values, are excellent 
checks to sweeping fires. 

In its warfare against the needless sacrifice of 
human lives and property by fire the association 
advocated ten measures, including the following: 


The adoption by municipalities of the Standard 
Building Code of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers to the end that fire resistive building construc- 
tion may be encouraged, the use of inflammable roof 
coverings prohibited, adequate exit facilities from 
buildings assured, and interiors so designed and fire- 
stopped as to make easy the extinguishment of fires 
therein. 

The adoption by all states of minimum building re- 
quirements for the protection of State and County hos- 
pitals, asylums and similar institutions outside city 
limits and of small communities in which the estab- 
lishment and enforcement of a building code is im- 
practicable. 

The adoption of the Association’s suggested ordi- 
nance providing for the systematic inspection of all 
buildings by city fire marshals or local firemen to in- 
sure the vigorous enforcement of rules for cleanliness, 
good housekeeping, and the maintenance of safe and 
unobstructed exits, fire-fighting apparatus and other 
protective devices. 

The wider general use of the automatic sprinkler 
as a fire extinguishing agent and life saver and the 
more general adoption of the fire division wall as an 
important life saving exit facility. 

A careful study of the technical surveys of cities made 
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by the engineers of the Committee on Fire Prevention of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters covering the 
items of water supplies, their adequacy and reliability, 
fire department efficiency, fire alarm systems and con- 
flagration hazards: and of the possibility of co-oper- 
ation among neighboring cities through mutual aid and 
the standardization of hose couplings. : 
The education of children and the public generally in 
careful habits regarding the use of fire. ; 


—— “ee 


Active Building Season Predicted 


“The building business in Indianapolis is recov- 
ering from the depression of the last four years, 
and the outlook for the spring and summer build- 
ing is encouraging,” is the opinion of John Hauck, 
secretary of the Building Contractors’ Association 
and the Builders’ Exchange of Indianapolis, Ind. 
“Materials, especially all kinds of metals, are high 
in price because of their demand by war munition 
factories. Lumber is no higher, however, than it 
was four years ago. It is not to be anticipated, 
however, that construction work will reach its high- 
est figures until conditions are normal again.” 
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Modern Open Stair Tenements 


Plans are under way looking to the completion 
of a New York tenement house which will embody 
the novel feature of the open stairway. As the 
halls in the majority of tenements are usually dark 
and unwholesome, the architects have arranged 
each of the six units of the proposed structure 
with a large central court as well as street courts 
on either side of each unit. The stairway, pro- 
tected from the elements, but open to air and sun- 
shine, is located in this central court and leads te 
the street through a broad central passage, unob- 
structed by gate or door. Each tenant will be per- 
fectly isolated after stepping over the threshold of 
his apartment from the stair court recess, the space 
usually devoted to stairs and halls being utilized 
to permit of larger rooms. The plans, which call 
for an estimated outlay of $1,000,000, have been 
prepared by H. A. Smith and W. P. Miller, asso- 
ciated architects, and provide for six six-story 
units, each with a frontage of 108 ft. The com- 
bined units cover an area of about two acres, and 
provide accommodations for 648 families lodged in 
suites of two, three and four rooms each with bath. 
The buildings will be erected in 146th Street, be- 
tween Seventh and Eighth avenues and will ex- 
tend through to 147th Street. 


New Reinforced Concrete Factory Buildings 


A group of reinforced concrete factory buildings 
with warehouse, garage, etc., is about being erected 
at Flushing, N. Y., at an estimated cost of $500,000. 
The factory buildings will consist of a central 
craneway 311 ft. long with six two-story buildings 
at right angles to it and each covering an area of 
60 x 150 ft. in size. The architect is Eugene 
Schoen, 37 Fulton Street, Jamaica, N. Y., and the 
contract has been awarded to Rheinstein & Haas. 

Raed a | 

The forty-eighth anniversary exercises of the 
Hampton Normal & Agricultural Institute, Hamp- 
ton, Va., were held in the gymnasium on Friday, 
May 12, with appropriate ceremonies. 
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Some Things to Know About Chimneys 


Results of Personal Observations by a “Chimney 
Doctor’? Who Has Had 23 Years’ Experience 


By G. D. CRAIN, JR. 


ROM a construction angle the 
chimney offers no difficulties to 
the builder. As a structural 
proposition, a hollow column of 
brick, with a terra cotta lining, 
either tied to a wall or free, is 
an open book to him. He knows 
that the whole business of chim- 
ney construction has been re- 
duced to an exact science. Any 
handbook will give him the par- 
ticular formula he wants to 
guide him in getting the dimensions. As a tech- 
nical proposition the chimney has been given all the 

‘attention coming to it by noted authorities, from 
Rumford down. But a chimney is not a chimney 
unless it behaves itself and there are numbers of 
practical things to know about chimneys not found 
in books. 


Hints by the “Chimney Doctor” 


A “chimney doctor” who has spent twenty-three 
busy years correcting evils of chimney and fireplace 
construction in his Middle Western home, gave these 
hints to the writer and he is now passing them on. 
They are the results of personal experience. Gen- 
erally, this “chimney doctor” says chimneys built 
according to standard dimensions and for average 
uses work satisfactorily. Stock sizes of flue lin- 
ings and standardization of stove, furnace and other 
chimney connections contribute to this efficiency. 
Much of the faulty construction is to be charged to 
architects long on theory and short on practice. 
Builders, also, the doctor testifies, in trying to save 
material and time fall into errors which make 
trouble afterward and hurt their reputations. 

The open fireplace chimney connection is most 
sinned against, says this doctor, who has treated 
many cases of throat trouble. Chimneys which 
serve stoves, furnaces, etc., don’t make much trouble, 
even though they may be stealing a lot of the heat 
that ought to be radiating, but “the smoke goes up 
the chimney just the same” and that is the main 
thing. Whatever may be the builder’s own views 
on the subject, the fact remains that the open fire- 
place is becoming more and more popular and the 
majority of new houses have them. Rooms in which 
they are placed become centers of family life and 
it is, therefore, highly important that they be well 
and correctly built. 


The Flue Linings 


One of the doctor’s practical tips is that the di- 
mensions by which flue linings are bought do not 
describe the area of the flue. For instance, the 
standard 9 x 9 flue lining does not mean a 9 x 9 flue. 


It means a flue as much less than that as the area 
of a cross-section of the flue. In terra cotta such a 
flue is 7 x 7 in., not 9 x 9, because the thickness of 
the flue lining has to be taken off. Terra cotta lin- 
ings are 1 in. thick; thus 32 sq. in. have to come 
out of the apparent 81 sq. in. of flue and you have 
left a flue of 7 x 7, or 49 sq. in. Quite a difference! 
This means that where an unlined chimney, capable 
of taking a 9 x 9 flue and sufficiently capacious 
when unlined, to carry off the smoke from an open 
fireplace when lined with terra cotta, becomes alto- 


. gether inadequate to do the work demanded of it. 


Chimneys with 9 x 9 Flues 


A great deal of this doctor’s work results from 
the fact that builders, as they did in years gone by, 
build their chimneys with 9 x 9 flues. Now, how- 
ever, the city’s building code calls for flue linings. 
So these builders put 9 x 9 flues in their 9 x 9 chim- 
neys and they won’t do the work required. Then 
the house owner sends for the chimney surgeon, 
who has to reduce the throat to correspond to the 
capacity of the chimney and a big fire in a big fire- 
place burns with a feeble flicker and little warmth. 
Pretty soon there are a lot of people saying that 
“they don’t know how to build fireplaces nowadays,” 
and the builder gets blamed. 

For all fireplaces with openings up to 32 in., the 
doctor says, flue linings of 9 x 13 in. should be used. 
This will insure sufficient draft to carry the smoke 
and gases up the chimney. If a round lining should 
be used the inside area should be approximately the 
same in square inches. Above 30 or 32 in., refer- 
ring to fireplace openings, he says, the 13 x 13-in. 
terra cotta linings should be used for ordinary 
work. This is for fireplaces with openings up to 42. 
in. For undertakings with larger openings, the 
builder generally would be following architect’s spec- 
ifications, and the responsibility will rest primarily 
on the architect, though it would be well for the 
builder to check these plans because he will have 
to bear as much of the onus for a fireplace that 
“smokes”’ as will the architect. 


Position of Rectangular Flue Lining 


Another wrinkle is also suggested by the doctor, 
who says that when a rectangular flue lining, greater 
in one dimension than in another, is used, the wide 
side should lie against the chimney breast. For in- 
stance, if the lining were to be 9 x 18 in., it should 
lie with the 13-in. side parallel with the greater 
width of the mantel and the 9-in. dimension should 
extend across the wall in which the chimney is built. 
The principal reason for this disposition of the flue 
is the effect it will have on the appearance of the 
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flame in the open fireplace. If the 9-in. width should 
parallel the firebox, the flame would be contracted 
as it rose above the fuel; while if the extended open- 
ing were provided the flame would spread as it rose 
and look more as a flame ought to look. 

“Make the opening from the fireplace correspond 
in square inches to the opening at the top of the 
chimney,” is the way the expert referred to states 
the proposition in everyday figures. That is what 
he does when he doctors unsuccessful fireplaces. It 
is a matter of correct adjustment of the firebacks 
and the shelves at the bottom of the flues, of 
dampers, sidewalls, etc. Often he finds grates with 
mouths much too extended. Result: smoky fire- 
places and disappointed owners. Another frequent 
evil this doctor also finds is flues unduly contracted 
inside the walls, as in cases where these flues are 
being conducted from fireplaces on both sides of thin 
walls to flues which rise side by side. 


Flues Unduly Contracted 


One typical job of this kind occurred in a new 
house in which were two fireplaces, on opposite sides 
of a 12-in. wall, both of which smoked when fires 
were built in them. Both were apparently well 
constructed; the chimney tops were as they should 
have been. The trouble was internal. “I took one 
mantel away; tore out one fireplace and found what 
I expected,” said the expert. “In order to save brick 
and space in both rooms the architect and builder 
had tried to crowd both flues into the same 12-in. 
wall. At the tops of each of the firebacks the throats 
of the chimneys both sloped backwards necessarily, 
but before they could be deflected laterally to the 
line of their respective flues they clashed. At these 
points, where the throats had been rectangular, they 
were divided by one row of brick into triangular 
passages, with the result that each flue was reduced 
to one-half of the dimensions it should have had. 
Of course they smoked.” 

So the expert built an arch from the floor level to 
the tops of the firebacks. Then one thickness of 
firebrick was set up for the back of each grate and 
the sloping firebacks were both set on this single 
course. Above, where the. flues contested for space, 
they were divided by a single course of brick set 
edgewise—making a partition 2 in. thick instead of 
4, as had been the case, while the gain in con- 
densing the wall between the fireplaces enabled the 
builder to overcome the lateral deflection in a de- 
gree. This cost money, as the expert observed, and 
was at best flimsy construction, though it gave the 
house owner fireplaces that would work. If the 
builder had refused to let himself be persuaded to 
do what he knew could not be done, he would have 
saved himself and the architect a black eye apiece. 


Elaborate Fireplace With Small Flue 


This same expert spoke of numbers of similar 
instances, referring to an elaborate fireplace in a 
fine big house, with a costly mantel of Caen stone, 
wonderfully carved, etc. The fireplace opening is 
42 in. and the architect has given that fireplace only 
a 9 x 9 in. flue which, besides being utterly inade- 
quate, makes two sharp turns in a short space, in 
order to give the architect what he wanted on the 
other side of the wall. One thing is sure about this 
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fireplace, the expert declared. The first time the 
owners of this mansion build any considerable fire 
in it they will have a royal big smoke out. Then 
they will have to tear out the whole side of the 
room and reconstruct or put in two or three little 
gas logs and make them answer for their wood fire. 

Another thing for the builder to consider is that 
enough air must be provided to make the draft. 
The tendency of modern building is to weather strip 
until not a breath of air can enter. This is excel- 
lent inasmuch as it enables the occupants to control 
means of ventilation, but unless these means are 
provided, look out for smoky fireplaces. Without it 
there is no column of cold air to boost the warm 
air in the chimney. When, as is sometimes the 
case, it is necessary for the householder to let a 
certain window down 1 in. from the top in order 
to keep a fireplace going satisfactorily, either the 
architect or the builder has slipped up. 

Like man, who cannot live to himself alone, 
chimneys cannot draw to themselves alone. They 


’ must be considered in relation to their neighbors. 


Every builder knows of those which suck as well as 
those which have too much draft. Their tops should, 
generally. speaking, be on the same level as the 
tops of those which surround them, or they should 
be equipped with wind caps, or both. And there 
are various good things to know about chimneys 
and fireplaces as to fire prevention. That this is an 
item worthy of careful study is proven by the large 
number of fires which are charged to defective 
flues. The hearth-box is another source of trouble. 

“The fireplace for the coal fire, which is elevated 
in a grate, is safe with a shallower box than the 
wood-burning fireplace,” the expert points out. 
“This is hecause the wood fire is burned right on 
the floor of the fireplace while the coal fire burns 
on an elevation and there is a non-conducting pan 
of ashes between it and the floor.” 


The Shallow Fire Box: 


And when the chimney builder lets the general 
contractor dictate a shallow fire box that the builder 
knows is not safe, he can be sure that the insurance 
underwriters and the building inspectors will “burn 
him up” when they investigate the cause of the fire 
that will be inevitable. When the investigators say 
to the builder: “You certainly knew that that fire- 
place was not safe” there is no answer for the 
builder to make, and he gets another black eye. 
This is not to say that the builder is under any obli- 
gations to censor the specifications of the architect 
or ride around on a high horse and assert his knowl- 
edge about chimneys whenever he does a piece of 
work. But it often will be to his interest to re- 
member that he is going to have to bear a lot of 
the criticism that a poorly built chimney or fire- 
place draws, because he did the work and should 
have known better. 

These suggestions are only the beginning of what 
the builder can find out for himself about chimneys 
and fireplaces. No builder can know too much 
about them and text books are available on all 
sides. Modern building codes often show an ex- 
cess of caution, but there will often be builders 
of houses who want that degree of caution taken 
in their work. The more the builder knows about 
chimneys the greater will his field be extended. 
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Two Frame Cottages of Moderate Cost 


Plans of Workingmen’s Houses with Some Details 


of Construction—Cost $2,300 and $2,200 Respectively 


ments of workingmen as well as families in 

moderate circumstances are especially inter- 
esting, combining as they often doa compact group- 
ing of rooms with economy of construction, The 
two examples which we present herewith are in- 
tended to be used as homes of this nature, the reader 
being able to form an excellent idea of their ap- 
pearance in completed state from the halftone en- 
gravings upon this page. 

The cottage shown in Fig. 1 is two stories in 
height, of balloon frame construction and having 
parlor, living room and kitchen on the first floor, 
‘with three bedrooms and bath on the second floor. 


& OTTAGES so arranged as to meet the require- 


hanging newels. The balusters are 144 in. square. 

The foundation walls are built of local stone and 
pointed both inside and out. The cellar floor is of 
cement concrete, where so indicated on the founda- 
tion plan. 

The house is heated by means of hot-air furnace. 
The range has a place just off the kitchen in what 
might be regarded as an alcove lighted by a win- 
dow, but the space is provided with doors so that it 
may be shut off from the kitchen during warm 
weather. The hot-water boiler is located in the 
same place by the side of the range. 

The bathroom has a lavatory and medicine cab- 


Fig. 1—Frame House Costing About $2,300 


Fig. 2—Frame House Costing About $2,200 


Two Frame Cottages of Moderate Cost—Architect Genaah Jordan, Coopersburg, Pa. 


The outside frame is covered with No. 3 North 
Carolina flooring, the best of the material being 
sorted out and used for the floors of the house. 
Over the sheathing boards is placed German siding 
of white pine % in. thick. The roof is of dark blue 
slate. The gables are shingled and before laying 
the shingles were stained terra cotta color. The 
house is painted a light straw color, which con- 
trasts with white trimmings and green blinds. 
The inside finish is of yellow pine, the parlor, liv- 
ing room and hall being stained a dark oak. The 
bedrooms are finished in light oak and the kitchen 
has a natural finish. The stairway is a closed 
string with a 6 x 6-in. starting newel and 4 x 4-in. 


inet. Soil and vent pipes were put in to save un- 
necessary expense later on, although bathtub and 
closet were not installed at the time the house was 
built. The sink in the kitchen has hot and cold 
water connections with waste pipe leading to out- 
side drainage pipe. There are also hot and cold- 
water connections in the cellar. 

The plastering is regular three-coat work, the 
finish coat being a hard white, of plaster of paris, 
lime putty and pewter sand. 

The house was built three years ago at an actual 
cost of $2,260, in which is included no contractor’s 
profit. Most of the labor was done by the day or 
by subcontract. 
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The cottage shown in Fig. 2 is also a two-story 
and attic affair of balloon frame construction, the 
outside frame being sheathed with 1-in. hemlock 
boards over which is placed a layer of heavy tar 
felt. The first story has an outside covering of %- 
in. German siding, while the second is covered with 
4 x 6-in. spruce siding, there being a belt course 
between the two styles of siding, as shown in the 
picture on another page. The roof is of shingles. 

The exterior of the first story is painted a pearl 
gray and the second story an ivory tint, while the 
trimmings are snuff brown. 

The plastering is three-coat work, the same as in 
the cottage shown in Fig. 1 and the general con- 
struction of the two houses is much the same. 

In the house shown in Fig. 2 the inside finish is 
cypress, the dining room, 
parlor and hall being 
stained a dark oak. 

The foundation walls 
are concrete “rough 
cast” on the exterior 
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tory, but at the time the house was built the closet 
had not been installed, although soil pipe and vent 
were put in ready for future connection. 

The house was built two years ago at an actual 
cost of $2,144, the labor being done by the day or 
by subcontract. No contractor’s profit is included 
in these figures. 

The two houses here shown were designed by 
Architect Genaah Jordan, Coopersburg, Pa. 


A Move for Better Building Construction 


Through a co-operative arrangement on lumber 
specifications and the branding of timber, the II- 
linois Society of Architects and the manufacturers 
of Southern pine lumber have taken an important 
step for the improvement of the quality of future 
buildings in Chicago and the State of Illinois. The 
arrangement is of particular importance to Chicago 
as it is in the metropolitan district that strict speci- 
fications for building are most necessary. It is like- 
ly, however, that the Illinois action will be taken as 
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Miscellaneous Constructive Details of Two Frame Cottages of Moderate Cost 


while the interior is plastered and whitewashed. 

The shape of the house is somewhat different 
from the other, being much deeper than it is wide 
and thus calling for a somewhat different arrange- 
ment of rooms. 

The house is heated by hot-air furnace. The sink 
in the kitchen has hot and cold-water connections 
and there are hot and cold-water spigots in the 
cellar. 

The bathroom is provided with bathtub and lava- 


a national standard for building codes, and mark a 
new era in the forcing of proper construction of 
business buildings, as well as residences. 

The nature of the specifications is such that when 
the architect wants a specific quality of lumber for 
a building, requiring, for instance, maximum dura- 
bility and strength, he will specify the use of timber 
of a special grade, and the manufacturer’s brand on 
this timber will guarantee to the architect that he 
is giving his client an adequate quality of timber. 
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The specifications are of interest to owners of build- 
ings, for they will prevent the substitution of in- 
ferior lumber. 

The form of specifications adopted by the Illinois 
Society of Architects follows: 


For Southern Yellow Pine Structural Timbers 


(1) When both maximum durability and strength 
are required. 


Longleaf southern yellow pine of “select structural ma- 
terial” grade in accordance with the definition of ‘Dense 
Southern Yellow Pine” as adopted by the American Society 
for Testing Materials (August, 1915), and the Southern Pine 
Association (“Density Rule” Book, March 15, 1916). To be 
dressed to standard sizes conforming to the rules of the South- 
ern Pine Association and branded in accordance with the 
official requirements of that association. 


(2) When strength is required without special 
reference to durability. 

Southern yellow pine of ‘‘select structural material’ grade 
as defined in section (1) above. To be dressed to standard 
sizes conforming to the rules of the Southern Pine Association 


and branded in accordance with the official requirements of 
that association. 


(3) When used without reference to durability or 
maximum strength. 


No. 1 common southern yellow pine timbers of ‘dense’ 
grade as defined in the ‘‘Timber Rule” book of the Southern 
Pine Association (March 15, 1916). To be dressed to stand- 
ard sizes conforming to the rules of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation. 


(4) When used for joists, studs, etc., in ordinary 
or minor structures without reference to durability 
or maximum strength. 


No. 1 common southern yellow pine, as defined in the 
“Timber Rule’ book of the Southern Pine Association (March 
15, 1916). To be dressed in standard sizes conforming to the 
rules of that association. 

For Southern Yellow Pine Heavy Factory and Lami- 
nated Flooring 
(5) When durability and maximum strength are 
required. 


“Dense” southern yellow pine of “merchantable grade” as 
defined in the ‘“‘Timber Rule” book of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation (March 15, 1916). To be dressed to standard sizes 
conforming to the rules of that association and branded in 
accordance with the official requirements of that association. 


(6) When strength is required without reference 
to durability. 


Southern yellow pine of “No. 1 common timbers” as defined 
in the “Timber Rule’’ book of the Southern Pine Association 
(March 15, 1916). To be dressed to standard sizes conform- 
ing to the rules of that association. 


NOTE.—In lieu of the branding of timber above 
specified, the contractor may, at his option, arrange 
to have all material furnished under this specifica- 
tion inspected by the inspection department of the 
Southern Pine Association, in which event the con- 
tractor shall furnish and deliver to the architect a 
certificate showing that all material delivered com- 
plies with the architect’s specifications. The entire 
expense of said inspection must be paid by the con- 
tractor. 


Reinspection 

Should the architect demand that any material 
delivered be reinspected the said inspection shall be 
made by the official inspectors of the inspection bu- 
reau of the Southern Pine Association. Should 95 
per cent or more of the material inspected be ap- 
proved as complying with the grade specified the 
inspection fee shall be paid by the owner. Should 
5 per cent or more of the material inspected be re- 
jected by the said inspector as not complying with 
said grading rules all inspection fees shall be paid 
by the contractor. 
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A Fourteen-Story Studio Building 


An improvement which is to replace several build- 
ings in old Washington Square, New York City, is 
a fourteen-story apartment house designed by and 
for artists and the cost of which is placed at $750,- 
000. It is located on the south side of the Square 
and is the most ambitious apartment house opera- 
tion which has ever been planned for that old resi- 
dential section. The project is of the co-operative 
building type, an arrangement which relieves the 
owners of the trouble and expense of management 
and leasing vacancies, and at the same time assures 
them a definite income. 

The new house will cover a plot 70.7 ft. on Wash- 
ington Square and 164 ft. on Thompson Street. The 
section facing the square will be devoted exclusively 
to studio suites for artists, while the remainder of 
the house facing Thompson Street will be of suites 
of two to four or six rooms. By the co-operative 
method each tenant buys his own apartment out- 
right and he can have it planned according to his 
own ideas if taken before the building is completed. 
By the interlocking system these studio suites may 
be duplex or single. This duplex connecting system 
of living quarters as worked out by Charles W. 
Buckham, the architect, affords a certain flexibility 
to increase or decrease the apartment space accord- 
ing to requirements, and it is said to be the first 
time that such a plan has been worked out with 
such careful detail. 

The building, although fourteen stories, will not 
exceed in height a total of 150 ft. It will be Gothic 
in its architecture and the facade will be of light 
face brick and terra cotta. 


ae eS 


The Modern Apartment House 


There seems to be no end to the inducements of- 
fered by owners of flat buildings to prospective 
tenants. An interesting folder recently issued in 
Chicago covering the feature of a court apartment 
enumerates the following advantages. 


Maid service by hour or day. 

Grecian café at reasonable prices. 

Vacuum cleaners at your own disposal. 

Extensive lawns and attractive shrubbery. 

Beautiful flowers, tennis courts. 

Free swimming pool with heated water, summer and winter. 

Finely equipped gymnasium with free instructions in art of 
fencing and Swedish movements. 


The following are classified as innovations: 


Disappearing bed in each apartment. 

Especially designed consoles. Buffets with plenty of drawer 
space and shelf room. 

a 3 baths, mosaic floor and beautiful bathroom equip- 
ment. 

Steel medicine cabinets, wall safes, out-of-sight garbage 
receptacles. 

Merchandising receiving cases, inside white enameled self- 
draining refrigerators. 

Practical self-lighting gas ranges. Heavy, luxurious Brus- 
sels stair carpet used in harmony with the woodwork. Cur- 
tain rods and all necessary fixtures to all windows. 

White enameled steel kitchen cabinets, sugar and flour re- 
ceptacles and glass rolling pin; dressing mirror in closet 
door, electric light fixtures of the latest design. 


The architecture is said to be of a new and unique 
design with sun parlors and private screened sleep- 
ing porches, containing apartments of 2, 3, 4, 5 and 
6 rooms each. The approaches to this building are 
by means of beautiful courts and lanes, protected 
by self-locking front doors with electric openers 
controlled from each apartment. 
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New Publications 


Paint and Color Mixing. By A. Seymour Jen- 
nings, 245 pages, size 5144 x 81% in. Illustrated 
with 300 samples of oil- and water-paints and 
water colors and 1500 different color mixtures. 
Bound in cloth. Published by Spon & Cham- 
berlain. Price, $2. 


The popularity and practical value of this book 
have necessitated the publication of a fifth edi- 
tion, which cannot fail to prove interesting and 
instructive to the builder or carpenter-contractor 
who does more or less painting in connection with 
his regular work, or who is at least:interested in 
knowing the color possibilities of painting. Dif- 
ferent colors and their varying tints are exhaust- 
ively illustrated, interest being enhanced by the ac- 
companying explanations as to how they are mixed. 

The new edition has been enlarged by fifty 
pages, and the number of plates has been in- 
creased from thirteen to seventeen. Color match- 
ing has been given more attention than formerly. 
Other important additions include chapters on 
“Straining Colors,” “Putty Hard Stopping and 
Brush Filling,” as well as “Two Hundred Stand- 
ardized Colors.” Although intended primarily for 
decorators, the attention that the book has re- 
ceived from paint and color manufacturers caused 
the author to devote considerable additional space 
to machinery used in paint and color mixing. 

Many readers are doubtless familiar with the 
material contained in former editions of this work, 
but those who are not will be interested in learn- 
ing that the headings for the old chapters cover 
about everything a man is likely to wish to know 
about paint. 


Architec-tonics—The Tales of Tom Thumtack, 
Architect. 175 pages; size, 5 x 7 in.; 100 illus- 
trations; bound in cloth. Published by the 
William T. Comstock Co. Price, $1.50. 

An architect has been able to claim almost 
everything except a place in literature as a recog- 
nized character in fiction. The author of this little 
book decided to give the architect that honor, 
treating him with a humor sometimes sarcastic, 
sometimes sympathetic; but whether it be the archi- 
tect, his client or the builder who bears the brunt 
of the author’s quiet yet truthful fun-making, the 
humor is entertaining and at times instructive. It 
is worth while for a man to once in a while stand 
back from his work and amuse himself by realizing 
how funny some of his most aggravating encoun- 
ters have been. Ability to see the humorous side 
of a disappointment tempers many a sad misfortune. 


Limes and Cements—Their Nature, Manufacture 
and Use. By Ernest A. Doncaster. 212 pages; 
21 illustrations. Published by D. Appleton & 
Co. -Price, $1.75. 

This is an elementary treatise written by an Eng- 
lishman and is a scholarly compilation of articles 
contributed by men of many nationalities to period- 
icals. In this connection it is gratifying to note the 
list of American works drawn upon. 

It should be in the hands of all architects, con- 
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tractors and engineers. The language is clear, and 
the absence of terms understandable only to men 
of college training is marked. It is written for the 
everyday worker, and covers all the points really 
necessary for men to know in the daily conduct of 
business. Practically every question the plasterer, 
the average cement-worker, brick-mason and car- 
penter may ask is here answered. The man who 
likes a more scientific discussion is cared for in 
references to the sources from which the author 
drew. It is a fine example of a practical book for 
practical men written by a conscientious and well- 
trained student. 


Mechanical Drafting. By Charles B. Howe. 147 
pages, size 11 x 8 in. Illustrated with 166 
photographic views and drawings. Bound in 
cloth. Published by John Wiley & Sons. 
Price, $1.75. 

This book has been prepared with a view to 
supplying the needs of students. The author ex- 
presses the belief that “the chief value of a knowl- 
edge of mechanical drawing is its utility as a 
medium of expression.” The text and illustrations 
have therefore been prepared along these lines. 
The book contains information as to the nature 
and uses of the instruments required in me- 
chanical drafting; the fundamental principles of 
drafting and the means by which different mate- 
rials and construction lines are shown; lettering; 
geometry of drawing; orthographic projection, 
etc. Attention is also given to working drawings, 
machine drawing, plan drawing and photographs 
of the house and parts constructed from given 
plans; conventional typographical signs; pic- 
torial representation and sketching, etc. There 
is a chapter on “Blue Printing,” which contains 
valuable information as to the methods and ap- 
paratus employed. 


A Novel Architectural Undertaking 


Plans and pictures of the Dominion of Ver- 
sailles, intended to be the biggest architectural 
feature or mass in America, have been prepared 
by a well-known firm of architects, who aim to 
make an American adaptation of the French Cha- 


teau de Versailles for residential purposes with a. 
combination of the best elements of city and 
It will be located on Long Island, 


country life. 
four miles beyond the boundary line of Greater 
New York. The site contains 180 acres, to be laid 
out in gardens or parks. The chateau is planned 
to be 1200 ft. in length. The front portions will 
have an average height of eight stories; rear por- 
tions will average sixteen stories, culminating in 
two towers each 875 ft. high. 


A garage is about to be built in Augusta, Kan., 
covering an area of 50 x 120 ft. and constructed of 
brick and concrete with a front of pressed brick and 
plate glass. A gravel roof of the Suspension type 
and containing a large skylight will permit of a dis- 
play room said to be the largest of its kind, with- 
out posts or supports, in Kansas. Back of this room 
will be a shop and wash room. Architect S. G. 
Bond has provided plans for a building costing about 
$7,000, which will be erected by Schoeb & Middleton. 


a 
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Current News of Builders’ Exchanges 


Annual Meetings and New Officers for the Ensuing 
Year—Banquet of the Grand Rapids Exchange 


Banquet of Grand Rapids Exchange 


HE members of the Builders’ and Traders’ Ex- 
change of Grand Rapids, Mich., held their 
second annual banquet at the Livingston Hotel 
on the evening of May 3, when fully two hun- 

dred, including invited guests—the architects of the 


city—sat down to the good things which had been pro-. 


vided by the committee in charge of the affair. Presi- 
dent Glendon A. Richards of the Exhange presided and 
Clye Ross acted as toastmaster. There were a number 
' of speakers and the dominant tone of the addresses was 
efficiency in business and preparedness for it through 
public-school education. 

The first speaker was S. Eugene Osgood, who had for 
his topic “The Sky Line of Grand Rapids,” and the 
point was made that the real sky line of the city was 
not in skyscrapers but in the efficiency of big business 
that made such structures possible. He declared that 
the Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange represents the 
efficiency sky line of business by the new alliance in 
preparedness through co-operation; that the Exchange 
is an organization through which the standard of the 
sky line of business is being raised. H. W. Faraday of 
the Emerson Institute responded to the toast, ‘‘Fire- 
proofing Construction and Its Relations to Efficiency.” 
The principal address of the evening, on ‘Social Pre- 
paredness,” was by Rev. A. W. Wishart, who pointed 
out that the American public school is, or should be, the 
basis of preparedness. 

Another pleasant feature of the evening was the 
presentation by President Richards on behalf of the 
Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange of loving cups to S. A. 
Morman, George C. Schroeder and C. M. Emerson, ex- 
presidents of the Exchange. During the evening music 
was rendered by the Livingston Hotel orchestra, and 
there were violin solos and selections by artists from the 
Empress Theater. 


Pawtucket Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange 


The members of the Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange 
of Pawtucket, R. I., held their annual banquet at the 
To Kalon Club on the evening of Thursday, May 18, 
when addresses were made by prominent contractors of 
New England. The committee in charge of the affair 
consisted of Joseph F. Salisbury, Henry Vigeant and 
M. T. Keane. 

At a recent meeting of the Exchange an agreement 
with the Carpenters’ Union, to go into effect June 1, 
was ratified. Practically the same schedule that has 
been in force among the larger contractors during the 
past year will go into effect and will mean an increase 
for carpenters employed by the smaller contractors. 

Edward A. Collings was recently elected permanent 
secretary of the Exchange. 


Builders’ Exchange of North Carolina 


The Executive Committee of the Builders’ Exchange 
of North Carolina recently held an important meeting, 
when plans were commenced for the semi-annual con- 
vention of the organization, to be held July 19 and 20 
at Wrightsville Beach. It is expected that the meeting 
this summer will consider many matters of importance 
to the building business in that State. One of these will 
undoubtedly be the organization of a general contrac- 
tors’ association, a sub-contractors’ association and a 
material men’s association. Each association will meet 
separately on the first day of the convention and will 
have its own officers. This arrangement is expected to 
greatly expedite the work in hand. 


Sacramento Builders’ Exchange 


The new Builders’ Exchange at Sacramento, Cal., 
which formed a temporary organization about the first 
of the year, has elected a new Board of Directors, which 
later held a meeting and re-elected the former officers, 
Fred E. Conners being president. The Exchange now 
has 110 members. 


Ralph McLaren Entertained by New Orleans Exchange 


One of the delegates to the recent Baltimore conven- 
tion of the National Association of Builders’ Exchanges 
was Ralph McLaren, a supervisor of San Francisco and 
a director of the General Contractors’ Association of the 
latter city. When journeying homeward he went by 
way of New Orleans, in which city he was the guest of 
Treasurer James M. McGowan of the Contractors’ and 
Dealers’ Exchange of New Orleans. Mr. McLaren was 
shown the points of intérest around the city, taking in 
the mammoth warehouses along the waterfront, in- 
specting the purification plant, etc. Mr. McLaren, it 
may be interesting to state, was one of the men in San 
Francisco who was at the head of the rat-proofing of 
his native city, and Mr. McGowan is now devoting a 
great deal of his time in New Orleans to that impor- 
tant duty. 


The Saginaw Builders’ Exchange 


A meeting designed to promote the interests of the 
Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange of Saginaw, Mich., 
was recently held in Teutonia Hall, when builders and 
members of allied trades to the number of 100 were 
present. The Mayor spoke a few words of welcome and 
alluded to the industrial and civic prosperity of Sagi- 
naw. Fred C. Trier, president of the local Exchange, 
gave an earnest appeal for increased membership and 
hearty co-operation on the part of all interested. Much 
of the great success of the evening was due to his 
efforts. 

Those present enjoyed a fine banquet and listened to 
a number of addresses of Saginaw and State speakers. 
The toastmaster of the evening was A. W. Tausend, and 
among those who had something to say were Congress- 
man J. W. Fordney, State President C. S. Wilcox and 
Secretary Robert K. Orr of Lansing. Mr. Orr referred 
to the importance of keeping posted on current legisla- 
tion and suggested that each local take up the matter 
with its legislators. President Trier invited every 
builder or firm to join the Exchange, and stated that 
an office would be opened where sub-contractors could 
examine plans. He urged a general meeting every 
quarter. 


Master Builders’ Exchange of Salt Lake City 


Advices from Secretary J. M. Silvers of the Master 
Builders’ Exchange, Continental Bank Building,’ Salt 
Lake City, Utah, indicate active preparations for a 
considerable amount of building this season, the work 
including all varieties of structures. The Exchange is 
in a flourishing condition and at the annual meeting of- 
ficers for the ensuing year were chosen as follows: 

President—J. H. Angel. 

Vice-President—Martin Benson. 

Secretary—J. M. Silvers. 

Treasurer—Augustus Rudine. 

An Executive Committee consisting of three members 
was also chosen, consisting of E. H. Dundas, George R. 
Cushing and O. Chytraus. 
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Brief Review of the Building Situation 


Building Operations for April in 116 Cities Show 
an Increase of 14.22 Per Cent Over April, 1915 


HE planning of new construction work throughout 
the country continues to make a gratifying show- 
ing as compared with this season last year, the 
figures covering 116 cities indicating an increase 

of 14.22 per cent over April, 1915. As the situation a 
year ago was practically on an equality with that of 
April, 1914, and as April of that year showed a loss of 
15% per cent, as compared with April, 1913, it will be 
seen that present conditions are therefore about normal. 
It is well known that April marks the beginning of the 
building season and it is gratifying to note that in all 
sections of the country from which reports have been 
received the activity over last year is marked. Con- 
forming to the practice of the immediate past of divid- 
ing the country into four zones or sections, it is found 
that the cities of the East indicate a gain over April 
last year of 10.16 per cent. 


CITIES OF EASTERN STATES 


April,1916 April, 1915 


Albany) (sgh. 3 v0.08 eee $432,455 285,745 
Allentown®. .\.... ashe ae eee 370,720 146,295 
Alloonay no. eee ee 140,933 113,570 
AUDUTN Aes) sccs {oie ee ee 42,550 33,295 
Binghamton: |: inane eee ee 193,850 180,335 
Bayonne) 32. . 3. Uae eee eee 66,465 54,680 
TROStOn Ys Shes ols: cick Sere ee ae ee 6,837,000 5,257,000 
IBTIGZeEpOrt | Us eae ee ee 646,437 1,493,413 
Brockton? cctscc ne ee ee ee 100,110 80,8038 
Bulla loins icc. 5.0 c:a.5 os ee ee 803,000 1,190,000 
Hast Orange: >... . cae eee 215,143 132,501 
Hlizgabeth’ 2th. s.s eee ee 63,245 121,825 
Faria inci. 3 sherds oie, soe eee 282,449 213,918 
Harrisburg ie.) syle es eee ee 373,445 95,3875 
Hartford Jog tone ae eee ene 1,091,511 584,602 
Haverhill 2%. cue lo. ee ee een 154,100 113,050 
« Hoboken ! 3... seen 1 ceo 5 eee eee 63,860 79,750 
Holyoke). is: sane steered See 186,860 21,650 
Jersey (City )y dec. soce ce ee ae 512,583 694,940 
Lawrence, nh ae toca ene oe ee 273,320 98,325 
Manchester =¢ienissn et cee eee ee 124,027 909,520 
Newark. «Gist keels ot see 842,617 549,846 
New! Bedfordienitn, 2.32 eee eee 779,665 434,520 
New: EHarvenigi tea sina s eter ee aes 406,630 465,320 
New York: 3 
Manhattan SUidee 2). eee eee 8,599,760 6,920,467 
Bronx. wie clkiewe calelis heen ee ee 1,923,473 3,057,143 
Brooklymwa eee ee oe See ee 3,952,243 5,290,515 
QUECNB eae ee bak «nD eee 2,387,868 2,412,905 
RichmMongds 4.2.3 oe 6 eee, eee 70,971 389,787 
PASSAIC “iu siedene scat tens ehhh tee eer aa LLL 675 81,099 
Paterson | fied de don oes Se ee eee 252,309 124,516 
Philadelphiay ite. Ae. « Gee 6,227,780 3,449,900 
Pittsburgh) \).ioeha hee cc Reece ee 1,250,762 974,283 
Quincy ee ee 223,269 154,725 
Reading 85. soo pa ae oe 255,150 111,375 
Rochester: \),..phs see eae ce ee 1,168,294 1,159,257 
Seranton’ «20.40. 4c le eo eee 110,873 118,052 
Schenectadys pass whee aoe ae eee 213,561 101,748 
Springfield oo. .ccccls ore ea ee oe 465,785 365,475 
Syracuse’ ois. ay eee era 1,083,837 1,172,105 
Trenton $003) déidaaciad cee eee 327,623 219,000 
ILTOW: § Sa sce abo heen Pes 3 anomie c 54,896 60,745 
WE Cay) 2:88 ote actin S/R Be eee ee eee 153,340 37,925 
Wilkes-Barre ....... Man Serpe ae ee Be 69,905 119,746 
Worcester (22). ch. poe ee ioe 556,848 542,860 


In what may be designated as the Middle Zone, this 
embracing the territory west of Pittsburgh and east of 
Denver, thirty-five cities report an increase in the 
amount of work planned of 19.59 per cent. Of the cities 
reporting twenty-three show increases and twelve de- 
creases. Of the former, Chicago, Canton, Columbus, 
Duluth, Grand Rapids, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, Toledo and Wichita, Kan., are conspicuous, 
while the more important decreases include Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee, Davenport and Topeka, 


CITIES IN MIDDLE STATES 


April, 1916 April, 1915 


Cedar ;Raplds a. -.:.iee kee oe eee 205,000 251,000 
Cantonoeiet acaiils 3c) Sane ee Se eee 451,455 218,520 
CHICA EO. 6. o3tb545 3. is Oo Re 11,371,600 6,820,700 
Cincinn ating secrets 1 Sele ee eee 1,156,165 1,317,485 
Cleveland (2305 ae. Res Pe eee 2,625,055 3,076,385 
COlIMiDUS! Kans autaw oslo eeitee ae 1,166,840 406,555 
IDAVenDOLty 5). .steie si serene ten te cuore thats 85,330 108,022 


CITIES IN MippLE States (Continued) 


April,1916 April, 1915 


Des “Moines as ee ccs ee ee 162,075 225,223 
Detroityasiagy cide 30. oc eee ee 3,796,560 4,268,460 
Duda thao rte oe eke eee en ee 612,348 340,178 
BHABt Stan ZOuisan ners meen oe See ae eee 93,585 378,280 
Evansville). fatinc «cuckoo 140,851 70,198 
E't.: (Way nec cv tai hook eae 349,236 238,520 
Grand Rapids scck oor 488,097 298,394 
Indianapolis iii chon ee hee oe 861,674 776,511 
Kansas i@itiy, ONO: sana ii) ican ee an 1,219,949 1,125,170 
Kansas iGity. sane one nee | eee 105,864 47,560 
Lima sORI0: us See ee eke ee ae 143,100 105,575 
Lincoln ee aketow a aa oka ee ee 426,260 195,999 
Milwaukee cis che eek ae 822,371 1,315,750 
Minnea polish) 2. Merae cca eee 3,035,085 1,951,235 
Omaha, (iat sind sence Ree eee 06,935 389,420 
Peoria’ Ts Mas ce na here een ee 103,769 317,305 
Richmond wind). sen dae eee 53,000 25,000 
Sagimawi gsccass obsyhscks ode eee pcee een eee 39,705 69,816 
St. Joseph’ 3. \iAerciece ee nee eee 260,519 130,320 
St.) Louise 2 tetas ane hoe, cet ee 1,003,146 986,719 
St... Palins (eae he Rs ee ee 966,504 829,914 
Sioux | City ce ane tiet SLee 214,250 201,670 
Springfield: Wes ne VAS eee eee 215,425 115,115 
Superior. Wise stiles sco ee ners 131,180 95,480 
Toledo. acs ogee ee sae Lee 1,188,467 959,042 
Topeka: Bese 0. (ee anne ee 62,967 108,875 
Wichita, Man: gia veeiioe oe eee 387,510 36,150 
YOuUNEStOWiie x Getieeu totes « a sheps eee selena ae 373,001 219,505 


The Southern cities reporting show a greater increase 
as compared with April last year than any other sec- 
tions reporting. Here twenty cities indicate a gain of 
20.24 per cent, this being brought about by thirteen 
cities showing increases and seven decreases. Balti- 
more, Birmingham, Nashville, Norfolk, Oklahoma and 
Richmond show the greatest gains, while Dallas, Jack- 
sonville, Memphis, New Orleans and Savannah show a 
falling off in building activity. ; 


CITIES IN SOUTHERN STATES 


April,1916 April, 1915 


Atlanta ern terreus! aocie ciliate oe en 573,647 446,337 
Baltimore Oo 0A) o.), Seer oe ee 763,275 388,213 
Birminghamaens... se vee ee 370,720 146,295 
Chattanoogatmnnd... Sere oe ee 91,300 44,295 
Columbia, <SiiCoes, oe Seen eee 31,082 22,625 
Dallas,. ‘Dexi ®2  ;..\o2 aceon eee ne 186,701 492,175 
Hunting tomsigenk etree en 163,225 60,210 
Jacksonvilles . occ cae Soe eee 58,485 216,335 
Louisyille §.2843.4 25 eo eee 298,890 282,560 
Memphis “puis pctets 2 eee ee 282,545 438,355 
Montgomery (2.3: 0) ee eee 46,100 54,015 
Nashville’... Sancti ah tine eee 542,448 70,078 
New. Orleans)... a0. beeen eae 242,061 339,571 
Norfolk, (Vai 264.0 2 a Cea 226,394 163,218 
Oklahoma! 2s ace eae eee 193,085 46,865 
Richmond 20 in... eden ee cen ee eee ean on GOR 370,114 
Savannah’ 32.0). (kee an ee eee 102,875 209,795 
San, Antonio... saat eee eee 124,928 131,955 
TAINDA, .. «ie a.chouatecd stil eutiee Cen e 135,130 106,665 
Waco, (Dexptan. 2). cee eee Me elomere clecetenenne 52,605 22,575 


The section showing the smallest increase over last 
year is the extreme Western portion of the country, 
from which come reports from sixteen cities with twelve 
showing increases and four decreases. The most notable 
gain is in San Francisco, with Tacoma, San Diego, Oak- 
land, Denver and Fresno ahead of last year. The 
notable decreases are found in Los Angeles, Seattle and 
Spokane. 


CITIES IN EXTREME WESTERN STATES 


April,1916 April, 1° 
Colorado Springs |, 9. aa ae 28,373 12,045 
Presno, Calwiss. 06sec eee 110,427 71,202 
Den yer 2300 i sia lo eee 340,960 329,590 
Long Beach) Cal) Aaa Ree eee 79,847 75,712 
Los! Ang@elés teh. c.e den een eee. 1,304,407 1,591,399 
Oakland’ oor. Me eee eee 06,479 530,302 
Pasadena Scena WMA Be ASM IPO aie 189,813 96,923 
Portland saath hance as Oe ee 23,671 19,875 
San Diseo A eee ack ne ee eee 208,454 95,350 
SaltilakerCity Ui heii. Se eee eae 260,745 252,852 
San Mranciscg a,j meme anes 2,247,187 1,669,089 
San / JOS86— sc. cat acco eC nee 86,251 03,077 
Seattle «eke 185 SRO cee pee eee 556,510 837,105 
Spokane” cir sacavsin eee eae 62,184 126,875 
StOcKton iat. ie nee ee eee ee 77,780 38,503 
TACOMA, viccpeleis aye) wate Mee Oe Ea Te 185,110 47,889 
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Builders’ Appliances and Equipment 


Some Things of Special Interest to Those Having to 
do with the Various Branches of the Building Business 


Composite Metal Lath 


One of the latest candidates to popular favor in the 
way of a lath for use in connection with building con- 
struction is illustrated herewith. It is known as Com- 
posite Metal Lath, and is referred to as something of a 
radical departure in the field, consisting as it does of 
19 gauge wire woven in a loom % in. mesh and almost 
completely covered by small crosses of brick clay pressed 
over the intersection of the wire in design, so as to 
inclose it, as clearly indicated in Fig. 1, which repre- 
sents a portion of a sheet of the lath. It is then passed 
through specially constructed ovens, where it is sub- 
jected to a very high degree of temperature, then al- 
lowed to cool, after which it is ready for the market. 
The gage of wire used for the lath is governed by 
the purpose for which it is to be used, but it has 
been found by the manufacturers, the Composite Metal 
Lath Company, 128 Broadway, New York City, that the 
standard adopted will meet practically all requirements. 
The thickness of the lath and the form of the bricklets, 
by which name the clay pressed on to the wire is desig- 
nated, allow it to be stapled directly to any flat surface, 


Fig. 1—The Appearance of the Lath, Practically Full Size 


that it can be used as a self-centering reinforcement 
for segmental work. As the wire used in the construc- 
tion of the lath is said to be annealed and highly oxi- 
dized in the factory it withstands dampness and is there- 
fore adapted for use in laundries, bathrooms, dye rooms 
and similar places. It is very flexible, as the bricklets 
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Fig. 3—A Vertical Section, Showing Method of Securing 
Grounds for Base Board, Chair Rail and Picture Molding 
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Fig. 2—A Horizontal Section Through a 314-In. Partition 


Composite Metal Lath—Showing its Appearance and Application 


thus avoiding the necessity of furring strips. Figs. 
2 and 8 afford an excellent idea of the use of the lath 
in building construction, representing as they do a 
horizontal section through a 3%-in. partition, and a ver- 
tical section showing the method of securing grounds 
for base board, chair rail and picture molding. The 
point is made that this form of lath is especially 
well adapted for use in connection with stucco work; 
is also fire retardent and can be used as a reinforcement 
for concrete slabs or arches. The claim is also made 


or little tile crosses are reduced in thickness at every 
junction so that they will not crush. The idea of this 
feature may be gathered from an examination of: Fig. 
1. Composite Metal Lath is made in 16-ft. lengths 40 in. 
wide, and is furnished in rolls 40 in. long and 10 in. in 
diameter, each roll containing 55 sq. ft. and weighing 
about 55 lbs. The company calls attention to the fact 
that the lath is not subject to injury in handling or ship- 
ping owing to the hardness of the bricklets and the elas- 
ticity of the wire. 
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Rapid Development in Use of Wall Boards 


Perhaps with but one exception there is no new use 
for wood fibers that have made such rapid development 
in the United States in the past ten years as its use 
for wall boards. It is stated from what is considered 
good authority that the consumption of wall board in 
the United States for the year 1915 was probably in 
excess of 480,000,000 sq. ft. 

The use of wall boards for interior work, in place of 
lath and plaster, would almost appear to be a new 
principle in building, and to a certain extent it is. At 
the same time, we find that the Japanese have employed 
a board for partitions for perhaps hundreds of years. 
The Japanese made their boards from a very strong 
fiber, which they obtained from the tough inner bark 
of six species of deciduous trees, this inner bark having 
long, tough, fiber cells. The bark most in use by the 
Japanese is taken from the mulberry tree. In order to 
obtain the fibers the bark is boiled in hot water to 
separate the outer bark from the inner bark. The 
inner bark is then dried and bundled and shipped to the 
board maker. The method employed by the Japanese 
for reducing the inner bark to the pulp form is very 
primitive. They employ a crude mallet, with which 
they beat the bark against a flat surface like a flat stone 
until it is reduced to a pulp. It is then subjected to 
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of reducing the root is distinctly modern, for in place 
of the crude method employed by the Japanese the 
modern method employs chemicals, and the root fiber is 
put through a process that removes all the pitch starch 
matter, and all other vegetable matter natural to the 
fibers, leaving. what might be termed a commercially 
pure cellulose; that is, as one authority states, the plant 
structure. 

This pulp, or more correctly speaking, chemical fiber 
is by modern machinery manipulated and built up until 
it is placed on the market in the shape of large panels 
for interior work. 

The product obtained by this latest development in th 
wall board industry is naturally far superior to the 


product obtained by the earlier methods employed in™ 


the United States for making wall boards, not only from 
the fact that its raw material is made by the chemical 
process, therefore making a strong pulp, but objections 
which earlier products had have been overcome. 

Nor has this root fiber product stopped in its develop- 
ment at producing this superior quality of wall board, 


for it has been found that the root fiber board has cer-. 


tain characteristics that the ground wood boards have 
not, and by taking advantage of these facts, plus a pat- 
ented process for indenting or engraving the board, 
there is now being produced panels in imitation of the 


Fig. 4—Living Room of a Cottage at Atlantic Highlands, Showing Ceiling and Side Walls Covered with Wall Board 


further beating in water to thoroughly separate the 
fibers, after which the usual methods of making board 
by hand are employed. This process was introduced 
into Japan from Korea about the year 610 A. D., and 
the board made from this process has been used for 
partitions between different rooms. 

During the development of the wall board industry 
in the United States the principal raw material used 
has been mechanical ground wood pulp and old papers. 
It is, therefore, in line with progress that improve- 
ments should develop both in the raw material used 
and in the method of construction, and it is interesting 
to note that one of the most recent developments in wall 
board, which appeared on the market some two and 
one-half years ago, has followed to a certain extent the 
raw material employed by the Japanese. In place, how- 
ever, of the fiber obtained from the inner bark, this 
modern process uses the fiber obtained from the root 
of the tree, it having been demonstrated that products 
made from the root fiber are far stronger than products 
made from the fibers of the tree itself. The process 


real wood veneer panels, and so carefully and com- 
pletely has this process been worked out that these 
panels may be finished in the various stains used in 
finishing the real wood, and so varied are the grains 
that the real wood and the synthetic wood when placed 
side by side are practically identical in appearance. 
At a recent convention an exhibition prepared by one 
of the largest varnish and stain manufacturers in the 
world showing what can be accomplished with this 
synthetic wood made from root fiber attracted the at- 
tention and comments of all, and the fact that panels 
10 to 12 feet in length could be made to reproduce 
the old English and Dutch panels of one to two hun- 
dred years ago proved that the effects so much desired 
by the architect, interior decorator and builder were 
available. The many possibilities for this new product 
are evident. It is well adapted for use in churches, the- 
aters and public houses for both walls and ceilings, 
for commercial houses where wood panel effects for the 
office and windows are desired, and last and most im- 


(Continued on page 84) 
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Features: Fiberlic exclusive feautures— 
a wall board made from root fibre, chemi- 
cally treated to remove from the fibres all 
the starchy matter that might harbor mould 
growth, all the resinous matter, thus making 
it more fire-resisting. It is the only patented 
chemically treated, long-fibred wall board 
on the market. 


Economy: Fiberlic is not merely a sub- 
stitute, but a new principle in building, pro- 
viding as it does a wall or ceiling which 
will not deteriorate. More economical than 
lath and plaster, facilitates quick construc- 
tion and has stood the test of time. 
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Uses: 
good taste in the development of fine inte- 


Fiberlic effectually contributes to 


riors. From the viewpoint of utility it serves 
with equal facility the peculiar needs of 
Hospitals, Doctors’ Offices, Stores, Theatres, 
and Office Buildings. 


Finishes: Fiberlic Paints permit the use 
of soap and water and scrubbing brush 
in the removal of stains and dust, thus 
insuring a permanently clean surface. Fiber- 
lic is susceptible to a variety of finishes and 
is not restricted to the use of our finishes 


where something else is preferred. 


‘Data and Samples sent free on request, will serve you 
advantageously in connection with your building work. 
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KOHLER 
Trade-Marked Enameled 


Plumbing VWVare combines 
| hygienic beauty with utility 


Soaaasacaccauesssesasssccsses’ 


The designs are modern. The 
enamel is purest white, and all 


KOHLER products are of one 
quality—the highest. 


Builders throughout the country 
select KOHLER Enameled 
Plumbing Ware because they 
i accept the permanent trade-mark 
as their safe guide. 


The “Viceroy” 


one-piece built-in bath 
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This is the most popular tub of its 
type and design that has ever been 
produced. Its exceptional lightness 
makes installation easy. The price 
is low, due to manufacturing econ- 
omies. 


This beautiful bath tub, which has i 
been installed in some of the finest 

hotels of the country, as well as in 
thousands of homes ranging from the 
modest bungalow to the most elabor- 
ate mansion, is fully described in our 


book, “KOHLER of KOHLER.”’ 
Write us today for a free copy. 


“Its in the Kohler Enamel” 


KOHLER CO 


founded 1873 
Kohler, Wis. US.A. 


BRANCHES: 

Boston Pittsburgh San Francisco Detroit 
Atlanta St. Paul Philadelphia St.Louis 
Seattle Los Angeles New York 

Chicago London 


: Columbia Lavatory 
Viceros”’ Bath—FPlate V-12-A 
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portant, the home builder will well appreciate what this 
all means when he realizes that the wood panel effects 
so much desired are now available at prices that vary 
from 66 2/3 per cent to 150 per cent less than the cost 
of the wood veneer panels, and in widths and lengths 
that were only available many years ago when large 
trees were the rule and not the exception. 


New Stanley Garage Door Holder 


A device for use in holding open garage doors and of 
such a nature that it cannot fail to be appreciated by 
the owner of an automobile, who doubtless has experi- 
enced the danger of having the wind suddenly close 
the open garage door with a bang, thereby injuring his 
machine, has just been placed upon the market by the 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., and a general ap- 
plication of which is shown in Fig. 5. It is known as 
No. 1774, is universal in application, easy to put on 
and may be used for either right or left-hand doors. It 
is simple and durable in construction and has but few 
parts. There is a rigid arm of U-shaped steel with 
attaching plates of heavy gage and large size, applied 
at sufficient distance from the hinged joint as to de- 


Fig. 5—Showing Application of Stanley Garage Door Holder 


velop the maximum of holding power. Its length is 
30 in. and the net weight per pair is 8 lb. Reference 
is made to the fact that a holder of this nature on the 
garage door serves as inexpensive automobile insur- 
ance, saves time in getting the car in and out, and adds 
to convenience while working in and about the building. 


The Kuhn Patent Tongue and Groove Flocring 


One of the most interesting developments in connec- 
tion with floor construction has just been brought to 
the notice of the trade by The Interior Hardwood Com- 
pany, 1308 Beecher Street, Indianapolis, Ind., and is 
known as the Kuhn Patent tongue and groove flooring. 
The feature of this new and improved flooring is found 
in the construction of the tongue and groove which is” 
made in bevel form, thus rendering the tongue longer, 
stronger and with the under side reinforced so that it 
will not break, it is claimed, when the nail goes through 
it. The bevel in the new style allows the flooring to be 
drawn more tightly together besides saving the breaks. 
As a consequence, it is stated that a man can lay more 
of it in a day and can do a better job of flooring. It 
isemade from carefully selected hardwood lumber, the 
claim being made that 80 per cent of it comes in 
lengths of 8 ft. or over; that no strip is shorter than 
4 ft., while the 20 per cent average between 4 ft. and 
8 ft. is well above 6 ft. On account of the bevel it is 
claimed that there is a very material saving over the 
old style of flooring, as every inch of the material can 
be used. It is carefully selected as to color and only 
uniformly colored strips are used. The accuracy of the 
machine work is said to insure a perfect fitting of each 
strip—exactly % by 2-in. face. Kuhn patent flooring — 


(Continued on page 86) 
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WALL BOARD 


For Walls and Ceilings 


“This is a good 
shingle to hang 
around; yes 
sir. 

eae riot be like Neponset 
a desirable article 
to spank Horace 
with, but that’s 
the only thing the 
wood shingle has 
on it. 

“It is making me prosperous; my life is 
just one Neponset Roof after another. 
Every customer becomes my salesman; 
that’s why there is in this town an increas- 
ing number of handsome red, gray and 
green roofs of 


Shingles, sings 
for itself; one or- 
der brings an- 


other. 


The carpenter 
who handles it is 
provided for the 
rainy days with 


indoor work. 


Torecommend 
it for ceilings, 


walls, paneling, 


} Cert wainscoting, 
“They cost no more when laid than good 


wood shingles, yet they possess the dura- 
bility and appearance of slate—they are plaster and lath, 


yy 
Y=, spark and ember proof. L 
- stamps you as an 


etc., instead of 


“You should try to become the Neponset 


Man in your town. Send the coupon for f up-to-date man 
, free samples, booklet, prices 7 | 
and ful) particulars.” 

: BIRD _ 
c® SON 


(Established 1795) 
Dept. B 
EAST WALPOLE 
MASS. 
Chicago: 

1434 Monadnock Bldg. 
Canadian Office and 


Plant: 
Hamilton, Ont. 


who keeps close- 
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Z twentieth _cen- 
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tury progress. 
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BIRD & SON, Dept. B, East Walpole, Mass. 

Please send me Free Samples of Neponset Shingles and Neponset Wall Board, with 
booklets, particulars, etc. Also a copy of your book “Repairing and Building.” This request 
does not obligate me in any way. 
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Note how the Stanley Garage Door 
Holder does its duty, holding the 
door open against the strongest 
gusts of wind, yeta slight pull at 
the chain leaves it free to close. 


ASK us for an interesting book, 

which will tell you why, on the ga- 
rages you build, whether they are simple 
or elaborate, you will find it wise to use 


Stanley 


Garage Hardware 
“THE book carefully illustrates 


and describes hardware suitable 
for all types of garages: wood, stone, 
concrete, etc. 


We particularly want you to know 
about the Stanley Garage Door Holder 
No. 1774, featured in illustration above. 


vb T is strong and simple tn construc- 
tion, holds the door open, preventing 
damage to car lamps, bending of the 
fender or scratching of the paint. 


Send for the book today. Stanley 
Garage Hardware may be had of most 
hardware dealers. 


REE 


New Britain, Conn., U.S. A. 


New York Chicago 
73 East Lake St. 


100 Lafayette St. 
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is made in quarter sawed oak, plain sawed white oak, 
plain sawed red oak, hard white maple, dark mahogany, 
black walnut, dark cherry and dark oak. The Interior 
Hardwood Company is sending free to those who desire 
it a copy of an attractive booklet containing valuable 
information and suggestions relative to hardwood floors, 
their making, laying, finishing and care. It is a useful 
little book for expert builders and contractors, as well 
as for home-owners. 


New Plant of Buffalo Wire Works Company 


In order to meet the growing demand for Buffalo 
wire products the Buffalo Wire Works Company has 
just moved its entire wire work department to 290 
Terrace, corner of Genesee Street, Buffalo, N. Y., in the 
building formerly occupied by the Buffalo Meter Com- 
pany. It is a brick structure, 67 x 70 ft. in plan, and 
five stories in height, giving the company an additional 
floor space of 25,000 sq. ft. Here the company has 
installed its wire work machinery for making window 
guards, desk and counter rails, elevator cabs, fencing, 
wire signs, ornamental panels, grilles, wickets, folding 
gates, lockers, tool room enclosures, etc. The new plant, 
a bird’s eye view of which is shown in Fig. 6, prac- 
tically doubles the company’s capacity to manufacture 
these articles. The removal also enables it to increase 
the weaving department in the section formerly occupied 
by the wire work department. The company states 
that since opening last fall its Philadelphia branch at 


Fig. 6—New Plant of Buffalo Wire Works Co. 


No. 11 South Seventh Street, it has been compelled to 
increase its quarters in that city, and it has taken 
three additional floors at No. 9 South Seventh Street, 
adjoining the present branch, which gives an additional 
10,000 sq. ft. of floor space, thus enabling the company 
to carry a still larger stock of Buffalo wire products 
for its customers and patrons in Philadelphia and sur- 
rounding territories. 


Why a Saw Cuts 


The saw has been called the “king of tools,” and the 
important place which it has occupied in building opera- 
tions from remote ages up to the present day justifies 
the title. A description of the way it cuts may there- 
fore be of interest to the carpenter who makes use of it. 
When a knife cuts the edge will merely score to a cer- 
tain depth and then become wedged or jammed in the 
wood, unless the latter is of exceedingly thin stock. 
A chisel, the cutting edge of which is most akin to a 
saw, separates and removes a long shaving by what may 
appropriately be termed paring or slitting. A saw 
combines the action of both knife and chisel, removing 
successive portions of material, called sawdust, by cut- 
ting and tearing. A crosscut handsaw possesses V- 
shaped teeth, the points set or bent slightly over for 
clearance of the body of the blade in the kerf; one 
point to the right, the next to the left, and so on 


(Continued on page 88) 
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Why Your Choice Should Be Kuhn 
Patent Tongue and Groove Flooring 


: 
: 
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more business tor the contractor. 


The Right Kind 


Notice the difference between the Kuhn Patent Tongue and Groove and the com- 
mon kind. ‘The Kuhn Tongue is longer and stronger and reinforced on the under- 
side which prevents it from breaking off when nailing. At the same time the bevel 
makes the flooring draw up more tightly than the ordinary kind and prevents upper 
lip from breaking. Your men can lay more of it in a day. 


Long Lengths 


Eighty per cent of Kuhn Flooring is in lengths of eight 
feet or over, There’s not a single strip shorter than 
four feet, and the average of the twenty percent between 
four and eight feet is well above six feet. 


You, who have probably often paid for the extra labor 
of finishing floors of short lengths, know what an added 
profit our long length flooring will give you. 


No. 15, 134 in. C. C. flooring brads are used in laying. 


Face Surface Measurements 


When you buy 3%-inch flooring with a 2-inch face, you 
pay for 2}4-inch width of flooring—25% added for the 
tongue which is lost in laying. When you select Kuhn 
Patent Tongue and Groove Flooring, you pay only for 
actual width of the face of the strip. 


This saving is another addition to your profits. 


Face Absolutely Free 
From Defects 


Every strip of Kuhn Patent Flooring is critically in- 
spected for defects of any kind; all sap, knots or streaks 
are discarded. Kuhn Flooring is also most carefully 
sorted for color and only the even colored strips are in- 
cluded. Every inch of Kuhn Flooring can be used—no 
waste. Still more profit for you. 


Accurate Membering 


The Kuhn Patent tongue and groove are cut on special 
flooring machines, which insure accurate membering 
of pieces. It always fits. Frequent micrometer tests 
keep the thickness always at exactly three-eighths of an 
inch and the width of the face at two inches. 


Free Flooring Boo 


making, laying, finishing and care, 


the most expert builder, contractor, or home-owner. 


your copy now. 


THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO. 
1312 Beecher Street Indianapolis, Ind. 


N figuring material you can’t afford to slight the hardwood floors. 
The satisfaction which goes with the smooth, even surface and the 
long-continued wear of every Kuhn Patent Tongue and Groove 
hardwood floor you lay brings the home-owner’s commendation and 
And there is a greater profit for you 
in every job laid with Kuhn Patent Flooring. 


Easiest to Lay 


full of information about 
hardwood floors, the 7 
Suggestions of value even to > 


The Wrong Kind 


Adds to your profit. 


Our flooring gives utmost satisfaction to the home-owner 
as well as biggest profit to you, because through every 
process, from the forest to your ‘‘job,’’ it is given the 
same careful handling and treatment. We use most 
improved machinery for manufacturing our flooring. 
Our workmen are all thoroughly skilled and competent. 
Our years of experience have brought us to the most 
approved methods. 


Seasoning 


‘The lumber is yard-seasoned for at least one year and 
kiln-dried for 30 days before manufacturing and the 
finished product kept dry in heated warehouses. No 
swollen tongues in Kuhn Patent Flooring—no split 
faces. 


Kuhn Patent Flooring is made in 


Quarter Sawed White Oak Dark Mahogany 


Plain Sawed White Oak Black Walnut 
Plain Sawed Red Oak Dark Cherry 
Hard White Maple Dark Oak 


Our location in the center of the choice hardwood dis- ¢ 


trict gives us every advantage for the very 
cream of quality in these woods, as well as for a 
price and prompt deliveries. i 
We are also manufacturers of a complete 
line of beautiful Parquet floors, Bor e 
ders and Wood Carpet of the very 
highest quality. ¢ 
Before making another esti- ¢ 
mate for nacd pod floor- ON 
ing of any kind, mail the 
coupon or a_ postal 
for our 
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Simple Heating Plant 


This single-register furnace appeals to ar- 
chitects and builders because of its low initial 
cost, ease of installation, and all-round effi- 
ciency as a heater for the house of ordinary 
size. You will find it especially desirable for 
heating residences, churches, stores, bunga- 
lows, etc. Write today for full particulars. 


FULLER & WARREN (Since 1832), Jackson St., Troy, N.Y. 
260 Water Street, New York 
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FIREPLACE 


MATERIAL 


Every 
Contractor 


b uilding 
fireplaces 
should know the 
advantages of the 
Stover Dome 
' Dampers. 


The rod extends out under the brick or tile so 
there is no interference after the Damper is 
first set. Wide flanges allow giving sides of 
Fireplace any angle desired. Cover will not 
slip out of position. Castings are extra strong. 
Made with or without angle for carrying brick. 
We make other styles. 


Catalog No. 1550 shows these Dampers in detail and 
gives valuable suggestions as to the best construc- 
tion for fireplaces. 


Other Goods We Make 


~~ Cleanout Doors, Ash Trap Doors, Cast Chimney 

6 «* Thimbles, Brass Thresholds, Andirons, Fire 
% *% Baskets, Fire Sets, Fire Screens, Spark 
ob ~ Guards, Gas Logs, Door Knockers, Sink 
%® & * Brackets. Screen Door Hinges, Double 
oe % %, Acting Hinges, Cast Iron Sash Pulleys, 

Se %, @ Furnace Pulleys, Stove Pipe _ Reg- 


(pws % isters, Dampers, Damper Clips, 
(or Saw Vises, Door Latches. Foot Scrap- 
Se ers, Chest Handles, Flush Rings, 


%, Rey > ¢, Harness Hooks, House Numbers, 
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alternately. Although the front and back of each tooth 
are beveled, it is the outside edge of the front of the 
point (the portion “set”) that does the cutting. Each 
end of the “V” enters the wood, going deeper as pres- 
sure is applied until the cutting edge on the outside 
front of the points is brought in, the forward motion of 
the blade causing the points and cutting edges to strike 
the fibre at right angles to its length, thus severing it 
from the main body of the wood on each side of the 
blade and paring the ridge of wood between the scor- 
ings. The points continuously score on the stroke, their 
outside edge paring and the beveled front edge of each 
tooth in the cut, now in position, performing its chisel- 
like duty of crumbling up and dislodging the upper 
portion of the ridge of wood left between the cutters. . 
The pieces are pocketed and carried out of the kerf by 
the throats or gullets at each thrust of the saw. A 
needle can be passed down between the teeth of a good 
crosscut saw, dividing the teeth so that one tooth is 
on one side, the next on the opposite side, and so on. 
A rip saw has its cutting edge chisel-shaped instead 
of pointed like the crosscut saw. The front is straight 
and the cutting edge strikes at right angles to the fibre 
of the wood, but severs it in one place only, the front 
of the tooth wedging out the piece of wood. With a 
view to demonstrating that the saw is based on scientific 
principles, an illustrated pamphlet by F. M. Bassler 
and copyrighted by Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has been prepared and given the title 
“Why a Saw Cuts.” Though a handsaw consists of 
but a few parts, yet over eighty-two different operations 
are required to complete a Disston saw. A full under- 
standing and appreciation of the work involved in its 
manufacture can be gained only by a personal trip” 
through the works of the concern, where, step by step, 
in gradual development from crude, raw material, 
changed and refined in fiery furnaces, transformed 
under monster rolls, shaped by an army of expert 
mechanics, there finally emerges a beautifully finished 
and efficient article of utility. The principal operations 
which contribute to form the “king of tools” are ex- 
plained at length in a booklet entitled “How a Disston 
Handsaw Is Made.” Both of these booklets are well 
worth reading, and a copy will be sent free on request 
to the manufacturer. 


The “Imperial” Floor Sander 


There are numerous carpenters and contractors who 
feel the need of modern equipment to facilitate their 
work, but do not purchase the necessary apparatus be- 
cause of the fact that prices, to them, are in many 


Fig. 7—The “Imperial” Floor Sander 


cases prohibitive. Up-to-date devices that are manu- 
factured at a low cost and are accompanied by an 
efficiency guarantee are always welcomed by the trade, 
and we therefore take pleasure in illustrating in Fig. 
7 the “Imperial” floor sander, recently marketed by 
the Imperial Pump & Tool Co., 2446 West Twelfth 
Street, Chicago, Ill. This equipment is one that is 
well within the means of the carpenter and contractor 
and will command attention because of its construction, 
light weight and simplicity of operation. The floor 
sander weighs but 14 Ib. and is said to be heavy enough 
to do perfect work and light enough for one man to 
handle without the slightest trouble. It holds from six 
to twelve sheets of sandpaper and is shipped to the 
buyer loaded and ready for immediate use. To the 
top and center of the sander is a 5-ft. ash handle, 
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“It’s Millwork That! 
Delays Your Job’’— 


RUSH ORDERS Are a Specialty 
with Gordon-Van Tine 


SPEED | | Gordon-Van Tine Co. 5000 
PRICE | | Building Bargain Catalog 
QUALITY | | {202 FREE 


Ten Thousand contractors === =a 
Satisfaction and carpenters buy practically all their build- 
Guaranteed 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


Rush Orders a specialty. Our shipping 
service is ideal. Our stocks are so com- 
plete, always, that no building job is ever 
held up because of delay on a few items. 
We carry in stock hundreds of bargains 
that cannot be bought elsewhere except 
on special order at high prices. Quality, 
Quantity and Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
Money Back. 


Our Latest 1915 Grand Catalog 
—136 pages—Color illustrated— 


ing materials, lumber, hardware, paints, etc. 
direct from our catalog. Investigate good 
reasons why. Write. 


Facts!! 


No other con- 
cern in Amer- 
ica can give 
you the Quick 


Action, Quality 

and Low Prices that Gordon-Van Tine Co. offers. 

. The facts are that the Gordon-Van Tine Co. 

Jap-a-Top Windows offers the biggest, broadest, finest stock of quality 
Roofing and Glass building material on earth. 

Beautifal= Durable: =< Check rail We want you on our Free Mailing List so we can 

Surfaced with genuine windows, 74¢ send you our Special Bargain Price Bulletins from time 

Slate, 2 colors — Red up, Plain to time. Thousands of the most successful contractors 


and Grayish Green. rail, glazed, and carpenters, expert judges of values, keep our great 


$2.25 perrollof 108 
Square Feet 
window 
glass, 3c 
per light, 


catalog, valuable books and special bulletins on hand as 
a check and guide on buying orders and estimates. 

Our immense plant has for years been built up with 
the main idea of getting materials to our customers 
quickly and rightin every particular. 


Wallboard is The Great Modern 
Substitute for Lath and Plaster. 
Also fine for partitions'to finish off 
rooms, attics, e!c, Oomes in sheets 
ready for use. Goeson dry. Cold-proof, 


4jAny size at 


omelnes We actually cavry everything our carpenter and con- 


tractor customers want—with ample facilities for also 
making special stuff quickly. Estimates furnished free. 


Be is C 
Builders handsome, durable. Beats 


jopca-Top shingles (Ooo Hardware] Psrter, Coste tess Waliontieoinsioer ©“ Fry our speed service. 

424'Shingles $4.75 ey Heominine tale hee Tadhg) rey ; Prove our claims on any trial order. 
Also Other | Ie, Builders’ Hard- Quality Wallboard 

Quality Roofing be aye Were creer ey au 100 Square Feet, $21 


hinges, locks, 


See Special Wallboard offers in Grand 
4 door sets, window sets, etc. FREE 


\ as low perroll of = CATALOG. 


108 sq. feet. 80c. © 


Doors *.:" {31 
All Styles and Sizes— 
Quality Guaranteed 

Hundreds of | spe-_ 

cial designs—glazed 

and unglazed. Oak, 

White and Yellow 

Pine, Oy- 

press, Fir, 

Oak Veneer, 

Solid Yellow 

Pine_and 

Front Doors. 


Shingles 


Extra ‘Star 


Xi 


LUMBE 


Save $100 to $300! Our Special Latest 
Lumber List and FREE Oatalog offer choice to 
you of millions of feet of clear, dry, clean, sea- 
soned lumber at Wholesale Prices. Millwork, etc. 
Dimension, heavy Joists and Timber, Drop Sid- 
ing, Beveled Siding, Ceiling, Partition, Wain- 


scoting, Finishing Lumber, Laths, Shingles. A Star’’ 6 to 
Boards, Posts, Poles, Battens, etc. All lumber } 2 in., Wash- 
graded in accordance with rules of the Lumber- ington . Red 4 - 


Oedar Shin- 
gles, price per 


men’s Association. All Millwork of High Quality 

Standards, established by the Northwestern Sash, 

Doorand Blind Mfrs. Assn. Every stick guaran- EpOneang £2.95. 

teed up to standard quality. Estimates furnished Special prices on 
E on guaranteed costs to you. BARGAINS 


GORDON-VAN F**®= CO., 
827 Federal Street, Davenport, lowa 


Please send me free the books checked. 


in Moulding and Finish. Many special designs. wep Catan Sa rat Building Material Bargain Catalog Standard Home 
All latest new stock. See Big Reductions in 1916 NINE Pine Re ee Brcivrare Finis pea Surat fate 
y i ate jus iding, etc. eady-Cu arages— - a n ut-Building 
Grand Free Millwork Catalog, just out. eed Sobel ee aad Someta [ ] pe Os D 
Roofing Summer 
We ship promptly to anywhere you live by Fast Freight—Safe Samples Cottages 


Delivery, Quality and Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back. Please send me specific information about 


GORDON-VAN TINE COMPANY 


SSSR RS RRR ROR ERO CO eee 


Namie 3 cj Dace le sage oars insets sisleitea eee neta ares ean es se a 

eat Was Sty or ett nee cfs eR : 

827 Federal Street, Davenport, lowa plies i 

| Business Originally Established 1865—51 Years City........ Rald/etssivielaia tale maele eteleia LALA intaicie soni sesiens hace i 
= OccupatlOny ssc. iasccons ese e ee ie neue ee 4 
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Why Have Heating Pipes in 
Your Partitions? 


tai 


REO. GROSS 


Now that you come to think of it, heating pipes are 
an awful hitch on construction work, aren’t they? 

But you don’t have to hold up your mason and paper- 
hanger until the furnace man gets on the job. You 
don’t have to take a chance of over-running the con- 
tract! ; 

You can disregard the furnace proposition entirely 
until the house is completed. The Empire Pipeless Fur- 
nace does away with all partition work. May we tell 
you how it works? 


CO-OPERATIVE FOUNDRY CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


505 S. Clinton St. Chicago 


THE HERO 
PIPELESS FURNACE 


x 


Easy to 
Install 


Also Manufac- 
turers of 


The 
Hero 
Lines 


of Basement 
Furnaces, 
Hot Water 
Heaters 
and School 
Room 
Heaters. 


Write for 
Prices 
and Catalog 
Also 
Agency 
Proposition 


CHAS. SMITH COMPANY 


57 W. Lake St., Chicago, II. 
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fastened by a knuckle joint, and heavy felt cushions 
are provided at each end to prevent marring baseboards 
when in operation. The sandpaper is securely held in 
place by means of 44-in. binding rods, which are drawn 
together with an iron buckle. This buckle holds the 
sandpaper, and as the paper wears out it is not neces- 
sary to loosen the binder, but by simply cutting off the 
worn sheet the next sheet is exposed and ready for 
use. The handle is so arranged that the operator can 
get a free sweep, the sander always remaining flat on 
the floor. The operator can stand in the center of the 
averaged-sized room and swing the sander from side to 
side without changing his position. He may first use 
a coarse sandpaper as he works across the grain of the 
wood and a finer sandpaper as he finishes the floor with 
the grain of wood. The device is said to be especially 
adapted for dancing floors, counter tops, bowling alleys, 
skating rinks, ete., and will be found convenient for 
removing varnish and for resurfacing and waxing 
floors. The compay’s catalog, which gives full par- 
ticulars, together with the price, may be had on ap- 
plication to the given address. 


Black Rock Wallboard 


Supplementing the few comments which appeared in 
our last issue regarding the above-mentioned product, it 
may be of interest to builders to state that the wall 
board is made of four plies of material combined by a 
veneer process with a moisture-repelling black center. 


Fig. 8—Showing Application of Black Rock Wallboard as an 
Interior Finish 


This “stiff-as-lumber” wall board, as it is designated, 
has just been placed on the market and takes its name 
from its place of manufacture on the Niagara River. 
It is made by the Black Rock Wallboard Company, 1525 
Ontario Place, Black Rock, N. Y., which claims that 
this name was chosen because “Black Rock” described 
in a way exactly what it aimed at in making a new 
wall board; that is, weight, strength and permanence. 
The claim is made that it will not warp, buckle, bulge or 
peel away from the nails; first because of its structure, 
second because of its weight and strength, and third 
because being strong and heavy carpenters find it easy 
to work and consequently are able to put it on the walls 
in first-class shape.. Emphasis is laid upon the dis- 
tinctive feature of the wall board, and that is its 
moisture-repelling black center. The company claims 
that the center being the heart of any board requires 
treatment just as much as the outside surface, and for 
the center it has selected certain well-known water- 
proofing agents which are black in character. This 
gives Black Rock Wallboard its distinctive center. The 
plan of the company is to have in practically every 
town one representative who alone will have the ex- 
clusive sales rights. As the company intends to adhere 
rigidly to this policy, it believes that these exclusive 
dealers will find the handling of its product an ever- 
growing proposition. In Fig. 8 is shown an interior 
where this wall board has been used as a finish. 
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A Revolution 


Here is the only metal lath with 


suction. Composite Metal Lath 
is a wire mesh covered with brick- 
clay under pressure and baked. 
It is made from the materials of 
which the largest and most won- 
derful structures are made—iron 
and brick. The picture above 


shows a section of Composite 


Metal Lath—Full Size View. 
It makes adhesion positive— 
no falling of mortar from walls 


In Metal Lath 


and ceilings—no excess loss by 
“pushing through.” It assures a 


permanent bond. 


Very flexible and easily han- 
dled. Can be erected with great 


rapidity and ease. 


Composite Metal Lath is used 
with success for all outside or in- 
terior work. No more cracking 
or falling stucco. Send for cir- 


cular and samples. 


The Composite Metal Lath Co. 


128 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


Reverse 
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Thousands of Jobs 


In the past few years thousands of 
stucco homes have been built in Minneap- 
olis, St. Paul, Kansas City, ete. All over 
the country the demand for good stucco 
is increasing. It is attractive, fire-resist- 
ing and requires no painting and very 
little upkeep. It is ideal for new homes 
and for remodeling old brick or wood 
homes, for garages, porches, dairies, etc. 


A New Book 


that really helps 


We have gathered a great deal of information about well-built 
Stucco into a “Guide to Good Stucco,” a book containing detailed 
drawings of the different types of stucco construction, and a prac- 
tical set of Stucco Specifications, to meet your needs. 


We will send you this book free. 


Also the Contractor’s Atlas—a monthly digest of successful construction and sales ideas 


—and any other information that you ask for. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 


Members of the Portland Cement Association 


Corn Exchange Bank Bldg., Chicago 


Philadelphia 
Boston 


St. Louis 30 Broad Street, New York 


Use the coupon below. 


Minneapolis 
Des Moines 
Dayton 


The Atlas Portland Cement Co., 30 Broad Street, New York, or Corn Exchange Bank Building, Chicago. 


checked: 


Send me your “Guide to Good Stucco,” together with Specifications—also the Contractor’s Atlas and special sales information on subjects 
(J Stucco Garages. 


[Cl New Stucco Homes. [] Remodeling in Stucco. 


Stucco Bungalows. 


Add r@SS ic oc 6 sislicts ela: 5. a 54 tolaice: puleta de te mes letee eee Ratinteayl cUletre eS ieee st ecient ara 


New Sales Offices cf the Kohler Co. 


Rapid business growth and the widespread demand 
for Kohler Enameled Plumbing Ware have necessitated 
the opening of new sales offices at 404 Morris building, 
Philadelphia, Pa., with H. J. Hanna, Jr., as manager; 
at 1410 Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga., with R. G. 
Dobson as manager; at 3005 Jenkins Arcade Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., with Harry E. Clark as manager; at 
725-726 Merchants National Bank Building, St. Paul, 
Minn., with Charles A. McKenzie as manager; at 1148- 
1152 David Whitney Building, Detroit, Mich., with 
Bart Downey as manager; and at 308 and 309 Pantages 
Building, Seatle, Wash., with W. B. Lambert as man- 
ager. The factory and general offices of the company 
are located at Kohler, Wis., with old branches and ware- 
houses in the same cities as heretofore. 


Wood-Mosaic Floors 


A handsome brochure containing numerous halftone 
engravings of buildings in which its product has been 
used, has just been received from The Wood-Mosaic 
Co., 32 Hebard Street, Rochester, N. Y. It gives much 
valuable information regarding wood-mosaic floors and 
in addition are illustrated many patterns in natural 
wood colors. The statement is made that the company 
can reproduce almost any carpet design in a hardwood 
floor by the use of various woods the names of which 
are set forth. The cost of one of these floors, laid and 
finished, is said to be very near the price of a carpet, 
but ultimately, of course, much cheaper. Wood-Mosaic 
floors can be laid over an old floor with very little 
change in the floor level, doorsills, etc., by the use of 
wood 5/16 in. thick. If its agents are not near at hand, 
the company furnishes complete and accurate instruc- 
tions for the laying of the floors so that the local car- 
penter need not go astray. A steel woven wood-mosaic 
floor is made to meet requirements of buildings of fire- 


proof construction. The floor is made of blocks about 
1 in. thick and 4 in. square. These blocks are grooved on 
all four sides and threaded on the floor onto strips or 
bands of steel, being so placed as to make the whole floor 
one solid, heavy mat. The floor is held in place by its 
own weight, and not being attached to the concrete, is at 
liberty to expand or contract. Compression strips close 
to the wall take up the expansion. 


Edwards Metal Ceilings 


An attractive catalog of 160 pages, bearing the above 
title, and containing a wide variety of patterns of 
Edwards’ metal ceilings in “Stucco-Steel,” “French Re- 
naissance,” “Italian Renaissance,” “Colonial,” “Gothic,” 
“Rococo,” “Greek” and “Modern” designs, has just 
been issued from the press. The illustrations are 
nearly full page size, thus allowing the architect or 
builder to readily obtain a clear idea of the details of 
each pattern. List prices, based on various sized 
rooms, are given, together with brief descriptive data 
of value to the builder and sheet metal contractor. 
There are also illustrations and prices of designs of 
side walls, cornices, moldings, borders, centers, etc. 
Among the closing pages are directions for measuring 
the amount of material required for rooms of any size, 
and there are also directions for applying it. With 
every pressed steel ceiling sold the company furnishes 
a drawing showing the arrangement of the metal, also 
a packing slip which contains an itemized list of all 
material, together with catalog number and size of each 
piece. Photographic views of interiors show some of 
the beautiful effects which may be obtained by the use 
of metal ceilings. The catalog is issued by the Edwards 
Manufacturing Company, 423-443 Eggleston Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and the statement is made that any 
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Try This Aloe Level 


_10 DAYS—FREE 


Easy Monthly Payments If You Buy 


Prove the superior quality of the Aloe Convertible Level by testing it. 
out for 10 days. Use it on your every day work laying out buildings, locat-, 
ing foundation piers, leveling up foundations, walls and floors, aligning, , 


Showing shafting walls, piers, etc., for getting angles, or levels anywhere and the 
Sun-Shade hundred and one other things for which you would use a level or transit. Then, if you decide to 
Attachment keep it, you may pay for it in easy monthly payments so small that you will scarcely feel them. 


Aloe Convertible Level 


is more than a mere level. Itis a modified transit permitting double the range of work possible with an 
ordinary architect’s level. Its construction is such that sights above or below the horizontal can be taken, 
making it the finest instrument ever offered at anywhere near the price. For taking vertical sights the 
instrument is provided with a special convertible bracket rigidly and permanently attached to the cross- 
Koon bar thus eliminating the extra time that other instruments require for changing thetelescope in position 
to take vertical readings. The telescope which is fitted with a permanent axis, rests in the bracket 
ee . ana bearings and owing to our special constructed lips the instrument can be used for leveling while in 

this position if desired, although the bracket clips are easily and quickly released from the telescope axis 
when levels only are to be taken. The telescope is then set in its normal position in the wyes and you have 


|Your Own Time To Pay—No Interest Mail Coupon NOW 


Remember, you are under no obligation whatever to keep the Aloe Convertible Level. Wedo not even 
ask you to promise to buy. But you owe it to yourself to see and try it. If it isn’t all you expect you A. S. ALOE COMPANY, 
may return it at our expense. If you do keep it, you will find the small monthly payments easier than 625 Olive St., St.Louis, Mo. 
y 4 Please send free descriptive circular 


paying rent for an instrument—and at the end of a few months you will own it—absolutely. There’s 
no red tape about this offer—we ask no embarrassing questions—everything is confidential—we about the Aloe Convertible Level and 
complete details of your easy payment 


charge nointerest. You have practically your own time to pay. 
y plan. This request in no way obligates me, 


Mail Coupon for Descriptive Circular 


It explains the Aloe Convertible Level in detail and shows how easily the man without 
the training of the engineer or surveyor may secure the same accurate results as he expert. 
Send your name on coupon or postal for free copy and full particulars of our original, unique 


and popular selling plan. 
A. S. ALOE CO., 625 Dive St, St. Louis, Mo. 


City...... cahereoatecd pexsctdnecetes a<essvevosseusany UeiLGleeeece adabaetttocece 


Other Sargent Quality — es No. 53. 


Tools are described in the y A light floor and’ veneer . 
Sargent Tool Book, a oo Scraper. | The clamp bind- 
hand pon Ja ae Ee -—, 4 img screw is steel and will | 
a, sent on ~ - ia: (eet strip. = 

application. pie ee eC ne : 
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~ architectural effect can be obtained by the use of its ceil- 


ings, while any shade or color desired maybe applied. 


MAAS 
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Corbin Rim Night Latches 


x 


A lock whch will promise security against assault is 
not the least important feature in a house, and in an 
interesting publication known as “No. K-19” issued by 
P. & F. Corbin, New Britain, Conn., there is set forth 
a description of the ease with which the Corbin lock 
can be affixed to a door. The several steps are care- 
fully illustrated, and the reader is told how well the 
lock is protected after being attached. It is stated 
that the lock can be used for either a right or left-hand 
door without change, two strikes being supplied so that 
the lock can be fitted to a door opening either in or out. 
It is said that these locks can be used on swinging 
doors and doors as thin as seven-eighths of an inch. The 
ball-bearing pin-tumbler cylinder used on the outside 
of the door is the same cylinder that is used on the 
highest grade of Corbin locks. It is said to have prac- 
tically an unlimited number of changes of key, a key- 


X 
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j way which will not admit a picking tool of any kind, 

4 ball bearings which permit the keys to pass in and out 

Z ELEVATION easily, and a master-keying system which is flexible, 

2 See § compact and trustworthy. In types not employing a 

SOLID DOOR GLASS DOOR pin-tumbler cylinder a secure locking mechanism is 
used. The tension of the spring is claimed to be suf- 

We take pleasure in calling your attention to the ficient to give the bolt a quick, lively action with a 
illustrated aboveqsChes A ey ee ibe Vestaaner slight pressure on the knob, which is uniform through- 
having cores formed of thoroughly seasoned laminated out the entire movement. The pamphlet is illustrated 
Perens Weare presen ey hee ae pe aie uae with views of various portions of the locks, accompa- 
WILL NOT WARP OR TWIST. nied by a list of the supplied equipment and the price 


We recommend them in all caSes where sanitary . 
doors are desired, and enarantes them forvone’ year of a complete set per dozen. All locks are packed with 


against defects due to the use of improper material directions for affixing. 
or defective workmanship. 


Manufactured by 


HYDE-MURPHY COMPANY, Ridgway, Pa. pipette time 


New York Ome Pittebureh Ollfice, One of the many new tools which the Goodell-Pratt 
10 East 43d St. Liberty Bank Bldg. Company, Greenfield, Mass., has recently added to its 
ne already extensive assortment 

is the High Speed Hand 
Drill No. 385, illustrated in 
a general view in Fig. 9. 
rca Sma TST yn a ee This new tool is one which 
LE D P Al 4h cannot fail to be appreciated 

by wood finishers, floor lay- 

ers and those who have occa- 


Dovetailed On sion to drill a number of 


small holes in a short space 

; of time. The gears, which 
EZZ; are inclosed in an aluminum 
ZF, casing and packed in heavy 
grease, cause the spindle 

to make seven revolutions 
for each turn of the crank, 
the spindle running in ball 
bearings. The gears are 


lathe turned and machine : 
cut. The chuck is of the Fig. 9—The 


three-jawed type and holds Goods aal 


round shank drills, from 
URE white lead is metal lead in another form. Under 0 to % in. The handle is of polished hardwood with 
a blow-pipe flame, it returns to the metallic state. a large head. 
A building painted with strictly pure white lead and 
pure linseed oil, like 


D e if d Some Features of Asphalt Shingles 
utech Boy y \ hite Ca The utility and growing popularity of Asphalt 
and Dutch Boy linseed oil, is sheathed in a solid coating which, Shingles among builders and property owners makes 


While not lead, is derived from this durable metal and has many any instructive information relative thereto of more 
of its characteristics. . i i i i 

This lead-like sheet, instead of being nailed on, might be said than usual Interest at the present time. With a View 
fo be dovetailed fast, for it is held by thousands of tiny ton: to throwing light upon the merits of roof coverings of 
acles of the coating material itself. It is only as thin as pape i ar 3 
but plenty thick to withstand the extreme changes of wet and this nature, the Asphalt Publicity Bureau, 854 Mar 
dry weather and of burning heat and biting cold. quette Building, Chicago, Ill., has recently issued a 


: ae ; _ : ; 
F ld $608 ine ena tenet Siete esdoust and see entitled “Asphalt Shingles” which contains 
olaers useful chart of color combinations should be among the early pages some reference to the fact that 
FREE in your catalogue file, Write nearest branch “History Proves the Efficiency of Asphalt:” The state- 
Tors Folders ait ment is made that waterproof materials, such as as- 
phalt, pitch and bitumen, were used in prehistoric times 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY in many ways. Their application to the royal mummies 
New York — Boston Cleveland Chicago of Egypt and other ancient things show that the ma- 
Cincinnati Buffalo St. Louis San Francisco terials have endured in tests lasting thousands of 
f ben rit pie eae Bed years, as is proved by archzologists. An asphalt shingle 
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Distinctly Different 


Here is the reason. The “‘Trouble- 
Saver” Building Bracket has two legs 
instead of one. These mean stability. 
No shaky, unsafe, scaffolding with the 
‘““Trouble-Saver Building Brackets.” 


= 
= 


The legs brace against each other at 
the outer end and prevent any side 
motion. The bracket takes hold of the 
studding directly—no motion at the 
inner end. 


“Trouble-Saver” 
Building Bracket 


Up go ““Trouble-Saver’ Steel Build- 
ing Brackets. You can erect as many 
in 5 minutes as you can wooden 
brackets in 5 hours. And it is just as 
easy to take them down. 


Use ‘‘Trouble-Saver’’ Steel Building 
Brackets. It means a saving on time, mate- 
rial and labor; make your men feel perfectly 
safe, give them firm, solid and safe footing. 

Write for particulars. 


The Steel Scaffolding Co. 


Evansville Ind. 


alll 


| 
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ool: a Carborundum sione cuts, it Teaver the 
tool with a smooth, true edge. A favorite stone 
for general use is the 


Carborundum Round 


Combination Stone 


You use every inch of it—no waste stone. It’s round so 
to allow for circular motion in sharpening. chisels, plane 

bits, etc. @ There are other shapes and sizes; in fact, 
ere isa C rborundum stone for every sharpening need. 


Send 15 cents for handy pockel stone: 
The E torundane Company 
: Niagara Fale N. xX. 
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Narrow 
Mullions 


ASK FOR 
PLAN 


for sleeping porches, nos 


triple windows and 
bay windows which 


has met with wide 
approval among architects. It effects 
a saving in construction, cuts down 
mullions to the minimum, and gives 
maximum glass area. 


This plan free for the 
asking. Write for it today. vt 
Also our complete catalog. 


PULLMAN MFG. COMPANY 
8 Industrial St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


Pullman 2 Unit Sash Balances 


Black Diamond 
File Works 


ESTABLISHED 1863 INCORPORATED 1895 


TWELVE MEDALS 
of award at International Expositions 


SPECIAL PRIZE 


GOLD MEDAL 
AT ATLANTA, 1895 


Copy of Catalogue will be sent free to any interested file 
user upon application. 


G. & H. Barnett Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Owned and Operated by Nicholson File Company 


JUNE, 1916 


is composed of a flexible body of wool felt made of 
very tough and strong long fibre. Hot asphalt is forced 
through every fibre and into every pore of this felt. 
It is then coated above and below with asphalt. On 
the upper surface is put a layer of crushed slate or 
rock, forced in under enormous pressure. A lower 
surface of crushed mica or other substance is put on 
to prevent sticking during transit, and this gradually 
wears loose after laying, allowing the shingles to bind 
closely together. The combination of these materials 
forms an elastic shingle which has enough pliability 
to give slightly under strain and which is yet stiff 
enough not to curl or blow up. It is stated that the 
slate or rock surfacing is permanent in color and that 
the shingle is an enduring guard against cracks or 
leaks. The original cost, it is claimed, compares very 
favorably with that of commonly used roofings and 
cheaper than slate or tile. The colorings of crushed 
rock include dark red, green, deep green, black, brown 
and gray. Asphalt Shingles are uniform in size, cleanly 
cut and measure about 8 in. wide by 12% to 12% in. 
It is stated that they can be bent around corners and 
produce beautiful roofing effects. No changes are 
needed in order to use Asphalt Shingles in place of 
other materials. After the old roofing has been re- 
moved, they can be applied as quickly and easily as 
on a new house. 


The Munger Three-Door Combination 


A product which has many features of interest to 
carpenters and builders and known as the Munger 
“Three-Door Combination,” has recently been brought 


Fig. 10—The Munger Three-Door Combination 


out by the Chicago Millwork Supply Co., 1424 West 
Thirty-seventh Street, Chicago, Ill. The company calls 
attention to the fact that the door of a garage is a 
most important fixture and should be substantially con- 
structed, easily operated and thief proof. The model 
shown in Fif. 10, is a combination set of three doors to © 
fit a standard opening measuring 8 x 8 ft. The doors 
are 1% in. thick, made of Oregon fir and weigh about 
85 lb. each. They are 2 ft. 8 in. x 8 ft., and are fur- 
nished in two designs: the Stutz full paneled door or 
the Hudson, which has glazed double strength glass, as 
illustrated. Unlike the ordinary “barn-like” ceiling 
garage door, they are built as good as a house door and 
cost much less. The company guarantees perfect joints, 
good workmanship and strong construction. It is in- 
teresting to note that the owner may use the dead lock 
door for a private entrance, thereby saving a side door 
and frame. This is the season of the year when the 
carpenter and contractor are called upon to undertake 
considerable garage work, and the prices made will 
permit readers of THE BUILDING AGE to take advantage 
of the bargain offered on page 61 of the company’s 
catalog, No. 321, as a means of building up much de- 
sirable business during the summer season. 


Water Supply for Country Homes 


One of the problems which confront the builder of a 
country home is the provision for an adequate supply 
of water in all parts of the house when no public main 
is accessible to be tapped. A fifty-page booklet, entitled, 


(Continued on page 98) 
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SOUND CARRYING WALLS 
ARE DONE AWAY WITH. Hydrated Lime Plaster 


PLASTER YOUR BUILDINGS WITH pial rh hayes 


HYDRATED is 


HYDRATED LIME BUREAU, 
of the 


NATIONAL LIME MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
ARROTT BUILDING, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
"Gr October 1, 1915 


FORVSCRARe EE WN D BROWN 


THESE HOMES PLASTERED COATS. Absorbs and deadens sound. Puts quiet conditions 
WITH HYDRATED LIME 
PLASTER into the home. 


Ask for Bulletin G—Contains Complete Information. 
FACTS ABOUT HYDRATED LIME PLASTER 


SOUND—Dries out with millions of tiny dead air LATH—Permits eliminating lath cracks and buck- 


cells which make the walls absorbers of sound and ling. 
produces quiet conditions in the home. ECONOMIES—Has a high sand carrying capacity ; 


also makes a saving in plaster through retempering 
STRAIGHTER WALLS—Permits plasterers mak- the droppings. 


ing straight and true angles and surfaces. COST—Costs no more per ton than other plasters. 


HYDRATED LIME BUREAU 
NATIONAL LIME MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


1609 ARROTT BLDG, 
PITTSBURGH PENNA. 


Tests every hour—day and night 


The chemist is a man of real authority in every 
ALPHA plant. He cannot be overruled by men 
zealous for large or economic output. 


The hourly system of tests, beginning with the 
quarry borings, is followed strictly. Result: It is 
impossible for cement that is lacking in binding 
power to be shipped from an ALPHA plant. 
Send for ALPHA book No. 17. This valuable book— 
illustrated—tells how to do stucco work, how to build 
concrete barns, silos, ice-houses and other small build- 


ings, foundations, walks, tanks, storage cellars, 
steps, etc. 


ALPHA PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


General Offices: Easton, Pa. 


Sales Offices 


Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
altimore, Savannah 


PS 
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tanley 
‘Tools 


Stanley Adjustable Spoke 
Shaves 


These new and improved Spoke Shaves have a 
Lever Cap fastening the cutter in such a manner 
as to bring an even pressure on the cutting edge. 

The important feature is that the cutter can be 
quickly adjusted both endwise and sidewise by means 
of the adjusting screws which engage the slots near 
the end. 

The cutters are made from a high grade of steel, 
well tempered and sharpened ready for use. 

The handles are japanned and through each a hole 
is made to enable the owner to hang the tool up 
out of the way. 

Made in two styles—one with raised and the other 
with straight handles. 

If your dealer cannot supply you write us direct. 


STANLEY Rute & LeveL Co. 
New Britain, Conn. U.S.A. 


Here’s a New Vise 


“YANKEE ’ No.1993 


With Swivel Base. DETACHABLE 


Quickly detached from swivel base by the turn of 
a set screw; and being accurately machined all 
Over can be used in any position as a jig for 
special work on drill press, shaper, etc. 


Holds work rigid at any angle with use of the 
special grooved block. 


The swivel base is easily and firmly locked and 
released in any position by a short movement of 
lever at the side. Jaws 234 in. wide, 17% in. deep, 
opening 3% in., base 7% in. 


Ask your dealer to show you. 
Let us send you the “YANKEE” 
Book. A postal brings It. 
Tells you all about the ‘‘Yankee”’ line 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO. 


Lehigh Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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“Standard Pumping Units,” containing illustrated de- 
scriptions, prices, directions for installation, etc., of 
various plants, severally applicable to deep or shallow 
wells, as may be necessary, is being sent out by the 
Standard Pump and Engine Co., Akron, Ohio. Hand 
power, electricity or engine-driven systems may be 
used, different sizes being suitable to requirements 
ranging all the way from those of two or three persons 
up to those of a large plant. A few pages toward the 
end of the booklet are devoted to tables of comparative 
equivalents of liquid weights and measures, open weir 
measurement, pipe friction, etc., likely to prove of 
interest. 


Sheet Metal for Interior Decoration 


An interesting example of the use of sheet metal for 
interior decoration is found in the case of the Criminal 
Court Building on Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and which was formerly the Germania Club. In 
1890 a sheet-metal ceiling was installed on the main 
floor of the club by Northrup, Coburn & Dodge Com- 
pany, 43 Cherry Street, New York, and when the build- 
ing was made over into a court house with numerous 
partitions it was necessary to remove the old sheet- 
metal ceiling and install new work in the various rooms. 
When the old ceiling was removed it was found to be 
in excellent condition after twenty-six years of service 


Fig. 11—An Excellent Example of Sheet Metal as Used for 
Interior Decoration 


and the company attributed much of the durability of 
it to the original priming paint which was used. In 
Fig. 11 of the illustrations we show a portion of the 
new ceiling of one of the rooms in the court house, the 
architect, Frank H. Quimby, 99 Nassau Street, New 
York City, stating that the work is one of the most 
satisfactory jobs of ceilings he has ever seen. 


The Slate Roofer 


A little work which cannot fail to prove both timely 
and interesting to architects, builders, roofers, quarry- 
men and dealers is the ninety-six-page publication, de- 
scribing the kinds of slate in the United States, the 
buildings for which they are particularly adapted, the 
comparative sizes of slate, rules for measuring slate 
roofs, together with directions for laying slate and felt, 
which is being sent out by the Auld & Conger Com- 
pany, Department A, Cleveland, Ohio. In addition 
there are designs for ornamental work, a statement as 
to the nails required for a “square” of roofing, rules 
and information which will be appreciated by those 
just entering the roofing business, ete. A series of 
tables, occupying nearly one-half the book, gives the 
number of pieces of slate in any number of feet or 
squares and is intended more particularly for roofers 
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Wright Wire Lath 


The passing of the mortar through the meshes. This photo- 
graph of plaster actually applied upon Wright Wire Lathing 
shows the splendid key which it forms on the backside 
completely protecting the wires against corrosion. When 
properly applied the plaster will not come off. 


Wright Wire Lathing is made of cold drawn steel wire. 
Strongly reinforced with ribs that prevent all sagging. It is 
as well adapted to the modest home as the biggest building. 
Made in three finishes—plain, japanned or galvanized. 


Send for our Catalog X, and see how you can use Wright Wire Lath. 


Wright Wire Company 


W orcester 


A Good Mechanic Can Do a Job With 
Any Tool, But— 


—not so well—not so quickly—not so easily 
as he can with a good tool 
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DISSTON SAWS 


are the saws for the good mechanic because a skilled mechanic takes a pride in his 
work and in his tools. It’s a satisfaction to own and work with a Disston Saw. 


Booklet of Sharpening Instructions, Free 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
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Something New! 


This new convertible level 
is a big improvement over 
the old style instrument 
with detachable standards. 
Can be converted into tran- 
sit while you count ten. Not 
only saves time but cuts out 
confusing adjustments. Most 
compact, durable and accu- 
rate convertible level on 
market today. Write now 
for detailed description, 
price, etc., and get posted on 
this up-to-date instrument 
for up-to-date contractors. 


421 E. Water St. 
°9 (Inc. ) MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


DAVID WHITE CO 


Something For You 


in our Pamphlet 29; viz.: 


Valuable Tables for find- 
ing size of joist, safe load 
of joist, actual load on 
hanger, etc., etc. 


Some of these Tables are 
not in print elsewhere. 


The Pamphlet and _ the 
Mounted Model Hanger will 
be mailed on request. 


SOMETHING FOR US. 
We ask your special atten- 
tion to items 5, 6, 7 on page 
5 of the Pamphlet and to 
" the matter on pages 23 and 
: 24 relating thereto. 


THE 


ia Ea cy Si 


W. J. CLARK CO., Salem, Ohio, U. S. A. 


A Free Book 


—on Concrete Machinery 


Not exactly a catalog be- 

Porches cause it gives the cost of 
Vases making many concrete prod- 
: ucts — Blocks, Bricks, 
Chimneys Porches, Chimneys, _ etc. 
Flower Boxes Also tells about the profits in 


making Drain Tile for farm- 
Building Blocks ers; describes the advantages 
ar of farm drainage, etc. 


Fence Posts GET this book if you are 
yong : interested in concrete. Con- 
prem Tile tains a lot of valuable in- 
Sewer Pipe formation  and_ interesting 


reading. Sent free upon re- 
and Others ceipt of a postal card. 


W. E. Dunn Mfg. Co. 


416 24th Street, Holland, Mich. 


YsSAVED sapien 


e 
Do Your Own Plumbing 
= NEW HARDI 
and Heating NEXBARRIN 
Getour ‘‘Handy-Man”’ Free Book. Every home needs 
it. Shows new home improvements and everything in plumb- 
ing and heating supplies EXCLUSIVELY at wholesale 
prices—complete heating plants, bathroom outfits, sinks, pipe, 
fittings, water systems, lighting plants, etc. Any handyman 


can install our goods with this free book and free easy installing 
plans. $500,000 plants behind our guarantee. WRITE TODAY. 


The Hardin-Lavin Co. éc.i2c. Grove ave. Chicago 
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and dealers in slate, as slate is always bought and sold 
by the “square” or square foot. Some comments in 
regard to setting slate blackboards are among the other 
interesting features of this little work which has been 
compiled by D. Auld, Jr. The price is 50 cents. 


American Saw Mill Machinery Company Removes 
Sales Department to New York City 


Believing that it will be in better touch with the 
markets of the world both in selling and purchasing, 
the American Saw Mill Machinery Company has re- 
moved its Sales and Purchasing Departments from 
Hackettstown, N. J., to 50 Church Street, New York 
City. The company has had an office at this address 
for a number of years, handling its eastern and foreign 
business, and now additional space has been secured 
and a fine suite of offices especially arranged for 
promptly meeting the demands of its trade. Cus- 
tomers visiting New York City are cordially invited 
by the company to make these offices their headquarters 
while in the city. The location is in the Hudson Ter- 
minal Building reached by all Hudson River tubes and 
convenient to elevated railways and subways. 


The Latest Pullman Sash Construction 


An improved form of sash construction embodying 
features which cannot fail to interest architects and 
builders generally has just been developed by the Pull- 
man Mfg. Company, Rochester, N. Y., and an illustra- 
tion of it is presented in Fig. 12. The idea is to secure a 


Fig. 12—Showing Details of Latest Pullman Sash Construction 


maximum of glass area in a given opening and the plan 
evolved requires only 18 in. of wood for a group of three 
double-hung windows, all the rest being glass. This also 
includes the stiles of the sash. The frame is exceedingly 
simple, being constructed of 2 x 4’s grooved for the part- 
ing strip. The inside and outside trim is also of the 


‘simplest possible construction and stops are entirely 


eliminated. The sash is controlled with the Pullman 
“Unit” top balancers. The illustration represents a par- 
tial elevation and horizontal cross-section of the im- 
proved construction. 


Slate as a Roofing Material 


There are many facts which should be familiar to all 
architects, contractors and owners of buildings regard- 
ing the coverings used for structures of all kinds, and 
one of the best known perhaps is slate—a natural 
product which embodies no mixture of any kind but is 
simply taken from its bed like granite, marble or coal. 
In addition, it has the peculiar characteristic of being 
split into thin sheets and then with dressed edges made 
ready for roofing purposes. ‘As is well known, slate is 
exceedingly durable and in many instances where slate 
has been used upon a roof for more than one hundred 
years is still in good condition. The Genuine Bangor 
Roofing Slate has been produced for more than sixty 
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Summer Is Building Time 


Soon there will be a demand in all localities for 
men to build new barns. 

This call is welcomed by the contractor who uses 
PORTER SERVICE, since he knows he can build 
the new barn in double-quick time and guarantee a 


thoroughly modern and workmanlike job. 

Consider what it means to receive authentic and practical 
data covering the construction, arrangement, ventilation, etc., 
of each individual barn, That’s what PORTER SERVICE 
renders—and it’s FREE, 


SERVICE 


that which identifies 


PORTER BARN EQUIPMENT 


The name PORTER is identified with that ti 
durable kind of BARN EQUIPMENT. a eee neue 


J. E. PORTER CO. 


638 Fremont Street, OTTAWA, ILL. 


C. E. JENNINGS steers patent 
EXPANSIVE BIT 


AS 


SEE THAT .BEVEL ‘PAYS “apm! 4 1088 
ON CAP AND CUTTER ee Sinn 
and A. B. JENNINGS’ PAT, 


"\ MARCH 1, 1910 
hat 


TTER CANNOT SLIPS 


SEE THOSE 
TEETH, 
CUTTER 
CANNOT 
CREER 


Note Micrometer Screw, by means of which, Cutt ine 
stantly adjusted to A Thausesdth are os ant 5 eae 


C. E. JENNINGS & CO. izy:. 71-73 Murray St., N. Y. 


CALDWELL SASH BALANCES 
UNIFORM MORTISES 


For use in all classes of 
Is new work 


Box frames unnecessary 


Mortises cut at mill reduce cost 
of installing. Counterbalance 
sashes at any given point. They 
outwear ordinary weights and 
cords. Unaffected by atmos- 
pheric conditions. 


Cheapest method for moderniz- 
ing old windows, as alterations 
in sashes and frames are not 
necessary. Sashes should be 
weighed before ordering. 


Patent Pending i : 
\ » Write for circular 


Caldwell Mfg. Co., 5 Jones St., Rochester, N. Y. 


“Grand Rapids” 
All Steel 
Sash Pulleys 


Fasten automatically. No nails. 
No screws. Just bore 4 holes. 


The automatic saw tooth fasten- 
ing feature and the easily made 
mortise will save in labor the cost 
of the pulleys. 


Frictionless, Noiseless, Ever- 


lasting. 


| Write for free samples. 
\) 


Wo. 10’ Ball Bearing. 


Grand Rapids Hardware Co., 


160 Eleventh Street 
Grand Rapids, Miche 
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AVOID 


Costly Errors 
in Level Work 


This KOLESCH LEVEL is 
designed especially for Archi- 
tects, Builders and Contrac- 
tors who don’t want to make mistakes. It will save 
its small cost on a single job. Try it! We guaran- 
tee it to give positive, accurate service and meet 
your fullest expectations. 

Send for Illustrated Catalog showing full line of Sur- 

veying Instruments and Selected Drawing Materials. 


KOLESCH & COMPANY 


Surveying Instrument Makers 
Established 1885. 138 Fulton Street, NEW YORK 


f 
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FINISH THE JOB RIGHT 


Use The “Ideal Gutter” 


Cassen’s Ideal Eaves Trough 
overcomes the disadvantages of 
the old-style open gutter. It 
insures clean, healthful  cis- 
tern water. It is never 
clogged. 

Have you seen it? If not 
we want you totry it. If “The 
Trough with the Lid” doesn’t 
beat anything you have ever 
seen in the gutter line, tell us 
and you get your money back. 


is 


Write us for full particulars. 


CASSENS MFG. CO. 
CASSENS IDEAL EAVES TROUGR 


Edwardsville, III. ASSENS IDE. ES TROUG 
Sun ETT 
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Pearson’s Automatic Shingle Nailer 


Works well on any pitch roof. 
Gloves or mittens can be 
worn and nails driven faster 
than by the old way. This 
“Hand Nailer’? is the only 
nailer. Throw nails in by the 
handful and start nailing, 
ete. Nails can be driven 
= through tin or quite heavy 
. sheet iron. 


| PAYS ITS COST ON ONE JOB | 


cen Two sizes: BLUE Nailer for 
~~, > 38d common No. 14 gauge wire 
nails. RED Nailer for 3d 
galvanized No. 13 gauge 1% 
inch wire nails. 

List price $7.00 (but an or- 
der from this ad will bring 
you etther size by prepatd 
parcel post for only Five 
Dollars). 


Pearson Mfg. Co. 
Robbinsdale, Minnesota 
Makers of Hand Nailing and Tacking Tools 


W/ GE will always feel secure when you use 
Barton Planes and Edge Tools. The 


making of keen edged tools that hold their 


~ sharpness is our hobby. If your dealer won't 
supply you we will. 

There is some mighty interesting and profit- 
able reading in “The Carpenter’s Catalog” and 


“True Stories.” Both free, of course. 
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Store Front Construction 


is made of heavy copper, and built to withstand all the 
forces of nature and time. i é i d 
Its two-piece simplicity makes it easy to install an 
Saves time and labor. 
It ventilates the window and gives an unobstructed 
view, from the street. : ; 
It adds that ‘‘Come-on-in’’ appearance to a store, and is 
a credit to the architect who specifies it. 


Complete information and detail sheet sent upon request. 


| DETROIT SHOW CASE CO 


483 West Fort Street Detroit, Mich. 


} i Send 


has never been compiled before. 
mine of the most valuable kind of 
facts, formulas and helpful hints. 


MILLERS FALLS 
MECHANICS HANDBOOK 


Here are a few subjects: ae 
Weight per foot of wood. " 
Wood staining recipes. - 

Putty, cements and glues for wood. 

Number of nails to pound. ~ A. 

How to figure board meagre; shingles, 
paint, brickwork and nework. .. 

And 50 other subjects. #;--°°* 0 * 


Send for Book No. 5 


MILLERS FALLS CoO. 
105 River St., Millers Falls, Mass. 


/ 


years, and the statement is made that the first slate 
manufactured in the oldest quarry is in good condition, 
having covered buildings for the period named. Ex- 
perience has shown that slate properly applied to a roof 
is economical in the end and controverts the many state- 
ments which have been made in published articles rela- 
tive to the excessive cost of slate roofs. A roof covered 
with slate is fire-resisting, is attractive in appearance 
and seldom calls for repairs. Bearing upon the sub- 
ject is the literature which is being sent out by the 
East Bangor Consolidated Slate Co., East Bangor, Pa. 


Standardizing Hollow Steel Decors 


There are many features in a hollow steel door which 
make it superior to doors constructed of other materials, 
and in the past it has been necessary for them to be 
made to order, rendering their cost such as to prevent 
their being used in any but the more expensive build- 
ings. This high cost has been such as to cause the Solar 
Metal Products Co., Columbus, Ohio, to make an effort 
to reduce it and to this end set about an analysis of 
several thousand jobs that had gone through its fac- 
tory prior to 1915. As a result it discovered that most 
of the orders might have been standardized, thus elimi- 
nating the necessity of special attention and cost in each 
job for estimating, designing, dies, machinery, main- 
tenance of drafting departments, etc., which would 
bring the cost low enough to justify their use in mod- 
erate priced buildings; furthermore making a better 
product possible. As stated in an attractive brochure 
entitled “A New Deal in Hollow Steel Doors,” the com- 
pany can now supply steel doors and trim at short 
notice, giving all necessary quotations on request. The 
doors have service and finish guaranteed. Details and 
specifications of Solar installations are compiled in con- 
venient form in the “Architects’ Solar Handbook,” is- 
sued by the company. 


Wire Chairs and Settees 
Among the leading products of the Buffalo Wire 
Works Company, 446 Terrace, Buffalo, N. Y., is a line 
of wire chairs and settees which are of special interest 
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ff Fig. 13—A Wire Settee for the Lawn 


just as the summer season is opening and when furni- 
ture of this kind is being placed on the lawns. The 
goods are constructed entirely of wrought iron and wire, 
the settees being well painted, after which they are 
baked#/this giving a finish which, it is claimed, will not 
ru ¥m. Ata small additional expense the company will 
galvanize them if so desired, thus making them rust- 
proof. In Fig. 13 of the illustrations we show a settee 
off#his character of a size capable of seating two people. 
; length of the seat is 45 in. and the weight is 40 lb. 
fie claim is made that these settees are much lighter, 
rstronger, and more durable and ornamental than those 
“made of wood. 


1 Asphalt Shingles in Roll Reofing Form 


One of the latest developments in the prepared roofing 
| line, and which cannot fail to prove interesting to archi- 


- , tects and builders throughout the country, is a roofing 


made up of a roll, 32 in. wide, of asphalt shingles. The 
advantages of such a roofing cannot fail to be appreci- 
(Continued on page 104) 
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} For Builders 
AN IMPROVED repieien HOUSE PUMPS 
add much to home 


CONVERTIBLE LEVEL 
comfort. They bring 


It takes but a few moments to 
convert the instrument for use as 4 
a level, from its position for tak- water to the kitchen 
ing vertical sights without de- easily on account of 
taching the axis from the tele- their Patented Cog 
scope. This is on account of the Gear Construction, 
one-piece phosphor bronze axis. which saves one-third 
Write for catalog of convertible of the operating power. 
» level and our full line of drawing The finish is unusu- 
ally fine and they are 
very ornamental. Han- 


materials, ete. 

dles and spout can be 
set at any angle. Are 
furnished with plain or 
cock spout. Cylinders 
are brass with the Myers Patent Glass~. 
Valve Seat. 


Our catalog describes these and 
many other styles of Myers Pumps. 
Ask for it. 


F. E. MYERS & BRO., Ashland, O. 


Ashland Pump and Hay Tool Works 


PATENTED 


TED 


G Ly . 


New York Blue Print Paper Co. 
58-60 Reade St., New York 


Save Expensive 
Beveling when using 


on that new house by using Measuring Tapes 


Kees Metal saves time and 


i fe Lem 
BuildingCorners ||,... 
These little galvanized iron pieces Dietzgen Tapes 


Ft on the ends of the weather 
oards, forming a permanent mitred : : ° 

corner. They 5a natitar thane cen. give measurement ata glance for in front of each inch number 
ner boards, cost less, hold paint the foot number is shown. Cases strongly made—insuring ser- 
like wood and are quickly and vice. Top graduations—convenient to see. Tape Catalog B Free. 


easily put on. 
Eugene Dietzgen Co. 


ifs Write TODAY for Free samples. 


ED. KEES 2° EATRIGE.NEB. Box 812 “ge oe pga 


Measuring Tapes Surveying Instruments © Drawing Materials 
Let us send you Free samples, too, of 4 - 
Kees-Gossett Window Screen Hangers. Chicago NewYork SanFrancisco NewOrleans Toronto Pittsburgh Philadelphia 


‘ 


| HESS sate’ LOCKER 


sa The Only Modern, Sanitary ee i: R 
. STEEL Medicine Cabinet 


or locker, finished in snow-white, baked ever- 
lasting enamel, inside and out. Beautiful bev- 
eled mirror door. Nickel plate brass trimming, Bit. Braces ScreweDrivers 
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CLINTON WIRE LATH 


FIRST IN THE FIELD—STILL LEADS 


Your reputation demands 


UPSON:BOARD 


The Most Dependable Wall Board in America 
Contains no dirty, black materials, or cheap, punky, 
‘Jack-pine’’ fibers. Write for full information. 


° The Upson Co., 95 Upson Point, Lockport, N. Y. 
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Manufactured by 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 


Clinton and Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Chicago, Ill. 
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The all-mineral Composition floor material that is the standard 
from coast to coast. Sold only to builders and contractors under 


a ages 
SAN-TI-LITE UR NR i sanitary floor in the world. Attractive profits. SAN -TI-LITE 


Write us to-day for SAMPLES. 


| ] Easy to lay 
Eoay a a The Sanitary Composition Floor Co. 


166 Plum St. | Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Our New 


iShip Carpenter’s 
Adze 


No. 44-B 


A little lighter in the 
eye and shank than our 
regular style but has the 
same quality and hang. 


If you have never used 
the WHITE Adze, you 
have a pleasant surprise 
coming. As one of our 
friends said: ‘“They’re sure 
the stuff.” 


Better Write Today for Our Catalogue 


The L. & I. J. White Co. 


100 Perry St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ORIGINATORS 
SASH CHAIN 


The Standard for over 35 
Years. Capacity of chain plant 
35 miles per day. Many imi- 
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ated, especially where it is desired to have an asphalt 
or slate shingle roof laid quickly. The new product, 
which is patented, is known as the Flex-A-Tile roll shin- 
gle, and we understand that a sample can be obtained by 
any architect or builder by writing to the Heppes Com- 
pany, 1011 Kilbourne Avenue, Chicago, Tl. 


TRADE NOTES 


The Blue Valley Slate Manufacturing Company, with 
offices in the Behler Building, Slatington, Pa., has issued 
some interesting literature relating to roofing slate, 
blackboards, etc., copies of which can be obtained by 
any reader of the paper upon application to the address 
given. One of the folders sent out gives the size of 
slabs from 1 sq. ft. upward and intended for switch- 
boards, ete. There are also prices of slate for electrical 
uses, sand finished on one face and edges. Reference is 
also made to slate slabs for structural, sanitary and 
other purposes. 


An attractive pamphlet of sixteen pages setting forth 
the merits of Roberds’ “Ideal” wall board is being sent 
out by the Roberds Manufacturing Company, Marion, 
Ind. In addition to much interesting information rela- 
tive to this product, there are numerous halftone en- 
gravings representing interiors finished with the wall 
board in question. The company refers to its product 
as “the modern sanitary, fire-resisting, waterproof in- 
terior wall board.” 


A single-register furnace which embodies features of. 
construction that are likely to appeal to architects and 
builders because of its low initial cost, ease of installa- 
tion and all-round efficiency as a heater for a house of 
ordinary size is the Stewart, made by Fuller & Warren, 
Jackson Street, Troy, N. Y., and 260 Water Street, New 
York City. This construction is said to be especially 
desirable for heating cottages, stores, churches, resi- 
dences, etc. 


The Oak Flooring Service Bureau, 1349 Conway Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill., has been distributing among those 
likely to be interested an attractive folder relating to 
oak flooring. Reference is made to the beauty of these 
floors as well as to their wearing qualities, also to the 
fact that an oak floor properly laid greatly increases the 
renting and selling value of a dwelling. 


Information of interest to the builder whose business 
warrants the expenditure for a motor truck is con- 
tained in the April issue of Traffic News, the house 
organ of the Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit, Mich. 
It is stated that many Federal trucks are in use in the 
United States Army, a Model K, No. 2780 having re- 
cently been attached to the Post Exchange, at Fort 
Oglethorpe. 


Lobb, Parry & Co., of which Ernest Lobb is manager, 
National Building, Daniellsville, Pa., are directing atten- 
tion to their line of roofing slate for blackboards and 
structural purposes. A great variety of slate products 
is produced, and builders and roofers can obtain copies 
of interesting circulars on application. 


An illustrated folder sent out by the Yaeger Machine 
Company, 216 West Rich Street, Columbus, Ohio, pre- 
sents nine reasons why the building-contractor should 
decide on using the “Yaeger” spouting plant. The 
plant, it may be stated, consists of the Yaeger “Big-an’- 
Litle” mixer with loaded and auxiliary hoist of 5 hp. 
engine and mixer drum of 5 to 6 cu. ft. capacity. 
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Ives Patent Window Stop 
Adjuster 


Prevents Drafts, Dust and Window Rattling 


EAVY BED 


PATENTED 


The only stop adjuster made from one piece of 
metal with solid ribs and heavy bed that will not 
cup or turn in tightening the screw. 


Descriptive circular mailed on application 
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Write us for information about the right kind. 
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Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Made of extra quality stock, carefully inspected 
and guaranteed free from the imperfections of 
braid and finish which destroy common cords 
so quickly. The Spots on the Cord, in 
any color, are our trade mark, 
used only with this extra 
quality. 

Samples and full informa- 
tion gladly sent. 


Samson Cordage Works 
Boston, Mass. 
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Flower Boxes making Drain Tile for farm- 


ers; describes the advantages 
of farm drainage, etc. 

GET this book if you are 
interested in concrete. Con- 
tains a lot of valuable in- 
formation and_ interesting 
reading. Sent free upon re- 
ceipt of a postal card. 


W. E. Dunn Mfg. Co. 


416 24th Street, Holland, Mich. 
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Walls finished with Cabot’s Old Virginia White 
Roof finished with Cabot’s Creosote Stain 
“We are using the same stains on other houses with equally 
satisfactory results.’—Herbert Foltz, 


Architect, Indianapolis 


A New Style in Country Houses 


Our leading architects are now designing a new and digni- 
fied type of country-house, along fine old Colonial lines. The 
roof is shingled, and large shingles, in single or double courses, 
cover the sides. The roof shingles are stained in moss green, 
tile red or slate gray tones of 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


and the sides with 


Cabot’s Old Virginia White 


which is as cool and brilliant and soft as new whitewash, and 
as: lasting as paint. The stains are rich and handsome, and 
the combination is harmonious and appropriate. 


Cabot’s Quilt 


Makes houses warmer in winter and cooler in summer. The U. 
S. Bureau of Standards’ tests proved it the most efficient heat 
insulator, even better than cork board. Ags a sound-deadener 
it is equally efficient. 


You can get Cabot’s Stains and Quilt all over the 
country. Send for samples and names of nearest agents. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 


BOSTON, MASS. 
1133 Broadway, N. Y. 24 W. Kinzie St. Chicago 


Cabot’s Conservo Wood Preservative, Stucco Stains, Brick 
Stains, Damp-Proofing. 
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Section of Outside Wall of House, Showing Wool 
Between Studding. 


Mineral Wool for Building 


Mineral Wool has superseded all other materials 
used for similar building purposes because it does “a 
great work at little expense.” A house lined with 
Mineral Wool has an indestructible, fire-proof and 
vermin-proof guard; it protects the entire household. 
In the winter time it keeps the cold air out, facilitating 
proper heating and economy in fuel. In the summer it 
keeps the heat out, 

This material, being of fibrous, inelastic composition, 
acts as a deadener and muffles all sound. It is con- 
sidered the best insulator material on the market, mak- 
ing it a perfect refrigerating machine. 


Mineral Wool makes life-long friends of all its users. 
If you are skeptical as to its power, let us demonstrate. 
We can prove all claims. Write us to-day. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co. 


280 Madison Ave., New York 


(Cor. 40th St.) 
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Section of mle and Fire-Proof Partition. 
Can be used for outside walls also. 
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A Stucco-Coated 


1916 


Frame Residence 


A Well Considered Plan to Meet the Require- 


ments of a Physician—Details of Construction 


HE design which forms the basis of the pres- 
ent article represents the home of a physi- 
cian on Long Island, N. Y., and embodies 

features of arrangement of special interest to those 
having to do with the construction of dwellings of 
this nature. Noticeable features of the external 
treatment include the broad veranda, extending en- 


tering the main hall through the vestibule one finds | 
at the left and separated by folding doors the office. 
of the physician-owner, measuring 8 ft. 8 in. x: 
12 ft. in size. Opening from it at the rear is a! 
lavatory with a medicine cabinet and lighted by an> 
outside window immediately over the washbasin. ' 
Just at the left of the vestibule door and opening 


Residence of Dr. Ernest Goode at Bayside, Flushing, N. Y.—Architect, Geo. J. Hardway 


tirely across the front of the building, the massive 
columns supporting it, the gambrel roof with its 
protruding dormers, which break the roof surface 
and the outside chimney of cobblestones. 


The floor plans presented on another page show © 


a compact and well-considered arrangement. En- 


from the main hall is a convenient clothes closet, 
which is also a receptacle for umbrellas, overshoes, 
etc. The main stairs rise from a point nearly mid- 
way of the house and land on the second floor near 
a window which affords ample light. The stairs 
are of the combination type, the flight from the 
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Detail of Stair Bal- 
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A Stucco-Coated Frame Residence—Plans, Elevations and Stair Detail 
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Living Room in the House of Dr. Goode Looking Across the Stair Hall into the Office at the Left 
and a View Through the Cased Opening into the Dining Room at the Right 


kitchen to the landing consisting of three steps. on the hall side. Beneath the main flight of stairs 
This landing communicates with that of the main are those leading from the kitchen to the basement. 
flight through a door carrying a full length mirror At the right of the main hall is the living room 


Living Room in House of Dr. Goode Looking Toward the Front Windows and Showing Wood-Burning 
| Fireplace at the Extreme Left 
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rati : j Elevation and Section of Open Fireplace and Split Stone Mantel— ‘ 
ee Cased Dpeniieg Scale % In. to the Foot 


MIRROR 


WATER 
HEATER 


Elevation of Main Stairs Showing Door Leading to the Rear 
Half of the Platform Landing Giving Access to the Kitchen. 
Scale % In. to the Foot 


STUDDING 


Pocket 


Details of Window 
Construction. 


Scale 3 In. to the 
Foot 
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Miscellaneous Constructive Details of a Stucco-Coated Frame Residence 
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with its beam ceiling, the striking feature being 
the open fireplace built of split field stone with ce- 
ment hearth. Beyond the living room and com- 
municating with it through an open colonnade is 
the dining room, the walls of which are finished in 
slatted panels 6 ft. high, extending to the plate shelf. 
Communication between the dining room and 
kitchen is established through a well-equipped pan- 
try lighted by an outside window. In one corner 
of the pantry near this window is the space for the 
refrigerator. The kitchen requires no chimney 
connection, owing to the fact that a gas range is 
used for cooking purposes. 

On the. second floor are four sleeping rooms and 
bathroom, this being so located as to result in an 
economy of installation of plumbing fixtures. 

The foundation walls are of concrete mixed in 
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around openings for dormers. The floor joists are 
stiffened with 114 x 2 in. herringbone cross-bridg- 
ing, and the frame of the house is diagonally braced 
with 2 x 4 in. stuff cut in between the studs. The 
floor joists of the porch decks are 2 x 8 in., also 
spaced 16 in. on centers. 

The exterior frame of the building is covered 
with 8 x % in. matched and surfaced spruce boards 
laid diagonally, cut on the bevel on bearings and 
double-face nailed at each bearing. To the sheath- 
ing boards is fastened metal lath to which the ce- 
ment stucco coating is applied. The roof rafters 
carry 1 x 2 in. shingle strips to which are nailed 
16 in. cedar shingles exposed 5 in. to the weather 
on the sharp pitches and 4 in. to the weather on the 
flat pitches. The ridges are covered with shingles 
laid Boston style woven. 
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A Stucco-Coated Frame Residence—View in the Dining Room Looking Toward the Casement Doors 
Leading to the Pergola at the Rear 


the proportion of one part Portland cement to five 
parts coarse gravel and sharp grit sand. 

The framing timbers are of spruce, the sills be- 
ing 4 x 6 in. and the center beam or girder 6 x 8 
in., all halved and spiked together on corners and 
joinings and supported on Acme columns with iron 
caps and bases. 

The first and second floor joists are 2 x 10 in., 
and the third floor joists 2 x 8 in., all spaced 16 in. 
on centers. They are doubled under partitions and 
around openings for stairs, chimney, etc., using 
stirrup irons for headers and trimmers. 

The studs are 2 x 4 in. spaced 16 in. on centers, 
tripled at corners and doubled around openings 
with truss over openings more than 4 ft. wide. The 
plates are 2 x 4 in. doubled and the rafters are 
2 x 6 in. spaced 16 in. on centers and doubled 


The porch columns are slatted up on circular 
forms covered with metal lath and finished in ce- 
ment, painted white. The floors of the porches are 
of concrete laid on a cinder base and marked off in 
areas about 2 ft. square. The porch ceilings are 
laid with 14 x 2% in. face cypress ceiling and fin- 
ished with 7% x 2 in. mold at the intersections. The 
bedroom floors over the porches are thoroughly 
packed with mineral wool and made airtight. 

The cellar, which extends under the entire 
building, has a floor of concrete 4 in. thick. In the 
cellar is located the laundry with a set of Alberene 
soapstone wash trays, 28 x 28 in., on galvanized 
iron stands, and a gas laundry stove. There is also 
space for the hot water boiler and the water heater, 
a fuel bin and a room for fruit and vegetables. 

The chimney is of brick laid up in lime and ce- 
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ment mortar and with all exterior joints neatly 
struck. The exterior exposed surfaces are built up 
with cobblestones and all flues have terra cotta lin- 
ings extending from the bottom to the top of the 
chimney. An idea of the appearance of the chim- 
ney may be obtained from inspection of one of the 
small halftone pictures near the end of this article. 

All walls and ceilings of the rooms on the first 
and second floors are plastered with two coats of 
King’s. Windsor Cement mortar and finished with a 
white coat of King’s Windsor Cement, all applied 
to spruce lath. The walls of both bathroom and 
kitchen are covered 5 ft. high with metal lath and 
plastered with King’s Windsor Cement. The fin- 
ish coat is of Keene’s white cement laid off in the 
kitchen in imitation of 3 x 6 in. tile. 

The window sash are 1% in. white pine glazed 
with double strength American glass, balanced with 
weights and hung with Silver Lake cord over pul- 
leys. French windows have 1%4 in. sash hinged at 
side and finished with bronzed butts and fastenings. 

All outside finish, corner boards, casings, mold- 


Hlevation of Pantry Dresser—Scale 3 In. 
to the Foot 
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finish % x 434 in., terminating with a molded cap. 
The treads of the stairs are 1% in. thick, with 
molded nosings, and the risers are ¥g in. thick. 
The strings are 11% in. and all are housed together, 
thoroughly wedged, blocked and glued. 

The balance of the finish is No. 1 whitewood 
of the same design and the doors are of birch. The 
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Miscellaneous Constructive Details of a Stucco-Coated Frame Residence 


ings, porch work, exposed rafters and hanging 
rafter pergola are of cypress. 

The floors of the kitchen and pantry are 4% x 2% 
in. matched maple flooring; those of the second 
story are of % x 2% in. face edge grain North 
Carolina pine laid on a diagonal sub-floor, while 
the third story floors are of 3-in. North Carolina 
pine, blind nailed. 

The balance of the first story floors are double, 
the sub-floors consisting of 6 x % in. surfaced 
spruce flooring, laid diagonally, and over which is 
laid parquetry flooring of oak. 

The finish of the office, living room, dining room, 
hall and stairs is oak with a plain single member 


finish in the kitchen and the third story is cypress. 

The doors throughout are of the five cross-panel 
variety, and are 1% in. thick. 

The soffits of all overhanging eaves are ceiled 
with cypress ceiling. 

The side walls of the bathroom are covered with 
6-in. glazed tile, with sanitary cove, while the floor 
is laid with 11,-in. vitreous octagon tile. The bath- 
room equipment consists of an enameled iron lava- 
tory, 22 x 33 in. in size, and resting on an oval 
pedestal, a 51-ft. roll rim enameled tub with 
nickel-plated fittings, and a vitreous china syphon 
closet of Standard make. | 

On the third floor is a service lavatory, 22 x 22 
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in. in size, of enameled iron. In the kitchen is a 
20 x 30-in. enameled iron flat rim sink with com- 
pression faucets and nickel-plated strainer. In the 
basement is a wash-down water closet, and in the 
laundry is a 16 x 16 x 6 in. cast iron slop sink, with 
strainer and cast iron trap. 

All interior oak finish was given a Flemish stain, 


A Stucco-Coated Frame Residence—End View Showing 
the Outside Cobblestone Chimney 


while all interior cypress received one coat of shel- 
lac and two coats of varnish. All interior white- 
wood finish was given four coats of flat white one- 
half zinc and one-half Atlantic white lead finish. 
The white cement tile of the bathroom and kitchen 
were given two coats of “Superior White Enamel,” 
over one coat of flat white “Jap-a-lac.” All wood- 
work in the basement received two coats of lead and 
oil paint. 

All exterior woodwork not otherwise specified re- 
ceived two coats of lead and oil paint after the prim- 
ing coat. The ceilings of the porches were finished 
with a coat of bleached shellac and two coats of ex- 
terior varnish. The shingles of the roof were 
dipped 10 in. in Cabot’s shingle stain before being 
laid, and they were given a brush coat when the 
house was finished. The stucco finish received two 
coats of Cabot’s stucco stain. All tin and iron 
work was given two coats of lead and oil paint 
after the priming coat. 

The house is piped for gas and wired for electric 
lights in accordance with the rules of the Board of 
Underwriters. In the lower hall are three way- 
switches to control upper hall and vice versa; also 
a switch in the kitchen to control one light in the 
basement and a switch to control one porch light. 
In the kitchen is a 4-point enunciator with drops 
indicating side door, rear door and upper hall; 
also a buzzer with push in the dining room floor. 

The house is heated by a Richardson & Boynton 
hot water boiler of sufficient size to maintain a tem- 
perature of 70 deg. in zero weather. The pipes 
_ supplying the radiators upon the first floor run in 
the partitions and are covered with heavy asbestos. 

The residence here shown is that of Dr. Ernest 
W. Goode, at Bayside, Flushing, N. Y., and was 
erected in accordance with plans and specifications 
prepared by George J. Hardway, architect, 347 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, and the work of con- 
struction was carried out under his supervision. 
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Romanesque Architecture 


In a lecture on “The Architecture of Portugal” 
delivered not long since before the London Archi- 
tectural Association, W. H. Ward of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects pointed out that the 
earliest examples of Romanesque architecture are 
naturally found in the north, and consist of an ex- 
ceedingly simple and rude type of churches of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, with rectangular 
naves and chancels and occasionally a northern 
porch. Among other things he said: 

“After the foundation of the cathedral of Santiago 
de Compostella, which was probably modeled on S. 
Sernin at Toulouse, a more developed basilican plan, 
with a transept projecting beyond the aisles and 
apses on the east side of it, became established as 
the national type, varied in a few of the more im- 
portant later Gothic churches, such as the cathe- 
dral of Lisbon, by a chevet with radiating chapels. 
An admirable example of the Romanesque style, 
though dating from quite the close of the twelfth 
century, is the old cathedral, or Se Ve Velha, at 
Coimbra, with its austere fortress-like exterior al- 
most unpierced by windows and crowned by battle- 
ments, and its long, dimly lit nave, culminating in 
the glory of an apse rich in carving and gilding. 
All the light comes from the high west window and 
two in the domical lantern at the intersection, which, 
externally, is still clothed with a mosaic of self- 
colored tiles. Internally, the aisle walls retain the 
patterned tile lining which has been stripped from 
the piers during a recent ‘restoration.’ The piers 
have half-round engaged shafts with capitals of 
Byzantine character. There is no clerestory, and 
the barrel vault of the nave is buttressed by half- 
barrel vaults over the quadripartite aisle vaults. 


The Fireplace and Seat at the End of the Living Room 


The three apses of the old cathedral are enriched 
with alter-pieces, probably the work of a colony of 
Flemish artists, who were employed by Manoel the 
Fortunate. The central one is in wood, and consists 
of exuberant Late Gothic canopy work gilded on a 
blue ground. Those in the side apses are of stone, 
and of the Early Renaissance, executed by Flemings 
or Frenchmen. The beautiful font near the west 
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end appears to be the work of Jean de Rouen—a 
Frenchman who came to Portugal about 1521, after 
having worked upon the monument of Cardinal of 
Amboise at Rouen. 

“The transition from Romanesque to Gothic has its 
finest example in Portugal—as it has in London—in 
a church of the Knights Templars. This circular, 
or, rather polygonal, church at Thomar was built 
about 1165, and therefore probably earlier than the 
still fully-round-arched cathedral at Coimbra. The 
most important building of Early Pointed archi- 
tecture in Portugal is contemporary with the last 
two. This is the great Cistercian Abbey Church at 
Alcobaca, founded in 1165, and finished 1211, and 
begun at least by Frenchmen. 

“The influence of Northern Gothic was for a long 
time very slight in Portugal, and the thirteenth 
century, which was such a splendid building age in 
northern Europe, was almost barren here. Most of 
the earlier Pointed buildings date only from the 
fourteenth century. To this period belong many of 
the beautiful cloisters which offer one of the great 
charms of Portuguese churches. 

“The fine church of Sta Clara at Coimbra, now half- 
silted up by the floods of the Mondego, is another 
example of fourteenth century building, which, 
from its massiveness and simplicity, and the ab- 
sence of tracery, looks as if it belonged to the thir- 
teenth, or even the twelfth. Much, too, of the pic- 
turesque castle of Leiria and its beautiful ruined 
chapel was built in the fourteenth century by King 
Denis the Laborer, who earned his name by his un- 
remitting efforts to reclaim large tracts of waste 
land and plant the sand dunes. One of the first 
symptoms of Portuguese Gothic getting abreast of 
that of other countries is to be found in two beauti- 


ful altar tombs at Alcobaga, made about 1390, al- _ 


most certainly by foreign, and probably by French, 
craftsmen. They are the tombs of Dom Pedro I 
and his mistress, Inez de Castro, who was mur- 
dered in the garden near Coimbra.” 


Compressive Strength of Portland Cement 
Mortars and Concrete 


A publication has just been issued by the Bureau 
of Standards, Department of Commerce, on the 
“Compressive Strength of Portland Cement Mor- 
tars and Concretes,’’ which will be of interest to 
contractors and engineers, and, in fact, to all users 
of cement. 

Concrete differs from most structural materials 
in that it is not manufactured at a mill or plant ac- 
cording to chemical formula, under the observa- 
tion of skilled specialists, subject to rigid inspec- 
tion and test and such control as to produce a uni- 
formly homogeneous product; nor is the process of 
manufacture completed in a few hours or days, as 
in the case of steel products. Furthermore, con- 
crete is made from materials obtained from sources 
differing widely in characteristics which affect its 
quality. The proportions of the ingredients, the 
amount of water used in mixing, the thoroughness 
of mixing, the manner of placing, the atmospheric 
temperature and humidity, exposure to sun, rain 
and wind, immersion in fresh or seat water, all af- 
fect the quality of the concrete. 

All these matters are discussed in the Bureau’s 
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publication which contains the results of some 20,- 
000 tests. The general effect of variation in the 
methods of preparing the concrete is shown, and 
suggestions are given as to the proper methods to 
follow to obtain the best quality of concrete. 

Many users of cement believe that the strength 
of concrete is entirely dependent upon the quantity 
of cement used in the mixture. This is not true, as 
a mixture lean in cement but properly made may 
have much greater strength than a rich mixture 
improperly prepared. 

While there are not a great many failures of con- — 
crete structure, the majority of those which do occur 
are due to careless methods of preparing and plac- 
ing the concrete, or ignorance of the effect of varia- 
ble treatment. Most of the concrete used in build- 
ing construction work to-day is mixed with an ex- 
cessive quantity of water which permits of eco- 
nomic transportation from the mixing plant to the 
forms by means of shutes and troughs, but this ex- 
cess of water may result in reducing the strength 
50 per cent or more from that which could be ob- 
tained by using a lesser quantity of water. 

The paper states that certain generally accepted 
methods of testing aggregates and proportioning 
mixtures are incorrect and suggests methods of 
selecting concrete aggregates, proportioning the 
mixture, mixing, placing and curing. 

Copies of the publication known as Technologic 
paper No. 58, may be obtained free upon request to 
the Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 


> 


Implement Sheds for the Farm 


An attractively covered and amply illustrated 
pamphlet on Implement Sheds, written by Prof. 
K. J. T. Ekblaw of the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Illinois, is the first of a series of 
Bulletins on farm buildings being prepared by con- 
struction engineers for the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the series of nine in all on 
various buildings about the farm being so prepared 
that they can be bound in a single volume if the 
farmer wishes to preserve them for future reference. 

The publication on Implement Sheds, like the 
others which will follow it, goes deeply into the ques- 
tion of how to construct buildings for the farm of 
sufficient strength and durability to prove in the 
highest degree economical for the builder. 

The author, in addition to his technical sugges- 
tions, lays down as a general proposition the advisa- 
bility of painting the farm buildings, for preserva- 
tion against weather, insects, or other destructive 
agencies, as well as to give the farm a prosperous 
appearance. He says also that an implement shed 
can be erected in such a manner as to be simple, 
artistic, and utilitarian. His pamphlet gives hints 
for the erection of open, simple, two-story and wide 
inclosed types. It is published by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, IIl., 
and copies are sent free on request. 


The Rotch traveling scholarship has been awarded 
to R. T. Walker, a Boston architect, who will receive 
$1,500 annually for two years to defray expenses 
of a tour abroad for the study of architecture. The 
test consisted of a design for a concert hall. A sec- 
ond prize of $75 was awarded to H. Moise. 


Some Aspects of 


Modern Shingling 


The Professional Shingler and His Work—Han- 
dling the Shingles—Splitting of Wide Shingles 


By Epwarp H. CRUSSELL 


\ X J E have already stated that the professional 
shingler often prefers to get right on to 
the roof instead of working the first 
courses from a scaffold, and Fig. 15 is a photo 
showing one of these fellows just commencing his 
job. It will perhaps be noticed that he breaks open 
his bundles as he uses them, but that is only be- 
cause he is expecting some help on the job, and 
each man will be paid for the bundles he lays. 
There has been considerable discussion in the 
past regarding the speed of the professional shingler 
and the quality of his work, and while disclaiming 
any desire or intention to start an argument, the 
writer would yet like to be permitted to turn aside 
from the main subject long enough to say a few 
words upon this much-discussed topic. Let me begin 


whereabouts is at present unknown and whose very 
name has been forgotten. 

First, as to speed. I have seen two men on the 
same job—one a professional shingler, the other 
a carpenter—each put on 8,000 shingles in ten 
hours. This is the best. performance I have seen, 
but I know positively that it is nothing like a record, 
and can be and frequently is beaten. The shingles 
were of redwood, fastened with 3d common nails. 
They were laid under my supervision, and the work 
had to be first class. Rows straight, two nails to 
every shingle, the joints broken at least 1 in., and 
all shingles split that were 8 in. or more in width. 

There are many people who, never having seen 
the professional shingler at work, refuse to believe 
the stories of his speed and accomplishments. A 


Fig. 15—A Shingler Just Starting Work on a Roof 


Fig. 16—Method of Holding the Shingles by the Workman 


Some Aspects of Modern Shingling—The Professional Shingler 


by saying that I have nothing either to gain or lose 
in this matter, and that if I did not feel sure my 
readers (or at least those who are acquainted with 
my previous writings) would take my statements at 
face value I would sidestep this part of my subject 
altogether. It certainly would be foolish for any 
writer to risk whatever small reputation he might 
have for veracity and accuracy for no other purpose 
than the boosting of some nail-driving expert whose 


“*Copyrighted, 1916, Edward H. Crussell. 


favorite method of those who attempt to disprove 
the statements is to first figure how many nails are 
required to nail a certain number of shingles, and 
then, calculating one nail per second, prove by 
figures that “it can’t be done.” 

The chief thing wrong with this method of argu- 
ment is the fact that comparatively few people have 
any real idea of the length of one second and of 
what may be accomplished in that length of time by 
one who is really trying. Counting at ordinary talk- 
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ing speed it is easily possible to count one two three 
four, to the second and anyone who uses a hammer 
in his daily work ought to be able to strike light 
blows at least that fast—two blows to the nail and 
two nails to the second. 

Another argument offered is that the profes- 
sional’s work is not fully nailed, one nail to two 


Some Aspects of Modern Shingling—Fig. 17—Showing That 
Wide Shingles Do Not Always Split After Laying 


shingles, and so forth. Nailing is the least of the 
professional’s worries; he carries his nails in his 
mouth and has an educated tongue, with which he 
can push two nails at a time, point foremost, from 
between his lips as fast as he is able to drive them. 
He has practised this so often and does it so auto- 
matically that if for any purpose he needs an extra 
nail you will always find him using two. 

This is not exaggeration, but a sober fact. The 
entire process of bringing two nails from the mouth 
and driving them with four successive blows of the 
hatchet is such a mechanical one that if he should 
drive one nail into a shingle and then drop the other 
instead of reaching for one nail, as you or I might, 
he takes the two already protruding from his lips 
and drives them with exactly the same motions as 
he would if the one nail was not already in place. 
Almost invariably the professional shingler’s work 
is both faster and better than that of the carpenter, 
as any unprejudiced person would naturally expect 
it to be. 

Now why have I gone aside to discuss this 
matter? Because if we approach the solving of any 
problem with an “It can’t be done” attitude we 
have already invited failure, while if we can first get 
ourselves to believe that it has been done, and then 
assume that what one man has done another can do, 
the biggest portion of the problem is already solved. 
If therefore (this is for the younger readers) you 
wish to speed up your shingling abilities, commence 
by believing that what has been written concerning 
the professional shingler in the foregoing is true. 

Let us return to our main subject and see if we 
can discover what advantages the fellow with a 
gauge on his hatchet, carrying six or seven courses 
at once, has over the fellow using one of the other 
methods. The first saving, of course, is in the lesser 
need of chalking the line. The next is in walking 
backward and forward across the roof. But the 
biggest saving of all and the one most frequently 
overlooked is the ease with which he is able to place 
his shingles and keep the joints broken. This is 
because he has as many places to lay any shingle as 
he is carrying courses, and it would be a queer 
shingle that would not fit in one of them. The man 
carrying a single course has only one place to lay 
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his shingle, and if it doesn’t fit he must exchange 
it for another or trim it to size. 

For the actual handling of the shingles there 
are different methods used, even by the profes- 
sionals. Some prefer to take the shingles one or 
two at a time from between the roof boards, selecting 
the correct width as they do so. Others take each 
small package from between the roof boards as they 
come to it and lay it across their lap, as in Fig. 16. 
In this latter method pressing the shingles edgewise 
against the thigh will discover the widest one, and 
this is laid on the bottom course, then the next 
widest is laid on the second course, and so on. 

To keep the courses straight the far corner of 
the shingle about to be laid is gauged with the 
hatchet from the course below, while the near corner 
is kept in line with the shingle already laid in the 
same course. 

The adjustment is made almost instantly and 
automatically, and the hatchet is then turned over so 
that the head of it rests on the shingle and holds it 
in place, while the left hand goes for nails. The 
outer edge of the left hand now rests on the shingle 
and holds it so that the hatchet may be lifted. 
Between the thumb and forefinger of this hand are 
held the two nails, a slight distance apart, the outer 
nail already over the place where it is to be driven; 
as soon as the first nail has been started the hand 
moves with the other nail to its appointed place. 
All the motions are as automatic and as certain as 
those of a piano player, and, as already stated, the 
two nails are driven with four blows of the hammer 
about as fast as you can count rat-tat—rat-tat. 

No great difficulty is made of the splitting of 
wide shingles. The shingle is usually placed as if 
it was not to be split; two nails are driven into that 
half of it nearest the workman, the further edge is 
then lifted with the left hand and a tap with the 
hatchet splits the shingle. The second half is then 
moved over a little to make a joint and two more 
nails are driven into it. 

The slight extra width made by splitting a 
shingle is sometimes taken advantage of and used 


Fig. 18—Another Section of the Same Roof as That Shown 
in Fig. 17 

for increasing the width so as to give a little more 
lap to the joint, when, had it not been for the extra 
width required the shingle would not have been split. 

The splitting of wide shingles when laying them 
is an item that has received some consideration in 
the past. The idea seems to be that if they are 
not split when laid they will split afterward and 
may split directly over a joint and so cause a leak. 
That wide shingles do not always split after they 
are laid is pretty well proven by the photo Fig. 17. 
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The shingles in this picture had been on about five 
years when one day the roof caught fire from a 
defective flue. When repairing the roof the atten- 
tion of the writer was drawn to the number of wide 
shingles in it and to the fact that apparently they 
had no more tendency to split than the narrow 
ones had. 

Every shingle marked X in the photo is 12 in. 
or more in width, as may be proven by comparing 
them with the 2-ft. rule shown open on the roof, 
and not all of the wide shingles have been marked. 
The two shingles marked O had new fractures, 
proving that they had been broken either by the 
firemen or by the workman doing the repairing. 
The exposed portion of the one shown at the left 
consisted entirely of cross grain and knot, and this 
shingle should never have been laid. Fig. 18 shows 
another portion of the same roof, merely to prove 
that the wide shingles without splits were not con- 
fined to one small section of it. 

Since seeing this roof the writer leans to the 
opinion that the chief advantage obtained by split- 
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ting the shingles is about the same as that gained 
by using narrow, rather than wide, flooring, viz.: 
more nails and the swelling and shrinking divided 
amongst a greater number of joints. 

In those parts where there is a wet and a dry 
season, great care must be exercised in spacing the 
shingles. Those laid in the summer, when they are 
very dry, need to be spaced so that they may not 
swell tight and buckle up when the winter rains ap- 
pear. On the other hand, those laid when they are 
very dry, need to be spaced so that they may not 
swell tight and buckle up when the winter rains ap- 
pear. On the other hand, those laid when they are 
very wet, must be laid close and require judicious 
nailing in order that the long months of summer 
sunshine may not open up the roof and make it a 
sieve. Of course shingles, when perfectly dry, 
should not be laid close in any climate, but only 
those who have lived where the spring and fall rains 
are five months apart have any idea of how exceed- 
ingly dry shingles, and shingle roofs, may become. 

(To be continued) 


A Farm House for a Small Family 


A Design Prepared to 


Meet Requirements of 


the Southern Climate—Sleeping Porch a Feature 


described represents the results of extensive 
surveys in the South to determine the house- 
hold needs of families with reference to local agri- 
culture, climate and domestic help. The materials 
selected are those commonly used in that section of 
the country, and in the development of the plan 


[ve design of farm house here illustrated and 


portant rooms. The dresser or china closet, as it 
may be termed, opens into both rooms and results 
in the saving of a great many steps between the 
two, owing to the fact that after meals dishes may 
be passed through on the wide counter shelf to the 
kitchen, where they are washed at the sink placed 
in close proximity and amply lighted by the double 


General View of a Southern Farm House 


the aim primarily was to provide, first, a cool and 
convenient kitchen and dining room; second, bed- 
rooms and living room with the best exposure; 
third, facilities for outdoor sleeping, and fourth, an 
easily heated house—cool in summer and yet with 
sunny rooms in winter. 

The arrangement of the dining room and kitchen 
constitutes the chief feature of the plan, as in the 
case of a farm house these are two of the most im- 


Adapted to the Needs of a Small Family 


window, and then returned to the china closet where 
they are available from either side. 

The kitchen is well lighted, conveniently arranged 
and comparatively cool as kitchens go, owing to 
the fact that the range for cooking is located in a 
separate room at the rear and the windows on op- 
posite sides of the kitchen permit a cross-draft. 
In the ceiling of the cook room is a large opening 
which permits the heat and odors to escape through 
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Elevation of Dresser in Dining Room 
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Mullion Between Cooking 
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a ventilator in the gable. Near the stove, to give 
light and air, is a double casement window. A 
grated opening near the floor in the wall between 
the cook room and the kitchen closet draws air from 
below the floor and promotes circulation from the 
floor upward, thus helping to keep the lower part 
of the room cool. In winter when it is desired to 
keep the heat in the house the door between the 
cook room and the kitchen may be kept open and 
the ventilator and grate closed. The separate cook- 
ing room also insures a dining room which is cool 
and free from odors. The fuel room filled from out- 
side is conveniently at hand, thus obviating carry- 
ing in fuel every day. 

The living room occupies practically one-half the 
front of the house and is reached directly from the 
porch, no vestibule being considered necessary in 
the Southern climate. Communicating with the 
living room is a passageway leading directly to the 
screened porch at the rear. Opening from this 
passageway at the left are two sleeping rooms and 
bathroom. At the extreme left and opening out 
of both bedrooms is the sleeping porch, measuring 
9°ft5-3 ins x49 ito: 

The position of the bathroom is such that it is 
readily reached from all parts of the house, and at 
the same time is accessible from the screened porch 
without the necessity of passing through any other 
rooms. The closet opening off the screened porch 
is intended for rubber coats, boots, etc. As the 
house shown is designed to meet conditions pre- 
vailing in the South no provision was made for 
“washing up” by the farmhands, as they, as a rule, 
have their own quarters. 

In the basement is located the furnace for heat- 
ing purposes and the foundation plan clearly indi- 
cates the run of the pipes. The heater is placed 
in a pit beneath the bathroom, and the statement 
is made that the cost of installation would not 
greatly exceed that of two chimneys with two open 
fireplaces which would be necessary to heat all the 
rooms if open fireplaces were used for heating pur- 
poses. The pit is constructed of concrete and is 
made waterproof. Directly over the heater is a con- 
crete floor slab. 

The floor joists under the kitchen are 2 x 8 in. 
placed 16 in. on centers, while the floor joists for 
the other rooms are 2 x 10 in., also placed 16 in. on 
centers. The girder extending from the front wall 
of the house to the chimney base and supported on 
piers consists of two 2 x 8’s. The joists are doubled 
under bearing partitions. The joists of the sleep- 
ing porch are 2 x 6 in., placed 24 in. on centers. 

The exterior frame of the building is covered 
with clapboards laid 5 in. to the weather, while 
the 12-in. boards below the belt course are laid 8 
in. to the weather. The shingles of the roof are 
laid 4% in. to the weather. 

This Southern farm house for a small family was 
designed by M. C. Betts, architect, and the plan 
was prepared in the Office of Public Roads and 
Rural Engineering of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


— 


The word “architect” is said by the London 
Builder to have first occurred in English in a book 
bv John Shute, published in 1563. 
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Garages in Private Houses 


Automobiles at popular prices and the necessity 
for housing them in the limited space available in 
more or less congested districts has caused a builder 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., to make an interesting innova- 
tion in connection with a row of ten attached pri- 
vate houses of brick construction which he is erect- 
ing. Instead of building the garages in the usual 
place at the back of the lot he has constructed them 
in the houses themselves. To enable him to do this, 
he left, at the rear of the lots, a ten-foot concrete 
paved driveway from which a driveway somewhat 
on the style of a railroad siding leads into the base- 
ment of each house, where a roomy reinforced con- 
crete fireproofed compartment has been made for 
the automobile. This arrangement does not inter- 
fere with the laundry, heating plant, etc., and has 
the advantage of leaving a larger area of the yard 
available for garden purposes. 


Production of Abrasives in 1915 


The output of natural abrasive materials in 1915 
was valued at $1,662,055, according to figures given 
out by the United States Geological Survey. Grind- 
stones and like products valued at $648,479 were 
produced in Ohio, Michigan and West Virginia. 
Oilstones, hones, whetstones, scythestones and rub- 
bing stones valued at $115,175 were produced in 
Arkansas, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky and Pennsy]l- 
vania. Emery to the value of $31,131 was produced 
in New York. Tripoli and rotten-stone were pro- 
duced in Illinois, Missouri, Georgia and Pennsy]l- 
vania, and diatomaceous earth was produced in 
California, Connecticut, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New York, Oregon, Vir- 
ginia and Washington. Pumice to the amount of 
27,708 short tons, valued at $63,185, was produced 
in California, Kansas and Nebraska. 


Keep Your Tools Sharp 


This is old advice; every woodworker has heard 
it over and over again—he knows it by rote. But 
while this may be true, the fact remains that there 
are certain important lessons which human nature 
is slow to learn. One of these, and by no means the 
least, is that chosen for the topic of this article. 

Several strong reasons may be urged to show why 
every self-respecting mechanic, especially the wood- 
worker, should give diligent heed to this simple 
advice, says a writer in the Wood-Worker. First 
of all, a sharp tool, whether a bench or machine ~ 
tool, does its work far better than a dull one. Every 
man who has had experience in handling tools at 
all knows perfectly well that much more and bet- 
ter work may be turned out by the use of a sharp 
chisel, a keen-edged plane iron or a well-filed saw 
than is otherwise possible. A chisel with a razor- 
like edge will cut its way through a piece of wood 
almost as easily as through a lump of cheese. In 
dressing a piece of lumber, a sharp plane does not 
scrape the surface, leaving it streaky and uneven to 
the touch (as is usually the case with a dull iron), 
but leaves the wood clean, smooth and silklike in 
appearance. If you take a saw in good trim it is 
simply amazing to see with what ease it eats its 
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way through the lumber. In a word, it is a real 
pleasure to handle tools that do their work efficiently 
and well. j 

When kept in tiptop trim, the teeth of a band saw 

will eat their way through the wood, even if several 

_inches thick, as easily as if passing through a piece 
of pasteboard. On the other hand, if the teeth Le 
dull they will just scrape their way through, leav- 
ing behind a rough, ragged surface. <A dull saw 
never can produce anything like a clean, smooth 
cut. To obtain the best results, therefore, in the 
least amount of time, it always pays to take the best 
care of one’s tools. : 

The vast majority of mechanics are perfectly 
familiar with the truth here emphasized, yet every 
once in a while the expression is heard: ‘Oh, well, 
I can’t afford the time to sharpen my tools. I must 
get this job off my hands as quickly as possible.” 
And thus some continue to plod along in a bungling, 
slipshod fashion, making a botch of their work. Is 
it any wonder such mechanics are often dubbed 
“wood butchers?” The name is a most befitting 
one, because a decent job hardly ever leaves their 
hands. In the long run it would repay these reckless 
“butchers” to sacredly devote a share of their time 
to putting their tools in good cutting order. 

Time spent at the grindstone or hone is by no 
means misspent. As a result their work would 
prove of far better quality, as well as passing 
through their hands in less time. In fact, I have 
found it true in my long years of experience that 
the difference between a good and poor mechanic is 
not altogether a matter of superior skill, but is due 
in part to the better care bestowed by the former on 
the tools with which he does his work. 

The best mechanic I ever knew—a man who could 
turn out some of the finest work I ever laid eyes 
upon—was scrupulously careful to keep his cut- 
ting tools in first-class condition. He was fairly a 
crank on this matter; he would neither tolerate a 
dull tool on his bench, nor allow a fellow-workman 
to. handle either his chisels or gouges. Conse- 
quently, when a piece of work was finished and left 
his bench, it invariably bore the stamp of a mas- 
terly hand. All of this goes to prove the importance 
of the lesson I am striving to impress. 
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New Building Ordinances of Los Angeles 


During the past month or more important 
changes have been made in the building ordinances 
of Los Angeles,. Cal., the Revision Commission, of 
which J. J. Backus is president, having recently 
completed its report after two years of work and 
filed a report of 70,000 words containing a draft of 
the proposed ordinance. The latter is intended to 
codify in comprehensive form and bring up to 
date the building regulations of the city. No radi- 
cal departure has been made, as a rule, from the 
previous ordinance, such changes as are introduced 
being usually in the direction of economy and sav- 
ing to the owner, in accordance with the results 
of experience in other large cities. 

An important feature is the new section relating 
to the construction of hollow tile buildings, the new 
code permitting the use of hollow terra cotta tile 
for exterior walls in Class A, B or C buildings out- 
side of certain fire districts, up to 50 ft. or four 
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stories in height, except that party or bearing di- 
vision walls may not be of hollow tile. One-story 
dwellings may be built anywhere with exterior walls 
of hollow tile, brick or reinforced concrete not less 
than 4 in. thick, 9 ft. high from floor to plate, with 
4 ft. extra for gables; while two-story dwellings 
may have a 12-in. wall for the first story and a 
6-in. wall for the second, of hollow tile, brick or 
concrete; certain restrictions on the method of con- 
struction being included. Hollow cement blocks are 
permitted in place of hollow tile. 

The reinforced concrete section, the first work 
of the commission, was passed twenty months ago, 
and has effected a great saving of materials through 
the raising of the allowable stress on concrete, etc. 
A comprehensive ordinance relating to fire escapes, 
standpipes and automatic sprinklers, recommended 
by the commission earlier in its work, has given 
satisfaction, and both are included in the new code. 

The structural steel and structural engineering 
provisions have been considerably elaborated and 
will be of great aid to architects and engineers. 
One important change is the requirement of fire- 
proof sash and window frames within certain fire 
districts, which does away with fire shutters. Re- 
quirements for boiler. room construction have been 
made more exacting, and general stairway require- 
ments enlarged upon. 

With the report a number of recommendations 
were submitted, to be codified later if approved by 
the Council. 

ee 


New York Society of Architects 


The New York Society of Architects held its 
annual convention on May 16 at the Engineering 
Societies Building in West Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York City, when officers for the ensuing year 
were elected as follows: 


President 2% ix eee James Riley Gordon 
First: Vice-Pres . se eee ee Adam E. Fisher 
Second Vice-Pres.......0... Edward W. Loth 
Secretary. 2.a)sa pee William T. Towner 
Treasurer. o>. ote eee ee Oscar Lowinson 
Financial Steyn ee ee Ed. Wehrlin 


The present membership is 340, of which nearly 
200 were elected during the past year. 


Building Operations in Chicago 


The volume of building operations for which per- 
mits have been issued in Chicago as shown by the 
report of the city building department for the 
month of May is 73.45 per cent greater than the 
same month a year ago. There were 1207 permits 
issued, with an estimated cost of $13,707,100, as 
compared with 786 permits estimated to cost 
$7,902,900 in May, 1915. It is the largest May total 
in the history of the city. 

For the five months of the year there has been 
an increase of 67 per cent, a surprising showing in 
view of the fact that the totals for 1915 were, with 
one exception, the largest ever enjoyed by the city. 

The interesting as well as disturbing feature of 
the present year’s operations is the fact that the 
bulk of the permits taken out are for apartment 
buildings, and furnishes conclusive evidence of the 
overbuilding being done in this field. 
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for Door and. Window Treatment—Main Entrance to a Chicago Apartment House 
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Some Designs of Modern Lighting Fixtures—Courtesy of the Macbeth-Evans Glass Company 
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Court Decisions 


Determinations as to Architects’ and Contractors’ Right 
to Compensation—Time for Filing Lien Statement 


By A. L. H. STREET 


MONG the decisions lately an- 
nounced by courts of last resort, 
I find several which hold peculiar 
interest for architects and build- 
ers on account of the common- 
fact situations presented in the 
‘#1 cases adjudicated. 

When an owner unjustifiably 
(ei }4y breaks his part of a building con- 
™ tract by preventing the contract- 
ing builder from completing per- 
formance, the contractor, if he re- 
mains ready and able to perform, may recover dam- 
ages measured by the profits which he would have 
been able to have earned if he had been permitted 
to carry out the contract. So holds the California 
Supreme Court in the case of Connell vs. Higgins. 
The damages are to be computed according to the 
excess of the unpaid part of the contract price 
above the reasonable cost of completing that part 
of the work which he was prevented from per- 
forming. 

Under a mechanic’s lien statute, requiring a gen- 
eral contractor to file his notice of lien within sixty 
days following “completion” of the work, where 
work on a building is abandoned by mutual con- 
sent, notice of lien is filed in time by filing within 
sixty days after the cessation of work is agreed 
upon, according to the holding of the District Court 
of Appeal for California, in the case of Trimlett vs. 
De Coursey. 


Skill Required of Architects 


Rights of an architect to recover for professional 
services, as against objection by the employing 
owner that the services were negligently performed, 
were considered by the Supreme Court of Georgia 
in the case of Happ vs. Block. The court holds 
that, by accepting employment, an architect im- 
pliedly represents to his employer that he possesses 
sufficient taste, skill and ability to enable him to 
perform the required services at least ordinarily 
and reasonably well. 

Plaintiff contracted with defendants to prepare 
plans and specifications for the erection of a four- 
story building, and to supervise its construction. 
Part of the agreed lump sum compensation for the 
work was paid in advance, and it was stipulated 
that the remainder would be paid on completion 
of the structure. After completion of the build- 
ing, defendants accepted it and placed their tenant 
in possession, but, on it being subsequently ascer- 
tained that the basement was insufficient to resist 
seepage of water, defendants refused to pay the 
last installment due plaintiff. To his suit, brought 
to enforce payment, defendants interposed a plea 
that the defective condition of the basement was 


due to plaintiff’s negligence and unskillfulness in 
preparing the plans and in supervising the con- 
struction, and further pleaded extra expense in 
remedying the defects. Under these facts, it was 
held by the Supreme Court that, defendants hav- 
ing accepted the building, plaintiff was entitled 
to sue to recover the balance of the unpaid com- 
pensation, subject to defendants’ right to offset any 
damages resulting to them as a direct consequence 
of any negligence or unskillfulness on plaintiff’s 
part, within the general rule above stated. 


Effect of Trade Customs 


It has become a well-settled rule of law, applic- 
able to building contracts as well as agreements in 
general, that they will be interpreted in the light 
of general customs known to the parties, except so 
far as the express provisions of a contract are 
inconsistent with a custom invoked. 

This rule is recognized in the case of New Jersey 
Terra Cotta Company vs. Traves, decided by the 
Michigan Supreme Court recently. In this suit the 
company was awarded recovery on defendant’s bond 
as a building contractor for a balance due for archi- 
tectural terra cotta sold him. The material proved 
to be satisfactory to the architect, and no objection 
was made to the manner in which it was used, but 
defendant counterclaimed damages on the ground 
that the material did not comply with the plans 
and specifications, with reference to which it was 
furnished. The terra cotta was used chiefly for 
cornice work, and it is claimed that the plans showed 
the size and shape of the terra cotta pieces, indicat- 
ing a comparatively small number of large blocks, 
which could easily and inexpensively be placed in 
the walls, but that the material furnished by the 
company consisted of small blocks of such shape 
and number as to require extra labor in setting. 
Under these circumstances, the Supreme Court 
holds that it was not improper on the trial of the 
case to receive testimony of architects to show that 
it was a general custom in connection with con- 
tracts of this kind to send the plans to the terra 
cotta company, or other special material man, and 
have them adapt their construction to the archi- 
tect’s design, as shown by his plans, they furnish- 
ing the detail drawings and working plans, and 
that such course was followed in this case; that 
details and working plans were prepared by plain- 
tiff terra cotta company, submitted to the archi- 
tect, changed in some particulars, according to his 
directions, and finally approved by him before the 
terra cotta was made and shipped. 

The architect’s general plans for the building in- 
dicated, for use in the terra cotta cornice, longer 
and larger blocks than those actually used in the 
construction, showing them laid upon the wall so 
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as to project over both sides. But the architect 
testified that those places did not particularly show 
the construction—“more the design and size’— 
and that the indication of large blocks extending 
the full width was an error in drafting, as terra 
cotta work was not generally constructed in that 
way. In the construction, under the specific plans 
furnished by the company, the outward design and 
size of the cornice was the same as shown by the 
general plan, but smaller blocks were used, which 
did not project into the wall its full width, being 
braced and held by metal supports. The court con- 
cluded: 


“Whether there was a custom, its nature and Traves’ 
knowledge of it, and whether the parties contracted with 
reference to it, were questions opened to inquiry by the con- 
flicting testimony, which fairly raised an issue for the jury. 
This was not precluded by the stipulation relative to plans, 
and the general plans furnished, for specifications also were 
equally binding, and details to be approved by the architect 
were required by the specifications. This is in harmony with 
the custom sought to be proved in explanation of the contract, 
rather than in exclusion of it.” 


Performance by Contractor 


In the case of Giberson vs. Fink, the California 
District Court of Appeal decided several important 
rules, which apply to nearly every building con- 
tract. As to time of performance, it is held that 
if the agreement specifies no time the work must 
be completed within a reasonable time, and what 
is a reasonable time depends upon the circumstances 
under which the work is done in a particular in- 
stance. When a time is set for completing a five- 
room dwelling house, a delay of seven days in 
finishing the work will not be regarded as un- 
reasonable. “Ordinarily, a provision in a building 
contract specifying a definite time within which 
the structure shall be completed is to be construed 
with reference to the building proper, and that it 
shall be at the end of such time in such condition 
as to be ready for occupancy,” unless there is some 
clause in the contract excluding such interpretation. 
So the court holds that a slight delay in finishing 
a sidewalk included in a building contract is not a 
substantial breach on the builder’s part where the 
building proper is ready for occupancy in due time. 

As to deviations from the plans and specifica- 
tions, the court decides that an owner estops him- 
self to complain afterward of a change in loca- 
tion of the building on its lot, or the use of a differ- 
ent kind of material for the foundation from that 
called for by the contract, where he knows of the 
departures from the agreement at the time they 
are being made, and makes no complaint then. And 
the court further recognizes the just rule that the 
building cannot be rejected by the owner merely 
because of some slight omission, such as failure to 
construct cupboards in’a kitchen, where they can be 
supplied readily without material alteration of the 
building. It is to be inferred, however, that the 
owner could demand a deduction from the agreed 
price to cover such omissions. 


The Building Material Dealers’ Credit Associa- 
tion is the name of an organization just incorpo- 
rated at Dayton, Ohio, the purpose of which is 
stated to be “the exchange of ideas and the gen- 
eral benefit and protection that such bodies usually 
afford their members in the legitimate conduct of 
their business.” 
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Primitive Doors and Windows in South Africa 


A correspondent in South Africa writing to a 
recent issue of the Illustrated Carpenter and Builder 
of London, comments as follows on the subject in- 
dicated by the above title: 

“Window blinds are comparatively unknown in 
the small villages in the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colony. This is due to the fact that the windows 
in the houses vary so much in size and shape that 
it would not pay to stock any average-sized blinds. 
Substitutes are used, very often of a very primitive 
character. In some instances this substitute takes 
the form of a blanket that is hung over the win- 
dow. When the sun shifts round to the other side 
of the house in the afternoon the blanket is trans- 
ferred accordingly. Amongst the farmers blinds are 
unknown, as are windows. There are openings, cer- 
tainly, that can be closed up by closing the shutters, 
but there is no glass. The shutters are roughly 
made, and by no means air-tight, but as the Boer 
moves from one room to another, according to how 
the wind blows, he does not suffer from draughts. 

“The making of these shutters helped the wheel- 
wright and blacksmith, which callings, represented ~ 
in a single person, were to be found in every agri- 
cultural center, to turn to advantage many an hour 
that would otherwise have been passed in idleness. 
As a general thing the ‘guest room’ was the only 
chamber to be first adorned with these shutters, the 
rest of the rooms still having to put up with the 
home-made articles, but by degrees the other rooms 
rose to the same dignity. The painter sometimes 
gets a night’s shake-down and a shilling to help 
him on his road by giving the shutters a coat. Fail- 
ing this, there is always something else for him to 
do that will tide him over the hours of darkness, for 
the Boer is fond of vivid coloring. 

“The stranger who arrives at a Boer homestead 
and finds the shutters all up knows at once that 
there is trouble in the house and passes on. This 
trouble may not be of a serious nature; it may be that 
the vroww has burned her hands in baking the bread, 
or the ‘old man,’ as the head of every Boer home is 
called, has a touch of the ‘shakes,’ a mysterious dis- 
ease that has nothing to do with malaria, but, what- 
ever the cause, the meaning is plain,.and he who 
should ignore it would have but a chilly reception. 

“The door of a Boer homestead is made in two 
halves. The origin of this is that when the Boers 
first came into the Transvaal they were subject to 
more or less constant attacks from the Kaffirs, and 
the half door was handy. The householder could 
rest his rifle on it and obtain fairly good cover 
whilst sniping at the enemy. Old customs live long, 
and the door ‘cut in halves’ is still to be met with on 
almost every farmhouse.” 
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Aroba, a Cocobola Substitute 


Aroba is the local and trade name of a West 
Indian timber which has recently been introduced 
into the American markets. It is said that the 
aroba tree occurs in great abundance in Cuba, 
Jamaica, Trinidad and parts of the Spanish Main 
and that the wood can easily be supplied in very 
large quantities. While the wood is employed to 
some extent in general carpentry work in Cuba and 
Jamaica, its use is for fence and telegraph posts. 
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Problems in Geometrical Drawing 


Something the Progressive Carpenter and Builder 
Will Find Useful in Connection with Their Work 


By W. S. WILKIN 


\ X JHAT here follows relates to a few problems 
in geometrical drawing together with poly- 
gon scales and a table of lengths per foot 

run for a rise of from 1 in. to 25 in., all of which 

I hope may prove interesting to readers of the 

paper. The sketches show how to use the tables in 

laying out work with the steel square. Fig. 1 shows 
an equilateral triangle, which may be laid out as 

follows. Let a b represent one side. Now with b 

as center and a 0 as radius, strike an arc at c; then 

with the same radius and a as center, strike another 

are intersecting at c. Draw the lines ¢ b and c a 

and the result is the triangle. 

Fig. 2 shows how to draw one line parallel to an- 


fal b 


Fig. 1—Method of-Lay- 


ing f Ome an Fig. 3—Dividing a Line Into 
Equilateral Tri- An Equal Number of 
angle Spaces 
e - = - = ip 
126 a, oe > 
c a 
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Fig. 2—Drawing One Line Parallel 
to Another 


Mark every inch or every two inches or every foot, 
according to whatever you are using, as 1, 2, 3, etc. 
Then draw the perpendicular lines from each of 
these points. As a result the line a b will be divided 
as shown at 1’, 2’, 3’, etc. In this way the divisions 
on the line a c may be taken from the line a b or 
whichever the case may be. 

In Fig. 4 is represented a little problem in pro- 
portion done with the steel square. At A we have a 
beam or lever, as the case may be, with three holes 
in it as shown. Suppose we wish to make another 
one and to make the long end 14 in. as shown at B 
instead of 2014 in. as at A. Suppose also we wish 
to shorten the short end in proportion so as to have 


ig. 4—A Problem in Proportion { 
Solved by Means of the 
Steel Square 


5—Details of the Operation 


Fig 


Problems in Geometrical Drawing—Interesting Solutions for the Builder 


other. Let a b represent the line, then with any 
radius and a center anywhere on the line a b as at d, 
draw the arc as shown; then with the same radius, 
and any point on the line a b and ¢ as center, draw 
another arc. Now draw the line e f tangent to the 
arcs as shown and it will be parallel to a b. If the 
lines must be a given distance apart take that dis- 
tance as a radius when drawing the arcs. 

_ Fig. 3 shows a very simple problem, but one which 
comes in handy very often. Suppose we wish to 
divide the line a b into fifteen equal spaces without 
the use of the dividers. Draw the line b ¢ perpen- 
dicular to a b, then take the rule or a rod 15 ft. long 
if the work is that large, place one end at a and 
bring it around until the fifteen-mark comes at c. 


the same leverage. In Fig. 5 we show how to do it 
with the steel square. 

Take a board as a, b, c, d, and have the edge d ¢ 
straight. Draw a line square across it ase f. Now 
measure 14 in. from e to g, which represents the 
14-in. end of the lever B of Fig. 4. Next take 201% 
in. on the blade of the square which represents the 
long end of the lever a of Fig. 4 and 13% in. on the 
tongue which represents the short end of the lever 
a, and apply the square as shown in Fig. 5 so that 
the blade crosses the edge of the board at the 14-in. 
mark. Now mark the point where the blade crosses 
the line e f which is about 9 in. from e and repre- 
sents the short end of the lever B of Fig. 4. 

In order that the reader may more clearly grasp 
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the principle involved, I have measured on the edge 
of the board 201% in. as shown, and on the line e f 
131% in. from e, which represents both ends of the 
lever A. It will be seen that a line drawn from one 
of these points to the other is parallel with the blade 
of the square. It will be seen that: 

e 204% :e€14::e€18%: eg 

This method is accurate, but, of course, a small 
drawing is not as accurate as it might be. It should 
be a little over 9 in. 

Suppose now we wish to make another lever 17 in. 
between two outside holes, as shown at C of Fig. 4, 
and wish to make it in proportion to the lever A. 
We must locate the center hole, and to do this make 
ab 17 in. as in Fig. 6. Next draw b c perpen- 
dicular to a b. Take a as center and 3334 in. as 
radius. This is the length of the lever A. Mark 
atc. Draw a line from atoc. Mark at d 201% in. 
from a; then from d to ¢ will be 1314 in. Draw the 
line d e parallel to c 6 and e will be the point for 
the center hole, which makes the long end about 
10%% in. and the short end about 65%, as at C Fig. 4. 

In Fig. 7 is indicated a good method of drawing 
an egg-shaped oval. With o as center and radius 


TaBLeE No. 1—SHow1ne Pontyeon Scaute Burr Joint WHEREIN 12” on 
TONGUE AND BLADE Gives CuT For Five Sipks AND THE TONGUE 
Gives CUT FOR ALL THE REstT 


Sides Central Angle Blade 
3 120° 2035 
4 90° 0 
5 1p) 333 
6 60° 203% 
4 51°26’ 153 
8 45° 12 
9 40° 104 

10 36° 88 

11 32°44’ 7H 

12 30° 6 


TaBLe No. 2—SHow1ne Poryeon Scare Miter Joint; 12” on Tonaun 
AND BLaDE Gives Cut ror OuTsIDE oR TO MiTER Puatn, Tonaur 
Gives Cut ror INSIDE oR TO Mirer Rarrer, Except LENGTH 
PER Foor Run Must BE TAKEN ON TONGUE INSTHAD oF 12 


Sides B Angle T Angle Blade 
3 30° 60° 2025 
4 45° 45° 12 
5 54° 36° 823 
6 60° 30° 618 
7 64°17 25°43/ 535 
8 67°30’ 22°30’ 4% 
9 70° 20° 4 

10 ips 18° 33 
11 73°38" 16°22" 3H 
12 75° 15° 3a 


Problems in Geometrical Drawing—Various Tables of Special Value to the 


equal to half.the width of the required oval, draw 
the circle a c b a. Erect the perpendicular o c 
and draw the lines a c e and bcd. Now with db as 
center and b a as radius, draw the arc ad. Next 
with a as center and the same radius draw the arc 
eb. Again with c as center and c d as radius draw 
the arc d e which completes the oval. 

In order to fully understand the steel square it is 
necessary to know something about geometry and 
geometrical drawing, and in this and another arti- 
cle I have, I think, explained enough to give the 
reader not already familiar with it a fair idea of 
lines, angles, etc. 

The steel square is nothing more or less than a 
right triangle with the diagonal side left off to be 
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put on by the user with the base and perpendicular 
—blade and tongue—marked off in inches, etc. The 
diagonal side is made either by placing little metal 
attachments, commonly called stair gages, on the 
blade and tongue, or by using a straight piece called 
fence, and hereafter I shall speak of it as a fence. 
By shifting the fence from one position to another 
on the blade and tongue we can make any right 
triangle imaginable, but we must know what figures 
to use in order to obtain the angle desired. 

Herewith are presented three tables which I made 
several years ago, and have found them very handy 
at times. Tables No. 1 and No. 2 relate to polygon 
scales, while Table No. 3 gives the length per foot 
run for a rise from 1 in. to 25 in. 

Table No. 1 is a polygon scale for butt joint for 
regular polygons from three to twelve sides, and 
according to it take 12 in. on the tongue and the 
blade will give the cut for five sides. The tongue 
gives the cut for all the rest. The columns marked 
“Sides” give the number of sides in the polygon. 
The next column marked “Central Angle” gives 
the number of degrees contained in each of the 
angles formed by drawing lines from the corners 
of the polygon to the center, as in Fig. 11. This 
diagram shows one-half of a pentagon, or five-sided 
figure. The central angle is 72 deg., which is found 
by dividing 360, the number of degrees in a circle, 
by the number of sides in the polygon. 

In the third column headed “Blade’”’ will be found 
the number to take on the blade with 12 on the 


TaBLe No. 3—SHowrne LenetsH per Foor Run 


Rise Length Fraction Gain 
1. 12.0416” . oy” 0416” 
ph 12.1655” sy” 1655” 
3” 12.3693” a” 3693” 
ca 12. 6491” #” - 6491” 
5 1 
6” 13.4164” 33” 1.4164” 
i 13.8924” $3” 1.8924” 
St 14. 4222” i” 2.4222” 
9 ih 

10” 15.6205” a” 3.6205” 
uit 16.2788” yy” 4.2788” 
12” 16.9706” 3” 4.9706” 
13” 17.6918” 44” 5.6918” 
ses 18.4391” i” 6.4391” 
15” 19. 2094” a” 7.2094” 
16” 20 

Le, 20.8087” #R” 8.8087” 
18” 2126833” ah 9.6333” 
19” 22.4722” 25 10.4722” 
20” 23.3238” ts” 11.3238” 
21” 24.1868” 3” 12.1868” 
oor 25.0599” ye” 13.0599” 
23” PAS 9422” te, 13.9422” 
24” 26.8328” peg 14.8328” 
25” 27.7308” 33” 15. 7308” 


Builder 


tongue to give the angle for the butt joint, as 
shown in Fig. 8. The heel of the square must 
point toward the outside of the polygon for all ex- 
cept the triangle because for the sides of a triangle 
forming an acute angle the heel must be turned in. 

Fig. 8 represents a hexagon which has six sides. 
Referring to Table No. 1 we find that for six sides 
we take 20 25/32 on the blade and 12 on the 
tongue and the tongue gives the cut for the butt 
joint, as shown in the drawing. 

Now suppose we desire to cut pieces for a penta- 
gon which has five sides, as in Fig. 11. In Table 
No. 1 we see that for five sides it gives 3 29/32 for 
the blade; taking this on the blade and 12 on the 
tongue, the table shows the blade gives the cut for 
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five sides, as shown at A in Fig. 11. If we wanted 
to cut on the tongue for five sides we should take 
about 37 on the blade, and as the blade is only 25 
in. long I take 3 29/32 on the blade and cut by it. 
It will be seen in Fig. 11, at B, that by taking the 
same figures as for the butt joint the blade also 
gives the central angle of 72 leg.; also it will be 
geen at A in Fig. 10 that by taking the same fig- 
ures on the square as we used in Fig. 8, the tongue 
gives the central angle as if we were making a 
hexagon floor and the joist b ran all the way 


through. The tongue would give the cut on the 


joist a to fit against b. 

Referring now to Table No. 2 it says take 12 on 
the tongue and the blade gives the cut for outside, 
or to miter plate, while the tongue gives the cut for 
inside or to miter rafter, except per foot run must 
be taken on the tongue instead of 12. The first col- 
umn gives the number of sides; the second column, 
B angle, gives the angle a blade makes with a line 
or the edge of a board; the third column, T-angle, 
is the angle between the tongue and the edge of the 
board, while the fourth column gives the figures to 
take on the blade for the different polygons. 

Suppose it is desired to miter a hexagon. We 
look in Table No. 2 for six sides and we find 6 15/16 


Fig. 


Fig. 6—Another Phase 
of the Problem 
in Fig. 4 
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Referring now to Fig. 12 we have 12 on the 
tongue and 10 1/16 on the blade—the angle for 
nine sides, according to Table No. 1. The tongue 
gives an angle of 40 deg., which is the central 
angle, also the outside angle. The blade gives an 
angle of 50 deg. between the blade and the horizon- 
tal line. The tongue gives an angle of 50 deg. be- 
tween it and the perpendicular line, while the blade 
gives an angle of 40 deg. between it and the per- 
pendicular. The four angles together make 180 
deg., or two right angles. 

This is the case no matter how we apply the 
square, as will be seen in Fig. 18. We have 12 on 
the tongue and 615/16 on the blade, which gives 
the butt joint for twelve sides and the miter joint 
for six sides. The tongue gives an angle of 30 
deg. and 60 deg., and the blade gives an angle of 
60 deg. and 30 deg.; also the blade makes an angle 
of 120 deg. from the line on the right as shown, 
and the tongue makes an angle of 150 deg. from 
the horizontal line on the left. 

The fractions given in all three of the tables are 
intended to be the nearest thirty-second of an 
inch and while they may not be perfect they are 
near enough for most practical purposes and by the 
use of the tables many angles may be found. 


Fig. 8—A Hexagon 


Problems in Geometrical Drawing—Some Solutions of Special Value to the Builder 


for the blade and 12 for the tongue: the blade gives 
the cut as shown in Fig. 9. If we want to put in 
short floor joists, as at B, Fig. 10, we take the same 
figures as in Fig. 9, but according to Table No. 2 
we cut by the tongue instead of by the blade. 

To miter five sides Table No. 2 gives 8 23/32 on 
the blade and 12 on the tongue. The blade gives the 
cut, as shown at C in Fig. 11. 

The miter cut for an octagon is 421/32 on the 
blade and 12 on the tongue; the B-angle, that is, 
the angle between the blade and the line on which 
the square is applied is 67 deg. 30 sec., as shown 
in Fig. 14, and the T-angle, that is, the angle be- 
tween the tongue and the line on which the square 
is applied has 22 deg. 30 sec., as shown; now 

67° 30’ + 22° 30’ = 90° © 
or one right angle, and it will be seen all through 
Table No. 2 that B-angle + T-angle = 90 deg. 

In Table No. 1 the central angle is the same as 
the outside angle, as will be seen at A and B in 
Figs. 11 and 8, and the angle at A in Fig. 10. 


Table No. 3 is very handy for connecting inclined 
work such as rafters, hoppers, etc. The first col- 
umn gives the rise per foot run; the next column 
the length in inches and decimals; the third column 
the equivalents of the decimals to the nearest 
thirty-second, and the fourth column gives the gain. 

For a rise of 9 in. to the foot the length is 15 in. 
and the gain is 3 in.; that is, the slope length is 
3 in. longer than the run. For a rise of 12 in. 
to the foot the length is 16.9706 in., or 16 31/32 in., 
often called 17 in. 

If B, Fig. 10, was a rafter with a rise of say 
10 in. to the foot and it was to be cut against the 
hip, Table No. 2 says take the length per foot run 
on the tongue instead of 12; so we look in Table 
No. 3 and we find that for 10-in. rise the length is 
155% in., so we take this figure on the tongue and 
6 15/16 on the blade and apply, as in Fig. 10 at B. 

We cannot always use these tables, for occa- 
sionally the rise per foot run is not in even inches 
and the corner of a building is often-an odd angle. 
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We must then make a drawing of the corner on a 
board or elsewhere and know how to use the Square 
accordingly. : 

If the run and rise come out in even numbers 
Table No. 3 can be used to find the length of the 
rafters. Suppose, for example, we have a run of 10 
ft. and a rise of 8 in. per foot run, then to get the 
length of rafter we look in the length column in 
Table No. 8 and find 14.4222 in. as the length per 
foot run. For a 10-ft. run we have therefore: 

14.4222 10 = 144.222 in. 
the length of rafter, or 12 ft. 7/32 in. 


~— 


Drawings Are Not Architecture 


We are told on excellent authority that a written 
play is not a play at all. It is only a book of di- 
rections for bringing one into existence. Similarly 
a set of plans does not constitute an architect’s out- 
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and cabinetmakers, carvers and decorators, work- 
men of all kinds—whose only aim in life is ap- 
parently to deviate from the plans as much as pos- 
sible. These mechanics can so mutilate and distort 
a design that the result may be very different from 
the architect’s conception, which remains a dream 
that the public will never know. 


Annual Waste of Wood 


According to the Forest Service of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture the output of waste in 
the form of sawdust, shavings, slabs and other 
wood refuse of the more than 48,000 saw mills in 
the United States is estimated at 36,000,000 cords 
per year. Perhaps one-half of this so-called waste 
product is not, strictly speaking, wasted, but serves 
a useful purpose as fuel under the boilers. Much 
of the remaining 18,000,000 cords not only serves 
no useful purpose, but in most cases is a source of 
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Fig. 9—Mitering a Hexagon 
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Fig. 12—Diagram Showing 
How to Obtain the 


Joint 
Angle for Nine 


Sides 


Fig. 10—Diagram Showing Cen- 
tral Angle as in Lay- 
a Hexagon 
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Fig. 11—One Half of a Pentagon or 
Five-Sided Figure 
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Fig. 14— The Miter-Cut 
for an Octagon 
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put any more than a copy of his specifications. Like 
a play, the plans are merely the directions for 
producing something. A drawing, be it ever so at- 
tractive and convincing, is only a promissory note 
which binds its maker to deliver in the concrete 
what is stated on its paper face, said Arnold W. 
Brunner, in an address before the National Insti- 
tute of Arts and Letters. Sometimes it may be 
well to pause and consider if the author has suffi- 
cient funds in his mental bank to make good. 

Like the dramatist, certain forces stand between 
the architect and his audience. I am told that 
dramatic authors often find difficulty in maintain- 
ing their conception and persuading managers, pro- 
ducers and actors to follow their ideas and faith- 
fully interpret them. The architect has his in- 
terpreters, too. Masons and carpenters, plasterers 


inconvenience and danger, at the same time costing 
the mill time and money. 

Saw mill waste is disposed of in various ways, 
and at present the Forest Service is working on the 
problem of the utilization of the waste in such a 


_ way that it will pay for its disposition. 


Galvanized corrugated iron in sheets is much used 
for roofing and as a covering for sides of buildings, 
walls of inclosures, partitions, etc., in the larger 
towns of the Dominican Republic. 


The fossil coral of the Fiji Islands is said to be 
the best building stone in the world. When first 
cut it is almost as soft as cheese, but it solidifies 
in the air until it is as hard as granite. 


Hints for Removing Stains from 
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Wood 


How Small Articles May Be Bleached—Direc- 
tions for Taking Out Weather-Surface Stains 


must be observed to make a successful job 

and to prevent the after-effects from the 
bleaching materials and chemicals. Soft wood or 
close-grained woods, such as pine, etc., require 
bleaching at times as well as hard woods, and the 
treatment of either of those woods is almost similar. 
The stains usually required to be bleached out of 
wood are as follows: Weather or water stains, al- 
kali stains, color stains, particularly aniline stains, 
dog and cat urine stains, iron rust stains, etc. The 
bleaching out of rust stains and dog’s urine has 
been difficult and has so far withstood all usually 
employed methods, but, nevertheless, it is an easy 
matter. 


ale: bleach stains out of wood a number of points 


Hard Woods Difficult to Bleach 


The hard woods which are easily affected by the 
weather by alkalines, etc., and which are difficult to 
bleach, says a writer in the Painters’ Magazine, in- 
clude all woods containing tannic acid in a larger or 
lesser degree, and include oak, mahogany, cypress, 
birch, cherry, chestnut, walnut, ash, etc. All sappy 
or white woods are more easily bleached, such as 
pine, spruce, hemlock, whitewood, poplar maple, 
bass, gum, and similar woods. 

As mostly all of the wood to be bleached has 
some kind of a finish it is of importance to have 
the finish thoroughly removed before starting the 
bleaching process. In the case of using a remover 
containing oil or wax, a final cleaning must be done 
with soda water or alcohol, to remove all traces of 
the wax and to allow the bleaching material to af- 
fect the wood and to penetrate. As all methods for 
bleaching wood are based on water-soluble chemi- 
cals, it is impossible to avoid the sponging up of 
the wood or the raising of the fiber of the wood. 


How to Bleach Small Articles 


To bleach small articles, it is advisable to have a 
wooden tank made of sufficient size to immerse the 
articles to be bleached, which also would make a 
more perfect job and save a good deal of the bleach- 
ing material, although this is very low priced. The 
tank for this purpose must be properly joined. No 
nails or other iron parts should be used on it, and 
the joints should be bound with white-lead putty or 
casein. A porcelain-lined metal tank would also 
answer the purpose, or a rubber-coated tank would 
be advisable. 

For ordinary bleaching of surface-weather stains 
the following solution is sufficient: One pound oxalic 
acid dissolved in one to one and one-half gallons of 
hot water. For a more deep-rooted stain an addi- 
tion of strong white vinegar, or still better, acetic 
acid, is required, and the bleaching liquid should be 
applied as hot as possible, repeating the application 
of same until sure that the bleach has gone as deep 


into the wood as the stain itself. After bleaching, 
it is required to thoroughly wash the surface, and 
an extra sponging off with vinegar is essential. 

To bleach aniline stains apply a strong solution 
of chloride of lime and after a while wash off with 
clean water, after which apply the oxalic acid 
method as above given. If the stains do not yield to 
this treatment, apply a solution of tartaric acid, and 
treat afterward as above. 


Removing Rust Stains 


For rust stains the same method is to be used, 
but in bad cases, instead of using tartaric acid, di- 
luted hydrochloric acid, or a solution of citric acid 
will do the trick. The chloride of lime method is 
to be used for dog or cat urine stains. In all cases 
the oxalic treatment afterward is required. 

The methods, therefore, of removing such stains 
are simple enough, but great care must be observed 
in the handling of those chemicals, as all of them 
are more or less dangerously poisonous. 

In refinishing the wood, the following is to be 
strictly observed to make a perfect job, and par- 
ticularly if the wood has to be filled or stained to 
avoid a spotted or clouded appearance of the finish. 
After thoroughly cleaning and drying of the 
bleached surface, do not sandpaper, but apply a thin 
coat of shellac which must be pure, greatly reduced 
with alcohol, about one-half the strength of the reg- 
ular article used for finishing. Allow twenty-four 
hours, or as long as possible, for the shellac to dry, 
after which sandpaper, and only then start the 
staining, filling or whatever finish is required. The 
shellac, be it ever so much reduced, will harden the 
raised fibers of the wood, and by sandpapering (or 
using steel wool) they will cut the fibers off short, 
making a perfectly smooth surface; furthermore, 
the softer parts of the wood will absorb the shellac 


“to some extent, preventing the stain or colored filler 


to accumulate in those parts more than on other 
sections of the surface, and will give a more uni- 
form finish. This is particularly important and ap- 
parent where cross-cuts of the wood are intended 
to show a uniform finish or color with the balance 
of the job. This treatment with shellac is intended 
for exterior as well as interior work, and is in no 
way detrimental for the best exterior work, pro- 
viding the guaranteed pure shellac is used. 


Aniline Stains 


If aniline stains are not intended to be removed, 
but it is wished to prevent them from striking 
through subsequent coating, particularly enamel or 
paint, etc., the following method is suggested for 
making stains permanent: Take 1 lb. of green cop- 
peras (ferro-sulphide) and dissolve in 1 or 2 gal. of 
hot water. Add to it one-half the quantity of alum 
and apply one to two coats of this over the surface. 
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A [wo-Family House of Hollow. Tile 


Each Apartment Designed to Secure Utmost Privacy 
—Stucco Finish—Construction Partially Fireproof 


evince in the subject of the Two-Family 

House has caused us to present a dwelling 
of this type as the subject of our colored supple- 
mental plate. The house has been designed for a 
lot with a frontage of 40 ft. and with the idea in 
view of compactness in plan, comfort in size and 
number of rooms, privacy, partial fireproof con- 
struction, etc. 

According to the specifications of the architect, 
the foundation walls are to be of concrete, 10 in. 
thick, supported on footings of the same thickness 
and extending 6 in. beyond each side of the walls 
above. All concrete to be mixed in the proportions 
of one cement, three sand and five of broken stones. 


[Te interest which builders and architects 


The Framing Timbers 


All framing timbers are to be of spruce with gird- 
ers 4 x 8 in., plates 4 x 4 in., and the first and sec- 
ond floor beams 2 x 10 in., placed 16 in. on centers 
and braced with 2 x 2-in. cross bridging spaced 5 ft. 
on centers. The beams will be set on terra cotta 
slabs 1 in. thick, which are to serve as bearing 
plates. These slabs are also to be used for work- 
ing up levels and story heights where the blocks 
do not work out correctly. All openings are to be 
spanned by lintels, using special lintel blocks rein- 
forced with bars and concrete. Concrete or hollow 


tile blocks will be used for the construction of porch. 


and entry columns. The second floor ceiling 
beams and roof rafters are to be 2x8, all placed 
20 in. on centers. The interior partitions are to 
be built up of 2 x 4 studding covered with wood 
lath and the studs are to be doubled at all openings. 


The Exterior Walls 


All exterior walls are to be of terra cotta hollow 
tile blocks, 8 x 12 x 12 in. set in a mortar consist- 
ing of one part cement to three of sand, with not 
more than 10 per cent of the mass by volume of 
well slacked lime. The tile is to be thoroughly 
wet before applying the stucco, which is to be two- 
coat work throughout. The scratch coat is to con- 
sist of one part Portland cement, three parts sand 
and not more than 10 per cent lime putty. It shall 
be at least a half-inch thick and applied under 
pressure. The finish coat shall consist of one part 
cement, two parts sand and shall be 114 in. thick. 

The roof plates are to be bolted to the hollow tile 
walls every five feet. The roof is to be covered 
with sheathing boards over which is to be placed a 
layer of tarred roofing felt, upon which, in the 
sloping parts, is to be laid dark green slate exposed 
5% in. to the weather, and in the rear portion tin is 
to be used, the tin to have a good coat of metal 
paint before being laid. Leaders for front gutter 
to be carried down in the hollow tile. 


The chimney, which takes care of both the heat- 
ing systems and the fireplaces in the living rooms, 
is to be built of brick and have four flues lined with 
vitrified flue lining. 

The exterior woodwork is to be of clear white 
pine, and all interior trim may be of cypress, pine 
or birch. 


Arrangement of Rooms 


An inspection of the floor plans shows that special 
attention has been given to the privacy of each 
apartment; each family having its own separate 
entrance, rear kitchen, separate cellar and yard 
with entrances thereto, and separate furnace. 

Each apartment is entered through a reception 
room which leads into a good sized living room, 
the main feature of which is a fireplace. The recep- 
tion room also opens through French casement 
doors onto a private porch. The living room is 
separated from the dining room by a cased open- 
ing. The kitchen is reached by way of the pantry, 
and also from the small hall out of which opens 
the bath room and sleeping rooms. The refrigera- 
tor space is conveniently placed and a private stair- 
way leads to the cellar. A sleeping porch can be 
reached through French casements from either the 
kitchen or rear bed room. 

The cellar extends under the entire building and 
is to have a 4-in. concrete floor with a smooth 
cement finish. 

All rooms are to be plastered, the plaster being 
applied direct to the hollow tile walls as the blocks 
are arranged to receive it. The living room is to 
have a sand finish. 

All floors are to be brought to a smooth finish, 
filled and varnished. The living and dining rooms 
to receive an additional coat of wax. 


The Interior Trim 


The interior trim is to be stained and finished 
flat. The living and dining room walls and ceiling 
are to be tinted, the bed room walls papered and 
the kitchen and pantry trim to be painted three 
coats of white flat paint. 

All sheet metal work is to be painted on both 
sides before it is laid and all leaders are to be of 
galvanized iron. 

A good system of plumbing is to be installed with 
simple fixtures, using a galvanized iron enameled 
sink and a three-part wash tray of soapstone or 
enameled iron. All the plumbing is to be exposed, 
the rough pipes being painted with enamel paint. 

The bathroom is to contain an iron enameled bath 
tub, the water closet to have a china bowl with hard- 
wood seat and high tank, and the washstand a 
china bowl and marble top. All exposed pipes are 
to have a nickel-plated finish. Fixtures are to be 
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supplied with hot and cold water, the former being 
supplied by means of a gas water heater. 

The hardware is to be of a neat, plain bronze 
finish. 

The lighting is to be by means of electricity or 
gas. The living room is to contain two drop 
pendants, the dining room to have one ceiling light 
and one side wall light. All other rooms are to have 
one light each. 

Each apartment is to be heated by a steam heat- 
ing system with radiators located in all rooms ex- 
cepting the kitchen and it shall be of sufficient size 
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to properly heat the rooms in zero weather. Cook- 
ing will be by gas or electricity. 

The architect computes the cubical content of the 
house as 39,777 cu. ft. and places the unit cost at 
20c. per cubic foot. 

The total figures of cost include a contractor’s 
profit of 10 per cent, but do not include the cost of 
lighting fixtures, gas range or gas water heater. 

The two-family house here shown was designed 
by Arthur Weindorf, Long Island City, N. Y., or 
care of THE BUILDING AGE, 239 West Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York City. 


Arrangement of Sliding Partitions 


The Flush Door Partition, Which Is One of 
the Three Principal Types—Various Details 


By E. J. G. 


ing large openings in the flush door partition. 
Fig. 20 represents an interior view of one of 
the new Philadelphia schools in which twenty-four 
of these partitions are used. The partitions can be 
arranged so that when opened, the doors are moved 
back into pockets and completely concealed or the 
partition may be composed of one stationary door 
and a.number of sliding doors, all when opened oc- 
cupying a position alongside the stationary door. 
In Figs. 21 to 23 are shown floor plans and eleva- 
tions, the first of which shows a partition in which 


[os best and most substantial method of clos- 


Fig. 20—Good Method of Closing Large Openings is by the 
Use of Flush Door Partitions as Shown 


PHILLIPS* 


tracks for all of the other doors require compound 
curves to bring the doors into line with the first 
door. The meeting stiles of smaller doors are 
usually tongued and grooved, but for the larger 
doors, metal astragals are generally used. The 
detail Fig. 24 shows the metal astragal applied to 
doors 21% in. thick and also joint for smaller doors. 

In school rooms it is common practice to build 
blackboard panels in the doors. 

A small door hinged to the jamb at “K’” is used 
to close the opening into the pocket when the doors 
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Fig. 21—Plan and Elevation of Partition in Which the Doors 
Slide Into a Pocket 


Arrangement of Sliding Partitions—The Flush Door Type 


all of the doors slide into a pocket at one side of the 
room. The width of the doors is not limited by the 
equipment, but all of the doors should be the same 
width except the first and last doors. The outer 
stiles of these doors should be made slightly wider 
to allow for the lap over the jamb. By using a 
wider stile, the appearance of the partition is im- 
proved because the exposed parts of all the stiles 
will be the same width. Each door has its own 
track, that of door No. 1 being straight, but the 
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have been withdrawn. It may be arranged to lock 
to door No. 1 and so prevent any unauthorized per- 
son from meddling with the partition. When the 
doors are moved back into the pocket, the front edge 
of door No. 1 should stop flush with the jamb, the 
other doors sliding back far enough to permit the 
small hinged door to be swung into position and 
locked to the front edge of the door No. 1. This 
locks the partition in the open position. 

A flush floor bolt should be used at the bottom of 
each door, at the side farthest from the pocket. 
Each door should also be provided with a flush pull. 
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The second plan, Fig. 22, illustrates the use of the 
stationary panel instead of the pocket and is of 
course similar in size and design to the sliding doors. 

The third plan, Fig. 23, illustrates doors sliding 
toward both sides of the room and obviously either 
the pocket or the stationary panel may be used. 

When it is necessary to provide a means of com- 
munication between the rooms separated by the par- 
tition, a wicket door should be built in one of the 
sliding doors, as shown in door 1, of Fig. 21, or 
preferably in the stationary panel if this is used, as 
in Fig. 22. A steel bar threshold as previously 
described, should be used. Hinges, locks and other 
hardware are similar to that suggested for the 
service doors under parallel door partitions. 

Vertical cross-sections of two styles of overhead 
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Fig. 24—Detail of Metal Astragal 
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Fig. 22—Another Plan Showing the Use of the Stationary 
Panel Instead of the Pocket 
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sections shown. The track brackets are generally 
spaced not to exceed 24-in. centers except for very 
light doors. 

When erecting the track and brackets, care 
should be used to follow the plans furnished by the 
manufacturer, showing proper spacing and location 
of tracks and brackets. Strike a chalk line over 
the center line of each track and bore the bolt 
holes on this line through the header. The end 
brackets are provided with bumper lugs which en- 
gage corresponding lugs on the hanger apron or 
a stop attached to the door. These limit the move- 
ment of the doors and stop them in the correct 
location. 

The tracks, as will be noted, are entirely en- 
closed with steel casings and soffits, excepting nar- 
row slots or openings in the soffits for the pen- 
dant bolts of the hangers to travel in. The cas- 
ings and soffits are attached to the brackets with 


Fig. 25—Cross Section Showing the Tracks Attached to 
Wooden Headers 
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Fig. 23—Plan of a Partition Where the Doors Slide Toward Both Sides of the Room 
Arrangement of Sliding Partitions—The Flush Door Type 


construction are given in Figs. 25 and 26. These 
being typical, will vary according to local condi- 
tions and they are given only as suggestions. In 
Fig. 25, the tracks are attached to wood headers 
and in Fig. 26 steel and concrete construction is 
shown. Two sizes of tracks are illustrated, either 
one of which may be used with wood or steel sup- 
porting members. The distance from top of doors 
to header is 5 1/16 in. and 4 in. The tracks are 
located on 8-in. centers for any thickness of door 
up to 2% in. For thicker doors the center distance 
varies an amount equal to the increase in the thick- 
ness .of the doors. 

The track brackets should be attached with 
through bolts and the header should be cased up 
in such a manner that access to the nuts may be 
had, should it be necessary to remove the track. 
Notice that this is provided for in both cross- 


small machine screws, tapped holes having been 
provided in the brackets for this purpose and may 
be finished to match the doors and trim. . 

Four-wheel hangers for the larger size track or 
eight-wheel hangers for the smaller size track are 
suitable for doors weighing up to 600 lbs., but for 
heavier doors, eight-wheel hangers for the larger 
size track should be used. These hangers are con- 
structed with knuckle jointed frames in order to 
take the truck curves easily. The side plates which 
are attached to the door are designed to reinforce 
and tie the top rail and stiles of the door to- 
gether. To get the full advantage of this feature, 
the stiles should be 7 in. wide. The hangers must be 
located properly on the door, the distance from the 
edge of the door to the center of the hanger vary- 
ing from 8% in. to 12% in. according to the style 
hanger used. 
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These partitions are used as high as 16 or 18 
ft., but considering the fact that in moving high 
doors, the force is applied a considerable distance 
below the center of the door it is wise to make 
high doors reasonably wide to overcome any ten- 
dency to kick up and bind when moving into posi- 
tion. 

If desired the floor guides shown in Fig. 27 may 
be used. Two rollers are set into the bottom of 
each door, one directly under the pendant of the 
door hangers. The guide track is formed of steel 
wearing strips filled in with %<-in. hardware floor- 
ing between. This may be built in to form a raised 
threshold or it may be finished flush with the main 
floor, according to structural conditions. It is es- 


sential to locate the curves exactly beneath the 
curved track above. 
The flush door partition, 


though perfectly 
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Fig. 26—Detail Showing the Concrete Construction 


Fig. 27—Showing Use of Floor Guides 
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used strictly pure lead, colors and oil. The cause 
for blistering has been attributed by many painters 
and laymen alike to early painting in seasons, paint- 
ing during the hot months of July and August, 
others to autumn painting, and some to the damp 
weather and at times to the fog. It is a mistaken 
idea: all blistering is caused from fat or old paint, 
foreign to pure or fresh paint. 

There are blisters caused by inner dampness from 
within, priming while building is under construc- 
tion, wood not thoroughly dry, or wet plaster on 
the inside, leaks from gutters, and in some cases 
from pitch and sap, but these are not the most 
prevalent. If the under coats are not dried, but 
sticky, or if the work has been painted with a 
paint that was fat, old oil, mineral oil, fish oil, 
too much yellow ochre, or any material foreign 
to linseed oil and lead, the work will blister, not- 
withstanding the fact that it was done according to 


Fig. 28—Plan of Large School, Showing Four Classrooms and 
Corridor Converted Into an Assembly Hall 


Arrangement of Sliding Partitions—The Flush Door Type 


adapted for the smaller opening, is especially use- 
ful for large openings such as occur between two 
main rooms in public schools or churches. This is 
well illustrated in Fig. 28 which is a plan of part of 
a large Connecticut school. Four classrooms and 
corridor are converted into a large assembly hall 
by moving six flush door partitions. This is a 
good example of the efficient use of floor space. 


Blistering and Cracking of Paint 


There is no class of work that is so annoying 
and damaging to the painter’s reputation, says 
John W. Luthe, in a paper read before the Master 
House Painters’ and Decorators’ International As- 
sociation of the United States and Canada, as the 
blistering and cracking of paint on outside work. 

Blistering is more prevalent than scaling and 
cracking, and the cause is not generally understood 
by customers and painters, many painters assuming 
responsibility for the blistering, although having 


the best paint catechism, pure materials, July, 
August, or any other month included. 

A priming, second or third coat of paint, com- 
posed of fresh white-lead and turpentine and oil, 
applied in just ordinary weather, will not and can 
not blister, but any old left-over paint, fish oil or 
petroleum oil, fatty turpentine, or too much yellow 
ochre, especially the cheap grade, ground in some 
non-drying oil, will blister after becoming painted 
over, although the coating was pure white-lead and 
colors and oil. 

Has anyone ever noticed, in opening some of the 
blisters, that the underneath or the coats that were 
separated were shiny, glossy, and that the under- 
coat was mostly of an ochre shade or composed of 
considerable ochre and black? 

For many years the writer’s attention has been 
attracted to store fronts, sash, front doors and trim- 
mings of houses or houses painted in dark colors, 
especially those shades composed of ochre, black, 
red and green, all blistered and some parts sticky. 
Having come in contact with many old-time paint- 
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ers in years past, and become very familiar with 
their shop methods and materials used for priming, 
this same old method is still found to be in use in 
some of the shops which believe that the older the 
oil and paint the better the job will be. 


Results of Ignorance in Painting 


Ignorance in the painting trade has caused more 
damage than wilful dishonesty, also some blisters 
to boot. In some of these shops left-overs were 
put in a container, barrel or tub, a considerable 
amount of yellow ochre was added, and material for 
priming would be taken from this mixture. 

Any building or parts of it primed with this fat 
paint or all yellow ochre or any oil foreign to lin- 
seed oil will cause the following coats to blister. 
It is not the priming proper, so to speak, that blis- 
ters, it is the last coats. The undercoat being fat 
or sticky never dries. 

When the last coats of paint are dry, the oil well 
oxidized, and the coating becomes perfectly air- 
tight, the sun beating on this surface heats or boils 
the undercoat or priming, creating gas; the last 
coats being air sealed will expand from this gas, 
separating the last coats’ from the undercoating, 
whatever they may be, causing blisters. The above 
does not apply to some blisters, such as gas or pitch 
blisters, which are unavoidable. 

Cracking of paint in most cases is from an un- 
dercoating not dry, and finishing coats too thick, 
heavy, or too brittle, too much zinc in paints, or 
mixed paints of an inferior grade. White-lead oil 
and turpentine can not and will not crack if proper- 
ly applied and given a reasonable time to dry be- 
tween coats. 


When Cracking of Paint Is Likely to Result 


A building that is being repainted with the oil 
paint in fair condition, and the first coat being ap- 
plied too heavy or with a shortage of turpentine, 
and coated with a second coat before the first coat 
has digested or hardened, cracking will follow on 
certain parts of the building. Whatever applies 
to inside work applies to outside, whether paint, 
enamel or varnish. 

Scaling of paint is due to several causes. Prim- 
ing when the surface is damp or wet, priming mate- 
rials too flat, cheap mixed paints, dampness from 
weather, or leaking gutters where water runs down 
on the inside of siding, such dampness will throw 
paint off no matter how, when, or what the paint 
consists of. 

On many old houses it has been found that on 
the first clapboard from the water table or belt, 
paint is loose or scaling on the lower half or siding; 
also on lower parts of columns and spindles of 
porches, the paint was being thrown off, caused 
from the dampness, the lower edge of the siding 
being unpainted and water lodging on the water 
table, giving the unpainted surface a chance to 
absorb the moisture, causing scaling. 

One other annoying part with outside work is 
that of alligatoring, which is not cracking. Crack- 
ing is where the paint cracks at right angles to 
the grain of wood. Alligatoring is when the last 
coats of paint have shrunk so as to leave the sur- 
face to look something like a map in miniature— 
like a county or township map. 
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Cracking only to the hard undercoating or good 
priming, whatever coat or coats there may be, this 
alligatoring will take place if at any time a building 
or surface is repainted and the first coat of paint 
is too heavily applied or too short in turpentine or 
old fat color, or too much yellow ochre and followed 
with strictly pure lead in oil, alligatoring will take 
place. The last coat of paint drying from the sur- 
face will naturally help to dry the first coat; when 
the undercoat dries, the upper gives way, and alli- 
gatoring takes place. 


a 


Chattanooga’s Largest Office Building 


What is said to be Chattanooga’s largest office 
building is the twelve-story and basement structure 
now in course of erection for the Volunteer State 
Life Insurance Company, the location being in the 
geographical center of the city and on one of the 
highest parts of the business section. It is so 
situated as to have a frontage on three streets. 

The foundation is built upon bed rock and has 
reinforced concrete caissons. The building is of 
skeleton steel frame construction with curtain walls 
of brick and tile. All floors are of concrete and tile. 
The architecture is Italian Rennaissance, with the 
lower three stories of terra cotta and Tennessee 
marble. The main entrance will have walls and ele- 
vator fronts of white marble and floors of light 
gray Tennessee marble with a border and base of 
green Georgia marble. The doors in the main 
lobby will be mahogany. All inner offices will face 
on a court 50 ft. wide, faced with white vitreous 
brick. The steel work was erected by the Atlanta 
Ferro Concrete Company. 


Use of Hollow Tile in Oakland Buildings 


The City Council of Oakland, Cal., recently passed 
an ordinance regulating the use of interlocking tile 
in buildings. This includes interlocking hollow tile 
under the term, ‘‘masonry,” and provides for a cer- 
tain density of material, an ultimate crushing 
strength of 1500 lb. per square inch, with allowable 
stress on bearing members of the tile limited to 150 
lb. per square inch of net area. It admits tile build- 
ings with incombustible roof covering in Class C, 
and permits such tile to be used for the construction 
of exterior and bearing walls in Class C buildings 
not over three stories high, the walls to be of same 
thickness as brick walls. Various other provisions 
are also included, governing usage of hollow tile 
supporting floors, ete. 
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According to the report of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics and Information of the New York State De- 
partment of Labor the percentage of idleness April 
15 was 2744 as compared with similar figures for 
1915 of 41.2 per cent, for 1914 of 40.2 per cent and 
for 1913 of 19.6 per cent; the figures covering fifty- 
nine unions with about 32,000 members. 
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Built in five months, burned in five hours, and 
rebuilt in five weeks, is said to be the record of 
Hopewell, Va. 
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Design of Beams, Girders and Trusses’ 


A Series of Articles on the Above Subjects in 
Which Only Arithmetic Is Used for the Calculations 


By ERNEST MCCULLOUGH, C.E. 


bowstring truss are found with sufficient ac- 

curacy by assuming the truss to be uniformly 
loaded. The moment divided by the depth gives the 
maximum stress at the center of the top chord and 
throughout the lower chord, the formula being 


"Te stresses in the top and bottom chord of a 


wl 
Die Op aa 
in which T = total tension, 
C = total compression, 
l = length in feet, 
w = uniform load per lineal foot, 


d = depth in feet at center of span. 
The chord assumes some of the functions of braces 
as the ends are approached where the inclination of 
the chord increases, and the compression is nearly 


is a tie it is King Rod truss. At (b) and (c) are 
shown Queen trusses, these being known by the 
number of panels into which they are divided, and, 
like the King truss, being Queen Post or Queen Rod 
trusses as the verticals may be posts or rods. 

In a system of roof framing all longitudinal mem- 
bers are called purlins, and all members extending 
from the eaves to the ridge are rafters. The top 
chord of a truss is composed of rafters. Main pur- 
lins extend from truss to truss, resting on the joints 
at the upper ends of verticals. Intermediate rafters 
rest on the main purlins when the spacing between 
trusses is considerable, and across the rafters 
sheathing is placed to carry the roof covering. By 
so doing all loads are concentrated at the upper 
ends of the verticals, so the truss rafters (upper 
chord) are in compression. Sometimes no inter- 


Fig. 68—(a) A King Post Truss—B. C and D, Four-, Six- and EHight-Panel Queen Trusses 


uniform throughout the length. The compression 
at any point distant y feet from the center is given 
by the following formula: 


wl 5 
C= \ (zz) + (wy) 

The stress in the braces increases from the ends 
to the center as in the case of the Queen truss, and 
may be figured the same way. The vertical rods at 
the joints are in tension and the braces are in com- 
pression. The center panel is usually as wide as 
the height, which decreases the angles at which the 
braces are set as they approach the ends. 

Steeply pitched roofs of the Howe truss type may 
be figured by the method of coefficients when the 
loads are uniform and symmetrically placed. They 
may be figured by the cumulative load method or 
by the shear method when unsymmetrically or ir- 
regularly loaded. In Fig. 68 the truss with one 
vertical is a King truss. When the vertical is a 
post it is a King Post truss, and when the vertical 


Note in this series of articles no algebra is used. The 
rules are written in the modern way in the shape of formulas 
by using letters instead of writing in full words that are often 
employed. The words for which the letters stand are ex- 
plained for every formula so that readers may in time under- 
stand how to read and comprehend formulas used by other 
writers. The actual computation is arithmetical and worked 
examples are given.—Hditor. 


*Continued from page 63 of the June issue. 


mediate rafters are used, the roofing being carried 
by purlins resting on the joints. 

To obtain proper results the sloping rafter of the 
truss is divided into equal spaces and verticals are 
dropped to the bottom chord (or tie). Braces ex- 
tend from the foot of one vertical to the top of 
another. If, through any error or because it is con- 
sidered best, intermediate purlins rest on the truss 
rafters, or the roof is carried directly on these 
rafters, it will be necessary to design them to carry 
the bending stress in addition to the direct com- 
pression. 

In the King truss, Fig. 68 (a), the load, P, when 
applied at the upper vertex causes no stress in the 
rod BB. When applied at the lower end the stress 
is tension and equal to the load. The stress in AB 
= half the load, so the coefficient = %. The 
stress in the horizontal tie rod = half the load 


half the span 


a , that is 
height 
Pap CieaeeL 
a 2p Baga ae, 


In the Queen truss the action resembles an arch 
in that the compressive and tensile stresses increase 
toward the supports in the rafters and tie, and the 
stresses in the verticals and diagonals decrease to- 
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ward the supports, for the inclined rafters carry 
part of the shear. Half of the load on each end 
panel is carried by the abutments and creates no 
stress in the truss. 

In Fig. 68 (b) a load is assumed to be applied at 
the upper end of BC. If the load is at the lower 
end the rod BC carries this load to the rafter at 
the vertex of the triangle. If the load is applied 
directly to the rafter at the vertex there is no stress 
in BC. This will not again be referred to, as it 
applies to the rod in the end triangle in all trusses. 
Half the load is carried on AB and half goes down 
CD to the tie. The load on the top of the truss is 
increased by the load coming to the tie by the 
braces CD on both sides of the center, therefore it 
is 2P, if the load on a joint is called P. The ver- 
tical rod, DD, however, carries only the load at the 
lower end. This load 2P from the top of the truss 
is carried half way down the truss to the joint and 
there it has added to it the load P/2 of the brace AB, 


this brace therefore carrying a load = oat The 
; se : 3P 
tie rod is in tension by an amount = =o 
half the span 
height 
a 7k L 3PL 
“POM eed 8 Ad’ 


In Fig. 68 (c) the rafter is divided into three 
equal parts. Each joint carries a load, P. The 
load on DC = P/2; on DE = 8P/2; on EF = 5P/2. 
The vertical FF carries 3P. The rafter AF carries 
3P/2; AD carries 5P/2; AB carries 38P. The tie 


rod carries at the end a stress Spi The stress 


in the tie rod on the section THE = sg 


In actual 
practice the tie rod is uniform in size throughout 
the span. 


Tracing the Loads 


With the examples given the student should have 
no trouble tracing the loads on the members of 
the truss shown at (d). 

Each vertical is in tension by an amount equal 
to the load it carries. Each diagonal member, is in 


7 ol, 
compression by an amount = ane 


in which « = amount of load on the member, 
L = length of member, 
d = the vertical height from the bottom 


to the top of the member, all measurements being 
on center lines. 

The slope of the rafter is constant so the ratio 
is obtained once by dividing the slant length of 
the rafter by the height of the truss. The slopes 
change at each panel for the interior braces, so a 
ratio must be found for each separately. 

Co-efficients for Fink truss, Fan trusses and 
Pratt trusses with inclined rafters have been cal- 
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culated for different degrees of slope and for vary- 
ing numbers of panels, based on uniform symmet- 
rical loads. Tables of these coefficients are given 
on pages 309-311 of the 1913 edition of the Car- 
negie Pocket Companion for trusses to be made of 
steel or wrought iron. Steel is commonly used ex- 
cept when corrosion is a grave danger, in which 
case wrought iron is preferred. All metal trusses 
are made of rolled shapes with riveted connections. 
The trusses illustrated may be a combination of 
steel rods for tension members and wood for com- 
pression members. Fink trusses are very generally 
used because most of the members are in tension 
and the struts are short. Partial loading can never 
cause maximum stresses in the parts of Fink 
trusses as they may in other forms of trusses. 


Roof Luads 


For information as to proper roof loads and the 
effect of wind the student is referred to pages 305- — 
307, 1913 edition Carnegie Pocket Companion. 
This will also be dealt with in the chapter on 
Graphic Statics. Usually city ordinances specify 
that a roof shall be capable of carrying 40 lb. per 
sq. ft. of horizontal surface in addition to its own 
weight, this allowing for wind, snow, live load and 
roofing. Some cities require only 25 lb. and others 
30 lb. For a steeply pitched roof 25 lb. is proper, 
but for a very flat roof the designing load should 
not be less than 50 lb. per sq. ft. Each joint in a 
frame carries a load equal to the truss spacing 
times the panel length multiplied by the load per 
square foot. 


The Signs Used for Stresses 


The author mentioned that the positive (+-) sign 
indicates compression and the negative (—) sign 
indicates tension. This is the way he was taught, 
and thirty years ago this use of the signs was com- 
mon with American and British writers. There 
was a certain mnemonic aid in using the signs thus 
for compression thickens a body and tension makes 
it thinner, so the “minus sign” expressed the idea of 
thinness. In drawings the pieces in compression 
were indicated by heavy lines and the pieces in 
tension by light lines. 

Continental European writers used the signs in 
a directly opposite sense for strict mathematical 
analysis in which careful attention must be paid to 
the signs of quantities resulted in bringing com- 
pression out at the end with a negative sign and 
tension with a positive sign. The well trained 
mathematician needs no aid from mnemonics. The 
result of late years has been to unsettle American 
and British authors and a reader of modern books 
must be careful to ascertain just how the signs are 
used by the author. It is to be hoped that at some 
not distant day all writers will agree upon a definite 
use of the signs, but for the purposes of the present 
work the author believes the mnemonic value, as 
given above, is too great to be neglected. 


The value of the building improvements for which 
permits were issued in Miami, Fla., in April was 
over $500,000, this sum including a ten-story hotel 
and an eight-story office building. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A Department Where Those Interested Can Discuss 
Trade Topics—Every Reader is Invited to Participate 


Methods of Building Construction 


From D. P. Barry, Redford, N. Y.—I did not 
intend to comment on G. L. McMurphy’s ideas of 
building, but when I read the article of “J. P. 
W.,” Lane, Kansas, I changed my notion. When 
it comes to Kansas I’m at home. I lived thirteen 
years in that land of wind and shabby buildings, 
but we built lots of good structures, too. We were 
always up-to-date in most things, but often very 
cheap. I worked about 200 miles west of Lane, 
though I helped modernize a flouring mill in Junc- 
tion City and went to school in Manhattan a long 
time ago. So I shall have to attend to “J. W. P.” 
first. I give in Fig. 1 sketch of the first box sill I 
helped to make in Kansas. For cheapness nothing 
can surpass it. A 2 x 4 in. was nailed on the bot- 
tom edge of a 2 x 8 in. for each side of the build- 
ing and the four pieces were then nailed at the 
corners. The studs were halved as in Fig. 2 and 


Hig. 3—A Good Sill, but Inexpensive 


sill shown in Fig. 4. A bond piece is bedded in 
the wall flush with the top and inside edge of the 
wall; the joists rest on this as well as the ten- 
nons; the studs rest on the edge of the 4 x 8 in. 
For such 2 in. plank as are used in Kansas one 
would want a double lip nut 134 in. auger. If I 
were building in Kansas I should use this sort 
of sill and would have my dealer or would myself 
get 3 x 8, 4 x 8 or 10 in. stuff if I needed them. 
Such a job will do a man more good than 100 . 


tongues. We did this kind of work at Saranc Lake 
26 years ago. All the old style joists were framed 
as in Fig. 5. 


I prefer studs full length and get them when I 
can; but Mr. McMurphy’s way is all right if prop- 
erly done. We do that a lot here. All through 
this region a standard log is 22 in. diameter at 
the small end and 18 ft. long. This gives all our 
lumber 13 ft. long, and if one wanted longer stuff 
he would have to take his timber to special mills 
to be sawed. Buildings put up a story at a time 
stay up here as well as the others. 

I prefer sheathing outside and in; if the sheath- 
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Fig. 2—A Stud for Use in Connection with Fig. 1 


Fig. 4—Sills for a Light Timber Frame 


Methods of Building Construction—Sketches Submitted by D. P. Barry 


spiked to the inside of the 2 x 8 in.; the four out- 
side corner studs could have no spur. The joists 
rested on the 2 x 4 in. 

When I began to build for myself I fired all 
this, and if I were “J. P. W.” I would fire his. 
If I cannot get timber for sills I use the style 
shown in Fig. 3. I used it in Kansas. The piece 
that “J. P. W.” nails to the ends of the joists I 
throw out. Let the joists run to the outside of 
the sill and spike them to the studs. Between 
the joists flush with the inside edge of the sill 
I cut in pieces which hold the joists true and stop 
rats, mice, vermin and drafts. If two lengths of 
joists are used I cut these over the joints. This 
takes joists out of wind and keeps them so. 

When I can get no square timber I make the 


ing is smooth there is no sense in wasting time 
lathing diagonal. I had a rough job of inside 
sheathing that I did not want to fur. I put the 
lath on vertical without breaking any joints. For 
such patent plasters as we have here Adamant, 
Ivory, and Pulp—the lath should be no more than 
1 in. wide. If lath were planed the plaster could 
not be pounded off. Some years ago I was called 
in to cut a door through a partition in a build- 
ing built 80 years ago. The partition was made 
of 2-in. plank set close up edge to edge; the lath 
were not furred; the mortar was lime. I had to 
use a cold chisel to dig the mortar off; hitting it 
with the hammer was like dynamiting ice. 

In looking over Mr. McMurphy’s early article 
I find a few things calling for comment. I want a 
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solid corner post, built up or otherwise. When I 
have headers to put in requiring special attention 
I mortise and tenon if of timber; and if of joists 
I put them in as in Fig. 4. All my steel squares are 
18 x 24 in., a 16-in. tongue has no favors with me. 
I never stud walls or partitions solid. I lay off 
the sills with extreme care. All the openings are 
marked for double studs and the plates are laid 
off from the sills. The studs for corners and open- 
ings are doubled full length; the section is raised, 
the corners nailed, plumbed and braced; the open- 
ing studs are plumbed absolutely and nailed. 

If I am putting up one story at a time I do not 
use the method described by Mr. McMurphy. I 
set the upper story studs on the lower story plate. 
I am sending a view, Fig. 8, of a frame as I put 
them up. His Figs. 1, 2 and 3 would not, I fear, 
find favor here. 

Referring to his March article, the best dimen- 
sions for saw horses, in my opinion, are 4 x 6 in. 
4x 5 in., 3 x 6 in., 3 x 5 in. in the order named. 
With the larger size the legs may be of hard wood 
and put in with an auger. Legs for the smaller 
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Fig. 5—An Old Style Joist 


im 


Fig. 7—An Outside Door Sill 


Fig. 6—A Mitre Joint 


size should be mortised in. One can stand on 
these comfortably to work. We use his Fig. 3 
here but we tongue or groove the ends according 
as we begin in the center or outside. On floors 
that are not level this cannot be done and corners 
must be dressed off as they rise above the oppo- 
site pitch. 

What he calls “machine clapboards” we call 
“feather edge’; 4d common nails are all right for 
those; finish nails pull through the clapboards in 
this climate. I nail at random 10 to 12 in. apart; 
4d are too short for the cedar clapboards we get 
from the Pacific coast. I never lay clapboards 
without gaging every one; I use a silk line fre- 
quently across the wall. Some persons line the 
whole wall and begin at the top and clapboard 
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down by pushing each clapboard under the one- 
immediately above. 

When I have work to do like his Fig. 6 I do it as. 
in Fig. 6 of the accompanying sketches. This is. 
quickly done and equals draw bore pinning; the: 
joint when everything is glued stays put. In Fig. 7 
I show a milled outside door sill and threshold in, 
one piece. 


Some Comments on Mortar for Brick Work 


From W. H. Hefelfinger, St. Louis, Mo. — Re-- 
garding Norman B. Hough’s comments on my ar-- 
ticle on ‘Mortar for Brick and Stone Masonry,” If 
would say that his criticism seems to be based on. 
my classing magnesia oxide in lime as an im-.- 
purity, strictly speaking. I realize it is not and: 
stand corrected. 

What I meant by taking lime as it comes, was. 
that lime being a product the quality of which 
depended upon the composition of the limestone- 
before it is burned and the great variation in the: 
composition throughout the country gives us a. 


Fig. 8—An Example of Modern Framing 


Methods of Building Construction—Sketches Submitted by D. P. Barry 


product of different value in different localities.. 

Excessive dust due to air slaking was meant in: 
characteristics No. 2. 

In the statement that poor limes should not be- 
used in plastering, I meant those limes that are 
slow slaking, full of small stones and cinders or: 
other impurities which injure the plaster. 


Use of Oak Flooring in a Church 


From W. L. C., Chicago, Ill.—In looking over the: 
May issue of THE BUILDING AGE I note on page 57 
some comments from “Manufacturer,” Rochester, 
N. Y., in regard to the relative merits of % in. 
oak flooring as compared with 5/16 in. parquetry- 
strip which has no tongue and groove. I cannot. 
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say that I agree with “Manufacturer” in regard to 
what he says about % in. oak flooring. The in- 
creased demand for flooring of this nature speaks 
well for it, but a professional floorlayer may pre- 
fer to lay parquetry strips for he has a chance 
to do it with less cost to himself, and several 
strips can be laid at a time. The % in. oak floor- 
ing is nailed through the tongue or blind-nailed 
and all stock is hand-matched in like manner. 
When it is laid it has the appearance of heavier 
stock and makes a satisfactory and economical 
floor. There are a number of churches in the city 
of Detroit using %% in. oak flooring which is giv- 
ing the best of service. 


Elevations Wanted for Floor Plan 


From T. T. Carter, Bluefield, W. Va.—I am send- 
ing some sketches which may be of interest to 
who asked in the May 


“Sawdust,” Pasadena, Cal., 
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| Front Elevation 
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Screened Porch 


Modified Plan for First Floor 
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Rush Time in the Planing Mill 


From John Wavrek, Jr., Pa.—Acting upon the 
generally accepted hypothesis that it is good policy 
to prepare for conflict in times of tranquility, I 
wish to present a few things for the consideration 
of co-workers in the planing mill. It is well known 
to most of us that at certain seasons of the planing 
mill activities there arises a condition which looms 
up before the management like some horrid night- 
mare. I am sure the manager would at that par- 
ticular period just as soon be with the Allied 
Armies in the trenches as to stand up before the 
attack of the various irate contractors clamoring 
for their inside finish. 

The particular period which I have in mind is 
that which develops with tantalizing certainty each 
year of the building season when most of the out- 
side work at the different jobs is finished and the 
contractors are ready for inside work. It is cus- 
tomary for the contractors to devote their energies 


Modified Plan for Second Floor a ie 


Scale 1/16 In. to the Foot 


Elevations for Floor Plans—Submitted by T. T. Carter, Bluefield, West Va. 


issue for elevations suitable for the floor plans 
which he presented. I have made a few sugges- 
tions in connection with the floor plans, as will 
readily be seen from inspection of the drawings. 
The windows are so placed as to give sufficient 
light and ventilation on both floors and all rooms 
are private. The gables and cornice are broad, 
with brackets for supports. In this section of 
the country this type of residence is very popular. 


to all outside work during favorable weather, get- 
ting the buildings under roof and generally prepar- 
ing for that time of the year when the weather con- 
ditions are not favorable for outside operations. 
When that time arrives the demand is for inside 
work. 

Although the wise manager anticipates this con- 
dition, and in a great measure provides against it, 
yet it is not possible to foresee to what extent the 
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condition will develop. There are all kinds of stock 
goods carried on hand by the planing mills of any 
importance, but such goods can only be used in the 
ordinary run of houses and will not be tolerated by 
the architects in the better class of work. This lat- 
ter kind can only be gotten out when the details 
are forwarded to the mill by the architects, and also 
it is invariably necessary to take measurements of 
this kind of work on the job after the grounds are 
placed in position. Some contractors, knowing that 
this condition of congestion in the mill will arise, 
endeavor to get ahead of it by ordering the plan- 
ing mill management to have their men take the 
measurements before the building is in proper 
shape for them, and as a consequence mistakes are 
made. It is never safe to take sizes before the 
rough plaster coat at least is applied. 

It is customary to allow 134 in. over the size of 
the stud for door jambs in the regular run of plas- 
ter, which is usually 34 in., but it often happens 
that the plaster projects considerably beyond the 
grounds and this causes the jamb to be too narrow, 
or the carpenter must scrape away the surplus in 
order to use the stock as furnished. If the carpen- 
ters object to scraping away the plaster it is likely 
that the mill will be notified that the jambs were 
gotten out too narrow. This, to my knowledge, has 
happened more than a few times. Here there 
arises a condition which places one “between the 
devil and the deep sea.’’ Obviously it is not a good 
plan to have mill work measured up before the job 
is in shape to do the work right. 

The question naturally arises, how can we over- 
come the congested condition in which the planing 
mill finds itself when everyone is clamoring for 
inside finish? For one we might suggest that if 
the capacity of the mill allows, get more help. 
Surely this seems an easy solution of the problem 
but upon deeper thought it is apparent that this is 
more easily said than accomplished. In the first 
place the only men obtainable during the rush sea- 
son would at best be of inferior qualitv, otherwise 
they would not be out of a job. On the other hand, 
it would not be good policy to entice a man from 
his employment by offering him better wages than 
he is getting with his present employer. 

Another method employed by some concerns is 
to run their plants overtime. This is a practice 
which certainly does not pay, as experience has 
proven. It is a well-known fact that if a man is 
made to work long hours his efficiency is greatly de- 
creased and unless offered extra inducements he will 
not consider overtime work for a minute. The con- 
scientious manager has also the welfare of his 
employees at heart and does not wish to drive them 
beyond their normal capacity because he knows it 
will not pay him in the end. In case there are mill 
men available when the rush period has arrived, it 
would seem that the proper thing to do would be 
to give them employment, but with the understand- 
ing, of course, that they be the first ones to be laid 
off when conditions require it. 

One of the objections that might be raised 
against the employment of more help when this rush 
time is on is that it tends to shorten the work for 
the regular men, therefore it is not apt to meet with 
their approval. However, that again depends on the 
judgment of the manager. If he wishes to run his 
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plant for profit—and he certainly does not run it 
for charity—it is incumbent on him to get the 
most work accomplished in the shortest time pos- 
sible. 

From what has been said it will be seen what an 
unenviable position the mill manager occupies at 
times and that his job is indeed no child’s play. The 
various contractors should also take into considera- 
tion the fact that their particular job is not the 
only one on which the planing mill is engaged and 
they should accordingly be less insistent. It would, 
perhaps, be a good plan to adopt the suggestions 
of the men who proposed that in order to avoid 
rear-end collision of trains, the last car should be 
eliminated, or, in other words, by making each con- 
tractor’s work first, there will no last. 

I should like very much indeed to hear from some 
of the other readers of the paper en this subject, 
as no doubt there are some bright chaps who can 
study out a good solution of the problem which I 
have mentioned. 


A Convenient Scaffold Bracket 


From §S. F. A., Boxford, Mass.—In recent issues 
of the paper there has appeared some little com- 
ment in regard to scaffold brackets for use in lay- 
ing asphalt shingles on the roofs of buildings. I 
am sending sketches of a folding bracket which 
will fit any roof and is one which I have used for 
8 or 9 years. I find it very satisfactory for the 
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A Convenient Scaffold Bracket, as Described by 
“S. F. A.,”’ Boxford, Mass. 


purpose and as it costs only $5 or $6 per dozen it 
saves time and labor, and is very economical in 
the end. The sketches show so clearly the con- 
struction of the bracket as well as its application 
that little description would seem to be necessary. 
It will, however, be seen that at the upper end of 
the bracket is an iron plate with three elongated 
slots through which nails are driven to hold it in 
place on the roof. At the lower end of 
the bracket are three pins which are intended to 
hold the upright spporting the piece on which 
the plank or platform rests, and which are in- 
tended to accommodate the bracket to the pitch of 
the roof upon which work is to be done. The upper 
part of the bracket is so made that the nails hold- 
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ing it in place are covered by the course of 
shingles directly above and in order to release the 
bracket it is only necessary to push up on it until 
the nail heads register with the enlarged portion 
of the slots when it may be slipped off and the 
nails will remain covered by the course of shingles 
as stated. The bracket itself is about 114 in. be- 
low the shingle butts which give sufficient space to 
push up and slip off from the nail heads. 


Workbench for the Carpenter 


From J. F. A., Ossining, N. Y.—I am sending 
sketches of a workbench which I made for home 
use and which may possibly be of interest to some 
of the readers of THE BUILDING AGE. The bench 
is mortised, tenoned and bolted together in such 
a way that it can readily be taken apart by simply 


Fig. 3—Perspective of One of the Drawers for Nails, Screws, 
Brads, Ete. 
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dicated in Fig. 4 of the accompanying illustrations. 

The bench is constructed of red birch with pine 
back. The ends KK are fastened with stair bolts. 
Referring to Fig. 2, J is an end panel 2214 in. deep 
in the clear. The piece X is put on to level the 
back and front boards as shown. 


Methods of Laying Shingles 


From E. M. P., Robbinsdale, Minn. —I have 
noticed the article in the June issue of the paper 
entitled ‘“SSome Aspects of Modern Shingling,” and 
in my opinion this is a very good contribution for 
the people who make shingling hatchets, but as 
to the method of laying shingles, it seems to me 
that the author has got things twisted; at least 
so far as I am able to discover in this section of 
the country. Some twenty or thirty years ago car- 
penters in this state used a line by which to lay 
shingles and also a chalk line—sometimes two 


Figs. 1 and 2—Front and End Elevations of the Carpenter’s Workbench, Showing Position of Drawers, Cupboards, etc. 


Workbench for the Carpenter as Contributed by “J. F. A., 


removing four lag screws, L, and four bolts, I, as 
shown in Figs. 1 and 2, which represent front 
and end elevations of the bench. 

The cabinet is set in loose with two drawers, 
A and B, shown in the elevation, Fig. 1 and in 
perspective in Fig. 3. These are used for brads, 
nails and screws. The other drawers shown in the 
elevation can be used for tools. Cupboard G is 
used for set planes, and that marked H can be 
used for whatever best suits the owner. The 
drawers marked C, D, E and F are made as in- 
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of Ossining, N. Y. 


chalk line marks—but this method has long since 
been discarded and the straight-edge used—not 
the line. Wherever a shingling job is done with 
a straight-edge every course of shingles is in a 
perfectly straight line, owing to the fact that the 
butt of the shingles rests on the edge of the mem- 
ber which is used as a _ straight-edge. Every 
course is nailed—something which is occasionally 
forgotten where a line is used and when two 
courses are laid at a time. In our experience we 
have always recommended the straight-edge. 
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Wall Board for the Summer Cottage 


Features of Its Adaptability—How It Can 
Be Used in New as Well as Old Cottages 


‘ X J HEN the mercury begins to rise high in the 

tube and most city folk leave the crowded 

city for the cooling breezes of the seaside, 

or for the refreshing restfulness of the mountain 

woods, the carpenter feels a demand for his services 
for the erection of summer cottages. 

For the average person, the summer cottage 
must be inexpensive. Usually it is of different con- 
struction from the regular frame construction, being 
lighter in many ways. A weather-proof roof is the 
essential feature. 


Popular Method of Construction 


The most popular method of constructing a build- 
ing of this type is to use cedar post piles for the 
foundation, hemlock studding and siding without 
sheathing or paper. 

When wall board is not used, the interior treat- 
ment generally consists of exposed studding and 
joists, or, if a smooth wall is desired, shiplap or 
beaded ceiling is used. Lath and plaster very sel- 
dom find a place in the summer cottage because of 
the increased expense due to the customary out- 
of-the-way location of these buildings. 

The wall board interior treatment is undoubtedly 
the most satisfactory. It permits of the enjoyment 
of the exposed timber effect without the disadvan- 
tages. It is vastly more attractive than the ship- 
lap or beaded ceiling treatment, which has a very 
limited field for pleasing decoration. The difficulty 
and expense of transporting the necessary mate- 
rials for a lath and plaster treatment puts them 
beyond popular reach. Then, there is the two to 
three-week delay waiting for the plaster to dry out 
sufficiently to make it healthful to occupy the cot- 
tage. In winter plaster rapidly deteriorates in un- 
warmed rooms. 

But with wall board it is entirely different. 
Climatic changes do not noticeably affect it; in the 
spring it will be found in exactly the same condi- 
tion as when the cottage was closed up in the fall. 


Why Wall Board Is Popular for Summer Houses 


What makes wall board so much in demand for 
summer cottages is its resistance to the passage 
of heat. Even in hot weather rooms finished with 
it are cool, which means days of more comfort and 
nights of restfulness. Yet during those cold spells 
that seem to come from nowhere in the middle of 
summer, wall board will keep the rooms snug and 
cozy, for it is also a non-conductor of cold. On this 
account the cottage may be occupied earlier in the 
spring and later in the fall. 

The accompanying drawings show complete de- 
tails that will enable a carpenter to readily erect a 
wall board finished cottage. Notice in the wall 
section the wall board panels are placed on the out- 
side of the studding in the manner of sheathing 


directly under the clapboards. Thereby a well- 
insulated wall is secured. The panels of wall board 
are applied to the ceiling from the top just oppo- 
site the common method. The partitions are con- 
structed of 2 x 2 studs nailed on each side of the 
panels. It is of particular interest to observe the 
scheme of treating the corners of the wall and 
partition at the junction with the ceiling. 

Of course, there are numbers of other ways to 
finish a cottage with this material, the ordinary 
method of nailing the panels to the studding and 
joists and covering the joints with decorative strips, 
for instance, but the method illustrated is selected 
for several good reasons: First, the exposed tim- 
ber effect is in best keeping with summer cottage 
architectural style; second, ease and rapidity of ap- 
plication, and third, its inexpensiveness, consider- 
ing that no decorative strips whatever are required, 
that no center nailing is necessary and that the 
nails on the edges need be spaced no closer than 6 
in. apart. Also on all partitions one panel takes 
care Of both sides. 


Remodeling Old Cottages 

If it is desired to remodel an old cottage with ex- 
posed timbers, to obtain a smooth wall, the panels 
of wall board can be applied directly to the stud- 
ding as in ordinary frame construction. If the 
walls are already shiplapped it is a very easy mat- 
ter to apply the board right over it. But if the 
cottage with the exposed timbers is to be treated 
so as to produce an interior similar to that ex- 
plained for new work, the carpenter is referred to 
the details at the bottom of the illustration. 

In applying the board to partitions, the molding 
on one side is first fastened to the stud. The board 
is then toe-nailed on, after which the other mold- 
ing is put on. It is not absolutely necessary to use 
the quarter-round molding; %-in. square strips 
could be used, with equally attractive results. 


Value of a Builders’ Exchange to the 
Building Industry 


In discussing the value of a Builders’ Exchange 
to the building industry, A. H. Shank, secretary of 
the Builders and Traders’ Exchange of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., recently said among other things: 

“A Builders and Traders’ Exchange is in a very 
vital way affected by its location and environment. 
There can be no question that the contractors and 
material dealers made a wise choice when they de- 
cided to have an organization of the building in- 
dustry of this community. It has meant much to 
the Builders and Traders’ Exchange that it lives in 
and has done its work in a community where the 
spirit of organization and co-operation exists to 
such a large degree. 
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“From the very fact that our life and happiness 
depends upon our fellow men in like activity and 
that the men of this city meet it so manfully by 
their various organizations is an evidence of refine- 
ment and culture. On the other hand we may be 
permitted to say that the Builders and Traders’ 
Exchange has contributed largely to the growth of 
this city. Of course it has helped in a material 
way, yet that has not been its chief contribution. It 
has played its part in the civic, social and business 
progress of the city. We shall cherish the hope that 
the future may strengthen the bond between the 
building public of this city and the Builders’ Ex- 
change that the men who organized and are main- 
taining this organization for better building and a 
more beautiful city will be appreciated for their 
contribution to our civic life. This bond is now 
consecrated by the memory of several years of serv- 
ice and sacrifice. If it is true that the entire build- 
ing industry is profoundly concerned in the ex- 
panding influence of the Builders and Traders’ Ex- 
change this city must in a special sense feel an 
interest in its growth and prosperity. 

“The past of the Builders’ Exchange is secure. 
Its achievements are written in a large and fine way 
in the minds of the men who have made up the 
great building industry of our city and state. It 
has rendered a great enduring service to the build- 
ing public of this city and state. This service has 
affected every phase of the industry from point of 
view of the cost of a building to that of ethical 
practice by those interested. The building public 
of Grand Rapids owes a debt of gratitude to their 
Builders and Traders’ Exchange in view of its many 
achievements for better buildings and a more beau- 
tiful city. This debt they should repay not merely 
by expressions of pride but more especially by giv- 
ing to the members of this Exchange the kind of 
support that its services to the city entitle it to re- 
ceive. The building public should support the 
acknowledged head of the building industry, not 
as if they were dealing out charity, but as if they 
were increasing an investment. 

“The Builders’ Exchange is conscientiously meet- 
ing the demand for a higher type of building which 
is conceded to be the primary function of a modern 
city. It is not only enriching the knowledge of its 
membership but is studying the wiser application 
of that knowledge to the needs of the building pub- 
lic of the city. It is concerning itself with every 
phase of the building process and existing to serve 
the needs of the city. This work is going on in an 
atmosphere devoted to the highest ideals of moral 
and ethical practice. 

“The Builders’ Exchange does guarantee to the 
building public that any work intrusted to its 
members will be executed with honesty and integ- 
rity and urges on all men who contemplate building 
to insist that their material be furnished by and 
done by a man who has the Builders’ Exchange 
guarantee.” 
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A bill empowering the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment to regulate the height and size of 
buildings in building zones in New York City has 
been signed by Governor Whitman. This bill makes 
possible the restriction of specified areas for factory 
purposes, etc. 
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Forethought in Building 


It is a good plan when starting to build new 
premises to think of the changes which are likely 
to be made on the site and round about. How an 
owner profited by his forethought in this direction 
is told in the Scientific American. He believed that 
a business street running on a stiff grade would 
have to be lowered sooner or later, and so when 
he built at Los Angeles two hotels of concrete and 
masonry, he provided for this contingency. 

The buildings were-provided with ground floors. 
that were set about 16 ft. below the level of the 
sidewalk. These were not mere basements, but 
carefully planned quarters for business purposes, 
and for years these quarters have been awaiting the 
change in grade which has just taken place. 

Broadway for a block or so leading to the North 
Broadway tunnel was cut down from a 6 to 3 per 
cent grade, involving a drop of 20 ft. at the portal 
of the bore and a lowering of the tunnel; and before 
the hotels mentioned, the cut amounted to about 
16 ft., the estimated distance when building was 
begun some years ago. 

When the steam shovel began operations it would 
have been necessary to make extensive changes in 
most structures: new foundations would be re- 
quired, the underpinning of the walls would be 
needful and in general the rebuilding would be so 
extensive as to disarrange the business of the hotels 
and drive out the guests. 

In this case, however, the work had been done 
in advance so skilfully that little alteration was re- 
quired. When excavating began on the street, a 
trench before one of the hotels had been already 
dug and workmen were engaged in surfacing the 
concrete walls which had been left rough, while 
they were below the surface. Then when the street. 
and sidewalk were dug away by the steam shovel, 
the building was disclosed with a main floor added, 
and it was all ready for occupancy. 


The Cement Industry in 1915 


The shipments of natural cement in 1915 were, 
according to statistics compiled by Ernest F. 
Burchard of the United States Geological Survey, 
750,863 barrels, valued at $358,627, being a decrease 
in quantity, as compared with 1914, of 422 barrels 
and an increase in value of $7,257. Shipments of 
puzzolan cement in 1915 were 42,678 barrels, valued 
at $39,801, a decrease in quantity of 25,633 barrels 
and in value of $23,557 compared with 1914. 
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Tests of Reinforced Concrete Flat Slab 
Structure 


There has just been issued from the press by the 
Engineering Experiment Station of the University 
of Illinois what is known as “Bulletin No. 84” and 
relating to the tests which have been made by it to 
determine the action on concrete and reinforcing 
steel in floor slabs of the flat slab type of building 
construction. The data obtained have been analyzed, 
with the result that many new facts of interest 
and importance to designers and builders of con- 
crete flat slab structure have been developed. The 
matter has been compiled by Prof. A. N. Talbot 
and W. A. Slater. 
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the Private Car 


A Well Designed Example with Some Unusual 
Features of Convenience—Details of Construction 


bile business which the country is witness- 

ing is reflected in a measure in the impetus 
which has been given to garage construction, more 
especially perhaps that for the private cars of the 
suburbanite and the dweller in the rural districts. 
At the present day the car of whatever size serves 
for the purpose of transit for the business man, 
whether it be to and from commuting stations in 
the country, or to and from the city itself. It is at 
the same time a family utility which is more and 
more being appreciated, and a garage for its proper 
housing becomes at once a necessity on the part of 
the owner. That they are of varied design and con- 
struction goes without saying, for these features 


r | YHE phenomenal development of the automo- 


grade with red Pennsylvania pressed brick above. 
The sill is anchored to the foundation walls with 
angle irons. ; 

The exterior frame is covered with 10-in. cypress 
clapboards stained a silver gray. The trim is white 
pine painted white. 

The roof is of shingles stained green, with hang- 
ing gutters carried to the drain. It will be seen 
that 3 x 8 in. beam ends are used over the main 
door in “pergola effect.” 

The main floor of the garage provides room for 
two cars, with workbench, lockers for robes, cloth- 
ing, etc., and a tool cabinet, all as indicated on the 
plan and in the detail sketch. In the portion where 
the robes are kept three round broom handles are 


Garage and Residence of Mr. H. L. Condé at Syracuse, N. Y., Both Being Designed by Him and 
Erected Under His Personal Supervision 


depend in large measure upon the number of cars 


the garage is intended to contain, and whether it 


is purposed to embody in connection therewith liv- 
ing accommodations for the chauffeur. 

As being of interest in this connection we pre- 
sent herewith a picture and floor plan of the garage 
referred to at the close of the leading article in the 
April issue of the paper, entitled “A Cleverly 
Planned Syracuse Dwelling.” The garage is built 
on a side hill, which permits an entrance in front 
at grade, as shown in the accompanying picture, 
also an entrance to the cellar at grade in the rear. 

The foundation walls are of cement blocks below 


used for the robe racks. Doors are provided for 
both the tire and robe compartments. 

Electric plugs are conveniently placed for attach- 
ing extension lights for repair work. There are 
trapdoors in the floor at points where the cars rest, 
so as to facilitate any repair work that may be 
necessary. This, of course, saves crawling under 
the cars when this sort of work is to be done. The 
floor is of cement and is pitched to the drain outlet. 

The main doors are 134 in. pine and measure 7 
ft. 9 in. x 8 ft. 1 in. They are provided with 18 
lights, each measuring 8 x 10 in., the arrangement 
being as shown in the picture. 
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There are five windows on the main floor, thus 
affording ample daylight, which is a very important 
factor. All windows swing in, being hinged at the 
top. The doors slide on overhead track, Richards- 
‘Wilcox ball-bearing hangers and locks being used. 

Narrow stairs are provided which lead to the 
‘cellar and also to the dove cote in the attic. A 
sliding door closes the stairway opening to the 
‘cellar when the stairs are not in use. 

Several large windows in the rear wall of the 
‘cellar provide ample light and ventilation for the 
‘chicken room, which is equipped with nests, roosts, 
‘etc. This room also has flue connection with the 
chimney for using a brooder or incubator. The 
heater room is also in the cellar. 

The attic is used for a dove cote and has a large 
‘window in the rear for ventilation and an outside in- 
‘closed shelf at the rear for confined birds. Open- 
ings in the front provide for other or “home” birds. 
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Some Hints on Stippling 


The process called stippling consists simply of 
pounding the wet finishing coat gently and regu- 
larly all over with what looks like a large clothes 
brush. The stippling brush is about 3 in. x 6 in., 
and has long bristles. 

A new, clean duster will do for stippling also. 
The object in stippling is to remove all brush marks 
and produce a uniform surface. 

When a wall is to be stippled, says Carter Times, 
mix the last coat with half boiled oil and half 


Side (Left) Blevation— 
Scale 14 In. to the Foot 


See) 
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Floor Plan—Scale 1% In. to the Foot 


Hlevation of Lockers and Tool Cabinet at Rear End of Ga- 
rage—Scale %4, In. to the Foot 


The Garage for the Private Car—Plan, Elevations and Detail of Lockers and Tool Cabinet 


The electric lights are so arranged that they can 
be turned on or off from the house or garage, and 
there is a light provided over the doorway. 

The garage is that of H. L. Condé, No. 22 The 
Hartson, Syracuse, N. Y., and was erected from 
plans prepared by him. 

Ne eee 

The town of San Fernando, Cal., has just passed 
a comprehensive building ordinance, prescribing fire 
limits, providing for inspection and permits, and 
setting definite standards for various classes of con- 
struction, etc. 


turpentine, rather thick, and add a little japan 
drier. The paint sets quickly, and it is usual to 
work two men on a job, one to brush on the paint 
and one to follow closely with the stippling brush. 

Use a 4-in flat brush and apply a full coat 
quickly, covering the surface as well as possible 
without any effort to avoid brush marks and lay on 
the paint evenly. The stippler will distribute the 
paint evenly and eradicate the brush marks. 

Do not miss stippling any places and do not 
stipple the same place twice. Do not allow the edge 
of a stretch to set. 


agg 
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Construction of Old English Roofs 


Conclusion of the Lecture by the British Archi- 
tect, Arthur Keen, Commenced in the June Issue 


able initiative, and he was ever experiment- 
ing with new forms and methods. He real- 
ized early that the form of the stone arch might be 
adopted in woodwork, and he did adopt it freely 
and fearlessly, taking care to throw the ultimate 
thrust as low down as possible, because the walls 
that carried his work were high and were not 
strengthened much by buttresses. The arched form 
is not merely very pleasing in itself, but the ribs 
of timber, that form the arch, tie and bind into one 
solid construction the principal rafter, the wall 
pieces, and the cellar beam if there is one, near 
the apex of the roof, so that they are as if cut out 
of one piece of wood unbending and without thrust. 
A modern timber roof truss depends entirely on 
two great factors: one, that timber cannot stretch, 
and the other that, used in short lengths, it cannot 
bend. The modern method was not used, as far as 
I know, in medieval England, although in France 
it was adopted freely in forming the roofs of the 
cathedrals, and the wonderful timber fleches that 
adorn the crossing of some of the French cathedrals 
and tower up 120 ft. or more clear above the roof 
were carried by timber trusses formed on the prin- 
ciple that we now employ. The fieche at Amiens 
covered with lead and weighing an enormous 
amount is fully 150 ft. high, and stands above a 
roof that is 160 ft. high off the floor and there it 
has stood for four centuries. 


) UR English carpenter was a man of remark- 


The Hammer-Beam Roof 


One of the most skilfull contrivances of the 
medieval carpenter was the hammer-beam roof. 
In the early trussed rafter roofs there was, as I 
have pointed out, a triangle at the foot of the rafter 
which resisted outward pressure or spreading of 
the roof. In a hammer-beam roof this triangle 
becomes much larger—it projects boldly out from 
the wall, and is upheld by a slanting prop or brace 
jutting out from a wall post below. The triangle 
thus supported becomes immovable, and the roof 
therefore cannot push the walls outward. This 
method, once established, was recognized as a tri- 
umphant success, and it was used in the most fear- 
less manner with all kinds of developments and 
modifications. The splendid possibilities of decora- 
tive treatment that it offered were seen at once and 
full advantage was taken of them, while the possi- 
bilities of interchange and variety among the many 
parts that composed the truss gave the opportunity 
forever fresh treatment. If you go through the 
Norfolk churches you realize that the same car- 
penter must have worked in many of them and yet 
the roofs are never alike. In some the arched ribs 
go right up to the top, in others they meet under 
a richly ornamented collar beam; sometimes the 
hammer-beam is long and sometimes short. And 


the carved and molded work takes endless forms— 
saints and kings are carved on the wall posts, angles 
on the ends of the beams and along the cornices. 
Carved crestings adorned the cross beams; bosses 
and battlement-carved leaves in the spandrils and 
splendid color decoration make these roofs a mar- 
vel and a glory. 


Timber Roof of Westminster Hall 

The finest construction of this class that we have, 
and altogether the most wonderful timber roof ever 
made, is the one at Westminster Hall, and a strange 
thing about it is that it was the first roof of its 
sort to be made—not merely the first with the great 
arched rib running up through the whole construc- 
tion, but the first hammer-beam roof. The work 
of re-roofing Westminster Hall was begun in 1395, 
the materials having been got together during two 
years previously. An interesting commentary on 
the social conditions of the time is to be noted in 
the fact that Godmeston, the clerk of the work, was 
authorized to take the necessary masons, carpenters 
and laborers required wherever found, and to arrest 
and imprison those who resisted. The mason was 
also to “arrest”? carmen, horses and carts, and ships 
and mariners for conveying the stone. 

The same system is shown by the fabric rolls to 
have been in operation in the building of West- 
minster Abbey in Henry III’s reign, and it hardly 
bears out the theory of enthusiastic Churchmen who 
believe that the great works of medieval times 
were built by the monk’s themselves out of sheer 
devotion and love, and without remuneration, al- 
though they have never told us how the monks 
learned their craft. Westminster Hall was built in 
the reign of William Rufus in 1097, and the origi- 
nal roof was in two or more spans, probably three. 
The walls were raised 2 ft. in Richard II’s reign 
in preparation for the present roof. There are con- 
temporary documents that give particulars of the 
purchase and carriage of materials, and all the ar- 
rangements for executing the work. The span be- 
tween the walls is 69 ft., and the principals are 20 
ft. from center to center. The complexity of the 
construction, combined with the huge size of the 
oak timbers used in it, makes the roof an amaz- 
ing production. For instance, the great collar beam 
of each truss is a huge log of oak 38 ft. long and 
more than 2 ft. deep, and it had to be got into 
position 66 ft. above the floor. 

Everything else is on a similarly huge scale, and 
one stands astonished at the courage and resource 
showed by these old carpenters who could not only 
conceive such a thing, but who carried it out with 
such accuracy and precision of workmanship that 
they might almost have been handling the stuff on a 
bench in a workshop. The mere constructive and 
executive problem was stupendous, but these men 
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looked far beyond this side of their task; they 
were artists, and they made their work so beauti- 
ful that one does not know which to admire more, 
its constructional sufficiency or the beauty of its 
appearance, 

The decorative work is of the finest kind, and the 
great sculptured angels bearing shields at the ends 
of the hammer-beams are some of the most perfect 
carved work in wood that I have ever seen. 

Another roof that is interesting to dwellers in 
London is that at Eltham Palace, monumental in 
its size and the richness of its detail. It is not as 
sound in its design as the Westminster one, and 
it has failed a good deal. Neglect has played havoc 
with it, but it has now been taken in hand by the 
Office of Works, and will no doubt go on for many 
a year. The roof dates from the fifteenth century. 


Cracking and Discoloration in Stucco Surfaces 


The application of a sand-finish stucco that will 
not crack or discolor is a problem that has per- 
plexed many a builder and the views of such an 
authority on the subject as William M. Kinney, 
engineer for the Universal Portland Cement Com- 
pany, presented in a recent issue of Concrete, can- 
not fail to prove of interest to building contractors 
in all parts of the country. 

He states that checking and cracking of a sand- 
finished stucco surface can be minimized by careful 
attention to details but discoloration is a matter 
which it is harder to overcome. It is a far more 
difficult matter to prevent discoloration on sand- 
finished surfaces than on surfaces which are given 
a rough-cast finish. The latter can be applied rap- 
idly enough to complete the whole side of a house 
in a day’s time and when once applied, needs no 
further manipulation. A sand finish, on the other 
hand, requires more time and smaller areas must be 
gone over in obtaining the proper texture, so that 
the chance for discoloration is greatly increased. 
Although much depends upon the use of a properly 
proportioned mixture, the result is largely a mat- 
ter of manipulation. A great deal depends upon 
the skill and thoroughness displayed by the work- 
men. The manner in which the workmen trowel 
the surface will influence the color. Sometimes 
different shades may be seen similar to those no- 
ticeable on the surface of a newly completed side- 
walk, half of which has been finished from one side 
and half from the other. 

Overworking and overtroweling of a sand finish 
will bring too much of the fine material to the sur- 
face and, as in the case of sidewalks and floors, will 
cause trouble through checking and cracking. Over- 
richness of mixture is another cause of trouble and 
we believe that for a sand-finished stucco surface, 
the finish coat should generally be mixed in propor- 
tion of 1 sack of cement to 21% of fine aggregate. 

One experienced plasterer has suggested that 
when the finish has been applied, floated and 
troweled, the workman go over the surface after 
the finish has begun to harden, using a float cov- 
ered with soft carpet or felt, in order to even up 
the appearance of the wall both as to texture and 
color. In this way he believes surface checking 
can be overcome, and the chance of ppouation 
greatly lessened. 

Hot sun or winds produce rapid drying of stucco 
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surfaces, which results in checking to a consider- 
able extent; under such conditions the surface 
should be protected by hanging wet blankets in 
front of the wall and keeping them wet for several 
days, or by spraying the wall with water frequently 
after it has hardened sufficiently to prevent injury. 

In discussing the same problem, J. M. Gibson of 
the Clinton Wire Cloth Company also contributes 
some interesting information. He says that outside 
stucco should never finish less than 1 in. thick. 
That allows % in. for a scratch coat, 34 in. for a 
brown coat and 1% in. for the finish coat. 

The utmost care should be exercised in selecting 
the sand for stucco; it must be absolutely free from 
loam or any organic matter. Not only will dirty 
sand prevent the proper curing of cement, but it 
will discolor the fresh coat. Sand used in stucco- 
ing should be clean, coarse and angular, the cement 
of the best brands obtainable, and if lime putty is 
used, it should be well seasoned and not to exceed 
10 per cent. The best hair binder or fiber should be 
used in the scratch coat, but it is not necessary in 
the brown coat. Before applying one coat on an- 
other the preceding coat should be scarified, 
scratched and thoroughly dampened so as to pre- 
vent the absorption of water from the new coating. 

In applying the finish coat, to obtain what is 
known as ‘a sand finish, a slight excess of sand is’ 
used in the mixture, and the plaster is not allowed 
to get very wet. The sand should be large-grained 
and coarse. 

It is not well to trowel the external coat too much, 
as it is apt to cause the plaster to crack and scale 
off. All cement surfaces will ultimately develop 
incipient cracking or hair-cracks. In a rough-sand 
finish these cracks do not show except on close ex- 
amination. 

If the above specifications are followed, good 
workmanship and absolutely the best of materials 
are used with a special emphasis on clean, coarse 
sand, there should be no trouble in obtaining a 
stucco exterior which will become more beautiful as 
time goes on. 


A Unique Broadway Building 


When the new subways were planned in lower 
Broadway, New York City, it was necessary to de- 
molish the southern half of the old historic Astor 
House at Broadway and Vesey Street, leaving the 
northern half with the main entrance intact. Now 
the section of the old Astor House which formed 
the entrance is to be utilized as the site of a one- 
story structure with a facade of marble and to be 
used as a cigar store. The plans have been pre- 
pared by architect Frederick Putnam Platt, 1123 
Broadway, New York City. 


——\!"§|§$§_q—______ 
Bricklayers were the highest paid men in the 
building industry in Michigan during 1915, accord- 


ing to figures just made public by Labor Commis- 
sioner James V. Cunningham. 


The largest tree in the United States is said to 
be the “Mother of the Forest,” a giant redwood in 
the Calaveras big tree grove in California. It is 
supposed to contain 140,619 board feet of lumber. 


Sewage Disposal for Isolated Houses 


A Concrete Plant Involving the Septic Tank— 
Some Details of Construction—The Sand Filter 


By H. COLIN 


only solution of the sewage problem for iso- 

lated country homes and on the farm. In 
view of the possible contamination of streams by 
house wastes the practice of discharging such 
wastes into streams is not to be considered for a 
moment. A cesspool, even though tight and closed 
at the top, possesses many drawbacks, one of which 
is the disposing and handling of its contents when 
the cesspool must be cleaned; also, if the construc- 
tion is not watertight, the liquids will seep through 
into surrounding soil, and may in that way con- 
taminate well water. 

Probably the most efficient and practical solution 
of the isolated house sewage problem is a properly 
constructed septic tank, such as is detailed in Figs. 
1, 2 and 3. This tank is designed to operate wholly 
along natural lines; that is, no chemicals are used, 
reliance for efficiency being based upon the devel- 
opment and action of bacteria, which act upon the 
sewage in a natural way to liquefy solids and semi- 
solids, and to otherwise purify the effluent. 

A septic tank should be located not nearer than 
50 ft. to the residence (100 ft. would be better), 
and the pipe carrying the sewage from the house 
to the tank should have a fall of at least 1 to 40. 


Ff: a long time cesspools were considered the 
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Fig. 1—Plan View of the Septic Tank 


CAMPBELL 


maintained at a fixed point, 6 in. below the top of 
the tank, the automatic outlet being at the right 
of this chamber and discharging over a 4-in. rein- 
forced concrete weir wall to the sand filter in the 
right-hand compartment. 

The accompanying design is based on the assump- 
tion that if the first or sedimentation chamber is 
4 ft. long, it will take care of 50 gal. of sewage for 
each member of a household of six persons daily. 
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Fig, 2—Section on Line B-B of the Plan 


Sewage Disposal for Isolated Houses 


A grease trap should be installed to separate grease 
from the kitchen sink waste before the sewage 
enters the tank, so as to prevent clogging the tank 
with grease. Sewage enters through a 4-in. inlet 
shown at the upper left-hand corner, the incoming 
flow first being deflected by a 2-in. baffle board of 
reinforced concrete, and the current being further 
modified by three current breakers immediately 
below the baffle board at the intake. This method 
keeps the liquid in the first or sedimentation cham- 
ber as nearly motionless as possible, this being nec- 
essary to prevent disturbing the scum on the sur- 
face, which is essential to the growth and activity 
of the bacteria that modify the sewage in this com- 
partment. Surface level of contents is always 


If a family of eight is to be served, the length ‘‘A”’ 
should be 5 ft. It is assumed that one day will be 
required for liquids to pass through the sedimenta- 
tion chamber under the baffle and over the weir 
upon the sand filter. The l-in. x 6-in. current 
breakers are set in such a position that they will 
break up eddies and currents caused by the rush 
of incoming sewage. These boards are secured in 
position by toe-nailing at the ends to small pieces 
of lumber set into the walls when concrete is being 
placed. 

The length of this tank should be increased 1 ft. 
for each additional person to be accommodated in 
the household. The method of construction is sim- 
ple. If the ground is hard and firm, and the ex- 
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cavation made with reasonable care, no outside 
forms will be necessary, and concrete may be placed 
between the earth and inside forms, which are built 
box-like. After the reinforced concrete walls and 
partitions have been constructed, a ‘‘floor’” form is 
then built underneath the desired level of the rein- 
forced concrete top. This top or cover slab should 
be cast in separate pieces made to fit snugly when 
put in place, and provide for a manhole opening to 
allow access to each chamber. After the concrete 
is thoroughly hardened the manhole covers are 
lifted, the wood forms knocked down, and the boards 
removed from the manholes. 

The baffle wall extends down from the cover slab 
a distance of about 1 ft. 6 in., and is 3 in. thick. 
It has a width equal to that of the inside width of 
the tanks (38 ft.), and is strengthened by means 
of 4-in. reinforcing rods, spaced 6 in., center to 
center, both vertically and horizontally. 

Between the two chambers there is a weir or 
dividing wall 4 in. thick, extending from the floor 
to within 6 in. of the cover slab. This wall is pro- 
vided with a lip so that the sewage cannot trickle 
along the wall but will pass through the sand filter. 
This lip is reinforced by bonding the ends of the 
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the ends of the slab and the side walls, as the slab. 
is made of lesser width than the chamber to permit: 
easy removal. 

The effect of perforating this slab is to cause 
the filtered sewage to be sprinkled upon the gravel 
filter below; and, as it falls, it passes through an 
18-in. air space, which is ventilated by means of 
air shafts at opposite sides of the structure. A 
difference of at least 8 ft. in height of these air 
shafts is advisable so as to create as much draft in 
the upper portion of the gravel filter chamber as. 
possible. A ventilator placed upon the taller shaft: 
will also assist to this end. 

The gravel in the lower filter should be screened! 
and well cleaned before placing, as it is desirable 
that the sewage be freely aerated as it passes down- 
ward toward the tile which drains the plant. Air 
which enters by means of this tile also serves to 
supply air to the gravel bed. 

A “quaky” mixture, consisting of one sack of 
Portland cement, 2% cu. ft. of clean, coarse sand 
(all passing a 14-in. sieve), and 4 cu. ft. of screened 
gravel or crushed stone, varying in size from % in. 
to 1 in., should be used for all of this concrete con- 
struction. Concrete should be well spaded next to: 

the forms to give the concrete a 
smooth, dense surface. The size of 
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reinforcing rods and their spacing 
and location are all shown on the 
design in such a manner that there 
need be no doubt as to these fea- 
tures of construction. 

The sand filter should be cleaned 
out once each year, this being the 
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vertical rods in the weir wall at right angles to it 
and by one horizontal rod near the edge of the lip. 

As will be seen by an examination of Fig. 2, the 
sand filter is 6 in. deep and two and one-half times 
the length of the sedimentation chamber. It is 
supported by a 3-in. concrete slab, 35 in. wide, 
divided into three sections reinforced with 14-in. 
round steel rods, and contains a large number of 
conical perforations. These are made in the slab 
by setting conical pieces of wood into the concrete 
before it has had time to harden in the form. When 
the slabs are placed, these perforations are filled 
with small irregular-shaped pebbles to prevent the 
sand from passing through to the gravel filter be- 
low. A 8-in. ledge projecting from the side wall 
serves as a support. The three sections permit 
easy removal in case it is desired to secure access 
to the gravel filter. 

To prevent liquids that are to be filtered from 
running along the side wall, two end pieces of the 
above slab are set in shallow niches, in which clay 
has previously been daubed to form a tight joint. 
Clay may also be used to fill the opening between 


Fig. 3—Vertical 
Longitudinal Section on Line AA of the Plan 


only portion of the tank which re- 
quires cleaning and attention after 
once put in operation. Tanks of 
this design have been built and 
operated during the past three 
years, and prove that the theory of 
operation and results attained are 
practicable and most satisfactory. 

If the natural slope of the ground 
permits of dropping the entire sep- 
tic tank slightly below the surface, 
flower beds or lawn may be made to cover site so 
that the ventilators will be the only portion of the 
construction appearing above ground. 

A word of caution should be given to those per- 
sons who are inclined to accept any design as meet- 
ing septic tank requirements. Many of the designs. 
offered are nothing but cesspools built in two com- 
partments, in both of which the sewage remains at. 
constant level and passes through and out of the 
tanks in a continuous trickling flow without hav- 
ing undergone the changes or modifications intended 
by nature to render the discharge practically harm- 
less, as results in a well designed septic tank. Of 
course, the effluent must be distributed by means: 
of tile sub-irrigation laterals that will allow nitri- 
fication of the discharge when scattered through 
a considerable area of soil. 


Soe a a 


One of the ways in which wood flour is utilized 
is in making composition flooring. The species 
of wood most used for making the floor are spruce, 
white pine and poplar. 
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Current News of Builders’ Exchanges 


Various Matters of Special Interest to Members of 
Building Organizations Throughout the Country 


Building Exhibit of Detroit Exchange 


HE Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange of Detroit, 
Mich., formally opened to the public on June 1 
its permanent building exposition on the fourth 
floor of the new portion of the Penobscot Build- 

ing. More than 5000 special invitations were issued, 
including those to members of the Board of Commerce, 
Detroit Real Estate Board, Employers’ Association, 
local architects, public officials, etc. 

The color note of the interior trim and furniture was 
mahogany, each of the sixty displays having a gold 
lettered mahogany sign over it, giving the name of the 
exhibitor and the product manufactured. 

Some of the exhibits were decidedly clever. The 
Lumbermen’s Association had two miniature houses, 
complete in exterior detail with glass windows, trees 
and lawns made of real moss, etc. The Brick Manu- 
facturers’ Association showed a small house built of 
brick and tile, with wood trim. There was also on dis- 
play a large number of stoves, ranges, furnaces, fire- 
less cookers, built-in cabinets, refrigerators, inciner- 
ators, panelled doors and also marble, mosaic and arti- 
ficial marble exhibits, etc. 

On the opening day a public reception was held from 
11 a. m. to 10 p. m., during which light refreshments 
were served. Music was furnished throughout the 
afternoon by a good orchestra. 

The Exchange quarters were decorated with palms 
and cut flowers were given as souvenirs to the ladies. 

The members will hold their annual outing this year 
at Put-in-Bay on Wednesday, June 28. 


Outing of Flint Exchange 


The Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange of Flint, Mich., 
enjoyed their first annual outing as an organization on 
June 1, when they went to Detroit to attend the formal 
opening of the Permanent Building Exposition of the 
Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange of that city. A special 
car was chartered and the arrangements were such that 
the enjoyment and comfort of those who participated 
were carefully considered. The committee having 
charge of the arrangements for the trip were President 
Smith, A. R. Dubois, James A. Gable and Harold Roe. 

At the bi-monthly meetings of the Flint Exchange 
special topics of interest are discussed, and at one of 
the recent meetings an interesting talk was given along 
technical lines regarding paints, oils and varnishes by 
Harold Roe of the well-known firm of Barnea & Roe. 
At another meeting a talk was given by Mr. Vanden- 
burg on “Building Materials.” 


New Home of Minneapolis Builders’ Exchange 


The members and officials of The Builders’ Exchange 
of Minneapolis, Minn., are considering the scheme of 
erecting an imposing structure especially designed to 
meet the varied requirements of the organization. The 
prime movers in the enterprise are E. E. Leighton, 
James Ralph, James Leck and Edward Nordbloom, 
who constitute the committee appointed for the purpose. 
This committee is being substantially aided by Presi- 
dent Walter Thorp of the Exchange and Secretary 
Eugene Young. 

It is understood that the idea of the committee is to 
have one floor of the building devoted to offices of mem- 
bers of the Builders’ Exchange, each to have direct 
telephone connection with the switchboard of the Ex- 
change. It is intended to have the entire top floor 


occupied by exhibits of builders’ materials of all kinds,, 
this location being selected owing to the opportunity 
for effective natural lighting by means of extended. 
skylights in the roof. 


Annual Election of Portland Builders’ Exchange 


The members of the Builders’ Exchange of Port- 
land, Ore., held their annual meeting May 3, when the: 
following directors were chosen to serve for the en-. 
suing year: J. S. Seed, R. A. Hume, Oscar Wayman, 
James Griggs, W. H. Chambers, R. F. Arndt, Frank 
Stebinger, E. E. Gilmer, A. J. Bingham, Thomas Muir: 
and F. L. Le Doux. 

At a meeting held the week previous reports were: 
presented by President Seed, Manager O. G. Hughson 
and other offices of the Exchange. That meeting is said. 
to have been the largest and most enthusiastic which. 
has occurred in the histor yof the organization. 


Lynn Master Carpenters’ Association 


The new quarters of the Master Carpenters’ Asso-- 
ciation of Lynn, Mass., were formally opened on the- 
evening of May 25, when it is said every master builder 
of the city was present. A committee was chosen to 
arrange for an outing for June 24, and officers for the- 
ensuing year were elected as follows: 


IPE OTOP OS 4 SEIS OCT John J. MacDonald 
NEC CAT ESTAC Wi shares oe isa ate ois 6 William Timmins 
NOU SUR CIN MeN ets tatates el ave: Shovere) sierena ssa L. D. Litch 
Financial Secretary........ Joseph G. Fadden 
Recording Secretary......... George Shattuck 
Reading Clerk......... George H. E. A. Davis 


The meeting submitted for discussion the no-strike-- 
no-lockout agreement between the Master Builders and! 
organized labor, which had previously been adopted by- 
the Carpenters’ District Council and by the main body’ 
of the Building Trades Council. 


New Exchange at Little Rock 


The leading concerns in Little Rock, Ark., to the: 
number of fifty-three, held a meeting at the Masonic 
Temple Building on the evening of May 23, when the- 
Builders’ Exchange was organized with the following: 
officers: 


LER AGEN Le ROEM ACNE William Peterson 
First Vice-President.......... Charles Mackey 
Second Vice-President......... Charles Faubel 
MS CCTCLENY a atten acho! srarehecaretaiel trectioPans H. D. Ream 
LEEILSOLT Eletingcieis. «Je oie teiekavieyeterarene J. T. Hornibrook 


The officers, together with representatives of all al-- 
lied trades, including general contractors, carpenters,, 
painters, plasterers, tinners, decorators, roofers, elec- 
tricians, cement workers, etc., will constitute a Board’ 
of Directors to have general supervision of the affairs: 
of the exchange. 


Buffalo Exchange Gives a Unique Dinner 


The members of the Builders’ Association Exchange: 
of Buffalo, N. Y., recently enjoyed a rather unique: 
affair, which was known as a Dungeon Dinner. This did! 
not necessarily mean that the members ate their din-. 
ner in a dungeon, but rather, that clad in chefs’ white- 
aprons and caps and seated at individual tables made: 
of boxes covered with white cloth, they consumed large- 
quantities of juicy beefsteak, and during the progress: 
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of the meal were treated to a cabaret show of high 
quality. The committee having charge of the affair 
were heartily congratulated upon the success with 
which the program had been carried to completion, and 
members are looking forward to something more of the 
same sort in the not very distant future. 


Election of Los Angeles Exchange 


The Builders’ Exchange of Los Angeles, Cal., held its 
annual election May 19, this being the first under the 
new plan of organization, by which members are classi- 
fied according to trades. Two tickets were in the field 
and the election resulted as follows: 


Prestdentcc. Bae Ee ose J. H. Bean 
Furst: Vice=-Presigentaeraneiad sen M. A. Burns 
Second Vice-President.......... W. R. Simons 
TV€QGSUTED 4. ee Oc eee John Griffin 
Secretary and Manager..........- Walter Risk 


The vote cast was unusually large. It was also voted 
to empower the Board of Directors to confer honorary 
membership upon individuals, firms or corporations in 
any line of business, such membership having previ- 
ously been limited to architects. 

The new officers were installed at the annua! banquet, 
held June 15, at the Hotel Stowell. 


Meeting of San Francisco Exchange 


The Builders’ Exchange of San Francisco, Cal., had 
quite a spirited annual election, and while the nomina- 
tions for directors included a number of new names, in 
whose behalf some campaigning had been done, most of 
the old guard were re-elected. Those chosen were: 
H. Maundrell, J. D. McGilvray, Jr., E. J. Brandon, 
C. W. Withington, Alex. Mennie, R. J. H. Forbes, 
William Hayes, F. P. Fisher, E. S. Rainey, Henry Jacks 
and George F. Forderer. 

The Exchange lost a popular member in the recent 
death of John W. Miller, a prominent contractor of the 
city for many years. He was associated with the erec- 
tion of numerous buildings, including the Merchants’ 
Exchange, the French Hospital and the Golden Gate 
Park Museum. 


Election of Saskatoon Builders’ Exchange 


At the recent annual meeting of the Saskatoon Build- 
ers’ Exchange, District of Saskatchewan, Canada, the 
following officers were elected: 


Presidentiash pienso ne a James Priel 
Furst Vice-President........... A. W. Cassidy 
Second Vice-President....... A. E. Richardson 
Treasurers See ee ene Andrew Rutherford 
Secretary .. sic a eae ea aes M. R. Pout 


It is interesting to note that this is the fifth term for 
Mr. Priel as president. In reviewing the work for the 
year, Secretary M. R. Pout stated among other things 
that in Canada “the outlook for the present year is 
brighter than it has been for some time.” 


New Officers of Toronto Builders’ Exchange 


At the recent annual meeting of the Builders’ Ex- 
change of Toronto, Canada, the following -officers were 
elected: 


President: 5325 32 ae ee ee S. R. Hughes 
Furst Vice-President..........:.. W. E. Dillon 
Second Vice-President...... Walter Davidson 


Treasurersns Sota John Aldridge 


Arthur E. Flower, Secretary for the past three years, 
was tendered the hearty thanks of the retiring officers 
for his efficient work during 1915. 


Coming Outing of Pawtucket Exchange 


Arrangements are under way for the first annual 
outing of the Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange of Paw- 
tucket, R. I., on July 19. Luncheon will be served at 
noon and at 4 o’clock the clambake will be opened. 

The annual outing of the Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion, which is now combined with the Exchange, has al- 
ways been an event that local contractors and builders 
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have looked forward to with keen pleasure, for without 
exception a good time has been provided. So every 
member of the Exchange is planning to attend this 
season’s outing. 


New Publications 


Modern Plumbing Illustrated. By R. M. Starbuck, 
407 pages, size 74x10% inches. Fifty-eight 
full-page plates. Bound in cloth. Published by 
the Norman W. Henley Publishing Company. 
Price, $4. 


This is the third edition of a book which was - 
designed to cover as far as possible the entire 
field of plumbing. It takes up not only plumbing 
aS practised in towns and cities under strict 
plumbing regulations, but plumbing construction: 
under conditions obtaining in country districts, 
where the problems which arise are often of an 
entirely different nature since there may be no 
public regulation of sanitary work. 

Many readers have at different times expressed 
a desire to know more about the subjects which 
are explained in this book, and they will therefore 
find much valuable material to interest them. The 
author treats lucidly of the construction and use 
of cesspools, construction and action of the septic 
tank, automatic sewage siphons, underground dis- 
posal of partially purified sewage, pneumatic sys- 
tems of water supply, hydraulic and double-acting 
rams, pumps, water supply by siphonage, pump- 
ing by windmill, hot water supply, protection of 
pipes against freezing, the softening of hard wa- 
ter for domestic purposes, etc. 


Bungalows. By Henry H. Saylor. 209 pages; size, 
74x 10% in. Illustrated by photographs and 
plans. Bound in cloth. Published by McBride, 
Nast & Co. Price, $2.00. 


The bungalow, now so popular as a summer home 
with those who desire to spend the warmer months 
of the year untrammeled by the artificialities of 
city life, possesses artistic possibilities worthy the 
trained attention of any builder or architect. Its 
characteristic rural air is not generally obtainable 
without careful study of existing types in various 
parts of the country. The book under review, now 
in its second edition, aims to provide material 
which will facilitate a proper planning and build- 
ing of these attractive homes. Numerous photo- 
graphic views depict the exteriors and interiors of 
many typical examples, accompanied by plans of 
the more characteristic. 

A chapter entitled “‘The Fireplace’ describes the 
construction and proper proportions of the integral 
parts of an open fireplace. The use and equipment 
for acetylene gas, electricity and gasoline vapor 
as individual plants in connection with the lighting 
problem are also briefly described. A chapter en- 
titled “Water Supply” tells of some of the more 
common ways of obtaining water when there is no 
main to be tapped. Septic tank construction is 
treated of in the chapter on “Sewage Disposal,” 
while instructive material of architectural interest 
is contained in the chapters on “Bungalow Types,” 
which explain the types best suited to certain loca- 
tions. Other chapters deal with “The Plan,” 
“Foundations,” ‘Wall Materials,” ‘Roofing Ma- 
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terials,” “Interior Finish,” “Furnishing” and 
“Planting,’ the last named chapter describing what 
flowers to plant so as to secure blossoms of one 
kind or another from early spring to late autumn. 


Practical Cost Keeping for Contractors. By Frank 
R. Walker, 273 pages, size 4144 x7. Illustrated 


by 159 cost sheets, etc. Bound in cloth. Pub- 


lished by the author. Price, $2. 


It is a matter of vital necessity for any man 
engaged in business to keep an accurate account 
of expenses and especially is it so for the builder 
or contractor, who must verify his estimates and 
know the exact cost of every item if he is to make 
a success of his work. He will make mistakes of 
course, but he has no desire to take a chance on 
making the same mistake over and over. It has 
been said that a man’s success is built up of mis- 
takes, but naturally these mistakes must be known 
and remedied if fortune is to smile on the am- 
bitious man. 

The book under review has been written by a 
man who has kept time on many jobs and who has 
had much experience in collecting and compiling 
cost data on different classes of construction work. 
The book is therefore the result of actual practice, 
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not theory alone. The author considers that costs 
should be stated in the quantity of each class of 
work a man will perform per hour or per day and 
not in dollars and cents, for it is well known that 
costs in money vary considerably according to 
the locality in which the work may be done. 

The purpose of the book is to impart to con- 
tractors, timekeepers, superintendents and fore- 
men the essentials of accurate cost keeping and 
to give the methods to be employed by which the 
maximum results may be obtained with a mini- 
mum of labor in bookkeeping. For this reason 
all the forms and blanks that may be required on 
any job or in the contractor’s office are said by the 
author to be illustrated and described. In each in- 
stance the origin, together with all steps neces- 
sary to gather and compute the data from check- 
ing the time, subdividing the different classes of 
labor and arriving at a basis for satisfactory 
units, are explained, tending to make the costs 
reliable and dependable. There are also given 
estimate sheets, estimate summary sheets, daily 
construction and material reports, labor cost rec- 
ords, material cost records, etc., together with the 
special forms required for hollow tile fireproofing, 
rough carpentry, masonry, electrical work, paint- 
ing, as well as a large number of other subjects. 


Brief Review of the Building Situation 


Building Operations for May in 137 Cities Show 
an Increase of 254 per Cent Over May, 1915 


gratifying increase in the volume of building 

operations as compared with the corresponding 
period a year ago. The most important gains are found 
in the cities of the Middle and Southern States, although 
reports from all sections indicate that work is proceed- 
ing upon a large scale, relatively speaking. While the 
high prices of many of the materials entering into 
building construction have caused important projects to 
be held up, the great volume of building in the way of 
dwelling construction throughout the country is more 
than enough to offset this. 

In the Eastern States, reports from fifty-two cities 
show an increase in the value of building operations for 
which permits were issued in May, as compared with 
the same month a year ago, of 14.42 per cent. Im- 
portant in this connection is the amount of new con- 
struction work projected in Greater New York, all bor- 
roughs, excepting the Bronx, showing appreciable gains 
as compared with last year. In Manhattan, for exam- 
ple, plans for twenty-nine tenement houses were filed 
estimated to cost $3,273,000, against sixteen in May last 
year costing $2,106,000; three hotels costing $11,012,000, 
as against none last year; five office buildings costing 
$1,750,000, as against none last year, and five store and 
loft buildings costing $356,000, as against three last 
year costing $710,000. The total for Manhattan of all 
construction work for which permits were taken out 
in this borough was $18,346,772, as against $14,378,327 
in May, 1915. 

An examination of the accompanying table will show 
appreciable gains to have occurred in Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, New Bedford, New Britain, Springfield, 
Albany, Hartford, Holyoke, Utica and Worcester. 
Many of the increases are due in part to the extensions 
which are being made to industrial plants and also to 
the erection of dwellings to provide housing accommo- 
dations for the workmen and their families. 


HE building season is now in full swing, and 
| activities in all parts of the country show a 


CITIES OF EASTERN STATES 


May, 1916 
CAAT Vere Me iet ccotiare. tls) 6 vys..e Ielwiakela ie jaus aeale $924,445 


May, 1915 
$406.580 


FATT OTLPONUTE e Setetettitis S's: + ors cis Sie tle Sart ee 452,640 189,600 
PAL ORIN AS Peete Teh osc a's: ci chews phar shat be a 111,740 74,712 
SCLIN LLLGy IN ares tial Ait c, ahel'nis sangiaccias alomyers 20,190 50,078 
STINE Ta rh OM meetin. o/ai< ea: sae one tie ebdt here © 134,235 95,455 
PSU OTUTIG, WINE MRUGM Eis 0 x Soe on evening, apa eusy cha vais 232,955 219,288 
SOR LOTIE MEE: <0. tirays sigakne Glee eee De Oe OO 8,158,000 
ESDIO SE DOPU MUN eemENe bic es we F svepter ety Velen cee ers 562,468 1,119,354 
ESEOCKE OM seta. Sele. cel os) dialiclie s seeler ae, 2s Toi aie 169,911 
PSEA OS FREE ciel os aa och so otha how 1,155,000 1,222,000 
PES CE SLOG (eae eng mie Fcbeis, Liepahein teens 39,400 58,196 
AS UOT SIT) Cumin cs paren elon. a oie o ekoisteleneuseers 137,486 82,353 
ea Aa etl erucwete teat crareus |, sfeitey ete whe nately 208,658 99,264 
DIG CA, ols SacHeee > 5 re LEI I POR eae! 6 eee eens 
H MATOUTTS a BO Gira EheTane) is eho cos ne set aeee ts 142,845 i 
Hartford = Fens 2 Se EN eee CRC ee ce 1,152,488 691,600 
FEES UOTE LU ees. cc Mere A octets, dol Fh a subusrenemeteeels 154,100 79,800 
LC ESCVLS OTL MMIM he tere Sinienie eae creo) #00: sre heb bucme lens 24,640 70,980 
IAVIe O KGa siete lis. SeRe ates ace Fscncks) <ucusdep Suara ote 304,945 55,575 
BREE MEN COALR ects tc cotta ae telesos cere 605,327 637,998 
SE RO TRGEN Meet sys, shea ver tier's ihevSe ohn); ou ek ak the meee 69,250 87,465 
IMEEM E SCOR IN: CESS is. 2) cuclie bei ae sue yeMe net ome 166,623 135,747 
ati ORR 3 Bec At aeh REORDER ten oc 310,000 259,288 
BNGRN RII, ede Me eal ak. oes ch civcia dustin ey seca Sota 843,958 981,745 
IN(GW sp ABteyeboreto 5 ey enone pe oleaneciers miruren 1,209,900 271,300 
BNI EST LULL YY aA e Clccem-s dasecu ciate stecacksacrees 1,169,967 Bhs a fats) 
PN We Ll COT ene athe yiehs: ols) sustale (etenensuene fete 489,320 318,740 
New York: 
Ha, REAR iaere onal ders ketaia oteedte ah ones 18,846,772 14,378,327 
i rlsoeng ; SER RAN lo: eecneta eter ated eine 2,349,070 4,730,338 
PESLOOKLY Ie Waker eietny ais (aio cor hc onahuneen. ite 5,140,611 3,650,156 
WIEST ashe rare oks abe slirdeketateretar tamale cea 2,766,358 2,059,460 
PERETTI OTTO Vaaratehcedinrs) s, Meme tem hste astanaicieeate 299,675 187,800 
i a TIS e me coe! 3 tans ctchaueveue teter alee 108,952 79,690 
aes ee, Se 1 eRe RE OE A rosin 234,525 85,175 
JER ev efstopa lee eave Pee ne Ee CREME Rote Une ceo oc 283,009 123,583 
JedenbReWOVolab eho is 5 .autken Muon icoIe Slots poner c 4,791,255 2,868,840 
lethadelowwa lol sr. eae Hee OD Dida pre ot 1,120,675 937,449 
Taille ets hey Sane ites Aoicno eee ogo < 143,955 203,100 
(GMb ChaVeae Pe een 6 COR Roi Eichten hs icc 217,116 178,590 
TROAGINE? cuicls Copan end a tee ee 206,675 28,775 
FROGHEStET File CroteneiG bes cliehcie ehanenan ete erotene 982,216 1,001,455 
SGV ATI EON ees lo ane, “torre ha enema ake rer ana 148,837 143,133 
Sohenectad va squs. ie cease eee 129,266 114,825 
SIME ticle ea exces. c teste ete Slots as asuae terete 1,158,215 932,818 
STA CUS won Mamet Mies oes cue RaeLe ehh ene rata 339,361 257,261 
PT eT OTe ilisucns che chce Mea Ate cate Sena 97,031 231,344 
iO Ne Aon ID DOO ROOK Guntia SS me 81,064 35,002 
URE TEU ad oie rae Maher ce be le SY ee near 258,590 158,705 
NV lahveleatopeMemce cae Qe coo Oe dot 1,304,363 992,607 
WV TLICeS =I ATT Cane o ote ssiel sie chele l'elotemenaaso note 173,741 149,644 
NU bbesnaat) eV) ge emia AE dic tet ote oes 18,130 31,675 
VT ORGESTEE » otha eke ce Sucbalanctay iekesabeb melons 871,102 356,860 
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From the middle section of the country come reports 
from thirty-nine cities, of which twenty-four show in- 
creases and fifteen decreases, with a resultant gain of 
37.23 per cent. In the list reporting Chicago stands 
pre-eminent with an increase in the amount of con- 
struction projected of over 70 per cent. Reference to 
the figures for the month of May will be found more in 
detail in another column. Other cities showing impor- 
tant increases are Detroit, Duluth, Fort Wayne, Indi- 
anapolis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Toledo and Youngs- 
town. The heavy falling off in the operations in Cleve- 
land, as compared with a year ago, is due in part to the 
increased cost of construction, but the difference in fig- 
ures is due more particularly to the fact that in May, 
1915, a permit was issued for a hotel to cost $1,000,000, 
and for a large number of apartment houses involving 
an estimated outlay of $2,500,000. 


Cities IN MIDDLE STATES 


May, 1916 May, 1915 
AKON. 2 'sve oc fte cls ohare tel eieleteO Sianerei one a enae $921,527 $348,538 
Cedar (Rapids) gece cia reer tae ee 170,000 181,000 
Canton iu, |. \s:sisca whsnelnre tore eheretere tere ene 396,850 216,575 
ChicaZo “si. sek eietebetete Sieh eee eres 13,707,100 7,902,000 
Cincinnati, 948. Sera eee 1,043,345 1,102,425 
Cleveland ©... Seisihchis siviow Bae eee 2,688,080 5,151,909 
Columbus. criss sucpetea vekesehe aOR eer artes 1,030,650 911,785 
Davenport) jis,s.d. salelecietn a eee ee 86,418 63,000 
IDAY COTM ei. Sistah CO eheiche eserete ne ene an aire 473,221 313,652 
Des Moines: (ois cme ee see eins 221,030 280,880 
Detroit)... wlenie oy te ee eee 5,150,845 2,296,990 
BB LUG EN eM Cris GAS aac. 6 7,272,845 294,148 
Hast St: Louis sos. oo ee 97,155 45,183 
Hivansvilke® oi. Sysclan ys. se ee ee ones 127,175 148,592 
Mt) Wayne .siishrdas bo oh sera 698,225 157,875 
Grand -Rapids) 5 sic.tes eee 253,970 379,996 
Indianapolis® {23 ARs oa eee ee 860,030 593,938 
Kansais)*City. (Mo-® 2. 4ien ns eee ene 1,214,900 886,215 
Kansas ‘City, Ranerrcn. 0 ots nei eres 57,866 64,575 
Lincoln: sie eweke wars wislececa oleh ane ea aeeee 278,310 288,185 
Milwaukee payee is cetere ns enema meets 1,017,718 1,186,642 
Minneapolis iy enncis nic mutate ane eee 3,055,800 1,755,860 
Omaha, 2./5e cite ee ae Hn ee 961,240 889,385 
PCOLia. qt Oar eee eee ee ee 186,050 231,280 
Quincy, w)./04 aie ae oie ce eee 217,116 178,590 
SAGINAW? is foveal epee hee eee ae er 49,435 52,7538 
St. Joseph (ec. i eee nee 63,945 155,840 
SES LIOUIS 5 asa, 5 i tee ee ee en ne 988,540 937,676 
St. Pawlleny Dey ad Setanta ee ee 1,360,322 1,309,656 
Sioux City” inc vs see eee 173,460 312,950 
South Bends. 2 eee ae ee eee 187,260 93,590 
Springfield Wz. . °c sceesmraen eee 207,760 86,323 
Superior) Was)... eee ene oeiateyecoete 54,749 144,865 
Terra, Elaites ye een ee 157,509 53,120 
Toledoe 5.3. Marae see een 1,275,117 553,155 
Topeka. 2a ae: 6 See eee 223,815 42,935 
Wichita; Kanres. : (career aens 307,625 36,150 
OUNEStOWN Wi oxic een ae eee 559,200 244,055 
Zanesville) | i. Gaels ee Oe ee 24,182 32,871 


Coming now to the Southern tier of States, we have 
twenty-nine cities reporting, of which only seven show 
decreases, the resultant gain being 36.7 per cent. Im- 
portant changes on the constructive side are found in 
the figures for Baltimore, Chattanooga, Dallas, Hous- 
ton, Macon, Nashville, New Orleans, Richmond, Tampa, 
Tulsa, Washington and Wilmington. 


CITIES IN SOUTHERN STATES 


May, 1916 May, 1915 
FAW Gt ORIEL REUSE et 8 Los $385,585 $337,934 
BBAltimMore yes! uke cleo tee een ene 1,639,598 612,557 
Beaumont, LTeExs eyo cupaemineereeee eee 155d 50,566 
Birmingham. ee acto caeieee eee ert 120,998 192,735 
Gharlotte; NN. Cig eee ieee eee 33,150 87,470 
Chattanooga.) liu... ca em eiianeee ieee 448,256 44,295 
Charleston; \/W..) Vaiss sehen eee 60,163 40,125 
Wallas. Dex... (sc dewese areteee mene rations 337,488 278,335 
NE Ge WW OTth | |" custeridtocie sive remeee ieee 146,132 57,050 
WH PAGO 05s Gh Sle aioe le Dane are 231,421 446,407 
HTOUSTOM) {cies srstare ahe terete ieee eenemete RIR Me ene 265,089 127,305 
Jwacksonville; Flash... aver ae cere 213,307 282,794 
TOUISVILE) Heche eteee ee eee 333,250 328,090 
MEA CON. i205 éhacae s 45 See Ee 537,743 64,900 
Memphis! iy): o/s cen aera en ee ar 279,535 228,490 
HVLONTEOMEPY ..). .cleneeteete eietecne een 49,740 59,472 
Muskogee...:'. . daemon ee aan enn 17,950 2,700 
Nashville” i... Sieitese ce cher avele keer nen 466,312 128,257 
New, Orleans {4,49 aerate oor oe nee 420,190 297,681 
Nortolk; "Vial yee. atelier eee 118,225 155,578 
Oklahoma 4.5". sues eos See 172,140 41,935 
RiIGHMONA | 205s 5 See o-e H ee 471,471 396,300 
Savannah’ 2.35 ic cidlerecss cisco eee 111,465 115,580 
pan Antonio’ 5. f4ind cue Com ience Sener 164,318 137,840 
DIN DA “Cig riis, daca, ecto a: Henan Oe 282,505 182,750 
ALONE eR soem ey ala tamara et lt 505,033 261,825 
wWashineton!”. i. see ciel Ce cei eee 1,304,363 992,607 
IWilminetone sii le en oienibereenniee 433,936 151,807 
jWinston.,Salems iN Gucsemn eae 70,647 43,500 


In the extreme Western section of the country, em- 
bracing the territory west of Denver, reports from sev- 
enteen cities show a gain of practically 22 per cent. 
There are only three of the seventeen cities reporting 
which show decreases, these being Berkley, San José 
and Stockton. The others indicate gratifying increases 
as compared with last year at this season. 
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May, 1916 May, 1915 

Berkeley, (Galois. cc .eveutenpoiccetare center $154,100 $331,650 
Colorado Springs ence eee 37,269 22,865 
DeONnVEeT, 05.6 Seals «ches cre eles cee 443,400 434,270 
LOS .ANPeles ns Sa os cease ener Sos JRBY EAE & 1,168,983 
No, Yakimawtiny.. © hich wiceiele tier teenie te 59,945 12,688 
Oakland: joissis ces pies « Ataph es ctelel seen Tete 414,407 350,035 
Pasadena \s iiss ccs w wiaeeie avele eunlotersnete aisle 154,851 115,372 
Portland): oie eicivicuneie see 478,885 432,065 
PuebloP 1o.'s Be veo eite cs ep ee eee 33,624 32,310 
San | Dieg@Oiy ski ietgte waters Fontenot 310,302 80,737 
Salt (Dake: City, 2270.0) .. nse + 996,754 279,791 
San Hrancise) \.vteuitannese 1) svketeteeeerste 1,629,527 947,115 
San José 2S eien sates aren oh ee te 0,309 53,434 
Seattle iy 's va sieaee secs ec siece we eRe or 504,365 358,820 
Spokane. vies vse cise sororsreleterciatebeteetere ane 139,305 130,470 
Stockton Meces Ge etecehsters (oles oie ee MeP eerie e 81,220 149,185 
TACOMIA®. :cidn dar suale wicisneas chelete ecomereaperaeets 88,815 49,998 


Hydrated Lime for Stucco and Plaster Work 


Hydrated lime is often added to the mortar for 
stucco and plaster work. In using hydrated lime 


for stucco work the Portland Cement Association 


suggests the following rules: 

1. Mix with 10 parts of Portland cement, 1 part 
hydrated lime, dry-measured by volume. 

2. Add dry, clean sand in proportions 1 part of 
cement lime mixture to 2 parts sand. 

3. Turn until mixture is of uniform color. 

4, Add necessary water to make stiff plaster. 

5. For first coat on wire or lath add 1 lb. of good 
cow hair for each bag of Portland cement. 

Hydrated: lime in stucco and plaster makes ce- 
ment mortar work more easily. 


Ce ce 


Obituaries 


W. B. Bennett, a prominent building contractor 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., died at his home in that city on 
June 11 at the age of 61. He was born in West 
Fairfield, Pa., going to Pittsburgh in 1884. Many 
handsome residences and several public buildings in 
that locality stand to his credit. He was a member 
of the Master Builders’ Association of Pittsburgh. 


Charles H. Beckwith, one of the better-known 
contractors of western Massachusetts, died June 
6 at his home in Pittsfield, Mass., at the age of 56. 
About twenty years ago he went from Chicopee to 
Pittsfield and was foreman for some years with 
Dodge & Devanney, at that time the largest con- 
tracting firm in the city. When it dissolved part- 
nership, Mr. Beckwith engaged in business with 
D. H. Pike under the firm name of Beckwith & Pike, 
executing many large contracts and building some 
of the finer residences and public buildings in that 
part of the State. 

Mr. Beckwith was a member of the Master Build- 
ers’ Association, being instrumental in its organ- 
ization at the time of the building troubles in Pitts- 
field several years ago. 


Bennett H. Hibbard, the largest building con- 
tractor of New Britain, Conn., died at his home 
in that city on June 6. He was born in Torrington, 
Conn., in 1854, but passed most of his life in New 
Britain. As head of the B. H. Hibbard Com- 
pany he was engaged in the mason business, and 
erected some of the principal buildings in that city. 
He was interested in the trap rock quarry business 
and until lately was also engaged in brick manu- 
facturing. 


Builders’ Appliances and Equipment 


Some Things of Special Interest to Those Having to 
do with the Various Branches of the Building Business 


Artistic Effects in Concrete Construction 


There is now rapidly approaching completion in two 
of the small parks under the jurisdiction of the Chi- 
cago South Park Commissioners, two groups of recrea- 
tion buildings, and in connection with which more ar- 
tistic effects have been attained in the molded concrete 
surface of the structures than has probably heretofore 
been accomplished in this kind of work. The unique 
feature of the construction is a rough surface in which 
fluted pilasters and a wide ornamental cornice of classic 
Doric design has been cast without showing the im- 
pression of the forms, thus giving the entire exterior 
walls a monolithic effect of remarkably pleasing and 
harmonious appearance. This style of construction 
was first introduced about ten years ago by the South 
Park Commissioners in conjunction with B. H. Burn- 
ham, a well-known architect of that city, since which 
time it has been developed by the commissioners until 
they have been able to produce the remarkably artistic 
features of the present structure. 

The main group of buildings as shown in Fig. 1 is of 
cruciform shape, the length of which is 310 ft. and the 
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main floor, below which the side walls are faced with 
white enameled brick. 

The balcony and main floors are of concrete construc- 
tion with concrete base and maple floor finish in 
gymnasiums and double floor maple finish in the bal- 
conies. 

At the end of the building opposite the women’s gym- 
nasium is that for men, the inside dimensions being 
46 ft. x 83 ft. 9 in. There are small rooms for appa- 
ratus at the sides of the outer ends on both first and 
second floors. The general design is similar to the 
women’s gymnasium with balcony extending around 
three sides. In the middle section of the group of 
buildings are the shower baths and lockers for the men 
and the women, the showers being arranged in the cen- 
ter of the building and separated by a central wall. 
Light and ventilation are provided through the medium 
of a very high ceiling with lantern light and passages 
adjacent to the showers covered with wire glass ceiling 
and a wire glass roof. 

At the end of the main group of buildings in the rear 
of the men’s gymnasium is a large open-air swimming 


Fig. 1—General View of Group of South Park Recreation Buildings in Chicago in Connection with Which Unusually Artistic 
Effects in the Molded Concrete Surfaces Have Been Attained 


width of the central portion 146% ft. At the main or 
band plaza end of the structure is an entrance vestibule 
15 x 21 ft., with men’s and women’s toilets and cloak 
rooms at the side, and stairways leading to the second 
floor. The vestibule leads to the women’s gymnasium 
and assembly hall, which is 46 ft. x 79 ft. 10 in. with 
a stage 23 ft. by 17 ft. equipped with large dressing 
rooms in the rear at the end next to the center of the 
building. At the sides of the stage are passageways 
leading from the assembly hall to the men’s and wom- 
en’s lockers located at the center of the group of build- 
ings. On the second floor at the center of the entrance 
front is a large club room, and at its ends are wide stair 
halls connecting with the balcony extending around 
three sides of the assembly hall. At the ends of this 
balcony on both sides of the hall opposite the stage are 
small club rooms. The women’s gymnasium is 24 ft. 
high at the sides and 39 ft. at the center, the roof being 
carried by open construction steel trusses supporting 
wood purlins and rafters. The entire structure is roofed 
with green Spanish tile. The lacony is 12 ft. above the 


pool, a power house and a service yard. The pool is 
surrounded by an ornamental brick and concrete walk 
with long concrete benches, and is connected with the 
locker and dressing rooms in the main group of build- 
ings by asphalt walks on both sides. The pool is 180 ft. 
long, 60 ft. wide and divided into two sections. The 
shallow end is 60 x 80 ft., and is designed for a water 
depth of 2 ft. at one end, tapering 4% ft. at the other. 
The deep end is designed for a uniform water depth of 
8 ft. The walls and entire floor of the pool are faced 
with white enameled tile. 

The standard thickness of the walls of the buildings, 
not considering pilasters and cornice, is 18 in., composed 
of a 4-in. tile center dry mixed with 7 in. of concrete 
on the outside and 7 in. of wet mixed concrete on the 
inside. The dry mixed concrete is composed of two 
parts cement, three parts torpedo sand and nine parts 
broken stone which will pass through rings '4 to % in. 
in diameter. The interior side of the wall is composed 
of regular wet mixed 1:3:6 concrete. The walls were 
built in 8-in. layers, the tile being placed first, then the 
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surface concrete and the wet mixed concrete on the 
inside of the wall last. In placing the surface con- 
crete it was tamped very hard for a width of about 5 in. 
next to the tile and very little at the front. By using 
very small stone of nearly uniform size and a dry mix 
tamped in this manner, it was possible to crowd the 
concrete forward into the molded design of the forms, 
thus bringing out every detail of the design and present- 
ing a uniform rough exterior finish. In mixing the 
concrete for the surface only about one-third the quan- 
tity of water was used as for the wet mixed interior 
part of the wall. It is said that the inspectors of the 
South Park Commissioners attribute the artistic results 
obtained in placing concrete in this manner to the uni- 
form small size of the stone, great care in securing 
evenly mixed concrete of uniform moisture and the 
skill in tamping, to crowd the concrete forward into 
the molded designs of the forms. All concrete used in 
this group of buildings was mixed in a half-yard 
“Standard” low-charging mixer made by the Standard 


Unique Tests of Cabot’s Quilt—Fig. 2—Appear- 
ance of the Building During Construction 
Erected by Explorer McMillan in North 
Greenland 


Seale & Supply Company, Chicago, the 
mixer being placed at the ground level about 
the center, close to the side of the main 
group of buildings and most of the concrete 
delivered in barrows from this position. The 
point is made that this mixer is particularly 
adapted for this class of construction, since 
it has a large open end, which permits the 
inspector to watch the concrete during the 
entire mixing operation and obtaining more 
uniform concrete with the amount of water 
varied as required than would otherwise be 
possible. 

The general contract for the construction 
work.was in the hands of The John J. Brit- 
tian Co., 1401 Fort Dearborn Bldg., Chicago, 
Tll., which makes a specialty of concrete 
work of this character. The buildings were 
designed and their erection supervised by the Engineer- 
ing Department of the South Park Commissioners un- 
der the direction of Chief Engineer Lynn White. As- 
sistant Engineer J. D. Barber was in immediate charge 
of the work on both groups of buildings. 


The “Old English” Style of Slate Roofing 


Attractive or novel roof effects are always of archi- 
‘ttectural interest, therefore a folder just off the press 
entitled “‘Sheldon’s Old English Slate,” will cause more 
than passing attention. The Old English style of 
slate roofing, as illustrated on the cover of this folder, 
‘breaks up the checkerboard effect and relieves the 
“slick” appearance of ordinary slate roofs. The method 
consists of using slates decreasing in thickness from 
eaves to ridge, which give textural effect and perspec- 
‘tive; using slates decreasing in size from eaves to ridge, 
which relieves the monotony of equal rectangles and 
adds to perspective; using slates of random widths, 
which breaks up vertical and diagonal line effect. Slate 
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of sizes calculated to meet these requirements is made 
by the F. C. Sheldon Slate Company, Granville, N. Y., _ 
who furnish the material in green and purple slates, 
some of which fade on exposure to warm brown and 
buffs, while others retain their original color, and unfad- 
ing slates of rustic gray, light and dark green, and light 
and dark mottled purple in any proportions desired. The 
company states that it will be glad to make suggestions 
and to furnish blueprints, lay-outs and samples upon 
request. Suggestions for specifications, lay-outs on 
residences and public buildings, and details of Sheldon’s 
graduation “A” for a 25-ft. rafter are also given. 
Names of recent examples of the application of Shel- 
don’s slates are contained in another folder. 


Unique Tests of Cabot’s Quilt 


Probably the most unique tests of an insulating ma- 
terial which have come to the notice of the trade in 
recent years were those to which Cabot’s quilt was 
subjected in connection with buildings 
erected by explorer Donald D. McMillan at 
Etah, North Greenland, and those put up 
by Captain Scott in connection with his 
Antarctic expedition. In Fig. 2 is shown a 
house built by explorer McMillan in North 
Greenland, the picture clearly indicating the 
manner in which the quilt was applied to the 
walls during construction, while in Fig. 3 is 
presented a picture of the completed house 
nearly buried in the snow. The house was 
34 ft. square, contained eight rooms on the 
ground floor, and was fitted with ten win- 
dows. Cabot’s quilt was used as a sheathing 
all over the outside of the building, and the 
explorer states, in a letter written to a 
friend in Boston, that he not only did not 
suffer from the cold but many times the 
house was uncomfortably warm. In the 


Fig. 3—The Building After mvc and Partially Buried in the 
now 


case of the shelter huts of the Scott Antarctic ex- 
pedition the sides of the building were covered with 
double boarding inside and outside the frames, with a 
layer of the quilt between each pair of boardings. The 
roof had a single layer of matched boarding inside, but 
the outside was covered with sheathing boards driven 
close together, then a layer of two-ply “Ruberoid,” 
then a layer of quilted seaweed, then a second covering 
of matched boarding, and finally a layer of linoleum. 
Upon the return of the survivors of the Scott expedi- 
tion a letter was received by Samuel Cabot, Boston, 
Mass., from Commander Edward G. R. Evans stating 
that the patent quilting proved highly satisfactory and 
was thoroughly efficient. These tests cannot fail to 
prove interesting to builders everywhere, demonstrating, 
as they do, the insulating qualities of the material in 
question and proving that it is equally effective in keep- 
ing out the heat as well as the cold. The maker states 
that roofs lined with the quilt render the rooms below 
more comfortable than would otherwise be the case. 


(Continued on page 78) 
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“This Is the Winning 
Hand!” 


WALL BOARD 


For Walls and Ceilings 


takes care of the rainy 
days. 


ip “When bad weather 
comes around, and 
rain just pours and 
pours, you don’t find 
me full of gloom, sit- 
ting in the shop pray- 
ing for ‘working 
weather.’ 
“No, sir! 


“T have a rainy day 
waiting list. 


“Neponset Wall 
Board jobs keep me 
under cover in bad 
weather and odd 
times, putting up par- 
titions, ceilings, 
‘phone booths, private 
offices, etc., etc. Peo- 
ple are finding new 
uses for it every day, 
both at home and in 
business. 


“It was a lucky day for me when I became 
the Neponset Man in my burg. 

“IT am no longer just a carpenter. I’m an 
honest-to-goodness business man; my stand- 
ing is growing, my business is growing, and 
so is my bank account. 

“I am not worrying about the future a bit. 

“For I am the Neponset Man.” 
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Wall Board informa- 
tion along with the 


Neponset Shingles 
particulars.” 


will put you on Main Street, too. 

Send the coupon today; it will bring you 
booklet, prices, etc., of “the roofing develop- 
ment of the twentieth century”—of the 
shingles that cost no more when laid than 
good wood shingles, yet possess the appear- 
ance, and many of the advantages, of slate. 


BIRD ©& SON 


(Established 1795) 


Dept. B, EAST WALPOLE, MASS. 


Chicago: 1434 Monadnock Building. 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON 
Canadian Office and Plant: Hamilton, Ont. 


BIRD & SON, Dept. B, East Walpole, Mass. 
Please send me information about Neponset Shingles and Neponset Wall Board. Also 


a copy of your free book, “Repairing and Building.” This request, I understand, does not 
put me under any obligation, whatsoever. 
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‘The home should 


be built around 
the bathroom 


This is a most important room 
in any home. It is the room that 
should receive first consideration 
when plans are being made 


A beautiful bathroom containing 
modern hygienic plumbing fix- 
tures adds to the value and at- 
tractiveness of any house or 
apartment, whether it is elabo- 
rate or inexpensive. 


KOHLER VVARE 


is an expression of 20th 
century ideas 


KOHLER enamel is_ purest 
white. Its beauty gives distinc- 
tion to KOHLER WARE, 
which is always of one quality 
—the highest. 

The trade-mark, permanent in the 
enamel of every KOHLER product, 
is the purchaser’s safe guide to the 
best price-value. 


The “Viceroy” 


This beautiful tub is made in one- 
piece; it can be installed with or 
without tiling, and is low in price, 
due to manufacturing economies. 


The ‘‘Viceroy” imparts to any bath- 
room the appearance of elegance and 
luxury: 


Write for our free book, ‘“‘KOHLER 
of KOHLER.’’ It contains illustra- 
tions of our products and tells in an in- 
teresting way how we have made 
enameling one of the finer arts. 


“Its in the Kohler Enamel” 


KOHLER CO 


Founded 1873 
Kohler. Wis. US.A. 


BRANCHES 
Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta 
Pittsburgh Detroit Chicago St. Paul 
St. Louis Houston Denver Seattle 
San Francisco Los Angeles London 


“** Viceroy’? Bath, Plate V-14-A 


vat 
Belmore Lava ory (ant Apalied Bor) 


Plate K-145- 
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Coulson Store Front Construction 


A new catalog which is being sent out by J. W. Coul- 
son & Company, 107 West Spring Street, Columbus, 
Ohio, illustrates and describes in detail the Coulson pat- 
ent store-front construction, which is referred to as 
being complete in every respect and adaptable to any 
store front, large or small, expensive or inexpensive. 


The illustrations are of liberal proportions, so that the - 


various details of construction are clearly indicated. 
A special feature of the construction is the ventilating 
system, which allows the circulation of air in the show 
windows, preventing sweat and frost from forming on 
the glass, providing the inside inclosures are properly 
built and allow no warm air to enter from the store 
room. The ventilating tubes in the sill also act as 
drainage outlets for any moisture on the inside surface 
of the glass occasioned by condensation or in washing 
the windows. At the top of the transom bar are drain- 
age openings to take care of any moisture on the inside 
surface of the transom glass. Among the many illus- 
trations presented are a number showing display win- 
dows constructed in accordance with the Coulson sys- 
tem. Accompanying the catalog is a large blueprint 
giving details of the Coulson store-front construction. 


Stewart Simple Heating Plant 


A simple heating plant of the pipeless variety and 
which is said to work equally well in connection with 
new or old buildings of every kind, is the “Stewart,” 


Fig. 4—General View of the Stewart Simple Heating Plant 


made by Fuller & Warren, Troy, N. Y. The plant con- 
sists of an ordinary furnace provided with one large 
supply pipe in the center for hot air. The register in 
the floor is placed directly over the furnace and on 
either side is a supply or cold air duct, the arrange- 
ment being such as to maintain a circulation of air 
throughout the house, provided, of course, the doors 
in the various rooms are left open. One particular 
advantage of this type of furnace, the makers state, 
is that the cold air may be taken from an exposed place 
like the hall near the front door, or other equally cold 
location. Furthermore, if it is desired to run a special 
pipe to any particularly cold portion of the house, or 
to a room, as for example the bathroom, it can easily 
be done. A furnace of this kind is usually placed in 
the basement as near the center of the house as possi- 
ble, and the statement is made that the “Stewart” is 
easy and economical to install. A front view is given in 
driigen dle 


(Contined on page 80.) 
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¥ To Contractors 
= and Carpenters 


Book of 
5000 

moe 
AS 


for your materials 
than you need to Mr. 
Contractor! Get our‘‘mill-direct- 
to-consumer”’ prices on your 
needs. Send today for our 156 page 
illustrated catalog of 5000 Building 
Bargains! Study it! Save money! You 
can buy a whole house—or any part 
of a house—at wholesale—from us. 
Everything for building! We ship to 
you anywhere—no matter where you 
live! Over 100,000 customers—some in 
every State. Over 10,000 contractors,car- 
penters and builders deal regularly with us. 
All buy by mail. Three strong banks also 
vouch forus. Everything sold under legal-binding 
guarantee of safe, prompt delivery, highest quality 
and satisfaction or money back. Study these sample 
prices. Order what you want from this advertisement. 


SS Be sure you send for our 5,000 Bargain Catalog. Use 
the coupon. NOW! QUICK SHIPMENTS. 


G Ossian, Iowa. 
Saba o Tine Co., September 15, 1915 
avenport, Iowa. i 


Gentlemen: 


which your 
I thought of your materia]. 


hen Ireca]] that 
hat Pom $450.00 to $600.00 ‘Gola rence with 
ts r, 


that Iam Satisfied, 


Colonnades 


1 Each pedestal is fitted with adjust- 
) ableshelves. Can be faced into liv- 
] ing room for books, or dining room for 
4 chinaware. Craftsman hardware,dull 
brass or antique copper. Glazed with 
leaded crystal glass. See pages 86 


} to 89in Catalog. 


In Yellow $25 Le eos $27 


Respectfully yours 


(Signed) 
R. W. CARTER 


Nee esey Pine - - 
es s 2 
7 Built-in Buffets Porch ecetrertunite  WiNdOWS wrx in 
Wooden bars, bevel plate 1 i est. wire Plain and fancy =~” z 
Materials W=screen cloth. We windows; all Oak Flooring 
Gijhandle no shoddy fsizes; all prices. ‘ : ; 
i Plain rail, glazed 36x144 in., to be laid over 
old floors or cheap pine 


! Colonial design, built- 
up lock joint columns. 
b | Cypress. Protected 

| for shipping. See 
| page 75 of Catalog. 
| Prices range from 


i $4.75 to as $1.50 


low as - 


Paints 


“‘Quality’’ Paints backed by our 


selected mirror and Colonial 
butts on the lower doors. Lots 
of drawer room. Built in two 
sections for easy installation. 
1, Drawers and doors all fitted. 
} Hardware included in price, 


= 
+ Hh but not outside casing cr trim 
iy around _onenings. $41 


screens. All sizes, A 
76c up. See Cata- I 
boards.Warm, noise-proof. 


flog, pages 42 to 
See pages 82-83 in catalog. 


f 52. aoe rail pee nes 1: 
indows ‘er ineal feet, 
mite - 70c random lengths ~ 50c 


-a-Top Rooting 

foe Jap-a-Top 
Slate Surfaced . 
Shingles. In 
Red or Green. 
Permanent and 


up. See pages 55 to z 
60in Catalog. Win- Hl 


dow screens ieneanl 
aslowas - 53c as low as 


Builders’ Hardware Jap 


fe 


Doors 


Price in Red Oak - 


Quality highest, 
backed by our iron- 


ARNE 1) All styles and sizes. 
Nadia Nis Quality guaranteed, ironclad guarantee. 28 colors. (See 
Ne <a pi areds of ease page 98 of Catalog for complete chart). ee Sarees a at Se : ; yy 
sidesigns rea or 4 Js at é verything! See H y 
ie SI sii eles Med ay neleeae pages 124 to 142 of (iN beautiful. Also roll roofings;, 
Catalog. Front door | i] straight or diamond point edge. 
il\|See colored insert in Catalog. 


WRAN 
ay gallon; 5 gallon kits, $1.17 per gallon; 
Diamond Point Roof- $3 


il 
ing per square = 


locks as $2.50 


immediate ship- 
low as - 


ment. See pages 12 
ito 19 in Catalog. 


As low A) 1.07 


( brdon-Van Tine Co. 


2 Books Free 828 Federal Street 
Bu wae |Use the Coupon __,, Davenport, Iowa 
BSG Ge BSE Gee MGeE Bees ER Oe 


828 Federal St., Davenport, Iowa 


Gordon-Van line's GORDON-VAN TINE CO., 
Please send me free the books checked. 
Ready-Cut 


lgallon cans $1.22 per can; % gallon 


cans, 65c per can; 1 quart 
cans, per can a ios a 35¢c 


Re Building Material Bargain Catalog—Lumber, Standard Home 
9 [sy Millwork, Hardware, Paints, etc. Plan Book Plan Book 
Garages—Ready- Barn and Out-Building Roofing Summer 
DIG ‘ C a Cut and Portable Plan Book Somples Cottages 
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Please send me specific information about 
Mention here articles in which you are most interested 
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A Garagets usually 
wanted in a hurry 
W*.. the plans are completed 
you are asked: ‘‘How soon can 
we have it ready to use?” . 


All material should, when possi- 


ble be obtainable “from stock’, In 


specifying 
Stanley 


Garage 
Hardware 


you can depend on getting it from the 
stock of almost any good hardware 
dealer in the United States: our organ- 
ization has seen to that. 


If he hasn’t just what you want, he 
can obtain it from his jobber, in a day 
or two. 


Then there is this advantage of using 
“Stanley.” Its merits have been made known 
through advertising, and through satisfied cus- 
tomers, to practically all those who contemplate 
building. The owner will heartily approve 


your choice when you select it. 


Our book on Stanley Garage Hardware is 
really interesting, and contains much data 


May we send it to you? 


of value to you. 


New Britain, Conn., U.S, A. 


100 Lafayette St. 
New York 


73 East Lake St. 
Chicago 


Kaustine Sanitary Equipment 


Under the above title there has just been issued from 
the press by the Kaustine Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., 
a handsome catalog, designated as “E,” which illustrates 
and describes the sanitary equipment manufactured by 
the company, and which is referred to as affording 
“practical sewage disposal without water or sewer.” 
Among the early pages is a bird’s-eye view of the 
manufacturing facilities of the company, accompanied 
by reference to what is designated as “a notable sani- 
tary achievement.” Reference is made to a few of the 
larger uses to which the Kaustine system may be ap- 
plied, and numerous halftone engravings relate to 
buildings in which the company’s equipment has been 
installed. The functions and principles of operation of 
the Kaustine system are set forth in comprehensive 
style, and the various features are illustrated in a way 
to command the attention of the architect, the builder 
and especially the house owner. There are blueprint 
suggestions for toilet-room additions and various plans 
for installations. These blueprint pages are bound in 
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with the others and partake of the nature of illustra- 4 


tions. Everything pertaining to the Kaustine system is 
illustrated and described in a comprehensive manner, 
and at the end of the catalog is a guarantee which the 
company furnishes in connection with its equipment. 


New Sales Offices of the Kohler Company 


That progressive business ability and quality in the 
manufacture of Enameled Plumbing Ware is a charac- 
teristic of the Kohler Company, Kohler, Wis., is indi- 
cated by the opening of three additional sales offices 
at 1010 Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo., with J. W. 
Keicher as manager; at 892 Van Nuys Building, Los 
Angeles, Cal., with Garland Mitchell as manager; and 
at 703 Mason Building, Houston, Tex., with J. H. 
Inman as manager. 


Protecting and Decorating Concrete, Brick and 


Stucco Surfaces 


Some very interesting information relative to the 
protection and decoration of concrete, cement, brick and 
stucco surfaces is contained within the covers of an at- 
tractively illustrated pamphlet of twenty-four pages 
which is being distributed among architects, buildersand 
others interested by Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc., 
Boston, Mass. The primary object of the little work is 
to present an exposition of the merits of the “Original 
Bay State Brick and Cement Coating” made from a 
special white base carried in volatile oils which evapo- 
rate upon application. The statement is made that 


when applied the coating incorporates itself as a part — 


of the material, resisting dampness and thus affording 
protection to the surface to which it is applied, and 
waterproofs the walls. The Bay State Coating is made 
in various colors, and is said to beautify the structure 
without destroying the distinctive feature of the ce- 
ment. There are various reasons presented why the 
builder should use this Bay State Brick and Cement 
Coating, and the numerous halftone engravings used 


to illustrate the publication relate to some of the many ~ 


buildings in connection with which the company’s prod- 
uct has been used. These cover a wide range of struc- 
tures, running all the way from the private residence up 
to the factory building and grain elevator, and among 
buildings so treated. Those of our readers who are 
the concluding pages is a list of some of the many 
interested in the subject can obtain a copy of the 
pamphlet upon application to the address given above. 


Beamed Ceilings of Sheet Metal 


One of the attractive features of interior treatment 
of modern dwellings at the present day is the beamed 
ceiling, this being more often found perhaps in the 
dining room than in other parts of the house, although 
it is by no means confined to a single room. It is not 
always that the beams are of wood, because sheet metal 
is now well adapted to this purpose and numerous very 
interesting examples of its utilization for this purpose 


(Continued on page 82.) 
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THE PERFECT BOND 


effected by COMPOSITE METAL LATH is one 


reason why it is so widely specified and used 
by prominent architects, contractors and builders. 


Composite Metal Lath 


is a strong, closely woven, flexible webbing of wire 
covered with baked brick-clay. It can be used to 
advantage in place of wire or expanded metal lath 
wherever these materials are required. 


Advantages 


It is a well-known fact that plaster or stucco makes 
a perfect bond with brick. By using COMPOSITE 
METAL LATH this clinch with the plaster or stucco 


is secured. 


Failure due to rust is avoided because the “‘brick- 
lets’ and the plaster form a composite slab. This 
is firmly fixed to the studs, beams or supports by 
stapling the “‘bricklets,’’ which form part of the inde- 
structible slab itself, and are not dependent upon the 
wire for permanence. The uniform expansion and 
contraction of such a slab is insured—hence cracks 
are avoided. By using this material expensive form 
work is entirely eliminated. 


COMPOSITE METAL LATH is economical—there 
is practically no waste of material as the plaster will 
not “‘push through.’ It requires less plaster and a 
3 to | mixture can be used to better advantage than 
Z:tomls rg hy r 


Free Samples and data covering any special 


' use for which this lath may be desired by 
you, will be gladly sent upon application 


THE COMPOSITE METAL 
LATH COMPANY 


128 Broadway New York City 
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HE principle of wall board construction is 
right. The question for YOU to determine is, 
what are the NECESSARY ELEMENTS to 


produce the best results. 


It is not only the fibres, but the way the fibres are 
prepared that YOU must consider. 


The fibres of the ROOT of the tree or plant are the 
strongest fibres. This is universal knowledge—a 
scientific fact. 


The fibres of ROOT with the starchy and other veg- 
etable matters taken out by a chemical cleaning 
process are the strongest and purest fibres— 
another scientific fact. 


FIBERLIC WALL BOARD made from a ROOT 
reduced to pure fibre by a chemical cleaning pro- 


cess constitutes the NECESSARY ELEMENTS. 
FIBERLIC averages from 25% to 100% stronger 


than wall boards made from mechanically pre- 
pared fibres that still contain their original veg- 
etable matter. 


Write for Fiberlic Wall Board samples and com- 
pare them with wall board made from the mechan- 
ically prepared fibres and prove for yourself the 
above facts. 


THE FIBERLIC COMPANY 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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EW and distinctive markings have 

been adopted for the sides of all 
packages of Dutch Boy white lead. In- 
stant identification of this reliable paint 
material is now easy. 


Each black steel keg has the familiar 
figure of the Dutch Boy Painter and our 
guaranty on the side in brilliant orange. 
In addition, the words DUTCH BOY 
WHITE LEAD, in large legible type, 
appear between two bright orange stripes 
as shown in the illustration. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Buffalo Chicago 
Cincinnati Cleveland St. Louis San Francisco 
Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.) 
Pittsburgh (National Lead & Oil Co.) 


might be cited, one being presented in Fig. 5 of the 
illustrations, which shows the appearance of such a 
beamed ceiling in the living room of a residence in 
New Brunswick, N. J. The house was built about 
six years ago, the plaster had broken down and it 


Fig. 5—Showing Beam Ceiling of Sheet Metal in Living Room of a Residence 


was decided to put in a metal ceiling as shown. This 
was found so satisfactory that the owner decided to in- 
stall metal ceilings in the entrance hall and in the 


nature the side and end edges are hidden in grooves 
of the adjoining pieces so that few joints or nails are 
visible, the nailing being in the covered flanges. The 
beamed ceiling here shown was installed by Northrop, 
Coburn & Dodge, 43 Cherry Street, New York City, and 
the finish is such as to give a wood effect. 
We understand this ceiling is made only 
to order and that it can be put up di- 
rectly to wood or flat tile arches or to old 
plaster ceilings. Furring strips may be 
used if desired, but they are absolutely 
necessary only around the wall line. The 
steel ceiling is in itself fire-retarding and 
if an asbestos lining is used above it, pro- 


tion that is above. 


Yaeger Concrete Mixers 


Within the covers of an attractively 
printed catalog of thirty-six pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated with well-executed half- 
tone engravings, are set forth the merits 
of the leading lines of concrete mixers 
made by the Yaeger Machine Company, 
216 West Rich Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
The company states that a close study of 
the field of demand showed that what the 
trade really wanted was a dependable 
mixer that would handle an ordinary size 
batch and at the same time give a reason- 
able daily output at a saving of time and 
labor. The result of this investigation is 
the “Big-an-Litle” mixer, which has proven 
very popular with building contractors 
on all kinds of work. The claim is made that it fills 
all the requirements of the user and is giving great 
satisfaction. So great was the demand for this type 


(Continued on page 84.) 
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parlor. 


In constructing a sheet metal ceiling of this 
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experience and 
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r ducts in cellar penses. 


postal card will do. 


THE HERO 
PIPELESS FURNACE 


DS Seta yf Easy to 
Install 


Also Manufac- 
turers of 


The 
Hero 
Lines 


of Basement 
Furnaces, 
Hot Water 
Heaters 
and School 
Room 
Heaters. 


Write for 
Prices 
and Catalog 
Also 
Agency 
Proposition 


CHAS. SMITH COMPANY 


57 W. Lake St., Chicago, III. 


Forty Contractors 


who have used hundreds of Hess Welded Steel furnaces all over the United States have recently 
written us letters telling of their 
satisfaction with 
Hess furnaces and with our system 
of dealing direct from factory to 
contractor and consumer. 


We Have Published 
These Letters 


with several hundred more from other 
customers, in a small booklet. Without 
one word from us, this booklet will con- 
vince you that Hess furnaces are in a 
class by themselves as a heating propo- 


The contractor and the consumer are 
safeguarded, not only by guarantees, but 
by a trial plan which holds back the 
purchase price until the furnace is tested 
out to the customer's satisfaction. The 
expense is reduced and limited by the 


The HESS Welded Steel Pipeless “direct from factory” purchase, which 


Furnace. No horizontal pipes nor cuts out middlemen’s profit and ex- 


_ When you need another furnace, secure our estimate and free plan show- ast : 
ing how to lay out a furnace system. Write now while you think of it; a The HESS Welded Steel Furnace for 


HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO., 1201 Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 


White Enameled Steel Medicine Cabinets, Also 


Separate Pipes and Registers. 


LLER & WARRED 
£o. 


pau 


FURNACE 


heats with a 
healthy heat. It 
sends a _ constant 
circulation 
of warm, fresh air 
all through the 


house. 


\ X YHEN you specify a 
Stewart you pro- 
vide your client with a 
furnace that is up to date 
in the most minute par- 
ticular. Scientifically de- 
signed and honestly con- 
structed, it will give its 
maximum good service 
for many years and will 
eventually pay for itself 
by reducing fuel cost. 


Seo ae ee | ees ST 
We) = = 


Cy 


* TRADE MARK’ 


The Stewart is backed by an 84-year cumulative 
reputation for merit. 


Write for booklet, particulars, terms, etc. 


Fuller & Warren Co. 


Jackson St., Troy, N. Y. 
260 Water St., New York City 
Since 1832 
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Tim Trundle’s 
Wheelbarrow 
Philosophy 


¢¢A MEN who buy Barrows mostly fergit that a 
wheelbarrow is more than somethin’ fer a 
man to push. 


“They miss the hull point of the thing, which 
is that a barrow is not only a tool to work with but 


is the only thing there is by which the man’s wor 
is MEASURED. 


“One man delivers ten barrow loads an hour 
and the fellow next to him only eight, from the same 
pile over the same wheelin’ boards, to the same 
place. The 8-load man is worth only four-fifths as 
much as the 10-load man. 


‘And by the same token, a Sterling Barrow 
will make it easy for a man to do his ten-an-hour 
stint, while the same man, totin’ the same stuff the 
same distance with common barrows would sweat his 
shirt and tire his muscles, to deliver eight barrow- 
loads. 

*“‘See what I mean by a barrow bein’ a meas- 
ure of a man’s day’s work, as well as a tool to work 
with? A certain number of tons or yards or thou- 
sands has to be carried a certain distance on every 
contract—the measure of all that stuff is the wheel- 
barrow-load. 

“By bein’ so much better balanced, and by 
runnin’ so easy on its self-lubricated fiber bushings 
the Sterling Barrow invited every man to carry bigger 
loads, carry ‘em faster and carry more of ’em than 
he'd do with ordinary barrows. 

“This isn’t jest theory; it’s boiled-down 
experience from studyin’ a thousand jobs. 

“Isn't it good sense, then, to invest jest a 
little more in the cost of Barrows, if they will give you 
sO many more ten-miles on every job? 

“Why, man, the increased work done the 
first week will, like-as-not, pay twice the difference in 
cost between a Sterling and a bum barrow. An 
after that, the bigger workin’-ability of the Sterling is 
all ‘velvet’ on a dozen or a hundred other jobs. 


“Next time you buy Barrows DON’T think 
of them as only two sticks, two legs, a tray and a 
wheel.” 

—Tim Trundle 
Send for Catalog No. 19 


Sterling Wheelbarrow Co. 
6201 Shenners Ave., West Allis, Wis. 
Makers of Patented Ribbed Channel Steel Foundry Flasks, Snap 


Flasks, Skim Gates, Wedges. Foundry and Contractors Wheel- 
barrows and Carts, General Wheelbarrows, Trucks, Carts, etc. 
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that the company decided to reproduce the “Big-an- 
Litle” in a larger size, known as the Yaeger Big Mixer. 
The catalog under review illustrates and describes the 
latest models of these mixers, and a copy of it will be 
sent to any interested reader of this paper who may 
make application for it. 


The Indestructible Roof 


Under the above title there has just been issued from 
the press a very attractive publication of 72 pages, 
profusely illustrated with line and halftone engravings 
relating to the reinforced cement tile made by the 
Federal Cement Tile Company, 905-907 Fort Dearborn 
Building, Chicago, Ill. This tile, it is pointed out, is 
not a novelty but the result of many years of practical 
experience in the field of tile manufacture, and the 
catalog under review is devoted to the presentation of 
the necessary details required to aid those interested 
in roof construction. The claim is made that this tile 
“has for its important component part the highest 
grade of Portland cement utilized in conjunction with 
other ingredients, producing through chemical reaction 
a material that is impervious to the severest elements.” 
It is stated that “it is not affected by heat, cold, fire 
or water; that time only strengthens it, and noxious 
gases only tend to harden it.” One of the most im- 
portant improvements over the former method of man- 
ufacture is the system of reinforcement. The metal 
is so imbedded in the tile as to be thoroughly concealed. 
A tile covers an exposed surface 4 ft. long by 2 ft. wide 
and is % in. thick. It requires 12% tiles to cover a 
square, that is 100 sq. ft., laid on a purlin spacing of 
48 in. The parts interlock and are self-adjusting, thus 
providing in every way for expansion, contraction and 
vibration. The color is said to be a permanent red and 
no painting is required. The halftone illustrations re- 
late to buildings in connection with which the com- 
pany’s product has been used. 


Millers Falls Handbook for Mechanics 


A handbook for mechanics, which contains a great 
deal of information that every mechanic needs, whether 
he be a carpenter, a metal worker or machinist, and 
which has been compiled and edited by Edward R. 
Markham, an instructor in machine-shop practice in the 
Rindge Technical School, Cambridge, Mass., has just 
been issued by the Millers Falls Company, 105 River 
Street, Millers Falls, Mass. The book is of handy size to 
fit the pocket, being 41% x 7 in., and has sixty-four pages. 
It contains valuable tables and is illustrated with dia- 
grams wherever such are necessary. It treats with such 
subjects as “How to figure board measure, shingles, 
paint, stone work and brick work; the weight per foot 
of wood; wood-staining recipes; putty, cement and glue 
recipes; the number of nails to a pound; the weight of 
roofings; the’ weight and volume of fuels; information 
on grinding wheels; the coloring of steel and brass; the 
strength of chains; the weight of round and square iron 
and steel; the composition of alloys; the tensile strength 
of boilers; how to figure boiler pressure; how to figure 
horsepower,” and more than fifty other subjects. 
Lengthy technical descriptions have been purposely 
omitted from the book, which has been written in lan- 
guage that can be easily understood and contains noth- 
ing but solid worth-while facts that can be used in 
every-day work. Because of the cost of this book, it is 
not offered for general distribution. A plan, however, 
has been worked out whereby the dealer can give his 
customers an opportunity to secure a copy of it. A 
quantity of folders is provided to the dealer to which 
is attached a postcard that can be torn off and mailed 
to the Millers Falls Company, which will forward the 
“Millers Falls Handbook for Mechanics” with the deal- 
er’s name and address printed on the front cover. 


The Carter Paint Calculator 


Under the above title there has just been issued from 
the press the fourth edition of a little work of interest 
to painters and builders. It is of a size convenient to 
carry in the vest pocket, and within its covers direc- 
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Try This Aloe Level 
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10 DAYS—FREE 


Easy Monthly Payments If You Buy 
Prove the superior quality of the Aloe Convertible Level by testing it. 

out for 10 days. Use it on your every day work laying out buildings, locat-; 
ing foundation piers, leveling up foundations, walls and floors, aligning 


Showing shafting walls, piers, etc., for getting angles, or levels anywhere and the 
Sun-Shade hundred and one other things for which you would use a level or transit. Then, if you decide to 
. Attachment keep it, you may pay for it in easy monthly payments so small that you will scarcely feel them, 


Aloe Convertible Level 


is more than a mere level. Itis a modified transit permitting double the range of work possible with an 
ordinary architect’s level. Its construction is such that sights above or below the horizontal can be taken, 
making it the finest instrument ever offered at anywhere near the price. For taking vertical sights the 
instrument is provided with a special convertible bracket rigidly and permanently attached to the cross- 
bar thus eliminating the extra time that other instruments require for changing the telescope in position 
te take vertical readings. The telescope which is fitted with a permanent axis, rests in the bracket 
: a pe bearings and owing to our special constructed clips the instrument can be used for leveling while in 
this position if desired, although the bracket clips are easily and quickly released from the telescope axis 
when levels only are to be taken. The telescope is then set in its normal position in the wyes and you have 
overcome the old method of attaching and detaching the convertible bracket. AA 4 i| Cou no n N 0 W 
| 
A. S. ALOE COMPANY, 
625 Olive St., St.Louis, Mo. 


Your Own Time To Pay—No Interest 


Remember, you are under no obligation whatever to keep the Aloe Convertible Level. Wedo not even 
about the Aloe Convertible Level and : 


ask you to promise to buy. But you owe it to yourself to see and try it. If it isn’t all you expect you 
may return it at our expense. If you do keep it, you will find the small monthly payments easier than 
paying rent for an instrument—and at the end of a few months you will own it—absolutely. There’s 
complete details of your easy payment 
a plan. This request in no way obligates me, 
INA else asccohen eerie eee Secseenen 
Oceupation.::2:.:.. i See ee ee | 


mo red tape about this offer—we ask no embarrassing questions—everything is confidential—we 
Citys .cceacsses nes igitskacaueees acobentyeceesce State........ Secbasteeoce 
423 CRE Gs 2 ee ee all 


charge no interest. You have practically your own time to pay. 


Mail Coupon for Descriptive Circular 


It explains the Aloe Convertible Level in detail and shows how easily the man without 
the training of the engineer or surveyor may secure the same accurate results as he expert. 
Send your name oncoupon or postal for free copy and full particulars of our original, unique 


and popular selling plan. 


A.S. ALOE CO., 625 Olive St, St. Louis, Mo. 


i RRB 
| (RTEMOR FINISH | 
| 668-6TO GO. RIVER AME. | 


Full Speed Ahead : 
On Those Construction Jobs 


With the oo Doing Your Hauling 


Materials and tools get to the distant jobs about as on the road. He provides his two Federals with extra 


easily and quickly as to those nearer headquarters—for 
distance makes little difference to the Federal. a 
It will enable you to branch out and do distant jobs 

easily and profitably. ‘ } 
One builder hauls an enormous quantity of material by 
combining quick loading with the speed of the Federal 
Write us for practical reports sh 


Our magazine 
Haulage will be sent free upon request. 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


bodies and can transfer a loaded_body containing mill 
products, sash, doors, etc., onto his Federal in less thar ten 
minutes, including the time taken to remove the empty 
one. He wastes no time in loading. He wastes no time on 
the road. He hauls big quantities and reaps big returns. 
And he uses the Federal to do it. 


owing costs and results of Federals in the building business. 
“Traffic News,’ illustrating some of the most interesting true stories of 


1%, 2 and 3% ton 
Worm Drive Mctor 
Trucks 
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Here is unquestionable evidence that 


JACKSON 
AUTO TRAILERS 


Double pleasure car efficiency 


Hillsboro, N. H., April 29, 1916. 
Miles Manufacturing Co., 
Jackson, Mich. 


Gentlemen: 

I have had one of your “JACKSON” Trailers for some 
time and I find it doubles the earning capacity of my cars. 
It is the best investment I ever made, and I wish you 
would enter my order for another Model 24, and ship soon 
as possible. 


Yours very truly, 
EK. W. 


PROCTOR. 


pQacktsomp ~~ —™ a 
AUTO TRAILER é ee 


The best material obtainable enables us to build a light 
trailer which is guaranteed for a load up to % ton at 
automobile speed. 

May be attached to any car. 


The Miles Manufacturing Co. 


304 Franklin St., Jackson, Mich. 


FIREPLACE— 


MATERIAL 


This fireplace damper is made in both flat 
and dome styles. The lever sets under the first 
row of brick, unexposed, but very accessible 
and easily operated. 

Also made with lower lever so a steel angle 
can be placed under edge of damper. We make 
several other style dampers. 


Catalog 1590 shows these Dampers in detail and 
gives valuable suggestions as to the best construc- 
tion for fireplaces. 


Other Goods We Make 


* Cleanout Doors, Ash Trap Doors, Cast Chimney Thimbles, Brass 


% Thresholds, Andirons, Fire Baskets, Fire Sets, Fire Screens, 
*® Spark Guards, Gas Logs, Door Knockers, Sink Brackets, 
Se we Screen Door Hinges, Double Acting Hinges, Cast Iron 
°b cS Sash Pulleys, Furnace Pulleys, Stove Pipe Registers, 
Se * *, Dampers, Damper Clips, Saw Vises, Door Latches, 
0 Mp Sy Foot Scrapers, Chest Handles, Flush Rings, 
Gq Ss Dh Harness Hooks, House Numbers, Door Pulls, 
KO Ne Samson Wind Mills, Feed Mills, Alfalfa and 
v, Sy, %, a) Ensilage Cutters, Gasoline Engines. 
% tne ae 
ey “azo.% Stover Mfg. & 
“?s, 
“~y, %, Ae o V g e 
a, 2 9 E C 
Lp ?a, Me Te ng. Oo. 
Qs. G's 
“9 kan P34 


® 
CN IS Pes 747 East Street 
® 
Freeport, III. 
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tions are given for estimating the quantity of paint 
required, as well as the kind of paint to use for a given 
purpose; how much paint for a certain building and 
how much lead and oil and colors are needed to make 
the paint. It also tells what to do when a job is going 
wrong, how to estimate quickly the gallon costs as well 
as much other information along this line. Several 
pages are given up to harmonious color combinations 
arranged for ready reference. There are also sugges- 
tions for painting cypress; pitch pine and other woods 
containing a considerable amount of gum or sap. The 
“Calculator” is published by the Carter White Lead 
Co., Chicago, Ill., and the price is given as 25 cents. 


2 


The “Hero” Pipeless Furnace 


Many logical arguments are advanced by the Charles 
Smith Co., 57 West Lake Street, Chicago, IIl., on be- 
half of the features of the “Hero” pipeless furnace, 
attention being called to the fact that the equipment 
will supply a generous volume of fresh, warm air to the 
occupants of a cottage or bungalow at less cost for in- 
stallation than the usual furnace outfit and at the same 
time will provide all the advantages enjoyed by more 
pretentious homes. The pipeless furnace is referred to 


Fig. 6—The ‘‘Hero”’ Pipeless Furnace 


as being superior to a stove and requires less time to 
set than the installation that involves a series of warm 
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air pipes running to the various registers. The furnace 


is set directly under a large register face which is 
placed as near the center of the building as possible. 
This register is divided into a central heat outlet and 
an outer circulation return air inlet. The circulation is 
rapid and complete, reaching all parts of the house 
which communicate with the room in which the register 
is installed. The chill of upper quarters is taken off by 
means of floor register openings made through the ceil- 
ings of the heated rooms below. The “Hero” pipeless 
furnace is made with the fewest possible parts and 
joints, and the latter are made very secure so that the 
warm air distributed to all parts of the home may be 
pure and uncontaminated with gases and smoke. The 
equipment has a solid, one-piece base and a large ashpit 
that insures ample draft and perfect combustion. ‘The 
firepot is deeply corrugated inside and outside alike. 
This greatly increases its strength and practically 
doubles its radiating surface, besides adding many years 
to its durability as compared with a smooth firepot. The 
firepot has deep cup joints, and the best asbestos fur- 


nace cement is used. The fire dome is corrugated in the — 


same manner as the firepot and its surfaces radiate the 


(Continued on page 88.) 
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Can You Stand on One Foot? 


Perhaps for a few minutes, but even during You can erect as many “Trouble Saver” 
this time your balance may be swinging. On two Brackets in five minutes as you can wooden scaf- 


feet you are solid. So it is with “Trouble Saver” folds in five hours. No nails, no bolts, no nuts— 
not a screw. 


Brackets. Notice the two sturdy legs. These “Trouble Saver’ Brackets will prove their 
brace against each other at the outer end, thus worth. We will lend you some for a trial. Write 
preventing any side motion. for proposition. 

| Evansville Ind 


Perhaps some of my fellow-workers would prefer the 
Oblong Carborundum Combination Bench Stone 
to the round—The difference is only in the shape.—Like every other 

Carborundum Stone they cut quick and clean—give your tools that 
keen, smooth, edge—an edge that stands up. Every Carborundum 
* Stone is uniform throughout—1 it has no soft pole t get slick—and 
it will cut. © 

You'll find the combination stones mene handyesone side is coarse 
grit, for bringing the tool to an edge—the other side fine and smooth— 
_to give the tool a keen finished edge—really two good stones in one. 

You can always rely upon Carborundum Stones.—I know, because | 
use them.—I find them a tool-kit need—a work-bench necessity; 

YOUR HARDWARE DEALER HAS THEM © 


Co heendan Combination Stone No. 108 (oblong), 
Carborundum Combination Stone No. 107 round, 


Niagara Falls, N. YX 
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SECTION GLASS DOOR 


We take pleasure in calling your attention to the 
construction of our ‘‘No Warp”’ Sanitary Doors, as 
illustrated above. They are made in the best manner, 
having cores formed of thoroughly seasoned laminated 
Chestnut stiles and rails, cross-framed and doweled 
together, and covered .with 1-8 inch face veneers, and 
WILL NOT WARP OR TWIST. 

We recommend them in all cases where sanitary 
doors are desired, and guarantee them for one year 
against defects due to the use of improper material 
or defective workmanship. 


Manufactured by 


HYDE-MURPHY COMPANY, Ridgway, Pa. 


New York Office, Pittsburgh Office, 
10 East 43d St. Liberty Bank Bldg. 
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Le 
Stanley Rabbet Plane 
No. 278 


The sides and bottom being square with 
each other, the plane will lie perfectly flat on 
either side. 

It has an adjustable fence which slides under 
the bottom, regulating the width of the cut. 

It is fitted with two spurs, one on each side, 
for working across the grain—also an adjust- 
able depth gauge. 

As both the fence and the depth gauge can 
be attached to either side, the plane is suitable 
for either right or left hand work. 

The front part of the plane can be easily de- 
tached, thus providing a bull nose plane for 
working close up into corners or other difficult 
places. The cutter is one inch wide and is 
adjustable. 

Length over all 6% inches; weight 2 Ibs. 


Price Each $1.75 


If you cannot procure same from your hard- 
ware dealer, wz will be pleased to forward you 
cGne, postage prepaid, upon receipt of price 


Address 


STANLEY Rue & LeveL Co. 
‘New BRITAIN, Conn. U.S.A. 
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direct heat from the fire. It is made high enough to 
provide ample room for free combustion and still it 
catches the direct heat from the fire. In the radiator the 
products of combustion pass from the center to the 
lower section of the radiator at the back, then forward 
on both sides to the front, where they pass to the upper 
section and back to the smoke outlet. Thus an extremely 
long fire travel is assured and on account of its peculiar 
construction all the hot gases are utilized. The “Hero” 
furnace is made in all the sizes adapted to residence 
work. The company will be glad to co-operate with con- 
tractors and builders to the point of giving the best ad- 
vice as to the size of equipment that should be used for 
certain houses and will recommend the best method of 
installation if a rough sketch of the structure is fur- 
nished. Some hantsome catalogs, profusely illustrated, 
have been published, any or all of which may be had on 
application to the company at the given address. 


New Catalog cf Starrett Tools 


We have received from the L. S. Starrett Company, 
Athol, Mass., a copy of an attractive publication of 336 
pages, illustrating and describing leading lines of me- 
chanics’ tools turned out by the company in great pro- 
fusion. The work is known as “Catalog No. 21,” and 
in compiling it special care has been given to grouping 
together tools of the same classes and to presenting the 
facts in regard to the uses of the tools as briefly and 
as clearly as possible. The catalog is profusely illus- 
trated and contains sixteen more pages than the pre- 
vious edition, known as “Catalog No. 20.” Several of 
the tools formerly illustrated have been improved in de- 
sign, and on account of the advance in prices of prac- 
tically everything used in the manufacture of the tools 
the company has been compelled to increase many of 
the prices in the catalog. As the quotations given in 
Catalog No. 20 are no longer in force, it is essential 
that the mechanic, in order to note the correct prices, 
secure a copy of Catalog No. 21. This can be done by 
direct application to the company at the address given, 
or from the local hardware dealer. Some of the new 
tools shown in the new catalog include quick-reading 
steel rules, drop-forged steel combination squares with 
metric and English graduations, improved bevel pro- 
tractors with metric and English graduations, Yankee 
1-in. micrometer calipers, hack-saw frames, cutting 
pliers, pin punches, metric and English folding pocket 
rules and vernier height gage. There are a number of 
valuable tables among the closing pages of the catalog 
and a general and numerical index, all of which will be 
appreciated by the mechanic into whose hands a copy 
of the publication may come. 


Hints on Slate Roofing 


Slate has been in use for a sufficient length of time 
to have its wearing and fireproof qualities well demon- 
strated by actual practice, and the familiarity of the 
trade with the merits of this product therefore render 
interesting any information in regard to the laying of 
slate. Material prepared along these lines is to be found 
in an illustrated booklet entitled “Slate Roofing,’ now 
being sent out by the Bangor Slate Mining Co., Bangor, 
Pa. Within its covers are to be found tables and in- 
formation concerning the various sizes of slate, their 
exposure to the weather when laid, the number of pieces 
to each square, the quantity of nails required, also 
rules for measuring roofs of slate, either plain, or 
with hips, valleys, gables, etc., together with plan for 
laying slate, starting and finishing, the necessary 
strength of building for slate, pitch of roofs and other 
information concerning slate which is likely to prove 
of interest. A copy of the booklet may be obtained 
without charge by any reader upon request to the com- 
pany named. 


The “Archer Special’ Concrete Mixer 


The most important requirements for a concrete — 
mixer are that it shall be able to mix a rich, uniform © 
batch of concrete of any proportions and that it be 
portable and easy to load. The “Archer Special” is 


(Continued on page 90.) 
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The largest plant in the world, the most modern 
equipment, and seventy-six years of specialized 
experience are behind 
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SAWS 


That's why there are probably more of them sold 
than all other makes combined. 
The carpenters know. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


SARGEN —— 


FEG...U. S. PAT. OFF. 


WROUGHT STEEL BLOCK PLANES 


Block Planes that cannot 
break, convenient for the 
pocket. Quick and 

easy adjustments. — 
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Have You 


Seen Our 
Plans? 


Narrow Mullions 


They have met with the unqualified 
approval of architects and builders, Just 
the things for sleeping porches, triple 
windows and bay windows in particular. 
These plans show how you can effect a 
saving in construction and secure the 
maximum glass area. 

These plans are free for the asking. 
Write for them and our catalog. 


PULLMAN MFG. CO. 


8 Industrial St. Rochester, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


Pullman #", Unit Sash Balances 


Black Diamond 
File Works 


INCORPORATED 1895 


a 


ESTABLISHED 1863 


xaPow 


TWELVE MEDALS 
of award at International Expositions 


SPECIAL PRIZE 


GOLD MEDAL 
AT ATLANTA, 1895 


Copy of Catalogue will be sent free to any interested file 
user upon application. 


G. & H. Barnett Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Owned and Operated by Nicholson File Company 
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said to have been designed to meet these requirements 
and to secure portability the mixer is built with most 
of the weight placed over the wheels so that when the 
platform is raised about three feet the whole machine 
balances. To aid in this portability, two legs instead of 
another set of wheels are placed under the platform 
end of the machine. These legs are also claimed to 
help reduce vibration, since when four wheeled mixers 
are used it is often necessary to put wooden blocks or 
braces under them in order to take up such vibration. 
The mixing action is secured by the bucket and blade 
method. The discharge spout is so arranged that the 
drum can be quickly emptied. The mixer is loaded 
through a hopper so arranged as to be just the right 
height to catch under the front end of the wheelbarrow 
tray and to be as far away from the unloading crew 
as possible. A feature of the machine is the end dis- | 
charge which enables it to discharge into the “forms.” 
Another feature, furnished when desired, is a batch 
hopper and gate, which provides that while the machine 
is mixing it can be loaded, the gate keeping the un- 
mixed from the mixing material. When the discharge 
is over, this gate is lifted and the aggregate goes into 
the hopper so that no time is lost. The mixer frame 
has all parts riveted together through heavy gusset 
plates. Bolts with patented absolute lock nuts are 
used wherever it is impossible to use rivets. The powér 
is furnished by a 3-hp., battery ignition, hopper cooled 
gasoline engine with a speed of 450 revolutions per 
minute and running, it is said, on from 1% to 2 gal. 
of gasoline a day. Hoist or steel housing are pro- 
vided when desired. A booklet entitled “The Archer 
Special” contains interesting illustrations of these ma- 
chines in use; also descriptions, partial list of users, 
etc. It may be obtained from Archer Iron Works, 
2440 West Thirty-fourth Place, Chicago, Ill. 


A Book About Slate 


The slate roof of the Saxon Chapel, Bradford-on- 
Avon, England, is said to be 1000 years old, but the 
Bangor Slate Association in its comparison of the~ 
annual cost of slate with other materials conserva- 
tively estimates the life of a slate roof as being 60 
years, the cost per year being 16-2/3 cents. A table 
showing the cost of the popular roofing materials F. 
O. B., total cost laid in eastern Ohio, approximate life - 
and cost per year is contained in a little work entitled | 
“A Book about Slate’ sent out by the Bangor Slate 
Association and obtainable from J. Bray & Co., East 
Bangor, Penn. The pamphlet also contains much other 
interesting information regarding slate and is illustrat- 
ed by line cuts. 


The Bessler Movable Stairway 


The Bessler Movable Stairway Company, Akron, 
Ohio, has just issued an interesting booklet entitled 
“The Modern Way Up,” which tells all about the Bess- 
ler Movable Stairway, brief reference to which was 
made in these columns a short time ago. The stairway 
is intended to replace stationary stairs leading to upper 
rooms of a building, and when in use it presents a 
strong, well-built flight of stairs, but when no longer 
required it can be made to fold up into the ceiling with 
nothing visible except a neat panel, finished to match 
the remaining woodwork in the room. When it is de- 
sired to cause the stairway to disappear the stair-horse 
is rolled up on the panel and when in this position it 
is swung up into the ceiling by means of a powerful 
spring barrel concealed under the stairs and by the aid 
of the counter balance formed by the now projecting 
stair-horse. When the stairs are wanted for use the 
panel is pulled down from the ceiling by means of a 
small chain and the stair-horse rolled down the panel. 


TRADE NOTES 


The new concrete pier now being erected by the City 
of Chicago as one of the features of a great harbor 
plan is said to be probably the largest structure of 
its kind ever built into fresh water. The concrete 
used in the construction of the superstructure is being 


(Continued on page 92.) 
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No. 182 Corner Bar 


A \“Blue Ribbon” Credit 


to the architect who specifies 


Store Front Construction 


because it is made of heavy, pure copper and will last a lifetime. 
Its two piece simplicity saves time and labor when installing. It 
gives an inviting appearance to the store and ventilates the win- 
dow, which prevents fogging of the glass. It seduces the insur- 
ance rate and increases the window display. 

Full size detail sheet tells the story. Let us send you one. 


| DETROIT SHOW CASE Co | 


483 West Fort Street Detroit, Mich. 


Why Waste Lumber? 


Use 2-E Flexible 
Concrete Forms 


Here is a unit system of forms for hollow 
or solid wall concrete construction that will 
Save its cost in the first few months you 
use it. 


It is the simplest, least expensive and most 
rapid method in existence. No lumber re- 
quired save one plumb or corner board at each 
corner with the necessary braces for same. 


Made of metal; supporting frames a rigid 
truss. All parts interchangeable. Absolutely 
guaranteed. 


Get details at once. 


2-E Flexible Concrete Forms 


Eagle Wisconsin 


Here’s Your Bit Brace 


For many years the favorite among car- 
penters because a ratchet brace with ball- 
bearing head is the popular type and 


MILLERS FALLS 


BIT BRACE No.732 


gives the greatest value of any tool in that 
class. 


Has ball-bearing head (with steel clad head 
or not as you prefer)—Free-acting sweep 
handle — Dust protected ratchet parts — 
Forged steel jaws with milled notch grip 
holding round shanks to %-inch and all 
square shanks—Unbreakable jaw socket of 
bar steel—Chuck shell strengthened at the 
lip and shaped to fit 
the hand, 
MECHANIC’S 
HANDBOOK FREE 
Send for Pocket 
Catalog which de- 
scribes all our tools 
and our new Me- 
chanic’s Handbook— 
. that’s full of valu- 
able information. 
Both sent free. 


Millers Falls Co. 


** Toolmaker to the 
Master Mechanic’”’ 


Millers Falls, Mass. 
N. Y. Office 
28 Warren St. 


Here’s a New Vise 


“YANKEE” No.1993 


With Swivel Base. DETACHABLE 


Quickly detached from swivel base by the turn of 
a set screw; and being accurately machined all 
over can be used in any position as a jig for 
special work on drill press, shaper, etc. 


Holds work rigid at any angle with use of the 
special grooved block. 


The swivel base is easily and firmly locked and 
released in any position by a short movement of 
lever at the side. Jaws 234 in. wide, 1% in. deep, 
opening 3% in., base 7% in. 


Ask your dealer to show you. 


Let us send you the “YANKEE” 
—_—- Book. A postal brings It. 


Tells you all about the ‘‘Yankee’”’ IIne 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO. 


Lehigh Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Something New! 


This new convertible level 
is a big improvement over 
the old style instrument 
with detachable standards. 
Can be converted into tran- 
sit while you count ten. Not 
only saves time but cuts out 
confusing adjustments. Most 
compact, durable and accu- 
rate convertible level on 
market today. Write now 
for detailed description, 
price, etc., and get posted on 
this up-to-date instrument 
No. 20z0 for up-to-date contractors. 


DAVID WHITE CO., (Inc.) mitwauree. wis. 


Something For You 


in our Pamphlet 29; viz.: 


Valuable Tables for find- 
ing size of joist, safe load 
of joist, actual load on 
hanger, etc., etc. 


Some of these Tables are 
not in print elsewhere. 


The Pamphlet and _ the 
Mounted Model Hanger will 
be mailed on request. 


SOMETHING FOR US. 
We ask your special atten- 
tion to items 5, 6, 7 on page 
5 of the Pamphlet and to 
the matter on pages 23 and 
ee i ee 24 relating thereto. 


THE W. J. CLARK CO., Salem, Ohio, U. S. A. 


ea ae 


Another mem- 

s* ber of the "Nice" 

S" family. You will 
like the results it gives. 

There is nothing more sani- 

tary, more durable or hand- 
sopmer than bare floors, linol- 
eums, etc., finished with "Trokal." 


Send for catalog on Varnishes, 
C:M-T Coating, Paints, etc. © 


EUGENE E. NICE 


Philadelphia, Penn. gi : 


Buy Direct From 
MANUFACTURER 


”%3 SAVED 


es 
mbing 
af NEW HARDI 
and Heating NEX, RARDIN 
Getour ‘‘Handy-Man”’ Free Book. Every home needs 
it. Shows new home improvements and everything in plumb- 
ing and heating supplies EXCLUSIVELY at wholesale 
prices—complete heating plants, bathroom outfits, sinks, pipe, 
fittings, water systema, lighting plants, ete. Any handy man 


can install our goods with this free book and free easy installing 
plans. $500,000 plants behind our guarantee. WRITE TODAY. 


The Hardin-Lavin Co. cosce Grove ave, Chicago 


mixed with 7 Marsh-Capron Rail-Track Mixers built 
by the Marsh-Capron Mfg. Company, 1415 Lumber 
Exchange Building, Chicago, Ill. A four page folder 
containing a halftone engraving of this structure and 
various pictures of their mixers has just been issued 
by the company, with brief descriptions thereof. 
There are also illustrations of the mixers in use and 
numerous testimonials from users of them. 


The L. & I. J. White Company of Buffalo, N. Y., 
one of the oldest edge tool and machine knife manu- 
facturers in the United States, has very recently 
changed its management. Walter S. Walls, for the past 
ten years superintendent of the company, has been 
elected president and general manager; M. R. R. 
Thompson, who has been handling the advertising, was 
elected treasurer, and continues to take care of the 
advertising. John W. VanAllen, as vice-president, and 
Frank H. Hamilton, as secretary, were continued in 
office. 


Of interest to the carpenter and the builder who has 
need of clamps in the making of doors, mitre joints, 
etc. is a booklet that is being sent out by James L. 
Taylor Mfg. Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. It is entitled 
“Taylor Clamps” and contains illustrations, descrip- 
tions, prices and weights of these clamps together 
with specifications of certain styles. A partial list 


of users is also contained, among which are United ~ 


States Navy Yards, railroads, etc. 


Many interesting illustrations of houses in which 
products of the Sandusky Cement Company, 624 En- 
gineers Building, Cleveland, Ohio, have been used are 
contained in the May number of the Medusa Review. 
An examination of the numerous photographic views 
contained therein is apt to afford the ambitious builder 
or architect an opportunity of enlarging his ideas in 
relation to houses built of cement, thus enabling him 
to better please a client who desires that type of 
dwelling for occupancy. 


The builder who uses an automobile in connection 
with his business will be interested to know that all 
winners of the races held recently at Sheepshead Bay, 
N. Y., used Dixon’s Graphite Automobile Lubricant 
made by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 
N. J. In connection with the products of this company, 
it is also interesting to note that Dixon’s Silica- 
Graphite Paint was used on the steel work of the 
$150,000 First National Bank Building, Gastonia, N. C. 
The pigment used is said to be found only in the 
Dixon Company’s mines at Ticonderoga, being com- 
posed of graphite and silica, both of which are of flake 


formation and have about the same specific gravity. 


The vehicle used is pure, boiled linseed oil. 


Smedley Roofing & Supply Company, Amherst Build- 
ing, Pueblo, Colo., has just commenced business in 
builders’ supplies in the territory named, and is de- 
sirous of receiving catalogs from manufacturers of 
goods in which they are likely to be interested. 


John E. Widlund has just opened an office for the 
practice of architecture at 1 Cherry Street, Ansonia, 
Conn., and is desirous of securing samples and cata- 
logs from manufacturers of all kinds of building ma- 
terials. 


At the annual meeting of the Cement Products Ex- 
hibition Co., held in Chicago, IIl., the latter part of 
May, the following officers were elected: B. F. Affleck 
as president, A. Y. Gowen as vice-president, Blaine 
S. Smith as secretary and J. U. O. McDaniel as 
treasurer. 


George G. H. Marvin, for 35 years connected with 
the L. & I. J. White Company, Buffalo, N. Y., maker 
of edge tools and machine knives, and for 23 years 
president, treasurer and general manager of that con- 
cern, has resigned. 


RSS ER NT TE SE 


WANTED 


Executive, general office man, acquainted with real estate, selling 
and building, construction, accustomed to meeting and handling 
high class people. Permanent position, large established business. 
Give full experience, age and salary wanted. Replies strictly con- 
fidential. 


Owner, Post Office Box 1248, New York City. 
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FRESH AIR AND PROTECTION! 


The Ives Window 
Ventilating Lock 


A_ Safeguard for Ventilating Rooms, 
allowing windows to be left open at the 
top, the bottom, or both top and bot- 
tom, with entire security against 
intrusion. 


Descriptive circular mailed on application 


THE H. B. IVES CO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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If You Don’t Know the Difference 
Between 
RIGHT and 
WRONG 


The Right Kind 


as Regards | 
FLOORING 


The Wrong Kind 


Write us for information about the right kind. 


Kuhn Patent Tongue and Groove Flooring 


THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO. 


1320 Beecher Street Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Samson Spot Sash Cord 


Made of extra quality stock, carefully inspected 
and guaranteed free from the imperfections of 
braid and finish which destroy common cords 
so quickly. The Spots on the Cord, in 
any color, are our trade mark, 
used only with this extra 
quality. 

Samples and full informa- 
tion gladly sent. 


Samson Cordage Works 
Boston, Mass. 
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Northrop’s Steel Ceilings 


Beam Ceilings and choice small patterns for 
Residences 


A large line suitable for Commercial Buildings, 
Schools, Churches, etc. 

A number of plain patterns, usually of Nos. 26 
and 28 gauge, to put up direct to the joists in 
factories, garages, etc. 

A line of sidings, brick and other patterns, for 
"exterior use. 

Tilings of Heavy Stamped Steel for Bathrooms 
and Kitchens. 

Send for our catalogue and quotations. 


NORTHROP, COBURN & DODGE CoO. 
43 Cherry St., New York 
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siding stained with Cabot’s Stain. Result most sat- 


“Roof and 


isfactory.’? Yours, etc., Charles A. Hoag, Architect, Pleasant- 
ville, N. Y. 
e e e 
Stain Your Siding 
clapboards, half-timbers, trellises, sheds and fences, as well as 


your shingles, with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


The soft, rich colorings are incomparably nicer than paint, 
and they bring out the grain of the wood in beautiful shadings, 
The ‘‘painty’’ effect spoils the beauty of the wood, and paint 
costs twice as much. The Stains last as long as the best paint, 
and “‘grow old gracefully’’; and the creosote penetrates the 
wood, preserving it and making it less inflammable. 


Cabot’s Quilt 


A genuine house-warmer. It’s a cushion of dead-air spaces and 
is 30 times warmer than building paper. Quilt will pay for it- 
self in a short time in saving coal, to say nothing of making 
the house comfortable for all time. Also a complete sound- 
deadener. 
You can get Cabot’s Stains and Quilt all over the 
country. Send for samples and names of nearest agents. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 


BOSTON, MASS. 
1133 Broadway, N. Y. 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 


Cabot’s Conseryvo Wood Preservative, Stucco Stains, Brick 
Stains, Damp-Proofing 
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Section of Outside Wall of House, Showing Woel 
Between Studding. 


Mineral Wool for Building 


Mineral Wool has superseded all other materials 
used for similar building purposes because it does “a 
great work at little expense.” A house lined with 
Mineral Wool has an indestructible, fire-proof and 
vermin-proof guard; it protects the entire household. 
In the winter time it keeps the cold air out, facilitating 
proper heating and economy in fuel. In the summer it 
keeps the heat out. 

This material, being of fibrous, inelastic composition, 
acts as a deadener and muffles all sound. It is con- 
sidered the best insulator material on the market, mak- 
ing it a perfect refrigerating machine. 


Mineral Wool makes life-long friends of all its users. 
If you are skeptical as to its power, let us demonstrate. 
We can prove all claims. Write us to-day. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co. 


280 Madison Ave., New York 
(Cor. 40th St.) 


Section of Sound-Proof and Fire-Proof Partition. 
Can be used for outside walls also. 
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NEW YORK, AUGUST, 1916 


A Shingled House in Needham, Mass. 


Special Features of Construction and Arrange- 


ment Likely to Interest the Builder—Cost $4200 


HE design of the house here illustrated and 
described was determined by the require- 
ments of the physician for whom it was 
built, the problem which the architect was called 


room, or both. The owner expressed a preference 
for cabinets or cupboards in the kitchen, rather 
than to have a pantry. Another factor was a large 
second floor plan with four or five bedrooms, bath- 


A Front View of the Shingled H ouse—Architect Edgar T. P. Walker, Hingham, Mass. 


upon to solve involving among other things a rela- room and ample closet room. In a small house this 
tively small first floor plan, with kitchen so placed was a severe problem, and as a consequence the 
as to serve either the living room or the dining stair hall had to be of minimum size with space 
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Second Floor Plan—Scale 1/16 In. to the 
Foot 
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Rear Elevation of the House—Scale 3/32 In. to the Foot 
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Vertical Section Through the Piazza— 
Scale 1% in. to the foot. 
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Plans, Elevations and Details of a Shingled House at Needham, Mass. 


AUGUST, 1916 


only for a hall stand on the first floor, and on the 
second floor ready access to each of the several 
rooms. The manner in which the architect solved 
this problem is clearly indicated in the floor plans 
presented on another page, while the many details 
afford an excellent idea of the method of construc- 
tion that was pursued. The stair hall is attractively 
finished on both floors, the style being Old Colonial. 

The exterior walls are covered with long Van- 
couver red shingles, combined with a finish of cy- 
press, all painted white. The shutters and doors are 
painted a bright green, thus giving a pleasing con- 
trast and making the house attractive in its ex- 
ternal appearance. 

An examination of the several halftone engrav- 
ings shows a broad piazza extending across the en- 
tire front of the house, and having a brick floor 
set on a concrete slab resting on top of a bed of 
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a china closet. At the end of the dining room and 
lighted by two windows is the library or writing 
room. On the second floor are four sleeping rooms, 
a nursery, and a bathroom. Numerous clothes 
closets are provided, and opening into the bathroom 
is the linen closet. In the attic is sufficient space 
for two additional sleeping rooms, should circum- 
stances require. 

The foundation walls are of concrete mixed in the 
proportion of one part of Portland cement to two 
parts clean sharp sand and five parts of broken 
stone. The sills have a 1:1 cement wash, and the 
cellar, in which is located the laundry, has a floor 
of concrete 2%-in. thick resting on a bed of gravel. 

The piazza floor is built of hard-burned water- 
struck brick, selected for color, and laid in Portland 
cement, the joints consisting of one part cement 
and three parts sand. The porch fioor rests on a bed 
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A Shingled House at Needham, Mass.—A Photographic Perspective Showing the Immediate Surroundings 


cinders surrounded by a concrete wall one foot 
thick. The large columns of solid concrete covered 
with white cement slap dashed, and the double win- 
dows at the right and left of the main entrance 
constitute noticeable features. The large windows 
in question also afford a maximum amount of light 
to the front rooms, and present an attractive in- 
terior aspect owing to the fact that they finish on 
top of the baseboard. 

Referring to the floor plans it will be seen that 
the living room is a feature of the arrangement, 
extending as it does practically across the right end 
of the house, the rear portion terminating in what 
may be designated as a small conservatory or place 
for growing plants. At the extreme left side of the 
house is the dining room, communicating as already 
stated directly with the kitchen and provided with 


2 ft. deep, consisting of broken stone or cinders. 

The framing timbers are of spruce, the sills being 
6x6 in.; the posts, 4x6 in.; the studs, 2x4 in., 
placed 16 in. on centers; the girts 4x 6 in., and the 
door window studs, 3x4 in. The plates consist of 
two pieces of 2x4 in. spruce, the girders, 6x 8 in. 
resting on 314-in. Lally columns with cap and base; 
the first and second floor joists are 2 x 8 in., and the 
third floor joists, 2x7 in. spruce, placed 16 in. on 
centers; the piazza floor joists, 2x6 in., are also 
placed 16 in. on centers; the collar beams, 2 x 6 in., 
placed 20 in. on centers; the rafters, 2 x 8 in., placed 
20 in. on centers, and the headers and trimmers, 
4x8 in. 

The outside walls and roofs of the house are cov- 
ered with hemlock sheathing boards, over which on 
the vertical walls is one thickness of black Neponsett 
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Horizontal Section Through Front Door and Frame— 
Scale 3 In. to the Foot 


Section of Front Door on Line A-B of the Eleva- 
tion—Scale 3 In. to the Foot 


End Elevation of Piazza—Scale 44 In. 
to the Foot 
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Partial Foundation Plan—Scale 4 in. to the foot. 
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building paper with well-lapped joints, this in turn 
being covered with cypress shingles laid 8 in. to 
the weather, the shingles on the walls having been 
dipped before laying. All roof surface was covered 
with “Extra” cedar shingles laid 414 in. to the 
weather, all shingles over 6 in. wide being split 
before laying. The shingles were thoroughly se- 
cured in place with zinc-coated nails made by the 
Malleable Iron Fitting Company. 

The floor timbers are carried to the outside stud- 
ding and thoroughly nailed, thus making a strong 
tie across the house. All floors are stiffened every 
six feet with herringbone cross bridging, and all 
door and window openings are trussed overhead. 
The floor joists are doubled under all unsupported 
partitions running parallel with the joists. The sill 
was painted underneath before setting it in place. 

The floors of the house are double, the sub-floors 
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balance weights. All sash is glazed with German 
glass single thickness. Casement windows are pro- 
vided in the conservatory and the museum. 

White pine blinds with stationary slats are pro- 
vided for the windows, as shown in the halftone 
illustrations. 

The plastering consists of two-coat work, the 
rough coat being of No. 1 Extra Rockland lime, 
clean sharp sand, and the best quality long cattle 
hair well beaten and soaked before mixing in the 
proportion of 144 bushels of hair to each cask of 
lime. The skim coat is of Rockland lime, putty and 
beach sand troweled to a hard smooth surface. The 
architect states that all lime was thoroughly 
screened and slacked at least six days before mix- 
ing, and that no plaster was used that had not been 
mixed and stacked for at least three weeks. 

All interior doors on the first floor, except the 


A Shingled House at Needham, Mass.—A Detail of the Piazza and Dormers. 


being of squared edge spruce. Under the portion 
of the rough floors of the rooms extending over the 
piazza are two thicknesses of Cabot’s Sheathing 
Quilt. 

The finish floors of the living room, dining room 
and halls are of oak; all other rooms having floors 
of heart rift Georgia pine. 

The outside finish is of cypress, and the’ main 
cornice as well as the piazza cornice have stock 
pattern cypress gutters with all joints covered with 
lead. The ceiling of the piazza is of 4-in. matched 
unbeaded North Carolina pine sheathing. The 
piazza fioor is of 8 x %-in. hard pine. 

All windows have stock frames of No. 1 white 
pine with pulley stiles and parting beads of hard 
pine. The sills are rabbeted and of 2-in. stock. All 
windows have 414 architraves. All double hung 


‘Sashes are provided with Samson spot cord and 


French windows and those from the kitchen to the 
cellar and kitchen to the rear porch, are what are 
known as ‘“‘Korelock,” made of birch and of the two- 
panel variety. All other inside doors, except where 
French windows are shown, are of the five cross- 
panel stock pattern fir 1% in. thick. The door knobs 
are of glass. The outside front door is of white 
pine 214 in. thick and paneled as shown in the de- 
tails presented on another page. The French win- 
dows are of 214-in. birch. The outside door frames 
are of white pine double rabbeted with 2-in. rab- 
beted hard pine sills. 

The interior finish throughout is of North Caro- 
lina pine painted white, the architraves being 
7% x4%% in. plain for all jambs, and the headers 
1x5 in. the head projecting ¥ in. beyond the 
jambs. There are no corner blocks but simple plinth 
blocks at the doors. The architraves in the kitchen 
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sare 444x % in. plain rounded corners with butt 
joints. All rooms have % x6 in. base with no mold- 
ing. The dining room and living room bases are 
7 in. high from the finish floor. These two rooms 
also have a wood cornice. The dining room has a 
white wainscot with painted canvas under the chair 
rail. The house both inside and outside with the 
exception of the kitchen and entry is painted white. 

The fireplace in the living room is of dark red 
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Mass., were the contractors and did the carpentry 
and masonry work, the brick floor for the piazza, 
the concrete and plaster work, as well as the in- 
terior finish, for $3,170, their work making the 
house complete, except for the heating, plumbing, 
painting and electric lighting. The owner looked 
after the installation of the electric lights and di- 
rected all the painting. The hot water heating sys- 
tem was installed by John Gegenheimer of Needham, 
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Miscellaneous Constructive Details of a Shingled House at Needham, Mass. 


waterstruck brick, laid in cement mortar, the face 
of the fireplace being of old Dutch tiles. 

The bathroom is provided with the usual open 
type fixtures, with medicine cabinet set between 
the studs and mirror in the door. 

The house here illustrated and described was 
erected in Needham, Mass., in accordance with 
plans and specifications prepared by Architect Ed- 
gar T. P. Walker, with offices at Hingham, Mass. 

Nickerson & Scarr, 10 Pearl Street, Dorchester, 


Mass., for $380, and the plumbing with open fix- 
tures for $324. 


Pacific Coast Building Operations 


Our San Francisco correspondent, writing under 
date of July 1, in regard to the building situation 
on the Pacific coast, says: 

Longshoremen, deckhands, and other workmen 
employed in handling cargo on the coastwise and 
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river steamers along the Pacific coast went on 
strike several weeks ago, with the result that the 
building business in the Pacific States, and in the 
San Francisco district especially, is very badly 
handicapped. The effect is seen in the official rec- 
ords for the week ending June 24, when the valua- 
tion of building contracts filed with the County 
Recorder fell lower than for 
any other week since 1906, 
and very few new permits 
were issued during the latter 
part of the month. 

The reason is that most of 
the lumber used in San Fran- 
cisco is brought in by steamer 
from the Columbia River, 
Puget Sound, or from the 
Humboldt redwood district, 
and the supply has been prac- 
tically cut off. For some time 
it was impossible for con- 
tractors to get any lumber, 
lath or shingles at all, as the 
lumber yards all stood out 
against the union demands 
and the yard workmen would 
handle nothing that was un- 
loaded by strike-breakers. As 
a result most of the carpen- 
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concerns that have agreed to the union terms. ° 

The interior towns have had little trouble, as 
most of their lumber comes from the Willamette 
Valley and Sierra Mountain mills by rail. 

Work was recently started on the long-projected 
office building of the Southern Pacific Railroad near 
the foot of Market Street, San Francisco, when 
men began driving piles for 
the foundation. The piles 
driven are 135 ft. long—said 
said to be the longest ever 
used for foundation work in 
this city—owing to _ the 
ground, formerly tide land, 
having been filled in. The 
building, of Class A construc- 
tion, will have a frontage on 
the south side of Market 
Street of 275 ft., the full dis- 
tance between Spear and 
Stewart Streets. It will be 
ten stories high, with provi- 
sion for additional stories, 
and will cost about $1,250,- 
000. Bliss & Favilie are the 
architects. 

A regiment composed of 
building contractors and me- 
chanics, architects, material 


View in the Living Room of the Shingled House at Needham, Mass., Looking Toward the Open Fire 
Place Showing Bookcase at the Right and Casement Window at the Extreme Left 


ters in the city have been idle, as well as plasterers 
and others whose work depends on that of the car- 
penter, and conditions have not been much better 
at most of the bay towns. At first the strike was 
expected to end quickly, but it has dragged out for 
several weeks, with no end in sight yet, and the 
situation has not been much relieved by the few 


dealers, etc., is being organized to take part in the 
great Preparedness Parade to be held in San Fran- 
cisco July 22, the work of organization being di- 
rected by State Senator W. S. Scott. Enrollments 
have come in rapidly, and the plan is to form a 
permanent organization that could be used in case 
of military necessity. 
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The Portland Cement Industry 


The first half of 1916 has been a busy period 
for the Portland cement industry in most parts of 
the United States. Labor troubles have caused the 
temporary shutting down of a few plants in Illinois, 
and the business ordinarily taken care of by these 
plants has gone to others in the Central States, but 
none have been reported as having voluntarily 
closed in 1916. 

The opening of a new cement plant nowadays, 
when the country is so well dotted with plants, is 
an event of importance, and the fact that two new 
ones have begun operations is of considerable in- 
terest. Both of them are in the Middle West, one 
at its extreme north, at New Duluth, Minn., the 
other at its extreme south, at Houston, Tex. 

In 1914 and 1915 there was a decrease in the 
production of cement, consumers exercising strict 
economy in its use, but the year 1916 shows a re- 
action, having opened with a demand unprecedent- 
ed for a midwinter season. Prices, which had aver- 
aged only 86 cents a barrel for the entire year 
1915, began to rise toward the end of that year and 
in the Eastern and Middle States, where cement 
sold at 70 te 90 cents a barrel, they continued to 
rise in 1916 until, in June, they ranged from $1.10 
to $1.25 a barrel. The increased prices, of course, 
do not mean an equivalent net increase in returns 
to the manufacturers, for the costs of explosives 
for blasting and of coal have both risen, and labor- 
ers are in many places demanding an increase in 
wages. These comparatively high prices have not, 
however, checked the demand for cement. Many 
manufacturers are selling all they can produce, and 
others are even drawing on stocks so as to fill 
orders promptly. 

Although no statistics have been reported to the 
United States Geological Survey at this date, it is 
believed that the total output of Portland cement 
for the first half of 1916 has considerably exceeded 
that for the corresponding period of 1915. In gen- 
eral an optimistic feeling prevails among manu- 
facturers, and it is confidently predicted that the 
year will show a gain over 1915, both in production 
and shipments of Portland cement. Moreover, there 
is a fair possibility that they will exceed those of 
1913 and thus establish a new record. 


Fillers for Cracks in Floors 


Now that the use of rugs on painted or varnished 
floors has become almost universal, the painter is 
frequently called upon to fix up an old floor to pre- 
pare it for painting or staining. One of the most 
difficult parts of the problem is that of filling up 
the wide cracks that have been caused by the 
shrinkage of the wood, so that the filler will “stay 
put.” Various crack fillers have been put upon the 
market, and some of them are quite satisfactory 
and may be used by the painter with the assurance 
that if directions are carefully followed, the re- 
sults will be pleasing to his customers, but it is 
not always possible to obtain these prepared ma- 
terials at the local dealer’s store at the time they 
are wanted, and the quantity required for a single 
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floor is usually too small to send a special order 
to the distant manufacturer or jobber. Therefore, 
Says a recent issue of the Painters Magazine, we 
feel that a few recipes for crack fillers that can be 
prepared by the painter, and which are said to be 
satisfactory, will be appreciated. 

The following method is given by H. B. Brew- 
ster, a well-known master painter of Newark, N. J., 
as one that he has always found to give perfect 
satisfaction and which will stand hard usage with- 
out loosening from the cracks. He takes a cheap 
varnish and stirs in plaster of paris gradually, un- 
til it gets to the consistency of putty. For small 
cracks he does not make it as stiff as he would for 
the wider ones. He cautions against putting either 
turpentine or dryer into the filler—just varnish 
and plaster, nothing else. The material is worked 
just like putty and pressed into the cracks in the 
same manner as putty. It is much slower drying 
than plaster and may be kept soft for some time 
if kept in a sealed can. While he says that he 
uses cheap varnish in making this crack filler, bet- 
ter results would probably be obtained from the 
employment of a fairly good varnish. 


The Floor Should Be Well Cleaned 


In using the above, or any other crack filler, it 
is important first to thoroughly scour the floor and 
allow it to become perfectly dry, and to clean the 
cracks entirely free from dirt, otherwise there is 
likelihood of grease adhering to the sides of the 
cracks, which may prevent the filler from firmly 
adhering. 

A good linseed oil and whiting putty may be 
used as a crack filler and this is improved by add- 
ing to it some dry white lead. Enough raw sienna 
or other coloring matter to make it match the floor 
should be employed where the floor is to be stained 
and varnished. For painted floors it will not be 
necessary to color the filler. 

The filler must be pressed down firmly into the 
cracks, smoothed down by wetting the putty knife 
with turpentine and allowed to dry hard and firm, 
when the surface should be sandpapered. 

Before using any putty mixture in filling cracks 
it is well to give them a coating of linseed oil. 
Boiled oil is recommended by some practical men. 

For filling cracks wider than a quarter of an 
inch the following has been recommended :—Use 
a mixture of glue size, whiting and fine sawdust, 
with enough coloring matter to tint it to match 
the floor boards, made into a putty-like mass and 
applied in the same manner as ordinary putty. 


A Good Filler from Blotting Paper 


Another method that is said to be good is to soak 
blotting paper in water until it can be squeezed 
out and kneaded into a fairly stiff mass with glue 
size and whiting. This, also, should be colored 
to match the floor boards. It is claimed that none 
of these fillers will shrink if pressed down firmly 
into the cracks and permitted to harden. 

Another formula consists of a mixture of whiting 
and glazier’s putty, to which blotting paper soaked 
in water is added, and the whole mass well knead- 
ed together with some brown japan and a little 
turpentine well pressed into the joints with an or- 
dinary putty knife. 


A Modern Barn for the Dairy Farm 


Side Walls of Tile with Gable Ends of Frame 
Construction and a Self-Supporting Arched Roof 


\ By W. E. FRUDDEN 


ment is one of never-ending interest to the 

builder doing work in the farming sections 
of the country, and the design which is here pre- 
sented involves features which are likely to attract 
more than passing attention. This large, roomy and 
conveniently arranged dairy barn is located in 
Pocahontas County, Iowa, this being probably the 
biggest farming State in the Union. 

The structure, strictly speaking, is a dairy barn 
arranged with factory efficiency. Forty cow stalls, 
a large calf pen, two feed rooms with grain bins 
over head and over 100 tons loose hay have been 


r YHE subject of barn construction and arrange- 


comfort and general sanitation throughout, the re- 
sults, practical dairymen generally know, are more 
profits in the milk pail. 

The barn is of tile construction with walls 8 in. 
thick, while the footings as well as the floors 
throughout are of concrete. The gable ends are of 
frame and the arched roof is self-supporting, thus 
affording plenty of unobstructed hay room in the 
mow. Many interesting details necessary for the 
enlightenment of the builder are shown on another 
page. 

Cold and damp concrete fioors have been said to 
cause rheumatism in cattle, but to prevent this the 


A Corner of the Barn with the Hollow Tile Crib and Hog House in the Central Background 


provided for in this 40 x 100 ft. building. The cat- 
tle face the center feed alley. There are 20 stalls 
and stanchions on each side of the barn and the 
calf pen and the feed rooms are located at the end 
of the building. The whole barn is light and airy 
and a spick-and-span condition rules. Not only are 
the cows given a comfortable home, but the milkers 
and the men who do the chores are contented. The 
greatest drawback with the dairy business to-day 
is the labor problem, but the man whose farm is 
supplied with a milk-producing factory like that 
here shown will have this perplexing problem solved 
to a large extent. With contented labor and cow 


stall floors are covered with cork brick as an in- 
sulator. All the steel stall partitions and the stan- 
chions are strong and durable, affording the least 
possible resistance to the circulation of the fresh 
air about the barn. The 4-in. pipe columns which 
support the hay-floor girders are in the same line 
with the stanchions. 

The hay-floor joists are 12 in. and are set 2 ft. 
on centers, being supported at the center by two 
girders built up with four 12-in. planks. The joists 
are lapped at the center or tied with a cleat and are 
bonded to the walls. 

The rafters are 2 x 6 in. placed 2 ft. on centers. 
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The roof arches were built up complete on the 
ground and were then hoisted into position. The 
hip bracing is shown in one of the accompanying de- 
tails. This, as might naturally be supposed, must 
be solid and well spiked together. The lower end 
of the roof arches is also well spiked to the double 
wall plate, which is anchored to the clay tile walls 
every 6 feet. The tile walls and the roof are se- 
curely tied to the floor joists by a system of brac- 
ing, the details of which are here illustrated. The 
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Floor Plan—Seale 1/16 In. to the Foot 


BUILDING AGE 
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cows and is 6 ft. 4 in. in width, thus affording 
plenty of room for the men doing the chores. The 
gutter is 18 in., and for large Holstein cattle, such 
as are bred on the County farm, a 5-ft. stall is 
needed. For Jerseys or some of the smaller breeds 
a 41-ft. stall would be satisfactory. The concrete 
mangers are 30 in. wide and the feed alley running 
through the center of the building is 8 ft. wide, 
thus giving sufficient width. to enable teams to be 
driven through the entire length of the barn. One 


View 


Rear 
Stanchion—Scale % in. to the Foot 


of Cow Stall, Showing 


“] Concrete 
“L- Linte/ 


Details of Window Construction—Scale % in. to 
the Foot 


Floor Plan and Details of a Molern Barn for the Dairy Farm 


brace system is located opposite each floor-support- 
ing column, the columns being placed not more than 
104% ft. apart in the length of the barn. The hay 
floor is covered with shiplap flooring. The roof is 
covered with sheathing boards and cedar shingles. 

An examination of the accompanying floor plan 
shows the position of the little alley back of the 


of the pictures presented herewith is a view look- 
ing down the center feed alley. The floor plan also 
clearly shows the position of the carrier track, as 
well as of the two hay chutes. 

As will be seen from another picture accompany- 
ing this article, the barn is of attractive appearance, 
and may well be termed “a modern structure for 
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- must make a little dent in his 
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the dairy farm.” The use of hollow tile has won 
great favor in all parts of Iowa, and there is hardly 
a farm in the State that is more than 50 miles from 
a clay products plant. The tile is secured at a rea- 
sonable price and the resulting buildings are very 


A Modern Barn for the Dairy Farm—A Side View with 
at the Left 


satisfactory. The tile walls are impervious to mois- 
ture, warm and dry in winter and cool in summer. 


How the Building Contractor Can Advertise 
and Obtain Results 


“How can a general contractor advertise?” 

Which, of course, means how can be obtain the 
right kind of publicity; the kind that will do more 
than fill advertising space and cost money—in a 
word, the kind.that pulls? 

The principles of advertising are the same 
whether you are endeavoring to sell books, bricks, 
or office buildings or seeking to get your name on 
the architects’ lists, says a writer in an exchange. 
The only things that change are the manner and 
methods of publicity. A general contractor must 
therefore adopt methods suitable to his own par- 
ticular business, which, by the way, is decidedly 
different from any other type of business, and must 
have its advertising done and copy written by men 
who understand, in a most comprehensive manner, 
the details and intricacies of the building trade. 

Then, again, the advertising 
must be of a twofold nature, in- 
asmuch as its appeal must 


ers—two different types of 
men, and in most cases with 
very little in common so far as 
their training is concerned. 
To the architect, the builder’s 
advertisement must appeal with 
such riveting force as to be ever 
before him. If not in a physical 
manner, at least mentally it 


mind and “ring the bell’ at the 
psychological moment when the 
architect is making up his list 
of bidders, and the nearer the top of the list the 
better his chance of always being among the favored 
few. 

You (Mr. Builder) may say that you already do 
enough estimating and are now working overtime 
trying to land jobs. Are you on the lists of all of 
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the prominent architects, the men for whom you 
would like to estimate? Are you in a position to 
select the good prospects and avoid the poor ones? 
In a word, are you competing against men who do 
the same caliber of work that you are doing, or are 
you forced out of your class 
because you are not on the 
chosen lists? If you cannot 
answer these questions to your 
entire satisfaction, then you are 
ready for serious thought on the 
question of advertising. 


Solid Stucco for Exterior 
Walls 


An authority on the subject 
says the type of stucco con- 
struction that is giving the best 
results is that known as solid 
stucco. No sheathing is used, the lath being 
applied directly to the studding and plastered on 
both sides. Three coats are used on the outside 
and one on the inside of the lath. The first coat 
is usually about one-half inch thick, the second 
the same, and the same thickness is used for the 
back plaster. The finishing coat on the exterior is 
about one-quarter inch thick. This gives an exterior 
wall covering 134 in. thick with the metal lath so 
imbedded that the wall is practically a reinforced 
concrete slab. 


Crib and Hog House 


A Miniature Steel Frame Commercial Building 


What is said to be the smallest steel commercial 
building in the country is in course of erection on a 
triangular site, a fraction of a lot, at the southeast 
corner of Broadway and 129th Street, New York 
City. It will be known as the midget. Three 
stories high, it will front 27.7 ft. on Broadway, 
14.4 ft. on 129th Street and 31.4 ft. on the rear 
line. 

There will be a store on the street level and offices 


A View Looking Down the Center Feed Alley Showing Stanchions at Right and Left 


on the two upper floors. As it is necessary to 
utilize every inch of floor space, glass windows and 
doors will be placed flush with the building line. 
The staircase leading from the street to the roof 
will be 2 ft. in the clear. That it might not occupy 
too much of the lot, it was necessary to make the 


' 
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floor heights conform with the risers in the stair- alignment of streets in the Manhattanville section 
case. Comparatively speaking, the stairs will be made years ago. Big tenements adjoin the property 
nearly as perpendicular as a ladder. Wash room _ to the east. Because of its small dimensions build- 
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Miscellaneous Constructive Details of a Modern Barn for the Dairy Farm 


facilities are to be on the roof and in the basement. ers had no use for the gore, neither did adjoining 

The building is estimated by the architects, H. owners, who thought that since no use had been 
Craig Severance and William Van Allen, to cost made of the parcel the gore would serve to protect 
$6000. The gore is the result of changes in the the light of their flats. 


New Ideas About Concrete Floors 


Advantages and Manner of Laying—Adaptability 
to Ground Floor When There Is No Cellar 


HY do most people dislike concrete floors? 
WV Partly because we are all slaves to habit, 
partly because concrete floors are not what 

they really ought to be. 

Twenty years ago I built for myself a concrete 
floor. I expected it to be cold. I expected it to be 
damp. I expected it to be all the uncomfortable 
things people said it would be. I found it warm and 
dry and all the comfortable things people had not 
said it would be. Best of all, I knew it would never 
harbor the vermin of sorts that infest old wooden 
flooring, mice that scamper at night, or the acci- 
dental cat. 

The charges against the concrete floor are pre- 
cisely those made years ago against the concrete 
sidewalk. We had come from dirt paths where feet 
find comfort in the happy medium between dust 
and mud, and the board sidewalk with its awkward 
surprises of heel-trapping cracks, loose nails and 
broken boards, to the smooth, hard, level cement. 
At first the rut-lovers wailed. But who would now 
go back to uneven board walks or the pleasant 
uncertain earth paths? In foreign lands where the 
cement walk is unknown, who does not pray long 
and loud for its revelation to all the world? 


The Earth Floor 


Perhaps the earth floor is the ideal thing, but 
we have passed that stage, and in the evolution of 
house-building the wood floor is finding a rival. 
Wood floors above ground without a basement are 
unhealthful. There is always a musty odor from the 
poisonous fungus growing on the wood and on the 
ground. The ground underneath an old house is 
poisonous to such an extent that plants will not 
grow in it. The soil from under a cement sidewall 
is very fertile. 

Most concrete floors have not yet been developed 
beyond the sidewalk stage. If half the thought and 
time and money had been expended on perfecting 
the concrete floor that has been spent on developing 
wood from the rough board sidewalk to fine par- 
quetry flooring, everybody would want the concrete. 


Architect Should Overcome Popular Prejudice 


To overcome the popular prejudice against con- 
crete floors is the business of the architect. There 
are certain definite conditions to be observed in the 
laying of concrete floors. They are fundamental 
and in their strict observance lies the answer to 
the charge of the physical discomfort of concrete. 
After practical objections are overcome, attention 
may be given to esthetic considerations. 

Concrete floors are usually laid free from the 
ground, with a dead air space underneath. In most 
of my houses the concrete floors are laid directly 


*Reprint from an article by Irving J. Gill, architect, in 
Sunset Magazine. 


on the ground, doing away with air circulation 
under the floor and giving a more equal tempera- 
ture. They are raised at least 21 in. above the 
surrounding ground, and particular attention paid 
to the preparation of the earth bed. After the 
foundation is laid the ground is puddled and tamped 
until very firm. Over the surface is spread from 
4 to 6 in. of sand or sandy loam. Then the concrete 
is put on. If one part of the floor is below grade, 
the ground under it is carefully drained, after 
which the layer of sand prevents moisture from 
coming through. 


Reinforce the Concrete 


The main body of rough concrete should be rein- 
forced to 1/3 of 1 per cent to prevent cracking, and 
scored to give a key to the top coat, and prevent its 
loosening from the bottom. The finish coat should 
be reinforced with No. 18 gauge half-inch mesh 
galvanized wire to prevent cracking. 

From four to six weeks should be allowed for 
cement floors to dry. During this time there is a 
continuous process of absorption and radiation of 
heat until a mean temperature has been reached, 
after which the temperature of the floor is more 
equable than that of wood. 

To cover a cement floor with wood is about as 
logical as to cover cement sidewalks with boards. 
Everybody who has lived on cement floors laid ac- 
cording to the given specifications has been wholly 
converted to them and would never again be both- 
ered with the care and trials of wood floors. It is 
not, of course, expected that concrete floors should 
be left bare. They should be partly covered with 
rugs, the same as a polished wood floor. Incident- 
ally, when properly laid, waxed and polished, cement 
floors are ideal for dancing. 


When Cement Floors Do Not Scratch 


When troweled and finished to a gloss, cement 
floors do not mar nor scratch. They should not be 
scored or marked off into squares or designs. The 
natural crazing of the top coat is far more pleasing. 
I have found no cement floor paint that produces 
a good effect. The hard monotonous flat colors are 
unpleasing, the paint soon wears off and shows the 
cement. Instead of using paint, I mix color with 
cement, usually tones of red and yellow, red and 
brown or yellow and brown slightly mottled. Tem- 
pered by the gray of the cement, these colors pro- 
duce neutral tones that are a splendid background 
for rugs and furniture. When quite dry, the ce- 
ment should be cleaned with a weak solution of 
ammonia and water, given two coats of Chinese nut 
oil to bring out the color, then finished with a filler 
and waxed like hardwood. Well done, this treatment 
gives an effect of old Spanish leather. 

It is quite as impossible to tell how to lay a ce- 
ment floor to bring out all its potential beauty as 
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it is to give exact rules for the painting of a picture. 
Specifications and instructions carry one just so far, 
but beyond that point each builder must study out 
the problem for himself. It takes the knack or the 
inspiration or the gift—whatever its name—that 
differentiates craftsmanship from mere mechanical 
perfection, that raises the artist above the artisan, 
to make a cement floor the thing of beauty it can 
and should be. 

Before it has set, cement is a wonderfully plastic 
material, more wonderful than clay. It can be col- 
ored, modeled, shaded, surfaced, and then hardens 
into an everlasting expression of the workman. 

The protest against ordinary cement floors is the 
unconscious demand for the thing well done. At 
heart we are never satisfied with any work that is 
not done right, and cement floors will not come into 
their own until architect and workman study them 
as an art. 

The cement floors in the home of Homer Laughlin 
in Los Angeles forecast the possibilities of the fu- 
ture. Sprawling there, his soul in his work, with 
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Details of a Store Front 


In the sketches presented herewith there is shown 
a detail of a store front, the idea being to indicate 
how such work can be billed out ready for the 
benchman to put together, saving him the time of 
making a rod and enabling him to see beforehand 
the piece of work he is about to make, says a corre- 
spondent of the Wood Worker. To begin with, the 
foreman or draftsman of the mill goes to the build- 
ing and gets the outside dimensions of the store 
front. These he takes to his office and makes a %4-in. 
scale drawing of the intended front, putting on all 
figures as shown, and billing it out according to this 
drawing, ready for the sawyer. This system has 
already been adopted by a number of better-class — 
mills. It relieves the responsibility of the millman, 
who is more apt to make a mistake than the drafts- 
man, who is accustomed to handling figures. 

The drawing consists of an elevation and floor 
plan. This store front is made entirely of white 
pine, outside of the sill, which is of oak. It is need- 
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Details of a Store Front as Used by the Mill Man in Billing Out the Work 


great sweeps of the trowel an artist wrought in 
that plastic, responsive material, blending the col- 
ors marvelously in the broad central spaces, coax- 
ing them to a rare harmony of tone and exquisite 
finish, and around the outer edges he carved in low 
relief the lines of acanthus and other simple con- 
ventionalized leaf forms. In the entrance hall, with 
big free strokes, he limned the feather-like fronds 
of a palm, using his color with consummate skill 
and an artist’s feeling. The appeal of this most 
modern manifestation of ceramic art is far more 
subtle than that of the mosaics, which were the 
acme of floor making among the Greeks and Romans, 
and it has the singular advantage of being within 
reach of beauty lovers of moderate means. 

Concrete floors are cheaper than wood for the 
first story; are enduring, require little care, are 
comfortable and healthful when laid right, and they 
can be more beautiful than any other floor. 


less to go further with any explanation, as the draw- 
ing explains itself. 


Mammoth Hotel for New York City 


If present plans are carried to completion, New 
York City will have in the near future an immense 
hotel, twenty-eight stories in height and estimated 
to involve an expenditure of $15,000,000, this sum 
including the cost of the site, which at present has 
not yet been determined. The plans have been 
drawn by Starrett & Van Vleck, Beverly S. King 
and Shiras Campbell. The construction work will 
be done by Hoggson Brothers, who will also equip 
the big hotel, which, it is understood, will have 2500 
rooms and provide accommodations equal to any 
local first-class hostelry but at more moderate 
rates. 
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Selecting Woods for Interior Finish 


Classes and Varieties—Characteristics and Uses of 


Woods—Those Most Suitable for Interior Trim 


By JOHN S. EDMUND 


the interior finish or woodwork of a home, great 

care should be taken. The woodwork of the 
various rooms must be permanently satisfying, and 
help to make the surroundings homelike and com- 
fortable. There is pleasure in possessing beautiful 
woodwork, as it gives refinement to the home and 
is the keynote for the rest of the fittings. The 
object in finishing woods by the various methods 
is not only to preserve them, but to bring out their 
wonderful beauty, thus developing the beautiful and 
irregular mark- 
ings produced 
bee nature. 
Nature has out- 
lined the grain 
of wood with 
peculiar mark- 
ings, some very 
faint and others 
more pro- 
nounced. 

There are any 
number of our 
native woods 
which are used 
for interior 
woodwork, each 


|: the selection of the kind of woods to use for 


vidual beauty, 
color, sturdy 
texture and 
grain of its 
own. 

Woods may be 
divided into two 
classes, namely; 
hard woods, 
which are both 
open and close 
grained; soft 
woods, which 
woods are in- 
variably close 
grained. The 
hard woods that 
are most generally used for interior woodwork are 
as follows: Oak, ash, chestnut, birch and cherry. 
Soft woods: Pine, cypress, red gum, poplar and 
white wood. 

There are two reasons why our native woods are 
used to such a great extent to cover almost all the 
wall and ceiling area of the various rooms of the 
home, first because the woods are easy to obtain, 
and second, owing to the fact that they are com- 
paratively inexpensive. 


Selecting Woods for Interior Finish—An Excellent Example of 
Stair and Panel Work 


In the selection of a wood for the living room, 
library, hall or dining room, we should use one 
which has a decided marking or grain and a strong 
fiber. The woods which would be suitable are oak, 
gum chestnut or cypress. For bedrooms, sewing 
room or the like, the woods of a finer texture and 
less decided grain would be proper. For the 
kitchen, laundry or bath where the woodwork is 
subjected to both heat and dampness, cypress and 
white pine are much to be preferred, for it is well 
known they shrink, swell or warp but little. 

We should be 
careful in speci- 
fying the wood, 
whether it is to 
be plain sawn or 
quarter sawn, as 
this will make a 
great difference 
both in the beau- 
ty, adaptation 
to their various 
uses and cost. 

Quarter sawn 
oak is the best 
for* Bnwerior 
woodwork, as it 
develops beauti- 
ful figures in 
the wood, is 
much finer in 
grain basaa 
stronger fiber or 
texture and is 
most _interest- 
ing. When plain 
sawn the texture 
is much coarser 
and the wood is 
not so beautiful. 

Chestnut when 
quarter sawn is 
just the opposite 
to ‘Oak, for’ it 
loses its beauty 
and interest, 
but when plain sawn is one of the most beautiful 
woods for interior woodwork available and is not 
quite so expensive as oak. 

The markings of Southern pine are very beauti- 
ful and interesting when plain sawn and where the 
woodwork will not receive very hard wear is greatly 
desired for interior trim. For flooring, quarter sawn 
Southern pine, commonly called comb grained, is 
used to a great extent owing to its good wearing 
qualities, as it resists wear very successfully. 
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Chestnut is perhaps the most generaliy desired 
wood for interior woodwork. One reason for this is 
that there is perhaps a greater variety in the grain 
of chestnut than is to be found in any other wood. 
It has a wonderfully interesting color quality and 
lends itself to color treatment with readiness which 
gives delightful effects. It does not naturally in- 
cline to warp or check, works easy and stands well, 
so is to be desired for interior woodwork. 

There are many varieties of oak, those mostly 
used being white and red oak, either of which are 
preferred when quarter sawn. Oak is one of the 
best woods for every purpose, especially for in- 
terior finishing and floors. The wood of the white 
oak is of a light straw color and that of the red 
oak has a reddish tinge, so that they cannot be 
used together for interior trim. Either wood 
answers practically as well if kept separate. 

Birch and cherry are adapted to an endless variety 


Woods for Interior Finish—Another 
Staircase Showing a Little Different Treatment 


Selecting 


of finishes, and when properly treated, very beauti- 
ful results can be obtained. They are very often 
used to imitate mahogany. Both woods are very 
hard, heavy and of a fine texture and are particular- 
ly suited for moldings and fine woodwork, as they 
cannot be obtained in very wide boards. 

Almost all the maple used in building comes from 
the sugar maple tree. The wood is heavy, hard, of 
a fine texture and often has a wavy grain known 
as curly. The wood is of a creamy white in color 
and works and stands well. The curly or bird’s-eye 
maple is one of the most beautiful of our hard 
woods, and at present is used extensively for fine 

-interior finishing. Some of the handsomest cham- 
bers are finished in bird’s-eye maple. 

Ash is used to a great extent and is gaining in 
favor for interior woodwork. It has a beautiful 
close grain, considerable less marking than chest- 
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nut, is heavy and stands well. Ash is the cheapest 
of hard woods and is much easier to work than oak. 

Poplar or white wood used very often to imitate 
some of the more costly woods, such as cherry, is 
of a fine texture, creamy white in color and can 
be secured in very wide boards free from knots. 
There is considerable grain in the soft woods which, 
if brought out, is very handsome. Some very beau- 
tiful and decorative effects can be obtained from 
these woods if they are developed properly. 

At the present time the most extensively used 
soft wood for interior trim is cypress. This wood, 
like maple, very often has a curly grain. The color 
varies from a light to a dark brown. It can be 
secured in very wide boards, and because it has no 
natural tendencies to shrink or swell, it is used to a 
great extent for paneling. 

Red gum wood is also used for interior trim. 
The wood is rather soft and is commonly cross- 
grained, but of a very fine texture. It is a very 
handsome wood, and shows at its best perhaps when 
it is quarter sawn. When plain sawn it is not so 
good, owing to its tendency to warp. 


Simple Test for Porosity of Brick 


A simple test for brick porosity consists of hold- 
ing the tongue lightly in contact with the brick, 
says a writer in the London Building World. If a 
distinct suction is felt the brick will be very porous. 
If no appreciable suction is apparent but the mois- 
ture rapidly dries from the surface of the brick, it 
is but slightly porous. 

Bricks made by the semi-dry process—that is, by 
compressing the clay in the form of a damp dust— 
absorbs only about 5 per cent of water, though they 
vary greatly in this respect. Engineering brick ab- 
sorb less than 1 per cent of their weight of water. 
For all ordinary purposes, therefore, it is not de- 
sirable to designate bricks which absorb less than 


15 per cent of their weight of water, on immersion, 


as particularly porous. 

During the last few years the use of hollow 
blocks and hollow bricks has extended rapidly. 
These are much lighter than solid bricks and effect 
an important saving in railway carriage, but they 
must be distinguished from porous bricks. The 
weight alone is not a sufficient guide, as hollow 
bricks are now made which are indistinguishable in 
appearance from solid bricks. When cut or broken 
their hollowness is easily seen. On the continent 
porous bricks are defined as having a weight which 
is notably less than common bricks, but this defini- 
tion will have to be abandoned now that hollow 
bricks are made in large numbers. 

The large hollow bricks used in fireproof floors, 
etc., are usually made of highly porous material. 
This not only reduces the cost of carriage and the 
weight of material in the structure, but it facili- 
tates the manufacture of bricks accurate in shape 
and free from twists. 


The Forest Service states that approximately 
330,000 cords of wood waste of a value of $1,400,- 
000 were utilized in 1914 by thirty-five of the two 
hundred pulp and paper mills of the United States. 
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Designs of Modern Door Knockers, Handles, Etc.—Photographs Courtesy of Russell & Erwin M. fg. Co. 
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Points for Apprentice Bricklayers 


Treatment of Joints—Many Walls Marred by 
Uneven Bed Joints—Faults to Be Avoided 


By W. H. HEFELFINGER 


work is largely determined by the joint. 

The treatment of the joint may make a 
good-looking brick look decidedly bad, or it may 
make a common brick look very attractive. In 
most buildings the brick and kind of joint are 
chosen by the architect; but sometimes, especially 
in small work, it is left to the bricklayer, who 
often chooses the cheapest way or the one with 
which he is most familiar, regardless of results. 

If the following facts and rules are kept in mind, 
no bricklayer will ever make any serious mistake 
in regard to combination of brick and joint: 

Never use a trowel struck joint with a rough 
brick, or a rough joint with a smooth brick. A 
weathered joint should never be used except on a 
large brick, like paving brick or a rough brick. 

The best results with rough, light-colored brick 
are obtained by using a rough raked out joint of 
white mortar, and with a smooth press brick, a 
trowel struck, round, “V” shaped, or a smooth 
raked out joint. 


le appearance and stability of any brick- 


from you in striking the bed joint; strike the 
cross joint first, then the bed joint. Particularly 
notice the angle which the trowel makes with the 
wall. This should be about 30 degrees. 

Here is where a great many make a mistake; 
they hold the heel of the trowel too close to the 
wall, which cuts off a lot of mortar that should be 
pressed into the joint. The more the mortar is 
compressed in the joint, the better joint it will be. 

Always hold the trowel in the same horizontal 
position and move along the wall as you strike 
the joint. Don’t stand still and gradually raise 
your arm as you draw the trowel along the wall. 
After you have gone along the joint once you should 
run the point of your trowel back along the edge 
of the brick to clean off any surplus mortar, and 
then draw your trowel along the joint the same 
as you did the first time. This will give a smooth, 
uniform joint as at “A” in Fig 3. 

The weathered joint is struck with the trowel 
and the same theory applies as in ordinary joints, 


Figs 1 and 2—The Proper and Improper Way to Hold the Trowel When Striking the Cross and Bed Joints 


Points for Apprentice Bricklayers 


With a dark rough brick use a flush rough joint 
of white mortar and a rough raked out joint for 
colored mortar. With a smooth dark brick use a 
trowel struck, round, V-shaped, or a smooth 
raked out joint. Wide joints look better than nar- 
row joints with most brick. Very narrow joints, 
are practically obsolete in new work. 

Colored mortar with light colored brick is not 
considered a good combination to use. 

The smooth trowel struck joint is the most used, 
but it is far from being the easiest to strike right. 
A large percentage of bricklayers do not make a good 
trowel struck joint, partly, I presume, because they 
do not think it necessary to make it any better and 
also because of haste and lack of proper training. 
In Figs. 1 and 2 are shown the proper and im- 
proper way of holding the trowel in striking the 
cross and bed joints. When striking up from the 
inside of the wall always hold the top of the trowel 
toward you in striking the cross joint, and away 


only the slant to the joint is reversed, the object 
being to shed water the better as at “B” in Fig. 3. 

The round joint is struck with a round iron called 
a jointer. The tool is shown at “A” in Fig 4. The 
main point in the use of this tool is to see that it 
is not too small in diameter for the joint or the 
result will be a very uneven joint. Also see that 
the edges are clean and smooth. This joint is also 
struck up by using a piece of hard wood thin 
enough to run between the brick and about 18 in. 
long as at “B” in Fig. 4; one edge of this piece 
of wood is rounded off. At “C” in Fig. 3 is a round 
jointer joint. 

The V-shaped joint is struck with a jointer hav- 
ing a diamond-shaped cross-section, as shown at 
“C” in Fig 4. Be sure the jointer is larger than 
the joint. These jointers are often made with a 
round on one end and a diamond on the other. “D” 
in Fig. 4 shows a tool round on one end and dia- 
mond-shaped on the other and “D” in Fig. 3 shows 
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the general appearance of a V-shaped joint. 

A smooth raked-out joint is first raked out to 
an even depth of 14 in. and then smoothed up with 
a square iron or jointer (shown at “E” in Fig. 4) 
that will run freely between the edges of a brick, 
as at “E” in Fig 3. : 

Smooth recessed joints are also made by placing 
strips in the joint while the brick are being laid, 
then removed when the mortar has hardened enough 
to keep the brick in place. 

A rough raked out joint is made by raking out 
the joint with a tool, as at “F” in Fig. 4, or with a 
large nail. The joint is shown at “F” in Fig. 3. 

A flush rough joint is made by leaving the mortar 
just as it is when you cut off the mortar that has 
been pressed out from the joints in laying the 


3 — Showing 
Various Joints 


of Putting in Pieces 
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Fig. 6—Correct and Incorrect Method 
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tance to keep from the line in ordinary brickwork 
is about 14 in. and for stock brick about 1-16 in. 
One of the reasons for laying brick tight to the 
line is that apprentices, finding it difficult to keep 
down to the line, begin to lay brick high in the 
back in an effort to keep to the line, which throws 
the bottom of brick in; then to avoid so much set 
in the brick, they push the brick out a little each 
course, so that by the time they get three or four 
feet high they may be an inch out of plumb. 

To avoid laying brick against the line always 
glance along the bricks you have laid to see that 
none touch the line. Very often this fault is due to 
haste and carelessness. 

I have seen walls get out as much as two inches 
in a height of four feet. The bricklayers were 
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Fig. 4--Tools for Striking 
Various Joints 


Points for Apprentice Bricklayers as Described by Mr. Hefelfinger 


brick. Be sure all joints are filled flush with mortar 
and no smooth trowel marks show. “G” in Fig. 3 
shows joint. 

The appearance of these joints depends much 
upon their uniform thickness and the neatness with 
which they are struck. 

One habit that most apprentices form will cause 
them lots of trouble and that is laying brick too 
close to the line. In any kind of brickwork you 
always want a little clear space between the line 
and the brick. Never allow the line to touch the 
brick anywhere except on the corners. It is the 
only way to get straight walls. The proper dis- 


union men at that. This was due to haste, but as 
I said before, do not sacrifice good work for speed. 
Remember,—the more haste, the less speed. 

The appearance of a good many brick walls is 
marred by the uneven bed joints, which are usu- 
ally caused by letting the line sag and then trying 
to take it-up in one course. On a long wall it is 
impossible to pull a line tight enough to be abso- 
lutely straight. The weight of the line causes 
it to sag. To avoid this sag a few bricks should 
be laid in form of a lead somewhere near the 
center of the wall. This is called a trig. To get 
the trig level with the corners one of the corner 
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men should sight from corner to corner while one 
man is building the trig so it can be laid level with 
the corners. The trig should always be plumbed 
if it is built more than one course at a time. Lay- 
ing just one brick for a trig each time the line is 
raised is not good practice on anything except a 
rough party wall or a wall to be plastered. Fig. 5 
shows a plumb trig in the center of a wall. 

Very often walls will not work out whole brick 
and a piece must be put in; these pieces should 
always be larger than a half and come directly over 
each other and not laid here and there or where 
two bricklayers come together on the wall. Fig. 6 
shows the right and the wrong way, shaded brick 
representing pieces. Of course, in a large blank 
wall it does not make much difference. 

In any small building the walls should always be 
laid out all around so that so far as possible pieces 
may be avoided; those that are put in should come 
under the window frames and places where they 
' are not conspicuous. 

Never lay just a half brick on the face of the 
wall; it is better to put in two %% brick. 
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The results are of special interest to building con- 
tractors, architects, engineers and others who use 
concrete, since it points out that with the same 
aggregate a variation in strength of as much as 100 
per cent may result owing to a lack of proper pre- 
caution in mixing and placing the materials. The 
effect on the compressive strength of each of the 
factors, such as type of aggregate, method of mix- 
ing, method of molding, the consistency, the density, 
the method of storing or curing conditions, abnor- 
mal methods of curing, characteristics of the ag- 
gregate, proportions of cement to aggregate, the 
age, etc., are studied separately and the results are 
shown in tables and diagrams. 

One of the most important conclusions to be de- 
rived from the results is that the use of too great 
an amount of mixing water, which is common in 
present-day construction, accounts for many con- 
crete failures. The use of an excessive amount of 
mixing water may result in a reduction in strength 
as great as would result from a reduction of 50 per 
cent-in the amount of cement used. The results 
indicate that proper methods of mixing and fabri- 


Fig. 7—Showing How to Lay 
Brick Arfainst a 
Frame 


Fig. 8—Showing a 
Often Made 


Mistake Fig. 9—Putting End of Brick 


to the Line 


Points for Apprentice Bricklayers—Correct and Incorrect Methods of Laying Brick 


In laying brick against a frame of any kind it 
is always best to avoid small pieces like those shown 
at “A” in Fig. 7. The bond shown at “B” in Fig. 
7 is much better. Sometimes in laying up small 
pieces they seem to get narrower and one must 
clip a brick to get it in. In this case clip the second 
brick from the frame. “A” Fig. 8 shows a mistake 
often made. ‘“B” shows the best way to lay it. 

Wherever a half brick is needed against a frame 
or jamb, put the end of the brick to the line; by 
doing this you always keep the piece the same size, 
which greatly improves the appearance of the wall 
along the frame. Fig. 9 illustrates this point. The 
dotted line “D C” shows where joint would be if 
end of brick was used instead of pieces of dif- 
ferent lengths. 


Properties of Concretes 


An interesting paper dealing with the properties 
of concrete and Portland cement mortars which in- 
cludes the results of about 20,000 tests of about 300 
aggregates consisting of limestone, granite, gravel 
and trap rock, which are used for concrete mate- 
rials in various parts of the country, has just been 
issued by the Bureau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


cation are as important as good cement and aggre- 
gate in producing a concrete of the best quality. 


Unique Commercial Building 


Plans were filed some days ago for a commercial 
building embodying unusual features and to be 
erected at the northeast corner of Seventh Avenue 
and Thirty-seventh Street, New York City. Con- 
struction work, however, is to await a definite set- 
tlement of the New York City zone system. 

The structure is planned to consist of a main 
building 100 ft. wide, 98.9 ft. deep and twenty-one 
stories high. On each of two sides of this will be 
a wing 72 ft. wide and 98.9 ft. deep, forming an 
integral part of the building. One wing will be ten 
stories high, the other eleven stories, and the roofs 
of these wings will be used as a recreation space 
for workers, women having the use of one side and 
men of the other. The building will have a total 
frontage of 244 ft. on Thirty-seventh Street and 
98.9 ft. on Seventh Avenue. 

The upper five stories are given the external ap- 
pearance of a single unit by pilasters, and is sur- 
mounted by a hip roof. The facade is to be of 
brick, limestone and terra cotta. The estimated cost 
is placed by the architect at $987,650. 
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Use of Wall Board in the Bungalow 


Valuable Suggestions for the Carpenter, the Con- 
tractor and the Builder—Some Pictures of Interiors 


By JoseEPH A. POESL* 


HE bungalow is popular for the reason that 
it has a pleasing way of informally combin- 
ing the healthful out-of-doors with the snug 

in-doors, and that, being simple in appointments 
and on one floor, it is easily cared for. 

The perfect bungalow embodies simplicity, 
beauty and comfort—each an essential quality. 
Characteristically, the exterior is low and squatty 
with liberal porch space. And much of the charm 
of the bungalow is due to its low proportions. A 
large living room with the rest of the rooms com- 
pactly arranged describes the interior plan. 

Many of the finest bungalow interiors are fin- 


bungalow modeled after the adobe ranch houses 
which the Spanish built in the early days when 
they colonized the Southwest. The rooms are low 
and have simple paneled walls and ceilings. No 
other interior treatment will do so well as paneling, 
for only one color scheme is used throughout. 
Without panels the result would be monotonous. 
Paneling, such as wall board permits, enables the 
owner to obtain variety by merely changing the 
design for each room. 

Then, too, the atmosphere of coziness and com- 
fort created by paneled walls and ceilings is in 
direct keeping with bungalow ideals. Wall board 


Fig. 1—An Interior Where One’s Ideals Are Carried to an Extreme 


ished throughout with wall board, although it is 
used for any type of dwelling from the inexpensive 
Summer cottage to the most pretentious mansion. 

The beauty, the durability, the adaptability of 
wall board are the real reasons why it is so exten- 
Sively used in the bungalow. It is not the cost 
which is of prime consideration, but the value re- 
ceived. And wall board is full value from the 
standpoint of service rendered. 

Wall board is especially suited to the type of 


*Mr. Poesl is also the author of the article entitled “Wall 
Board for the Summer Cottage,” published on pages 60 and 
61 of the July issue.—Editor Tus BUILDING AGE. 


but with Good Effect 


made it possible to secure this treatment without 
prohibitive expense. y 

In every bungalow, however, special attention is 
given to the decoration. The owner finds it readily 
susceptible to his expressions of utility and artistic 
value; in fact, more so than in any other type of 
dwelling. 

The furniture in many bungalows is designed 
and built in exact accordance with the owners’ de- 
sires. Of course, this is only possible because of 
the plain furniture suitable for the bungalow. But 
here is the point: with rooms paneled with wall 
board it is easy to match the decorative strips with 
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Fig. 2—An Interior Where the Decorative Strips of Paneling and the Woodwork Match the Furniture 


the furniture, in line and general style. Thus one 
more step is advanced in the direction of attaining 
an ideal decoration. An unusually good example 
of this is shown in Fig. 2 of the accompanying 
illustrations. Note the beams on the ceiling par- 
ticularly; also the decorative strips of the wainscot 
of grained wall board. Both are in perfect keeping 
with the neat furniture and other woodwork. 


Wall board bungalow interiors not only make 
possible unrivaled decorative treatment, but satisfy 
the demands of well-built walls and ceilings as 
well. And as expressions of individual taste they 
are highly desirable, as is evident in Figs. 1, 3, 
4 and 5. 

The extent to which one’s ideals may be carried 
out to actuality with wall board is shown in Fig. 1. 


Use of Wall Board in the Bungalow—Fig. 3—Another Interior Where the Board is Used to Good Effect 
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Fig. 4—An Attractive Interior Showing the Striking Effects That May Be Obtained With Wall Board 


True, it is extreme, but attractive, nevertheless. 
In Fig. 3 is shown a ceiling treatment common to 
summer cottages; it is, however, adapted to the 
bungalow, particularly where a simple rustic deco- 
ration is sought. Two attractive bungalow rooms 
are illustrated in Figs. 4 and 5. 

Most bungalows have large attics which cannot 
be utilized for living accommodations on account 
of being close under the roof, where the stifling 
heat of the sun in summer has easy access. The 


fact that this attic space is practically wasted is the 
real reason why bungalows, as a rule, are more 
costly than the regular dwelling for the same habi- 
table space. 
Now, by finishing the attic, perhaps putting sey- 
eral bedrooms in it, not only is the cost of the 
building greatly reduced, but its value is also 
thereby increased, and wall board is just the thing 
for attic rooms. Its well-known non-conductivity 
of heat prevents the sun’s heat from penetrating 


Use of Wall Board in the Bungalow—Fig. 5—A Decorative Frieze Above the Panelling of the Walls 
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into the rooms, which means comfortable rooms. 
Being easily cut with a saw or knife, the board can 
be readily fitted into the many nooks and corners 
found in every attic. It can be readily applied 
directly to the roof rafters. Most important, 
though, is the fact that it is clean to handle and 
put up. How many home-owners have given up 
the idea of finishing their attics, or are hesitating 
to do so, because of the dread of the muss, litter 
and inconvenience that always accompanies lath 
and plaster work? Wall board removes this draw- 
back. 

Sight must not be lost, however, of the other 
advantages of wall board when considering those 
that make it particularly suited to bungalows. It 
is easy to apply, and when once on, the decoration 
can begin immediately. There is no long delay as 
is necessary when plaster is used. It is durable, 
will not chip or crack. Rooms finished with it are 
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of its many uses, portability and comparatively low 
initial and maintenance cost. A man who has found 
an equipment of this character indispensable in the 
successful conduct of a business amounting annually 
to about $20,000 is George W. Leiter, a carpenter 
and builder in Buchanan, Mich. As shown in the 
illustration, which represents an interior view of 
his shop, the saw rig is set up near the center of 
the floor and occupies very little space. 

The building in which it is housed is a brick 
structure measuring 24 x 45 ft., being well lighted 
by large windows on each long side and at either 
end. The shop has sufficient dimensions to accom- 
modate a plentiful supply of lumber, which is kept 
where most convenient to the workmen. On the 
far side of the room is seen a workbench, located 
beneath the windows, thus giving the carpenter 
plenty of light for his operations. The saw rig is 
located about the center of the shop, so that no 


Interior View of Carpenter Shop of George W. Leiter at Buchanan, Mich.—Showing Motor Driven Saw Rig. 


attractive and sanitary. By using a good oil paint 
to decorate it a damp cloth will readily cleanse it. 
There are many more reasons for using wall board, 
but what have been given are no doubt sufficient 
to convince even the most skeptical. 


== 


A Well Equipped Carpenter Shop 


It is a well-known fact that carpenters and build- 
ers throughout the country are daily realizing that 
in the long run it is profitable to purchase mechan- 
ical equipment capable of facilitating production 
and reducing construction costs. The concrete 
mixer has enjoyed a remarkable growth in recent 
years and the woodworking machinery field has seen 
a steady increase in the marketing and selling of 
numerous labor-saving devices. One of the most 
popular models in this line is the saw rig, because 


time is lost in carrying materials to and from the 
machine to the bench. The rig is operated by a 
2-hp. electric motor, which the owner prefers to a 
gasoline engine. Mr. Leiter purchased the equip- 
ment from the Oshkosh Mfg. Co., Oshkosh, Wis., 
and when occasion requires the saw rig is taken 
out on the job, as was the case recently when Mr. 
Leiter took the contract for carpentry work on a 
new foundry in Buchanan. For supervising the 
progress of work and for carrying lumber, tools, 
etc., Mr. Leiter utilized a Ford car with a truck 
arrangement in the form of a large box at the rear. 
The truck has been built to carry 800 lb. without 
any trouble, and has been used successfully for five 
years. Particular advantages are found with this 
class of truck because of the fact that it may be 
converted into a pleasure car at any time, while in 
either case the cost of operation and maintenance 
is very low, comparatively speaking. 
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Five-Room Bungalow of Moderate Cost 


Our Supplemental Plate Design Well Adapted 
for the Suburbs, the Lakeside or the Seashore 


E have taken, as the subject for our supple- 
mental plate this month, a design of bunga- 
low with five rooms which is likely to appeal 

to prospective builders in all parts of the country. 
According to the specifications of the architect, all 
footings, walls and piers are to be of concrete, 
mixed in the proportion of one part Portland ce- 
ment, three parts sand and four parts broken stone 
of a size to pass through a 2-in. ring. A 3-in. tile 
drain is to be laid around the foundation and con- 
nected with sewer. 

There are to be two chimneys with wall 4 in. 
thick. The flues are to be 714 x 7% in. in the clear 
for one outlet and 7% x 11% in. for two outlets, 
all flues to be plastered on the inside and laid in 
cement mortar. The fireplace chimney is to be built 
outside the frame wall and is to be anchored to the 
frame work with iron anchors every three feet. The 
fireplace is to have a trimmer arch to support the 


hearth, the arch to be of brick or concrete at least 
20 in. wide and the full length of the chimney 
breast. The fireplace is to be lined with fire brick 
and the face to be built up with pressed brick laid 
in colored mortar. The exterior brickwork of the 
chimneys is to be of ruffled brick. 

The framing lumber is to be Oregon pine or its 
equal, depending somewhat upon the part of the 
country in which the home is built. The mud sills 
are to be 2 x 6 in. and the floor beams 4 x 6 in. The 
first floor joists are to be 2 x 8 in. and the ceiling 
joists 2 x 4 in., both spaced 16 in. on centers. The 
exterior studs are to be 2 x 4 in., also spaced 16 in. 
on centers. } 

A double floor joist is to run lengthwise under 
partitions. All spaces between joist and partition 
shall be blocked the full depth of the joist with solid 
block 2 in. thick. Where the floor joist is not in 
one piece it is to be spiked over bearings. Parti- 
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Front Elevation of the Building—Scale % In. to the Foot 
A Five-Room Bungalow of Moderate Cost 


tion studding are to be 2 x 4 in. spaced 16 in. on 
centers and there is to be a single plate at the bot- 
tom and a double plate at the top composed of 
2x 4’s. The stud walls and partitions are to have 
2 in. bridging between the floor and ceiling. All 
corners are to have diagonal bracing on the stud 
walls and partitions. The walls are to be furred out 
where soil pipes occur. Double headers are to be 
used for windows and doors. All the framing is to 
be thoroughly trussed. 

Shiplap 1 x 6 in. is to be nailed horizontally over 
the exterior walls, and on this is to be placed a two- 
ply building paper, which is to receive %% x 6 in. red- 
wood or cedar shakes laid 12 in. to the weather. 
If shingles are used they should be exposed 6 in. 
to the weather. 


KITCHEN 
(2) x 1! 


Floor Plan—Scale oe in. 
to the Foot 


The rafters are to be 2 x 4 in. and the collar ties 
1 x 6 in., all laid 32 in. on centers. Over the 1 x 6 
in. sheathing is to be placed a two-ply building pa- 
per and this in turn to be covered with shingles ex-. 
posed 414 in. to the weather. The top and sides 
of all openings are to be flashed. 

The porch brickwork is to be of red ruffled brick 
laid up in black cement mortar, pointed. The porch 
and buttress caps are to be of smooth cement 4 in. 
thick and colored to match the porch floor. The 
floor is to be of concrete. 

The subfloors are to be of 1 x 6 in. pine, laid 
diagonally, and covered with a two-ply building 
paper. Living and dining room surface floors are 
to be 7% in. quarter sawed oak flooring, blind nailed 
every 8 in. All other floors are to be of pine. 

The exterior trim is to be of clear pine and all 
interior finish is to be of slash grain pine. The din- 
ing room is to have a plate rail and a wainscot 
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Right Side Elevation of the Building—Scale 3/32 In. to the Foot 
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Section Through Main 
Wall—Scale % In. to 
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Detail of One of the 
Brackets—Scale % In. to 
the Foot 


Elevation of Cooler and Cupboard 
with Section of Kitchen Sink on 
Line A-A 


Elevation of the Sink in the Kitchen 
Scale %4 In. to the Foot 


Medicine Cabinet Over 

Wash Bowl in the 

Bathroom — Scale % 
In. to the Foot 


In. to the Foot 


Elevation and Section of the Fireplace in the Kitchen—Scale % 


Miscellaneous Constructive Details of Five-Room Bungalow of Moderate Cost 
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which shall be 4 ft. 6 in. high with 1 x 12 in. boards 
and % x 21% in. bottens. A chair rail is to be run 
at the top of the hardwall plaster in kitchen and 
bathroom. 

There is to be a built-in desk and a bookcase in 
the opening between the dining and living rooms as 
shown in the details. All built-in work is to have 
mitered and glued corners and to have a casing run 


around them. 


The Plastering 


All plastering is to be sand finished excepting in 
the bathroom, which is to be wainscotted 6 ft. 8 in. 
high with smooth, hard wall plaster troweled down 
to a smooth finish. All sand finish plaster surfaces 
are to be sized and tinted. 

The woodwork in the living and the dining rooms 
is to receive one coat of stain, one coat of filler and 
two coats of flat varnish. All other woodwork to 
have three coats of flat white and one coat of best 
white enamel. 

The front door is to be glazed with beveled plate 
glass and all other doors are to be of five panel 
Colonial type. The buffet is to have glazed beveled 
plate glass doors and plate glass mirror. 

- The kitchen sink is to have lap front drawers, 
doors, bins, shelves and breadboard. The sink top 
and back are to be constructed with rough lumber 
covered with chicken wire which is to be covered 
with composition. The “cooler” closet is to have re- 
movable wire screen shelves and a wire screem vent 
at top and bottom to run to outside of building. 


The Bathroom 


The bathroom is to contain a medicine cabinet, 
with 1% in. shelves and 14% in. door glazed with 
beveled plate mirror. The closet is to have a 
vitrous china tank, wash down bowl, white enamel 
seat and cover. Tubing, fixtures, etc., are to be 
nickel plated. There will be a 5 ft. porcelain enam- 
eled bath tub with a 3 in. roll rim. 

The house is to be piped for gas and wired for 
electric lighting and call bells. 

All surface woodwork is to be painted with three 
coats of white lead and linseed oil. The roof shin- 
gles are to be stained green. Exterior siding is to 
receive two coats of silver mixed paint. Ceiling of 
porch and under side of eaves are to be given three 
coats of white lead and oil. The screen porch floor 
and back steps are to receive three coats of best 
floor paint. 


Arrangement of Rooms 


An examination of the floor plans shows that the 
front door opens into the living room, which is con- 
nected with the dining room by means of a wide 
opening. To the \cft of the entrance is a bedroom 
which connects directly with the bathrroom, as does 
also the other bedroom which opens off the dining 
room. A rear porch provides entrance to the kitchen 
and to the cellar. 

Blueprints of this design covering plans, eleva- 
tions and various constructive details all drawn to 
convenient scale for the builder, together with type- 
written specifications, can be obtained for $10. In 
ordering, a request should be made by the prospec- 
tive builder for design No. 680. 
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The Metamorphosis of the Attic 


The attic of delightful childhood memory still 
may be found in old-fashioned homes where father 
uses a “mustache cup” and a plush-covered photo- 
graph album with a heart-shaped mirror and brassy 
clasps occupies a prominent place on the “center” 
table, says a writer in the Hoggson Magazine. But 
for the most part, the attic, as we recall it, is a 
thing of the past, a thing of hallowed memory and 
romance. 

Of course, there has been a more or less appre- 
ciable movement by certain modern-day pseudo- 
poets to popularize attics by inhabiting them, and 
calling them Somebody-or-Other’s “Garret,” but 
this is purely an effort to create an interest in bad 
verse. No, attics will never be in again. 

But we digress. The old-fashioned attic! Well 
might it have been called the heaven to which all 
good and much-loved things went when they 
“died.” And this happy hunting ground of the 
wornout provided the early idea of Paradise to the 
children of the house. It was a veritable treasure 
trove and its wonders were never exhausted. The 
lost, the strayed, the forgotten, the cast-off, all 
found their way there. Truly, to dust they re- 
turned. 

Broken dishes piled up on the table that had suf- 
fered the loss of a leg and leaned its sagging weight 
on a box of sea shells and corals, the gift of a sea- 
faring uncle; Jimmy’s hobby horse, which had fallen 
in the battle of boyhood against babyhood, stood 
forlorn and alone. Sabres took on a coating of rust, 
as did the brace of heavy army pistols hanging from 
rusty nails. Trunks and toys, furniture and old 
clothes, books and... ! But why enumerate? This 
is not an inventory. 

A visit to the attic was an adventure calculated 
to entrance with delight, and thrill with fear, the 
daring explorer. From the vantage point of the 
top step the musty smell and the stillness of the 
atmosphere portended deep and unfathomable mys- 
tery—anything seemed possible in such a place. 


In the dim light, rows of headless figures hung 


along the wall; it was Bluebeard’s forbidden room. 
In a dark corner, a wicked animal crouched; two 
bright spots gleamed out viciously, and when a sur- 
prised and frightened mouse scurried across the 
floor, well, who wouldn’t close the door and run! 

But there was no resisting the subtle lure of the 
unknown. Summoning new courage and a playmate 
as reinforcements, another attack was made and 
boldly pushed to a successful completion. But how 
disappointing for the moment, when more intimate 
investigation disclosed the headless figures as old 
military uniforms and army caps! And the eyes of 
the wild beast proved to be only a glint of sun on 
the shining knobs of a pair of old brass andirons! 

The attic then accommodatingly became a safe 
retreat, and afforded in its many volumes of yellow- 
leaved books the desired thrills for excitement in 
the stories of other’s adventures. 

Splendid though were the attic’s possibilities as 
a theatre. Cords stretched from rafter to rafter, a 
couple of old sheets, and there was a curtain. Now 
the old hair-covered, nail-studded trunks were truly 
treasure. chests filled with the most gorgeous cos- 
tumes any cast need wish. The only requirement 
was that a skirt be long enough to sweep out behind 
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and drag heavily on the floor as the heroine moved. 
A large feather, drooping sadly from the large hat 
brim, gave to Hamlet the necessary melancholy air. 
A train for the heroine and a feather for the hero! 
It was enough. Of what use is imagination? 

And as for playing house! 

Shall we shed a tear of regret at the passing of 
the old-fashioned garret, fragrant with its dried 
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a thorough understanding of what a child loves. It 
is a retreat that is their very own, just as they 
would have dreamed it. If you told them that the 
alcoves were formed by chance in the plan of the 
big house, they would smile incredulously. There is 
an alcove for each child, where each has her own 
individual set of furniture, decorated with her own 
story-book pictures. All of them delight in the 
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A Five-Room Bungalow of Moderate Cost—Elevation and Miscellaneous Constructive Details 


herbs and steeped in an atmosphere of romance? 
No, for nothing has been lost to the children who 
have, by prior right, title, inheritance, and custom, 
the first call and privilege to that portion of the 
house. 

The attic now provides the home with the most 
delightful of play rooms, that show in every detail 


quaint Kate Greenway figures on the walls and 
hangings, and the blackboard against the chimney 
piece. 

Deep shelves furnish cages in which the wild 
animals sleep at night; and the tired hobby horse 
finds a stable and rest. Baby has a playground all 
her own, out of danger from prancing steed and 
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ranging elephant. There is a quiet corner for nurse, 
too, fitted out with a low chair and table where she 
sits with her mending basket. The possibilities of 
the attic for a playroom are unlimited and just now 
coming to be realized. It is a place of enchantment. 

What wonderful things are to be seen from the 
high-up windows where the sunbeams peep in to 
wake the toys! Perhaps the view may show ships 
far out on the river or bay, or miles and miles of 
tree tops tossed in the wind, and soft, white, piled- 
up clouds. When out walking with nurse in the 
park or grounds, there isn’t so much to see; just a 
little bit close by, and here is a look over the 
whole, wide world, which is so full of things to 
make stories about. 


Repairing Plastered Walls in Australia 


An account of how plastered walls are repaired 
in Australia may not be without interest to Ameri- 
can builders and we therefore present the following 
from the Australasian Decorator and Painter: 

“To repair a plastered wall prior to repainting 
offers a few minor features to which reference here 
may not be out of place. A good job is impossible 
if cracks show, as they have a habit of doing unless 
properly treated. Where defects are many it is bet- 
ter to secure the services of a plasterer than to 
trust them to workmen who may not only fail to do 
the work properly but may take a great deal of 
time over the job. 

“In the case of bulges or loose plaster it is neces- 
sary to pick out the defective parts completely 
down to the bare laths, and also extending the 
cutting process half-an-inch or so on to the sur- 
rounding plaster. There should be no sharp points 
or loose plaster near the edges of the patch. It is 
well to shape the cut-out portion round, and level 
the edges inward so as to give the new plaster a 
grip. In stopping the hole the main consideration 
is to forestall the possibility of the patch shrinking 
and assuming a lower level than the surrounding 
surface. 

“To avoid this it is necessary to do the work in 
at least two operations. First, mix the plaster with 
a proportion of coarse sand. Wet the laths and the 
edges of the old plaster thoroughly, apply the first 
coat of plaster, and level with a straight edge. Al- 
low to dry hard before finishing with plaster con- 
taining no sand. The plaster used may be either 
plaster of Paris and whiting (half and half), 
Keene’s cement or one of the new plaster prepara- 
tions. If the patch is large, one requires to follow 
the practice adopted by plasterers and use the 
straight edge and wood float, finishing by trowel- 
ling the surface of the plaster with the edge of a 
plasterer’s steel trowel until the surface is dry and 
hard, applying water freely to the surface during 
the process. 

“In stopping cracks the same process may be 
adopted, or modified if the cracks are small. Cracks 
if other than miniature require to be cut out, that 
is to say, deepened and straightened so as to neu- 
tralize the possibility of one edge being lower than 
another, and to provide a good grip for the stop- 
ping. Cracks stopped without being cut out 
usually show a bevelled edge which is almost as bad 
as are unstopped cracks. By widening a crack it is 
less apt to show when properly stopped. In stop- 
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ping it is well to substitute for stopping knife 
blades of wood shaped like a chisel knife. Steel 
knives leave marks which usually show up clearly 
under coats of distemper or paint.” 


Convention of Sheet Metal Contractors 


What is regarded as one of the most successful 
conventions ever held by the National Association 
of Sheet Metal Contractors took place in Peoria, 
Ill., on June 20 to 23. Many interesting papers and 
addresses were presented which contained construc- 
tive suggestions and provoked much valuable dis- 
cussion that enable the delegates to return to their 
local associations with enthusiasm and determina- 
tion to carry out the recommendations which were 
made. Particular attention was given to the ap- 
prenticeship question, and an unusually interesting 
feature was an exhibit of work done by boys in 
different sections of the country. 

Trade development was also considered and Sec- 
retary Allen W. Williams of the National Warm 
Air Heating & Ventilating Association told of the 
progress made by the furnace makers in educating 
the public to the value of properly installing fur- 
nace equipment. 

The election of officers resulted in the following 


choice for the ensuing year: 2 


President!< 2 eee George Harms, Peoria 
lst Vice-President....Frank B. Higgins, St. Louis 
2nd Vice-President....Herman H. Lind, Cleveland 
3rd Vice-President...... T. T. Walsh, San Antonio 
4th Vice-President.Otto Guessenhainer, Milwaukee 
Secretary ncaa Edwin L. Seabrook, Philadelphia 
TYEQSUTE? ate ee W. A. Fingles, Baltimore 


There were also elected three trustees to serve 
for a period of three years. 

In the contest for the place of meeting for the 
1917 convention Cleveland was an easy victor over 
Chicago and Peoria. 


- 


New York Office of Portland Cement Association 


By amendment to the constitution of the organ- 
ization so long known as the Association of Amer- 
ican Portland Cement Manufacturers, the name has 
been changed to Portland Cement Association with 
head offices in the Conway Building, 111 West 
Washington Street, Chicago, III. 

The Association has recently opened a New York 
office in the Architects’ Building, 101 Park Avenue, 
which is in charge of Louis R. Ferguson. With 
the addition of this office the Association now has 
five branch offices, the others being in Atlanta, 
Kansas City, Dallas and San Francisco. 


The large hotel built on the grounds of the 
Panama-Pacific National Exposition at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., and which was constructed principally 
of white pine and steel, was sold for 16,000, the 
original cost having been about $225,000. 


—$—<——————— 


“If rooms be square, their height should not ex- 
ceed five-sixths of the sides, nor be less than four- 
fifths, but in oblong chambers it may be equal to 
their breadth,” is the opinion of a writer of colonial 
days prominent in architectural matters. 


¥ 


Some Aspects of 


Modern Shingling 


Treatment of Gable Ends—The Standing Gut- 
ter and Shingled Cornice—Finish at the Ridge 


By Epwarp H. CRUSSELL 


usually allowed to project over as they do at 

the eaves, or say about 1 in. Many work- 
men are able to keep a straight line up the gable 
by the eye alone, but as nothing looks much worse 
or is harder to correct than a mistake at this point 
it is better to use a guide. 

The guide may be either a line stretched from top 
to bottom at the correct projection, as was done 
at the eaves, or it may be a strip of the correct 
thickness tacked temporarily to the end of the roof 
boards. Where a strip is used the amount of pro- 
jection may be varied slightly in order that a piece 
of the ordinary % material may be utilized. The 
strip need not be more than 3 or 4 ft. long, held 
in place with a couple of nails and moved up the 
gable as required. 

The strip is, perhaps, better than the line for the 
novice, because there is a tendency to crowd the 
line out of place by keeping the shingles too close 
to it. On the other hand, the writer knows of an 


C) N the ends of gable roofs the shingles are 


gable the writer saw used some years ago, but does 
not recommend. In this instance the workman let 
the shingles project over any way at all, just as 
they happened to come; when the ridge was reached 
he snapped a line down the gable at the correct 
projection and cut off the shingles to it with a 
rip-saw. As stated however, I do not recommend it. 

In finishing the 
courses at the gable it 
is, in most cases, better 
to lay the outside shingle 
first, so as to do any 
— trimming that may be 
necessary on the shingle 
next to it. 

Most workmen can 
understand why a dou- 
ble course of shingles is 
always needed at the 
eaves, although many of 
them overlook the fact 


Sharp Corner 


Fig. 27—Showing Sharp 
Corner on Hatchet 


Fig. 19—Section of Lower Edge of Shingle Roof 


Fig. 20—Section of a Standing Gutter 


Some Aspects of Modern Shingling—Treatment of the Gable Ends and Standing Gutter 


instance where a strip had been tacked on the full 
length of the gable to serve as a guide, and when 


’ the time came to remove it, it was discovered that 


in this case the novice had nailed all his shingles 
to the guide strip. Not here and there a shingle, 
but every one of them, and the edge of the roof 
after the strip was taken off had a rather interest- 
ing but undesirable fringe of nails. 

One method of getting a straight line up the 
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that even with the first course doubled it is still the 
weakest or most vulnerable section of the roof— 
every other course but it, in a properly constructed 
roof, consisting of three thicknesses as is shown in 
Fig. 19, which represents a sectional view of the 
lower portion of a shingle roof drawn to scale. 
When the roof has a standing gutter, as shown 
in Fig. 20, a doubled course is also needed above 
it, for the same reason that one is needed at the 
eaves. The writer has known of this fact being 
overlooked by an experienced mechanic simply be- 
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cause this style of gutter was new to him, although 
he had done plenty of shingling. 

So much is being said in this series about mis- 
takes that the reader might possibly be led to sup- 
pose the writer had spent his life among a class of 


Some Aspects of Modern Shingling—Fig. 21—Shingle Roof 
with Every Fifth Course Doubled 


workmen who never did anything but make them. 
Such is not the case, the facts being that a car- 
penter may work for years in the larger cities, and 
be a good and thoroughly experienced mechanic 
without ever having been called upon to lay shingles. 
This is often overlooked by the foreman or person 
in charge, who consequently does not always give 
the shingling the amount of supervision it deserves. 

Mistakes in shingling are hard to rectify. 
Imagine the roof shingled to the ridge, or even 
half-way up, before it is discovered there is only a 
single row of shingles above the gutter. How would 
you go to work to correct such a mistake? It isn’t 
likely that this could happen more than once to the 
same executive, and the only reason for speaking 
of it here is so that those who have not yet had such 
an experience might be able to profit by the experi- 
ence of those who have. 

Besides those places already mentioned as requir- 
ing double courses, it has, of late years, become 
the practice to insert them at regular distances 
all the way up the roof, making, say, every fifth or 
sixth course a double one. This practice is shown 
very clearly in the picture, Fig. 21. It has the effect 
of breaking up the monotonous appearance of a 
large roof, giving it a certain style and character 
of its own, but care is needed in the arrangement. 
The roof space should be equally divided and the 
double rows not too far apart, or instead of im- 
proving the appearance they are likely to suggest 
that the shingler forgot to remove his toe-laths. 

Another style of modern shingle roof decoration 
is that of curved eaves and edges as pictured in 
Fig. 22. There seems to be different ideas regard- 
ing what this style of shingling is meant to repre- 
sent. Combined with a Colonial style of architec- 
ture and properly arranged and colored, it gives 
something of the effect of Spanish tile. With an- 
other style of architecture and arrangement it gives 
what is known as a thatched roof effect. In striv- 
ing after this thatched roof effect some rather 
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unique shingle arrangements have been attempted, 
one of which is shown in Fig. 23. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the gage and 
hatchet method is of little use on work of this kind, 
and although to the uninitiated it may seem easy, 
anyone who has attempted it knows different. It 
is the sort of work that calls for the patience of 
Job, combined with an artistic temperament. Per- 
haps the best method of lining the courses is to 
make three or four short patterns of different de- 
grees of crookedness and interchange them in what- 
ever order seems best. The patterns should be of 
such a length that they can be held with one hand 
while the other hand runs a pencil the full length 
of them. The shingles in the picture were cut and 
arranged according to a detailed drawing, one man 
on the ground cutting and numbering the different 
courses, another on the roof laying them. Fig. 24 
is a picture of another portion of the same roof. 

Shingles laid on round corners must be well 
nailed—the butts as well as the tops. They will also, 
in most cases, require svaking in hot water until 
sufficiently pliable to bend to the curve without split- 
ting. Steaming would be better, of course, but is 
in most cases out of the question because of lack of 
facilities. For the hot water, an easy method is 
to set up a galvanized iron wash tub on a few 
bricks, fill it with water and keep it hot with the 
cuttings that are always to be found where wood- 
work is being done. 


Fig. 25 is a picture of a church on which, as © 


can be easily seen, a considerable quantity of this 
round shingling had to be done. The shingled cor- 
nice on this building is another feature worthy of 
note; it is, perhaps, shown more clearly in Fig. 26, 
which is a rear view of the same edifice. This view 
also shows the top of the spire omitted from Fig. 25. 


Fig. 22—Shingle Roof with Rounded Edges 


The spacing of the last few courses of shingles 
on a roof usually needs to be varied slightly in order 
that there may not be an extra wide or narrow 
course at the finish. Where ridge boards are used 
the width of them should be taken into consideration 
and the courses arranged so that the last one shows 
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the correct width of exposure from the lower edge 
of the ridge board. 

In addition to varying the courses at the ridge 
it is well to check up every once in a while as the 
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ment always being taken from the same point. 

Many roofs are finished with a row of shingles 
laid lengthwise instead of ridge boards. This 
method was used on the building pictured in Fig. 
21, though it may not be readily discernible in the 
reproduction. The ridge shingles are usually of the 
same width as the courses and are laid from each 
end of the roof so as to finish in the center. 

There is a little kink to be mentioned in con- 
nection with cutting off the ends of the last courses 
of shingles that project over at the ridge. The 


Fig. 24—Roof So Laid as to Give the Thatched Effect 


Fig. 25—Church Tower with Shingled Corners 
Some Aspects of Modern Shingling 


work progresses and see if the courses are running 
parallel with the ridge. Where several men are 
working on a long roof it is easy to get quite a 
variation unless this matter is attended to. On old 
roofs it is no unusual thing to find the variation in 
the roof itself. 

The easiest method of checking up is with a rod, 
one long enough to reach the entire distance. Or, 
if the distance is too great for a rod, use a steel 
tape. Measuring with rule and pencil is to be 
avoided as being worse than useless. Large nails 
or spikes may be driven into the ridge of the roof 
to butt the rod against and assure the measure- 


Fig. 26—Rear View of Fig. 25, Showing Shingled Cornice 


carpenter usually takes a saw for this purpose, but 
the best and quickest method is to have a sharp 
corner ground on the rear edge of the hatchet, as 


.shown in Fig. 27, and cut the shingles by drawing 


this corner over them, while exerting pressure on 
the head of the hatchet with the other hand. Only 
those who have tried it or seen it used will believe 
how quickly shingles can be cut by this method. 
It isn’t always necessary to cut the shingles right 
through; if they are scored deeply enough a tap 
with the hatchet or the edge of the hand will break 
them off. 
(To be continued) 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A Department Where Those Interested Can Discuss 
Trade Topics—Every Reader is Invited to Participate 


Marking Centers for Lattice Screen for Porch 


From W. M. L., Orange, N. J.—Will some of 
the practical readers of the paper kindly tell me 
how to mark centers for diagonal latticing of a 
porch screen? 

Answer.—The following comments in regard to 
the above query are furnished by W. S. Wilkin: 
From the question of the correspondent I take 
it he intends to nail the lattice together without 
any frame and place it on a porch between the 


take the long side of the screen on the blade of 
the steel square and the short side on the tongue. 
The blade will give the long bevel and the tongue 
the short bevel. Set the T-bevel to this and mark 
both ends of the strip as shown at A and B. 
This will give the exact length and bevel of the 
long piece. 

There will be two pieces just like this, for the 
lattice can be turned over. If both sides were 
not alike he would have to make them in pairs 
and keep the face side one way. There will be 
four of each of the other kinds. 

Now from the center to the end A mark a 
long bevel at each of the points as shown, and 
‘from the center to the end B mark a short 
bevel as shown. This will give the length and 
bevels of each of the other pieces. 

Now instead of mark- 
ing the centers to nail 
by I would mark just 
one half the width of 
the lattice out of cen- 


Marking Centers for Lattice Screen for Porch—Sketch submitted by Mr. Wilkin. 


rail and lintel to support running vines. If this 
is the case each piece must be marked or laid off 
in some way. If he has a large floor space he can 
make a drawing of the panel as shown in the 
accompanying sketch, and nail up over this. Then 
take a straight-edge and mark the sides to saw 
off after it is nailed together. 

I think the way I have shown is the best way 
to go at it. First find the width and height of 
the screen; then decide how many pieces to run 
through. I have used nine. Now find the diagonal 
length of the screen, which may be done by 
mathematics or by the use of the steel square. 
Next take a strip of the lattice and lay off this 
length 4s shown from A to b. If he is going to 
use nine lattice pieces divide this length into ten 
equal spaces, square across at these points and run 
a line down the center of the strip. 

Find the bevels on the ends of the lattice; then 


ter, then he can always bring the edge of the lattice 
to this line when he is nailing and can see what he 
is doing. 

It will be seen at A on the A end of the rod that 
the long bevel will give the point to mark off the 
side of the lattice. He can stand several pieces 
of lattice on edge, and clamp them together and 
use the steel square to mark them on the edges. 
The short bevel will also give the side of the 
lattice, but not the same side on the same edge of 
the rod. Naturally we want all marks on the 
same edge of the strip so as to save turning it 
over when laying off, and we want all marks on 
the same side of the lattice when we begin nail- 
ing it up or we may get things mixed and get 
some on the wrong side of the line. 

In order to do this right, find the bevel between 
two pieces of lattice—in this case it is ~he same 
as the short bevel, but it will not always be the 
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same. To do this, take the long side of the screen 
on the blade of the steel square, and the short 
side on the tongue; then mark on the long side. 
Reverse the square and mark on the long side 
again; that is on the blade. The intersection of 
the two lines will be the angle the lattice pieces 
will cross each other. 

Lay off this bevel on the B-end of the rod, as 
shown at B. If the correspondent wishes to mark 
the center of the lattice, instead of the sides, he 
can do it, for he will see that each point on the 
rod marks the center of the lattice. 


Designs of Cobblestone Bungalows 


From Louis Miller, Arcadia, Mo.—Thinking that 
some of the readers might possibly be interested 
in the several bungalows which I planned and 
built not long ago, I am sending a few pictures 
of them, together with the floor plan of one of 
them. The buildings are constructed of what is 
known as a mountain nigger-head porphrey cob- 
blestone of an iron color, with brick corners and 
concrete belt course at the floor line. The front 


A Detail of the Cobblestone Porches 
Designs of Cobblestone Bungalows as Constructed by Louis Miller 


and back porches have concrete floors, while the 
balasters are constructed of a buff colored cob- 
blestone and capped with a concrete coping. The 
different colored rocks form a pleasing contrast 
and give rather striking effects. 

The roof is covered with shingles creosoted red 
in color. The chimney is of cobblestone construc- 
tion lined with brick. The windows are of the 
casement type with concrete sills. 

The inside finish is of pine, white enameled. 
The doors are of the regular bungalow type. The 
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furniture is all white enameled and the walls are 
tastefully decorated in water colors. 

It may be interesting to state that Acme plas- 
tering was applied direct to the walls inside with- 
out any furring strips whatever, and water and 
dampness have never as yet been known to go 
through the walls. 

The buildings are fully equipped with running 
water and provided with electric lights and are 
rented to summer visitors. 

I would say that Arcadia is situated in the 
Ozark Mountains, ninety miles south of St. Louis, 
and nature intended it for a summer resort for 
tired people. The scenery is fine and the best 
of water gushes from the foot of the mountain. 


Some Comments on Shingling 


From John Upton, La Fargeville, N. Y.—I have 
been much interested in the series of articles on 
modern shingling now appearing in current issues 


A Side View of the Bungalow of Which the Floor Plan 
is Here Shown 


LIVING ROOM 


Floor Plan of the Bungalow Shown Above 


of the paper, and I am prompted to offer a few 
comments on the subject. In this section of the 
country we use 2 x 4’s for roof staging. Now 
instead of following the method described in the 
April issue and sawing off the shingles after the 
roof is finished, we nail a few shingles to the 2 x 
4’s in such a way that they will come on the under 
side, butts up, and then nail these to the roof on 
top of the regular shingles. This method will 
leave a few small holes in the top shingles 
but this may be easily remedied by driving up 
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a bit the shingle that is immediately under it. 
On steep roofs we sometimes set the 2 x 4’s on 
edge and put on other shingles from the top edge 
down to the roof for braces. I have used this 
method on roofs with a rise of 20 in. to the foot. 

Some men will use a 2 x 4, a 2 x 6, or even a 
1 x 8 set on edge on roofs that are only of moderate 
pitch, but I prefer a 2 x 4 put on flat as I have de- 
scribed. Some use the iron brackets and like 
them. 

In shingling we do not use a hatchet with a 
gage but a hammer, and strike one or two lines 
with a chalk line as a guide, or else we use a 
straight edge. By using a short piece of board 
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stains are caused in many cases by allowing old 
chimney or sooty bricks to be laid in the walls. 
They will show a yellow stain through the plaster- 


ing and also the paper. It may be that an old 


paving brick will sometimes find its way into the 
wall where old bricks are used and it will show 
for a long time a damp spot on rainy or sultry 
days. If the bricks are covered with a good coat 
of gas tar before plastering they will never stain 
either paper or white coat. 

If the walls are damp from other causes, re- 
move the plastering, brush off the wall with an 
old broom, give it two good coats of the tar and 
then replaster over the tar. The dampness will 
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Construction of sill and corner post as described by Architect W. H. Blair of Janesville, Wis. 


5 in. wide laying loose on the straight edge we not show through the plaster. The latter will ad- 


can run two courses at a time. 


Construction of Sill and Corner Post 


From W. H. Blair, Jamesville, Wis.—I am send- 
ing herewith a tracing of the form of sill and cor- 
ner studs which I have used for some years and 
found to be the most satisfactory of any method 
which has come to my knowledge. When well 
pointed on the inside of the sill piece and beam filled 
it makes a perfect seal forming a dead air space. 
When the studs are well spiked in the form shown, 
they make a solid corner preventing the plaster giv- 
ing way. 


Preventing Old Brick Work from Discoloring 
Wall Paper 


From M. C. D., Baltimore, Md.—In reference to 
the inquiry of “W. W.”, Baltimore, Md., regarding 
some method of treating old brick work so ag to 
prevent the discoloration marks coming through 
the wallpaper, and which appeared in the May 
issue, I take pleasure in describing a remedy which 
I am sure will produce satisfactory results. The 


here to the tar the same as to the bricks. 


From Builder, N. Y.—In regard to the query of 
“W. W.,” Baltimore, Md., I desire to say that his 
question is confusing. I cannot make out whether 
he wants to use more brick, or take the plaster off 
that which he has used. If he wants to treat the 
mortar that is on the brick it is another question. 
I cured one such case with Alabastine. In his case 
he should try coating the stained plaster with two 
coats of yellow shellac, and then give it two coats of 
Alabastine. If he has taken off the plaster he 
should shellac the brick. 


Details of a Sewing Cabinet 


From H. W. N., Superior, Wis.—I am sending 
drawings for a sewing cabinet which is some- 
what different from any usually seen and it takes 
well here because it is out of the ordinary style. 
The carpenter often has leisure hours which he 
can devote to turning out useful articles for the 
house as well as adding a little to his income. I 
have made two cabinets such as are here shown 
and they were well regarded. 

Referring to the sketches, Fig. 1 represents the 
appearance of the finished cabinet with details of 
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the framing. Fig. 2 is an elevation of the top rail 
and Fig. 3 of the bottom rail, each being 121% in. 
in the clear. The one at the back has a half-inch 
tenon. Fig. 4 is a view of the drawer end and 
measures 214 in. Fig. 5 is a detail of the carved 
molding which is broken around the veneered top. 
It is dressed to shape and cut out with a %-in. 
chisel, making a 1 in. V cut. Fig. 6 is a cross-sec- 
tion showing reinforcement of the frame with cor- 
ner brackets. In Fig. 7 is shown a detail of the 
drawer, the sides of which are 21% in. deep and 3% 
in. thick. The corner compartments are 8 x 8 in., the 
center one at the front 31% in. by 4% in. and the 
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dows nearer to the doors and place the upper 
windows over them; then those over the doors 
could be made smaller or left out altogether. This 
arrangement might bring the spaces so as to avoid 
some of the different sizes of blocks which he 
mentions. 

Another change would be to make a belt course 
6 in. high over the lower windows. This would 
bring the blocks up in line with the upper win- 
dows the same as the lower ones. 

There could be a belt course over the upper 
windows or the cornice might be started 6 in. 
lower. The cornice could have almost any de- 
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Fig. 5—Detail of Carved 
Molding 


Fig. 6—-Cross Section Showing 
Corner Reinforcement 


Fig. 8—The Drawer 
Pull 


Fig. 7—Detail of Drawer 


Details of a Sewing Cabinet—Contributed by “H. W. N.” 


one immediately in the rear of it, 3x4% in. In 
Fig. 8 is shown the drawer pull, % x 1 x 2 in. 
carved out of the same material of which the 
cabinet is made. 


Comments on Ten-Room Twin House 


From John Upton, La Fargeville, N. Y.—In an- 
swer to the correspondent asking for comments 
on his ten-room twin house, I beg to say that even 
though the two windows over the doors are not 
needed it seems well to put them in so as to render 
the design more symmetrical and avoid weight 
over the door. He might bring the lower win- 


sired overhang if rightly constructed. The idea 
is to corbel it out gradually using moldings for 
the corbels and plain boards for the vertical 
parts—ornamented if desired. The ends should 
be left plain—not returned. Wire should be used 
here for reinforcement and in the caps over the 
openings, also in the water table and belt course. 


A 100-Ton Silo for $200 


From Charles Alma Byers, Los Angeles, Cal.— 
Some of the readers in the farming sections may 
be interested in the sito shown herewith and I 
will, therefore, give a brief description of it. It 
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has a capacity of about 108 tons, cost a little less 
than $200, is constructed entirely of wood, except 
the base, which is of concrete, and was completed 
within about two weeks from the time it was 


started. As will be realized from the picture, it . 


is of extremely simple design, and yet it has 
proved, by one season’s use, to be very serviceable 
and in every other way entirely satisfactory. 

The inside measurements of the silo are 141% 
ft. in diameter by 32 ft. in height. The concrete 
base, resting on a foundation of broken stone, is 
approximately 16 in. thick, and is a circular slab 
15% ft. in diameter. The roof is an octagon, and 
is shingled over 2 by 8 in. rafters and 1 in. sheath- 
ing. The uprights, 40 in number, are also of 2 by 
3 in. material, consising of Oregon fir, and the 
siding is of 4% by 8 in. California redwood. This 
siding consists of two thicknesses of the same 
material, with a sheathing of tarred roofing paper 


General View of a 100-ton Silo 


intervening, and is laid so as to lap all joints and 
edges on centers, making the silo watertight. The 
uprights are doved into the circular-cut mud sill, 
and the latter is securely fastened to the concrete 
base with anchor bolts. The chute and ladder 
are naturally constructed of wood also, consisting 
of 2 by 3 in. framing and 1 in. boards and strips. 

Half-inch redwood is easily sprung to create a 
cylinder, like this silo, and at the same time is 
very little inclined to check or crack. For an 
inexpensive and quickly constructed silo, the one 
here described constitutes a very practical model. 


Mixing Paints and Care of Brushes 


From D. P. D., Redford, N. Y.—In answer to 
“R. L.,” Wilson, Minn., I may say that too much 
oil and turpentine injure paint. If the paint runs 
on a vertical wall, making hairlike cracks, it is 
too thin. If the lead is good, the surface in good 
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condition and the color gray, then not enough 
coats are used. When non-drying pigments are 
used in priming, or non-drying oils are used, then 
injury follows. Another cause of injury is found 
in greasy or wet surfaces. Two coats are not 
enough on new surfaces. 

Kerosene is a good cleanser of brushes. Place it 
in a can and churn the brush forcibly. Beating it 
against a solid surface will thoroughly clean it. 
Brushes should be cleaned before laying away. 

It is bad practice to paint in a temperature be- 
low 40 deg. Fahr., because the walls are apt to 
be damp and too much turpentine must be used. 


From John Upton, La Fargeville, N. Y.—In an- 
swer to the query of “R. L.,” Wilson, Minn., in re- 
gard to the mixing of paints and the care of 
brushes, I beg to offer the following comments. 
Making white lead look white does not depend on 
the manner of mixing, although one should add 
the oil a little at a time and work the paste over 
thoroughly. A small quantity of zine white will 
make paint whiter. 

Brushes can be cleaned by washing in kerosene 
or turpentine, rubbing on a rough board and wiping 
with a cloth. They can be kept in oil, kerosene or 
water, but should be suspended in the liquid and 
not allowed to rest on the bristles. 

Answering the last paragraph of his communi- 
cation I would say that it is not generally con- 
sidered good practice to paint when the tempera- 
ture is near zero, but there may be instances, as 
in priming new work, where it should be done 
rather than let it go without. In such cases 
choose a day when the sun shines and there is 
some prospect of fair weather. 


Keeping a Garage Floor Clean 


From 8. W. C., Elizabethville, Pa.—Can some of 
the practical readers of the paper tell us how to 
cover, treat or replace a board floor of a garage 
repair room which is located on the second floor? 
The floor joists have, what seems to us, too long a 
span, 20 ft., to permit the use of a cement cover- 
ing. We cannot keep the board floor clean and it 
makes our insurance high. 

Perhaps some of the readers will be able to tell 
us of a grease-proof, fireproof material we could 
put on the floor. 


To Drive a Nail in Plaster 


If you wish to drive a nail in a plastered wall 
first put it in very hot water until it is thoroughly 
heated, says the Woman’s Home Companion. You 
can then drive it in clean without breaking or 
chipping any of the surrounding plaster. 


“Cold nails will make the plaster fall— 
Don’t try to drive ’em in. 

Just boil your nails—approach the wall, 
And hammer ’em like sin! 

The plaster will not budge a mite 
Though swatted like the dickens— 

Hot nails are certainly all right, 
Like incubator chickens.” 


———————— 


Reinforced concrete construction in the Uuerto 
Plata district is becoming very popular, being 
used for almost all new buildings of any size. 
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Low Cost Cottage of Stucco Finish 


Studs Covered with Sheathing Boards and 
Stucco Applied to Metal Lath—Cost $1200 


resents what may be accomplished by an 

amateur builder provided he has well defined 
ideas of the kind of a house that will meet his 
needs, and the enterprise to carry the work to com- 
pletion. The owner of this cottage is employed 
during the day-time in a machine shop, and in carry- 
ing out the work of construction there were neither 
plans nor specifications, as the trade understands 
them, but all material was bought as required and 
labor hired by the day. The house contains six 


"|e attractive cottage presented herewith rep- 


The outside studs are covered with 3-in. tongued 
and grooved yellow pine boards put on over heavy 
tar paper and then the stucco was applied, about 
one year after the house was built. The roof is 
covered with shingles. 

The floors are single throughout, and are of 3-in. 
tongued and grooved yellow pine. The walls are 
covered with patent plaster on wood lath. 

The interior finish is yellow pine finished in nat- 
ural grain. The dining room and parlor, or sitting 
room as some may choose to call it, are stained 
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The Stucco Coated Cottage of R. G. Herrmann at Wapakoneta, Ohio 


rooms and bath, with one of the sleeping rooms 


-Jocated on the main floor. 


The foundation walls are of concrete, 12 in. 
thick, the “forms” having been made of 2 x 4’s and 
sheathing boards, all of which were afterward 
used in the house. The cellar has a concrete floor 
and drains to the sewer. At a point 20 in. above 
the floor the foundation walls recede for a distance 
of 28 in., thus forming a shelf all around the cellar 
for the reception of preserves, canned fruit, etc. 

The first floor joists are 2 x 10 in. and the sec- 
ond floor joists 2 x 8 in., placed 18 in. on centers. 
The rafters and studs are 2 x 4 in. 


a golden oak in order to match the furniture. 

The stairway is open to the second landing, from 
which point to the top of the flight the walls each 
side are plastered. 

The way in which the work was done by the 
owner—R. G. Herrmann of Wapakoneta, Ohio—and 
his two assistants, is interestingly described by him 
in a letter from which we quote the following: 

“Although I have had previous experience in 
cement work this is the first job of stucco I ever 
tackled. The men who assisted me were inex- 
perienced also, but had done a little plastering. We 
found that by using a wooden hock and wooden 
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trowel it left a surface rough enough for the next 
coat without any further roughing. We spread an 
old piece of linoleum on the ground to catch the 
material that fell, and thus effected a considerable 
saving. The hock used was about 12 x 12 x 7% in. 
with a handle nailed to it, and this was used in 
applying the material to the lath, except in the case 
of the. edges near the trim and windows and doors 
where the wooden trowel was used. The latter was 
made of 4x 8 x 1% in. board. 

“The insides of the porch posts were finished 
smooth with a steel trowel; this being done so that 
I could screen the porch and fit to the posts. The 
posts and corners were squared by holding a strip of 
wood against the corners until the material was 
put on and then we allowed the strips to stick 
awhile until the cement had turned hard. We had 
no trouble with corners breaking. 

“We put on the first coat one day, then sprinkled 
it that night and the next morning, and then we 
put on the second coat. The next day we put on the 
brush coat, this arrangement giving the cement 
plenty of time to take a good hold, and also give a 
good bonding quality. The work was thoroughly 
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dle of September, 1915. I kept the cement in the 
house in a dark corner and covered it with a dark 
cloth until I was able to use it. Some of it caked 
a little, but was readily pulverized by alternately 
picking up the bag and dropping it on the floor. 

“The labor cost of putting on the lath and stucco 
—two men at $2 per day each—was $42.80. It took 
nearly 200 sq. yd. of lath—to cover the building, 
so that the total cost of labor was very reasonable, 
in fact only a trifle over 21c. per square yard for 
putting on the lath and three coats of stucco. 

“The house has electric lights in all rooms, also 
gas and city water. It can be built for $1,200; is 
sufficiently roomy for a small family, looks well and 
is easy to keep warm. My house is the first job of 
the kind in this town and has been attracting con- 
siderable attention.” 


Hardness of Various Hardwoods 


A recent bulletin of the Northern Hemlock and 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association contained a 
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A Low Oost Cottage of Stucco Finish—Floor Plans—Scale 1/16 in. to the Foot 


sprinkled night and morning every day for a week. 
It is as hard as a rock and no cracks have appeared. 

“On May 5, 1913, I bought ten barrels of Medusa 
white waterproofed cement, but was unable to make 
use of it until the fall of 1915. The house shown 
in the picture was of frame construction with 
tongued and grooved weather boarding on it when 
it came into my possession. I gave it a good coat of 
paint, then covered it with cup expanded steel 
lath, to which I applied Medusa white waterproofed 
cement and Tuckahoe white crushed marble. The 
mixture was of the following proportions: 

“The first coat consisted of one part Medusa 
white waterproofed cement and four parts Tucka- 
hoe white marble; the second coat, one part white 
waterproofed cement and two parts Tuckahoe 
marble, while the third coat was of the same pro- 
portions as the second. The three coats made an 
average thickness of 1 in. 

“The last of the stucco was put on about the mid- 


table of the relative hardness of various hardwoods. 
Hardness is figured on the number of pounds re- 
quired to imbed a steel ball .444 in. diameter, one- 
half its diameter into the side of the wood. The 
figures follow: Walnut—black, 900; maple—hard, 
882; beech, 824; birch—yellow, 795; mahogany, 
762; cherry, 664; maple—red, 613; sycamore, 609; 
maple—silver, 592; gum—red, 577; poplar—yel- 
low, 388. 


Oakland Building Law Revision 


Following the recent agitation in Oakland, Cal., 
the city council has appointed an advisory com- 
mittee of fourteen members of the Chamber of 
Commerce to revise the city building ordinance and 
outline a substitute designed to remove objection- 
able restrictions. The committee includes a num- 
ber of well-known architects and engineers, as well 
as real estate and business men. 


A Gas Dome for 
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Indirect Lighting 


Details of a Lighting Fixture for the Home 
Which Will Be Found Both Timely and Practical 


By JOHN WAVREK, JR. 


equipment which is subject to more or less 
frequent change is the manner of lighting 
the principal rooms. The beautiful, or at least what 
we have fondly believed to be beautiful, gas and 
electric domes of a few years ago are now sup- 
planted to a large extent by the still more attractive 
indirect system of lighting. This indirect light is 
certainly restful to the eyes, eliminating as it does 
the glaring, direct rays of the brilliant gas or elec- 
tric light; and the average mechanic may, with the 
aid of a little ingenuity, transform his ordinary 
means of illumination so that he may enjoy the 
luxury of owning an up-to-date indirect lamp. 
In the description which follows I have endeav- 
ored to explain how this may be done with little 


()« of the many features of the modern home 


Fig. 1—Section on Line A-B of the Plan Fig. 3 


ornamental metal scrolls, as shown in the section. 
Fig. 4 is an enlarged view of one of the brackets, 
of which there are four used in the present case. 
In most instances there are three supports, but 
owing to certain conditions the writer used four. 
In case four supports are desired, procure from 
some gas-fixture concern a canopy similar to the 
one shown in Figs. 1 and 2. If, however, three sup- 
ports are preferred, then a round canopy should be 
used. I would state, for the information of the un- 
initiated, that the canopy is the metal piece at the 
ceiling to which the hanging pieces are fastened. 
Next secure the metal pieces from which to make 
the supporting scrolls. These may be of iron or 
brass, but in my own:case iron was used. These 
pieces are 4% x % in. and of sufficient length to 
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Fig. 2—Elevation of the Fixture 


A Gas Dome for Indirect Lighting Showing Some Details of Construction 


expense to the wide-awake mechanic. Referring to 
the accompanying sketches, Fig. 1 represents a sec- 
tional elevation of the scheme. The original gas 
fixture is left as it was installed, and was only dis- 
turbed when the dome was put into place. This 
necessitated the removal of the fixture from the gas 
pipe and screwing it on again when the dome was 
in place. The original fixture serves to keep the 
dome in position by means of the cross-piece, as 
indicated in the sketch. 

Fig. 2 is a general view of the light when com- 
pleted but not put in place. Fig. 3 represents a 
plan of the wooden ring which holds the globe and 
which in turn is held in position by means of the 


make the scrolls, which may be of more simple de- 
sign than those shown if desired. 

A glass bowl of any desired size can also be ob- 
tained in a gas-fixture establishment. The bow! 
shown in the sketch is 12 in. at the neck. Having 
determined the size of the bowl, we then lay out the 
wooden ring, which consists of three sections, as 
shown in Fig. 3, each section being made in fout 
quarters. The joints of the section next to the 
upper one are made to go midway between the 
brackets, passing through the notch in the bracket. 
The other two members of the ring are fitted be- 
tween the brackets, this method producing a very 
rigid piece of work. 
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Having now completed the wooden portion, it is 
necessary to bore three holes in the lower member 
of a size to allow a quarter-inch bolt to be placed 
therein. The hole should be made small enough to 
allow the threads of the bolt to be cut, which is ac- 
complished with the bolt screwed in. These three 
bolts support the bowl, as shown. 

Having constructed the different parts, the whole 
may then be assembled. The metal scrolls are fast- 
ened to the canopy by means of small bolts and are 
screwed onto the brackets of the wooden ring with 
good strong round-head wood screws. 

At this stage the gas fixture is taken off, the 
dome pushed up into position and, if everything 
has been carefully measured, it is simply necessary 
to replace the gas fixture, which will serve to hold 
the whole thing in place by means of the cross-piece 
above referred to and as shown in Fig. 1. In order 
to make the job doubly secure there is a small set- 
screw placed in the neck of the canopy, and this also 
aids in holding the light in position. 

The chains controlling the lighting of the gas 
mantle are passed over the rim of the wooden por- 
tion and allowed to hang down far enough to be 


Fig. 4—De- 
tail of the 
Bracket 


Gas Dome for Indirect Lighting 


Fig. 3—Plan of Wooden Ring 


within easy reach of a person standing on the floor. 
After putting the bowl into place the indirect gas 
dome will be ready to do its work, and we have not 
the slightest hesitation in asserting that it will be 
found of great benefit by reason of the restful mel- 
lowness of the light. 


Another New York Skyscraper 


Another change has been made in the plans for 
the new building of the American Express Com- 
pany, and the structure which it is now intended 
to erect will have a frontage on Broadway of about 
80 ft., a depth of 210 ft., a frontage on Trinity 
place of 76 ft., and a height of 21 stories, instead 
of 32 as originally designed. 

The lower part of the structure will be arranged 
in the same manner as a bank, the grade floor being 
equivalent to two stories with large bays, the cen- 
tral one of which will form the entrance to the 
building and be trimmed with marble and bronze. 
The first three stories will be of granite, the middle 
fifteen of glazed face brick trimmed with limestone 
sills, the upper three stories and balustrade will 
be of terra cotta with an archway serving to con- 
nect the two top floors. 

The estimated cost of the structure is placed by 
the architects, Renwick, Aspinwall & Tucker, at $2,- 
500,000. The construction work is being done by 
Cauldwell-Wingate Company, New York City. 
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A Sound-Proof Building 


What is said to be the first sound-proof building 
of its kind in this country if not in the world has 
lately been constructed at Evanston, a suburb of 
Chicago, Il. Sound-proof floors, partitions and ceil- 
ings, forced warm-air ventilation, and hermetically 
sealed doors and windows, are features of the unique 
music practice building for the students of the 
School of Music of the Northwestern University. 

The structure houses twenty-eight diminutive 
rooms, each measuring 6x9 ft., with ceilings 9 ft. 
high. The rooms are eminently usable for music 
practice; their practicability, however, is only by 
reason of the peculiar construction of the doors—a 
patented invention, says the Scientific American— 
which prevents the transmission of sound from room 
to room, supplemented, of course, by sound-proof 
partition walls. 


Size of Rooms Required 


In the existing music practice building of the 
school it had been found that a sufficient remoteness 
of one piano from another to furnish even a poor 
protection from the sound of a neighboring piano 
required rooms of at least 180 sq. ft. of floor space. 
Comparing the latter figure with the 54 sq. ft. of 
the rooms in the new building, the saving in build- 
ing costs is at once apparent, while the sound-trans- 
mission is reduced to a minimum. 

Four different methods of sound-proofing the par- 
tition walls have been adopted in different sections 
of the present music practice building, in order to 
learn their respective worth for future use in a 
larger music building which, it is hoped by the 
school authorities, may be built in the future. 

No lath or plaster appears in the building except 
in that section of the structure where gypsum 
blocks have been used, in which case a thin coat of 
plaster was applied merely to give the blocks a 
smooth surface. Otherwise, 1-in. yellow pine sheath- 
ing has been used, covered with canvas; the latter 
in some instances is glued to the wall, and in others 
merely hung taut in the manner of tapestried walls. 

The windows of the building are double; the in- 
side window is hermetically sealed, while the out- 
side one is hinged outwardly for convenience in 
cleaning. At a distance of 25 ft. from the building 
it is said that the twenty-eight pianos when in use 
can hardly be heard, thus amply protecting the 
neighboring property from sound-intrusion. 


The Ventilation 


Ventilation is effected by introducing air from 
out of doors at a point near the roof. It passes 
through a duct to the basement, through heating 
coils, through a spray, and thence by long individual 
pipes to the top of the wall in each room. 

A vent in the baseboard leads the air by an indi- 
vidual pipe to the attic, where it escapes through a 
roof ventilator. The individual piping system pre- 
vents intercommunication of sounds between rooms. 

The entrance halls and corridors are heated di- 
rectly by steam radiators, but the practice rooms 
receive all their heat, air and moisture through the 
ventilating system. 

The music practice building is of mottled red 
brick, shingled roof, and is two stories in height, 
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occupying a ground space of 28 x 59 ft. The interior 
woodwork is of birch in the natural color, the walls 
being covered with buff grey canvas. 

The doors simulate the so-called sanitary flush 
doors, two of that kind 7% in. thick being fastened 
together by means externally invisible with a Yg-in. 
space between, the space in part occupied by sound- 
deadening felt and in part by the hermetical sealing 
mechanism. The doors are so constructed that a 
downward push of the handle closes forcibly the 
space between door and threshold, while the outer 
end of a finger, engaging with a cam, pushes the 
the door unfailingly and forcibly against felt- 
mounted stop mouldings at the top and free edge 
of the door; in a word, the door when closed prac- 
tically makes the wall a continuous one. 

One-fourth of the basement only is excavated for 
heating and ventilating machinery. The steam sup- 
ply comes from the general heating plant of the 
university. 


Materials for Roofs of Different Pitch 


In discussing the question of the various mate- 
rials which are best adapted to different pitches of 
roofs a writer in a recent issue of Contract Record 
says: “It is extremely important that a roof mate- 
rial be adapted to the pitch of the roof. There is a 
certain limitation in this regard to the use of all 
roof coverings. Thus, roofs of slate, tile, unsol- 
dered tin, etc., are used only on sloped roofs, where- 
as gravel and tar are applicable to flat roofs ex- 
clusively. 

“If the pitch and the material are not prop2rly 
related, leaky roofs are sure to result. The follow- 
ing table gives the desirable slopes that may be 
safely used with the roofs mentioned :” 


Rise of 

Materia: roof per ft. 
Wooden shingles.......-+-s++eeerteters 6 in. 
SRE te ere nite ae cess nye coe es See 8 6 in. 
Pre Peele a claalecvs tes ee bees toes 4 in. to 7 in. 
Corrugated iron........+-sseserreseree 4 in. 
Asbestos shingles........---+eseeseere? 3 in. 
ib Gn A Se ca ie 1in. 
PRTEYOUS Tce tle cn cece ce en eeees Flat 
TA ANd CTAVClac: «50+. oct tere restos 1% in. 
ACA Sn a eS a a a 1% in. 
Ready roofing. .......-.6ese sere esses 1 in. 


Casualties from Slipping and Tripping 


Of vital interest to architects, builders and 
others concerned with the construction or main- 
tenance of buildings is an address delivered by 
H. W. Mowery, safety engineer of New York City, 
at a meeting of the Philadelphia local of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, held recently at Franklin In- 
stitute. Through records from industrial commis- 
sions of four States and the coroner’s office of New 
York City, he showed that an amazing number of 
casualties and an enormous cost for compensation, 
hospital and medical expenses, etc., are chargeable 
to the use of unsafe surfaces on which people walk 
or work. As the types of materials used are deter- 
mined largely by the architect and the engineer, 
they can and should co-operate in the effort to elimi- 
nate many of the unsafe material conditions which 
permit these needless casualties and expenses. 

He pointed out that more casualties than from 
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any other public industrial hazard are caused by 
slipping and tripping and yet less effort has been 
directed toward the elimination of this type of haz- 
ard than has been given to each of several others, 
which, combined, are less productive of casualties. 

In the four years just passed there were 625 re- 
corded fatalities in Manhattan from slipping and 
tripping. In 1914 and 1915 there was from this 
source a total of 298, while there were only 283 
from elevators, fire and surface cars combined. The 
causes of slipping and tripping are unsafe material 
conditions. 

In a certain large New York office building there 
was an average of nearly four accidents a week for 
a long period, caused while people were getting on 
and off elevator cars.- Finally, the superintendent 
of the building installed at all floor landings a strip 
of anti-slip material about 8 in. wide along the en- 
tire bank of elevators. Since then there has not 
been a single fall reported. 

On the main stairway of a railroad terminal there 
were twenty-one accidents in six weeks. Observa- 
tions showed that people descending the stairs 
would slip on the metal nosing, the feet sliding for- 
ward and the front of the heel catching in one of 
the grooves throwing the person forward frequently 
striking upon the head. The treads were replaced. 
by another type having anti-slip nosing and no 
heel-catching grooves. In the following three 
months not a single fall was reported. 


Rigid Inspection Necessary 


During actual construction rigid inspection should 
be made to provide for safe material conditions as 
well as the quality of workmanship and material 
entering into the project. It is much easier and 
more economical to remedy unsafe conditions as 
they are discovered than after the structure is com- 
pleted. Moreover operating conditions during con- 
struction may be made more safe. Broken and un- 
even sidewalks, scaffolding and walk-ways in the 
work itself, also material dangerously piled, should 
not be permitted. 

In New York State the Labor Law requires that 
in all factories over one-story in height “the stair 
treads shall be so constructed and maintained that 
persons walking thereon shall not slip.’ Within the 
past few months the same provision has been em- 
bodied in the New York City building code, and on 
Feb. 1 of the present year Pennsylvania adopted an 
amendment in regard to foundries to the effect 
that “all passageways and stairways, inclined run- 
ways, charging decks and platforms shall be prop- 
erly lighted and shall have tread surfaces so con- 
structed and maintained that persons walking 
thereon shall not slip or trip.” The National Fire 
Protection Association has embodied the same pro- 
vision in its specifications for standard buildings. 

Other important bodies are awakening to the 
urgency of insisting that slippery surfaces shall be 
eliminated and that instead of slippery stone, glass, 
cement. and especially iron and steel there shall be 
used some effective anti-slip material. 


— 


Each year the city of Buenos Aires gives a cash 
prize to the architect of what is adjudged to be the 
handsomest building erected during the year and the 
owner receives @ worth-while tax exemption. 
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Outing of Chicago Builders’ Club 


An Annual 
Is Greatly 
the Members 


STIMATE sheets and business 
worries were gently but firmly 
placed aside on Tuesday, July 

11, by members of the Builders’ Club 
of Chicago when they journeyed to 
Cedar Lake, Ind., for their twenty- 
first annual outing. The day was one 
that will be remembered for many 
months to come, as especially fine 
weather contributed much to the 
day’s festivities. 


SECRETARY Tom MANEY 


Affair Which 
Enjoyed by 
O tret her: Celine 


Inn, at Hammond, Ind. The mem- 
bers’ mechanism also received satis- 
factory treatment at the State Line 
Inn, from which point the trip was 
continued without stop. 

Binyon’s Resort, at Cedar Lake, 
was reached shortly after one o’clock, 
when a quick retirement to the wash- 
room was made by the dusty travel- 
ers. After a leisurely clean-up, the 
dinner bell was anxiously awaited, 


Group View of Members taken on Annual Outing of the Builders’ Club of Chicago, Ill. 


It was shortly before nine o’clock in the morning 
that the members gathered in the club rooms, in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building, and told stories 
prior to the start for the Hoosier resort. It was ten 
o’clock before the automobiles were self-started, 
each gaily bedecked with purple and white bunting, 
and pennants flying on either side of the wind shield. 
President James A. Green’s car led the way south, 
down Michigan Avenue, and Chicago was soon left 
behind, though the breeze from Lake Michigan was 
present for the first hour. Human beings, like auto- 
mobiles, need internal lubrication, so it was decided 
to make the first stop en route the Hammond Beach 


and, when it sounded, the members filed into the 
dining room at 1.30. The specialty of the day was 
a chicken dinner, for which this resort is justly 
famous, and everybody did justice to a spread that 
would be hard to duplicate. Liquid refreshments - 
were served during the meal, and, after coffee and 
cigars had been enjoyed, the members retired to 
the shady spots under the trees and told stories. 
Some of the pictures presented herewith indicate 
the surroundings under which the tales were re- 
counted. 

“Take things easy” was the order of the day. 
Accordingly, card clubs were organized beneath the 
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trees, and “hearts” and “poker” were indulged in. 
Among the parties was a congenial foursome in 
George Warren, Billy Scown, Joe Haigh, and Louis 
Beigler, the spectators in this region being Secre- 


Outing of Chicago Builders’ Club—A Group of Past Presidents—Standing, 
James A. Green, Louis Binyon, 
and James A, Hogan—Seated—BH. W. Sproul and Charles W. Gindele 


Right—T. Frank O’Connell, Harvey C. Knisley, 


tary Tom Maney, Arthur Nollau, Frank O’Connell, 
and T. B. Heinemann. 

President Green also gathered a bunch together, 
in Harry Knisely, James H. Clark, and Jim Tuttle, 
and, according to all reports going the rounds, every- 
body was about even when hostilities were called off. 

On the porch of a near-by 
cottage was the “big” game 
of the day, the participants 
being Charley Gindele, Bill 
McLoughlin, Jim Hogan, Bob 
Wilson, George Ruehle, and 
Michael McGovern. Jess, the 
waiter, was in constant at- 
tendance, and his celebrated 
combination, John E. Walker 
and H. I. Ball, was received 
everywhere with approbation. 

John McLoughlin, the cele- 
brated ladies’ man, could not 
resist the temptation to take 
a swim. 

The Beau Brummel of the 
day was George Ruehle, who 
dashed around in white shoes 
and hose. 

E. H. Peters, of the L. J. 
Mueller Furnace Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., was among those 
present. 

There were numerous mem- 
bers present who are rever- 
ently referred to as “old timers,” among them being 
Past Presidents Charles Gindele, T. Frank O’Con- 
nell, Harry C. Knisely, Louis Binyon, James A. Ho- 
gan, E. W. Sproul, and President James A. Green. 
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Charles H. Bishop, of THE BUILDING AGE, re- 
ceived the courtesies of the day from Secretary Tom 
Maney and George Warren. 

On the return trip, Arthur Nollau’s “Pierce- 
Arrow” lost its way, which 
made it necessary for his 
chauffeur, Frank, to hit the 
high spots to the extent of 53 
miles per hour. The rest of 
the cars were caught, after a 
furious drive, near Hammond, 
where a stop was made before 
reaching Chicago. 


i 


Cost of a Concrete Building 


Some very interesting fig- 
ures on the cost of reinforced 
concrete buildings were pre- 
sented in an address recently 
given before the Real Estate 
Exchange of Cincinnati by 
W. P. Anderson, president of 
the Ferro Concrete Construc- 
tion Company of that city. 
While he realized that a good 
many items included in the 
cost of such buildings will nat- 
urally vary, he took as a basis 
a plan structure, with no 
fancy exterior decorations, 
and included the principal items which go to make 
up the cost, such as walls, windows, floors, floor fin- 
ish, stairs, toilets, and plumbing fixtures. The cost 
of excavation, heating, lighting, and elevators is so 
dependent upon each particular building that these 
items were omitted from the estimate. 


Left to 


Resting Under the Trees After Partaking of the Chicken Dinner 


The assumed load on the floors is 150 lb. per 
square foot with column spacing about 18 ft. on 
centers and story heights about 12 ft. Mr. Ander- 
son estimates the base cost on a building 50 x 50 ft. 
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as about $1.55 per square foot of floor space. If the 
building is 50 x 100 ft. this price would be reduced 
to $1.20. If 50 x 150 ft. it would be $1.12, and if 
50 x 200 ft. it would be $1.07. 

In all these cases the building is assumed to be 
from four to ten stories high. A three-story build- 
ing would cost somewhat more but the difference 
would be very slight. A two-story building would 
cost from 10 to 12 per cent more than these fig- 
ures, and a one-story building from 15 to 20 per 
cent more. 

A decrease in the width of the building would 
increase the cost so that for a width of 25 ft. in- 
stead of 50 ft. the unit cost would be increased from 
35 to 45 per cent. If building widths are increased 
the costs would be correspondingly decreased. 

The effect of increasing or decreasing the floor 
load depends on the height of the building. Obvious- 
ly, there would be practically no change on a one- 
story building as the load comes directly on the 
ground. In a six-story building the decrease in 
cost for a 75-lb. load would be about 12 cents per 
square foot of floor space. This figure would also 
about equal the increase in cost if the live load was 
doubled. 

The effect on the cost of varying the column 
spacing will not be great. Where columns are 
spaced about 15 ft. apart the cost will be about 6 
per cent greater than where columns are spaced 
25 ft. apart both ways. 

In giving these estimates of costs for reinforced 
concrete buildings Mr. Anderson allowed for two 
stairways and one elevator tower for a building un- 
der 150 ft. in length, and two stairways and two 
elevator towers for greater lengths. Two plumbing 
fixtures per floor were allowed for the first 5000 
sq. ft. and one additional fixture for each additional 
5000 sq. ft. No allowance was made for any in- 
terior partition work except that which would be 
necessary around stairs, elevator shafts and toilets. 
Of course, these estimates are based on plain fac- 
tory buildings, and any'attempt at decoration would 
naturally increase the. cost. 

The percentage * of. window area to wall area 
would have but little effect on the unit cost of the 
building. In figuring the estimates given a steel 
sash window'with ordinary glass was used. If wire 
glass was,found necessary: the cost would be con- 
siderably more than for plain wall. 


Bank Building to Be Remodeled 


The contract has been let by the Vineland Na- 
tional Bank, Vineland, N. J., for the remodelling 
of its building to Hoggson Brothers, New York. 
The remodelled building—a clever adaptation of 
the Georgian period of architecture—will be con- 
structed of brick, with marble trim and granite 
base. Four white Vermont marble pilasters, across 
the front of the edifice, will give evidence to the 
element of strength characteristic of the banking 
business. The banking room will be finished in 
oak and mahogany with a counterscreen of Botti- 
cino marble and base of light Bougardt, surmount- 
ed by handsome ornamental grilles.. 


New building ordinances have just been adopted 
by the towns of Sanger, Cal., and Mesa, Ariz. 
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Tenement House Construction in New Jersey 


Figures have just been issued by the Board of 
Tenement House Supervision of New Jersey cov- 
ering the number of plans of new buildings ap- 
proved during the first six months of this year, 
also those for the corresponding period of 1915. 
The total for the six months just ended shows 404 
new buildings to have been approved, estimated 
to cost $5,808,000, while in the first six months 
of last year plans for 418 buildings were approved, 
estimated to cost $5,290,000. The alterations were 
$164,500 in the former case, and $164,500 in the 
latter case, this bringing the two totals to $5,972,- 
500 and $5,455,700 respectively. 


Jan, ae June 30,1915 Jan. ite June 30, 1916 


Shigeitey he (on Cost, Oo. ost, 
Municipalities Bldgs. Estimated Bldgs. Estimated 
SAT ATL COT Marets a) eerute ee 1 $ 6,000 7,00 
Atlanticy) City... oe 6 106,000 12 294,000 
IBAVOUNGN, seins sete 8 110,000 24 250,000 
Belleville es Ca plee 1 10,000 3,000 
Bloomfield .......... 2 10,000 ,000 
Bound Brook........ il 8,000 1 8,000 
Cliffside Parke iam. 1 9,000 ne 15,000 
Clifton acer eee 4 23,000 4 41,000 
Dunellen io ves cae SURI? tee che cals 1 6,000 
Hast Orange......... 18 309,000 15 310,000 
East Rutherford... .. 1 12,600 00. Os Nee 
Hdgewater: .. 0. a... 1 30,000 1 28,000 
Fiza beth esac eee 5 29,000 10 67,000 
Englewood .......... 1 13,000 Peet Se A Oe 
Garihelad: wats staan 4 25,000 10 57,000 
Grantwood sos.) .e a 10,000 as.) PORES acon gee 
Guttenberg... 35.0: 2 18,000 20) a ea eee 
Hackensack anaes Hae) Ce ORL a 1 25,000 
Haddon Heights..... 2o A Neane C il 15,000 
Harrison’ een 4 24,000 3 19,000 
Hoboken on sccm eee ete sere orks 1 18,000 
Irvington | BRC inch 10 58,000 26 171,000 
Jersey.) City. Geacieie 118 1,530,000 88 1,448,000 
Kearny, inure a see 6 52,000 2 11,000 
Lakewood Vises wane BRR MN As lac pa 1 20,000 
TOOT ss tee ee eee Oe 2 12,000 Preepeeis) 1 foi) Se 
Montolainiceii seen 9 177,000 PEW ck, 
Morristown) ?.20ee OR AC ME alae aire veteree af 25,000 
Newark ai. cyan ee 104 1,204,000 47 759,000 
New Durham........ eer A eter ee 1 :000 
North Arlington..... i 16,000 73 SR Saiaetoe 
North Bergen........ 8 147,000 3 24,000 
North) ‘Plaintieldits 32) sae cette 1 12,000 
Nutley) ii) Sue ree ee 3 28,000 3 i ks BC Mea 
OceanwiCitVane ace 1 17,000 al 8,000 
Orangery? igs bertaaae 4 48,000 16 159,000 
Passaic ii, eee 10 106,000 18 208,000 
Patersony jacana 14 134,000 15 94,000 
Perth Amboy. o2...-5 a 7,000 5 81,000 
Phillipsburg ........ 1 22,000 2 38,000 
Plaintiela were ee at 45,000 PP. eee car 
Pleasantville ........ 1 18,000 oc. ay Se 
Pompton lLakes..... DAE Ueurtel tra haar i) 7,000 
Raritan jen meee es gata ay aol ete eel al 5,000 
Roselle Borough..... 1 11,000 ote, |) * etl avers cae 
Roselle Parkis-. se RE WE 7,000 oo)’ * pO Nees c eae 
Rutherford... shoe el Miptua leetersdal ers ul. 7,000 
Shadysideim. csc uiee 1 6,000 as 1 Seales eee 
South Orange........ 1 50,000 os 6 Reco 
SOuthRivier, cen aes saad ad tava telat 1 5,000 
SUMMIE Ha eee ene 3 11,000 2 12,000 
Town of Union...... 8 158,000 2 68,000 
Trenton 9) Yee eee ate ets cers 2 26,000 
Wallington {23s ae al 5,000 we ARR a aaa 
‘Weehawken © 43252 sea a ea 9 140,000 
West. Hoboken...... 10 106,000 10 212,000 
West New York..... 30 486,000 49 1,000,000 
West Orange? ica, 6 68,000 4 24,000 
'W OOG CHET) iene sean 1 9,000 2 24,000 

DOC AM ees teleteletabtecaetin 418 $5,290,000 404 $5,808,000 
Alterations ent eee 15 165,700 145 164,500 

Total istes beeen 575 $5,455,700 549 $5,972,500 


As might naturally be supposed, the greatest 
number of plans were for new buildings in Jersey 
City, but while the falling off in plans filed in 
the first six months of 1916 was appreciable as 
compared with the corresponding period last year 
there was less than $100,000 difference in the 
cost in the two periods. Newark also showed a 
heavy falling off, both in the number of plans 
approved and the estimated cost of improvements. 
On the other hand, Atlantic City, Bayonne, Orange 
and Passaic showed appreciable gains over the 
first half of last year. 

ee ree ae. 2 We 


It is stated that Virginia, in 1612, produced tke 
first bricks made in the United States. 
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A Unique Architectural Scheme in Building 
Construction 


A rather unique architectural scheme is nearing 
completion in the business section of Lake Forest, 
Chicago, involving as it does, the erection behind 
a curtain of old business fronts, a number of stores 
which in their general scheme are an adaptation 
from old English and German towns. One struc- 
ture known as the West Building is typically Ital- 
ian in its architecture. 

The buildings directly west of the Chicago & 
Northwestern railroad station, are grouped about a 
court, through the middle of which runs a park 
dedicated to the city. At the entrance to the park 
will be an ornamental stone fountain. At the op- 
posite end is the white colonnade of the West build- 
ing, while on either side are the lines of symmetri- 
eal brick and stucco store buildings, a general view 
of which during the progress of the work is shown 
herewith. 

The outstanding feature of the group is the two 
towers, following the style of the old towers of 


Photo. Courtesy Chicago Daily News : 
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in the plans of five dwellings to make the garages 
proposed for the basement conform with the new 
requirement. 

Before issuing the rule Mr. O’Sullivan deter- 
mined the character of the regulations in the mat- 
ter of garages under inhabited buildings in twelve 
other cities. In but two instances, St. Louis and 
Cincinnati, did the replies indicate that there were 
no restrictions of any kind on this subject. A 
majority of the remaining cities made the entrance 
the only opening in the fireproof room, while the 
other permitted the construction of a fireproof door 
leading into other parts of the house. Because of 
the danger of this door being left open and thus 
destroying the precaution against fire found in the 
fireproof construction, Mr. O’Sullivan decided upon 
the more stringent requirement as the safest. 


Six Months Building in Manhattan, New York 


The figures covering building operations in the 
Borough of Manhattan, New York City, for the 


Court of New Building in Lake Forest, Ill., Near Completion Behind the Old Business 
Section Which is Being Razed 


Munich and Nuremberg. The sun dial tower, 
forming a part of the north building, rises to a 
height of 90 ft. while the clock tower opposite 
it, in the south building, is 70 ft. high. 

There are twenty-eight stores in this block, the 
interiors of which are in harmony with the archi- 
tectural treatment of the exteriors. In connection 
with the project it is interesting to note that Ber- 
ger’s “Classik” Steel Ceilings were used in all the 
stores. 


New Rule for Garages in Private Houses 
in Louisville 

Under a rule recently issued by William J. O’Sul- 
livan, Building Inspector of Louisville, Ky., no 
permits will be issued for residences with garages 
in the basement unless the plans contemplate mak- 
ing the garage absolutely fireproof, with but one 
entrance, and that from the outside. Under the 
rule the department has already required changes 


first six months of the current year, show that 
new construction work has been planned upon a 
scale far in excess of that for the corresponding 
period of 1915. Most of this increase is due to 
the pronounced activity in the second quarter of the 
year when the building season was in full swing. 
The totals compiled by the Superintendent of the 
Bureau of Buildings, showing the various classes 
of buildings projected, constitute some striking 
contrasts with last year. In the case of tenement 
house construction, permits were issued in the first 
six months of this year covering 116 buildings 
estimated to cost $18,464,000, while in the same 
period last year, permits were taken out for 98 
buildings involving an outlay of $9,982,500. An- 
other item showing a heavy increase this year 
is that of hotels on which plans were filed for 
14, estimated to cost $15,827,000 as against 5 hotels 
costing $1,128,000 in the first half of 1915. Of 
office buildings, permits were taken out for 20 this 
year, estimated to cost $4,125,500, as against 11 
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in the first half of last year involving an estimated 
expenditure of $3,625,000. While private houses 
are not being built at the present time to the ex- 
tent they were many years ago, 18 were planned 
in the first half of the current year estimated to 
cost $1,343,200, while in the same period last year, 
only 5 were planned estimated to cost $405,000. 

The falling-off in the amount of capital put into 
store and loft buildings, which was greatly over- 
done a year or two ago, is strikingly shown in the 
figures for the two periods under review. In the 
first six months of 1916, plans were filed for 36 such 
buildings estimated to cost $3,527,000, while in 
the first six months of last year, plans were filed 
for 45 such buildings involving an estimated out- 
lay of $10,473,500. 

In the first half of the present year, 16 places 
of amusement were planned, estimated to cost 
$1,824,500, while in-the corresponding period last 
year, 15 such buildings were planned to cost 
$960,250. There were two hospitals planned this 
year to cost $1,000,000 as against five a year ago 
to cost $560,000. 

The estimated cost of the new buildings pro- 
jected in Manhattan during the first six months 
of 1916 is placed at $52,363,895 with alterations 
costing $10,647,335, making a total of $63,011,230. 
In the first half of 1915 the new buildings for 
which permits were issued were estimated to- cost 
$39,638,720 and alterations costing $5,082,290, or 
a total of $44,721,010. 


Chicago’s Mammoth Recreation Pier 


The municipal recreation pier now rapidly ap- 
proaching completion on the waterfront in Chicago, 
Ill., may justly be classed as one of the Seven 
Wonders of the World. Although the pier is built 
largely of concrete and steel, millions of feet of 
lumber were used in its construction. Doubtless 
few people, excepting those directly concerned, have 
had any idea of the enormous quantities of ma- 
terial of all kinds used, of not only lumber, but of 
the other component materials. 

The pier is 3,000 feet long, extending out into 
the lake directly east from the foot of Grand Ave- 
nue and just north of the mouth of the Chicago 
river. It is particularly easy of access to the gen- 
eral public owing to the fact that any north and 
south line of street cars will transfer to the Grand 
Avenue Lake Shore line, which runs through the 
interior of the structure to within about 700 feet of 
the lake end. It travels on the second floor of the 
pier, turning at the east end and having ample 
accommodations all the way around the interior 
loop, about 5,000 feet in length, for receiving and 
discharging passengers. 

Quantities of lumber used were: 


Feet 

Board walk” (Douglas fr jisaeee eee ices. 250,000 
Sheet piling (Douglas Gir) ep eee ines 4,500,000 
Bumper plank, fretaht tdocks soa eee eee 25,000 
Conerete forms, (yellow upine)) sj eerie ce 1,800,000 
Creosoted: blocks’ (yellow pine ames nee 1,350,000 
Planking, trestles, etc. (sundry woods)............ 50,000 
Hardwood flooring (uaple cna nirieio nie te 26,000 

fo): NEES CUES eI S, 4.5/5.0 co SS Bae 8,001,000 


In addition there were 28,000 pieces of piling, 
40 to 60 feet long, which, if reduced to board feet, 
would make at least 6,500,000 feet more. 
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The Reconstructed City 


The above is the name of an exposition now be- 
ing held in Paris for the purpose of teaching, even 
at this early date, how to rebuild war-wrecked por- 
tions of northern France, when the appalling con- 
flict now in progress is ended. It is a French ex- 
position entirely and America’s part has been only 
in the sending by lumber manufacturers of an ex- 
hibit showing the possibilities of American timber 
in this work of reconstruction. 

“The Reconstructed City” is in several sections, 
some of which are devoted to city residence con- 
struction, city industrial buildings, city planning, 
rural work, etc. In some cases the city planning 
department will work for an entire reconstruction 
on altogether new lines of the cities which have 
been wrecked by bombardment. In other cases on- 
ly building construction along the old streets will 
be required. 

The Southern Pine Association, through its Eu- 
ropean agent, has an exhibit not only of southern 
building types but of typically American structural 
work. The American lumber men have a series of 
models for buildings for city and farm, including 
a small “mill-construction” building for industrial 
purposes, and models of farm building, such as an 
ideal barn, poultry house, granary and piggery. 
Photographs of groups of these buildings are in- 
cluded and the balance of the exhibit is made up 
of samples of Southern Pine in various stages from 
the original timber to the finished lumber. One of 
the unique features of the exhibit is a relief plan 
of an ideal farm with model buildings properly 
placed and landscape effect with hills in relief, 
streams, roads, etc. 


Shortage of Timber in Holland 


At a meeting in Amsterdam of an association of 
employers and workmen in the building industry, 
gloomy reports were made regarding the supply of 
timber for building purposes, says United States 
Consul Frank W. Mahin, writing from that city. 
Holland has more woodlands than most foreigners 
suppose, but they are far from sufficient to supply 
the needs of the country for building timber, and 
without imports from other countries few houses 
could be built in the Netherlands. 

In the opinion of the association of builders the 
situation is serious. Timber is now imported from 
Germany, Sweden and Norway. The quantity ob- 
tainable is small, and most of it is of inferior qual- 
ity. Continued supplies from Germany can not be 
relied upon, the association believes, as the German 
Government has need of the surplus timber and will 
pay a higher price than this country has paid. 

The building association gives warning that un- 
less relief measures are taken the supply of wood 
most needed for construction work will be ex- 
hausted within a few months and great stagnation 
and unemployment in the building trades may be 
expected. Already several woodworking factories 
have ceased operations. 

This situation suggests that American manu- 
facturers and exporters of building materials might 
profitably give renewed attention to the Dutch mar- 
ket, with a view to both the present and the future. 
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New Publications 


Indication in Architectural Design. By David 
Varon. 150 pages, size 9 x 12 in. Illustrated 
by freehand pencil sketches. Bound in cloth. Pub- 
lished by The Wm. T. Comstock Co. Price $5.00. 


One of the most valuable mediums of instruction 
in architectural schools is the clever pencil of the 
professor of design, and the author of the work 
under review has taken advantage of this fact to 
compile.a book which is in reality a course in archi- 
tectural elements and composition introduced 
through the medium of freehand pencil sketching. 
This method tends to develop a sense of proportion 
and provide a fund of ideas which tend to make the 
architect thoroughly capable of thinking in three 
dimensions and increase his power of visualization, 
the lack of which is a common fault in architectural 
designing. 

The author has not prepared his material with 
the idea of making it a copy book, but to show the 
student the steps by which an individual technique 
may be formed; in other words, how to develop 
original thoughts and conceptions which shall be of 
artistic value. To aid in this a simple console is 
taken, for instance, and shown in a number of dif- 
ferent forms, all with the original fundamental idea. 
The author’s training at the Diplémé Ecole des 
Beau-Arts and as Professor of Architectural De- 
sign at Syracuse University and at the University of 
Illinois has well fitted him to contribute valuable 
ideas along these lines. 

The book has a preliminary section of 48 pages 
devoted to “Analysis of Simple Elements—Training 
the Eye and Hand,” “Analysis by Sketching,” “Sil- 
houettes,” “Indicating,” or the art of picturing 
ideas by a few simple strokes of the pencil; “The 
Application of Indicating to Research Work and 
Analysis,” “Elementary Elevation Design,” ‘“De- 
sign of Elevations Involving Salient Features,” 
“Planning,” “Solving a Problem.” The rest of the 
book contains fifty full-page plates with explanatory 
notes along the lines suggested by the chapter 
headings. 


Estimates, Cost and Profits. By F. N. Vander- 
walker. 120 pages, size 542 x 7% in. Bound 
in cloth. Published by Text Book Co. Price $1. 


Efficiency is the slogan of the business world of 
to-day and nowhere is it of greater importance than 
in the field of estimating. Almost every job done 
requires an estimate, and the book under review 
contains valuable information regarding the proper 
method of preparing estimates for house painting 
and interior decorating. The author is head of the 
Paint Information Bureau of Carter White Lead Co. 
and has, therefore, had opportunities to become ac- 
quainted with all classes of work along these lines. 
The book contains a halftone engraving of an aver- 
age house, and from this illustration the reader is 
shown how to estimate area, labor and materials. 
Next, a set of blueprints of a bungalow forms the 
foundation for an estimate prepared directly from 
them. As the author takes up the different fea- 
tures of the work, his comments on estimating ac- 
cording to the finish or color are instructive and 
illuminating. There are separate chapters explain- 
ing important parts of the work to be done. 
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But not all the profits of a business disappear 
through incorrect estimates. Many a dollar is 
wasted in the shop by lack of system and unless 
a high percentage is added to each job for over- 
head expense the contractor is ever apt to lose 
money, and if the percentage is added the estimate 
is likely to be pretty high. Therefore the chapter 
on “The Modern Paint Shop and Its Management,” 
is especially valuable along these lines, for the 
reader is shown how to keep his overhead cost 
down as well as how to figure it. 


Brick Homes at Low Cost. 30 pages, size 124% x 
9%. Illustrated by plans, photographs and 
drawings. Paper covers. Published by Society 
Advocating Fire Elimination. Price 50 cents. 

With the idea in mind of popularizing the con- 
struction of low cost brick houses, the Society Ad- 
vocating Fire Elimination compiled the above men- 
tioned book for a number of manufacturers who 
supported the face brick exhibit at the First Ameri- 
can Complete Building Show, held in Cleveland, 

Ohio, in February of the current year. The work 

contains plans and drawings of 10 houses ranging 

in price from $2,500 to $5,000, together with a 

two-family house and a bungalow, also a Typical 

Specification. Bids from three reliable contractors 

are given for each house, together with the number 

of brick necessary. The houses were specially de- 

signed for construction in brick by George W. 

Ritchie, for several years architect for the Board of 

Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Property Owner Not Responsible for Injuries 
to Contractor’s Workmen 


The Supreme Court of the State of California re- 
cently held that a property owner is not responsible 
for injury to a contractor’s employee working on 
his property. This decision virtually invalidates 
that part of the workmen’s compensation act which 
empowered the State Industrial Accident Commis- 
sion to enforce compensation claims against a prop- 
erty owner as a “principal” if he let work on his 
property entirely to a contractor. 

As many contractors are financially unable to 
satisfy judgments in favor of injured workers, and 
as this holding will be unfair to those contractors 
who are financially responsible, an effort will be 
made to appeal or to secure remedial legislation. 


New Building Ordinance for San Diego, Cal. 


At his own request, Building Inspector J. E. 
Fifield of San Diego, Cal., has been authorized by 
the city council to draft a new building ordinance. 
He will be assisted by a number of architects. 


> 


According to official reports just compiled forest 
fires burned over something less than 300,000 acres 
of National Forest land in 1915, the timber loss be- 
ing 156,000,000 board feet valued at $190,000. 
Although the season was regarded as one of unusual 
exposure owing to delayed fall rains, the loss was 
materially below the average for the last five years. 
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Brief Review of the Building Situation 


Building Operations for June in 114 Cities Show 
an Increase of 30.3 Per Cent Over June, 1915 


URING the month of June, new construction 
work was projected upon a liberal scale in all 
sections of the country, the amount of capital 
involved in 114 cities showing a gain of 30.33 

per cent over June, 1915. Of the cities reporting, 86 
indicated increased activity, while 28 show a falling off 
in the value of the improvements for which permits 
were issued. 

In the Eastern section of the country, 42 cities re- 
ported an increase of 34.38 per cent over June a year 
ago, the gain in New York City being especially marked. 
The unusual increase in the Borough of Manhattan is 
doubtless due in part, at least, to the action of many 
builders in forestalling the impending restriction on the 
heights of buildings, and the contemplated zone meas- 
ure, both of which are expected to soon become a law, 
by placing on record plans for large buildings, many of 
which may not take tangible form for a long time to 
come. The filing of such plans was particularly 
noticeable the latter part of the month and during 
July. The accompanying table shows the changes in 
Eastern cities in June compared with June, 1915. 


CITIES OF EASTERN STATES 


June, 1916 June, 1915 
Albany: wise Saco eacdelescis Sane a eee 307,455 859,405 
Allentown) 2oks 6 tes aha ae 165,730 151,780 
Bayonne sa caeiaeenin.  e eeeee 102,594 32,784 
Binghamton*.2..c cee cee ane 175,123 155,208 
Boston: 6 Pec aiece sla) oe ohevale chee eee 5,634,000 5,628,000 
Bridgeport: i. Ue. 2 tac cee eee 779,899 
Brockton “7338 woe ech one 83,257 
East Orange 66,739 
Hlizabeth Veen ees 109,614 
Dj a retest sey 4 Sesion ia Gate 155,254 
Harrisburg 221,950 
Hartford sh Git nl. 462,523 
Haverhilltcs ieee oe ete 94,150 
Moboken. 4.3 Qe yer dicks ee 64,140 
Holyoke! -... Ail stesteter etic eee 93,015 
irvington:)) . Sees nem ree 42,755 
Jersey 4City Met ete eee 519,958 
Manchester 316,917 
Newark: .:/< ietapehennin oiacae Seen 1,433,756 770,884 
INew Bedford) fase ee eae 210,925 201,150 
New Haven Sancti cienticiion eae eee 257,580 451,025 
New York: 
Manhattan’ aisineriericr orice seen 18,322,110 4,392,190 
Bronk 2.4. hiaG wale een oe 2,322,278 1,286,041 
Brooklyn: 7.52 oh ee nite Gh ee eee 4,102,609 4,526,677 
Queens oo) ahs lai oe bere 1,346,141 1,744,075 
Richmond) yacht eee eee 523,362 316,781 
PASSAIC) d dies oo amelo eee 163,520 61,940 
PALCTSON Wh. i..0 easel mala eucnee ee ee ee 121,114 313,748 
Philadelphia.) a. seein cece 5,147,115 3,873,850 
Pittsburgh) 4 .\.'c cae oe eee 940,762 1,212,472 
QUINCY | Oe ve.) eee eee 269,139 130,612 
Reading, » 360.2: denteaiene eee 69,750 152,900 
Rochester ©. Sif Peiene sie ait eee eee 662,042 969,632 
Scranton 3747/5 ek! See 228,086 343,491 
Schenectady)... ao eee 118,493 91,883 
Spring fiel@a6. 345 Ge 898,918 451,538 
SYPACUSE Pay ck wane A Ee ee 552,995 414,119 
TrEntOn.) ih.) « «css Cle. ete eee 286,249 486,267 
TROY “Weceiaiters we elataeaee a neemite CU 55,753 93,475 
Utiear ys 5-0ac0, Srccoane elas Meier tee eee 129,725 272,400 
Wilkes-Barre likens Gye 117,351 58,111 
'Woreesters.. Livia Sones AeC eee 660,152 848,148 


In the cities of the Middle West or central portion of 
the country the gain as compared with a year ago has 
been quite marked, 35 cities showing an increase of 26.9 
per cent. Unusual activity is to be noted in Akron, 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland and Minneapolis. 


CITIES IN MIDDLE STATES 


June, 1916 June, 1915 
ARON) isi3 3 hele te ae are Ie eee 1,323,455 355,225 
Cedar Rapidsitceivcees ass eee 291,000 135,000 
Canton. '..45 oh leet coche 336,945 135,670 
Chicago witness tals oh ane eee 11,050,700 7,613,500 
Cincinnatico.. Gasca een vee 1,082,580 40,635 
Cleveland: “4... clerk bracteata calorie 2,742,570 2,378,510 
Célumbus aie ac chet roe tone ,3970 410,370 
Davenporty\.c.4\.). Stee oie eee 115,572 90,008 
Des? Moines. oSicistins or lcccu en ne 204,220 150,252 
Detroit’, 60.0 cada carat ee eee 4,941,635 2,669,265 
Dubuque sis .o%)<s)sissnsis, « se ween ote atannene ,134 33.650 


CITIES IN MIDDLE StaTEs (Continued) 


June, 1916 June, 1915 
DUIUERF the.3,c Ge Tinaieveheneneeale eae eines 420,572 398,240 
Mast St Vous .itseveneeeteeee ie 68,635 98,995 
Evansvilley a. 20. fee eee ee 115,452 53,72 
IEW AY NE 5 ceilonste ls ete matenaiaaetteenr enti 335,875 173,250 
Grand Rapids: cs css eee uate 470,000 216,908 
Indianapolis (|W. <1... eee 779,792 526,299 
Kansasreity 4” 1O..4. see eieeee ete 974,425 752,245 
Kansap? City Kans. tecenmenetao ener 117,547 72,5381 
LEU ototoy b pepper nceeres, Mn hie Storcn tah ioeeae 144,935 137,257 
Milwaukee en 2)s2 arc sine pee Ores ane OTT 829,290 
Minneapolis sacs os eee ee one 1,686,835 1,350,535 
Omaha) saree a eee eenerech ey ore te 604,900 594,590 
POO a eee acels bs oa eae tee eo Mean c 116,625 178,500 
St GFOSeD Dee stclunce ae ee eens 35,310 74,985 
Sty Louis. i. oad. cae eee eas 1,215,520 1,465,695 
St. ARBs Feiois wis eta hetmeraee Mitre er tet 1,206,075 1,169,946 
SLOW Citivicsan joe ede oheke Bice Che eee 26,250 150,250 
Hoth Wend... cr» wists hace eee Daas 66,721 91,477 
Springfield 4.5 fsnil; hae eee ee ee 95,135 157,225 
Superior; “Wisc dancer ie 187,120 73,948 
TNerre Haute: i. sun cwse Ott ae oe 74,415 28,850 
Moledoe's aves sk as eo ae Settee ete 595,104 762,845 
TOPEKA Moi 4. dio ete Maisie a Oe eee ne 37,625 39,065 
YOUDsStOWwNs .i. sos elem ence 279,025 433,080 


The Southern cities show the smallest gain of any of 
the four zones into which we have divided the country, 
the 21 cities reporting indicating an increase over June 
last year of 11.43) per cent. The cities showing impor- 
tant gains are Baltimore, Charleston, Dallas, Jackson- 
ville, New Orleans, Tulsa, Okla., and Wilmington, Del. 


CITIES IN SOUTHERN STATES 


June, 1916 June, 1915 
ATTANCA, rie i dere tenteey ate AOR Ree eee 252,776 334,246 
Baltimoré:7..i3).s. hata ere oe eee 669,235 557,979 
Birmingham. sacle eee eres 179,560 240,960 
Charleston,(Sc Cz cima an 358,596 263,898 
Chattanoora 4.2 see ete ene eis 58,645 61,435 
Danas, Text: 2h a awtkeie ciate aaeereere 311,440 142,125 
EE Worth iiiice Gx \epeeeene cpne: ceeten is 87,138 52,553 
Huntington) Sines seine eee 76,451 114,480 
Jacksonville hk). ec ceaee cutee = 213,307 100,830 
Louisville ..m.. ih shane seen cremate eases 260,145 332,420 
Wem phisuc. ieee uate Aone een eee ae 320,640 285,275 
Montgomery-~ im Sea te een ee 54,245 26,286 
New. Orleans aivus< a saitieieie spent one ecatere cs 614,932 279,731 
Oklahoma hase Wook seitneee eleee te aoe ots 113,675 85,3827 
Savannah ie 2 Jas Sete ere eee ee 97,050 115,580 
San-JAntonioy dic eee eee oe eons 109,450 98,325 
Tulsa,’ “Okla sans: tasahepealonseieneecentiere 240,405 92,000 
TAMDPAl ine ds abe oa eee tee moh ene onal eete 64,320 240,266 
Waco, "LOX mek osok csi ee a EPO: ee 57,296 121,025 
Washington v, .:3-ctaemte ete mtomierte elke 1,040,487 1,142,482 
Wilmington?’ 22a etseire menerhe nie 281,575 105,296 


Coming now to the extreme Western section of the 
country and including cities no farther east than Den- 
ver, we find a gain of 35.9 per cent over June a year 
ago. Increased activity is noted in Los Angeles, Oak- 
land, Portland, Denver, Sacramento. San Francisco 
and Tacoma, while cities showing a falling off as against 
a year ago are Seattle, Spokane and Pasadena. 


CITIES IN WESTERN STATES 


June, 1916 June, 1915 
Berkeley,’ Cal ci:,.cic.s< assteuserciseteies iene ore 254,475 214,650 
Colorado Springs se ie cine 16,583 15,355 
Den Ver ys fle sed guinvere eienentma le mearae trea 370,250 179,745 
Los. Angeles )3o yee a tear Crater: 1,037,532 997,240 
Oakland) ss 0s stocks eevee eipialetererete 3 423,193 27,718 
Pasadena. u/s ssc wntelotsees cle teeta oe 103,064 163,839 
Portland):..4ce. Cree een eneaete 983,215 460,095 
Sacramento soitete ae eae ele ie 303,012 94,498 
San |. Dieeo» oi oF & Beretta etakele eetens ake 98,725 82,578 
Salt “Dake City (smectite 219,650 199,958 
San) Francisco, 1.6 eee aeraelets 2,046,756 891,007 
San» OSC is hile strersqedened silanes tener sete ol toi« 77,086 23,370 
Seattles (5165 Cire shave eas re ements 447,390 631,045 
Spokane, )5.... Avezcre eeteioaaneeneueee tattoos ie 138.415 240,390 
Sidere 4toy Brio inins giecadiico, ae oGoccle 60,800 70,611 
"TA COMA ie sce sinc oe Nato eneseRom takes. <1 6 204,617 56,828 


For the first six months of the current year the 
amount of new construction work planned has been 
considerably in excess of that for the corresponding 
period a year ago, and the outlook continues to be of a 
most encouraging nature. 
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Current News of Builders’ Exchanges 


Meetings and Outings of Various Bodies Throughout 
the Country—Banquet of Los Angeles Exchange 


Picnic of the Pittsburgh Builders’ Exchange 


HE members of the Builders’ Exchange of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., held their annual outing and picnic 
at “The Pines,” on the Perrysville Road, on 
Thursday, June 29, the day being ideal and the 

attendance large and enthusiastic. 

The feature of the afternoon was a ball game be- 
tween the Builders and the Dealers in Builders’ Sup- 
plies. The captain of the former team was John L. 
Richmond, and the captain of the Supply Dealers was 
Hugh F. McKnight. The Builders were conspicuous in 
the use of the bat, and some hard hitting was a fea- 
ture, the game being won by the Builders by a score of 
15 to 4. Home runs were made by John Richmond and 
Lawrence Ley. 

After the ball game there was a tug of war, which 
also resulted in a victory for the Builders. The Supply 
Dealers not being satisfied with the first pull, a second 
was arranged, and this was also won by the Builders. 

After the tug of war there were a series of races, 
including a 100-yd. dash, free for all, a 50-yd. dash for 
ladies, a sack race, a three-legged race and a fat men’s 
race. There was also an egg and spoon race for ladies. 

After the races a delicious supper was served in the 
spacious dining room at “The Pines,” and consisted of 
fruit cocktails, fried chicken, waffles and maple syrup, 
mashed potatoes and green peas, salad, ice cream and 
coffee. After dinner every lady received a box of choice 
candy and every gentleman a good cigar. 

At 9 o’clock there was an elaborate display of fire- 
works and from that time until 11 o’clock the guests 
indulged in dancing. 

The members of the committee having charge of the 
affair made it their business to see that every guest 
had a good time. In addition to the amusements men- 
tioned a number of the guests pitched quoits, others 
played cards, and others rambled over the large grounds 
which form an adjunct of “The Pines.” 

Altogether the picnic of the Builders’ Exchange was 
one of the most enjoyable entertainments ever held by 
that association. The committee in charge divided the 
work. W. E. Goldman, chairman, had charge of the 
arrangements for serving the dinner; A. C. Kahn looked 
after the refreshments on the grounds; H. B. Lauder- 
baugh had charge of the music; P. A. Kinley arranged 
for the fireworks display, and H. H. Gilmore was in 
charge of the ball game and the various races. 


Banquet of Los Angeles Builders’ Exchange 


Members and their friends of The Builders’ Exchange 
of Los Angeles, Cal., to the number of about 200, filled 
the banquet hall at the Elks’ Club in that city on the 
evening of June 15, on the occasion of the annual ban- 
quet. The new officers were installed with little for- 
mality, most of the evening being given to enjoyment of 
the dinner and after-dinner speeches. L. J. Pozzo, the 
“contralto contractor,” furnished a cabaret entertain- 
ment, and, led the diners in numerous songs. 

M. A. Berne was toastmaster, and the principal 
speakers were: J. H. Bean, president; Architect John 
C. Austin, Federal Judge B. F. Bledsoe, Rev. Baker P. 
Lee, W. H. Booth and S. L. Weaver. 

The speech of most trade interest was that of Mr. 
Bean, who stated that Los Angeles in the past two 
years had done more building than any city of its size 
should have done, probably 50 per cent of the buildings 
being designed by other than certified architects; that 


many people gave less attention to the. construction of 
their buildings than to the design of a suit of clothes, 
and that it was becoming urgently necessary for. con- 
tractors, builders and architects to unite in a campaign 
of education. 


Annual Meeting of Baltimore Exchange 


The annual meeting and election of officers of the 
Builders’ Exchange of Baltimore, Md., was held at the 
Emerson Hotel on Tuesday, June 20. There was a 
large turnout of members and the occasion was one of 
unusual interest. The officers chosen to serve for the 
ensuing year were: 


TORU ILE cectotsial 3's.» 3 tr gaat ne A. J. Dietrich. 
First Vice-president.....C. Morgan Marshall. 
Second Vice-president.......... John Trainor. 
Third Vice-president........ William F. Chew. 
BOOSIE onto ois. 5+ « eikis ays fates S. Frank Bennett. - 
PS COREL ets ines s-scetereye mice eye ae I. H. Scates. 


There were also elected four directors, namely: 
George R. Bullen, Willard E. Harn, J. J. Kelly, Jr., and 
H. J. West. 

Mr. Dietrich, who succeeded Herbert J. West as presi- 
dent, is a member of the structural iron firm of Die- 
trich Brothers, one of the leading firms of its kind in 
that section of the country. The re-election of Mr. 
Seates as secretary for the tenth term shows the esteem 
in which he is held by the membership, and his admin- 
istration during the past nine years has met with an 
unusual degree of success, resulting in the local organ- 
ization becoming one of the leading trade bodies of its 
kind in the country. 

After the meeting there was a dinner at which sev- 
eral short talks were made by members, the topics be- 
ing of interest to members of the organization. The 
speakers included Secretary I. H. Scates, F. 8S. Chavan- 
nes, W. E. Harn and Joseph P. Tully. 

Retiring President West was given a handsome flat 
silver service as an expression of appreciation of his 
labors in the interest of the organization, the presenta- 
tion being made by Joseph P. Tully on behalf of the 
members of the exchange. 


Outing of Detroit Builders’ Exchange 


According to previously announced program the 
members and friends of the Builders & Trades’ Ex- 
change and the Michigan Society of Architects, De- 
troit, Mich., enjoyed the joint annual outing of the as- 
sociations at Put-in Bay, Ohio, on Wednesday, June 28. 
There were something like six hundred on the trip, 
which was greatly enjoyed by all present. An orches- 
tra furnished popular music and the dancing floor of 
the “Put-in-Bay” was crowded most of the time. An- 
other feature of the trip greatly enjoyed was the 
American Hawaiian Trio, supplied by the George H. 
Clippert & Brother Brick Company. 

The real excitement of the trip was centered in the 
contest for a five hundred dollar garage. Each adult 
person on board who held a Builders & Trades’ Ex- 
change coupon was entitled to one guess as to the num- 
ber of nails contained in a glass jar displayed upon a 
table. The person guessing nearest the actual number 
of nails contained in the jar by actual count of a com- 
mittee selected for the purpose was to be awarded the 
garage in question. There were also ten other prizes 
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awarded in the test. The winner of the garage, as an- 
nounced on the return trip, was E. R. Gloetzner. 

There was also a contest by the United Fuel & Sup- 
ply Company. Buttons bearing a number were given 
out and each bearer was to find two other buttons with 
the same number as his own. The prize was an elec- 
tric flashlight to each of the three persons. 

The members and their friends arrived at the island 
a little after noon and immediately had dinner. At 2 
o’clock a game of baseball between the Contractors and 


_ the Architects was commenced. Only four innings were 


played, the score standing at that time 11 to 6, in favor 
of the Contractors. After the ball game some visited 
the caves, others went sightseeing, and others enjoyed 
themselves at the dance pavilion. At 5.30 the boat 
started on its return trip. Music and dancing occupied 
the evening until the steamer reached the dock. 


The Dallas Builders’ Exchange 


An interesting feature of the exchange program has 
been the weekly educational meetings. At the gather- 
ing at the Elite Café on June 21, Judge W. F. Ramsey, 
chairman of the Board of Directors of the Dallas 
Federal Reserve Bank, advised the sixty members who 
were present to “Give honest work and charge enough 
to realize a fair profit.” The judge pointed out that 
“competition is the life of trade and mutual co-opera- 
tion the keynote of success. It is highly important that 
contractors figure in their contracts an amount to cover 
overhead expenses. It does a contractor little good to 
obtain a contract and make no profit on the job.” 

At another meeting, also held at the Elite Cafe, D. E. 
Humphry of the Southern Wire & Iron Company, Dal- 
las, made a very interesting address, the subject being 
“Services Required of Iron Works.” He pointed out 
that the reason there is so much room at the top for 
iron works which give real service is because of a lack 
of knowledge of the first principles of service. “The 
Builders’ Exchange,” he said, “stands for many princi- 
ples, both local and national. There is not a material 
man or a contractor who does not need its services. 
The exchange has an open door for the new contractor 
and material man coming among them. The contractors 
and material men of Dallas and of Texas are not afraid 
of fair competition. We want industries to come to 
Texas to stay, and we want all to join the exchange.” 


Membership Campaign of Flint Exchange 


The membership campaign of the Builders & Traders’ 
Exchange of Flint, Mich., which has been in prepara- 
tion for some weeks, was launched at the bi-monthly 
meeting held at the end of June. It is hoped that 
at least 250 members may be added to the roster of 
the exchange, and when sufficient members have been 
secured larger quarters will be established. It is also 
expected that in the course of time a permanent build- 
ing exposition will be inaugurated, somewhat similar to 
those which are features of many of the other builders’ 
exchanges throughout the country. 

The exchange has decided to co-operate with E. J. 
Friar, sealer of weights and measures, to have an ordi- 
‘nance passed to control the sale of sand and gravel in 
the State, so as to insure the purchaser receiving full 
measure. 


Outing of Twin City Builders’ Exchanges 


The members of the Builders’ Exchanges in Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul enjoyed the fourth annual outing of 
these organizations on July 22 at Wildwood, White Bear 
Lake, Minnesota’s famous picnic resort. A very inter- 
esting program had been prepared for the occasion, in- 
cluding a baseball game between members of the St. 
Paul Builders’ Exchange and those of the Minneapolis 
Exchange; a tug of war and a game of water baseball 
between representatives of the two organizations. There 
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were running races, tub races and swimming races for 
men, a spoon and potato race for the ladies and run- 
ning races for children. 

The committee having charge of the outing issued a 
week or more in advance of the event a striking poster 
printed in colors and calling attention to the various 
features which had been provided. 


Meeting of Reading Builders’ Exchange 


At a recent meeting of the Builders’ Exchange of 
Reading, Pa., the feature was an address by former 
Mayor W. E. Weimer of Lebanon, chairman of the 
State Building Code Commission. The speaker ex- 
plained the code drafted by the commission and told 
of the campaign waged for buildings not to exceed 125 
ft. in height, and the success experienced in having 
the plan adopted in numerous communities. 


New York’s Board of Standards and Appeals 


In connection with the efforts which are being 
made to simplify building inspection in New York 
City, Mayor Mitchel on July 11 appointed several 
members of the new Board of Standards and Ap- 
peals, created by the Building Inspection bill passed 
by the last legislature. Rudolph P. Miller, who re- 
signed as Superintendent of the Bureau of Build- 
ings for the Borough of Manhattan to take part 
in the revising of the Building Code, has been 
appointed Chairman of the new Board. Lansing 
C. Holden, a member of the American Institute of 
Architects, is appointed to represent the architects; 
Howard C. Baird, a member of the American 
Society of Engineers, will represent the structural 
engineers; William Crawford, President of the 
Building Trades Employers’ Association, will repre- 
sent the building trades, and Alfred R. Kirkus and 
Alfred J. Boulton will represent the Brooklyn build- 
ing trades. 

Daniel Sullivan, formerly Secretary of the Bureau 
of Buildings, has been made Secretary of the new 
Board, which, it may be remarked in passing, takes 
the place of the Board of Examiners. 


Important Amendment to Tenement House Law 


The attention of architects, builders and others 
interested in tenement property has been called to 
the fact that the Tenement House Department of 
New York City is now empowered to issue founda- 
tion permits before the approval of the complete 
plans for the erection of a tenement house. 


New Mechanics’ Lien Law 


Important amendments to the mechanics’ lien law 
of New York have recently been added, which pro- 
vide a workable method whereby any building op- 
eration which gets into difficulties can, by the co- 
operation of 75 per cent in amount of mechanics’ 
lien creditors, be completed, without interference 
from other liens, judgments, attachments or other 
proceedings. 
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Investigate the merits of this roofing material. Its 
Ye claims for your consideration are based on the following 


ZY facts: 


Costs very little. 


Is easy and inexpensive 
to lay. 


Makes a neat, smooth, 
durable surface. 


Will not leak, rot, stretch 
or shrink. 


All this is explained in 
our new illustrated 
booklet, ‘‘Roofing 
Facts and Figures.”’ 
Send for a copy. 


CON-SER-TEX is a specially woven canvas roofing which is chemically 
treated to preserve the fibre from mildew and the detrimental action of 
the oil in paint. It is water-proof, weather-proof, rot-proof and wear- 
proof. When properly laid it will last as long as the house itself. 
Contractors, builders and carpenters in all parts of the United States con- 
tinually express their satisfaction with this material when used for roofings, 
porch decks, sleeping balconies and bungalow construction. 

It is furnished in such widths and weights as are best suited for various 
classes of work, thus practically all waste is eliminated. 


Economical Attractive 
serviceable) = ~= Profitable 


Certainly the above facts are of sufficient interest to justify your imme- 
diate request for samples, prices and complete information. Better write 
today before you forget it. 


“WM. L. BARRELL COMPANY 


irhomas Street New York 


CHICAGO GEO. B, CARPENTER & CO. 
DISTRIBUTOR WELLS & MICHIGAN STS. 


CALIFORNIA 1 WATERHOUSE & PRICE CO., LOS ANGELES 
DISTRIBUTORS JS PACIFIC BUILDING MATERIALS CO., SAN FRANCISCO 
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Asphalt Shingles 


These Beautiful Colors Add 


Charm To The Roof 


Rich looking shades of red, green, 
gray and brown are possible when 


you roof with Asphalt Shingles. By 
using them you can give the houses 


you build as beautiful an appearance 
as though the cost were a thousand 
dollars or so greater. 


With this roof beauty goes a 
thorough protection against the 
elements that is maintained year 
after year because this roofing szays 
young. It does not dry out or 
change. It is just as permanent as 
the unchangeable color of its sur- 
facing of crushed slate or rock pro- 
ducts. Water cannot get through a 
single layer no matter what the con- 
ditions. Yet these shingles form a 
trible thick \ayer that means three 
fold protection. 


We have a book of new ideas on roofing from which 
you can get many Suggestions that will aid you. 
Write for your copy of ““The Roof  Distinctive.’’ 


Asphalt . Shingle 
Publicity: Bureau 


tomers. 
the advantages of a roofing that is 
handsome, leak proof and repairless. 
You will have a still greater measure 
of their confidence for having sug- 
gested them. 


Your Customers Will Like | 


Asphalt Shingles Better 
There is astrong appeal in Asphalt 


Shingles that will interest your cus- 


They will be quick to see 


Every standpoint of roofing value 
is covered by Asphalt Shingles. 
From every standpoint of yours, too, 
they are better. You can apply 
them faster and at less cost for labor. 


They are so much better looking 
that they make the house you build 
even more attractive than others 
near it which are covered with a 
drab-looking, ordinary roof. 


Our other new booklet, ‘‘Fire Protection,’? shows some 
remarkable tests of various roofings. Proves which 
roofing gives best protection. Copy sent free on request. 


854 Marquette Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Builders’ Appliances and Equipment 


Some Things of Special Interest to Those Having to 
do with the Various Branches of the Building Business 


Improvement in Morgan Doors 


The Morgan Company of Oshkosh, Wis., Chicago, IIl., 
and Baltimore, Md., makers of Morgan doors and mill- 
work, has just added another important feature in the 
building of its doors. In place of the old straight dowel 
it has acquired the right to use the wedge dowel, which 
is claimed to be the last word in door construction. The 
dowel locks stiles and rails together with so tight a 


Improvement in Morgan Doors—Fig. 1—Showing the Manner , 


in Which the Dowels Are Used 


grip that there is not the slightest chance that they can 
come apart. The fact that Morgan doors are made with 
an all-white pine core renders them especially suitable 
for the use of this new device. The wedge dowel is 
made of hard wood with two oblique slits at each end, 
as shown in Fig. 1. When the stiles and rails are 
clamped together the wedge formed by the slits is broken 
loose and forced back against the dowel, so as to ex- 
pand the sharp ends, which are, by the pressure of the 
clamping machine, driven into and embedded in the 
soft white pine core. The illustration gives an idea of 
the manner in which the ends of the dowel are forced 
apart by the wedges and also the spreading that takes 
place in the sharp ends when they are driven into the 
core. There are two grooves along the dowel to assure 
an even spread of glue along the dowel and to prevent 
any glue or air pockets forming at the end of the dowel. 
At the conclusion of the clamping operation the holes 
are filled by the dowel with just enough glue to make a 
perfect bond between the dowel and the core. 


The Double-Surfaced Neponset Shingle 


There has recently been placed upon the market ty 
Bird & Son, East Walpole, Mass., a shingle which is 
said to be an outgrowth of the built-up Neposet twin 
shingle, but contains features not found in the maker’s 
original shingle. It is known by the name indicated 
by the above title, and retains the twin shape which is 
characteristic of all Neponset shingles. The new prod- 
uct is said to consist of a layer of high-grade asphalt 
felt, which has been thoroughly saturated with asphalt. 
To the surface of this is added an asphalt coating in 
the regular way, and into this coating is rolled a solid 
surface of crushed rock. The next process is the appli- 
cation of a solid coat of asphalt over the rock surface, 
and then into it is rolled a final surfacing of crushed 
slate, rather fine in texture and of a high color—red or 
green. This treatment, it is claimed, results in a very at- 
tractive surface and a color that is entirely distinctive. 
The composition of the shingle is such as to make it 
extremely flexible, the claim being put forth that it will 
bend without breaking and will, therefore, lie flat on 


the roof. It is referred to as being especially adapted 
for use over a curved hip, or other similar place. By 
reason of its twin form the shingle can be laid in much 
less time than that required for ordinary shingles. The 
new shingle is 20 in. wide instead of 16 1/16, as was 
the original Neponset, yet it is not too large to prevent 
its being easily handled by one man. Three nails to a 
shingle are used, and by reason of the special Neponset. 
cut-out the spacing is automatically taken care of in 
laying. We understand that a sample of the new 
shingle may be obtained by any architect or builder 


upon application to the company. 


Tron Bench Planes with Autecmatic Set 


With a view to meeting the demand for a plane which 
will savéithe time of the carpenter in setting the cutter 
and cap, Sargent & Company, 53 Water Street, New 
Haven, Conn., has just placed on the market a line of 
iron bench planes, a view of one of which with the knob 
is shown in Fig. 2. These new planes are made with 
a single cutter instead of double or spring cap cutter 
commonly used in connection with iron planes. The 
most important feature of the new plane is found in the 
construction of the clamp, which combines the cap and 
clamp found on the spring cap type of planes. The 
clamp can be adjusted by means of a regulating screw 
to whatever point is suitable for the class of work on 
which the mechanic is using the plane. For a coarse 
cut he raises the clamp, thus leaving a considerable 
space between the extreme lower end and the cutting 
edge, while for a-fine cut he reduces this space to a 
minimum. When the clamp is removed so that the cutter 
may be ground or honed it will always drop back into 
its original position without further adjustment, which 
of course means a considerable saving of time for the 


£—_ 


me am 


Fig. 2—Sargent’s Iron Bench Plane with Automatic ‘“Set’” 


carpenter. The planes are made in six sizes, namely: 
Smooth planes, Nos. 707, 708, 710; jack, No. 714; fore,. 
No. 718; jointer, No. 722; the terminal figure indicating’ 
the length of the plane. They are made with both 
smooth bottom and corrugated bottom, the terminal let- 
ter “C” being added to the above number to indicate the 
corrugated. 

On the larger sizes, Nos. 718 and 722, there is an 
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added feature, consisting of a high knob on the front 
of the plane which is adjustable to permit the user to 
change his grip on the plane when for any reason he 
becomes tired after constant use. It also enables the 
user to swing the knob to the right or to the left to 
avoid any possible obstruction. These planes are 
adapted for use on cross-grained hard wood, but the 
maker states they can be used to equal advantage on 
‘soft wood. The fact that they are light in weight 
makes them particularly convenient for the journeyman 
carpenter. 


A Book on Waterproofing 


The Ceresit Waterproofing Co., 110 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill., has issued an interesting 24-page 
booklet which explains in detail when, how and what 
waterproofing to use. It is said that every class of con- 
struction requires waterproofing in some form, for 
dampness is a destructive force from which no locality 
is exempt, no materials escape and no conditions evade. 
The company manufactures six waterproofing com- 
pounds. The first is a plastic paste to be mixed with 
water used to temper concrete, cement mortar or cement 
stucco. Ceresitol is a liquid which may be applied with 
a brush for damp-proofing brick, cement blocks and 


Economy Methods in Concrete Foundation Work—Fig. 38—View of “Standard’’? Low 
Charging Mixers on the Job 


porous stone of any kind. It leaves no film and does 
not in any way affect the color of the treated surface. 
Another product is a permanent damp-proof protective 
and bonding material to be applied to the interiors of 
exposed walls before the application of plaster. It 
eliminates furring and lathing. A heavy, black, as- 
phaltic material is also made for application to outside 
foundation walls for protection against dampness. A 
floor hardener is a ground metallic material capable of 
giving concrete floors a permanent wearing surface and 
to prevent dusting. This is manufactured in two colors, 
bluish gray and tile red. The last of these products 
is an asphaltic paint which may be applied to building 
stone for protection against dampness and* staining. 
The booklet will be found invaluable to contractors and 
builders often experiencing trouble from dampness, and 
a copy may be had free on application to the company 
at the given address. 


The Ideal Mortar for Brick Masonry 


Under the above title there has just been issued by 
the Hydrated Lime Bureau of the National Lime Manu- 
facturers Association, Arrott Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., what is known as Bulletin J, bearing date of June 
1, and giving the results of an investigation conducted 
by Prof. James S. Macgregor of Columbia University, 
showing the practical effect of hydrated lime on the 
strength of cement mortars subjected to the normal 
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absorptive action of brick. The results also tended to 
demonstrate to the user the ideal mortar for laying up 
brick masonry. The statement is made that maximum 
strength with minimum expense in laying brick ma- 
sonry can be obtained with a mortar mixture composed 
of % cu. ft. of Portland cement, % cu. ft. of hydrated 
lime and € cu. ft. of sand, or a 1:1:6 mixture. The 
Bulletin describes the mortars used in the investigation 
and the proportions in which they were mixed together 
with a summary of ultimate resistances, the results of 
the tests and a discussion of the results. Numerous 
pages are devoted to diagrams showing compression 
tests, all of which are of special value to the architect, 
the builder and the owner. 


Economy Methods in Concrete Foundation Work 


The economy of low charging and. portability of a 
concrete mixer in building foundation work is shown 
in the methods used in connection with the construction 
of a three-story and English basement, fifteen-flat 
building recently completed for F. J. Campbell at Dor- 
chester Avenue and Sixty-seventh Place, by Bundo 
Brothers, contractors, 938 East Seventy-fifth Street, 
Chicago, Ill. This firm of contractors makes a specialty 
of concrete foundation work for buildings and mix all 
of their concrete in a 12-cu. ft. 
“Standard” low charging con- 
crete mixer. Fig. 3 of the illus- 
trations shows the mixer in 
operation on this job. Another 
mixer of the same kind is 
shown in use in the construction 
of the foundations of an ad- 
jacent building. 

In this work there were 5177 
cu. ft. of concrete in the foot- 
ings and four foundation walls. 
The time required to construct 
the “forms,” mix and place the 
concrete was 42 hours, and the 
cost for setting “forms” and 
pouring concrete was 2% cents 
per cubic foot. Bundo Brothers 
employed only five men to 
operate the mixer, the re- 
mainder of their force being 
engaged in setting “forms” and 
other work. Two men are em- 
ployed to deliver material to the 
mixer and three were required 
to wheel the mixed concrete to 
the “forms.” The usual size of 
batch mixed was 10 cu. ft., but 
the contractors say that they 
effected a considerable saving in time by using a mixer 
with a drum capacity considerably larger than the 
regular batch. With this additional drum capacity it 
was not necessary to discharge all of one batch before 
the aggregates for another were inserted, and the 
work therefore proceeded without interruption. The 
contractors give as the three main features in the 
economy of operating their mixing plant the great 
portability of the mixer, enabling it to be readily 
moved to any required position on the job, the low 
charging features requiring few workmen, and the re- 
serve drum capacity insuring least delays in operation. 


The Pormo Portable Pumping Unit 


An outfit for use in pumping out excavations and 
foundations which embodies features likely to interest 
the contractor, is the Pormo portable pumping unit 
made by the Aerothrust Engine Company, 328 Washing- 
ton Street, Laporte, Ind. The point is made that the 
outfit is hand-portable because two men can easily 
carry it directly to the job. It is said to be so con- 
structed that it can be put at work anywhere and the 
speed instantly changed while in use, thus offering a 
wide range in capacity. It has a high-tension water- 
proof built-in magneto. It is equipped with a Pormo 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Residence of John C. Reid, Wheeling, W. Va. C. W. Bates, Architect. Wm. C. Baughman, 
Plastering Contractor. Exterior Plaster Finish of Medusa White Portland Cement. 


Up-to-Date Houses Are White Houses 


Architects are designing white concrete and stucco houses today as never 
before. Leading magazines are showing pictures of the artistic effects 
to be obtained with White Portland Cement. Leading contractors are 
building those houses by using 


MEDUSA 


Waterproofed 


White Portland Cement 


the only Waterproofed White Portland Cement manufactured. It is the ideal medium 
for exterior construction. Stands up in all sorts of weather. Takes color per- 
fectly. Houses made with Medusa Waterproofed White Cement are durable, fire- 
proof, sanitary. It gives a house a character and distinctiveness which stand as a 
permanent advertisement for the builder. It saves you money because the water- 
proofing is already mixed at our factory—at a lower cost than you could mix it 
yourself, 

People want white houses. Make sure that you do a good job by using Medusa— 
the first true White Portland Cement—or Medusa Waterproofed White Portland 
Cement—the only Waterproofed White you can buy. 

Write today for booklet on Medusa Waterproofed White. It will help you on your 
next job. 


The Sandusky Cement Company 
624 Engineers Building Cleveland, Ohio 


The Sandusky Cement Company, 624 Engineers’ Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Please send your Booklet on Medusa Waterproofed White. 
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The factory, 
the product, and the 
trade-mark 


Kohler, Wisconsin, where 
KOHLER WARE is made, is a 
community which is devoted 
solely to this industry. 


It has no divided interests. Its single 
activity is the production of enameled 
plumbing ware of one quality—the 
highest. 


KOHLER WARE 


is notable for its beauty 


Every KOHLER bathtub, lavatory 
and sink is distinguished by the trade- 
mark KOHLER permanently incor- 
porated in faint blue in the enamel. 


This trade-mark is our guarantee of 
KOHLER quality—always the highest. 


KOHLER designs are modern and 
hygienic. The enamel on KOHLER 
WARE is beautifully white. 


Write for a free copy of our new book 
“KOHLER of KOHLER”, which con- 
tains a full description of the “Viceroy” 
one-piece bath, the most popular built- 
in tub ever constructed. Specially low 
price due to manufacturing economies. 


“Its in the Kohler Enamel” 


KOHLER CO 


rey Bath Plate V-124 


Filmore Lavatory 
atent Applied For) 


MN 


engine with Gould centrifugal pump and has a capacity 
of 125 gal. per minute. The company has issued a cata- 
logue setting forth the advantages of this pumping unit 
and a copy of it can be obtained by any building-con- 
tractor who may make application for it. 


The “Davy” Gas Heater for Small Garages 


During the winter months, the owner of the small 
garage desires a supply of heat in order to render the 
place comfortable, but it is seldom that he can satis- 
factorily accomplish this from his house heating sys- 
tem. He is therefore likely to be interested in the 
“Davy” Gas Heater which has been placed upon the 
market as a solution of the problem of heating small 
garages. The heater is constructed entirely of sheet 
metal having a galvanized crimped metal casing which 
is open at the bottom and covered with perforated metal 
at the top. Inside the casing and 2 in. away from all 
sides is a galvanized metal combustion chamber at the 
bottom of which in one corner is an intake. Above this 
and on the inside, is the burner. The yellow flame giv- 
ing off its heat together with the hot gases of combus- 
tion are made to travel up to the top by means of a 
U-shaped deflector. In this way the heated air circu- 
lates and comes in contact with the entire surface of 
the combustion chamber which becomes the radiator. 
At the lower corner of one side of this radiator is a 
vent which permits the spent products of combustion 


Fig. 4—View Looking Into a Small Garage and Showing the 
“Davy” Gas Heater in Place 


to escape. The whole outfit is self-contained and sup- 
ported on iron pipe standards. Ordinarily a % in. gas 
connection is required, but a thermostat as shown in 
the picture, Fig. 4, which represents the gas heater 
installed in a garage, may also be used for economy in 
gas consumption. The claim is made that in the case 


: Founded 1873 of garages of the smaller type, any gasoline vapor 
; Kohler, Wis. USA. that may be in the air would combine with the supply 
a BRANCHES and enter the burner through the intake and be ccr- 
% Bk New York Philadelohi sumed in the heater without any danger. The device is 
Pittsburgh Chickec, Aine o being placed upon the market by Kidde & Co., 90 
Detroit St. Paul St. Louis West Broadway, New York City, and the construction 
San Francisco Houston Denver has been approved by the New York City and cther 

Los Angeles Seattle London 


fire departments as a safe appliance to use in heating 
garages and other places where volatile and explosive 
vapors may collect, as in varnishing and cleaning 
rooms. It has also been approved by Boards of Health 
for use in moving picture theatres and in the home, as. 
it is said it will not contaminate the air. The heater 
is offered in two sizes, one of which is intended for a 
garage measuring 16x20 ft. in plan and the other 
for a structure 20 x 26 ft. in plan. 


Reeves Sheets and Sheet Metal Products 


One of the most complete catalogs of sheet metal 
products which has reached our desk is the 254 page 
(Continued on page 80) 
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A Beautiful Book Free 


The 1916-17 edition of “Repairing 
and Building’’ is now ready. 


It is beautifully lithographed and has many 
illustrations in colors, and in black and 
white. It shows exteriors and interiors of all 
kinds of buildings. Its object is to demon- 
strate to carpenters and builders the many 
attractive features of 


NEPONSET 


Shingles and Wall Board 


and other Neponset Products 


which are fully illustrated and described. 


Will you write for your copy today? It 1s abso- 
lutely Free, and your sending for it does not imply 
the plo hitest obligation. Use the coupon below. 


BIRD & SON, ("i353") Dept. B, East Walpole, Mass. 
CHICAGO: 1434 Monadnock Bldg. NEW YORK WASHINGTON 
Canadian Office and Plant: Hamilton, Ont. 


Ts 


NepowseT 


AAA 


= BIRD & SON, Dept. B, East Walpole, Mass. 


Send me Free of cost a copy of the 1916-17 edition of 


te 


PRODUCTS ~ = “Repairing and Building.’’ The sending for this book does 


Z not obligate me in any way. 
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publication sent out by The Reeves Manufacturing Co., 
Dover, Ohio. The work is profusely illustrated, at- 
tractively printed, bound in paper,covers and gives 
evidence of great care in its preparation. The early 
pages are given up to a bird’s-eye view of the com- 
pany’s plant at Canal Dover, also views of the shipping 
facilities. The shipping department is located in the 
center of the company’s large warehouse, which lies 
parallel to the railroad tracks, and is served by both 
the Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio railroads. The 
goods shown cover a very extensive variety, including 
_ practically everything in the sheet metal line likely to 
interest the architect, the builder, and the sheet metal 
contractor. Valuable tables are presented, giving sizes, 
weights and gages of sheets, also net prices of gutter 
per 100 ft. at various discounts—a feature which many 
in the trade will appreciate. The catalog is divided 
into sections, the first of which embraces roofing, an- 
other deals with eaves trough and conductor pipe, an- 
other with Reeves’ metal tile so made as to represent 
most faithful imitations of clay tile; another section 
has to do with tin plate, and another with stove pipe 
and elbows. Probably the most attractive section is 
that relating to Reeves’ artistic metal ceilings. In this 
section are shown a few of the large number of ceiling 
designs turned out by the Company, and showing most 


An Unnecessary 
clearly the deep, rich embossing. The concluding sec- 


A C C 1 a e n f— tions are given up to charcoal iron and to various items 

of information likely to prove of interest and value to 
the trade. Included in the latter are suggestions as to 
weather conditions, the wind pressure on roofs, weights 
of roofing materials, general mathematical rules, tem- 
peratures, etc., etc. The catalog concludes with a 
comprehensive index alphabetically arranged. We un- 


On the garages you build, 
whether they are simple or 


elaborate, you will find it wise derstand that a copy of this handsome catalog will be 
sent to any reader of THE BUILDING AGE who may 
to use Stanley Garage Hard- make application for it. 


ware and the 


N Irwin Improved Bit Shank 
S 1 AN] j HK ' Announcement has recently been made by the Irwin 
Auger Bit Company, Wilmington, Ohio, that the shanks 


( R A GE on Irwin bits will hereafter be made by an entirely new 
process. A patented measuring device has been per- 


The Holder is strong and 
simple in construction, holds 
the door open against the 
heaviest gusts of wind, pre- 
venting damage to car lamps, 
bending of “themarenuder., or 
scratching of paint. 


Our book “E” on Stanley Garage Hardware 
is really interesting, and contains much 
data of value to architects, carpenters 
and builders. May we send it to you? 


Fig. 5—View Showing How the Irwin Improved Shank Holds 
the Bit in Correct Alignment 


fected for attachment to the dies with which the shanks 

are made and because of the fact that the dies permit 

little or no variation all the shanks of the Irwin auger 

“aa bits are now said to conform to one standard. Hereto- 

New Britain, Conn., U. S. A. fore they were made by a hammering process, and bs 

squaring of the shank was left entirely to the eye of the 

Bee Lafayette St. 73 Hast Lake St. operator. The new process eliminates guess work. The 

New York Chicago corners of the four sides of this new shank fit into the 
(Continued on page 82) 
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10,000 Contractors 
Buy at Our WHOLESALE Prices 


—You Can Add to Your Profits Too! 


Send the coupon today for our 2 Big FREE Plan Books showing over 300 houses 
from $300 up. Let our Contractors’ Department work for you Ee acadd 25% to 50% 
to your profits. It is already increasing profits for over 10,000 other Carpenters and 
Builders in every State. It is furnishing free ‘‘Guaranteed Right Estimates.” It 
is assuring prompt deliveries, cutting out lost time and labor costs. It is drawing 
plans for them—far cheaper than local architects could. And it is doing a hundred 
ne sg Boer oh ORE Make the Gordon-Van Tine Expert Service Department work 

you. se 


Everything Standard Quality—All Shipped 
Anywhere—Safe, Prompt Delivery 


Do your building at our wholesale ‘‘mill-to-you’’ prices. It is profitable for you 
to pay about 342% for freight and save 25% to 50% on your bill, You are the sole 
judge of quality. Everything new and in latest designs. Hundreds of special pat- 
terns of millwork ready for immediate delivery—the kind of work your local yard 
tee pat one to three weeks to turn out. Also write for our big 156 page Illus- 

rate ook o 


5,000 Building Material Bargains FREE! 


Packed from cover to cover with bargains. Everything you need for building or 
remodeling. Lumber, Millwork, Builders’ Hardware, Glass, Paints, Roofing, Wall 
Board, Doors, Windows, Screens, Porches, Moulding, Storm Sash, Stair Work, 
Flooring, Shingles, Nails, Enamels, Varnishes and over 5000 other tremendous 
money savers. Costs you nothing. Send coupon with your name and address. 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


832 Federal Street, Davenport, Iowa In Business Half a Century 


GORDON-VAN TINE COMPANY, 832 Federal St., Davenport, Iowa 
Please send me Free the books checked: 


Building Material Bargain Catalog—Lumber, Standard Home Garages—Ready- 
Millwork, Hardware, Paints, etc. Plan Book Cut and Portable 
Barn and Out-Building Roofing Summer Ready-Cut 
Plan Book Samples Cottages Plan Book 
Please send me specific information about......... ac tiayele /y sisbaretsloasesesialsiene Tales sige elle © alsielninip s/o/4 into «/le(elome eves 
Mention here articles in which you are most interested 
EMirHTLMP ea eden Teed imi atah sak caies os 9 ton pi'she\-sus! ) a,0% opedons ar siauporeieysl x0 siete BEGGIN Onto icrsie ciaicieiow sted be. sicciae isiioi'cvala e = wield olapeese cals 
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IBERLIC WALL BOARD— 

a root fibre product. A chem- 
ically cleaned, tenacious fibre made 
into board. Solves the require- 
ments of wall board construction. 
Not an experiment. We have never 
changed our brand. Fiberlic Wall 
Board means one standard only. 
It was made right first. 


NOTE: All our samples are cut 
from stock and truly represent 
what we ship. 


FIBERLIC DEPARTMENT 
MAC ANDREWS & FORBES COMPANY 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


MI 


STIMULUS 


| NHITE LEAD 


EW and distinctive markings have 

been adopted for the sides of all 
packages of Dutch Boy white lead. In- Wie aioiniorticn: 
stant identification of this reliable paint 
material is now easy. 


Each black steel keg has the familiar 
figure of the Dutch Boy Painter and our 
guaranty on the side in brilliant orange. 
In addition, the words DUTCH BOY 
WHITE LEAD, in large legible type, 


as shown in the illustration. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


Buffalo Chicago 


Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.) 
Pittsburgh (National Lead & Oil Co.) 
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angles of the jaws of the brace chuck in such a way 
that the bit will be held always in correct alignment. 
= This is accomplished by the sides of the shank being 
perfectly square. If there were even a slight variation 
in one or more sides the bit would be held at an angle 
and cause an imperfect cut. The company states that if 
a number of these new bits are placed with the sides of 
the shanks touching each other they will form a circle, 
thus proving the accuracy with which the shanks are 
made. In Fig. 5 is shown the manner in which the im- 
proved shank holds the bit in proper alignment. 


The “Brackett” Hollow-Chisel Electric Mortiser 


A mortising machine embodying features of construc- 
tion which cannot fail to strongly appeal to the car- 
penter-contractor, the builder and, in fact, all operators 
of small wood-working shops, is illustrated in Fig. 6. 
It is known as the “Brackett”? hollow-chisel electric 


Fig. 6—General View of the “Brackett Hollow Chisel Elec- 


mortiser, and is so made, it is claimed, as to entirely 


overcome the objectionable feature of “split” chisels. 
The point is made that the bit will cut cypress, spruce, 
yellow pine, fir or other pithy wood, and do it quickly 
and cleanly, without injury to either bit or chisel. The 
special construction of the bit and the high speed at 
which it turns are the basis of the success of the 
appear between two bright orange stripes machine. The arrangement of parts is such that the 


chips are cut as fine as saw-dust and are rapidly ele- 
vated through the chisel and discharged through two 


large openings, thus instantly relieving the bit from 
excess friction and eliminating the strain on the chisel. 


San Francisco In other words, there is practically no chance to “choke” 


the chisel with chips. The picture here presented offers 
an excellent idea of the general appearance of the ma- 


0 2 ee, chine and arrangement of parts. It is being placed on 


the market by Warren W. Morse, of Hopkins, Minn., 


(Continued on page 84) 
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LEVER HANDLES 


have an artistic value and an individuality which commend them to people of discriminating taste. 
They are especially desirable for doors with narrow stiles, French windows and cabinets, and can 
be used instead of knobs on any Corbin escutcheons. We illustrate a few selections from a large 
assortment. Full particulars on request. 


P. & F. CORBIN 


The American Hardware Corporation Successor 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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The Wheel of a 
STERLING 
WHEELBARROW 


and its 


Pre-Lubricated Bearings 


When all’s said and done, the difference 


between a good wheelbarrow and a poor one 
is mainly in the wheel and its bearings. 


In making the 
Sterling Wheel we first 
upset the shouldered 
Steel spokes into the 
heavy steel rim, as 
shown in Fig. |. 


Then the long 
sleeved steel hub is set 
into a special shaped 
mold, and molten iron 
is poured into the mold, 
cementing spokes and 
hub into one solid piece, 
as shown below in Fig. 4. ritqmee - p i 

The Steel Sleeve MRAM tte thenhub. 
of the hub is fitted with 
pre-lubricated fiber bushings, as shown in Fig. 2. 


These bushings are filled with a compo- 
sition of oils which thoroughly penetrate the pores. 
The bushings are then 
driven into the hub 
under great pressure. 
The longer the cold 
drawn steel axle turns 
in these bushings the 
smoother they become, 
and they never require oiling. 


This bushed hub revolves round the axle. 
Note that it fits into recesses in the end-brackets (see 
Fig. 3). This % 
construction ; we 
affords —_ valu- 
able protection 
against sand 
and dirt. 


The axle is 


cold drawn steel. See how it is keyed to the end- 
brackets with cotter pins, and how the ‘malleable 
brackets themselves are 
secured to the bottom 
of the nose-end of the 
handles. There are no 
nuts to work loose; no 
side play; nothing to 
get the ‘“‘ricketts.”” 

This is a_ real 
wheel, friends; built to 
last; a wheel that en- 
sures light, noiseless 
traveling under the 
heaviest loads. 


Fig. 2—Pre-Lubricating fibre 
bushings. 


Fig. 3—Stationary steel axle and malleable 
end brackets. 


Fig. 4—The completed wheel. 


There are a lot of other exclusive features 
about the Sterling Wheelbarrow, but its wheel 
alone is enough 
to make the dis- 
criminating buyer 
give it a very de- 
cided preference. 


Send for our 
Catalog No. 24 


Sterling Wheelbarrow Company 
6201 Shenners Avenue West Allis, Wis. 
Makers of Patented Ribbed Channel Steel Foundry Flasks, Snap 


Flasks, Skim Gates, Wedges, Foundry and Contractors’ Wheel - 
barrows and Carts, General Wheelbarrows, Trucks, Carts, etc. 
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who states that the machine is sold strictly on its merits 
and that if not as represented it may be returned, and 
the money will be refunded or the builder can make 
arrangements to test out the machine in his own shop 
before paying for it. 


The “Alamo” Schoolroom Heater 


Building contractors and architect-builders who are 
often called upon to recommend an efficient heating 
equipment suitable for schoolrooms are likely to find 
many points of interest in the apparatus manufactured 
by the Alamo Heater Company, 70 West Lake Street, 
Chicago, Ill. In the first place it is important to men- 
tion that the heater is provided with a humidifying de- 
vice which insures the pupils getting an atmosphere 
containing a healthy and comfortable percentage of 
moisture. The “Alamo” heater is gas proof because 
it is jointless, being made from wrought steel which is 
welded into one piece by an acetylene process. This 
body is 22-in. diameter, and is surrounded by a 384-in. 
casing. With all castings set back this far from the 
casings it removes all danger of the pupils burning 
themselves. The equipment is 60-in. high. The fire- 
pot is 20-in. dia., and a generous grate surface 17-in. 
dia. is provided. It is suggested that the heater be 


ee * a } { 
FIRE Por 9 / 


( CEMENT 


Fig. 7—Broken View of the ‘Alamo’ Schoolroom Heater 
Showing Internal Construction 


installed on a cement base so that all danger of fire 
may be avoided. Foot warmers can also be placed on 
either side of the heater, the doors and slides for which 
are made of wrought steel. A continual supply of 
pure, fresh air is assured by an outside duct which 
should make connection with the heater either above 
or below the floor. A small fire in the heater makes 
a positive upward current of foul air which is con- 
ducted through the roof by means of a concealed duct. 
Each equipment is furnished with the humidifier, three 
lengths of 7-in. planished iron smoke pipe, one 7-in. ad- 
justable elbow, and one smoke collar. Additional ma- 
terial can be had according to requirements. A view of 
the heater is shown in Fig. 7. 


Municipal Swimming Pool in Toledo 


One of the popular objections to concrete by those 
not altogether familiar with the material is that it is 
often subject to percolation, discoloration, efflorescence 
and other defects due to the action of water. An in- — 
teresting example of the value of a waterproofing com- 
pound in obviating these objections is to be found in 
the present excellent condition of an open-air swim- 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Black Diamond 
File Works 


ESTABLISHED 1863 INCORPORATED 1895 


SSS Nu 


A Box of Bits at a 


Bargain $ 340 


Price = 


Ce, 


NAANY 


A full set of 13 of our pop- 
ular Lakeside Solid Center 
Stem Auger Bits, Double 
cutter, two spurs, standard 
double thread screw. Bore 
fast and true. 

Finest steel, correctly 
shaped, well tempered, finely 
polished. One each I-4, 
5-16, 3-8, 7-16, 1-2, 9-16, 5-8, 
11-16, 3-4, 13-16, 7-8, 15-16, 
1 inch, in handy, upright wood 
box, hinged cover, nicely var- 
nished. Shipping weight, 5 1-4 lbs. 
One of the many bargains from our big 
stock of tools. May we send you our 


Tool Book? It’s FREE. Buy tools at 
wholesale prices. 


MonkgomenjWanid 60 


= 


TWELVE MEDALS 
of award at International Expositions 


SPECIAL PRIZE 


GOLD MEDAL 
AT ATLANTA, 1895 


Copy of Catalogue will be sent free to any interested file 
user upon application. 


Dept. AH533 
eee eneaery SY YO G. & H. Barnett Company 
Ft. Worth Portland, Ore. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Order from most 


convenient house. Owned and Operated by Nicholson File Company 


LD plehtes enlarging; new plants being rushed; 
. houses ‘springing up everywhere — carpenters 

- svorking overtime. @ All this means the greater need. 
for better conditioned tools, so carpenters and crafts- 
men are urged to keep handy i in their tool kits 


Carborundum Sharpening Stones 


They put new life into edge: tools—keep them: keen with an 
edge that lasts and keeps up with the rush, bored 
cuts the edge on the tool. 


Carborundum. Round Co sbination Stone. No. 107 i $1.00 . 
~Carborundum Oblong Combination Stone, No. 108, 8- inch 12. 
-. Carborundum Gouge. Stone, No. 166. . . ..- 8 50 


Le And dont forget ‘Carborundum Niagara Grinders for 3 your work bench. : 


From s your hardware dealer or direct 
& 
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PORTABLE 


PORMO PUMPING UNIT 


By far the lightest weight, most efficient and most 
economical portable pumping plant. Can be put at 
work anywhere. Speed instantly changed while run- 
ning, offers a wide range in capacity and variation, 
making it 


The Ideal Outfit for Contractors 


in pumping out excavations and foundations. Really 
hand portable—two men can easily carry outfit right 
to the job. High tension, water-proof, built-in mag- 
neto. 

Pormo engine is a wonder of simplicity, economy and 
efficiency, complete with Gould Centrifugal pump. 
Weight only 160 lbs. Capacity 125 gallons per minute. 
Write today for complete catalogue. ay 


Aerothrust Engine Co., *?5,Washington St. 


This fireplace damper is made in both flat 
and dome styles. The lever sets under the first 
row of brick, unexposed, but very accessible 
and easily operated. 

Also made with lower lever so a steel angle 
can be placed under edge of damper. We make 
several other style dampers. 


Catalog 1590 shows these Dampers in detail and 
gives valuable suggestions as to the best construc- 
tion for fireplaces. 


Other Goods We Make 


Cleanout Doors, Ash Trap Doors, Cast Chimney Thimbles, Brass 
oo Thresholds, Andirons, Fire Baskets, Fire Sets, Fire Sereens, 
® Spark Guards, Gas Logs, Door Knockers, Sink Brackets, 


Sy ‘* Screen Door Hinges, Double Acting Hinges, Cast Iron 
b, & Sash Pulleys, Furnace Pulleys, Stove Pipe Registers, 
aces ty Dampers, Damper Clips, Saw Vises, Door Latches, 


@ 
eM Se Foot Scrapers, Chest Handles, Flush Rings, 
ie Yo € Vy Harness Hooks, House Numbers, Door Pulls, 


ip os Samson Wind Mills, Feed Mills, Alfalfa and 
+b, ; %, 0 “0, Ensilage Cutters, Gasoline Engines, 

eee he See 
& Th. Lease 

4, , Se 

Xo,  %%%.% Stover Mfg. & 
“d, So Ste 2B, en a, E 

(o x @) PS 

CAS 24% Hy n C 

a Se," & ® g. Oo. 


Mie *s, 747 East Street 
Freeport, III. 
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ming pool built three years ago in City Park, Toledo, 
Ohio, in connection with which Medusa Waterproofing 
was used. A half-tone engraving of the pool and in- 
teresting information relating to Medusa Waterproof- 
ing is contained in a four-page folder being sent out by 
the Sandusky Cement Co., 624 Engineers Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. The swimming pool is 60x180 ft. 
and from 1 to 4 ft. deep, contains two basins and is 
surrounded by a walk 12 ft. wide. It is said that no 
leaks have developed, which is a good testimonial from 
“Time” as to the merits of this waterproofing. 


The Blue Book of Traffic 


A brochure of decided value to the builder or con- 
tractor interested in motor trucks is “The Blue Book of 
Traffic,” handsomely printed on coated stock, with an 
attractive blue border running around the pages. There 
are 102 half-tone engravings, featuring motor trucks 
used in over fifty different lines of business and, as the 
engravings are two to a page, they are of sufficient 
size to enable a prospective purchaser to obtain a good 
idea of this line. Considerable space is also devoted to 
a description of the various units and construction of 
these trucks, together with condensed specifications, ac- 
companied by a side view and also a view from under- 
neath the chassis of each style. Photographs of worm 
drive trucks only are reproduced, for the reason that the 
Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit, Mich., who issues 
this brochure, are now only manufacturing this style’ 
of drive. Three photographic views show the first Fed- | 
eral plant and its growth to its present size. As the 
brochure is a comprehensive treatise on motor trucks, 
presented in such a manner as to make the subject one 
of interest to the ordinary layman, it cannot fail to 
prove instructive to every building contractor contem- 
plating the use of a motor truck in his business. 


Convention of Sargent & Co. Salesmen 


The annual convention of the salesmen of Sargent & 
Co., New Haven, Conn., was held at the factory dur- 
ing the week beginning June 26, and was attended by 
members of the selling force from all parts of the 
country and one representative from Australia. 

The sessions were held in the convention hall, which 
was appropriately decorated with the national colors’ 
and contained a complete display of the advertising 
material issued by the company, also many samples of 
the new goods which have been made since the meeting 
of last year. Two sessions were held daily, the entire 
time being devoted to the consideration of business con- 
ditions and methods of marketing the product of the 
company. These sessions were presided over by Henry 
B. Sargent, who opened the convention with a few words 
of welcome and closed it on the last day with an in- 
spiring address. 

On Tuesday evening, June 27, the banquet of the 
salesmen and factory heads of departments, which is 
a feature of the annual convention, was held at the 
Shoreham Hotel, about 150 being present. The com- 
pany was placed at small tables so arranged that the 
factory men and those from out of town were seated 
in alternation, giving them all an opportunity to renew 
acquaintances and exchange experiences. At each place 
was a souvenir paper cutter made at the factory, repre- 
senting a front door escutcheon and knob in an orna- 
mental design and bearing the company trademark and 
the date. 

Addresses were made by Henry B. Sargent, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager; Joseph H. Cherry, manager 
of the export department; John H. Shaw, factory super- 
intendent, and F. W. Robbins, of the New York office. 


The “Highwood” Dumbwaiter 


The Highwood Dumbwaiter Company, 134 Highwood 
Avenue, Leonia, N. J., calls attention to the fact that its 
“Highwood” dumbwaiter is furnished ready to erect 
and can be easily installed by any carpenter or builder. 

(Continued on page 88) : 
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Try This Aloe Level 


10 DAYS—FREE 


Easy Monthly Payments If You Buy 


Prove the superior quality of the Aloe Convertible Level by testing it. 
out for 10 days. Use it on your every day work laying out buildings, locat-; 
ing foundation piers, leveling up foundations, walls and floors, aligning, 


shafting walls, piers, etc., for getting angles, or levels anywhere and the 
hundred and one other things for which you would use a level or transit. Then, if you decide to 
keep it, you may pay for it in easy monthly payments so small that you will scarcely feel them, 


Aloe Convertible Level 


is more than a mere level. Itis a modified transit permitting double the range of work possible with an 
ordinary architect's level. Its construction is such that sights above or below the horizontal can be taken, 
making it the finest instrument ever offered at anywhere near the price. For taking vertical sights the 
instrument is provided with a special convertible bracket rigidly and permanently attached to the cross- 
: bar thus eliminating the extra time that other instruments require for changing the telescope in position 
X . to take vertical readings. The telescope which is fitted with a permanent axis, rests in the bracket 
x bearings and owing to our special constructed clips the instrument can be used for leveling while in 


: 2 \ 
this position if desired, although the bracket clips are easily and quickly released from the telescope axis 
when levels only are to be taken. The telescope is then set in its normal position in the wyes and you have 


Your Own Time To Pay—No Interest | Mail Coupon NOW 


Remember, you are under no obligation whatever to keep the Aloe Convertible Level. Wedo not even A. S. ALOE COMPANY 
. 3 , 


ask you to promise to buy. But you owe it to yourself to see and try it. If it isn’t all you expect you 
may return it at our expense. If you do keep it, you will find the small monthly payments easier than 625 Olive St., St.Louis, Mo. | 
tthe end of a few months you will own it—absolutely. There’s Please send free descriptive circular ~ 


Showing 
Sun-Shade 
» Attachment 


paying rent for an instrument—and a y : L f 
no red tape about this offer—we ask no embarrassing questions—everything is confidential—we about the Aloe Convertible Level and 
charge no interest. You have practically your own time to pay. complete details of your easy payment 
~ a S ® plan. This request in no way obligates me, | 
) Mail Coupon for Descriptive Circular a 

* It explains the Aloe Convertible Level in detail and shows how easily the man without Nanrjey Sierra heveaecereststiectatdoeepneatyiceeaaieeeet 
the training of the engineer or surveyor may secure the same accurate results as he expert, 
Send your name oncoupon or postal for free copy and full particulars of our original, unique 0 : 
and popular selling plan. : CCUPALION...22.ccesee pacusestancusceoeueeey 


A. Ss. ALOE Cco., 625 Olive St., St. Louis, Mio. (CLG seccccaceaecsbces: cocoensascccads <4lgestunnbavies tlt Cisecerscnsseocarsons 


Take a Look 


At the Two Sturdy Legs 


And then you will know why you and 
your men will feel as secure on the “Trouble 
Saver” Brackets as you do on any part of the 
house itself. Notice how the legs brace 
against each other at the outer end, thus pre- 


venting all side motion. 
You know how many wooden scaffolds 
you can erect in five hours. You can erect 


Stability as many “Trouble Saver” Brackets in five 


minutes. No nails, no bolts, no nuts—not a 


screw. 
A trial will prove their worth. We will 


lend them to you for that trial. Write for 
proposition. 


The Steel Scaffolding Co. 


Evansville Ind. 
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ELEVATION 


SOLID DOOR GLASS DOOR 


AS 


We take pleasure in calling your attention to the 
construction of our ‘“‘No Warp” Sanitary Doors, as 
illustrated above. They are made in the best manner, 
having cores formed of thoroughly seasoned laminated 
Chestnut stiles and rails, cross-framed and doweled 
together, and covered with 1-8 inch face veneers, and 
WILL NOT WARP OR TWIST. 

We recommend them in all cases where sanitary 
doors are desired, and guarantee them for one year 
against defects due to the use of improper material 
or defective workmanship. 


factured } 


HYDE-MURPHY compa? 


New York Office, 


Fittsburgh Office, ~ 
10 East 43d St. 


Liberty Bank Bldg. 
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Stanley Improved Leveling Stands 


A Stanley Level Stand used in connection 
with a wood or iron level, and a pair of level 
sights will be found in many cases a very 
satisfactory and inexpensive substitute for the 
more expensive surveyors instruments. 

By its use one can readily determine levels 
from a given point to one at a distance, such 
as locating or setting the profiles for founda- 
tion work, ascertaining the proper grades for 
drains, ditches, etc. 

It can be placed on a stake or crow-bar 
and adjusted to a horizontal position even 
though the stake or crow-bar may not be 
exactly perpendicular. 

A thoroughly practical tool. 

Price of Stand with a 12-inch metal level 
and a pair of level sights—$4.50. 

Price of Stand only—adapted for either 
wood or metal level—$2.00. 

Send for special circular. 


STANLEY Rute & LeveL Co. 
-New Britain, Conn. U.S.A. 
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The price at which the company is offering this dumb- 
waiter, announced elsewhere in this issue, includes a 
24-in. square car, machine set on timbers, counter- 
weight, ropes, nails, etc.; in fact, everything that is 
required to render the apparatus complete. The point 
is made that it is of substantial construction, practical 
design and easy operating. A strong point which the 
company makes is that satisfaction is guaranteed or 


the money will be refunded. A catalog which has been 


issued illustrating and describing the dumbwaiter can 
be had by making application to the address given 
above. 


Arkansas Soft Pine in Building Construction 


There are houses scattered throughout the country 
which were built long before the Revolution, and are 
to-day in an excellent state of preservation, ordinary 
care having made them endure through the centuries, 
so that there is no reason to doubt the durability of 
wood. Among the woods of quality Arkansas soft pine 
lays claim to a prominent place, as it was used in 
houses erected sixty or sixty-five years ago and which 
are still in a habitable condition, even though few of 
them have received proper care. Yellow pine, of which 
general species Arkansas soft pine is an aristocratic 
member, came into general use in sections other than 
its native state about twenty-five years ago. A now 
rapidly disappearing prejudice was at first felt against 
all yellow pine owing to the relationship with so-called 
Georgia or pitch pine, but it is claimed that Arkansas 
soft pine possesses none of these objectionable qualities. 
The latter wood is light, tough of fiber and has a soft, 
lustrous, satin-like texture, being therefore adapted 
to interior woodwork of all sorts. The beauty and 
vy of grain is said to make the wood useful 


° ° 
sn --o rit 


imitation of oak, mahogany’ and similar effects, — 


serves as an excellent basis for white 
ename finishing, as it will permit of a mirror-like 
smoothness and will not discolor the finish from under- 
neath. Arkansas soft pine is supplied in various 
lengths, including 12 ft., 16 ft. and 20 ft., so that in 

‘any cases a floor may be laid of single board lengths, 
‘hus minimizing the number of end joints. All of these 
“acts, as well as other interesting information regard- 
ing this wood, are to be found in a handsome brochure, 
entitled, “Not a House but a Home,” which is being 
sent out by the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, Little 
Rock, Ark. The advantages of Arkansas Soft Pine are 
set forth in connection with its use in framing and 
interior finish, including instructions for waxing, var- 
nishing, etc. Features of foundation work, plaster, etc., 
are briefly discussed, and among the many illustrations 
is a panel showing the different grains of the wood. In- 
structive material relative to finishes like dull varnish, 
silver grey, enamel, gloss varnish, natural finish, ete., 
together with general directions for their application, 
are also set forth. A valuable feature of the handsome 
work is a series of six designs of houses, including 
plans, elevations and details, with the cost of different 
classes of work in connection with each design. The 
houses shown range in cost from $1,200 to $12,000, and 
have been specially designed along Colonial lines for 
the brochure by Aymar Embury II, a well-known New 
York architect. These houses, the architect states, 
were designed primarily with the intention of obtaining 
as large a percentage of the area of each house in 
usable rooms as possible. In regard to the exterior, 
the architect says: “There was one point which was 
borne constantly in mind, and that was that the ap- 
parent height of the buildings must be reduced as far 
as possible. The greatest difficulty with most of the 
carpenter-built houses of to-day is that they are too 
high for their length and breadth, and the long, low 
effect so charming in old work is absent from them. 
The height of a building is a relative matter. A cornice 
17 ft. from the ground in a building 70 ft. long, gives 
the effect of a long, low house, but a cornice 17 ft. from 
the ground in a building 21 ft. long will give it almost 
the appearance of a tower, and the cornice heights of | 
all the houses therefore have been considered with rela- 
tion to their lengths and breadths.” He states he has 
endeavored in the design of these exteriors “to avoid 
the most common of all faults—the introduction of too 
(Continued on page 90) 
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The largest plant in the world, the most modern 
equipment, and seventy-six years of specialized 
experience are behind 


DISSTON 


SAWS 


That's why there are probably more of them sold 
than all other makes combined. 
The carpenters know. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS. Inc. | 


Other Sargent Quality 3 Se ~ No. 53. 
Tools are described in the us iy 
Sargent Tool Book, a. 
handbook for me- 
chanics sent on 


light’ floor and. veneer 

Ser per. The clamp _ bind- 

ing screw is steel and will 

ee strip. Wood face les- 
application. Be 

sens friction. 
A useful and convenient 
tool. If your dealer cannot 
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E FOR PERMANENCE 


There’s money in Stucco 


More and more people are choosing Stucco for their homes, garages, 
etc., because Stucco is permanent, beautiful, can be built fireproof, is 
low in first cost and lowest in upkeep cost—it gives lasting satisfaction. 

Many contractors are cashing in on the opportunity in Stucco, for 


new homes and garages, also for 


porches, pavilions, pergolas, green- 


houses, dairies, renovating old homes, etc. 


rne’ very large house 
can stand a variation of facade by the introduction of 
gables, bays or other similar features, but the small 
house must exhibit in its facade a single idea, carefully 
thought out, and must depend for its effect upon the 
just proportion of its height, length and breadth, 
together with perfection of detail.” Care has been 
taken to render the heating and plumbing economical, 
one chimney sufficing for kitchen range and living 
room fireplace, and the bathroom has been placed over 
the plumbing on the first story. 


Modern Plumbing 


The architect, the builder and the house owner are 
interested in modern plumbing equipment,, and they are 
therefore likely to find much to command their atten- 


. tion in the handsome catalog of 138 pages which has 


just been issued under the above title by the J. L. Mott 
Iron Works, Fifth Ave. and 17th St., New York City. 
It is known as “No. 10” and contains a vast amount of 
information relating to up-to-date plumbing fixtures, 
accompanied by well executed half-tone engravings, 
showing bathroom interiors with the fixtures installed. 
Among noticeable features of the catalog are lava- 
tories with iron brackets and shields, thus eliminating 
pedestals, legs or metal brackets which are difficult to 
keep clean; toilet tables with iron brackets and vitreous 
china shields; siphon-jet water-closets with cabinet 
finish quartered. oak or birch-stained mahogany chairs 
with push-button flush valve concealed in the floor, and 
bath tubs with rain shower having adjustable ball 
joint and arm attached to the wall, also anti-scalding 
valve concealed in the wall, concealed waste, etc. The 
idea of the catalog is to show a large variety of well- 
designed fixtures, thus making it possible for the taste 
and individuality of the architect and owner to be re- 
flected in the character of the fixtures'chosen. In con- 
nection with the various fixtures shown are brief de- 
scriptive particulars, dimensions and prices, all ar- 


Atlas Cooperation 


There’s Stucco business all around you. 
Let us help you to get more of it. Write 
for our free book giving Stucco specifica- 
tions and other information, and for the 
Contractor’s Atlas, a free monthly publica- 
tion, chuck-full of valuable suggestions. 
Use the coupon below. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Co. 


Members of the Portland Cement Association 
30 Broad St., New York Corn Exchange Bank Bldg., Chicago 
Phila. Boston St: Louis Minneapolis Des Moines Dayton 


ranged in a way to prove of the greatest advantage. 
In addition to bathroom fixtures, attention is given to 
kitchen sinks and laundry tubs. Especially interesting 
is a floor plan of a kitchen with a butler’s pantry and 
laundry showing the proper position of each of the 
various fixtures constituting the equipment. There is 
also a picture showing some of the salient features of a 
well-appointed modern ‘kitchen. 


New Factory for Sasgen Derrick Co. 


Among recent expansions along industrial lines in 
Chicago, Ill., a notable instance is seen in the case of 
the Sasgen Derrick Co., which for several years has 
operated a plant at 2053 North Racine Avenue, and is 
now confronted by a situation which makes greater 
facilities and equipment imperative. A new plant, 57 
x 207 ft., is in course of construction at the corner of 
Grand Avenue and Albany, and the site will have the 
advantage of railroad facilities from the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul line. The factory will be a one 
and two-story building, and of mill construction. Be- 
sides adding considerable to the factory quarters the 
new plant will house commodious offices and a garage. 
The first floor of the two-story section will contain the 
machine shop and stock rooms, while the second story 
will house the offices and salesrooms. The entire one- 
story section will be devoted exclusively to a carpenter 
shop. The factory throughout will be operated on a 
modern efficiency basis and its capacity will be increased 
about 200 per cent by these improvements. The com-" 
pany will therefore be enabled to handle its increasing 
business for builders’ derricks with every guarantee of 
prompt service and general satisfaction. 


Soller’s Self-Caleulating Seale for Stair Builders 
We have received from Russell C. Smyers, 17 West 


Water Street, Mount Union, Pa., a copy of a self- 
(Continued on page 92) ~ 
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Put This in Your Kit 


Here’s a.tool no carpenter can afford to 
be without to meet the unusual boring 
situations that come up. 


‘ 


MILLERS FALLS 


EXTENSION BIT HOLDER No. 


Chuck follows into a 5%-inch 
hole yet holds bit with an 
immovable grip. 

Jaws of one piece of the 
toughest steel. 

Outer sleeve telescopes over 
inner spindle, combining 
lightness and strength. 
Takes up little room in the 
kit—extended easily in a sec- 
ond—Collapsed 1614 inches, 
extended 24 inches. 
Mechanic’s Handbook — full 
of valuable information never 
compiled before—free on ;ce- 
quest. Send for Pocket Cat- 
alog. 


MILLERS FALLS CO. 


‘* Toolmaker to the Master Mechanic” 


Millers Falls Mass. 


New York Office: 28 Warren Street 


Here’s a New Vise 


“YANKEE” No.1993 


With Swivel Base. DETACHABLE 


Quickly detached from swivel base by the turn of 
a set screw; and being accurately machined all 
over can be used in any position as a jig for 
special work on drill press, shaper, etc. 


Holds work rigid at any angle with use of the 
special grooved block. 


The swivel base is easily and firmly locked and 
released in any position by a short movement of 
lever at the side. Jaws 234 in. wide, 1% in. deep, 
opening 3% in., base 7% in. 


Ask your dealer to show you. 
Let us send you the “YANKEE” 
Book. A postal brings It. 
Tells you all about the “‘Yankee”’ line 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO. 


Lehigh Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Ornamental Molds 
for Quick, Sure and 
Easy Profits 


Cost little to make and sell readily at good prices. 
Hundreds of builders are making big money with 
them. Do not necessitate a large investment, but 
assure a permanent source of income. 


Full particulars and prices on molds for making 
all kinds of ornamental concrete products given in 
our Ornamental Mold catalog; free upon request. 


The profit on _ three 
vases will more than pay 
for Dunn Vase Mold. 


The profit on two 
concrete porches 
will more than pay 
for the complete 
outfit of Dunn 
Porch Molds. 


Our general cat- 
alogue describes 
Dunn Tile Ma- 
chines, Mixers, 
Block Machines, 
ete. Write for a 
copy. 


W.E. Dunn Mfg. Co. 


416 24th Street, Holland, Mich. 


Here’s YOUR Chance to Learn 


DRAFTING 


This Complete $15 Drawing Outfit and 
Full Instructions in Mechanical Drawing FREE 


There’s a good job waiting for you. The country is facing greater 
prosperity than it has ever before experienced. Far-seeing men 
are getting ready for boom times. Get this training now and share 
in the coming prosperity. 


A WONDERFUL CHANCE 


for Carpenters, Bricklayers, Plasterers, Foremen, Superintendents, Con- 
tractors and all other men in Building Lines. 


STUDY AT HOME Devote your spare hours for a short time 

only and get in the class drawing the big 
pay envelope. Hundreds of men are in daily attendance at this old established 
college. In your own home you can do the same work these men are doing, and 
the same experts that teach them will guide you toward the big job. They will 
prepare your instruction matter. Your work is examined and approved by 
them. No books to sell. Live, up-to-date blue prints of work in actual con- 
struction. These men know exactly the practical training you need because 
they are in constant charge of big work. 


ACT NOW— FILL OUT COUPON TODAY 


Mark ‘*x’’ opposite work in which you are interested. Without obligation on 
you we will send full information. 
0 Architectural Drafting 


) Builders’ Course 
(] General Contracting 


CD Plan Reading 
CL) Estimating 
() Building Superintendence 


Name cecocececccccececssccneccsceseeeecsecsesseereecssensss esos esse ceases se s@eece ease 
AGGreSS...00c sacs deve ceceseceorssncsserseceeecseeesseesescsceeeveremsaneserssceasceenes 


Cellege or Home-Study Course..----.-- 


GHIGAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


1020 Lake View Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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Something New! 


This new convertible level 
is a big improvement over 
the old style instrument 
with detachable standards. 
Can be converted into tran- 
sit while you count ten. Not y 
only saves time but cuts out 
confusing adjustments. Most 
compact, durable and accu- 
rate convertible level on 
market today. Write now 
for detailed description, 
price, etc., and get posted on 
4 this up-to-date instrument 
No. 2020 for up-to-date contractors. 


DAVID WHITE CO., (Inc.) muwaures wis. 


Pullman 
stee. Unit Sash Balances 
‘s Noiseless 


Is the word that describes the opera- 
tion of the Pullman Unit Sash Bal- 
ance. All parts are in the casing— 
nothing can rub or interfere with the 
spring action. There is nothing to 
squeak, rattle, bang or stick. Once 
installed and it will never require con- 
tractors’, builders’ or architects’ at- 
tention. There is in every Pullman 
Sash Balance satisfaction for owner 
and builder alike. Guaranteed for 10 
years. 


a 
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ce Our catalog with blue print gives 
: full particulars. May we send one? 


Pullman Mig; Comes. 


Look for It 


See that mark and 
then you will know the 
Shingle Stain or Var- 
nish or whatever it 
may be is O. K. 

“Nice” Shingle 
Stains come in 16 soft, 
rich, durable shades. 
Unequalled in their 


Varnishes preservative qualities. 
Fillers Write for our catalogs. 
Paints 

C-M-T Coating Eugene E. Nice 
Colors Phila., Pa. Camden, N. J. 


Something For You 


in our Pamphlet 29; viz.: 


Valuable Tables for finding 
size of joist, safe load of 
joist, acauat load on hanger, 
CLC, etc: 


Some of these Tables are 
not in print elsewhere, 


The Pamphlet and _ the 
Mounted Model Hanger will 
be mailed on request. 


SOMETHING FOR US. 
We ask your special atten- 
tion to items 5, 6, 7 on page 
5 of the Pamphlet and to 
the matter on pages 23 and 
24 relating thereto. 


THE W. J. CLARK CO., Salem, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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calculating scale for stair builders, which he is offering 
to the trade at a price of $1.00. The work consists of 
a series of tables which divide any height for stairs be- 
ginning at 2 ft. into the indicated number of equal 
spaces and is carried by increases of single inches to 
16 ft. The divisions are given in inches and hundredths 
of inches. The calculator also divides treads as well as 
rises, and the tables may be doubled or increased any 
number of times to divide any space desired. 


New Line of Heppes Asphalt Shingles 


In order to meet the demand for an asphalt shingle 
of the same quality as its diamond point slab, but dif- 
ferent in shape and appearance, the Heppes Company, 
Dept. G-1011 Kilbourne Avenue, Chicago, Ill, has 
brought out what is known as Style 4 Square Butt Slab. 
Like the diamond slab, this new style is really 4 
shingles in one, and a considerable saving of time over 
the old way of laying single shingles is said to be 
effected. No time is wasted in chalk-lining because the 
Slabs automatically space and gage themselves. They 
give the appearance of single rectangular asphalt 
shingles with the economy of the slab. 


TRADE NOTES 


“The Roof of Eternal Youth” is the title of an 
attractive catalog sent out by the F. C. Sheldon Slate 
Co., Granville, N. Y., and within its covers interesting 
comments are presented regarding the product of the 
company. These slates are mined in a variety of 
natural colors, sizes and thicknesses, and are said to 
harmonize closely with any individual color scheme 
it is desired to employ. Several pages are devoted to 
photographic reproductions of slates showing approxi- 
mately their natural colors. 


W. H. Bennett, for over two years with the Marsh- 
Capron Mfg. Co., Chicago, II]., has accepted a position 
with the Searchlight Co. as advertising manager. 


The T. L. Smith Co., 3120-H Hadley Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., announces that its district manager, E. 
R. Marker, has removed to 609 Wells Street, Milwaukee, 
where he will act as Wisconsin representative, carrying 
a stock of mixers on the floor and a complete line of 
contractor’s supplies. 


The honor of being the first fire department in the 
state of Connecticut to motorize is claimed by that in 
the city of Middletown, which has recently purchased 
another Federal tractor to be used with the hook and 
ladder. This little item is found in Trafic News, the 
house organ of the Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit, 
Mich. There is also much other information bearing 
upon the motor trucks of this concern which cannot fail 
to prove interesting to building contractors who are 
thinking of substituting vehicles of this nature for 
horse teams. 


When making corrections or notes on blueprints it is 
usual to employ a red pencil, but this combination of 
red or blue is apt to prove trying to the eyes. A white 
pencil is by many thought preferable and Dixon’s best 
white pencil No. 352 is intended for this purpose, says 
the July issue of Graphite, the house organ of the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. To the 
owner of an automobile it is interesting to note that 
all those who finished in the Sixth Annual Indianapolis 
Sweepstakes Motor Derby used Dixon’s graphite auto- 
mobile lubricants. Other items of information along 
similar lines are contained in the July issue. 


The L. & I.. J. White Company, Buffalo, N. Yea 
directing special attention to its flooring pattern of 
hand axe. The tool is made with the end perfectly 
straight and at right angles with the handle, so that 
either in pounding or cutting the handle clears itself 
from the floor, which does away with a lot of bruised 
knuckles on the part of the workman and poorly finished 
jobs. The company expresses a preference for the 
mechanic to give his orders through his local dealer, 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Summer Is Building Time 


Soon there will be a demand in all localities for 
men to build new barns. 

This call is welcomed by the contractor who uses 
PORTER SERVICE, since he knows he can build 
the new barn in double-quick time and guarantee a 
thoroughly modern and workmanlike job. 

Consider what it means to receive authentic and practical 
data covering the construction, arrangement, ventilation, etc. 


of each individual barn. That’s what PORTER SERVICE 
renders—and it’s FREE, 


SERVICE 


that which identifies 


PORTER BARN EQUIPMENT 


The name PORTER is identified with that practical and 
durable kind of BARN EQUIPMENT. 


J. E. PORTER CO. 
638 Fremont Street, OTTAWA, ILL. 


GOODELL 
PRATT. 
ALL - STEEL 


MITRE BOX 


— Unbreakabl 
= | t ' ni . Speci 


Circular Free 
to You 


Goodell-Pratt 
Company 


Greenfield Mass., U. S. A. 


Grips Saw Tight 
and Holds It 
Eccentric bar locks saw full length. Heaviest pressure 


will not loosen saw while sharpening teeth. Rubber jaws 
make vibration and consequent slipping impossible. Fully 


protected by valuable patents. 
Strong—Compact—Light 


Cannot break—made of specially treated steel—all parts 
Bese act riveted. Adjustable clamp holds tool to 
ench. 


Two } No. 57—Weight 144 lbs. Length Jaw, 9%”......60c 


No. 67—Weight 1%, lbs. Rubber Jaws, 10” long.85c 


If your dealer cannot supply you—send order 
to us, mentioning name and address of dealer 


We'll prepay. 


CLIPPER TOOL CO., 286 Mills St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sizes 


| C. E. JENNINGS steers rater 
EXPANSIVE BIT 


(pats (APRIL 1608, 
‘DEC, 19, 1908 
(and A. B, JENNINGS’ PAT. 


"MARCH 1, 1910" 
#7: CUTTER CANNOT SLIPS 


SEE THAT .BEVEL 
ON.CAP AND CUTTER 


SEE THOSE 
TEETH 


CUTTER 
f CANNOT 
/ CREEP 


airs 


Note Micrometer Screw, by means of which, Cutter can be in- 
stantly adjusted to a Thousandth part of an inch. 


C. E. JENNINGS & CO. #72” 71-73 Murray St., N. Y. 
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“KOLESCH” 
TILTING LEVEL 


is designed especially for 
Builders in leveling walls, 
laying out angles, grading 
streets, sewers, drains, 
sidewalks, etc. 


bob, adjusting pins, metal trivet, book 
of instructions and tripod. 


Complete in polished box with plumb $57 50 


Send for 300 page catalogue; free. 


Kolesch & Co., ‘Newyork’ 


Wonderful 


That’s the word that best 
describes this instrument. In 
but a few moments you can 
convert it for use as a level 
from its position for taking 
vertical sights without detach- 
ing the axis from the tele- 
scope. 

rite for catalog of our 
IMPROVED CONVERTI- 
BLE LEVEL and our full 
line of drawing materials, 
etc. 


New York Blue Print Paper Co. 
58-60 Reade St., 


New York 


$4 worth of good ideas 
Wise for 4c 


Save big on a BAR 


“Without a rotten spot” 


Send material bill NOW for freight- tough and lasting barn that will 
paid price on barns you're going to outlive their children. 


put up this fall. Find out whata Ss 5 ; 
: a) ae iss: end 4c for H-L-F Barn Builder’s 
big saving you can make on fir—best Guidel Gives pistnves! pland spec: 


materialonearth forbarns. Sogood ; : 
aoe _, ificationsand costcompleteof good 
the owner of barn pictured above barns. Full of latest barn-building 


wrote: ‘Here's a picture of a barn ideas, including H-L-F self-supporting 
without a rotten spot in it.” Build truss: The H-L-F Material Catalog is free. 
of fir—give yourcustomersa strong, Write for these books today. 

459 Funck St. 


Hewitt-Lea-Funck Co. sumner, Wash. | 


Capital $1,000,000 Not in any trust or combine 


The word ‘“WHALEBONE”’ before Wall 
Ties means a permanent construction when 
placed. 


Don’t order Wall Ties from your dealer. 
Order Whalebone Wall Ties and get the best. 


aA f A f ) £\ 6 he \ Af 


Standard size for solid or veneer walls 7 x %", 
weighing 50 pounds to the thousand. 

If your dealer can’t furnish ‘‘Whalebone,’’ wire us 
at our expense the following: 

(Name of dealer) can’t furnish Whalebone, (Express, 
Freight) (number) boxes. (Your name). 

We will ship the same day from our factory or from 
the nearest dealer handling the Whalebone and 
guarantee satisfaction in every respect. 


Allegheny Steel Band Co., Stack Ps.” 
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MYERS HYDRO - PNEUMATIC PUMPS 


BRING CITY WATER CONVENIENCES TO ALL 


A Myers Hydro-Pneumatic ,Water System 
is inexpensive and it will give first class 
service. Both air and water are pumped 
into the supply tank. The air, after it has 
become compressed 
in the top of the 
tank, drives the 
water through the 
service lines. It is 
not necessary to 
have an elevated 
tank and installation 
is easy. Pumps are 
made for operation 
by hand, gasoline 
engine or other 

power. 3 


_ Write to our Serv- 
ice Dept. for cata- m 
log and information. 


F. E. MYERS & BRO., 


Winitnd. Ohio 


ASHLAND PUMP AND HAY TOOL WORKS 

het Seat .') 

| HESS sxc LOCKER 
The Only Modern, Sanitary 


|STEEL Medicine Cabinet 


| or locker, finished in snow-white, baked ever- 
lasting enamel, inside and out. Beautiful bev- 
eled mirror door. Nickel plate brass trimming. 
Steel or glass shelves. 


Costs Less Than Wood 


Never warps, shrinks nor 

: swells. Dust and 

= proof, easily cleaned. 

© Should Be in Every 
Bath Room 

Four styles — four sizes. 

To recess in wall or to hang 


The Recessed Steel ate Ng ; The Outside Steel 
Medicine Cabinet Send for Illustrated Circular Cabinet 


HESS, 1201-L Tacoma Building, CHICAGO 
Makers of Steel Furnaces. Free Bodklet 


vermin 
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FINISH THE JOB RIGHT 


Use The “Ideal Gutter’ 


Cassen’s Ideal Eaves Trough 
overcomes the disadvantages of 
the old-style open gutter. It 
insures clean, healthful cis- 
tern water. It is never 
clogged. 

Have you seen it? If not 
we want you to try it. If “The 
Trough with the Lid” doesn’t 
beat anything you have ever 
seen in the gutter line, tell us 
and you get your money back. 


Write us for full particulars. 
CASSENS MFG. CO. 
SIDEALEAVES Tovar 


Edwardsville, III. GASSENS IDEAL EAVE 
SL 


"3 SAVED 
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THAT 


Buy Direct From 
MANUFACTURER 


FREE BOOK 


S s 


Do Your Own Plumbing 
and Heating NEXUUARDIN 
Getour ‘‘Handy-Man” Free Book. Every home needs 
it. Shows new home improvements ane everything in plumb- 


ing and heating supplies EXCLUSIVELY at wholesale 
prices—complete heating plants, bathroom outfits, sinks, pipe, 
fittings, water systema, lighting plants, ete. Any handy man 
can install our goods with this free book and free easy installing 


plans. $500,000 plants behind our guarantee. WRITE TODAY. 
The Hardin-Lavin Co. cc.tc. Grove ave. Chicago 
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but in case the dealer will not order for him or tries to 
furnish something “just as good,” the company will be 
glad to receive the order direct. 


In the review of the little work entitled “A Book 
About Slate,” which appeared in our July issue, it 
should have been stated that the booklet is the property 
of the J. E. Bray Slate Co., East Bangor, Pa., and is 
primarily isued for the purposes of furthering the 
interests of this concern, which succeeds the firm of J. 
Bray & Co. Arrangements are being made for an in- 
creased business this fall with improved facilities. 


Those employees of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
who had joined the National Guard prior to its being 
called by the President and subsequently sworn into the 
Federal Service in June, 1916, will receive full pay while 
away doing military duty. These men will have their 
places kept open for them. This provision holds good 
until future developments make it necessary to change 
or modify it. 


William A. Gill, formerly vice-president of the Kin- 
near & Gager Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
has succeeded the late Edwin B. Gager as president and — 
treasurer of the company. John M. Gleason, manager 
of the Boston office, will be vice-president and general 
manager, while A. D. Bierman will continue as secre- 
tary and George W. Harlam as assistant treasurer. 


On the 1st of July the corporate name of the Cald- 
well Auger Bit Company, Lebanon, N. H., was changed 
to the Lebanon Machine Company, which in the future 
will manufacture the Lebanon high-speed “Z” twist 
auger bit and other high-grade wood-boring tools. 


In connection with the “Carter Paint Calculator,” 
briefly reviewed in the issue of THE BUILDING AGE for 
July, the statement should have been made that the 
little work will be sent without cost to building con- 
tractors, architects and painters who may be sufficiently 
interested to make application for it. The company 
states that any reader of THE BUILDING AGE who sends 
an order for the Calculator will receive it with its com- 
pliments. 


WANTED—A PRACTICAL WRITER 


An opportunity is open for a man qualified as a writer who is 
familiar with practice in plumbing, steamfitting and sheet metal 
shops and with engineering problems and methods of solution 
that are met in every day work. Give training, experience and 
compensation desired. Address ‘J. P. M.,’’. care Building Age, 
New York. 


SIIVEREAKEA= = 


OUR NAME IS PRINTED ON EVERY FOOT OF CORD 
SILVER LAKE COMPANY, NEWTONVILLE, MASS. 


when using d 
Measuring Tapes & 
saves time and } 
money for you. 


Dietzgen Tapes | 


give measurement ata glance for in front of each inch number 
the foot number is shown. Cases strongly made—insuring ser- 
vice. Top graduations—convenient to see. Tape Catalog B Free. 


Eugene Dietzgen Co. 


Manufacturers 


Measuring Tapes Surveying Instruments © Drawing Materials 


Chicago NewYork SanFrancisco New Orleans Toronto Pittsburgh Philadelphia 
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A Frame House at Bayside, New York. 
A “Field House’’ and Comfort Station. 


Suggestions for Treatment of Interiors. 


| 
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Ives Patent Window Stop 
Adjuster : 


Prevents Drafts, Dust and Window Rattling 


EAVY BED 


PATENTED 
The only stop adjuster made from one piece of 
metal with solid ribs and heavy bed thaz will not 
cup or turn in tightening the screw. 


Descriptive circular mailed on application 


THE H. B. IVES CO. 


Manufacturers of Builders’ Hardware 
NEW HAVEN CONN., U. S. A. 
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(WHEN KUHN PATENT \ 
FLOORING IS LAID 


You are on the safe side—you will make a larger 
profit, because your men can lay more of it ina 
day, and do a better job. The owner will profit, too, 
because he will get a better floor. 


See that Kuhn tongue and groove? 
The principle is scientifically correct. 
Let us send you a sample. 


THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO. 


1324 Beecher Street Indianapolis, Ind. 


Samson Spot Sash Cord 


Made of extra quality stock, carefully inspected 
and guaranteed free from the imperfections of 
braid and finish which destroy common cords 
so quickly. The Spots on the Cord, in 

any color, are our trade mark, 


used only with this extra 
quality. 

Samples and full informa- 
tion gladly sent. 


Samson Cordage Works 
Boston, Mass. 


Northrop’s Steel Ceilings 


Beam Ceilings and choice small patterns for 
Residences 


A large line suitable for Commercial Buildings, 
Schools, Churches, etc. 

A number of plain patterns, usually of Nos. 26 
and 28 gauge, to put up direct to the joists in 
factories, garages, etc. 

A line of sidings, brick and other patterns, for 
exterior use. 

Tilings of Heavy Stamped Steel for Bathrooms 
and Kitchens. 

Send for our catalogue and quotations. 


NORTHROP, COBURN & DODGE CO. 
43 Cherry St., New York: 
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“Stueeo Coated frame residence’? from July Building 


Age. Geo. J. Hardway, architect. 


“The shingles of the roof were dipped 10” in Cabot’s 
Shingle Stain before being laid, and they were given a 
brush coat when the house was finished. The stucco 
finish received two coats of Cabot’s Stucco Stain.” 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


They have been the standard for more than twenty-five 
years, and are specified by nine-tenths of the architects, 
who know them from experience. Their colors are soft, 
rich and beautiful, and guaranteed fast. Their vehicle is 
Creosote, which thoroughly preserves the wood, and they 
contain no kerosene or other cheapener. Why experiment 
with unknown stains, when you are sure of Cabot’s? 


Cabot’s Stucco Stains 


are the only artistic cement finishes. They give soft, 
natural coloring effects, without covering the surface with 
a painty coating. They are also cheaper than coatings 
and easier to apply, and they cannot crack or peel. 


You can get Cabot’s goods all over the country. 
Send for samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists BOSTON, MASS. 
1133 Broadway, New York. 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 


Cabot’s Brick Stains, ‘‘Quilt’’? Conservo Wood Preservative, Damp- 
proofing, etc. 
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Section of Outside Wall of House, Showing Wool 
Between Studding. 


Mineral Wool for Building 


Mineral Wool has superseded all other materials 
used for similar building purposes because it does “a 
ereat work at little expense.” A house lined with 
Mineral Wool has an_ indestructible, fire-proof and 
vermin-proof guard; it protects the entire household. 
In the winter time it keeps the cold air out, facilitating 
proper heating and economy in fuel. In the summer it 
keeps the heat out. 

This material, being of fibrous, inelastic composition, 
acts as a deadener and muffles all sound. It is con- 
sidered the best insulator material on the market, mak- 
ing it a perfect refrigerating machine. 

Mineral Wool makes life-long friends of all its users. 
If you are skeptical as to its power, let us demonstrate. 
We can prove all claims. Write us to-day. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co. 


280 Madison Ave., New York 


(Cor. 40th St.) 
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Section of Sound-Preof and Fire-Proof Partition. 
Can be used for outside walls also. 


Please quote Burtpine AcE when writing to advertisers 


Pat 
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A Frame House at Bayside, New York 


Treatment of Exterior Involves Striking Fea- 
tures—Interior Arrangement Out of Ordinary 


HE home of the suburbanite is usually of 
such architectural treatment as to command 
more than passing attention on the part of 

the architect and builder, and the subject of the 


extending across the front and is supported by sub- 
stantial columns of cylindrical form. There is also 
at the right a pergola, through which rises partially 
exposed to view from foundation to cap, a broad, 


View in the Living Room of the Residence of Mr. Arthur Swann at Bayside, New York 


comments which follow is no exception to this 
assertion. The design is unique in its conception 
and its external treatment involves a long sloping 
roof which, broken with a double tier of dormer 
windows, sweeps down over the broad veranda 


brick chimney. Its mate at the rear appears just 
above the inclosed sleeping porch which is directly 
over the “den.” These are features which hold the 
eye of the interested architect and builder when 
approaching the house from the front, and which 
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Front Elevation Showing “Den” Extension—Scale 3/32 In. to the Foot 
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Elevation of Cup- 

board in the Kit- 

chen—Scale % In. 
to the Foot 


Partial Elevation of 
Pantry Dresser—Scale 
¥% In. to the Foot 
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First Floor Plan—Scale 1/16 In. to the Foot 


mee (Right) Elevation Showing ‘‘Den” and Sleeping Porch Windows-Seale 3/32 
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Second Floor Plan—Scale 1/16 In. to the Foot 


Plans, Elevations and Details of a Frame House at Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 
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give to it an individuality highly creditable to the 
architect responsible for the conception. 

The arrangement of rooms is decidedly out of 
the ordinary. Leaving the broad porch, the visitor 
enters from the vestibule into a reception hall prac- 
tically square in size and having at the front a cozy 
nook lighted by a double window. The stairs are 
of the combination type and rise from the recep- 
tion hall three steps to a broad landing, which is 
also reached by a similar number of steps from 
the kitchen hall. From the landing the stairs turn 
at right angles to the left and bring one to a second 
broad landing lighted by an outside window, and the 
flight, then turning to the right, brings one to the 
hall on the second floor in the center of the house. 

At the right of the reception hall and communi- 
cating with it through a buttressed opening, is the 
living room, the striking feature of which is the 
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another in the “Den,” which is at the right of the 
dining room and communicates with it through 
casement doors on either side of the fireplace. 

The kitchen is located at the rear directly beyond 
the reception hall and at the left of the dining room 
with which it communicates through a well-equipped 
butler’s pantry. The kitchen has a separate chim- 
ney for the range, and the wash trays and sink 
are placed under one of the side windows where they 
receive ample light. The refrigerator occupies a 
space directly off the kitchen and is lighted by an 
outside window. 

There is an entrance to the kitchen at grade and 
from it the cellar is reached by a flight of stairs di- 
rectly under the main flight to the second floor. 

In the second story are four sleeping rooms and 
bathroom. A feature worthy of special mention 
in this connection is the separate toilet which im- 


A Frame House at Bayside, Long Island, N. Y.—Architect George J. Hardway, New York City 


massive stone fireplace and chimney breast, a view 
of which is afforded by the picture upon the first 
page of this article. At the left of the fireplace 
are seen the bookcases with high window above, and 
in the background to the left is a glimpse of the 
dining room with its brick-faced fireplace with 
“summer piece” in position. Another feature of 
the living room is its beam ceiling. 

Beyond the living room is the dining room with 
its bay-window and fireplace as already noted. One 
of the pictures presented herewith represents a view 
in the dining room looking toward the china closet, 
and showing through the partially opened case- 
ment door, the desk and bookcase in the “Den.” At 
the extreme left is the other door leading into the 
“Den,” while at the extreme right is a glimpse of 
the fireplace in the living room. 

Backing the fireplace in the dining room is 


mediately adjoins the bathroom. The sleeping 
room at the rear has an open fireplace and it is 
from this chamber that the sleeping porch is reached 
through double casement doors. Each sleeping 
room has a commodious clothes closet and in the 
hall near the bathroom door is a linen closet. 

The foundation walls of the house are of concrete, 
composed of one part cement and five parts coarse 
gravel and sharp sand. The cellar has a floor of 
concrete 4 in. thick. The chimneys are built of hard- 
burned brick set in lime and cement mortar. The 
flues have terra cotta lining extending from the 
bottom to the top. . 

The floor of the front porch, or as it may be more 
strictly termed “veranda,” is of concrete 4 in. thick, . 
resting on a cinder base, with a 1-in. layer of Port- 
land cement as a top dressing. 

Of the framing members, the sills are 4 x 6 in. 
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with girder 6 x 6 in. The sills are halved and 
spiked together at the corners and supported on 
Acme columns with iron caps and bases. The first 
and second floor joists are 2 x 10 in. and those of 
the third floor 2 x 8 in., all spaced 16-in. on centers. 
They are doubled under partitions and around open- 
ings for stairs, chimneys, etc., and with headers and 
trimmers hung in stirrup irons. The studs and 
plates are 2 x 4 in. and the rafters 2 x 6 in., also 
spaced 16 in. on centers. The floor joists of the 
porch decks are 2 x 8 in., spaced 16 in. on centers. 
All framing is diagonally braced with 2 x 4-in. 
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tion of the kitchen and the pantry are double. The 
sub-floor consists of % x 6-in. spruce boards, laid 
diagonally, over which is a finish floor of oak par- 
quetry. The floors of the kitchen and pantry are 
7% x 2%-in. matched maple. The floors of the 
second story are of % x 2%%-in. face edge-grain 
North Carolina pine, while the floor of the third 
story is 4-in. North Carolina pine. 

The finish of the living room, reception hall and 
stairs is of % x 434-in. oak, with molded cap. The 
dining room is finished in birch treated in imita- 
tion of mahogany. The finish of the kitchen is of 
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Detail of Wainscot- 
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Elevation of Casement Doors and Open Fireplace in the 
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Miscellaneous Constructive Details of a Frame House at Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 


pieces cut in between studs, and floor joists are 
braced with 14% x 2-in. herringbone bridging. 

The exterior framing is covered with % x 8 -in. 
matched and surfaced spruce boards laid diagonally, 
over which are 22-in. cedar shingles exposed 9 in. to 
the weather. 

All roofs are covered with 16-in. cedar shingles 
exposed 4 in. to the weather. 

All outside finish, corner boards, casings, mold- 
ings, exposed rafters, pergola members, etc., are of 
No. 1 cypress. The porch ceilings are laid with 
cypress ceiling strips having 214-in. face. The 
porch columns are of the lock-joint type, made by 
the Hartmann-Sanders Co., Chicago, II. 

The floors of the first-story rooms with the excep- 


cypress, and the same material is used for the finish 
of the third story. 

The doors, with the exception of the front en- 
trance.are 1%4 in. thick and of the five cross-panel 
type. The window sashes are of white pine 13% in. 
thick and the French windows are 134 in., rabbetted 
and hinged at the side. 

All exterior woodwork received a priming coat 
and then two coats of white lead and oil paint. The 
ceiling of the porch was finished with a coat of 
bleached shellac and two coats of varnish. The 
front door was finished with spar varnish. 

The shingles of the roof and the sides of the house 
were dipped in Cabot’s silver gray shingle stain and 
afterward received a brush coat. All interior trim 
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received four coats of pure flat white finish. The 
white wood and birch were fumed and stained ma- 
hogany, and then given three coats of rubbing var- 
nish, which was finished with pumice stone and 
water. The white cement tile of the bathroom was 
given three coats of “Superior” white enamel, over 
one coat of flat “Jap-a-Lac.” The exterior of the 
bath tub was finished in the same manner. 

The bathroom equipment consists of modern 
plumbing fixtures, the lavatory being of oval ped- 
estal style, 22 x 33 in. in size and of enameled iron. 
The tub is of the rolled rim iron enameled type, 514 
ft. in length and provided with claw feet. The 
toilet immediately adjoining the bathroom has a 
syphon water-closet of vitreous china with ma- 
hoganized birch seat and cover. The servants’ 
bathroom on the third floor is fitted with a 4 ft. 
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all fixtures as well as to the heater and laundry 
stove. A sill cock is provided at the front and rear 
of the house with a shut-off in the basement. 

The attractive suburban home here illustrated 
and described is known as “Greenwood Lodge” and 
was built for Arthur Swann, Odell Avenue, Bayside, 
Long Island, N. Y., in accordance with plans pre- 
pared by Architect George J. Hardway, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Decorative and Enduring Qualities of Cypress 


A wood that is beautiful, workable and lasting is 
sure to be valued by architects, carpenters, and cabi- 
net-makers, for these three qualities are not always 
found combined. Such a wood as this is cypress— 


A Frame House at Bayside, Long Island, N. Y.—View in Dining Room Looking Toward the “Den” with 
the Living Room at Right 


6-in. enameled iron tub and an enameled iron wash- 
stand measuring 18 x 20 in. The water-closet is of 
the same style as that already mentioned. In the 
basement is a wash-down water-closet with an oak 
seat and cover. 

The sink in the kitchen is of enameled iron with 
flat rim and measures 20 x 30 in. in size. 

The house is heated by a hot-water system with 
bronzed radiators, the boiler used being of the 
Richardson & Boynton make. All pipes supplying 
radiators above the first floor are run in partitions 
and are covered with heavy asbestos. The boiler 
and all basement pipes have magnesia covering. 

Water and gas pipes were carried in from the 
street 5 ft. below grade. A main shut-off for water 
is located just inside the front wall of the house in 
the basement and from this are carried %4-in. gal- 
vanized iron water pipes to supply cold water to 


hence its wide renown and popularity to-day. Yet 
there are still many home-makers who are not fa- 
miliar with all of its virtues, and a few words upon 
the nature and usefulness of this adaptable mate- 
rial may prove of timely interest to those who con- 
template the building or remodeling of a home. 

Cypress should not be used indiscriminately; it 
need not be employed where cheaper woods might 
acceptably serve. Yet it is coming more and more 
to be chosen in places where “‘good enough” lumber 
is not so much the object as permanent investment 
value. For cypress adds so definitely to the value 
of a structure that builders prefer it for many 
purposes in place of other woods. 

If one does not wish to use it solid, one can em- 


- ploy it as a sort of preserving veneer for the in- 


terior trim, shutting out from woods that are less 
durable the elements of destruction and safeguard- 
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ing them from decay. Likewise applying the “ex- 
terior veneer” principle, every builder may insure 
his work against rot and other forms of deteriora- 
tion by “veneering” the house with cypress—which 
means using it for all outside woodwork. It is the 
exposed woodwork that bears the brunt of the at- 
tack, and the wise general masses his greatest de- 
fensive forces at the exposed posts. 

The safety of the building, however, is not as- 
sured by using cypress for this purpose only. There 
are other places that should be guarded. The chief 
one is where the frame structure joins the founda- 
tion—the sills or bearing plates. These rest on the 
cold, damp material of which the foundation is 
made. They serve as the super-foundation of a 
frame building. 


Weight of Building Carried on the Sills 


The entire weight of the building is carried by 
these sills. There are many points of contact be- 
tween the sills and the studding, each one of which 
is a point of attack for destroying fungi, says Ar- 
thur S. Devose in a recent issue of The Craftsman. 
The foundation usually transmits the necessary 
moisture to feed the fungi, and the result is de- 
terioration, slow at first, but more rapid as the de- 
stroying agent strengthens its hold. 

Destruction of wood at this point is commonly 
attributed to ‘“‘dry-rot”—a somewhat misleading 
term, for utter absence of moisture or complete sub- 
mersion in it renders wood impervious to decay. 
Certain wood-destroying fungi thrive with a mini- 
mum of moisture and where they secure a foothold 
“dry-rot” is said to have set in. Cypress is rela- 
tively impervious to rot influences, and for this rea- 
‘gon is recommended by its historic achievements 
for duty at all exposed points. 

The extra cost of the absolutely necessary quan- 
tity of cypress for a house—its cost being some- 
what higher than many woods—is almost negligible. 
If cypress is specified and included in the estimate, 
it means usually only a slight difference in price, 
sometimes none at all. Here are actual figures: 


Amount Required for the Sills 


Take an ordinary house with, say, 150 ft. of outer 
wall. Using one piece of 2 x 12 and one piece of 2 
x 10 for a box sill, it would require 550 ft. of lum- 
ber for the sills. If it was necessary to pay as 
much as $20 a thousand feet more for the cypress, 
the cost of the whole building would be increased 
only $11. Surely that is a very small premium to 
pay for insurance against the necessity of putting 
in a new super-foundation for the entire structure, 
repair work that would cost several hundred dollars 
plus untold inconvenience. 

Thousands of builders, however, have begun to 
use cypress for exterior woodwork as a matter of 
economy. They consider it the best investment 
they can make. For interior woodwork it meets 
with greater competition, as many other woods will 
give ample length of service where not exposed to 
weather. But the advent of the “sugi’’ finish, which 
gives the world-famous Japanese “driftwood” ef- 
fects, has added to the natural virtues and interest- 
ing grain of cypress the possibility of strikingly 
decorative beauty. This is secured in a simple man- 
ner. The surface of the wood to which it is to be 
applied is charred with a gasoline torch and the 
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charred portions brushed away with a steel brush. 
Cypress is being used, moreover, in increasingly 
large quantities for greenhouses; in fact, it has 
almost a monopoly of that trade. It is also becom- 
ing popular for pergolas, sleeping porches, rustic 
siding, arbors, trellises and other uses where the 
wood is exposed to alternate extremes of tempera- 
ture and moisture. For such purposes its rot-proof 
qualities have made it the general favorite. 
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Working Unit Stress for Structural Timbers 


This table gives working unit stresses for struc- 
tural timbers used in dry locations, and is compiled 
in the main from material furnished by the Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. Other values 
of unit stresses for use in the various formulas will 
be found in the same table. The unit bending 
stress may be taken from the table, according to the 
kind of timber used. 


Working Unit Stresses for Structural Timbers Used 
in Dry Locations 


| BENDING CoMPRESSION 
Species of Timber Parallel 
Stress in Horizontal to Grain Perpen- 
Extreme Shear “Short dicular 
Fibre, Stress, Columns,” to Grain, 
| Lbs. Sq. In. | Lbs. Sq. In. | Lbs, Sq. In. | Lbs. Sq. In. 
| 
*Fir, Douglas 
Dense grade. ...... 5.2.0: 1,600 100 1,200 350 
Sound grade: 32 5.22 5..0 1,300 85 900 300 
Hemlock, Eastern......... 1,000 70 700 300 
Hemlock, Western......... 1,300 75 900 300 
Qalete at AG carter + eae 1,400 125 900 400 
Pine, Eastern White....... 900 80 700 250 
Pine) Norway). vc. aes 1,100 85 800 300 
*Pine, Southern yellow ‘ 
Dense grade..........:. 1,600 125 1,200 350 
Sound grade............ 1,300 85 | 900 300 
SDLUCE SA cine n ee 900 70 600 200 
Pamarack:.\f Gina csecile sie 1,200 95 900 350 


*The safe working stresses given in this table are for timbers with defects limited 
according to the sections on defects in the rules of the Southern Pine Association for 
Select Structural Material. ‘‘Dense’’ Southern yellow pine and “dense’’ Douglas Fir 
should also conform to the other requirements of this rule. ‘‘Sound’’ Southern yellow 
pine and “sound Douglas fir require no additional qualifications, whereas the other 
species should, in addition to being graded for defects, have all pieces of exceptionally 
low density for the species, excluded. 


Cottages of Reinforced Concrete Built in 
Four Hours 


Attractive summer cottages of reinforced con- 
crete are being constructed so rapidly on the shore 
of Lake Erie, near Cleveland, Ohio, that approxi- 
mately only four hours are said to be required to 
erect one. Steel faced “‘forms,”’ which can be quick- 
ly put up or taken down, are used for the founda- 
tion, floor, walls, partitions and roof, which are of 
“poured”? concrete construction. The concrete is 
discharged into these “forms” from the mixer by 
means of an inclined adjustable trough, the ag- 
gregate being conveyed up the trough by metal 
paddles arranged endless-chain fashion and then is 
chuted through a spout to the point required. After 
the forms are removed, the interior surface is 
smoothed and subsequently painted. 

The cottages are one story in height and occupy 
an area of 35 ft. in length by 21 ft. in width. The 
walls are 4 in. thick and the ceilings are 9 ft. high. 
A flat parapetted roof is covered with earth which 
serves as an insulator against the heat of the sun. 

The floor plan of each home provides for a large 
living room so arranged that it may be subdivided 
should necessity arise; a bed chamber, kitchen and 
toilet room. 
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A “Field House” and Comfort Station 


A Design Well Adapted for a Small Park—Details 


of Construction with Reference to the Plumbing 


ers in many Middle Western cities the small 

parks, squares and triangles under their juris- 
diction have been improved by the erection of in- 
expensive comfort stations, the providing of sani- 
tary facilities for men and women being a distinct 
benefit to the public and reflecting no little credit 
on the designers. Buildings of this character com- 
bine features of interest to the builder, and a 
knowledge of the requirements should be of mate- 
rial assistance to the individual in the preparation 
of plans and specifications. The presentation of the 


[es in ms the activities of Park Commission- 


Fig. 1—Photographic Perspective View 


following data is an opportunity for the progres- 
sive contractor to bring before the proper authori- 
ties in his home city the advantages and low cost 
of erecting similar buildings wherever needed. 
The Park Commissioners of Herrington’s Island 
Park in Geneva, Ill., a town of 2500 population, 
have recently completed the construction of a field 
house and comfort station on the banks of the beau- 
tiful Fox River, the work being an interesting ex- 
ample of what the contractor in the country town 
is called upon to execute for a sum approximating 
$5,500. The location of the building was an addi- 
tional inducement for the architect to design a 


structure that would enable visitors to obtain a 
splendid view of the surroundings and enjoy the 
cool breezes in summer, besides providing a struc- 
ture that would be a shelter against rain storms 
and a convenient place where meetings may be held. 
Should firework displays be held at any time there 
is little danger of fire, as asphalt shingles have been 
used in covering the roof. 

The subject of this article is an attractive one- 
story building designed along conservative archi- 
tectural lines and including many interesting con- 
structive features. In the first picture there is pre- 


Showing Front and Side of the Building 


sented a general view of the west and south sides 
of the building taken from the bank of the river. 
The exterior treatment involves the use of face 
brick and stucco which harmonize with the asphalt 
shingles. The architectural lines are enhanced by 
the dormers on the east and west sides. A wide 
terrace having three arched openings gives access 
to a spacious loggia. On the south side is the en- 
trance to the boys’ toilet rooms, the door being con- 
cealed by the outer walls. In the third picture the 
rear of the building is shown. At the extreme left 
are seen a number of barricades resting against 
the terrace. These were provided by the contractor 
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for use in winter for closing the entrances to the 
loggia. They are of light construction, made of 
plank, and may be stored during the summer. 

The second picture illustrates a detail view of the 
front terrace, the wall of which has been arranged 
so that ornamental urns may be placed at con- 
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ing the cooler evenings and especially for marsh- 
mallow bakes and other summer diversions of this 
character. This picture also presents an idea of 
the roof construction, showing the rafters and the 
belly-rod truss beneath the dormer. The door to 
the left of the fireplace leads to the girls’ toilet 


venient points. The windows light the boys’ and room. The closet compartments in this section are 
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E Section Through Main Wall—Scale 4% In. to 
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The floor plan (above) shows 


the position of the rooms for 
boys and girls, also the respec- 


tive toilet rooms equipped with 


modern plumbing fixtures. The 
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The foundation plan to the 


right shows various measure- 


ments and the run of the soil 


pipe—Scale 3/64 in. to the foot. 
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A “Field House” and Comfort Station—Plans and Detail 


shown in the fifth picture presented in this article. 

The building, including the terraces, is 68 ft. 
wide and 75 ft. 6 in. long, and the distance from the 
of the loggia looking toward the front terrace and finished grade to the apex of the roof is 30 ft. The 
the river beyond. On the right side will be ob- terraces on either side run the full width of the 
served a large fireplace, which is useful besides be- building and are 14 ft. wide. They are joined by a 
ing ornamental. It is brought into commission dur- loggia 41 ft. long by 31 ft. 8 in. wide, the loggia 


girls’ toilet rooms, the entrance to the latter from 
the loggia being revealed through one of the arched 
openings. The fourth picture shows a general view 


i” 
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being so arranged that the summer breezes will 
sweep through to the far terrace from off the river. 

Running parallel with and on either side of the 
loggia are the boys’ and girls’ toilet rooms, the ar- 
rangement in each case consisting of a large outer 
room and a smaller toilet room. The sections hous- 
ing the plumbing fixtures measure 16 ft. square, 
while the outer rooms measure approximately 16 
ft. wide by 28 ft. long. 

Access to the toilet rooms is made possible from 
either the loggia or the exterior of the building, 
the outside entrances being concealed by brick 
walls. A stone slab built into each wall denotes 
_ whether it is the girls’ or the boys’ section. Each 
room is lighted by four windows, four to each side 
of the building, making sixteen windows in all. The 
equipment in the girls’ toilet room consists of four 
closets and three lavatories, while the boys are pro- 
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The cement floors of the loggia, the terraces and 
terrace steps have a %4-in. finish of one part Port- 
land cement, two parts coarse sand and 5 lb. of 
master builders’ red concrete hardener to every 
bag of cement. This hardener was used to reduce 
the glare of the finished concrete and also to har- 
monize with the face brick work. The aggregate 
was thoroughly mixed until uniform in color, suffi- 
cient water being added to thoroughly saturate the 
mixture. For the finish a dry mixture consisting of 
one part master builders’ red concrete hardener 
and one part Portland cement was mixed to an even 
color and sprinkled evenly over the surface. This 
was floated in thoroughly and well troweled. A sec- 
ond troweling was given the surface after it had 
set sufficiently to finish hard and smooth. For safe- 
guarding the floor, it was specified that after the 
top surface had set the contractor cover it with 


A “Field House’ and Comfort Station Fig. 2—A Detail of the Front Terrace 


vided with four urinals, three closets and two lava- 
tories, as well as a slop sink. 

All foundation walls and piers are of concrete, 
consisting of one part Portland cement and six 
parts gravel of medium size, with footings 1 ft. 4 
in. The exterior surfaces of all walls above grade 
and above the finished floor lines are troweled 
smooth with cement plaster. 

The floor of the building and terraces is of con- 
crete 4 in. thick, resting on a 6-in. bed of cinders. 
A cement base is built around the loggia and ce- 
ment steps for the terraces and exterior toilet en- 
trances. The proportions of the aggregate for con- 
crete are the same as those in the foundation work. 
The floors in the toilet rooms and their communi- 
cating steps have a 34-in. cement finish, composed 
of one part Portland cement and two parts sand. 


a uniform layer of non-staining soft wood sawdust 
or shavings. This was not applied until experiment 
showed the surface hard enough to prevent the cov- 
ering from scratching or injuring the finish. The 
surface was kept wet for no less than five days. 

The terrace floors are graded to a 4-in. pitch and 
brick drips are provided in the terrace walls. Stone 
was used throughout for the terrace copings and 
for the 5-in. fireplace mantel. 

All brick walls backing up face brick and interior 
brick walls in the toilet rooms are built of first 
quality hard burned common Illinois brick, with 
struck joints. The bricks are laid in solid joints 
of tempered lime mortar, every seventh course be- 
ing a header course. 

The exterior surfaces of all walls, the fireplace, 
the chimney above the roof and all loggia walls are 
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finished with a rough face, wire cut Arcadians 
mixture brick, all face brick being laid in regular 
bond with %-in. uniform raked black joint. Face 
brick is used for the copings on the walls conceal- 
ing the toilet entrances. The face brick walls are 
extended to a height of 8 ft., above which point are 
hollow tile and stucco work. The outside brick walls 
are 13 in. thick. Window sills inside and out are 
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course is carried inside and out, with stucco on com- 
mon brick between. 

The walls above the brick work are of 12 in. 
“Natco” hollow tile, laid in tempered mortar. The 
partition walls between the outer and inner toilet 
rooms are 8 in. thick and built of hollow tile. The 
ceilings of the toilet rooms and the soffits of the 
building and dormers are covered with expanded 
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A “Field House’ and Comfort Station—Elevations and a Detail of the Roof Truss 


built of brick. The edge of the roof extends 3 ft. 
beyond the exterior walls. 

The chimney and fireplace are of face brick, and 
the flues are lined with cement plaster. The chim- 
ney is capped with 5 in. of cement and is lined and 
floored with firebrick laid in fire clay. The fire- 
place is 10 ft. wide and 4 ft. high. 

The inner circle of the arched openings is 3 ft. 6 
in. in diameter, over which a face brick soldier 


metal lath. Six inches of stucco is provided above 
the brickwork over the windows. The ceilings and 
soffits and all walls outside and inside above face 
brick are plastered two coat work. 

The plates in the hollow tile wall are 2 x 6 in. 
and the bolts are 5 in., 18 in. long, and placed 10 
ft. on centers. The rafters are 2 x 6 in., placed 16 
in. on centers, with braces and collar ties. The 
four hip rafters are 2 x 10 in. and the ridge is 2 x 8 
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in. The collar ties spanning the width of the build- 
ing above the belly-rod trusses are 2 x 6 in. The 
Yg, x 6 in. ties shown in the sectional elevation are 
nailed to every fourth rafter. Dormer rafters are 
2 x 4 in., placed 16 in. on centers. 

In the attic space over the toilet rooms are two 
6 x 6 in. posts supporting the hip rafters, placed 8 
ft. apart, the posts extending to a height of 12 ft. 
above the finished ceiling line of the toilet rooms. 
These posts are also 8 ft. distant from the 8 x 8 in. 
posts forming part of the belly-rod trusses. 

The belly-rod trusses extend the entire width of 
the loggia beneath the dormers and are 32 ft. 8 in. 


Fig. 4—View in Loggia Looking Toward the Front Terrace 
with the River Beyond 
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built of %g-in. M & V pine, the doors being of the 
same material. 

All exterior woodwork received two coats of 
white paint after priming. The surfaces of sheet 
metal work, plumbing pipes and window gratings 
have one coat of zinc white mineral paint mixed 
with boiled linseed oil and two coats of white lead 
paint. The pulley stiles received one coat of boiled 
linseed oil when the frames were primed and one 
coat when the finish was applied. All interior doors, 
sash, toilet partitions, etc., have two coats of white 
lead paint. 

The closet compartments are 4 ft. wide, 5 ft. long 
and 6 ft. high. Connections for water supply are 
made with the city water main about 50 ft. north- 
east of the building. A 2-in. galvanized iron pipe 
is run to a 24-in. manhole in a corner of the girls’ 
toilet room, where the piping and valves are ex- 
posed. From the 2-in. water main proper connec- 
tions are made to the various fixtures. All plumb- 
ing fixtures are of types made by the Standard San- 
itary Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The lavatories are equipped with self-closing 


Fig. 5—Closet Compartments in the Girls’ Toilet Room 


A “Field House” and Comfort Station—Various Pictures of Interest to the Builder 


long. The 8 x 8 in. posts at either end are joined 
by an 8 x 10 in. beam securely braced at each end 
with two 2 x 6 in. pieces, the 2 x 6 in. ties being 
carried to the wall plates. The distance between 
the 8 x 10 and the low point of the 1 in. belly: rod 
is 18 in., and this is reinforced by a 6 x 6 securely 
fastened to the rod by a steel plate. Where the rod 
joins the truss at the top of the posts it is securely 
held in place by a steel plate equipped with washers 
and nuts. 

The roof is sheathed with % x 6 in. No. 2 pine 
boards laid close together, which, with the dormers, 
are covered with Barrett’s ‘‘Tyle-Like” slate colored 
asphalt shingles exposed 4 in. to the weather. 

The doors throughout the building are of types 
made by the Curtis Door & Sash Co., Chicago, III. 
The outside toilet doors measure 3 x 7 ft. x 1% in., 
and the closet compartment doors are 7% in. thick, 
of the same length and width. Toilet partitions are 


nickel-plated faucets. The urinal stalls are built of 
slate and the urinals are operated by an intermit- 
tent self-operating tank. The closets are equipped 
with galvanized iron low-down tanks, painted white, 
and seats which automatically flush the bowl when 
released after use. 

The soil and waste pipes are of extra heavy cast 
iron with hub joints. The plumbing system is 
vented and revented, as shown on the accompanying 
floor plans. The water closets and urinals have 4-in. 
wastes and the rest of the fixtures 2-in. wastes. The 
vent stacks continued through the roof are flashed 
and covered with sheet lead, leaving an air space 
between the lead and the cast-iron pipe. 

The wastes from the building are carried through 
a 4-in. cast-iron main to a heavy concrete catch- 
basin located near the building. From the catch- 
basin a vitrified tile sewer makes connection to the 
city septic tank. 
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The building is wired for electric lighting in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. 

The plans and specifications of the building were 
prepared by Frank B. Gray, 1251 Otis Building, 
Chicago, Ill., who places the cost of the structure at 
$5,445. The general contractors executing the work 
were Wilson Bros. of Geneva, III. 


Liquids for Use in the Drafting Room 


A liquid may be obtained which enables blue 
print copies to be made of letters, printed pages 
from books, heavier grades of tissue drawings, etc. 
It may be applied to many articles of this kind 
from which blue print copies could not otherwise 
be made, as the application renders them trans- 
parent, without in any way damaging the article 
itself, beyond a slight coloring and stiffening of 
the paper. If this is objectionable it may be re- 
moved by applying gasolene to the paper. This 
cuts out the oil left by the liquid, and restores the 
article to its original condition. 

The application of this non-inflammable com- 
pound to pencil drawings on cloth or paper will 
render these drawing materials transparent, and 
blue prints may be made in electric frames at the 
same speed as from ink tracings. This eliminates 
the old pencil lay-out and reduces the cost of labor 
and material in preparing drawings from 30 per 
cent to 50 per cent, depending upon the extent to 
which the idea is carried out. Brief directions for 
the preparation of these direct pencil drawings are 
given below. 

(a) Drawings on cloth or paper should be made 
with the “HB” or ‘2-H” grade of pencils, the 
former for the heavy view lines and shading and 
the latter for the finer and dimension lines. 

(b) The drawing when completed should be laid 
face down on a clean table and the liquid applied 
by a brush which will transparentize the drawing 
and grip the pencil lines. The drawing should then 
be thoroughly coated on face side and dried be- 
tween blotters; care should be taken to see that 
any excess solution is blotted from the surfaces. 

(c) The solution protects the drawing from 
smudging of the pencil lines and successful erasing 
of any considerable portion of the drawing can 
only be done with benzine and a soft cloth. When 
new views are laid in on such cleaned portions, the 
solution should be applied to both sides of the draw- 
ing, the same as the original application. 

(d) The completed drawings may be handled the 
same as ink tracings and blue printed at the same 
speed but are more durable for records as they are 
water-proof and do not wrinkle. 

As regards the transparentizing solution. It has 
no objectionable odor; does not evaporate after ap- 
plication; does not require heating before applica- 
tion; will have no deteriorating effect on cloth, 
paper or any materials to which it may be applied. 
It is entirely safe to handle, is not gummy and does 
not require the addition of alcohol or similar mate- 
rials from time to time to prevent gumming. 

In addition to its use as outlined above it is in- 
dispensable in the drawing room for the following 
named purposes. 
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Old or soiled tracings may be thoroughly cleaned 
and transparentized by applying this solution to 
both sides with a soft cloth and drying with blot- 
ters or cloth. 

Sepia negative prints on cloth or paper, and 
black or brown line positive prints from Sepias, 
may be transparentized and blue prints secured in 
the same time as required for making prints from 
ink tracings. 

Printed or typewritten matter, either original or 
carbon copies may be transparentized and blue 
prints secured at the same speed as from ink trac- 
ings, which makes it invaluable for the preparation 
of specifications, which it is desirable to produce in 
blue print form. 

The liquid may be applied to tracings damaged 
by water and the difficulty in securing prints from 
such tracings may be overcome. 

Another useful article to a drafting room may 
be secured in the way of a liquid to repair holes in 
tracing cloth. It will repair any torn spots, and 
will cause holes almost %4 in. in diameter to en- 
tirely disappear from the tracing, by forming a 
coating where the hole formerly was. Ink may be 
used directly over the hole or on any of the re- 
paired spots without danger of spreading over the 
cloth. 

A number of concerns now manufacture liquids 
which will remove all errors from tracings. These 
solutions will not rot the cloth nor cause the same 
to deteriorate, but leave the surface of the cloth in 
its original condition. Directions as follows: 

Saturate a small soft clean rag with a few drops 
and apply to the lines to be erased by a gentle rapid 
rubbing until the erasure is complete. Then with 
a dry clean rag apply benzine until all traces of the 
ink are gone. Never rub hard or use a hard cloth. 

Stains from fruit, coffee, etc., may also be re- 
moved from paper, clothing or fingers by one of 
these solutions. 
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Suggestions for Treatment of Interiors 


In the issues of the paper since May we have pre- 
sented each month four pages of well-executed en- 
gravings carrying suggestions for modern door 
and doorway treatment, together with designs of 
lighting fixtures and door hardware appropriate 
to the present tendency in these lines. 

In the present issue and beginning on the facing 
page we show a series of excellent interiors with 
varied styles of finish all calculated to prove of sug- 
gestive value to the architect, the builder and the 
interior decorator. . 

The series includes dining rooms, living rooms 
and staircase hall, the treatment in some instances 
representing the very latest vogue in this line. 

On the fourth page of the series are two views 
of an impressive entrance of a country home in one 
of the boroughs of Greater New York. The treat- 
ment about the doors is especially noticeable. 


> 


The old brick walls of a building which is being 
converted into a theater in Oakland, Cal., have been 
perforated by hammer and chisel, the little cavities 
thus made being intended to serve as a binder for 
the stucco surface. 
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An Interior View of a Living Room Showing Its Open Fireplace with Gas Logs and the Lighting 
of the Room by Means of Triple Windows 


Suggestions for Treatment of Interiors—Dining 


Room Showing Latest Scheme of Paneled Walls 
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A More Simple Scheme of Interior Treatment of Living Room with a Suggestion of the Stair Hall 
at the Right and the Cased Opening Leading to the Dining Room at the Left 


Suggestions for the Treatment of Interiors—A Dining Room Which Represents the Results of a 
Careful Study in Harmonizing Effects 
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Suggestions for the Treatment of Interiors—A Main Entrance and Stair Hall 
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‘The Steel Square and Roof Framing 


A Method Which May Be Regarded as an 
Excellent Key to the Use of the Steel Square 


By C. J. M. 


ject that it would seem superfluous to discuss 

the matter further; but there are a few points 

on which additional comment may not be considered 
out of place. It is generally conceded that the steel 
Square is a handy instrument to use in cutting the 
frame work of a roof, and especially if one has first 
learned how to cut the frame without it. How were 
all the roof frames cut before the steel square was 
invented? Everyone knows that there were many 
roofs framed before that time, and some of them at 
least show that the work was well done. There were 
certainly good roof framers in the days of our 
grandfathers who had some sure method of per- 
forming the work which they were called on to do. 
Instead of putting the steel square stumbling 
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Fig. 1—Method of Finding the Length of the 
and Hip or Valley Rafters 


Common 


steel square in his “kit,’”’ although he was far from 
being ignorant of its uses. The methods used by 
this man are simple and easy to understand, and 
may be shown clearly within the limits of a drawing 
board 18 x 24 in. in size. As this method is the 
very best key to the use of the steel square, it may 
be interesting to the young readers of THE BUILD- 
ING AGE. I will therefore present drawings illus- 
trative of these methods as I learned them and by 
practice proved them to be correct. 

Referring to Fig. 1, A-B-C-D represents a draw- 
ing board 18 in. wide and 24 in. long. I may say 
here, however, that there is no particular reason for 
having a board exactly this size, as its dimensions 
have no bearing on the work to be done, so that any 
board or number of boards put together for the 
occasion will serve the purpose so long as it is large 
enough and smooth enough to lay out the lines cor- 
rectly. Now, suppose we have an L-shaped roof to 
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Fig. 2—Diagram of Roof with Six Hips and One Valley 


The Steel Square and Roof Framing—By “J. C. M.” 


block in the way of the young carpenter, why not 
teach him the old method of doing the work? In- 
stead of telling him that the length of the common 
rafter on the blade and the run on the tongue gives 
the mark for the cut of jack rafters to fit againsy 
hip or valley rafter, why not teach the young man 
how to make a plumb miter cut on a raking piece 
of timber, for that is exactly what it is? 

Now as to those old methods of roof framing, I 
expect the present-day carpenters have been puz- 
zling their brains so much with the figures for the 
cuts on the steel square that they have forgotten 
all about them, simple as they are. Now, the steel 
square is a capital instrument for those who know 
how to use it and know why they take certain fig- 
ures on the blade and tongue to obtain certain cuts. 
I have met very few who possess this knowledge, 
although I have known a man who could cut the 
frame of the most complicated roof and have all his 
lengths and cuts correct without such a thing as a 


frame with the ends hipped. The portion forming 
the “L” is considerably narrower than the main por- 
tion of the building, this making it necessary to use 
six hip rafters and one valley rafter, as shown in 
Fig. 2, which represents a plan of the roof. It 
makes no difference what may be the length or 
width of the roof—all that is necessary for our pur- 
pose is to know the rise of the roof per foot run. 
Again referring to Fig. 1, we have the triangle 
a-b-D, of which the side D-b (12 in.) represents 
1 ft. of run and the side D-a (8 in.) the rise for 
1 ft. of run. The side a-b (147/16 in.) represents 
the length of the rafter for each foot of run; and 
we know if we multiply 147/16 in. by the number 
of feet in the run of the rafter, or half the width 
of the roof, we will get the length of the rafter from 
the outside of the wall to the center of the ridge. 
If there are odd inches in the run add a fraction of 
the 147/16 in, corresponding to the fraction of a 
foot contained in the odd inches. For example, if 
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the run be 10 ft. 8 in., or 10 2/3 ft., multiply 14 7/16 
by 10 and add two-thirds of 14 7/16 in., which may 
be easily obtained by dividing the line a-b of Fig. 1 
into three equal parts, using a pair of dividers. The 
equivalent of any fraction of a foot may be obtained 
in this way. 

For obtaining the plumb and level cuts, set a 
bevel to the angle a for plumb cut and to the angle 
b for level cut. So much for the common rafter. 

In roofs of equal pitch on both sides of the hip 
the run or seat of the hip rafter stands at an angle 
of 45 deg. to the seat of the common rafter; in other 
words, it is the diagonal line of a square. 

Again referring to Fig. 1, we have the right angle 
triangle c-d-C, the sides of which forming the right 
angle at C are each 12 in., and the third side, c-d 
(17 in.), shows that 17 in. is the diagonal measure- 
ment of a foot square and, being so, is the equiva- 
lent in the run of the hip rafter for 1 ft. in the run 
of the common rafter. We have also in Fig. 1 the 
right angle triangle A-e-f, with a run 17 in. and a 
rise 8 in., which gives 18% in. as the length of the 
hip rafter for each foot of run of the common 
rafter. We may obtain the full length by the means. 
explained above in the case of the common rafter. 
It should be said that the figures given in connection 
with Fig. 1 are not mathematically correct but are 
sufficiently so for all practical purposes. 

In order to obtain the bevel for the cross-cut of 
jack rafters, proceed as follows: Fig. 3 shows the 
right angle triangle a-b-D of Fig. 1, which gives the 
level and plumb cuts of the common rafters. Draw 
the line c-d parallel to a-b to represent the thickness 
of the timber used. Square across from a to c; on 
the line D-b set off D-e equal to the thickness of the 
timber and draw the line e-f parallel to a-D. Con- 
nect c with f; then the line c-f is the cross-cut for 


Fig. 3—Method of Finding Cross Cut for Jack Rafters 
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the thickness of the timber and draw 7-7 parallel to 
e-A. Through m draw i-h; then the line 7-h is the 
cross-cut required. Set a bevel to the angle formed 
by g-h-t. 

In roofs where the rafters are allowed to project 
beyond the wall plate to form projecting eaves it is 
a mistake to consider the top of the wall plate the 
height of the wall. It is this consideration that 
affords occasion for the use of the so-called “‘work- 
ing line” and what a recent writer was pleased to 
call the “mathematical ridge.” The outside edge 
of the wall plate is not the point where the wall 
finishes and the roof begins, but rather where the 
plumb line cuts the back of the rafter. The length 
of the rafter should be laid off from this point. 
What remains of the plumb line above the wall plate 
or seat of the rafter should be considered as being 
added to the height of the wall. In this way we lay 
off the length of the rafter in the right place—from 
the outside of the wall to the ridge. An illustration 
of this is shown in Fig. 5, which needs no comment. 


X, {Plumb line above wall 
“4 plate added to height 
of wai//. 


Fig. 5—Showing How to Lay Off the Length of the Rafter 
in the Right Place 


Fig. 4—Method of Obtaining the Cross Cut on Hip and 
Valley Rafters 
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the jack rafters. Set a bevel to the angle formed 
by f-c-d. 

By a similar process we obtain the cross-cut on 
the hip or valley rafters where they fit against the 
ridge or against each other. Hip and valley rafters 
should always be measured on a line in the center 
of their thickness, the reason for which will be ex- 
plained as we proceed. 

In Fig. 4 we have the right angle triangle e-f-A 
of Fig. 1, only for convenience it is shown with the 
angle e pointing in the opposite direction; e-A 
(8 in.) gives the plumb cut and A-f (17 in.) gives 
the level cut of the hip or valley rafter. In this 
case we lay off g-e for the thickness of the timber 
and m-l the center line, parallel to e-f. Now square 
across g-e and lay off the distance A-j equal to half 


In Fig. 6 is shown the seat notch in the common 
rafter where it fits over the wall plate. It will be 
observed that there are 4 in. of the plumb line left 
standing above the seat line. This need not be fol- 
lowed in all cases; but whatever is here, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that it should be the same in all 
the rafters, as shown in Figs. 6, 7 and 8. In cutting 
the seat notch in the hip rafter after the length is 
laid off on the center line, as from m (Fig. 4) tod 
(Fig. 8), which shows the seat notch of a hip rafter, 
Square across at d and make the plumb line a-c. 
Back on the rafter half the thickness of the timber 
from a-c, draw another plumb line e-f, and upon this 
last line lay off the distance left plumb over the seat 
line on the common rafter and draw the seat line at 
right angles to it. Cut by the first plumb line a-c. 
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Fig. 7, I think, tells its own story and needs little 
explanation. 

It will be seen that d (Fig. 8) is the lower ex- 
tremity of the rafter. Square across at d and draw 
the plumb line e-f. Upon this lay off the proper 
height and draw the seat line. Now add to the seat 
line half the thickness of the timber f-g and draw 
the cutting plumb line a-c. In the case of a hip 
rafter like that shown at B (Fig. 2), the rafter is 
measured on the center line and the extreme height 
squared across, as at d (Fig. 9), and the plumb line 
e-f drawn. On each side of this line lay off half the 
thickness of the timber and draw the plumb lines 
a-b and g-h. On the line g-h lay off the proper 
height and mark the seat line. A bevel set at the 
angle formed by c-a-g gives the mark for the cut to 
fit against the wall plate. 

The valley rafter shown at A (Fig. 2) should be 
measured in the ordinary way and the seat notch 


oN 


Fig. 6—Seat Cut of Common Rafter 


Fig. 7—Seat Cut of Valley Rafter 
The Steel Square and Roof Framing—By “J. C. M.” 


made as shown in Fig. 7. The upper end, where it 
fits against the rafter B, is a square plumb cut. 
The measurement gives the length to the center of 
the rafter B; therefore, half the thickness of it must 
be taken off the rafter A—not off its length, but 
measured at right angles to the plumb cut. 

The length of all rafters is measured from the 
outside of the wall to the center of the ridge; there- 
fore, where a ridge board is used half its thick- 
ness measured at right angles to the plumb cut must 
be taken off all rafters butting against it. 

In explaining the use of the steel square, some 
would-be teachers use expressions which, if not 
misleading, are at least puzzling to the uninitiated. 
For example, “to obtain the cuts for cripples (jack 
rafters), take the length of the common rafter on 
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the blade and the run of the common rafter on the 
tongue, etc., etc.” 

Now, this run of the common rafter, to my mind, 
seems irrelevant to the work in hand. We are treat- 
ing the plane of the roof of which the backs of the 
jack rafters form a part. Why, then, go around the 
job looking for the figure on the tongue of the 
square when we have it right before our eyes? 
Now, it is not what a person says that counts so 
much as the manner in which he says it. If those 
who profess to know things and teach them to 
others would explain why this or that is thus, it 
would be better for those whom they wish to teach. 

Let us, for example, take a young man on the 
job with us to cut the frame of a roof. We will say 
that he is a pretty studious young fellow and very 
anxious to learn, but as yet knows nothing about 
the job only what he has learned from his own ob- 


Fig. 9—Showing the Rafter Marked for Thickness of Timber 
and Plumb Lines 


servation. We place a steel square in his hands, 
and say: 

“Here, start and cut those jack rafters.” 

We give him the figures on the square for the 
plumb and level cuts. Yes, he can understand that 
all right; the plumb and level cuts are square with 
each other. We give the figures for the cross-cut 
thus, “the length of the common rafter on the blade 
and the run of the common rafter on the tongue.” 
He takes the square in his hands, looks at it, then 
his mind’s eye falls upon the common rafter and the 
relation of its length to its run. 

“Hang it! The run of the common rafter is not 
at right angles to its length, and how am I to recon- 
cile that to my square? It may be right, but I don’t 
understand it.” 
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“No,” we say; ‘it certainly needs explanation be- 
fore you can be expected to understand it. But it 
is correct, all the same. Now, look here. You see 
this little diagram; it is just four lines of equal 
length forming a square, with one diagonal line 
drawn to opposite corners. Now, the diagonal line 
represents the run of the hip rafter. These two 
sides of the square meeting at this end of the diag- 
onal line represent the run of two common rafters 
—one each side of the hip. The two sides of the 
square meeting at the other end of the diagonal line 
represent the portion of the wall plate within the 
run of the hip rafter, or the length of wall plate 
forming the base of the triangle to be filled in with 
jacks. You see, it is exactly the same length as the 
run of the common rafter; that is why we take the 
run of the common rafter with the length.” 

A light kindles in the young man’s eyes, a smile 
plays around the corners of his mouth. 

“Yes, yes; I can see it now, all right. If I lay the 
blade of the square along here by the edge of the 
wall plate the blade runs up the side of the rafter. 
Thanks, Boss, for that explanation; it’s worth dol- 
lars to me, and so easy to remember.” 


Largest Office Building on Pacific Coast 


What is said to be the largest office structure west 
of the city of Chicago is the new building about to 
be erected in San Francisco, Cal., for the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company. It will be of steel 
skeleton frame construction with curtain walls of 
concrete and brick and the face will be brick and 
terra cotta. The nature of the ground, formerly 
tide land, requires careful foundation work, and 
2123 piles each 115 ft. long will be driven to bed- 
rock under the footings. 

The structure will be 10 stories in height with 
deep basement, will be in the shape of an “E,” the 
back extending the length of the block on the south 
side of Market Street from Stewart to Spear 
Streets, a distance of 275 ft., the depth on the two 
side streets being 209 ft., and the estimated cost 
fully $1,250,000. 

The feature of the front will be a row of terra 
cotta columns and arches, extending to the top of 
the second story. The main entrance on Market 
Street will be full two stories in height, with a 
lobby finished in white marble. All corridors will 
be floored with marble, and the woodwork through- 
out will be oak. 

Bliss & Faville are the architects, and the first 
actual construction will be done by the Van Sant- 
Houghton Company, which has the contract for pil- 
ing, concrete caps, footings, etc. 
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The Most Costly Woods 


It has been claimed that the small piece of spruce 
used in the manufacture of a high-class violin is the 
most costly wood in the world. The test is not fair. 
It is the work bestowed on the wood, and the name 
of some famous maker associated with it, that give 
the spruce in a violin its value. The test is the wood 
bought in the rough, before any value has been 
added by manufacturing. Measured in that way, 
spruce, even the finest that the market affords, does 
not measure in value up to a number of other woods. 
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A value of $100 a thousand feet would be excessive. 

It is not possible to say what is the cost of any 
wood. The cost varies with time, place, and quality. 
Very fine samples may sell for two or three times as 
much as ordinary samples of the same wood. The 
fairest method of coming to a price is to take 
averages in a good market during a considerable 
period of time, and the cost should be at wholesale, 
so far as the. wood has a wholesale value. 

Calculated in this way the list which follows gives 
some of the costliest woods in the American market, 
but not all of them. Doubtless some which are not 
in the list are as expensive as some that are there, 
but the list will answer the general purpose of show- 
ing the range of expensive woods in the market. 
The figures are taken, for the most part, from re- 
ports of wood-using industries of either New York 
or Illinois, and are the average prices paid during 
one year. They should, therefore, be fairly repre- 
sentative. All of the values are based on the basis 
of 1000 ft., board measure. Some expensive woods 
are bought and sold by the pound, but where price 
is given it is calculated on the basis of 1000 ft. 

The following list of woods and prices is compiled 
from actual purchases: 


Cost per Cost per 

1000 pede a 1000 

Wood Feet Wood Feet 
Mahogany Spec eee. $140 Cocuswood ....2eemee $275 
Cocobal harass sence ee 160 Vermillion ...<2e eee 300 
Madagascar tulip ..... 180 African walnut]... er 321 
Donsella i. | eae 203 Hnelish) oak... 3... gee 340 
ROSEWOOd “ae kee eee 220 Amaranth". ,) Jenene 400 
Teak 22. sue atere tio eee 262 Turkish boxwood ..... 400 
Circassian walnut ..... 275 Sandalwood .5-2aser 400 
WHOnY= hace eee 275 Satinwood.: <1. cee 400 
Australian plum wood.. 275 Snakewood 2. hese 575 


Every one of the foregoing woods is foreign. 
Black walnut is usually credited with being the most 
expensive wood of the United States. The claim 
probably holds good if only woods in general use are 
considered. Mesquite lumber, sawed for furniture, 
sells for more than black walnut, but it is not reg- 
ularly in the market and is sawed to order and in 
small amounts only. 


The Highest Priced Wood 


In searching for the highest priced wood in the 
world, according to present markets, says Hardwood 
Record, the honor will doubtless fall on malacca 
(Calamus scipionum). This is neither a hardwood 
nor a softwood, but a climbing palm found in the 
jungles of Siak on the island of Sumatra. It is 
used for canes. The choice stick for a cane is cut 
from between the joints of the palm, and must be 
40 in. long. That length is quite unusual, and long 
search is required to find one. It is said that from 
50,000 to 100,000 pieces must be sorted to find one 
that is perfect. However, good prices are obtained 
for those which are not faultless, and it is not neces- 
sary to throw away imperfect stock. When a perfect 
specimen is found it is handled with the greatest 
care, for it is worth almost its weight in gold. 

A malacca cane of fair quality sells for $50, while 
the best, with artistic taper and perfect crook, is 
worth $125. If the stock in such a cane is reduced 
to board measure, and the value figured on that 
basis, it is found that it is worth the enormous sum 
of $700,000 the thousand feet. No great part of this 
is due to cost of manufacturing, but can be charged 
to the expense of finding the high-grade stock in 
the jungle and taking it to market. 
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An Ejghteenth Century Roof Truss 


The Framing Is a Combination of Several 
Styles but the King-Post System Predominates 


will always attract a considerable amount of 
attention, and to those who possess technical 
knowledge, and who are conversant with the theory 
of framed and braced structures, is an object of 
interest, and intensely absorbing from various 
points of view. The workmanship will be carefully 
examined if circumstances permit, and the design 
studied with interest, the observer tracing the 
means by which the weight is distributed through 
the various portions of the structure, until it is ulti- 
mately deposited vertically on the supports. 
At Stratfield Saye House, celebrated as the 


A N elaborately and scientifically designed roof 


Hampshire residence of the Dukes of Wellington, is 


ably on the tie beams. The whole of the roof, with 
the exception of the wall plates and keys, is of fir, 
and is in a very fair condition structurally, although 
some parts are considerably worm eaten and crumb- 
ling on the surface. 

The workmanship, as is usually found in most 
timber constructions of this date, is rough, no pre- 
tensions being made to a particularly fine finish. 

The joints at the lower end of all vertical mem- 
bers are secured with a mortise and tenon, but in no 
case, except at the intersection of the principal raft- 
ers with the king post, and at the posts at the 
extreme ends of the tie beam, is the top of these 
members provided with any fixing beyond a plain 


SECTION THROUGH 
KING POST 


Some Interesting Details of an Eighteenth Century Roof Truss 


a large building, the roof framing of which is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. The method of 
framing adopted appears to be a combination of 
several styles, in which perhaps the king-post sys- 
tem predominates, says a writer in The Illustrated 
Carpenter and Builder of London. The illustration, 
which is drawn to scale from measurements taken 
from the roof itself, will show the general construc- 
tion, the size of all timbers being marked on each 
member. 

The building itself, which is 110 ft. long by 42 ft. 
wide, was originally erected for a riding school more 
than 100 years back, but has since been adapted for 
use as a covered tennis court, with a stone flagged 
floor. It is similar in design and construction to 
the one at Hampton Court, and was probably re- 
modeled and laid out as a replica of that building 
at some later date. The height from floor to under 
side of tie beam is 21 ft. 3 in. 

There are nine roof trusses, spaced 10 ft. 3 in. 
apart, the principal rafter having a pitch of 40 deg. 
with the horizontal. The timbers are mostly sawn, 
but in some cases the adze marks may be seen, not- 


butt joint, held in position by an iron strap. 
The position of the purlins varies in the actual 
roof, and they are only indicated approximately on 
the drawing as regards both position and construc- 
tion, owing to the difficulty experienced in obtaining 
a satisfactory inspection of anything outside the 
principal rafter. The roof is boarded with 7g-in. 
fir boards, and as these are flush with the back of 
the principal rafter and are carried across on a level 
with, and supported by, the small member marked 
3 in. by 4 in. to form a ceiling, access to all parts 
beyond this boarding is very limited. The collar 
beam is strengthened at each end as shown by an 
8-in. by 6-in. beam, which is placed underneath, the 
two being connected by means of 1-in. iron bolts 
and oak keys, and supported by two short posts. 
All the iron stirrups and straps are out of 244-in. 
by %4-in. wrought iron. They are expanded at the 
bolt hole in order to strengthen the bar at this 
point., The ends of each strap are caulked, and, as 
an additional fixing, a square staple is driven into 
the timber astride the strap and close up to the 
caulking. The bolts are all 1-in. in diameter, with 
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244-in. square nuts. No provision is made for 
tightening up the joints of the framing by means 
of wedges or joint bolts. The tie beam being 3 in. 
thicker than the other members, as shown on the 
section, is mortised through its depth on each side, 
and the stirrup passed up through the mortise and 
connected with the posts as described, thus weaken- 
ing the beam as little as possible. The ironwork is 
very primitive, both in its construction and applica- 
tion, the heads of the bolts in particular being hand 
forged to a rough mushroom shape. 

At the right of the elevation it will be seen that 
the roof is carried on a 5-in. by 15-in. oak plate, 
which in its turn is supported by an 18-in. brick 
wall. 

On the opposite side the wall terminates about 
4 ft. below the tie beam, and the 8-in. by 8-in. wall 
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plate is carried on a series of posts of the same 
dimensions standing on the wall, one post being 
placed under each truss. The tie beam and wall 
plate are connected by iron angle plates and bolts. 

The space between the top of the wall and the 
plate is left open the whole length of the building 
for the admission of light and air. On the right- 
hand side a large skylight is inserted in the roof 
between each pair of trusses, and is flashed with 
lead in the usual manner. The roof is covered with 
duchess slates, with sheet lead hips and ridge. 

The design of the roof cannot be considered as 
economical, nor yet to be of a handsome appearance. 
Viewed from the ground it appears massive, espe- 
cially as the more open part at the top is partially 
hidden by the ceiling, allowing only the lower and 
more complicated portions to be in evidence. 


Details of Bay Window Construction 


Manner of Making Frames in the Planing Mill 
and the Trimming of Them on the Building 


By JOHN WAVREK, JR. 


ous publications devoted to the woodworking 

interests, valuable contributions concerning 
the making of window and door frames. These 
have shown that what one man has regarded as a 
very good construction some other capable worker 
has pointed out wherein the method was lacking, 
at least according to his own experience, and has 
endeavored to show a form of construction which 
he considered more efficient as well as more eco- 
nomical. These little controversies are as they 
should be because they are the means of bringing 
out the best possible results in frame-making, lay- 
ing bare, ofttimes, some weak part of their construc- 
tion and showing how they may be greatly im- 
proved. There is, however, one phase of the window 
frame work which has been very little considered, 
and that is, the construction of bay window frames 
in the planing mill and the trimming of them on the 
building itself. 

In the sketches presented herewith I have en- 
deavored to show as clearly as possible the different 
methods of construction of bay windows as they are 
made in the section of Pennsylvania in which I re- 
side. There has been made no effort to show the 
best possible way of placing the rough frame work 
because that is really the province of the carpenters 
who work on the building. It is my aim to show 
the make-up of the different frames best suited for 
the openings as provided by the carpenter together 
with the trim to complete the job and make a neat 
piece of work. 

Referring to the sketches, Fig. 1 shows the floor 
plan of a style of bay window which is very exten- 
sively used; in fact, there are few houses of the 
regular run which do not include a bay of this kind 
in the design. Fig. 4 represents a half inside and 
half outside elevation of the window when com- 
pleted by the carpenter. In this instance 2 x 4-in. 


Fess time to time there have appeared in vari- 


studs have been used sheathed on the outside with 
Yg-in. boards. The frame would be made in skele- 
ton at the mill without any outside casing, the latter 
being measured up after the frames are placed in 
position. Figs. 10 and 11 show in detail how the 
frames are built and the method of trimming them. 

Fig. 2 is a plan of the same kind of a window as 
shown in Fig. 1, except the treatment of the frames 
is different. Where, as in Fig. 1, sheathing is 
placed on the studs there is none used in the window 
indicated in Fig. 2. Here the frames are provided 
with % x 3%4-in. outside casing at the studs and 
Ye x 5%4-in. heads. Afterward when the frames 
are in position on the job the millman measures up 
for the other necessary trim to complete the bay 
window. Fig. 6 shows a half inside and a half out- 
side elevation; Fig. 7 a full length section through 
the window on the line D-D, while Figs. 12 and 18 
represent the sections in larger detail. 

In Figs. 3 and 8 are shown plan and elevation of 
the same style window but on a rather more elabo- 
rate scale. The frames involve a somewhat differ- 
ent construction, and the general treatment is clear- 
ly indicated in Figs. 9, 14 and 15. 

The frames for this bay window also have a 
Yg x 3%4-in. outside casing and the same size of 
head. The corners are treated with beveled casings, 
as shown in Fig. 14, which is a detail of Fig. 8 on 
the line H-E. The pilasters have been added and 
in addition to being ornamental they also serve to 
close up the joints of the casings. Fig. 8 shows the 
outside appearance of the bay, the inside treatment 
being the same as that indicated in Fig. 6. 

It is hoped that with the aid of the sketches the 
different schemes will be rendered perfectly clear 
to the reader. No doubt other methods of making 
bay window frames prevail in different localities, 
but the writer is of the opinion that the ones here 
represented are very extensively used. 
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Details of Bay Window Construction—Various Types 
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A Frame Botage for the Suburbs 


A Well Arranged House with Six Rooms 
and Bath—Shingled Walls and Roof 


‘HE subject of our colored supple- 
mental plate this month is an at- 
tractive story and a half cottage 
with field stone foundations and 
shingled walls and roof. Notice- 
able features of the exterior are 
the dormer window section which 
breaks the broad sloping roof, the 
unique entrance effect and the 
Ee pergola which extends in front of 
“4d the living room. 

An examination of the floor 
plans shows the interior space to be divided into 
six rooms and bath. The feature of the main floor 
is the living room, which extends the full depth 
of the cottage and has at the end an open fireplace 
with face and hearth to be laid with chrome orange 
unglazed tile in 8 x 6 in. squares. This open fire- 
place is served by an outside chimney built of field 
stone and having bluestone cap 5 in. thick. The 
flues are 8 x 12 in. and lined with tile. 
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Main Hall and Stairs 


The main hall and stairs occupy a section through 
the central portion of the house, the flight to the 
cellar being directly under that leading to the sec- 
ond story. 

At the left of the hall is the dining room, beyond 
which is a commodious pantry which communicates 
with the kitchen, the latter occupying a wing or ex- 
tension at the extreme left of the building. The 
pantry is well equipped with cupboards, drawers, 
bins, etc., and the sink is placed directly under a 
double window in the rear wall. The arrangement 
is also such as to give direct communication be- 
tween the pantry and front hall, and avoids the 
necessity of passing through any of the principal 
rooms in going from the kitchen to the front en- 
trance door. 

On the second floor are three sleeping rooms, one 
of which extends the full depth of the house, di- 
rectly over the living room. Features of this room 
are the seat at the rear wall under the window, and 
the three large clothes closets. The bathroom is at 
the front of the house and the hall space is reduced 
to a minimum. An idea of the internal arrange- 
ment at this point may be gathered from an inspec- 
tion of the detail on another page which represents 
a vertical cross section of the building taken on a 
line running through the stairs and bathroom. 


Foundations 


The foundation walls are to be 16 in. thick with 
joints well pointed on all exposed masonry. The 
footing courses are to project 6 in. on each side of 
the field stone foundation walls and are to be 10 in. 
thick. 


The main walls of the cottage are to be of wood 
construction, the outside studs to be covered with 
l-in. tongued and grooved North Carolina pine 
boards laid diagonally. Over this is to be placed 
a layer of heavy building paper and this in turn 
covered with shingles, although stucco on metal 
lath can be substituted if preferred. The rafters 
are to be covered with sheathing boards upon which 
are to be placed cedar or asbestos shingles, accord- 
ing to preference, laid in regular courses with 5% 
in. exposure to the weather. The shingles are to be 
fastened with galvanized iron nails. 


Kinds of Wood to Be Used 


All floor beams, plates, girders, etc., are to be 
spruce or hemlock, according to the preference of 
the owner, and all exposed woodwork is to be of 
first quality white pine or cypress. 

The finish of the interior trim on the first floor 
with the exception of the kitchen and the pantry is 
to be chestnut. The trim of the kitchen and pan- 
try is to be North Carolina pine. The trim of the 
entire attic floor is to be of basswood and the doors 
are to be of birch. 

The entrance door is to be 2 in. thick, veneered 
with quartered oak on white pine core, and be glazed 
with polished plate glass, six lights and one panel, 
as shown in the detail. The pantry doors are to be 
double acting. 

The leaders, gutters, roof flashing, etc., are to be 
of best quality tin painted on both sides before in- 
stalling. Step flashings are to be set into the chim- 
neys at the rake of the roof to insure against leak- 
ing. 

The Plastering 


The plastering is to be three-coat-work and the 
living room, hall and dining room are to have a 
sand finish. All other rooms on the first and sec- 
ond floors are to have a hard white finish. 

The bathroom is to have porcelain enameled iron 
fixtures and the bathroom floor is to be finished in 
white tile on a bed of cement cinders. It is to have 
sanitary cove, wainscot and cap. It is also to be 
fitted with a medicine closet. 

The kitchen and pantry sinks are also to be of 
porcelain enameled iron of standard make properly 
fitted and set. The soil pipe is to be 4 in. in diame- 
ter and the vents 3 in., all of cast iron. The house 
is to be piped for gas and wired for electricity, with 
combination fixture outlets in all rooms and hall- 
way, also outlet in cellar and at the front entrance. 

The heating is to be by means of hot air, the 
furnace to be of such capacity as to furnish a tem- 
perature of 70 deg. within when it is zero outside. 
The top of the heater is to be at least 24 in. below 
the finished ceiling. Side wall registers are to be 
used in every room except the kitchen and pantry, 
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and they are to have a neat lattice grill with regu- 
lator. 

All hardware in the bathroom is to be nickel- 
plated and throughout the remainder of the house 
the ornamental hardware is to be a dull brown 
finish. 

All exterior woodwork, except the shingles, is 
to have three coats of white paint, ground in pure 
linseed oil. The roof shingles are to be stained a 
dark blue-green before laying. If asbestos shingles 
are to be used, they are to be of the same shade. 
The shingles on the exterior walls are to be white in 
finish. 
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All interior trim is to have two coats of varnish 
and to be stained dark brown with a wax finish. 

According to the estimate of the architect, the 
cottage here shown has a cubic content of 24,293 
cu. ft., upon which he places a unit price of 20c. 
per cubic foot. This estimate, he states, does not 
include a contractor’s profit, nor does it cover any 
particular section of the country. 

The design here illustrated and described was 
prepared by Architect Frank T. Fellner, 413 Caton 
Avenue, Brooklyn, New York, or care THE BUILD- 
ING AGE, 239 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York 
City. 


Woodwork in Wall Board Interiors 


Various Woods 


Available for 


Trim—FPaneling 


Effects—Moldings—Numerous Examples I|lustrated 


By JosepH A. POESL 


S an interior finishing material, wood is 
hardly equaled. There is something about it 
which imparts an atmosphere of life and 


health. It is beautiful and friendly. With it comes 
a human sentiment unequaled by any other mate- 


E a 


Fig. 1—Various Styles of Paneling Strips 
Woodwork in Wall Board Interiors 


rial which we construct homes with for shelter, 
comfort and beauty. In fact, it creates an ideal 
expression of the home, and lends to that an expres- 
sion of warmth, sweetness and hospitality. 

A room finished with wall board offers more op- 
portunities for the enjoyment of these desirable 
qualities of wood than does a plastered room. Such 


a room calls for not alone the use of the usual wood 
trim found in practically every room, but for pan- 
eling strips, picture molding, plate rail, wainscot 
cap, chair rail, and other decorative woodwork. 
Thus the increased use of wood for interiors is 


3 — Cross-Sections of 
Three Forms of Plate 
Rails 


encouraged, which is one of the reasons for the 
tremendous popularity of wall board. 

Yet it must not be assumed that a wall board 
interior is, consequently, more expensive. The truth 
is, generally speaking, it figures about the same 
as one with lath-and-plaster walls in this respect. 
The fact that the former is always paneled with 
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wood strips is really an advantage, for, unquestion- 
ably, paneling is a most excellent means of decorat- 
ing walls and of securing charming interiors at a 
low cost. 

We are beginning to realize the superb effects ob- 
tainable by different treatments of wood and learn- 
ing to apply the characteristic virtues of each va- 
riety to their best usage. The new and simple 
methods of treating wood now in vogue do not 
conceal but rather emphasize its beauties. Indeed, 
wall board is fortunate in that wood is its indis- 
pensable complement. 

To-day, the tendency is much toward the use of 
soft woods for interior trim. As a result, cypress, 
California redwood, Douglas fir, yellow pine and 
white pine are in great demand. If, however, it 
is desired to use a hard wood, let us not overlook 
our native products. There is no need to pay high 
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Fig. 4—Designs of Three Chair Rails Above and Three 
Wainscot Caps Below 
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to show the limitless possibilities for variety in 
paneling strips, a dozen different designs are illus- 
trated. These have been selected haphazardly. 
They should not, therefore, be utilized without re- 
gard for other trim, and the greatest pains should 
be taken to have them match it. Paneling strips 
are never less than *%% by 1% in. in size, and may 
be as large as 5% or % by 6 in. 

Picture molding, like other decorative moldings, 
is not actually essential in a room covered with 
wall board, but it can be used to very good advan- 
tage instead of a paneling strip to conceal a hori- 
zontal joint, and at the same time to improve the 
appearance of the room. An important feature 
to remember in connection with picture molding is 
to have it always generous in size. Those stingy- 


looking picture moldings commonly seen have no 
decorative value whatever. 


Several typical picture 


ings 


Fig. 7—Showing Cross-Sectional Views of Cornices 


Woodwork in Wall Board Interiors 


prices for imported woods when, for example, birch 
can be substituted for mahogany. Properly stained, 
it is such a perfect imitation that only experts can 
distinguish it from the other. It may be surprising 
to the layman to learn that natural mahogany is 
light in color, much like other woods, and only by 
copious staining does it reach its conventional color. 
Another American wood which closely resembles 
an expensive imported wood is red gum. It is hard 
to tell it apart from Circassian walnut. On account 
of its low price it is puzzling why it is not more 
popular with home builders. 

Paneling strips, as shown in Fig. 1, are all-impor- 
tant in a wall board room. In themselves, they are 
capable of creating any style of interior decoration, 
or of accentuating the style that may be already 
existing. It follows, then, that it is well to exer- 
cise care to properly design and adapt them. As 
almost everybody is aware, they are placed over 
the joints formed by wall board panels. In order 


moldings of good design appear in Fig. 2 of the 
illustration. 

In dining rooms and dens, plate rail—Fig. 3—is 
particularly appropriate. It is customarily located 
about six feet from the floor. As is the case with 
all moldings in wall board construction, plate rail 
is a component part of the wall itself when placed 
over a panel joint—not a mere fastening. It is poor 
policy to buy such illy-designed plate rails as are 
sold by the average wall-paper dealer. They are 
generally a conglomeration of curves, and are ri- 
diculously unfit for any room. 

Then there are chair rails and wainscot caps, as 
shown in Fig. 4. The difference between the two 
is that chair rail is located on the wall at such a 
height as to protect it from the backs of chairs, 
while wainscot cap is located higher, at the division 
line between the wainscot, or dado, and frieze. 
Some chair rails might do for wainscot caps, but 
very seldom are wainscot caps used in place of 
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chair rails. Perhaps the moldings of these kinds 
shown will help to point out the distinction. 

One of the most useful moldings in connection 
with wall board work is crown molding. Placed in 
the corner, at the conjunction of the wall and ceil- 
ing, it produces not only an attractive trim, but also 
does away with the two paneling strips which are 
ordinarily used in this corner. Thereby much 
labor is saved in addition to the enhanced appear- 
ance that results. There are many different crown 
moldings; only a few are shown in Fig. 5. 

It will be observed that several other ways of 
treating ceiling corners are shown in Fig. 6. These 
are only interesting for their variety and to illus- 
trate some methods of treatment without crown 
molding. 

When an elaborate treatment for a ceiling cor- 
ner is desired, a cornice is the solution. As will 
be seen in the illustration, Fig. 7, it is built up 
of several individual moldings. Cornices are used 
much for period decoration. 

False beams, Fig. 8, are very often seen on wall 
board ceilings. They are not so very expensive, 
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Fig. 9—Six Styles of Corner Moldings 
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In conclusion, moldings, particularly paneling 
strips, are frequently employed for decorative ef- 
fect, and are, therefore, not always placed over 
panel joints. In such event it is necessary to put 
headers between the studs and joists directly be- 
hind them so as to provide a solid nailing back- 
ground to which they can be fastened, holding the 
molding and wall board together in close contact. 


—_— 


A Difficult House Moving Operation 


The moving of buildings involving difficult fea- 
tures in their execution is always a subject of in- 
terest on the part of our readers, as is evidenced 
from the attention given to the articles which we 
have published in the past illustrating and decrib- 
ing jobs of this nature. One of the latest to which 
attention may be invited is that of moving what is 
known as the old Crocker residence near San Fran- 
cisco, involving steep grades and sharp curves. The 
house is 85 x 135 ft. in plan, has six large chim- 
neys, is four stories in height and of heavy con- 
struction, the weight being roughly estimated at 
about 800 tons. 

In raising the building from its old foundations, 
five rows of 10 x 12-in. beams were placed length- 
wise directly under the floor joists of the building. 
Under these longitudinal beams were placed 12 x 
14-in. crossbeams spaced 3 ft. apart. One of the 
chimneys is estimated to have weighed 45 tons, and 
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Speciar Mooing 


Fig. 10—Showing Applications of Special Moldings 


Woodwork in Wall Board Interiors 


and give to a room a certain dignity which is diffi- 
cult to secure otherwise. The flat beam shown is 
the most common, while the other is used consid- 
erably for high ceilings with narrow panels. 

Corner molding is also handy in wall board con- 
struction. It will be noticed that a set of moldings 
of each style are shown in Fig. 9, each set com- 
prising a molding for an exterior and for an inte- 
rior corner. These are labor-saving in that they are 
quickly applied, much quicker than two paneling 
strips could be put on. 

We have yet to mention those special moldings 
used at the baseboard and around the door and 
window casings when wall board is applied over 
plaster, or when it is used with door and window 
frames made for lath-and-plaster walls. Invariably, 
they are especially designed and made, although 
stock moldings might be suitable in some cases. In 
Fig 10 are shown their shape, as well as how they 
are used. 


under this extra beams were placed in order to 
carry the unusual weight. 

Beneath and parallel to the crossbeams and rest- 
ing in turn on two lines of 18 x 18-in. timbers run- 
ning the full length of the building were short 
14 x 16-in. spring beams. In this way, the load 
was finally centered on the two 18-in. beams which 
bore directly on the 8-in. rollers and to which was 
applied the “pull’ for moving the structure along 
the runway. The drawing power was supplied by 
two two-horse teams on capstans operating 7-sheave 
tackles rove with %-in. wire rope. The tackles 
were attached to a 2-in. cable fastened to the 18-in. 
beams in such a way as to equalize the strain and 
prevent a greater pull coming on one tackle than 
on the other. The dead end of the hauling rig was 
secured by digging a 10-ft. trench 30 ft. long. This 
trench was bulkheaded with 8 x 10-in. timbers and 
in it were placed four upright posts 14 x 14 in. in 
cross section and 10 ft. long. A 2-in. cable was 
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wrapped around these posts and then led to a 
convenient point for attaching the tackle. 

In carrying out the operation, a trestle 300 tt 
long had to be built across a ravine and with a 
500-ft. grade down which the house must descend 
at the rate of 114 in. per ft. The contractor agreed 
to move the house without injuring the trees on 
the estate and in order to do this the house had to 
make some sharp curves in its journey. In one 
case a right-angle turn had to be made in about 
400 ft. to avoid cutting the trees. A runway of 
house-movers’ cribs was built ahead of the struc- 
ture as it advanced. The rollers ran on a bed of 
12 x 14-in, stringers resting directly on the cribs, 
and where the runway was highest the cribs were 
held in place with 12 x 12-in. braces every 20 ft: 

Just before descending the steep grade it was 
necessary to swing the house through a half turn. 
This was done by building eight circular runways 
beneath the shoring and providing each with roll- 
ers. When this turntable, so to speak, was ready, 
the “pull” was applied at opposite corners in op- 
posite directions, and by changing the direction 
of “pull” from time to time, the half revolution 
was successfully completed. 

The house-moving contractor who superintended 
the work was Ellis Anderson of Burlingame, Cal. 


Tenement House Construction in New York City 


The cost of material and conditions in the labor 
market are reflected in the report of the Tenement 
House Department just issued which shows that 
though there was a decrease of nearly 33 per cent 
in the number of houses planned during the second 
quarter of 1916 in Greater New York, the cost of 
constructing them is $4,413,600 greater than for 
the larger number last year. 

During the quarter in question 30 plans were filed 
for new tenement houses estimated to cost $24,805,- 
500, as compared with $20,481,900 for the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 

A remarkable increase appears in the valuation 
of tenements planned in Manhattan during this 
quarter as compared with the same quarter last 
year. During the quarter ending June 30 there 
were tenements planned to cost $18,761,000, while 
for the same period last year those planned were 
valued at $5,512,000. While it may be said that 
many of the plans were filed to forestall the opera- 
tions of the zoning and heights resolution it is 
probable most of them will be built, although delay 
in starting many of these operations may be due 
to the cost of materials and scarcity of labor. 

The value of tenements planned during the sec- 
ond quarter for the Borough of the Bronx is $3,633,- 
000, while for the same period last year the cost 
was $7,089,500. 

In Brooklyn during the period covered by this 
report tenements to the value of $3,537,500 were 
planned, while the corresponding figure for last year 
was $6,272,400. 

The figures for the Borough of Queens for the 
same periods of the two years are respectively 
$874,000 and $1,620,500. 

The number of tenements planned during the 
quarter for the whole city is 483. Eighty-eight of 
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these were proposed for the Borough of Manhattan, 
70 for the Borough of the Bronx, 167 for the Bor- 
ough of Brooklyn and 88 for the Borough of 
Queens. 

Last year during the same quarter 645 tenements 
were planned, 63 of which were for Manhattan, 158 
for the Bronx, 268 for Brooklyn, 148 for Queens 
and 8 for the Borough of Richmond. 

There are now in the city 104,244 tenement 
houses; of these, 77,743 are old law tenement 
houses and 26,502 have been erected under the mod- 
ern law. There are now 6304 more tenement 
houses in the Borough of Brooklyn than in Man- 
hattan. In the Borough of Brooklyn there are 47,- 
202 tenement houses, while in the Borough of Man- 
hattan there are 40,898. The number of apartments 
in Manhattan, however, is much greater than that 
in Brooklyn, there being 536,647 apartments in 
the former and 268,677 in the latter. The number 
of apartments in the whole city is 964,986. 


—————— es 


Sheet Metal Contractors’ Committees 


President George Harms of the National Associa- 
tion of Sheet Metal Contractors recently appointed 
committees to have charge of various phases of the 
work of the association during the ensuing year, 
the chairman of each being as follows: 


Warm-air Furnace—J. H. Hussie, 2407 Cuming 
Street, Omaha, Neb. 

Apprenticeship—O. E. Cluss, 2408 South Jeffer- 
son Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

Legislation—F. W. Stechow, 904 Central Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Trade Relations and Policy—E. L. Seabrook, 261 
South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fire Prevention—Fred de Connigh, 930 West 
Nineteenth Place, Chicago, Ill. 

Overhead Expense—Louis Luckhardt, 508 Second 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Advisory—J. D. Riley, 2625 Sarah Street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Trade Development—kK. B. Langenberg, 4045 For- 
est Park Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 

Lecture—F. B. Hiller, 3105 Detroit Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


San Francisco Labor Situation 


Our San Francisco correspondent, writing under 
date of Aug. 5, says: “With the settlement of the 
waterfront strike late in July, and the resumption 
of work in the lumber yards on an ‘open shop’ basis, 
lumber began pouring in from the northern ports, 
and the local retail yards have had quite a rush. 
Construction had been postponed or retarded on 
many buildings throughout the city, and with plenty 
of material the work is now being hastened. 

“Work on Class ‘A’ buildings is being retarded 
somewhat by a strike of structural steel workers. 
The Building Trades Employers’ Association re- 
cently notified the Building Trades Council that the 
places vacated by the strikers would be filled at once 
under ‘open shop’ conditions, this action being en- 
dorsed by the Law and Order Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce.” 
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Some Aspects of Modern Shingling’ 


Various Methods of Treating the Hips 


What Is Known as the “Boston Hip’”’ 


EpwarRp H. CRUSSELL 


different methods have been devised, some ap- 
pearing to be native to certain localities. 
Perhaps the most primitive method is that in which 
the hip is covered with two boards in the same 


Ba covering the hips on shingle roofs many 


Fig. 28—View of the Hip Boards 


Fig. 29—Perspective of a Hip Roll 


Some Aspects of 


manner as usually adopted for the ridge. The 
courses are carried out to the hip and cut off with- 
out any particular care; then, after the shingling 
is finished, the hip boards are jointed and fastened 
in place over them, a lapped joint being used in 
preference to a mitered one as shown in Fig. 28. 
Sometimes the hip is covered with a molding 
instead of boards. The molding is generally of 


*Copyrighted, 1916, by Edward H. Crussell. 


circular section, recessed or rabbeted to fit the hip, 
as shown in Fig. 29. 

Some builders prefer to cover the joint at the 
hip with metal shingles. This makes a weather- 
proof job, but is not acceptable to all tastes. Orna- 


Fig. 30—Showing Metal Hip Shingles in Place 


Modern Shingling 


mented hip shingles can be purchased for this pur- 
pose, or a simple strip of tin or galvanized iron 
may be used. Perhaps the most simple form of 
home-made metal hip shingle consists of a strip of 
tin about 4 in. wide, long enough to extend two or 
more inches under the following course and with 
its lower end cut to a semicircle. This style of hip 
shingle is shown in place in Fig. 30. 

Instead of cutting the lower corners of these 
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metal shingles, they are sometimes turned under 
in such a manner that they fit around the lower 
ends of the shingles on which they are placed and 
are held down by them. The easiest way to bend 
the shingle is over a form like Fig. 31. This is 
nothing more than a piece of shingle of the correct 
width and shape, fastened to the edge of the work 
bench or some other convenient plage. The reverse 
side of the tin shingle is shown at A in Fig. 31. 
It is easily made and the turned corners, when 
slipped into place, obviate the necessity of nailing 
the lower end of it. 

Another early method of covering hips was what 
has been called “weaving” them. This method re- 
quires that both sides of the hip be carried up at 
the same time. It is illustrated in Fig. 32. The 
course of shingles on one side of the roof is fin- 
ished out and fitted to the hip by paring the edge. 


Fig. 33—Hip Shingles Running Parallel with Hip 
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marking the shingles and they are cut with a hand. 
saw, six or eight being held together and cut at the 
one time. 

Sometimes, to avoid so much short grain, the 
bevel required at the hip is divided between two 
or more shingles, which makes a great deal more 
work but leaves the shingles in better condition. 
The writer has heard this described as the “fan- 
tail” method. It is illustrated in Fig. 34. These 
shingles, also, are cut to pattern, and perhaps the 
best arrangement is to “turn the hip” with five 
shingles, two on one side and three on the other, 
reversing the order for each course. A pattern is, 
of course, needed for each different shape of shin- 
gle, and to avoid confusion it is better to number 
the shingles as they are cut. 

The hips may be shingled a little in advance of 
the plain shingling in the same way that a brick- 


Fig. 34—-Appearance of the “Fantail” Hip 


Fig. 35—Style of Hip Suitable for Steep Pitch 


Some Aspects of Modern Shingling—Showing Various Styles of Hip Treatment 


The last shingle of the corresponding course on the 
other side is then carefully pared and fitted over it. 
In the next course following, this procedure is re- 
versed, so that the center joints of the shingles 
show a broken line up the hip. 

The lower corners of these shingles require nail- 
ing and the nailing must be done carefully, as they 
are easily broken. Indeed, the ends of these shin- 
gles often curl up and split off from the effects of 
sun and weather after the roof is finished, which 
has led to a change in methods of cutting the hip 
shingle. 

One method is to lay the hip shingle parallel with 
the hip (instead of perpendicular to the eaves) and 
trim it to shape from the bottom and inner edge, 
as shown in Fig. 33. This leaves the short grain of 
the shingle on the inner lower corner, where it is 
not so liable to damage. A pattern is used for 


layer builds a corner, or they may be carried up 
with the plain shingling, which necessitates all four 
sides of the roof being carried up at the same time. 

Weaved* hips may also be laid after the plain 
shingling has all been finished, although the writer 
has heard the possibility of this denied. It is much 
the best method of the three as it allows any side 
of the roof to be shingled separately. It is accom- 
plished by leaving one or more shingles off the ends 
of the courses; then, after the plain shingling is 
finished, the hip is carried up by piecing out the 
courses on each side of it. Of course, care must 
be exercised to have the courses from each side of 
the roof match at the hip, and perhaps this is as 
good a place as any to point out that on roofs of 
unequal pitch it will be necessary to vary the width 


*Woven hips may be the correct term but the writer has 
never heard it used. 
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of the courses on one side or the other in order to 
have them do so. 

A method of shingling hips that used at one time 
to be very popular in certain sections is shown in 
Fig. 35. In this method the hip shingle, instead of 
being cut to a point, is allowed to run down to the 
course below, which does away with the short grain 
and the tendency to split. 

The writer feels that Fig. 835 may not be as clear 


Fig. 37— Method of 
Fitting the ‘Boston 
Hip” 


Fig. 38—Lower 
Trimmed 


Courses of Hip 
Ready for 
Shingling 


to the novice as he would 
like to have it, and it may 
help some to mention that 
the shingles A and B of 
this figure both belong to 
the same course, and are 
in the same plane. If 
the lower end of shingle 
A was cut off to line with 
course B, then course B 
would be the same as any 
course in Fig. 32, except- 
ing that the outside shin- 
gle would be slightly thin- 
ner than the others. Per- 
haps the easiest way to 
understand Fig. 35 would 
be to look at Fig. 32 and imagine the last shingle in 
each course extending down to the course below it. 

This method seems better suited to steep roofs 
than those of low pitch, and the appearance of the 
finished hip, though rather unusual, is not displeas- 
ing. The hip shingles must all be of the same 
width and should be of such a width as to cover the 
diagonal line of the hip from one course to the 
other, as shown in the drawing. If for any reason 
shingles of this width are not obtainable, two shin- 
gles may be used, each one-half of the required 
width, and a variation of the design may be ob- 
tained by placing the inner shingle so that it ex- 
tends only half-way down the course below. This 
I think may be understood without the aid of a sep- 
arate drawing. The center line of joints of this hip 
are broken, as in Fig. 32, and the lower ends of the 
shingles must be nailed. 

We will close this chapter on hips by a descrip- 
tion of the “Boston hip,” pictured in Fig. 36, which 
is perhaps the most popular style of all. 

There are some variations of this hip, the easiest 
one to apply being that in which the plain shingling 
is carried out to the corner of the hip and the hip 
shingles are then laid over it in the same manner 


Fig. 36—Appearance of the “Boston Hip” on a Roof 
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as already explained for laying a shingled ridge. 
This is not a true Boston hip and-ig more properly 
termed shingled hip. th 

The correct method of laying the Boston hip is ° 
shown in Fig. 37, where it may be seen that the 
upper end of the hip shingle is cut to fit against 
the side of the plain shingle in the course above 
(as shown at A) instead of being laid over it. This 
gives a much neater appearance to the finished hip, 
which is of some importance in first-class work or 
in work that is close enough to the ground to be 
easily examined. 

The writer’s method of laying this hip differs 
considerably from that usually advocated, but it is 
the one he has found to be the quickest and easiest. 
Do the plain shingling first, stopping the courses 
about 4 or 5 in. from the center of the hip, but 
making no effort to get them exact. The double 
course at the eaves should be fitted as carefully as 
if no shingles were to be laid over it. After the 
plain shingling is finished, snap a chalk line down 
each side of the hip at the width you have decided 
upon for the hip shingle. This is usually 4 in., 
though it may vary from 2 to 5 in., according to cir- 
cumstances, the wide shingle being used as a large 
plain roof and the narrow 
one on such work as the 
hips of a small tower or 
octagonal summer house. 

The writer is of the 
‘opinion that the appear- 
ance of the hip is im- 
proved, especially where 
wide shingles are used, by 
tapering the width of the 
hip shingles so as to make 
them smaller at the top. 
The tapered hip involves 
no extra work, and is 
worthy of trial. 

Fig. 38 shows one side 
of the hip as it appears 
after the line for 
the hip shingle 
has been struck. 
The first move is 


Fig. 39—Showing the 
Beginning of “Bos- 
ton Hip” 


Fig. 40—“Boston Hip” with 
Beveled Shingles p 


Some Aspects of Modern Shingling 


to piece out, or trim back, the ends of the plain 
courses so as to bring their lower corners to the 
line. The trimming is best accomplished with the 
aid of a long paring chisel about 11% in. wide, and 
has already been done on the first three courses 
of Fig. 38. Where the plain shingling does not 
extend to the line, as at A, a narrow shingle must 
be laid to fill out, and sometimes it is necessary 
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to split a piece off the shingle already laid in order 
to have the narrow shingle of a reasonable width. 
Only those courses are trimmed that can be reached 
without moving. 

The shingles to be used for covering the hip 
must, of course, be wide enough, but do not need 
to be of the exact width. The first hip shingle laid 
must be cut on the lower edge to coincide with the 
edge of the roof as may be seen in the photo, Fig. 
36. After the lower edge has been cut the shingle 
is laid to the line and fastened in place with a 
couple of nails, its upper end extending over the 
course against which it is to fit, as shown in Fig. 39. 

The upper end is now trimmed off with the chisel 
at the dotted line and two more nails are driven in 
where they will be covered by the following shingle. 
The shingle now being firmly nailed, its outer edge 
is trimmed to the bevel of the hip, after which the 
shingle on the other side is laid and fitted in the 
same manner. The joints up the center of the hip 
should be broken, as in Fig. 32, and to achieve this 
the first shingle in the second course must be laid 
on the far side of the hip, or immediately follow- 
ing the shingle just laid. This laying of two shin- 
gles in succession on each side of the hip is some- 
times a little puzzling to the novice, but he soon 
sees the reason for it. 

One variation of the Boston hip is that in which 
all the hip shingles are beveled on the lower edge 
so as to line up with the plain shingling, as in Fig. 
40. This entails a lot more work, but the idea is 
sometimes of use in ornamental shingling where 
something special is required. Another method is 
to cut the hip shingle to fit against the second, in- 
stead of the first, course above. This is useful 
where the roof is steep and the shingling is laid 
with narrow exposure to the weather, in which case 
the hip shingle, if cut as in Fig. 37, will be too short 
to make a satisfactory job. 

(To be continued) 


— 


Hydrated Lime Plaster 


The use of hydrated lime plaster for scratch and 
brown coats is gradually growing in favor with 
architects and builders. Up to 15 or 20 years 
ago, it will be recalled by some of the older con- 
tractors, that when any interior plastering was to 
be done, use was always made of lump lime, sand 
and hair. In those days it was necessary to slake 
the lime after it was delivered on the job. This 
operation of slaking often required several days 
to complete, and was looked upon as inconvenient. 

Hydrated lime plaster, has, however, been in the 
market for several years, and gives all the ad- 
vantages in finished walls of old-fashioned lump 
lime, but eliminates the inconvenience, for hy- 
drated lime is delivered on the job slaked all ready 
for the addition of sand and can be mixed and 
applied with the same convenience as other plaster 
in the market to-day. 

Another point in favor of hydrated lime plaster 
is that it is a nonconductor of sound. Acoustical 
experts are agreed that old-fashioned lime plaster 
and lath was the best nonconductor of sound, and 
as hydrated lime plaster gives the same good re- 
sults that were formerly accomplished with lump 
lime, architects and builders are quick to grasp the 
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value of this material for residences, churches, 
school buildings, hospitals and all other buildings 
where quiet conditions are desirable or good acous- 
tics are essential. 

The advantages to be gained by the use of this 
material warrant the consideration of all builders, 
as its real value can be determined by the increase 
in tonnage. 


Value of Brick and Tile Products 


The value of the brick and tile products of the 
United States in 1915, according to the United 
States Geological Survey, was $125,794,844. Three 
varieties of brick and tile and miscellaneous prod- 
ucts increased in value in 1915 compared with 1914. 
Front brick, valued at $9,535,536, increased $245,- 
913, or nearly 3 per cent over 1914; drain tile, val- 
ued at $8,879,264, increased $357,225, or 4 per cent; 
fire trick, valued at $18,839,931, increased $2,412,- 
384, or nearly 15 per cent; and miscellaneous prod- 
ucts, valued at $3,716,944, increased $551,130, or 17 
per cent. There was a decrease of the total product 
of about 3 per cent. 

The product that showed the greatest decline was 
sewer pipe. Common brick and terra cotta also 
showed decrease compared with 1914. The decrease 
in these industries occurred during the early months 
of the year, but the conditions improved during the 
last three or four months of the year, the year 
closing with bright prospects for 1916. 


Another Mammoth Apartment House 


Plans have recently been filed with the Bureau 
of Buildings for the borough of Manhattan, New 
York, for another notable addition to the group of 
artistic structures to be erected in the vicinity of 
the Grand Central Terminal. According to the 
plans, the project is to be carried on by the New 
York Central Railroad, and the structure will cover 
the entire block bounded by Forty-eighth and Forty- 
ninth Streets and Lexington and Park Avenues. It 
will be twelve stories in height and cost $2,500,000. 
The site measures 405 ft. on each street and 200.1 
ft. on each of the avenues. 

When completed it will be the largest apartment 
house in the city, covering an area of over 32 lots, 
or more than two acres of ground. The present 
largest apartment house is the Belnord, which cov- 
ers 17 city lots. The new structure has been de- 
signed by Whitney Warren and Charles D. Wet- 
more, who planned the new Grand Central, as well 
as all of the buildings in that zone controlled by 
the railroad company. 


Condition of the Building Industry 


According to the report of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, issued on Aug. 13, the 
building industry is stated to be in generally ex- 
cellent shape. It is, in the opinion of the commit- 
tee, the best barometer of general business, since 
building in the country districts means the exten- 
sive use of materials in almost every line of com- 
mercial business. Despite the high prices of ma- 
terial, the committee report concludes, the building 
outlook continues good. 
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A Department Where Those Interested Can Discuss 
Trade Topics—Every Reader is Invited to Participate 


Rules for Finding Lengths and Bevels of 
Rafters and Braces 


From D. W. Daley, Parkersburg, W. Va.—I 
noticed in the July issue of THE BUILDING AGE 
a table by W. S. Wilkin for finding the lengths of 
common rafters, and I am sending herewith some 
figures which I used many years ago. While work- 
ing as a draughtsman in a steel plant, I used the 
table here given for the purpose of obtaining the 
lengths of braces, etc. A portion of the informa- 
tion is copied from “Kidder” and a part of it is 
copied from “Ellis.” I am sending the sketches, 
table, etc., as I feel sure the information will be 
useful to many readers of the paper. 

Referring to the diagrams, the lines AB and BC 
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Fig. 2—Another Method of Finding Lengths of Jack 
Rafters 
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Fig. 1—One Method of Finding Lengths and 
Bevels of Rafters; also Method of 
Backing a Hip Rafter 
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the angle at J will be the top bevel of the jack- 
rafters and the one at K the down bevel. : 

Now in backing a hip-rafter, proceed as follows: 
At any convenient place on BE, as O in Fig. 1, draw 
the line MN at right angles to BE. From O describe 
a circle tangent to BH, cutting BE in the joint S. 
Join M and S; also N and S, then these lines will 
form at S the proper angle for beveling the top of 
the hip-rafter. 

A second method for finding the lengths of jack- 
rafters may be described as follows: Lay the rafters 
side by side and square over a line at one end as 
at A-A’ of Fig. 2. Then from A’-B’ either snap a 
chalk line or draw a line with a straight-edge. 
Where this line cuts the face of each rafter, is its 


Fig. 3—Showing Seats of Hip and Valley Rafters in Roofs 
of Different Pitch 


Rules for Finding Lengths and Bevels of Rafters and Braces 


in Fig. 1 represent the walls at the angles of a 
building; BE is the seat of the hip-rafter, and GF 
of a jack-rafter. Draw HH at right angles to BE, 
and make it equal to the rise of the roof; join B and 
H and HB will be the length of the hip-rafter. 
Through EF draw DI at right angles to BC. Upon 
B with the radius BH describe the arc H/, cutting 
DI in the point J. Join B and J, and extend GF to 
meet BIJ in J; then GJ will be the length of the jack- 
rafter. The length of each jack is found in the 
same way—by extending its seat to cut the line BI. 

From F draw FK at right angles to FG; also FL 
at right angles to BE. Make FK equal to FL by the 
arc LK or make GK equal to GJ by the arc JK; then 


length on the longest side. Now having found the 
bevel as described in method No. 1, apply the bevel 
to the edge of each rafter and mark the bevel cuts 
as shown in Fig. 2. In the case of end jacks in 
irregular roofs, mark the bottom ends to the same 
angle as the roof is in plan instead of “square,” as 
shown in diagram and measure the length of the 
common rafter up from this point. 

For each 2 ft. the building is wide, the seats of 
hip and valley rafters is 1 ft. 4 31/32 in., as shown 
in Fig. 3, which measurement use for the run and 
the same rise used on the common rafters. The 
same number of runs will give the length required. 
This is for intersections of equal pitches. 
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The table referred to in the early part of my com- 
ments is presented herewith, the figures being such 
as to meet all the stated requirements. 


Rise or Run Rise or Run | | Rake in Feet and Inches | Rake in Feet and Inches 
in Feet in Inches of Common Rafters of Hip and Valley Rafters 
The Rise and Run May be Length of Common | Length of H. & V. Raft- 
Reversed Rafters for Each 1 Ft. | ers for Each 1 Ft. of 
of Run Run 
| 
1 ft. lin. 1ft. 0 5/128 in. 1ft.0 5/256 in. 
1 ft. Pskihy 1ft. 0 21/128 in. 1ft.0 5/64 i. 
1 ft. 3 in, 1ft. 0 47/128 in. 1f¢.0 3/16 in. 
1 ft. 4in. 1 ft. 0 83/128 in. 1ft.0 5/16 in. 
1 ft. 5 in. 1 ft. 1 in. 1ft.0 1/2 in. 
1 ft. 6 in. 1ft. 1 53/128 in. 1 ft. 0 23/32 in. 
1 ft. 7 in. 1ft. 157/64 in. 1ft.1 31/32 in. 
« 1 ft. 8 in. 1ft. 2 27/64 in. 1 ft.1 17/64 in. 
1 ft. 9 in. Vt 3 in. 1 ft. 1 37/64 in. 
1 ft. 10 in. 1 ft. 3 79/128 in. 1 ft.1 29/32 in. 
1 ft. 11 in. 1ft. 4 9/32 in. 1ft.2 9/32 in. 
i ft. 12 in. 1ft. 4 31/32 in. 1ft.2 11/16 in 
1 ft. 13 in. 1 ft. 5, 10716 oan. 1ft.3 7/64 in 
1 ft. | 14 in. 1ft. 6 7/16 in. 1ft.3 31/64 in 
1 ft. 15 in. 1 ft. 7 13/64 in- 1ft.4 3/32 in 
1 ft. } 16 in. 1ft. 8 in. 1ft.4 31/64 in 
a ft. | 17 in. 1ft. 8 51/64 in. 1 ft. 4 63/64 in 
1 ft. 18 in. 1ft. 9 5/8 in 1ft.5 31/64 in 
ft. 19 in. 1 ft. 10 15/32 in 1ft.6 1/64 in 
1 ft. 20 in. 1 ft. 11 21/64 in 1ft.6 17/32 in 
1 ft. 21 in. 2ft. 0 3/16 in 1ft.7 3/32 in 
1 ft. 22 in. Ztt] Ay A/G an 1 ft. 7 39/64 in 
1 ft. 23 in. 2ft. 1 15/16 in 1 ft. 8 13/64 in 
1 ft. 24 in. 2ft. 2 13/16 in 1 ft. 8 49/64 in 


Trouble With Glued-up Work 


From W. M. D., Baltimore, Md.—I noticed in 
one of the back numbers of THE BUILDING AGE that 
a correspondent had trouble with work which he 
had glued up. He asked why the work was not 
straight after the clamps were removed, as he had 
jointed and fitted it perfectly straight before gluing. 

For his benefit and that of the readers of the 
paper who have not had much experience in this 
line, I will endeavor to explain the difficulty. The 
trouble occurs mostly in gluing up such work as 
table tops and the like, where the clamps are opened 
out 3 ft. or 4 ft. or more, with 3 or 4 joints. I 
am presuming that iron clamps are used by the 
majority of carpenters, and if they will take the 
trouble to lay three or four 12-in. boards on a couple 
of trestles, put on two or three clamps and tighten 
them up, it will be found that the backs of the clamps 
have bowed down and the boards have followed the 
shape of the clamps as a consequence. If the work 
is glued up in that shape it will remain so when 
the glue has dried and the clamps have been re- 
moved. 

My remedy is to use two sets of clamps—one set 
on the top and one set on the bottom. First put on 
the top clamps and draw the work together, then lay 
a straight-edge across the work which will in- 
variably be bowed up; after this has been done, put 
on the bottom clamps. Tighten them up and loosen 
up the top ones until the straight-edge and the 
work come in line. See to it that all the clamps are 
tight and the work straight across, then when the 
glue is dry and the clamps are removed, the work 
will be straight. 

In jointing up such work it is necessary to make 
the joints fit to a hair from end to end. The first 
piece should be jointed straight and square on the 
edge; the piece that is near to it should be fitted by 
a straight edge across both pieces, regardless of the 
square. 

I usually dowel the joints, placing the dowels 
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about 18 in. apart. The dowels should have a small 
groove or saw kerf the full length of the dowels in 
order to let out the air. If one of them becomes air- 
bound no power will drive it in, so precaution is 
necessary. 

In concluding, I would say that the glue used 
should be comparatively thin. The draught should 
be shut out of the shop and the gluing should be 
done in a hurry. 


Shingling Staging 


From D. P. Barry, Redford, N. Y.—In looking 
over the comments in regard to shingling on the 
Pacific Coast from ‘“G. L. MeMurphy,” and which 
appeared in a recent issue of the paper, I am con- 
strained to give a description of what I regard as 
the simplest and quickest made shingling staging. 
I shingle to two or three lines, and there are no 
shingles that do not need trimming. It is of no con- 
sequence that the butts are somewhat uneven; often 
a lot of trimming is needed to get the butts ap- 
proximately in line. 

A straight-edge is out of the question on a build- 
ing 40 to 200 ft. long—a straight-edge keeps the 
shingler moving too much. Two good shinglers on 
a plain roof with good shingles will lay 8000 to 
10,000 shingles in a day, but 2500 to 3000 shingles 
are all anyone should aim to lay. There is no rea- 
son, to my mind, why the carpenters’ trade should 
be singled out for rapid transit work. It is nerve 
racking any way you take it. 


Discussion of Building Methods 


From J. P. W. Lane, Kans.—In looking over the 
July issue of THE BUILDING AGE I notice D. P. 
Barry of Redford, N. Y., gives me quite a send-off 
in regard to the construction of a box sill which I 
described some time ago. Now, if I had been in 
the correspondent’s place I fear I should not have 
made any mention of his sill No. 1 with the 2 x 4 
on the sides for the joists to rest upon where most 
of the weight comes. His No. 3 is not much bet- 
ter; in fact in some respects it is worse to my way 
of thinking because doubling the 2 x 8-in. flat on 
the wall will cause them to rot out much sooner 
than if single and can be no better than if single 
for strength if laid on a solid wall. Again the 
2 x 8 in. he cuts up to which to nail them does not 
touch the studs if 2x 4in. are used. We use cross 
bridging to keep the joist from twisting. 

His No. 4 solid sill is all right, but it will rot 
sooner than the sill shown in my sketches and is 
not any stronger after he has filled it full of- holes. 
Another thing, he cannot fasten his studs as se- 
curely if he simply toe-nails them on top, and the 
cost of labor is at least ten times as large with 
nothing gained. ‘ 

In regard to his sills I have talked with two 
builders of established reputation in the trade and 
their opinion is much the same as mine. I do not 
profess to know it all, but I have a boy whom I 
taught to be a carpenter. He is now a foreman and 
working on buildings that involve an expenditure 
running up into big figures. He draws, I expect, 
as big a check weekly as the correspondent in ques- 
tion, and he was born and raised in Lane, Kan. 

In regard to squares a 16-in. tongue is good 
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enough for me or for anyone if he knows how to 
use it. I have owned a 16-in., a 17-in. and an 
18-in., but it so happens now that I have only three 
squares and they all have 18-in. tongues. My boy 
took my 16-in. tongue with him when he left home. 

I am inclined to doubt if the correspondent ever 
put on laths diagonally or he would not say there 
was no sense wasting time lathing that way. In my 
judgment, it takes no more time and every scrap 
of lath can be used. I would prefer boxing inside 
and out if it were the same price but how many 
people will pay for it except in a cold climate. Lath- 
ing diagonally on boxing put on horizontally makes 
the best job of plastering of which I have knowl- 


edge and that is the reason I prefer it on the inside. ’ 


I would say that I am not greatly impressed 
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shelf, which is 4 in. deep by 69 in. long inside, 
accommodates 18 fruit jars set in a sigle row. 
Six of these shelves are built into the closet and 
every jar of fruit is visible when the doors are 
opened. If it is customary to use pint or two 
quart jars, the shelves should be built accordingly. 
Shelves for two-quart jars should be 5 in. deep 
with a space of 10 in. between the shelves. Pint 
jars require only 6 in. between the shelves, while 
8 in. is required for quart jars. The two bins at 
the bottom provide space for potatoes or other 
vegetables and also gives to the closet a wide base 
to prevent any possibility of tipping. It is un- 
necessary to build a bottom in these bins if the 
closet stands on a good floor. 

The front of the fruit jar shelves is closed by 
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Fig. 1—Front Elevation of the Closet with Door Pushed to 
One Side Showing the Shelves 


Fig. 2—Section on Line A-A of the Elevation 
Details of a Fruit Closet—By E. J. G. Phillips 


with the correspondent’s sill and threshold com- 
bined, because when it becomes worn it will re- 
quire too much work to renew it. 


Details of a Fruit Closet 


From E. J. G. Phillips, Aurora, Ill.—A fruit 
closet in which every jar is in sight, is the ideal 
way to store the winter’s supply. This can be 
easily accomplished without taking up any more 
space than the ordinary shelves, by building a 
closet like that shown in Fig. 1 of the illustra- 
tions. If made to the dimensions given, it will 
have a capacity of 108 quart fruit jars. Each 
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Fig. 3—End Eleva- 
tion of the Closet 


Fig. 5 — Vertical Cross- 
Section of Closet 


two sliding doors. These doors slide in paralle) 
tracks attached to the top board of the closet as 
shown in Fig. 5. Door No. 1 slides in the outside 
track and door two slides in the inside track. A 
facia strip in front of the tracks extends down 
below the top of the doors closing the top tightly. 
Fig. 2 shows plainly the details of construction. 
The doors may be very simply constructed by 
using one thickness on %-in. beaded ceiling held 
together by a strip across the top and _ bottom. 
Braces such as would be necessary in a hinged 
door are not required in the sliding door. They 
are hung from the top and therefore are not sub- 
ject to sagging or such strains as would, be pro- 
duced in a door hung from the sides. A narrow 
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strip attached to each side vertically between the 
top and bottom strips will fill out the thickness 
of the doors where they overlap at the center 
and close this space tightly. The hanger shown 
in Fig. 4 is of small size built especially for very 
light doors. It rolls in a track 134 in. wide by 
134 in. high. 

If this closet is built of yellow pine and given 
a natural finish, it will be quite as pleasing in 
appearance as it is useful. 


Elevation for Ten Room Twin House 


From T. T. Carter, Bluefield, W. Va.—I am send- 
ing a sketch representing a front elevation of the 
ten-room twin houses concerning which the corre- 


Elevation for Ten-Room Twin House 


spondent made inquiry in a late issue of the 
paper. This front has been satisfactorily built here 
in brick, stucco and in concrete blocks. The space 
mentioned by the correspondent above the doors 
for the windows could be evenly divided and doors 
with glass panels with transoms would give light 
and ventilation for the halls and stairways. 


Some Comments on Shingling 


From Edward H. Crussell, California.—I have, 
of course, been much interested in the various 
comments upon ‘Some Aspects of Modern Shingling”’ 
that have appeared in the correspondence columns, 
and take the first opportunity of answering. 

The scaffold bracket of W. M. Spalding, Elmira, 
N. Y., in the April issue, appears to me to be a 
satisfactory contrivance and I am glad to know 
of it. 

I think I know why “E. M. P.,” Robbinsdale, 
Minn., in the July issue always recommends the 
use of the straight-edge in shingling, but never 
having used, or seen, one of his nailing machines, 
I am unable to say anything for or against them. 
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I cannot say that I approve of the method of roof 
staging of John Upton, La Fargeville, N. Y., in 
the August issue and I suggest, with all the best 
intentions, that on his next job he try the method 
described in the April issue. I assure him that I 
will not be offended if he does not like the method 
there mentioned and I hope he will not be offended 
at my suggestion. ; 

In conclusion I wish to say that the articles are 
not written in any “I know all about it” attitude. 
and I hope the readers will feel free to comment 
upon them in any manner whatsoever, whether to 
offer new ideas as wrinkles, or criticize anything 
that has already appeared. 


Constructing an Ordinary Shed 


From W. M. L., Orange, N. J.—I would greatly 
appreciate it if Mr. Wilkin or some other practical 
reader of the paper would furnish information tell- 
ing how to construct an ordinary shed 12 ft. wide 
by 18 ft. deep, 9 ft. 6 in. high at the front and 
8 ft. high at the rear. In the front are to be 8 ft. 
x 8 ft. doors. 

I also wish to know how the bevels are found. 


Floor Plans Wanted for Club House 


From S. C. M., Lake Hopatcong, N. J.—Will 
some of the readers architecturally inclined send to 
the editor for publication sketches of floor plans 
suitable for a technical club house for students? 
The rooms are to be all on one floor, and should 
include a large reception or meeting room, labora- 
tory, carpenter shop, draughting room and library, 
The building should be 25 x 75 ft. in plan. 


ee ee, 


Death of Andrew Richmond 


Andrew Richmond, a building contractor of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., passed away at his home in that city 
on July 24, at the age of sixty-four. He was born 
in County Antrim, Ireland, and went to Pittsburgh 
at the age of eighteen, where he was engaged in 
business with his son for the past sixteen years. 

He was a member of The Builders’ Exchange, the 
Master Builders’ Association, the Brick Contrac- 
tors’ Association and the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce. 


In a recent address before the Southern Forestry 
Congress, at Ashville, Henry S. Groves, Chief For- 
ester of the United States, emphasized the impor- 
tance of the timber supply of the South, and pointed 
out methods by which it may be perpetuated. He 
stated that 61 per cent of the present hard-wood 
supply of the country is located in the South, and 
that many of the most important hard woods are. 
supplied wholly from the Southern forests. He also 
stated that, at the present rate of cutting, the ex- 
isting supply of high-grade hard-wood timber will 
not last many years. 


An Apartment House of Stucco Finish 


A Compact Yet Convenient Arrangement of Rooms 
for Eleven Families in a Three-Story Structure 


By CHARLES ALMA BYERS 


HILE from the owner’s point of view it is 
solely an investment proposition, the apart- 
ment house, to prove a real and lasting 

success, must receive careful and well-balanced fore- 
thought in a number of different directions. In 


investment, including both the lot and the improve- 
ments, with a liberal margin to offset possible 
vacancies. This phase of the proposition, which, of 
course, is highly important, is rarely overlooked, 
although it may often be too carelessly considered 


Photographic Perspective of the Finished Building—Architect Albert L. Reed, Los Angeles, Cal. 


the first place it should be ascertained, with rea- 
sonable certainty, that the size and character of 
the building and its location will enable the collect- 
ing of an average revenue sufficient to pay a satis- 
factory rate of interest on the total amount of the 


to assure safety. But equally important also is the 
matter of making the building suitably modern and 
convenient in its interior appointments and attrac- 
tive in its exterior appearance, so that the apart- 
ments may be in demand and periods of vacancy, 
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or partial vacancy, thereby minimized. Unless this 
problem is solved, all previous estimates will count 
for naught, and the whole undertaking automatic- 
ally becomes a doubtful speculation instead of a 
businesslike investment. 

The apartment house here shown is neither very 
large nor elaborate, nor does it represent any very 
great expenditure of money, but it does constitute 
a well-balanced investment. Moreover, and which 
is of greater interest, it is a well-planned building 
—dignified and mildly attractive in outside appear- 
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in., is covered with a tarred-paper composition, the 
roof area being inclosed with a low coping-wall 
extension, with a minimum height of 2 ft. On 
the front a very attractive cornice effect is created 
by the introduction of two hood-like sections of red 
roofing tile, separated by a section of perpendicular 
wall, rounded off along the top edge and pierced in 
the center by a group of three Mission arches. At 
each of the front corners there is also a narrower 
but similar wall section, pierced by a single arch. 
These arched openings—five in all—are equipped 


An Apartment House of Stucco Finish—The 


ance and convenient, economical and modern in in- 
terior arrangement. In short, it introduces a num- 
ber of features, both structural and in the way of 
appointments, that deserve careful consideration by 
the prospective apartment house builder. 

The outside walls of the building are of cement 
stucco, of pure white surface, and the trimming, 
for the most part, is also white. The foundation 
is of “poured” concrete, and the roof, which is 
comparatively flat, having a fall that totals but 18 


Building Ready for its Coating of Stucco 


with hidden electric lights, which, together with the 
two chain-and-brace suspended lighting fixtures of 
rather elaborate design at the sides of the front 
entrance, produce at night a most attractive effect. 

The front entrance is of the loggia type, the 
recess being 6 ft. in depth and 16 ft. 11% in. in 
width. This area is floored with red brick, laid 
in herringbone pattern, inclosed with a cement 
border 8 in. wide, and into the surface of the pillar 
and pedestal effects at either side of the outer 
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entrance are set small inlays of hand-made tile. 
A double door, of square panes of glass, gives 
access to the interior, and at each side of this door- 
way is a large plate-glass window, while above both 
the doorway and the windows is a long transom, 
divided into three sections. The doors, as well as 
the framing about both them and the windows, are 
of plain white oak, finished in a soft bluish-gray 
shade, or eucalyptus color. 


Windows Arranged in Groups of Three 


All windows on the front, except those of the 
entrance, are arranged in groups of three. Be- 
neath the lower group is an attractive window-box, 
plastered inside and out with Keene’s cement, and 
the four groups above are arranged in shallow bays. 
Fire-escape balconies project on the front from the 
second and third floors, and into each of these open 
French doors. The front and back tiers of windows 
on the alley side and one tier in the rear end are 
also groups—the center portion in all such arrange- 
ments being a single stationary glass and the side 
sections being designed as casements, each composed 
of a single glass panel. All other windows, except 
those of the closets, are of double casements, but 
of smaller size, and the closet windows, which are 
still smaller, are single but open in the same manner. 

These casement windows, instead of opening to- 
ward the interior, swing outward, and are equipped 
with rod attachments by which they may be held 
stationary in any position desired. Where win- 
dows of this type open inward it is always difficult 
to prevent them from admitting water from beating 
rains, but no such difficulty need be experienced 
when casements of the outward-swinging type are 
used, for the buffer strips, or stops, will naturally 
be on the inside and will cause the water to drain 
outward instead of toward the inside. 

There is an outside iron stairway in the rear, 
with landings at the different floors, which also 
serves in emergencies as a fire-escape. 

The building is located on a lot that corners on 
a side alley, convenient access to the rear part of 
the structure being thereby provided. The lot is 
75 x 30 ft. in size and the building covers 86 per 
cent of this area. It has a frontage equal to the 
total width of the lot, and a depth of 67 ft., leaving 
unoccupied margins of 6 in. in front and 7 ft. 6 in. 
in the rear. On the side opposite the alley, how- 
ever, there is a small court recess extending to the 
top of the building, 4 ft. in depth and 19 ft. 5 in. 
in length. 

Arrangement of Rooms 


The structure, exclusive of the basement, is three 
full stories in height. It contains on the ground 
floor a large public parlor and three complete apart- 
ments, and on each of the two floors above are four 
apartments, making a total of eleven apartments in 
all. The front entrance leads directly into the 
parlor, and from one of the rear corners of this 
room extends, by way of a short flight of steps, a 
straight, narrow hall, which gives access to the 
various individual apartment halls on this floor and 
connects both with the inside stairway and with 
the outside stairway in the rear. A similar hall, 
extending the full length of the building, connect- 
ing likewise with the stairways and the individual 
halls, also prevails on each of the floors above. These 
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main passageways are 4 ft. wide in the clear and 
the entrance halls of the different apartments are 
approximately 10 in. less in width in the clear. A 
linen chute, lined with galvanized iron, with a door 
on each floor, extends from the top floor to the 
basement, and on the second floor, only, is a small 
closet, equipped with shelves, for clean linen. A 
wall drinking fountain and built-in mail boxes are 
features of the first-floor hall. 

The public parlor, which, in the main, is nearly 
square, contains, in the rear, a small fireplace nook, 
which is elevated 6 in. above the common floor level 
of the room. The fireplace is provided with gas 
connections for a gas grate, and at each side of it 
is a built-in seat. Both the floor and the walls, 
including even the ends of the seats, as well as the 
entire fireplace of this nook are covered with 
“Batchelder” hand-made tile of light blue, buff and 
yellow shades. The seats are 16 in. high, and a 
similar built-in seat, all of wood, faces the entrance 
from the side of the steps leading to the hall, while 
into one of the side walls of the room is built a 
small cabinet for card tables. 


Finish of the “Public Parlor” 


The parlor itself is floored with %,-in. quarter- 
sawed oak, over two-ply waterproof paper. The 
ceiling is beamed and the walls are finished with 
a wainscot and a plate rail. The wainscot ex- 
tends to a height of 5 ft. 6 in., consisting of five- 
ply built-up paneling, with battens about 3 ft. apart. 
The paneling is of select Oregon pine, and slash- 
grain Oregon pine is used for the remainder of the 
woodwork of the room—all of which is finished in 
a dull eucalyptus color, like the entrance outside. 

The ceiling of the parlor—the floor of this room 
being on a lower level than that of the other first- 
floor rooms—is 12 ft. high, exclusive of the beams, 
the beams being approximately 13 in. deep. The 
ceilings of the halls and all other rooms are 9 ft. 
in the clear. 


What Constitutes Each Apartment 


Each of the apartments consist of a large living 
room, a “cabinet” kitchen, a bath room and a roomy 
closet, as well as a private hall which gives direct 
access to each of these rooms. Aside from the 
convenience of the arrangement, one of the par- 
ticularly attractive features of the apartments is 
found in the number and the quality of their built- 
in effects. In every case the living room possesses 
a full-size disappearing bed, of the “oscillating” 
type; the bath room contains a small but excellent 
built-in dresser, with cabinets and drawers and a 
plate-glass mirror, and a medicine case, in the door 
of which is set a plain mirror 12 x 24 in. in size. 
The kitchen has a most complete cupboard arrange- 
ment along one wall, while in the wall on the oppo- 
site side are a broom closet and a disappearing 
ironing-board. The wardrobe closet is equipped 
with the usual shelf, pole and hooks. The kitchen 
cupboard, it should be added, contains, besides the 
usual sink, drain-board, shelves and drawers, a 
draught cooler, an ice-box, a bread-board and a tin- 
lined flour-bin. 

The floors throughout, except in the public parlor, 
as stated, and in the bath rooms, are of 4 in. No. 1 
Oregon pine, over a 1l-in. pine sub-floor, two-ply 
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felt intervening in the case of the second and third 
stories. In the bath rooms they are of “Flexo- 
stone,” applied over a l-in. mesh galvanized rabbit 
wire, to a thickness of 144 in., and which is turned 
and continued 6 in. up the walls. The woodwork 
of each apartment, as well as of all halls, is of 
Oregon pine, and the walls throughout are plas- 
tered. 
The Tinting and Finish of Woodwork 


The tinting and the woodwork finish is particu- 
larly interesting and attractive. The woodwork of 
the living room and individual hall of three of the 
apartments, as well as of all main halls, is finished, 
as in the parlor, in eucalyptus color; of two of the 
apartments, in mahogany; of four of the apart- 
ments, in Circassian walnut; and of the remaining 
two apartments, in silver-gray stain—the imitation 
eucalyptus and walnut being done in art grain. The 
furniture of these different-styled rooms is finished 
to correspond in color. The woodwork of the 
kitchens, bath rooms and closets is enameled white. 
The plastered walls are tinted with “Acme No- 
Lustre,” Tiffany blend, seven different color schemes 
in all being created. The walls of the public par- 
lor, however, are covered with tapestry paper, of 
indistinct flower pattern. 

Since this apartment house is located in a beach 
city, on the Pacific Coast, where ocean bathing may 
be indulged in by the tenants, there are certain 
features. of the basement that deserve special men- 
tion to builders located in similar resorts. These 
consist of locker rooms and showers—one each for 
males and females—located in the rear end of the 
basement. In each locker room are four individual 
lockers, which are built against the wall of one end. 
In inside dimensions each closet is 4 ft. 3 in. high, 
1 ft. deep, and approximately 1 ft. wide—the end 
ones being a little wider in order to fill out the 
space. A built-in seat, 16 in. high, extends the 
full width of the four lockers. The showers supply 
both hot and cold water. Incidentally, in the rear 
end of the hall on each floor another type of locker 
is also provided, equipped with shelves and wood and 
screen doors, for use for various purposes. 


The Basement 


The basement also contains eleven individual stor- 
age rooms—one for each apartment—as well as a 
large trunk room, a small meter room, a laundry, 
a lavatory, and the boiler room. It is reached 
from both the inside stairway and steps in the rear. 

The basement, excavated to irregular depths, 
covers approximately three-fourths of the building 
plot. Its maximum ceiling height is 9 ft. and its 
minimum, for the used portion, is 7 ft. It is walled 
with poured concrete, which, with the piers, con- 
sists of good Portland cement, river sand and 
crushed or broken rock, in a 1-214-4%4 wet mix- 
ture, the rock being graded to pass through a 2-in. 
ring. The flooring consists of concrete also, for 
which a 1-8/5 mixture is used, and over this con- 
crete, which is 3% in. thick, is a surface of 1% in. 
of 1-2 topping, troweled to a smooth finish. Sand 
screened through a No. 16 mesh screen is used for 
this surface coat. The floor is naturally sloped 
toward certain drain pipes. 

The entire unoecupied area in the rear of the 
building, as well as the court on the side, is covered 
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with concrete and surfaced in the same manner 
and of the same composition as is the flooring of 
the basement. This work, however, is marked off 
into blocks 4 ft. square. 

The partition walls of the boiler room are of 
concrete, but the other basement partitions are, 
for the most part, of single board or frame con- 
struction, all timber being painted white. The 
walls of the shower rooms are plastered with 
Keene’s cement, but the concrete walls elsewhere, 
as well as the ceiling, are covered with plaster of 
ordinary quality. The chimney rising from the 
boiler room is constructed of hard-burned brick, 
plastered on the outside and lined on the inside, 
which is 8 x 12 in. in dimensions, with terra cotta. 
The basement walls extend some distance above the 
ground level, and this enables a number of small 
windows to be used to aid in lighting the interior. 


Walls and Piers of Basement 


The walls and piers of the basement combine to 
create the foundation of the building. The piers 
support 8 x 8-in. posts, set in cast-iron shoes. The 
mud sills are of 2 x 6-in. redwood, and the girders 
—two rows running lengthwise of the center—are 
of 8 x 8-in. Oregon pine, built up from four 2 x 8- 
in. pieces. The studs and joists are as follows: 
Underpinning studding, 2 in. x 6 in.; first-story 
studding (bearing), 2 in. x 6 in.; first-story stud- 
ding (non-bearing), 2 in. x 4 in.; second- and third- 
story studding (bearing), 2 in. x 4 in.; second- and 
third-story studding (non-bearing), 2 in. x 8 in.; 
first-floor joists, 2 in. x 8 in.; second- and third- 
floor joists, 2 in. x 10 in.; ceiling joists, 2 in. x 4 
in.; and roof joists, 2 in. x 6 in.—all of Oregon 
pine and set 16 in. on centers. 

Double joists are used under all partitions, and 
all door studs, as well as headers over all openings, 
are double, while all openings of 3-ft. span are 
trussed. All plates are single at the bottom and 
double at the top; and two rows of bridging for 
each floor, of 2x 3-in. timber, run the entire length 
of the building. Surfaced redwood is used for all 
window sills and casings, outside, and all other 
framing material is of clear Oregon pine. The 
partitions are fire blocked in accordance with the 
local city ordinance. To bridge the weight of the 
second- and third-floor extension there is used over 
the front entrance a 15-in. 60-lb. “I” beam, boxed 
in, and which is supported by two 8 x 8-in. plas- 
tered-in. posts. This steel beam in turn carries a 
6 x 12-in. wood beam. 


Covering of the Exterior of the Building 


The entire exterior of the building, as weli as 
all floors and the roof, are sheathed with 1 x 6- 
in. Oregon pine, surfaced one side, and laid with 
the surfaced side down, the floor sheathing, or sub- 
floor, being laid diagonally to the joists. 

Over the exterior sheathing is used a new type 
of plaster-board, and over this is loosely stretched 
and nailed a wire netting. To this is applied the 
stucco consisting of a 1:2 mixture of cement mortar 
1 in. thick, finished with white cement and white 
silica sand. 

For the interior the plaster is applied over ordi- 
nary wood and metal lath, the metal lath being 
used to cover the ceilings, soffits of the stairs and 
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the walls and ceilings of the halls, as well as the 
penthouse inside and out; wood lath is used else- 
where. The dadoes of the kitchens and bath rooms 
are finished with Keene’s cement, blocked off in the 
latter in 8-in. squares, and “Victor” hard wall plas- 
ter is used elsewhere. 

The roof and penthouse are covered with 5-lb. 
three-ply felt, well mopped between layers with hot 
tar, and over this is placed a single layer of 
“Paraffine” rubber-sanded roofing. 

The building is heated throughout from a base- 
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thing represented in the investment except the lot 
and the furniture, was exactly $12,970.64. It was 
constructed almost entirely by day labor, included 
in this being the concrete work, the plastering, the 
painting, etc. The plumbing, as well as the heat- 
ing and ventilation plants, however, were installed, 
under sub-contract, by S. S. Ford, 58 Lime Avenue, 
Long Beach, Cal., at a price of $3,800. The tile work 
in the public-parlor nook was likewise contracted, it 
being done by the manufacturer at a cost of $375. 
While the other items cannot be segregated to any 
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ment furnace, the system making use of an “Ideal 
Sectional” boiler and a “Johnson Whirlwind” 
burner. Radiators are provided in the public parlor 
and the main halls and in each of the living rooms 
and bath rooms. A ventilation system, providing 
for a register in each living room, is also a feature 
of the building, with galvanized iron pipes leading 
to the roof. And hot and cold water is supplied to 
all kitchens and bath rooms. 

The total cost of the building, including every- 


extent, it may be stated that the excavating and 
concrete work amounted to approximately $1,000, 
and the carpenter labor to about $2,000. 

The building, known as the Dresden Apartments, 
is located at 125 Daisy Street, Long Beach, Cal., 
and was designed by Albert L. Reed, architect, 107 
West Seventh Street, Long Beach, who was also 
the general contractor and builder. Mr. Reed has 
specialized for several years in apartment houses 
and flat buildings. 
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Suggestions for Outside Painting 


Comments by an Expert Written Expressly for Young 
Painters and Apprentices—Painting Hard Pine and Cypress 


By R. H. FORGRAVE* 


HEN Northern soft pine and poplar were 

Vf in general use for siding and finishing 

the outside of houses, almost any kind 
provided it contained a_ sufficient 
amount of oil, would hold and give good re- 
sults, failing in few instances. Indeed, I have seen 
paint stick to the boards so long that so much of 
the oil had left it that water would soak through 
it into the boards when it rained, leaving it wet 
like the surface of unpainted lumber until the sun 
and wind had dried it, yet the pigment still con- 
tinued to hang on. In these days of hard pine 
and cypress it is a question of material more than 
of anything else. 

Getting paint to stand on hard or pitch pines, 
as it is known in some localities, is a most difficult 
job sometimes. As to cypress, it is almost as diffi- 
cult. The scaling of paint on cypress is not so 
general as on hard pine. 


of paint, 


Why the Paint Does Not Stick 


What is the reason that paint does not stick well 
to these woods? Is it because the oil does not 
penetrate the hard places in the wood, a reason I 
have heard advanced? I think not. There are 
just as hard places in oak, ash, beech, etc., and not 
much trouble is experienced in painting them, if 
the paint is good. We know that paint adheres 
well to iron, steel and some other metals with no 
suction at all. So it must be due to something in 
the composition of the wood rather than to its tex- 
ture. If you will examine either of these woods, 
recently seasoned, with a powerful microscope, you 
will find that their physical, cellular structure is 
entirely different, but much alike in the matter that 
fills the cells, inasmuch as the cells of both are filled, 
or, rather lined with a substance of a gummy 
nature. No doubt these gums are different in their 
chemical composition. 


A Varied Experience 


My experience in painting these woods has been 
that of others I have talked to—good, bad and in- 
different. I have found the longer they have been 
seasoned,or, rather, the older the lumber, the better 
the paint will adhere. I have noticed when build- 
ings, sided with either of these woods, have stood 
until they have become somewhat weather beaten 
that little trouble is experienced in making paint 
adhere. This is proof enough for me that build- 
ings constructed of such lumber should be left to 
stand awhile, until the sun and rain remove some 
of the gum. The paint will then give better results. 
As buildings are generally painted as soon as con- 


*In a recent issue of the Painters’ Magazine. 


structed, we must make the paint suit the conditions 
as near as possible. 

As a general purpose paint for outside work there 
is no paint superior to white lead and oil. In good 
drying weather no dryer of any kind should be used 
in the priming coat, and very little in the remain- 
ing coats. If one can conveniently do so, it is better 
to allow each coat to get perfectly dry before 
another is applied, and use no dryer at all in warm 
dry weather. White lead is a dryer itself, rather 
slow, but white lead paint will dry well in a short 
time during the hot summer months if the oil is 
right. Don’t hurry a job of outside painting with 
white lead unless you are compelled to do so. 


The Chalking of Paint 


If white lead is not broken up well, and thor- 
oughly mixed with the oil, the oil and lead will not 
be equally distributed. I think this is the reason 
why the paint will begin to chalk on one part of 
the job before it does on another and before the 
time it should begin to do so. There is not enough 
of oil to bind the pigment properly. We are not 
bothered much with chalking in this part of the 
country (Ohio). We have a case once in a while 
which I think is due to faulty mixing more than to 
anything else. 

To break up and mix a considerable quantity of 
lead and oil properly with a paddle by hand is a 
tiresome operation. The best way to do it is to 
take two suitable vessels, a larger and smaller one. 
Put a hundred pounds or less of lead, ground in 
oil, in the smaller one, add a little oil, a half gallon, 
for instance, and thoroughly work it into the lead. 
Keep on adding a little oil in this manner, working 
thoroughly into the lead until the mass is of such 
a consistency that the paddle will move freely 
through it. Pour into the larger vessel and proceed 
in like manner until there is enough to do the job, 
or, at least one coat. Stir this mass thoroughly 
until you are sure the oil and lead have been equally 
distributed. Don’t be afraid of stirring it too 
much. I advise mixing enough for the job and stir- 
ring frequently while the work is going on. 


Proportions of Oil to Lead 


This first mixing should contain three or four 
gallons of added oil to a hundred pounds of lead in 
oil. Take out enough for the priming coat and 
temper with oil, stirring it thoroughly; don’t just 
stir it into the top, letting the bottom portion re- 
main heavy. Let the paddle go to the bottom and 
stir until you are sure the whole is of the same con- 
sistency throughout. As some lead will stand more 
oil than others, I cannot tell you the exact amount 
of oil to use. In general, however, six to eight 
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gallons of oil to a hundred pounds of lead will do 
the work properly. Some practical men use the 
priming coat so thin, if white, that the pigment is 
barely perceptible. I do not think this is proper. 
There should be enough pigment in the priming to 
serve as a filler to some extent. There must be the 
proper amount of each in the mixture in order to 
fortify each other. I have always had the best 
success when I used about 1214 pounds of lead to 
a gallon of oil for priming new work. 

As I said in the beginning, these two classes of 
lumber demand a different treatment. Owing to 
the gum in them, no doubt, it seems that a paint 
containing turpentine has a better grip on the pores 
of the wood than a pure oil paint. I discovered this 
when painting bulletins. A great many bulletin 
boards are constructed of the cheap grades of both 
of these kinds of lumber, many of the pine boards 
containing a large quantity of pitch. Every sign 
painter knows, when cutting in letters, the quickest 
and best way to do it is on a flat ground. At first 
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speak of, open the package and allow the benzine 
to evaporate and thin with turpentine. All mixed 
outside paint contains benzine; I do not know if 
benzine does paint any harm, but it does it no good. 
It only serves as a thinner and soon evaporates. 

In all cases, whether the prime coat be stout or 
thin, it should be rubbed well into the pores of the 
wood. The second and third coats should be spread 
on evenly so as not to have the coats thick in some 
places and thin in others. 


+ 


Suggestions for Wall Decoration 


Many of our readers are doubtless interested 
almost as much in the interior decoration of mod- 
ern homes as they are in the constructive features, 
and we therefore present for their consideration a 
picture of a dining-room in an apartment building 
which has just been finished in the city of Chi- 
cago. The panel arrangement is unusually effec- 


Suggestions for Wall Decoration—Scheme Adopted in a Chicago Apartment House 


we painted them in the usual way, killing the knots 
with shellac and priming with lead and oil, making 
the last coat nearly flat. On short-time display 
signs we simply gave the boards one stout coat of 
flat paint, working it on in such a manner so as to 
make it cover. I discovered that work done in this 
manner often stood better than what we called good 
work. We often relettered these signs, painting 
over without burning off. They have stood better 
than those primed with oil paint, which we painted 
and relettered in the same way. 

To make a primer for this lumber, either kind, 
mix the lead and oil rather stout and temper with 
turpentine, as is done in inside painting when a 
semi-flat finish is desired. It may be finished in 
gloss, a gloss coat being the best on a flat coat. 

As to mixed paint, we have little to say, as the 
directions for use are furnished by the makers. 
However, you should be sure that it is of the same 
consistency throughout. To paint the lumber we 


tive and affords possible suggestions that may be 
of value to builders and house owners generally. 
The picture which is here reproduced is made 
from a photograph kindly loaned us by the Carter 
Times, and from it we also take the accompanying 
descriptive particulars. 

The cornice, picture mould, chair rail, panel 
moulds and all other wood trim was placed first. 
Then a fine canvas or sheeting was put on between 
all moulds and trim except in the panels where 
an exceptionally pretty wall paper, a large leaf 
pattern in old blue, grays and tan, was used. The 
canvassed portions were sized, lead coated and 
finished with white egg-shell enamel along with the 
wood trim. 

The wood trim is birch. Portions not enameled, 
doors, buffet and quarter-round, were oil stained 
to a brown mahogany color, shellaced and rubbed 
with pumice and oil to a dull surface. 

The doors are not of the usual panel and stile 
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type but are perfectly flat, having an inlay of 
white wood with a black wood inlaid narrow bor- 
der on each side. 

A prettier or more cheerful room would be hard 
to find and it has manifest advantages over dark 
walls and woodwork for average apartment din- 
ing-rooms, which are notoriously dark and gloomy. 

White enamel finish for wood trim and canvas 
covered walls has become popular indeed of late 
in the cities. The demand for such work is so 
great that the larger contractors keep a few es- 
pecially competent men with fine brushes busy all 
the time doing nothing but enameling. 


a 


Bungalow Operations in Washington 


The bungalow type of dwelling is rapidly grow- 
ing in popularity in Washington, D. C., and in the 
northeast section of the city there are two squares 
being built up chiefly with this type of home. It 
is said the completed operation will number close to 
150 homes of bungalows and related types. 

The bungalows in this section have from five to 
eight rooms, open fireplaces, hot-water heat, and 
the larger ones have two baths. A near-by section 
contains bungalows set back from the street so as 
to afford an 18-ft. lawn, the idea in most of the op- 
erations being to give comparatively large grounds. 
Some of the more pretentious houses contain a 
built-in refrigerator, icing either from the inside 
or outside. 

Not all the dwellings are of frame construction, 
for at Sixteenth and Irving Streets a bungalow 
operation has just been completed in which the 
materials are hollow tile, with a brick front dis- 
playing a rug effect in tapestry brick. , 


Preparing for the Trades at Carnegie Institute 


The Nineteen Hundred and Sixteen commence- 
' ment marked the close of the first decade of the 
School of Applied Industries, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. During the ten years 
9772 young men were enrolled as students, 476 of 
whom have been awarded diplomas or certificates 
of graduation for completing the regular courses, 
and have entered twenty-one different industries. 

The School of Applied Industries is not a trade 
school, except in the sense that instruction is of- 
fered in twenty-one different trades. The graduate, 
after completing his three years of training in 
the day school, does not enter industrial life as a 
drafts man, a carpenter, a sheet metal worker or a 
plumber, as is commonly supposed. His training 
has been of a broader nature, not confining itself 
to a specialized operation in a single trade nor to 
the whole of a single trade. It is more concerned 
with the trades as groups. 

A young man interested in building operations 
will choose the course in building construction, in- 
cluding practical instruction in architectural draw- 
ing, sheet metal, plumbing, carpentry, electric wir- 
ing, etc. A third course is open to the young man 
whose interests are in the direction of equipping 
and installing and taking care of the equipment of 
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a power plant or of a large building. It consists 
of the various branches taught under building con- 
struction, with special emphasis upon power ma- 
chinery operation, sanitary equipment and installa- 
tion, heating and ventilating and electricity. 

For a more mature man who, on account of his 
previous experience in the industries, can profitably 


take a single trade in which he desires to perfect. 


himself, a one-year intensive trade course is of- 
fered. No student who has been inexperienced in 
the trades is permitted to take this work. 

The shop work in all the three-year industrial 
courses covers but one-half of the instruction. The 
other half is given over to academic work, which 
gives the worker the reason for the various opera- 
tions in the practical training. 

The combination of the theoretical and the prac- 
tical, so closely allied, tends to produce the thinker 
in the industry instead of the automaton, or rule- 
of-thumb worker. The broad scope of the training 
in any particular course makes it possible for the 
graduate to start his outside work with an unusual 
amount of intelligence for a worker in the industry. 
The logical next step for him is a position of lead- 
ership as a foreman, superintendent or manager. 

In addition to the day courses, the Night School 
of Applied Industries is a powerful factor in train- 
ing workers, especially for the local industries. This 
is in the nature of a continuous school where the 
young man works at his trade during the day and 
comes to school for three nights a week, two hours 
each night. With the use of the school shop equip- 
ment, and under the instruction of expert workmen, 
as well as instructors in mathematics, English, 
chemistry, physics and drawing, a rare opportunity 
is afforded him to become a more efficient workman. 
Among the night courses are plumbing, heating and 
ventilating, plan reading, steam engineering, sheet 
metal and cornice work, electric wiring, patternmak- 
ing, foundry, forging and machine shop. 


Meerschaum as a Building Material 


Even the most aesthetically inclined of our 
American millionaires would hardly consider the 
luxury of living in a palace built of meerschaum as 
within the range of their fortunes, yet there are 
many unpretentious houses of this material in the 
Spanish town of Vallecas, near Madrid, where a 
coarse variety of this substance is to be found. 


Getting Out Stock Window and Door Frames 


Often those planing mills and lumber companies 
which buy window and door frames in large lots 
encounter the problem of not being able to get all 
the different kinds or styles of frames they need 
in their business, says S. Irvin Baer, in a recent 
issue of the Woodworker. I have been up against 
this same problem, and have solved it in the follow- 
ing way: 

The sketches, Figs. 1 and 2, show window and 
door frames that can be used for different walls, 
but the door frames cannot be used for heavy brick 
walls. The window frames can be used for sheath- 
ing and lap siding, cove siding, lap s‘ding only, 
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cove siding with 114-in. casings and the cove siding 
cut between the casings, brick veneer walls and 
brick walls. Fig. 2 shows 1%-in. casings, a wide 
cap on head, and sill relished only 44% in. The rea- 
son for this wide cap is so it may be used for cove 
siding and set back of same. The 414-in. relish is, 
if only 414-in. jamb is used, as for lap siding with- 
out sheathing and casings, set on studs and lap 
siding cut between casings. If %-in. casings are 
wanted, such as cove siding to set outside of cove 
siding, they can be surfaced down from 1\% to % in. 
If brick veneer frames are wanted, all that is neces- 
sary is to put a brick mold on casings; and for box 
frames for brick wall it is only necessary to put 
brick mold on casing, build a box on, and pull the 
sill out so it will project a little over brick mold; 
this may be easily done by rebating the shoulder 
back farther. 

In our mill we have found this to be a help, not 
only in getting orders out faster, but in making 
the frames, as we can buy them by the carload, and 
only have to buy one kind; it would make a lot of 
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CAP WIDE ENOUGH TO SET BACK FOR 
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Fig. 1—Section and Hlevation of Door Frame 
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encourage the hope that it will be made a regular 
annual summer event. 

The lectures and classes were conducted by the 
experts of the association and others prominent in 
the cement world. The course included discussions 
and demonstrations regarding materials which en- 
ter into concrete, tools and equipment, principles of 
reinforcing, ornamental surface finishes, plaster 
and glue mold work, etc. Demonstrations of the lat- 
ter were carried on by instructors and students of 
the Mooseheart Institution in one of the laborato- 
ries, while demonstrations of slab and floor work, 
column work, etc., were conducted outside the build- 
ing. Other lectures and classes were held in the 
classrooms and auditorium. 


Permanent Exhibit of Woods and Stains 


A permanent display of all the building woods 
in America is to be installed at Chicago, IIl., in 
the Insurance Exchange Building, where the lumber 
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Fig. 2—Section and Elevation of Window Frame 
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trouble to carry frames for the different styles. It 
takes only a few minutes to make such a frame to 
suit the order, and in buying them by the carload 
very attractive prices can always be had. While 
these frames cannot be used for all classes of work, 
they will come in very handy for the ordinary 
house, and will prove themselves a great saving. A 
careful study of sketches will show how we worked 
out this problem. 


Course in Concrete for Manual Training 
Teachers 


An increasing number of manual training and 
vocational schools are placing concrete construction 
in their curriculum, for its growing popularity and 
importance are such as to commend it to the stu- 
dent. With a view to aiding teachers in their work, 
the Portland Cement Association held a week’s 
course in concrete construction during the latter 
part of June at Lewis Institute, Chicago, under 
the auspices of the Extension Division of the Asso- 
ciation. The course attracted nearly 200 teachers, 
both:men and women, and the success was such as to 


manufacturers of America are planning to provide 
an exhibit that will give any builder an idea of 
what can be done in the house he is contemplating. 
All sorts of finishes and various types of construc- 
tion will be on display. 

There will be cases containing hundreds of panels 
of woods, in the natural finish, and in stains. There 
will also be, for building engineers, an exhibit of 
treated and untreated woods, good and bad struc- 
tural material, giving concrete examples of what 
kinds of wood to select for various building pur- 
poses. One of the displays will be a large model 
of a building of “mill construction,” showing floors, 
roof timbers, pillars, and all the interior work on a 
factory building of large size. 

There will be several models of farm buildings, 
and also of four frame houses to cost from $2,000 
to $8,000 each, preferably for houses in the city. 
Sidewalks, creosoted block roads, models of gar- 
ages and chicken houses will also be provided. One 
exhibit will be of large-sized specimens of struc- 
tural material and other such phases of the industry. 
Eventually, it is planned to install such an exhibit 
on a modified scale in every large city in the coun- 
try, to provide information for prospective builders. 
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Construction of Roofs in Scotland 


The General Method of Procedure in Scot- 
land—Some Interesting Details of the Work 


By JOHN Y. DUNLOP 


roofs in Scotland I have deemed it advisable to 

show a method which has been long in use in 
different parts of the country. The system might 
not suit every purpose and would be entirely out of 
place in connection with very small roofs, but for 
the general run of work of the carpenter-contractor, 
and more especially those who execute large con- 
tracts, the method shown is worth consideration. 


|: taking up the matter of the construction of 


Things with Which the Carpenter Is Supplied 


When a building is erected in Scotland the car- 
penter in most cases is supplied with a roof plan 
and a detail of the spar at the junction of the wall 
such as shown in Fig. 3. He is also given the detail 


specifications in which the size of the roof timbers - 


is noted and the nature of the labor at the joint. 

From these he is able to lay down full size a 
section of the roof so that a template can be made 
of the different roof timbers. From the plan, Fig. 
1, he is also able to obtain the length of the valley 
rafter or flank plate should he adopt that method. 

In erecting the roof shown in Fig. 1 most of the 
carpenters here in Scotland would allow the main 
roof, which extends from gable to gable, to run 
right through, then have it boarded on five sides 
leaving a small portion blank where the wing roof 
would meet the main roof. The wing roof would 
then be set up and the flank plate, which is a piece 
of 1 x 9-in. timber, laid flat on the roof boarding 
so that the outer edge is contained by the plane 
which is formed by the upper edge of the roof spars, 
nailed in position. The jack rafters are then cut 
to fit on the flank and ridge, as shown in Fig. 5. 

The advantage of this method, which is fully 
appreciated in Scotiand, is that it does away with 
the long and heavy flank rafter, saves the cutting 
of a great number of jack rafters, and as most 
of this work is paid for by the square yard of 
sloping surface it pays the contractor much better 
to adopt the flank plate system. 


One Method of Framing the Roof 


Another method which Scotch contractors some- 
times adopt is to cut the whole of the roof timbers 
with a circular saw in the yard, or with a portable 
saw on the job. This is another great saving, pro- 
vided of course there is no trouble in erecting. 

In a case such as this, say with a roof similar to 
that shown in Fig. 2, the roof plan would be used 
to obtain the dimensions of the spars, and the hip 
and valley rafters. The roof would then be set up 
in sections full size and the templates made for the 
common spars. 

In erecting, the common spars would be set up, 


then the position of the flank rafters and the hip 
rafters determined, all as shown in Fig. 6. The 
position of the jack rafters on the valley and hip 
rafters would now be marked off and the length 
of each taken and marked on a board. 

Fig. 7 represents a dimension board for this roof 
with the three bevels which would be required in 
the cutting of the jack rafters. The plumb bevel 
for the. top end, the level bevel for the bottom and 
the side bevel for the edge of the top end are shown. 
The measurements of the jack rafters for one end 
of the roof are also shown in Fig. 7. This meas- 
urement board when complete is sent along to the 
mechanic to have the material prepared. 


Setting Up the Framing Timbers 


In setting up the different lengths of the spars 
they should be drawn in pairs, as this prevents 
mistakes, such as cutting too many for one side. 
Fig. 8 shows one pair set on the bevel drawn ready 
to be cut. 

The timber is now taken along to the saw and 
cut by allowing it to rest on one arise, then tilting 
slightly back so as to bring the setting-out line in 
a true plane with the revolving saw, as in Fig. 9. 

In some cases the spars are required to be marked 
for the part of the roof for which they have been 
cut, but this is a small matter compared with the 
setting out and cutting of a heavy roof, as very 
often it has to be done on insecure footing and at 
a giddy height. 


Mammoth Loft Building 


It has been decided to increase the height of the 
four-story post office and express building cover- 
ing the block between Lexington Avenue, Forty- 
fifth and Forty-sixth Streets, New York City, to 
twenty stories, and plans for the work have recently 
been filed. The plans provide for the extension 
of the building over the street at the rear of the 
Grand Central Palace to Park Avenue, and all the 
new stories are intended to be occupied as lofts. 

The completed building will cover an area of 
200.10 x 405 ft., or about 81,400 sq. ft. to a floor, 
thus making a total for the sixteen new stories of 
1,302,400 sq. ft. 


Annex to the Hotel McAlpin 


The proposed annex to the Hotel McAlpin, West 
Thirty-fourth Street and Broadway, New York, will 
make that structure what is said to be the third 
largest hotel in the world. The addition is to be 
twenty-three stories in height and will contain 200 
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Fig. 1—Plan of Roof Shown in 
Pig. 5 


Fig. 2—Plan of Roof 
Shown in Fig. 6 


Fig. 4— Detail at 
the Ridge 


Fig. 3—Joint at Foot of Rafter 


Fig. 5—Showing Construction of Roof Indicated 
in the Plan, Fig. 1 


Fig. 8—A Pair of Spars Set on the Bevel Drawn and 
Ready to be Cut 


Fig. 9—The Position of the Timber on the Saw 
Table 


Fig. 7—A Dimension Board 


Construction of Roofs in Scotland—Various Interesting Details 
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rooms, making a total, with the main structure, of 
1700 rooms. A feature of the annex will be the 
large amount of space devoted especially to women, 
a large ballroom, a children’s playground, and, on 
the roof, an outdoor playground. 

The annex is estimated by the architects, War- 
ren & Wetmore, to cost $1,000,000. Construction 
work is being done by the Thompson-Starrett Co. 


Kinds of Lumber Cut in 1915 


The lumber cut of 1915, by principal kinds, has 
just been compiled by the Forest Service, with re- 
sults shown in detail in the table below. Southern 
yellow pine, with a total cut of 14,700,000,000 board 
feet, forms 30 per cent of the total, and was more 
than three times the cut of Douglas fir, the second 
on the list. Oak, white pine and hemlock are the 
only other kinds showing over 2,000,000,000 ft. 


1915 Lumber Cut by Species 


1 rte 
Kind of Wood prea ; Repo d 

Yellow pine). is. Mis ww lee eee ees 14,700,000 12,177,335 
Dorglas Arie Be a ee eee 4,431,249 4,121,897 
OTA eee et EW oly rd 2,970,000 2,070,444 
White pine: s...0.syr as sae eitenerorers 2,700,000 2,291,480 
Hemlock s3..\ecc Gee eee eee 2,275,000 2,026,460 
Spruce vis oh Soo ee ee 1,400,000 1,193,985 
Western yellow pine.............. 1,293,985 1,252,244 
Cypress 2. eden ae 1,100,000 926,758 
Maple) 05...5 saya oe sata eee 900 , 000 771,223 
Red: gin: 5 see one attache eee 655,000 478,099 
Chestniits*: (3 es eee 490,000 399 ,473 
Vellow poplar scion es one eeeeee 464,000 377,386 
Redwood ..).seite ne oth eee 420,294 418,824 
Obdar.. 0. yy/ia Jan cee 420, 000 352,482 
BITC Oe ilak! Ges a erokece nee eer eet 415,000 355 , 328 
aroha octitk te oe 375,000 348 , 428 
Bee ho core te css Bed see eee 360,000 303 ,835 
Basswood h.....ie vids oe eee 260 , 000 207 , 607 
elma tae, ae oe) hase ee 210,000 177,748 
ASH tty SANS Cee ee ee 190,000 159,910 
Cottonwooddi.-e 2... ae eee 180,000 138 , 282 

Upelo sso se Ae eee ene eee 170,000 153,001 
Wihate fir oy ies cea eae ee 125,048 121,653 
Sugaripines ss.) ue ae ae ee ty 117,701 115,109 
Balsam firs. 082 ee ce eee 100,000 71,358 
Hickory 4tii ose tere aes Gee 100, 000 86,015 
Wealnitt 345.05; ot no Cee ee eee 90,000 65,144 
Lodgepole pine...) use eee 26,486 22,672 
Sycamurele ote aes ona 25,000 19,729 
All otherskinds? 2 fo te oa ene 49,531 37 , 826 

TDOGAL LAY oe locket die ap, Gee One ae 37,013,294 31,241,734 


The figures include both the actual reported cut 
from the mills making returns and the estimated 
probable actual cut. The total cut of all species is 
shown as 37,013,294,000 ft., as has been previously 
announced by the Forest Service. It is believed 
that at the outside the grand total 1915 lumber cut 
did not exceed 38,000,000,000 ft. 

The actual reported cut of lath in 1915 was 2,745,- 
134,000 and the estimated total cut 3,250,000,000. 
For shingles, the reported cut was 8,459,378,000 
and the estimated total cut 9,500,000,000. 

Because of the closer touch of the Western offices 
of the Forest Service with the mills in their terri- 
tory, and the consequent greater accuracy of the 
estimates of probable total cut of the Western spe- 
cies, the figures for these species are not rounded 
off as are the corresponding figures for other kinds. 
The many thousand mills east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains make estimates of more than approximate 
accuracy impossible. 
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Local Building Operations in July 


The amount of new construction work for which 
permits were issued in July by the Bureau of 
Buildings in each of the five boroughs of Greater 
New York makes a highly gratifying exhibit when 
compared with the figures for the same month last 
year. The total is $50,526,144, as against $12,246,- 
489 a year ago, the cost of alterations to buildings 
being omitted in both instances. Of this enormous 
total for July, 1916, the Borough of Manhattan fur- 
nished $45,472,250, which is the estimated cost of 
the 101 new structures for which permits were 
issued by Superintendent Alfred Ludwig of the 
Bureau of Buildings. Counting in the cost of al- 
terations to 404 buildings of $3,732,970 gives a total 
for the Borough of $49,205,220. These figures con- 
trast with 50 new buildings for which permits were 
issued in July, 1915, estimated to cost $4,097,080, 
and alterations to 268 buildings estimated to cost 
$748,223, or a total of $4,845,303. 

This tremendous increase in Manhattan over last 
year was due almost wholly to the rush of builders 
to anticipate the new measure which is designed to 
not only place a restriction on tall buildings but 
to check the invasion of retail districts by factories 
and business streets. This measure was unani- 
mously adopted by the Board of Estimate on July 
25 and during the two or three days prior to its 
adoption plans were filed for operations involving 
an estimated outlay of more than $20,000,000. 

According to classification plans were filed in 
Manhattan for 23 apartment houses, to cost 
$11,665,000, against 19 in July last year, to cost 
$1,585,000. Of hotels 11 were planned last month 
to cost $9,930,000 against one a year ago costing 
$60,000. There were 18 store and loft buildings 
planned last month to cost $11,955,150 against 8 a 
year ago, to cost $1,444,000. Of office buildings 14 
were planned last month, to cost $7,581,000, against 
none a year ago; 10 manufacturies and workshops, 
estimated to cost $2,670,000, against 2 last year, to 
cost $3,000; 2 places of amusement, to cost $160,- 
000, against one last year, costing $40,000, and 11 
garages, to cost $528,000, against 12 in July last 
year, to cost $122,080. 

It will be seen from these figures that of the 
$45,472,250 which is the estimated cost of the new 
construction work planned last month, four classes 
of buildings account for $41,131,150 of the total. 
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Registration of Architects 


The law which recently went into effect in New 
York State regarding the licensing of architects 
is rather more exacting than that in some of the 
other states. For example, it provides that nobody 
must practise under the title of “architect” unless 
he has received a certificate of qualification from 
a board of five examiners. In New Jersey, how- 
ever, a diploma or other evidence of graduation 
from a full course of architecture may be accepted 
as a satisfactory evidence of competent knowledge 
of architecture, design and construction. In New 
York this must be supplemented by at least three 
years’ practical experience. 

In New Jersey, again, any person who was en- 
gaged in the practice of architecture when the act 
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was passed, and presents an affidavit to that effect, 
is entitled to receive a certificate without further 
test. In New York the act provides that an archi- 
tect must have been engaged in the profession for 
more than two years before the passage of the act, 
and must also present satisfactory evidence as to 
character, competency and qualifications before he 
is entitled to a certificate. 


Moving a House with an Automobile 


Many and varied are the uses to which automo- 
biles have been put since they became so popular 
with the public, and the wide-awake contractor and 
builder is ever on the look-out for new “stunts” 
which may be performed in connection with a ma- 
chine of this nature. The accompanying picture 
shows the unique manner in which an automobile 
was utilized to help a house mover out of the pre- 
dicament in which he found himself. 
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total output, said R. S. Kellogg in an address before 
the National Association of Owners and Managers 
of Buildings at one of its more recent meetings, is 
used for mill work which includes all kinds of in- 
terior finish, high-grade flooring, veneered doors, 
etc., and in the manufacture of furniture and fix- 
tures. In fact, it is in the field of interior finish 
that birch finds its most appropriate use. 

There are as many styles of birch trim as oe 
are designers who wish to produce an unusual or 
particularly appropriate effect. The author ex- 
pressed a preference for the simpler styles which 
offer the fewest possible angles and corners to col- 
lect dust, and at the same time give the largest 
uninterrupted surface to display the figure and 
sheen of the wood itself. For the same reason 
his choice is for the softer hued stains which bring 
out the qualities of the wood in harmonious fash- 
ion, rather than for more brilliant colors or paints 
which obscure the natural beauty of the wood. 

Great progress has in recent years been made in 
the manufacture of artistic veneered doors, of 


Moving a Two-Story and a Half Frame House by Means of an Automobile 


A two and a half story frame house was being 
moved in Tulsa, Okla., and the horses attached to 
the cable were having a hard time of it in pulling 
the weighty building. Just then the sales manager 
of the Carhart Motor Company happened to be 
passing the scene of operations in an Overland 
“Six” and noting the predicament of the horses had 
his machine hitched to the cable and its 45-hp. 
motor soon started the building on its journey, while 
the horses, not to mention the men, seemed to view 
the proceedings with an expression of great relief. 


Birch for Interior Finish 


It is a well-known fact that birch is one of the 
most widely useful of woods, a recent tabulation 
of factory reports showing that it is used for 
nearly 200 distinct purposes. More than half the 


which many styles are available. One of the most 
pleasing is a single panel birch door stained silver 
gray, but other styles have many admirers. 

The demand for conveniences and economy of 
space has resulted in a wide variety of built-in 
work, all the way from kitchen to bedroom. Built-in 
bookcases, china closets, sideboards and wardrobes 
are considered among the necessities of the modern 
residence. For them no wood is superior to birch. 
In addition to its desirable qualities of figure and 
color, birch looks well and fulfills every requirement 
of high-grade cabinet wood. We have all seen beau- 
tiful examples of built-in work that harmonizes per- 
fectly with finish and furniture, which are also the 
ultimate of convenience and utility. 

As to where we shall use birch, I would say 
everywhere in the interior of your building. It is 
of proved worth for such hard service as store 
counters, showcases and fixtures, while its merits 
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make it just as appropriate for trim of the finest 
residences, apartments, offices and hotels. More- 
over, the reasonable cost of birch places it easily 
within the reach of the builder of the modest cot- 
tage or bungalow. The Colonial hall and stairway 
in white enamel, -the living-room in silver gray, the 
dining-room in one of the many shades of “brown, 
the bedroom in white enamel or natural, the den 
to suit the owner’s particular fancy—all offer suit- 
able opportunities for the use of birch. 

Among the stains which I like best on birch .are 
silver gray, walnut, fumed oak, natural and Mis- 
sion brown. These are colors which harmonize well 
with general schemes of decoration, and are not 
likely to get on anybody’s nerves. However, I 
have no quarrel with the user of birch who 
prefers an entirely different selection. The wood 
will take and hold permanently any stain of the 
right kind that is properly applied. An authority 
says that “Birch is the ideal high light for a 
scheme of coloring in browns with notes of blue and 
orange’; also that silver gray is beautiful in a 
room with walls of dull old blue, and a ceiling of 
silver gray on which are frescoed pink old roses, 
but not being a professional decorator, I shall have 
to go carefully here. 

One of the best features of birch is that it com- 
bines so well with other woods. I have seen excel- 
lent combinations of maple or oak floor with birch 
trim, and of birch veneered doors with a trim of 
other woods or white enamel. Your own observa- 
tion will furnish a multitude of instances of this 
sort. It is evidence enough of the qualities of birch 
and its popularity with architects to say that it is 
used in leading hotels, apartment houses, office and 
banking buildings, and in uncounted residences 
throughout the country. 


Outing of Ohio Builders’ Supply Men 


The summer outing of the Ohio Builders’ Supply 
Association was held at Cedar Point, July 27, 28 
and 29. About 150 members were present and are 
said to have thoroughly enjoyed themselves. 

During the outing President W. O. Holst called 
to order a short executive session at which it was 
decided to hold an evening meeting for the purpose 
of listening to H. S. Gaines, the official organizer 
of the National Builders’ Supply Association, who 
made an interesting and suggestive speech about 
the possibilities of increasing the membership by 
means of the district organization plan. He made 
such an impression that the idea is to be taken up 
at an early date. 


An exhibition of the work of the pupils of the 
Baron de Hirsch Trade School, 222 East 64th 
Street, New York City, was given on Thursday 
evening, July 13, from seven until ten o’clock. The 
display attracted much interest on the part of vis- 
itors, showing as it did a most creditable degree 
of proficiency by the pupils. 
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Lincoln, Neb., is said to be enjoying the greatest 
building boom in its history. 
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New Publications 


Electric Wiring Diagrams and Switchboards. By 
Newton Harrison, E. E., with additions by 
Thomas Poppe. 272 pages, size 5 x 7% in. 
Illustrated by 129 diagrams. Bound in flexible 
cloth. Published by the Norman W. Henley 
Publishing Co. Price, $1.50. 

Electricity as a means of illumination for dwell- 
ings and public buildings is rapidly gaining in 


- popularity, and new structures erected in sections 


where the current can be secured from a public 
main are wired for the purpose. The book under 
review, now in its second edition, is stated to be 
“A practical, comprehensive treatise explaining the 
theory and design of wiring circuits,” and a “guide 
for all interested in the application of electricity 
to illumination and power.” As such, it contains 
much valuable material presented in a fashion to 
afford the reader a good knowledge of the subject. 
Those who have no knowledge of higher mathe- 
matics will find the work within their understand- 
ing, for all calculations and examples are limited 
to the use of arithmetic, both in the case of direct 
and alternating current. 

The work treats of the fundamental principles of 
electricity, wiring systems and functions of mains, 
feeders, etc.; resistance, types and connections of 
motors; switchboards, their parts and purposes; 
generators for alternating and direct current light- 
ing, and many other things of an interesting and 
instructive nature. 


Gothic Ornaments. By A. Pugin. 92 full-page 
plates, size 11% x 9 in. Bound in cloth. Pub- 
lished by J. Tiranti & Co. Price, $5.00. 

The Gothic period saw the erection of some of 
the most sublime and beautiful structures known 
to architecture. Gothic influence and tradition are 
still living and vital forces of to-day, and therefore 
many architects make a special study of this phase 
of their work. Of interest and value to such is the 
book under review, for it is a new edition of a work 
originally printed in 1831 and reproduced in 1854 
which had for its purpose the reproduction of Gothic 
ornaments selected from various ancient buildings 
erected during the period from the eleventh to the 
sixteenth century in England and France. 

Wood carvers everywhere refer to it for really 
sound detail of the best practical examples of vari- 
ous kinds of Gothic work, and it is described as “one 
of those Technical Art Books which never get out 
of date.” The few matters which have been re- 
vised have been solely in the direction of facilitating 
reference and greater handiness. The illustrations, 
which are reproductions of charcoal drawings, are 
of sufficient size to enable an architect to easily 
catch the details. Some of the subjects treated are 
arms, bosses, canopies, dogtooth ornament, elbows, 
finials, grotesques, panels, tracery, spandrils, weep- 
ers, etc. The present edition is said to be limited 
to 500 copies. 


———————_ 


A pamphlet, describing with great clearness and 
force the need of a state regulation of plumbing, 
house drainage and ventilation, is being distributed 
through Texas under the auspices of the Texas As- 
sociation of Journeymen Plumbers. 
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Brief Review of the Building Situation 


Building Operations for July in 119 Cities Show 
an Increase of 72.48 Per Cent Over July, 1915 


HE outstanding feature of the building situation 
as it is reflected by the reports of operations 
for which permits were filed in July, is the very 
unusual increase of 72.48 per cent for 119 

cities, as compared with the activity in new construc- 
tion work in July a year ago. This is particularly 
noticeable in the eastern section of the country, where 
the gain in the cities reporting is nearly 134 per cent. 
An analysis of the figures, however, shows that this 
very gratifying exhibit is largely due to the rush to 
file plans of imposing structures in the Borough of 
Manhattan, New York, before the measure restricting 
the heights of buildings and preventing the erection 
of factories in the retail districts was adopted. Elim- 
inating New York City from the calculation shows 
the gain for the 119 cities reporting to be only 7 per 
cent. The number of permits issued during the month 
shows an actual decrease as compared with July, 1915. 

From the Eastern section of the country we present 
reports from 47 cities, of which 16 indicate increases 
and 31 decreases, as compared with last year, or a 
total gain of 133.84 per cent. Eliminating the figures 
for the Borough of Manhattan, New York, for reasons 
stated above, and the showing is a loss of 8.7 per 
cent. A comprehensive idea of the activity during the 
two periods in the Eastern cities reporting may be 
gathered from an inspection of the table which follows: 


CITIES OF EASTERN STATES 


July, 1916 July, 1915 
iMG? — 3h, Geld ~ eSB gee 153,325 416,760 
JNA OUG eo 0 > Ales eee 62,280 79,075 
SNA COTTE SAE” oS mere 71,221 85,031 
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In the Central West, or Middle States, the 37 cities 
reporting indicate an increased activity in the pro- 
jection of new construction work of 26.22 per cent as 
compared with July a year ago. The noticeable centers 
of activity are Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, Minneap- 
olis, St. Louis and Youngstown, while Akron, Cin- 
cinnati, Dayton, Evansville, Kansas City and South 
Bend are some of the more noticeable showing a falling 
off in activity. 


CITIES IN MIDDLE STATES 


July, 1916 July, 1915 
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Of the four zones into which the country has been 
divided in reviewing the building situation, the South- 
ern is the only one showing a loss as compared with 
last year. Of the 19 cities reporting from this section, 
8 show gains and 11 losses, with a total loss of 11.57 
per cent. The largest gain is reported by Washington. 


CITIES IN SOUTHERN STATES 


July, 1916 July, 1915 
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In the extreme West, taking the territory lying 
beyond Denver, 16 cities report a gain over July 
last year of 18.7 per cent. The striking increase is 
that reported by Seattle, due largely to the filing of 
plans for two large fireproof structures estimated to 
cost $545,000. Spokane also shows an important gain, 
as do Denver, Salt Lake City and Tacoma. 


CITIES IN EXTREME WESTERN STATES 


Julype 1916 July, £915 
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Current News of Builders Exchanges 


Various Matters Likely to Prove of Interest to 
Members of Exchanges Throughout the Country 


Convention of North Carolina Builders’ Exchange 


HE semi-annual convention of the Builders’ Ex- 
change of North Carolina was held at Wrights- 
ville Beach on Aug. 2 and 8. Meetings of the 
general contractors, sub-contractors and ma- 

terial men who belong to the Exchange occupied the 
first day and the general meeting was held on the 
second day of the convention. 

A number of interesting addresses were made, in- 
cluding one by Joseph Litener, ex-president of the 
North Carolina Architects’ Association. The social 
features of the event were enjoyed by all. 


Outing of Grand Rapids Builders’ Exchange 


The fourth annual outing of the Builders’ and 
‘Traders’ Exchange of Grand Rapids, Mich., held on 
July 29, was enjoyed by two hundred members and 
their guests, among whom were included representa- 
tives of the Plumbers’ Association, the Engineering 
Society and various architects of the city. They were 
conveyed by automobiles to Crooked Lake and once 
arrived there showed that the building business has 
no bad effects on appetites, for there had been provided 
for them a roasted ox, five bushels of green corn, 100 
berry pies and ten gallons of coffee. Some of the mem- 
bers complained of the heat so the committee called 
off the greased pig event because the grease was so 
hot it would not stick. The principal event of the 
afternoon was a ball game between teams from the 
building contractors and the Master Plumbers’ Asso- 
ciation, the prize of a silver loving cup being won by 
the plumbers. Other events were a tug-of-war, in 
which the material men defeated the contractors, foot 
races, a balloon ascension and a parachute drop by 
the Moore brothers. 


Membership Campaign and Banquet of Flint Exchange 


The membership campaign of the Builders’ and 
Traders’ Exchange of Flint, Mich., has been gratify- 
ingly successful, for the one hundred mark has now 
been passed and one-half of this number is the result 
of the recent campaign. 

On Aug. 4 the members of the Exchange entertained 
a delegation of. the Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange 
of Detroit at a banquet given to celebrate the growth 
of the former body, which is now two years old. Sev- 
eral interesting addresses were made by officials of 
the Detroit Exchange, including President W. A. C. 
Miller, Treasurer T. E. Beck and Secretary Charles A. 
Bowen. 


Chicago Builders’ Exchange Has a “Dutch” Luncheon 


Members of the Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange of 
Chicago, Ill., had a most enjoyable time in the asso- 
ciation’s club rooms in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building on Thursday evening, July 27, when a Dutch 
luncheon was served. This affair was held in lieu 
of a regular outing, and during the evening an enter- 
tainment program enlivened the proceedings to an 
appreciable extent. Refreshments and a wide variety 
of inviting comestibles were served to about two hun- 
dred members and friends, and a number of prospec- 
tive members were present to see the enthusiasm that 
is an unwritten law of the exchange. The officers 
of the exchange were on hand to greet everyone and 
the affair was voted a most successful one. 


The Situation in Buffalo 


In writing of the situation in that city, F. N. Farrar, 
secretary of the Builders’ Association Exchange, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., says: 

Our exchange had an automobile run Tuesday, July 
18, and wound up at the Auto Club’s country home for 
a splendid dinner. The event of this month will be a 
river party in the shape of a trip around Grand Island. 
The usual outdoor sports will be a feature, including 
a ball game, which, in view of the fact that the exchange 
has some very good players, ought to be an interesting 
event. 

Practically every trade in the building line is asking 
for an advance in wages, regardless of the fact that 
they are already exceedingly well paid and that the 
average employer is trying to recover from the ef- 
fects of two very lean business years. Glowing accounts 
of the prosperity of certain concerns who are blessed 
with business due to munitions and other war contracts 
have furnished an excuse for the unions to make de- 
mands on the ordinary building contractors, which, if 
acceded to, would practically put them out of busi- 
ness. If the men were content with an advance of 
wages without exacting the conditions that invariably 
accompany the demands for higher pay, the situation 
might be met, up to a reasonable limit, but it is the ex- 
perience of the employers that the day’s output falls 
off as wages advance, instead of increasing in some- 
thing like the same proportion, or, at the least, being 
maintained at approximately a fair standard. 


A movement is on foot in New London, Conn., look- 
ing to the formation of a Master Builders’ Association. 


Steps have recently been taken in Nashville to or- 
ganize what will be known as the Tennessee Association 
of Builders’ Exchanges, with James A. Daugherty of 
Nashville as president. 


> 


Want Los Angeles Contractors Licensed 


The Master Builders of Los Angeles recently 
brought before the city council of that city a pro- 
posed ordinance, which is still under consideration, 
and which would require that all persons conduct- 
ing a business of building and contracting shall 
register at the office of the inspector of buildings; 
the payment of a yearly license fee of $100, and the 
furnishing of a $5,000 bond to cover any violation 
of the building ordinance. 


+> 


Convention of National Association of Builders’ 
Exchanges 


The next convention of the National Association 
of Builders’ Exchanges will be held in Atlanta, Ga., 
on Feb. 18, 14 and 15 of the coming year. 


The ninth annual convention of the National 
Association of Building Owners and Managers will 
be held at St. Louis on Sept. 12 to 15. 


Builders’ Appliances and Equipment 


Some Things of Special Interest to Those Having to 
do with the Various Branches of the Building Business 


Concrete Mixing Plant cn Roof of Skyscraper 


In carrying out an important piece of work in con- 
nection with: an extensive addition to a large store 
building in the city of Chicago it was necessary to 
establish a complete concrete mixing plant on the roof 
of the structure. The building in question is nearly 
a block in length, extending to an alley in the center 
of the square, and is ten stories above the street level 
and three below. The building is of modern steel frame 
construction erected several years ago, and was de- 
signed to carry additional stories when the growth of 
the business of the concern occupying it should re- 
quire them. Recently it was desired to construct an 
additional story at the south end of the building ex- 
tending 176 ft. on State Street and 144 ft. on Van 
Buren Street, and a contract for the work was awarded 
to the Clark-Bisbee Company, 175 West Jackson Boule- 


surface in the rear alley and provided with discharge 
gates designed to provide coal storage for the fur- 
naces and which discharge the coal into a traveling 
bucket when required. It was decided to use several 
of these hoppers for handling the sand and stone in 
the new construction work. The material was deliv- 
ered in six-ton auto trucks and dumped down the 
chutes into the hoppers, from which it was gated into 
wheelbarrows. The large elevator carried nine wheel- 
barrows and the smaller one five at each load to the 
tenth floor. An inclined runway was built from the 
tenth floor to the roof and all materials used in the 
eonecrete and in the new construction work were trans- 
ported from the tenth floor up this inclined runway. 
For mixing the concrete the contractors made use 
of a motor-driven “Standard” low-charging mixer of 
8 cu. ft. capacity. This mixer was selected by reason 
of its light weight and great portability. It was taken 


Fig. 1—View of Roof of Skyscraper in Chicago Showing Concrete Mixing Plant 


vard, Chicago. The street walls of the present build- 
ing extend a considerable distance above the roof, so 
that it was only necessary to erect a new roof and 
floor with the required columns, beams and girders. 
The new construction is entirely of reinforced con- 
crete and the contractors decided that this could be 
handled to the best advantage by placing the mixing 
plant on the present roof of the building. The picture 
presented in Fig. 1 shows the appearance of the work 
while in progress. 

The equipment of the building included two large 
high-speed freight elevators running from the third 
basement to the tenth floor, and one of which was of 
10 tons capacity. In the third basement or, as it may 
be termed, the third story below the street level, were 
several elevator hoppers connected by chutes with the 


up on the large elevator to the tenth floor and then 
up the runway to the roof, 180 ft. above the street 
level. In this work the columns, girders, beams and 
roof were constructed, after which the old roof under- 
neath was removed and replaced with a reinforced con- 
erete floor. There were required for the work 95 
concrete beams, 22 concrete girders, 14 concrete col- 
umns and in the construction work there were used more 
than 13 tons of reinforcing steel rods, many of them 
28 ft. long; also about 40,000 ft. of lumber for the 
“forms.” The concrete was a standard 1:2:4 mixture, 
the coarser aggregate being crushed limestone screened 
to a %-in. mesh. Due to the excellent facilities for 
handling the material, the work progressed rapidly and 
with apparently little more difficulty in handiing the 
concrete than when mixed at the ground level. 
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New Stanley Barn Door Latch 


A new barn door latch embodying a number of fea- 
tures likely to interest the architect and builder is 
shown in Fig. 2 of the illustrations. It is built around 
the idea of durability, its few parts being heavy and 
strong. Its construction is such as to protect the 


parts against rust, the bolt being tinned, the spring 


le 


Fig. 2—The New Stanley Barn Door Latch 


sherardized and the handles, plates and strikes heavily 
coated with japan. The latch is also furnished gal- 
vanized when so desired. The angle slant on the strike 
and the bevel on the bolt allow the latch to lock auto- 
matically. It is easily operated from either side of 
the door by means of a roomy, comfortable handle. It 
is adjustable for doors all the way from % in. to 1% 
in. thick. The bolt is wrought steel, solid at its work- 
ing point, and has a throw of 15/16 in. A pull on 
either handle slides the bolt back. The two handles 
are connected by a steel bar % in. thick. An inspec- 
tion of the illustration shows how the inside plate is 
applied well back from the 
jamb so that there is no dan- 
ger of injuring the hand. This 
inside handle may be omitted 
if desired and’'the latch con- 
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that every bead and button is exactly alike and fits 
accurately over the underlapping bead and button, 
thus producing a tight and perfect joint. The metal 
is cut out at each nailing point so that nails can be 
driven through the points, where the corners of the 
plates fit together, without extra effort. The result 
of these improvements is claimed to be decreased cost 
of erection. Halftone engravings, the majority of 
which are nearly full page size, illustrate the catalog 
and depict Ceiling and Wall Plates, Cornices, Profiles 
of Cornices and Mouldings, Centers and various de- 
signs of styles such as Louis XIV, Colonial, Gothic, 
Italian Renaissance, Romanesque, etc., together with 
their prices. There is also included directions for 
applying the ceilings over plaster or wood lath, prices 
and “How to Figure Quantities and Prices.” 


A New Dixon Pencil 


Builders are sometimes confronted with a brick wall 
of decidedly porous material, which after a hard storm 
is wet enough to damage material in contact with it 
on the inside. The remedy applied some years ago 
to the First National Bank Building of Jersey City, 
N. J., will therefore interest many. The building is 
exposed to the salt air from the North River and also 
to all the driving storms from the East. The wall 
was painted with Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint made 
by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J., 
which rendered the walls impervious to moisture. 
Draftsmen, architects and others who use high grade 
drawing pencils will be interested to learn that the 
company has added a new pencil to its well-known line 
in the “Eldorado,” the “master drawing pencil,” fur- 
nished in 17 grades. It is claimed to have a strong, 
long-wearing, smooth and evenly graded lead. We 
understand that full-sized samples will be sent by the 
company when requested on the letterhead of any 
reader of THE BUILDING AGE and addressed to “De- 
partment 190-J.” It is interesting to note in “Graphite” 
that two additions are being made to the plant of the 
company. 


Universal Telescoping Casement Adjuster 


A new telescoping adjuster for use on windows open- 
ing either in or out has recently been placed on the 
market by the Pacific Hardware Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal. This adjuster is called the “Universal” and a 
view of it is shown in Fig. 3. It has a new tension 
grip operated by a thumb screw, which, it is said, can 


verted into an extra heavy 
catch. The strike is made 
wider than the bolt so as to 
allow for any sagging of the 
door. This new barn door latch 
has just been placed upon the 
market by the Watrous-Acme 
Mfg. Co., Des Moines, Iowa, whose sole sales agent is 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., and with New 
York office at 100 Lafayette Street. The latch is 
packed % dozen in a carton with % in. No. 10 screws, 
one pair of Safety Padlock Eyes, and full directions for 
its proper application. 


‘Perfect Art’? Metal Ceilings 


Artistic thought and adaptability of design to ma- 
terial are manifested in “Perfect Art’? Metal Ceilings, 
which is the title of Catalog No. 16, issued by the 
James H. Watson Co., Bradley, Ill. The company di- 
rects special attention to its new line of Gothic and 
Colonial designs, also the improved Re-pressed Beads 
and Die-cut Nail Holes. The beads and buttons of 
all plates are now re-pressed on Tool Steel Dies, so 


Fig. 3—The Universal Telescoping Casement Adjuster 


not slip out of place when once adjusted and is made 
of solid brass with any standard finish that may be 
required. 


Fireplace Fixtures 


The fireplace is undoubtedly an important adjunct of 
the modern home and one of the perplexing parts of 
its construction is the correct width of throat. It stands 
to reason that efficiency and economy are promoted 
by the use of a damper, for the one sized throat is 
certainly not at its best under all conditions. A 
damper is just as useful in connection with a fireplace 
as with a stove. The claim is made that Stover Im- 
proved Dome Dampers permit the throat width to be 
changed according to weather conditions and as the 
fixture forms and proportions the throat itself, there 

(Continued on page 80) 
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JMEDUSA WATERPROOFING 


Bungalow of W. D. Shoupe, Chicago Lawn, Illinois 
Made Weather and Damp-proof by Medusa Waterproofing 


How About Your Waterproofing 


HEN you are building concrete and stucco houses for permanence, there’s one 

thing you must not overlook—and that is waterproofing. A builder is known 

by the houses he builds—and any number of contractors are building enviable 
reputations for themselves by making their houses weather-proof, storm-proof and 
damp-proof by the use of 


MEDUSA WATERPROOFING 


Medusa Waterproofing cuts down the cost of your concrete work. In stucco, it 
prevents hair cracks and checking—and absolutely keeps the water out. 


It makes basements damp-proof—and keeps them that way permanently. 


Best of all, Medusa Waterproofing is a time and money saver. It comes in powder or paste 
form—and only eight pounds is required for every barrel of cement used in the mix. Furthermore 
it won’t affect the strength, setting, or hardening qualities of the concrete. 


Do You Want to Know More about Waterproofing? . 


If you do, fill out the attached coupon and mail it to us today. We'll send you the Medusa 
Waterproofing booklet that is chuck full of interesting information which you can put into prac- 
tical use. Fill out the coupon now. 


THE SANDUSKY CEMENT COMPANY 


624 ENGINEERS BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SOAS Ren Sako OA Se Ne 


SANDUSKY CEMENT COMPANY, 624 Engineers Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Please send your Waterproofing Booklet. 
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For the consideration of 
plumbers 


Hygienic designs which have artistic 
simplicity, are characteristic of all 
KOHLER Bathtubs, Lavatories and 
Sinks. 


The superior enamel, with its clear 
whiteness is another of the noticeable 
features of 


KOHLER 
WARE 


The “Viceroy’’ one-piece built-in bath, 
shown in this illustration, is a remarkable 
achievement in the manufacture of enameled 
plumbing fixtures. 


\ 

Patterns provide for right and left corner, 
| recess and wall installation. 
{| 


Owing to manufacturing economies the 
price is surprisingly modest. 


| All KOHLER WARE is of one quality— 
| the highest. The permanent trademark, faint 
[ blue in the enamel of every KOHLER prod- 
uct, is our guarantee of excellence. 


Write for a free copy of our 
interesting book, “KOHLER OF 
KOHLER.’ It contains illus- 
trations of the many styles and 
types of KOHLER WARE. 


“Its in the Kohler Enamel” 


KOHLER CO 


Founded 1873 


Kohler. Wis. U.S.A. 


Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 


BRANCHES 
Boston NewYork Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Atlanta Detroit Chicago Indianapolis 
St. Paul St. Louis Houston San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle London 


Plate K-145-FA 
“* Belmore’ Lavatory 


Plate V-14-A 
‘‘Viceray’’ Bath 
(Patent Applied For) 
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is little opportunity for the mason to go astray when 
it is used. Many people like to avoid the dust and 
dirt incident to a fireplace by having it provided with 
an ash trap door, which permits the ashes to be dropped 
through the floor to the basement. In Catalog 1590 
a new publication of the Stover Mfg. & Engine Co., 
747 East Street, Freeport, Ill., these contrivances are 
described and illustrated by halftones and cross-sec- 
tional views of the fixtures in place. After the fire- 
place itself is constructed, there is an opportunity for 
modern equipment to facilitate the fire-building. 
Andirons of many styles, fire baskets, grates, spark and 
fire guards, screens, fireplace sets, wood holders, gas 
logs, etc., are all illustrated and described in the cata- 
log under review. Prices are also given. The catalog 
shows a number of additions to the company’s line. 


New Baseboard Warm Air Register 


Baseboard registers in connection with warm-air 
furnace heating systems are rapidly growing in popu- 
larity and in Fig. 4 we present a register of this type, 
which has recently been brought out by the Hart & 
Cooley Co., New Britain, Conn. The register is made 
in a variety of sizes which are classed as Nos. 141, 
142144, 143, 148%, 144 and 145, the right-hand figure 
in every instance being the size of extension beyond 
the face line of the riser with which the register may 
be connected, giving a very large boot opening into 
the bottom. An important feature of the construction 
is that it is made in two pieces—the frame proper, 


RUT LA 
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Fig. 4—New Baseboard Warm-Air Register 


formed from a solid piece of metal, and the convex 
quick detachable face. For convenience in setting 
there is provided a steel gage, as shown at the bottom 
of the illustration, with a heavy black appearance, and 
above is the frame mentioned and in front of it is the 
detachable register face. The latter, as may be seen 
from the pattern, is intended to give a free air space 
equal to the largest boot with which it may be con- 
nected. The valve is of a single flat piece and arranged 
to be operated by hand or by the foot. The register 
box flanges of sheet metal may be turned over the edge 
of the register frame, making a tight job to prevent 
the leakage of air at points which would leave dust 
streaks on the wall. The detachable face may be re- 
moved by turning a rivet screw half a turn. Another 
point is that the distance between the open lattice 
work and the floor is sufficient to prevent annoyance 
from dust or dirt being swept into it in cleaning a room. 


The “Ja-Nar”’ Automatic Room Temperature 
Regulator 


Modern hygiene recognizes the value of an equable 
temperature in preserving health and human efficiency. 
Colds and many other ills are directly traceable to the 
sudden violent changes that often occur in the average 
home. A temperature regulator that can be applied 
to one radiator or many, that can be used in any one 
room of the house in which regulation of temperature 
is esdecially desired without going to the expense of 
putting in a complete temperature system and one that 

(Continued on page 82) 
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NEPONSET 


WALL BOARD 


For Walls and Ceilings 


“You can just bet my ‘shingle’ is hung 
out—it’s all over town, and out in the 
country, too. 

“And more of them are going up all the 
time—everywhere around here you will 
find the handsome red, gray and green 
roofs. 


TWIN 


A 


“People in this locality don’t worry any more 
about their roofing problems—they just put them 
up to me—for I am the Neponset Man. 

“But I don’t worry, either; my shingles are 
made of the same materials as in Paroid Roofing 
and I know that hundreds of roofs covered with 
Paroid are in perfect condition after 18 years’ 
service. © 

“Maybe you can become the Neponset Man in 
your section—try—send the coupon today.” 


BIRD & SON 


(Established 1795) 
Dept. B, EAST WALPOLE, MASS. 


Chicago: 1434 Monadnock Bldg. 
New York Washington 


Canadian Office and Plant: 
Hamilton, Ont. 


ee 


BIRD & SON, Dept. B, East Walpole, Mass. 


is daily growing 
stronger as an im- 
portant factor in 
the business of car- 
pentry and build- 
ing. 


It takes the place 
of plaster and lath, 
and lumber for 


Walls and Ceilings 
. Wainscoting 
Partitions 
Closets 
Booths 
Window Displays 
and a thousand 
other uses 


The coupon be- 
low will bring you 
full information 
about Neponset 
Wall Board as well 
as Neponset Shin- 
gles. 


\\ 
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Please send me full information. about Neponset Shingles and Neponset Wall Board. 
Also a copy of your book “Repairing and Building.” This request does not obligate me 


in any way. 
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UR garage hardware is espe- 
() cially designed to accomplish 
its purpose. It is on sale by 
most hardware dealers and can be 


secured quickly and easily by con- 
tractors and builders. 


Stanley 
Garage Hardware 


is of special interest because it is a 
necessity for every modern garage. 
The Stanley Garage Door Holder, 
illustrated above, is an arm of steel 
which holds the door open, preventing 
it from slamming and injuring the 
car while entering or leaving. 

There is nothing to break or get out of 


order. A pull at the chain releases the door 
and permits it to swing shut. 


If you are not already familiar with this 
device, and the complete line of Stanley 
Garage Hardware, we suggest that you send 
for information. 


Write today for illustrated booklet “E,” 
on Stanley Garage Hardware. 


New Britain, Conn., U. S. A. 


NEW YORK 
100 Lafayette Street 


CHICAGO 
73 East Lake Street 
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will keep the temperature constantly at any desired 
degree between 60 and 80 deg. is certain to meet a 
demand that has been felt by many. Such a device, 
it is said, is the “Ja-Nar,” described as “an automatic 
device for maintaining uniform room temperature” in 
buildings heated either by steam or hot water. It 
consists of a cabinet-looking covering made of furni- 
ture steel and fitting over the radiator, the size of 
which it closely approximates. The temperature is 
regulated by louvres which control the amount of air 
passing over the radiator so well that, it is said, the 
temperature will not vary more than one degree each 
way from the degree at which the device is set. The 
louvres are controlled by a “sylphon.” This contains a 
metallic bellows inside of which is a volatile liquid 
which when heated gives off a vapor like steam and 
has a powerful expansive force. This liquid is said 
to be sensitive to very slight changes in temperature, 
never evaporates or changes form and therefore never 
needs renewal. The “Ja-Nar’” is described and illus- 
trated at length in a booklet entitled “The Ja-Nar” 
and the Sylphon Regulator is illustrated and described 
in “Ideal Sylphon Heat Regulators,” both of which 
are being sent out by the Annex Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


“Northwestern” Concrete Mixers in Canada 


A very gratifying demand for their concrete mixers 
is reported by the Northwestern Steel & Iron Works, 
Eau Claire, Wis. They state that these inquiries are 
coming not alone from domestic sources but also from 


Fig. 5—‘‘Northwestern” Concrete Mixers in Canada 


i ¢ 

Canada. A recent shipment to the Canadian Govern- 
ment consisted of Model 610, which has a capacity of 
12 cu. ft. and weighs 6000 lbs. It was ordered to be 
sent by express—an indication of the anxiety of the 
Canadian authorities to get the machine at work as 
quickly as possible on permanent improvements for 
their largest concentration camp. Many “Northwest- 
ern” mixers are in use across the border and one of 
the popular styles owned by a prominent contractor of 
Montreal is shown in Fig. 5. All this is suggestive of 
the manner in which the “Northwestern” has made 
friends with Canadian contractors. 


Catalog of Berger’s Sheet Metal Products 


An attractive publication of 184 pages neatly 
printed in black and red on white enameled stock and 
with a cover of heavy gray stock carrying a design 
on the front which typifies the steel industry, has 
just been issued from the press by the Berger Manu- 
facturing Company, Canton, Ohio. It is known as 
catalog No. 10 and is regarded by the company as one 
of the most comodlete works on sheet metal products 
which it has ever issued. The company turns out a 
diversified line of sheet metal goods, among them be-. 
ing flat sheets, roofings and sidings, tin and terne 
plate, eaves trough, gutters, pipe, etc., ventilators, 
skylights and special work, galvanized cornices, finials, 
tinners’ accessories, steel ceilings, metal lath, rein- 

(Continued on page 84) 
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$834 


300 Plans 
FREE 


Send for Our Two Big 
tors! House Plan Books FREE! 


Let these books do half your work and add to your profits. Over 300 home plans 
—all different—from $300 up. No other concern in America can give you the 
Quick Action, Quality and Low Prices that Gordon-Van Tine Co. offers. 

The facts are that the Gordon-Van Tine Co. offers the biggest, broadest, 
finest stock of quality building material on earth. 

‘Over 10,000 of the most successful contractors and carpenters in America, 
expert judges of values, keep our great catalog, valuable books and special bulle- 
tins on hand as a check and guide on buying orders and estimates. 

Our immense plant has for years been built up with the main idea of getting 
materials to our customers quickly and right in every particular. 

We actually carry everything our carpenter and contractor customers want— 
oy ample facilities for also making special stuff quickly. Estimates furnished 
ree. 


We Ship Promptly to Anywhere You Live by Fast] Freight 
—Safe Delivery, Quality and Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Rush Orders are our specialty. Our shipping service is ideal. Our stocks are 
so complete, always, that no building job is ever held up. Get all your materials on 
the lot at one time. We carry in stock hundreds of bargains that cannot be bought 
elsewhere except on special order at high prices. 


5000 Building Bargain Catalog FREE 


Our Latest Building » Material Catalog—156 pages—Color illustrated—shows 
everything needed by Carpenters and Contractors. 

Ten Thousand contractors and carpenters buy practically all their building ma- 
terials, lumber, hardware, paints, etc., direct from our catalog. Investigate good 
reasons why. Send the coupon. 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


In Business Half a Century 836 Federal Street, Davenport, lowa 
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Why 
are 


W heel- 


barrows 


“People has got into the: habit of 


measurin’ the value of automobile tires by the 


number of miles they’ll run, under certain road 
conditions, carrying a certain load. 


“It’s a good habit, if ye don’t go too 
strong on the ‘freak’ performances the tire men 
talk about in their advertisin’. 


“Now a feller ought to buy wheel- 


barrows on the same basis, pickin’ out the ones 
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that carries the heaviest tonnage the greatest num- 
ber of miles, under the most contrary conditions. 


“The costs and the profits on every 
job has got to be measured by the barrow-load of 


stuff carried. There ain’t any other measure. 


“Jest as there ain’t any other measure 


for rubber tires except their mileage and the load 
they carry. 


“All of which is another way of sayin’ 
that the Barrow that piles up the most mileage 
and tonnage and days’ work is the best invest- 
ment. 


“This means STERLING BAR- 
ROWS, with their self-lubricated fiber bushings, 


their perfect balance, their out-and-out sturdiness, 
and long-lastingness. 


“Take it from me, a cheap wheelbar- 
row, like a cheap automobile tire, is a pretty 


expensive thing fer any man.” 


—TIM TRUNDLE. 
Send for Our Catalog No. 19 


Sterling Wheelbarrow Co. 
6201 Shenners Avenue, West Allis, Wis. 
Makers of Patented Ribbed Channel Steel Foundry Flasks, Snap 


Flasks, Skim Gates, Wedges, Foundry and Contractors’ Wheel- 
barrows and Carts, General Wheelbarrows, Trucks, Carts, etc. 
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forcing materials, metal lumber, bins and shelving, 
metal furniture and lockers. These products are il- 
lustrated and described in the order named and in 
addition there are many tables scattered through the 
catalog which give it an added value. We understand 
that a copy will be sent free to any reader of THE 
BUILDING AGE who is interested in any of the products 
enumerated above. 


Poster of the “Eveready” Saw Rig 


The builder who has need of a saw rig in connec- 
tion with his work will find much to interest him in 
a new poster issued by the Oshkosh Mfg. Co., 86 Buck 
Street, Oshkosh, Wis. Herein is described the Osh- 
kosh “Eveready” Saw Rig and the apdliances that 
can be affixed to it and which may also be attached to 
an old style machine at little expense. Halftone en- 
gravings of the machine and its attachments lend in- 
terest and include Rip and Cross Cut Saw, Jointer, 
Safety Guards for Jointer, Rabbeter, Mortiser, Hori- 
zontal and Vertical Boring Attachments, ete. The 
company is also sending forth a booklet entitled “Here 
Is the Evidence,” which contains a long, though par- 
tial list of satisfied users of the “Eveready.” There 
are also facsimiles of letters received from contractors, 
builders, etc., who commend the machine. Some of 
these letters describe interesting “kinks” or “wrinkles” 
which an inventive owner has utilized in connection 
with the saw rig. 


New Butt for Accordion Doors 


A butt especially designed for use on accordion doors 
is being placed upon the market by the Stanley Works, 
New Britain, Conn., and in Fig. 6 we present a gen- 
eral view of it. This style butt is offered both with 


Fig. 6—View of New Accordion Door Butt 


and without ball bearing washers, the latter style being 
equipped with the Stanley patented non-rising butt 
pin. When open, these accordion door butts have suf- 
ficient clearance to receive the combined thickness of 
the doors between the anchor door and the wall. The 
butts have a 3%4-in. throw, and may be used on doors 
of any thickness. They are particularly adaptable 
wherever a large offset is desirable. The butts are 
made in only one size, namely 2% x 6 in., and are 
packed one pair in a box, being furnished in any stand- 
and Stanley finish. 


Burt Manufacturing Co. Enlarges Plant 


Owing to the great increase in its business, the Burt 
Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohio, has found it necessary to en- 
large its manufacturing facilities, and is just complet- 
ing two large two-story additions to its already good- 
sized factory at Akron. It is also purchasing con- 
siderable up to date machinery, for on account of the 
determination to enlarge its scope of business, much 
new machinery will be required, for which orders have 
already been placed. In the past the company has 
devoted its efforts exclusively to the manufacture and 
sale of exhaust heads, ventilators and oil filters, but 
in the future it proposes to branch out into a general 
line of sheet metal work. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Build Your 
Reputation 
on 


Black Rock 


hen You Build— 
Build Reputation 


Building a reputation is a simple 
thing. All you need to do is to do 
what you have to do a little better 
than your competitor, and your fame 
@TOWS apace. 

The carpenters and builders who 
saw far enough ahead to interest 
themselves in Black Rock Wall- 
board, started then to build their 
reputations on a firm foundation. 

The jobs that you do this year will 
either advertise you, or injure your 


The last word in wallboard 


The reason why Black Rock has such prop- 


reputation, five years from now. Ii 
you use Black Rock Wallboard—in 
1920 people will point to you and say 
“There’s a man who builds wisely 
and well.” 

Asa man who is used to dealing in 
lumber, you will like the way Black 
Rock Wallboard works. It is as 
stiff as lumber. Moreover, it is the 
only board with a moisture-repellant 
black center. 


& 


erties of permanence is simply that the veneer 
process of combining the four plies makes 
Black Rock the stiffest and strongest wall- 
board. Incidentally, that’s why it looks, works 
and lasts like high-grade kiln-dried finishing 
lumber. 

Incidentally, that’s why it will not warp, 
buckle, bulge or pull away from the nails. 
‘The very fact that by this new method Black 
Rock has been moisture-proofed eliminates the 
Principal causes of contraction and expansion. 

And the well-sized, smooth, “sanded-like” 
surface of Black Rock needs less paint, because 
No priming coat is necessary. 


BLACK ROCK WALLBOARD CO. 


1525 Ontario Place 
Black Rock . : : . New York 


Black Rock Wallboard is something 
new, different—the last word in wall- 
board. 

It will boost your reputation as a 
builder. It will bring you “re- 
peat” business. You cannot 
afford not to know about 
Black Rock. Send post- 
card, or coupon, for 
free book and sample. 


COUPON 


Mail today to 


Black Reck Wallboard Co. 
1525 Ontario Place, Black Rock, N.Y. 


Send me free book and actual 
sample. 


Oe @ & © 0 « 016 6 0 0:2 © 0 0 0 0 8 0 6 8 6 8 © 
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“4 Process, trade-mark and black centre fully protected 
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SOLID DOOR 


SECTION GLASS DOOR 


We take pleasure in calling your attention to the 
construction of our ‘“‘No Warp’ Sanitary Doors, as 
illustrated above. They are made in the best manner, 
having cores formed of thoroughly seasoned laminated 
Chestnut stiles and rails, cross-framed and doweled 
together, and covered with 1-8 inch face veneers, and 
WILL NOT WARP OR TWIST. c 

We recommend them in all cases where sanitary 
doors are desired, and guarantee them for one year 
against defects due to the use of improper material 
or defective workmanship. 


Manufactured by 


HYDE-MURPHY COMPANY, Ridgway, Pa. 


New York Office, Pittsburgh Office, 
10 East 43d St. Liberty Bank Bldg. 


FIREPLACE 


MATERIAL 


This fireplace damper is made in both flat 
and dome styles. The lever sets under the first 
row of brick, unexposed, but very accessible 
and easily operated. 

Also made with lower lever so a steel angle 
can be placed under edge of damper. We make 
several other style dampers. 


Catalog 1590 shows these Dampers in detail and 
gives valuable suggestions as to the best construc- 
tion for fireplaces. 


Other Goods We Make 


® Cleanout Doors, Ash Trap Doors, Cast Chimney Thimbles, Brass 
mS Thresholds, Andirons, Fire Baskets, Fire Sets, Fire Screens, 

® Spark Guards, Gas Logs, Door Knockers, Sink Brackets, 
S. ~~ Sereen Door Hinges, Double Acting Hinges, Cast Iron 


° lleys, Furnace Pulleys, Stove Pipe Registers, 
8% - 'e Be cee DeareE Clips, Saw Vises, Door Latches, 
0 ae Se, Foot Scrapers, Obest Handles, Flush Rings, 
Gy & <p Harness Hooks, House Numbers, Door Pulls, 
de & 0 Samson Wind Mills, Feed Mills, Alfalfa and 
Yen, Soe “a, Ensilage Outters, Gasoline Engines. 
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Catalog of the Majestic Company 


The Majestic Company, Huntington, Ind., has re- 
cently issued a new catalog of Majestic modern build- , 
ing specialties. Illustrated and described are round 
Majestic hot-air heaters, square heaters, the Majestic 
“Duplex” system of heating, side wall and stack 
branches, first floor and second floor side wall and stack 
fittings, “Minneapolis” heat regulator for hot-air fur- 
naces, Majestic coal chutes for residences and store 
buildings, the Majestic burglar-proof basement window, 
porch column bases and several types of built-in and 
underground garbage receivers. 


Importance of Proper Crating of Goods 


The Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis., manufacturers of 
enameled plumbing ware, has given considerable study 
to the problem of crating bathtubs, lavatories and 
sinks. A special crate has been devised for each 
piece of ware, a crate that is exactly adapted to it. 
one that will save space and weight and is economical 
in every respect. This becomes an important matter 
where rents are high and room, either in warehouses 
or plumbing establishments, is scarce. 

Another feature that makes Kohler packing of ad- 


_ vantage is the protection which it gives to the product. 


The crates are strong but light in weight, while ade- 
quate padding is an additional safeguard against dam- 
age. 

Even the small ware, such as sinks, sink backs and 
drainboards, is packed in individual crates which are 
bundled together when shipment is made in lots. This 
allows the dealer to reship a single piece without the 
inconvenience or cost of recrating, while it does not 
demand an increase in storage space. 


New Moulding for Wall Board 


That wall board is effective and economical as an in- 
terior trim is evidenced by its rapidly growing popu- 
larity in all parts of the country. Its merits have been 
set forth from time to time in these columns and for 
several months past a most interesting serial relating 
to it has been published. With a view to facilitating 
the installation of the material, the W. R. Friedel Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., has devised what is described as the 
Friedel patent flange moulding, which represents the 
result of many years’ experience with wall board and 
a thorough familiarity with the usual methods of apply- 
ing it. Full details regarding the new moulding are to 
be found in an attractively printed booklet entitled, 
“The New Way.” Crooked or irregular spaced stud- 
ding, warped joists and various inaccuracies in framing 
work are claimed to cause no trouble when this mould- 
ing is used, for it is said to be entirely independent 
of headers and studs, the flange itself providing a suit- 
able base for the wall board. The latter slips into 
grooves or flanges and is not nailed, so that expansion 
or contraction of the wall board will cause no trouble. 
Removal of the wall board is said to be easy at any 
time without its being injured. The elimination of nail- 
ing and extra framing and fitting of headers is said 
to materially reduce the cost of labor and practically 
offset the slight difference in price between the Friedel 
patent moulding and the ordinary kind. The material 
is provided in 10, 12, 14 and 16-ft. lengths in yellow 
pine, but special forms to detail can also be furnished in 
oak, gum, birch or mahogany. The booklet under re- 
view contains drawings showing the moulding and its 
manner of installation, halftones of houses and their 
interiors in which the material has been used, and 
other information likely to be of value to the carpenter 
and builder interested in wall board installation. 


Motor Trucks ws. Horses 


Many times during “hot spells” of the past few weeks 
the contractor or builder using a horse in connection 
with his business has probably had many opportunities 
for considering how unfavorably it compares with the 

(Continued on page 88) 
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E CLINTON WIRE LATH 


HAVE USED CLINTON WIRE LATH SINCE IT WAS 

first offered to the public. That was in 1856. I am 
an old man and I can veils say that the entire his- 
tory of light fireproof wall and Paine construction has 
been enacted in my time.’’ 


“T give credit to Clinton Wire Lath for inaugurating this era and having been a most 
potent factor in accomplishing the wonderful advance of fireproof and slow burning 
construction that has been made in the last sixty years. I always specify Clinton 
Wire Lath because I know it is the best.” 


Send for our profusely illustrated book, ‘Successful Stucco Houses;” also ‘‘Clinton Handbook on 
Lath and Plaster.” Both mailed free. 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 


First Power Loom Weavers of Wire Cloth in the World 
51 PARKER STREET :: CLINTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK - :: BOSTON) :: CHICAGO 
Makers of ‘““Pompeiian” and “Golden Bronze” Screen Cloth, Clinton Painted Wire Screen Cloth, Clinton “Silver 
Finish” Screen Cloth, Clinton Poultry Netting. Clinton Electrically welded Fabric for reinforcing Concrete. Hunt 
Corner Bead, Tree Guards, Fence Gates, Clinton Perforated Steel Rubbish Burners, Perforated Metals, Perforated 
Grilles for all architectural purposes. 
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Black Diamond 
File Works 


INCORPORATED 1895 


«ane WARK 


ESTABLISHED 1863 


TWELVE MEDALS 
of award at International Expositions 


SPECIAL PRIZE 


GOLD MEDAL 
AT ATLANTA, 1895 


Copy of Catalogue will be sent free to any interested file 
user upon application. 


G. & H. Barnett Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Owned and Operated by Nicholson Fiie Company 


‘ [ool $s 


THE “BAILEY” IRON PLANE has been 
the STANDARD for over FORTY YEARS 
and has always maintained the leading 
position. 


From time to time, other Iron Planes, made in imi- 
tation of this celebrated plane, have appeared upon the 
market. ; 

These imitation Planes are often put up with num- 
bers and labels designed to make the consumer think 
that he is obtaining the ‘‘BAILEY” Plane. 

We are the sole manufacturers of the “BAILEY” 
Plane. Every Plane has the name ‘‘BAILEY”’ and the 
number cast in the bottom, and the name “STANLEY” 
is stamped on the cutter. 


Always insist that your order be filled with 
Planes made by THE STANLEY RULE & LEVEL 
CO., which carry with them a GUARANTEE 
backed by a company that has been manufactur- 
ing Carpenters’ and Mechanics’ tools for over half 
a century. 


STANLEY RULE & LEVEL Co. 
New Baitain, Conn. U.S.A. 
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motor truck. On the other hand, when the thermometer 
directs its energies to keeping as low as possible, the 
slipping and falling of the horse makes it equally in- 
efficient by comparison. That the motor truck is su- 
perior in weather more favorable to the horse is also 
generally conceded, and many builders are availing 
themselves of the machine’s capacity for work. In- 
formation that will prove of interest to those contem- 
plating the motorization of their equipment is con- 
tained in the last issue of Traffic News, the house organ 
of the Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit, Mich., which 
is also sending forth a folder entitled, ‘“Federals in 
Picture.” This folder contains interesting halftone 
engravings of various unusual occupations in which 
“Federals” are engaged, such as street sprinklers, 
buses, etc., together with pictures of men prominent 
in the company and illustrations showing the growth 
of the plant. It is said that the first Federal truck 
made is still in a healthy state of working efficiency. 


TRADE NOTES 


Small-sized stucco houses seem to fill a need felt 
by many who desire a low cost dwelling of partial 
fireproof construction and which will require little or 
no expense for upkeep. Houses of this type are illus- 
trated in a recent issue of Hxpanded Metal Construc- 
tion, the house organ of the North Western Expanded 
Metal Co., 904 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ill. The 
advantages of stucco, together with information con- 
cerning its application to this style of house, with or 
without sheathing boards, is contained in an article 
entitled, “The Small Stucco House.” There is also a 
report of building conditions in different sections of 
the United States. 


Prompt service and dependability are among the 
things emphasized in the August issue of Door-Ways, 
the house organ of the Richards-Wilcox Co., Aurora, 
Ill. The company states that it aims to supply the best 
in this direction and its Engineering Department is 
always ready to help solve any technical problem which 
may be submitted. There is also an article on garage 
doors which is of interest in cases where one or more 
trucks are to be housed. 


The Flintkote Manufacturing Company, 98 Pearl 
Street, Boston, Mass., has issued a card containing 
samples about 2 in. square of its shingles. There are 
samples of slate surface and Rextile shingles in their 
various colors; Rex canvas roofing; valley and ridge 
strips; Rex Flintkote roofing; Rex black waterproof 
paper, etc. 


The Highwood Dumbwaiter Company, Park Avenue, 
Leonia, New Jersey, has just issued a neat four-page 
folder giving brief specifications of its “Highwood” 
dumbwaiter. The claim is made that the material is 
all ready for erection and it is of such a nature that the 
dumbwaiter can be installed by anyone able to intel- 
ligently use a hammer. For shipment purposes the 
dumbwaiter car is used as a container for the ropes, 
hardware, machine, etc., thus reducing the cost of 
freight to a minimum. 


Valuable advice for securing painting contracts from 
farmers is contained in the “Farm Painting Number” 
of the Carter Times, published every once in a while by 
the Carter White Lead Company, Chicago, Ill. There 
is also an article on how to break up white lead quickly, 
easily and smoothly, together with a practice estimate 
for calculating the amount of paint and labor necessary 
to cover a given area and the overhead expense, etc., 
which must be added if a profit is to be made. 


The increasing popularity of concrete in the con- 
struction of country residences lends decided interest 
to the half-tone engravings of houses built of that ma- 
terial which are contained in the July issue of the 
Medusa Review, the house organ of the Sandusky 
Cement Co., 624 Engineers Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Other interesting material is also contained therein, 
including the description of how a St. Louis flat build- 
ing was converted into a café and restaurant, Medusa 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Try This Aloe Level 


10 DAYS—FREE 


Easy Monthly Payments If You Buy 


Prove the superior quality of the Aloe Convertible Level by testing it. 
out for 10 days. Use it on your every day work laying out buildings, locat-; 
ing foundation piers, leveling up foundations, walls and floors, aligning, 
shafting walls, piers, etc., for getting angles, or levels anywhere and the 


hundred and one other things for which you would use a level or transit, Then, if you decide to 
keep it, you may pay for it in easy monthly payments so small that you will scarcely feel them, 


Aloe Convertible Level 


is more than a mere level. _Itis a modified transit permitting double the range of work possible with an 
ordinary architect’s level. Its construction is such that sights above or below the horizontal can be taken, 
making it the finest instrument ever offered at anywhere near the price. For taking vertical sights the 
instrument is provided with a special conyertible bracket rigidly and permanently attached to the cross- 
bar thus eliminating the extra time that other instruments require for changing the telescope in position 

. to take vertical readings. The telescope which is fitted with a permanent axis, rests in the bracket 
3 bearings and owing to our special constructed clips the instrument can be used for leveling while in 
he bracket clips are easily and quickly released from the telescope axis 


Showing 
Sun-Shade 
Attachment 


this position if desired, although t 
|, when levels only are to be taken. The telescope is then set in its normal position in the wyes and you have 
overcome the old method of attaching and detaching the convertible bracket. ; 


Your Own Time To Pay—No Interest Mail Coupon NOW 


Remember, you are under no obligation whatever to keep the Aloe Convertible Level. Wedo not even 
ask you to promise tobuy. But you owe it to yourself to see and try it. If it isn’t all you expect you A. S. ALOE COMPANY, 
may return it at our expense. If you do keep it, you will find the small monthly payments easier than 625 Olive St., St.Louis, Mo. 
a Please send free descriptive circular 


paying rent for an instrument—and at the end of a few months you will own it—absolutely. There’s 
no red tape about this offer—we ask no embarrassing questions—everything is confidential—we ‘about the Aloe Convertible Level and 
complete details of your easy payment 


charge no interest. You have practically your own time to pay. t 
a plan, This request in no way obligates me, 


Mail Coupon for Descriptive Circular 


a | 


* Jt explains the Aloe Convertible Level in detail and shows how easily the man without Name......... Baas <i 
the training of the engineer or surveyor may secure the same accurate results as he expert. 
Send your name on coupon or postal for free copy and full particulars of our original, unique Occupation 
ee eecaecaceaciancssusiwasl eoeactenseor = otonsn 


and popular selling plan. 


A.S.ALOE CO., 625 Olive St, St. Louis, Mo. 


OILY. svesoceessqeasell sonccseserscoea nuecertsrastot ALC eae 


E believe what you want is 2a 
simple Store Front construc- 
tion—one that you can readily 
understand how to install or turn 
over to your carpenters to install 
and feel sure it will be a good job. 


Back in ’89—27 years ago—we began 
building Store Front construction. 
We've never built a “freak’’—never at 
tempted to sell you a novelty. By our 
experience we feel able to serve you as 
you desire and to prove a source of econ- 
omy. Heavy gauge copper used and 
“ALMETAL” sash efficiently ventilates 
show windows. See “ALMETAL” de- 
tails—a card will do—no obligation. 


Detroit Show Case Co. 


(We also make the well-known Petz construction) 


483 W. Fort Street, Detroit, Michigan 
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C. E. JENNINGS steers patent 
EXPANSIVE BIT 


~ 


SEE THAT BEVEL @& 
ON_CAP AND CUTTER Yam 


PAY) (APRIL 4, 1880 
\w "DEC, 19, 1905. 
rend A. B. JENNINGS’ PATA, 
~ \ MARCH 1, 1910 


SEE THOSE 
TEETH! 


CUTTER 
CANNOT 
CREER 


net [ 


Note Micrometer Screw, by means of which, Cutter can be in- 
stantly adjusted to a Thousandth part of an inch. 


C. E. JENNINGS & CO. ji?” 71-73 Murray St., N. Y. 


1500 GOOD TOOLS 


Complete 
Catalog 

Sent Free 

to You 


Goodell-Pratt Company | 


Mass., U.S.A. 


Greenfie.d, 


The word “WHALEBONE” before Wall 
Ties means a permanent construction when 
placed. 


Don’t order Wall Ties from your dealer. 
Order Whalebone Wall Ties and get the best. 


em - 4 Q 


Ay fe + . fon | 3| Ay 


Standard size for solid or veneer walls 7 x he", 
weighing 50 pounds to the thousand. 

If your dealer can’t furnish ‘‘Whalebone,’”’ wire us 
at our expense the following: 

(Name of dealer) can’t furnish. Whalebone, (Express, 
Freight) (number) boxes. (Your name). 

We wili ship the same day from our factory or from 
the nearest dealer handling the Whalebone and 
guarantee satisfaction in every respect. 


Allegheny Steel Band Co., *Sithtuck Ps.” 


Something For You 


in our Pamphlet 29; viz.: 


Valuable Tables for finding 
size of joist, safe load o 
joist, acauat load on hanger, 
étc;,) eter 


Some of these Tables are 
not in print elsewhere. 


The Pamphlet and the 
Mounted Model Hanger will 
be mailed on request. 


SOMETHING FOR US. 
We ask your special atten- 
tion to items 5, 6, 7 on page 
5 of the Pamphlet and to 
the matter on pages 23 and 
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White Portland Cement helping to complete the trans- 
formation. 


The annual outing of the employees of the Simonds 
Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Mass., was held at Lake Dennison 
on Aug. 5, and the festivities were enjoyed by over 500. 
There were various sporting events besides the wood- 
sawing contest, in which, of course, Simonds cross-cut 
saws were used, 


Manufacturers and others who are giving considera- 
tion to export opportunities will be interested in an 
announcement made to-day by Messrs. Gaston, Williams 
& Wigmore, Inc., 140 Broadway, New York City, that 
their Far Eastern Division, organized and equipped to 
develop markets for America’s industries, will hereafter 
be in charge of Mesrs. Joseph J. Keegan and Hilliard 
J. Rosencrantz as their managing directors. Keegan 
and Rosencrantz have been prominently identified with 
American trade development in the Far Eastern coun- 
tries for the past sixteen years, representing Amer- 
ican manufacturers. 


The Union Investment Company, home builders, lo- 
cated at 5122 West Stevens Street, Seattle, Wash., are 
about to erect a number of buildings, including several 
residences, and are in the market for building materials 
and equipment of all kinds. The company would there- 
fore be glad to receive catalogs and samples from 
manufacturers of materials of this character. 


A late issue of The Dutch Boy Painter, which is 
devoted to the interest of good painting and published 
by the National Lead Company, New York City, con- 
tains a great deal of interesting information which the 
builder as well as the painter cannot fail to appreciate. 
There is an article on the care of brushes, and another 
on painting stucco houses, the latter being especially 
valuable by reason of the extent to which stucco houses 
are being erected at the present time. 


Architects and building contractors will find interest- 
ing material in the booklet of 100 pages issued under 
the title of “The Cement Gun,” by the Cement-Gun Co., 
New York City. A description is given of the ap- 
paratus, process and product, and in connection there- 
with are a large number of photographic views showing 
the machines and their work. The booklet shows how 
concrete can be repaired, old frame buildings covered 
with cement, steel columns rendered rustproof, wooden 
piles made waterproof and protected against the in- 
roads of teredos and limnoria—all by the “‘cement-shoot- 
ing” of the “cement-gun.” 


Bird & Son, Dept. B, East Walpole, Mass., are dis- 
tributing among architects and builders an attractive 
pamphlet, portions of which are printed in colors and 
relating to Neponset shingles, wall board and roofings. 
Illustrations for the most part are halftone engravings, 
but among the line drawings are sevéral reproduced 
from the serial article running in THE BUILDING AGE 
on the use of wall board for various purposes. The 
make-up of the pamphlet is neat and attractive, and a 
copy of it will be sent to any reader who may make ap- 
plication for it. 


Ed. H. Witte, a Kansas City engine expert, has just 
prepared a clever little book on engines that is likely 
to appeal to every carpenter-contractor, builder or 
others operating wood-working shops requiring the use 
of power. He states that he will be glad to furnish to 
those requesting it a copy of the book as long as the sup- 
ply lasts, it being issued under the unique title of 
“Why.” Anyone wishing a copy has only to write the 
word “Why” with his name and address on a postal 
card and send it to Mr. Witte, 3190 Oakland Avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The Stowell Manufacturing Company, Jersey City, 
N. J., are increasing their facilities by the erection of 
a one-story reinforced concrete office building. The 
demand for the prepared asphalt roofings, asphalt 
shingles, etc., turned out by the company is constantly 
growing and the improvements noted have become im- 
perative. 

Expanded Metal Engineering Company, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York, is distributing among carpenters, 
builders and contractors a pamphlet containing that 
portion of the new building ordinances of New York 
City relating to the use of steelcrete mesh. Hereto- 

(Continued on page 92) 
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A Good Mechanic Can Do a Job With 
Any Tool, But — 


—not so well—not so quickly—not so easily 
as he can with a good tool 


DISSTON SAWS 


are the saws for the good mechanic because a skilled mechanic takes a pride in his 
work and in his tools. It’s a satisfaction to own and work wi a Disston Saw. 


Booklet of Sharpening Instructions, Free 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
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Round Combination Stone. No. 107 
m Oblong Combination Je No. 108, 
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Every Time the Door is Opened One is Reminded 
of the Easy Running Qualities of 


MYERS DOOR HANGERS 


They are made in fifteen different styles 
to suit every fancy and requirement. 
Some of the most popular Myers Hangers are: 


Myers Giant for Giant 
Tubular Girder Steel 
Track or Hercules 
Tubular Storm Proof 
Track, 

Myers New-Way for 
New - Way Tubular 
Girder Steel Track. 

Myers Faultless for 
New Faultless Storm 

| Proof Track. 

tum Myers Garage Door 

y) Bucows Hanger for Garages 
and Similar Build- 
ings. 

Myers Stayon and Sure 
Grip Hangers for 
Standard Track, 


i < Write for catalog. 
\M)..2; F.E. MYERS & BRO. 
ASHLAND, OHIO. 
ASHLAND PUMP AND HAY TOOL WORKS 


ADJUSTMENT TO RAISE 
AND LOWER THE 000! 


d ideas 
for 4c 


$4 worth of goo 


Save big 
“Without a rotten spot” 


Send material bill NOW for freight- tough and lasting barn that will 
paid price on barns you're going to outlive their children. 


put up this fall, Find out whata - 
big saving you can make on fir—best Send 4c for H-L-F Barn Builder’s 
Guide. Gives pictures, plans,spec- 


materialonearth forbarns. Sogood $ F 
the owner of barn pictured above a ee 
wrote: Here's a picture of fe barn ideas, including H-L-F self-supporting 
without a rotten spot in it.” Build truss. The H-L-F Material Catalog is free, 
of fir—give yourcustomersa strong, Write for these books today. 

459 Funck St. 


Hewitt-Lea-Funck Co. sui '\Wash. | 


Capital $1,000,000 Not in any trust or combine 


Carpenters rr: 


—— — 


Start today towards a bigger income, don’t continue to slave 
along on a small salary. Many carpenters, just like yourself, 
are increasing their earnings 100% every day. They are mov- 
mg houses instead of wrecking them. Give yourself the same 
chance with a set of 


All Steel Giant Trucks 


There is plenty of work—the 


and our complete equipment. i u 
house-moyving contracting business is growing rapidly every 
day. To prove this we offer the outfit FREE for 30 
days. Get it and see for yourself the amount of 


work in your locality for the man who is pre- 
pared. Hxperience not necessary. We help 
you and make you ready. Write today 
for special Free Trial and complete in- 
formation. Ask for catalog ‘“‘E.’’ 


7" LA PLANT-CHOATE MFG. CO. 
‘Ss: [625 Eastlack Ct., Cedar Rapids, la. 


Members of the Iowa 
House Movers Associ- 
ation. 


All Steel 
Saw Vise 


Saves Time 
and Money 


Don’t lose time rigging up a saw clamp which you can’t 
depend on. 

The ‘“‘Neverbreak” grips saw tight—and holds it. Strong, 
compact, light. Cannot break—made of specially treated 
steel, All parts welded—not riveted. 


Eccentric Bar Locks Saw Full Length 


Heaviest pressure will not loosen saw while sharpening 


teeth. Rubber jaws make vibration and consequent slip- 
ping impossible. Fully protected by valuable patents. 

Two \ No. 57—Weight 1% lbs. Length Jaw, 91%”......60c 
Sizes) No. 67—Weight 1% lbs. Rubber Jaws, 10” long.85e 


If your dealer cannot supply you—send order 
to us, mentioning name and address of dealer 
We'll prepay. 


CLIPPER TOOL CO., 286 Mills St., Buffalo, N. Y 
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fore in order to use any type of reinforcing in cinder- 
concrete construction in New York City, it was neces- 
sary to have a load test of the system made subject 
to the approval of the Building Department. Under the 
code recently adopted the above method of procedure 
has been abolished and a new method of computation 
has been devised whereby the allowable capacities of 
floor slabs may be determined without resorting to 
tests. 


The Vinton Company, for some sixty years, associated 
with the building interests of Detroit, Mich., announces 
that it has withdrawn from construction work and con- 
tracting and will devote its activities hereafter to opera- 
tions of an investment nature chiefly along real] estate 
and building lines and including the financing of con- 
struction work. 


The architectural firm of Perlstein & Perlstein has 
recently opened a branch office at 2517 Surf Avenue, 
Coney Island, N. Y., and will be glad to receive cata- 
logues and samples from manufacturers of building 
materials. 


Detroit Steel Products Company, Detroit, Mich., has 
just built two new concrete buildings to be used for the 
manufacture of Fenestra solid steel windows, these 
improvements increasing the capacity of the works 
approximately 100 per cent. Prospects for 1916 indi- 
cate that the year will show a gratifying increase over 
1915, and the management of the company is therefore 
increasing the facilities to meet the demand. 


The California Redwood Association, of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., has recently issued an attractive booklet 
containing matter which cannot fail to prove of value 
to any builder contemplating the use of redwood. In 
addition to calling attention to the many advantages 
claimed for this wood the booklet contains a large num- 
ber of colored plates giving, as faithfully as the printer’s 
art will permit, exact reproductions of redwood panels 
treated with different finishes, together with full direc- 
tions for the treatment to produce these effects. There 
are a number of illustrations of fine homes finished in 
this wood, the buildings being located in all parts of the 
United States. The Redwood Association is installing 
an elaborate exhibit in the Pacific Building in Oakland, 
Cal., and is also sending out a great amount of other 
literature of interest to builders and contractors. 


Henry J. Bacon, for fourteen years in charge of cab- 
inet work at Morehouse Bros. Company, has just started 
in business for himself at 113 Columbia Street, Meriden, 
Conn. He will make a specialty of all classes of car- 
pentry work. 


FRANCE 
To Architects, to Building Contractors and Merchants 
English Architect, Long Established at Paris, and 


officially well known, OFFERS INFORMATION and 

ADVICE on all matters concerning building, materials 

and prospective business connected therewith in France. 
Address VYE-PARMINTER, 62 due de Prony, PARIS. 
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Improved Convertible Level 


A level that can be instantly converted into a transit for taking vertical 


sights. Our patented Axis makes this possible in half the time required 
by the old type instrument. 


It is an accurate, durable instrument at a moderate price. Write for 
Circular A—also catalog of drawing material. 


New York 
Blue Print Paper Co. 
». 58 Reade Street, New York 
Su = ONL 
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FRESH AIR AND PROTECTION! 


The Ives Window 
Ventilating Lock 


A Safeguard for Ventilating Rooms, 
allowing windows to be left open at the 
top, the bottom, or both top and bot- 
tom, with entire’ security against 
intrusion. 


Descriptive circular mailed on application 


THE H. B. IVES CO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Made of extra quality stock, carefully inspected 
and guaranteed free from the imperfections of 
braid and finish which destroy common cords 
so quickly. The Spots on the Cord, in 
any color, are our trade mark, 
used only with this extra 
quality. 
Samples and full informa- 
tion gladly sent. 


Samson Cordage Works 
Boston, Mass. 


R. CONTRACTOR, 
build up a profitable 
business this Winter 

laying and finishing our 
Fine Hardwood Flooring. 
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INTERIOR 


SPECIALBLOCK 


FLOORING 


You will find many houses 
in your town which need 
new floors, and the time to 
put them in is when the cold 
weather prevents outside 
work. 


o 
Cron 
Ft 
No special experience is re- 
quired. Our books give you 
full information about the 
flooring and how to lay it. 
Our Service Department 
helps you get the orders. 
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Why not learn more about 
this money-making side- 
line now? Write today for 
our Special Agency Plan. 


THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CoO. 


1329 BEECHER STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS : INDIANA 
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“Stucco Coated frame residence’? from July Building 
Age. Geo. J. Hardway, architect. 


“The shingles of the roof were dipped 10” in Cabot’s 
Shingle Stain before being laid, and they were given a 
brush coat when the house was finished. The stueco 
finish received two coats of Cabot’s Stucco Stain.’’ 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


They have been the standard for more than twenty-five 
years, and are specified by nine-tenths of the architects, 
who know them from experience. Their colors are soft, 
rich and beautiful, and guaranteed fast. Their vehicle is 
Creosote, which thoroughly preserves the wood, and they 
contain no kerosene or other cheapener. Why experiment 
with unknown stains, when you are sure of Cabot’s? 


Cabot’s Stucco Stains 


are the only artistic cement finishes. They give soft, 
natural coloring effects, without covering the surface with 
a painty coating. They are also cheaper than coatings 
and easier to apply, and they cannot crack or peel. 


You can get Cabot’s goods all over the country. 
Send for samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. 
Manufacturing Chemists BOSTON, MASS. 
1133 Broadway, New York. 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 


Cabot’s Brick Stains, ‘‘Quilt’’ Conservo Wood Preservative, Damp- 
proofing, etc. 
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Section of Outside Wall of House, Showing Wool 
Between Studding. 


Mineral Wool for Building 


Mineral Wool has superseded all other materials 
used for similar building purposes because it does “a 
great work at little expense.” A house lined with 
Mineral Wool has an indestructible, fire-proof and 
vermin-proof guard; it protects the entire household. 
In the winter time it keeps the cold air out, facilitating 
proper heating and economy in fuel. In the summer it 
keeps the heat out. 

This material, being of fibrous, inelastic composition, 
acts as a deadener and muffles all sound. It is con- 
sidered the best insulator material on the market, mak- 
ing it a perfect refrigerating machine. 

Mineral Wool makes life-long friends of all its users. 
If you are skeptical as to its power, let us demonstrate. 
We can prove all claims. Write us to-day. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co. 


280 Madison Ave., New York 
(Cor. 40th St.) 
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Section of Sound-Preof and Fire-Proof Partition. 
Can be used for outside walls also. 
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(Founded in 1879 by David Williams) 


NEW YORK, OCTOBER, 1916 


A HOUSE IN A CLEVELAND SUBURB 


INTERESTING EXAMPLE OF THE DUTCH COLONIAL 
TYPE—THE LIVING ROOM A FEATURE—COST $4,000 


wide popularity in all sections of the coun- 

try by reason of the sincerity and honesty 
of purpose which its architecture seems to ex- 
press. Among the several styles evolved from the 
same prototype, the Dutch Colonial holds its own, 
for the characteristic gambrel roof which imme- 
diately identifies it to the popular mind admits of 
an economy of plan and grace of outline that ap- 
peals powerfully to many. ‘These considerations 
have caused us to select for illustration and de- 
scription a Dutch Colonial house which embodies 
many interesting features. 

The footings are of concrete composed of one 
part of Portland cement and four parts crushed 
stone. The foundation walls and piers, except 
the outside facing, are of hard burned hollow tile 
and brick. A concrete basement floor 3 in. thick- 


[= Colonial type of residence has attained 


ness is laid on top of a 3-in. broken stone founda- 
tion. The lower 2 in. of the floor consists of one 
part.of Portland cement, two parts sand and four 
parts of crushed stone and the 1-in. finishing coat 
contains equal parts of cement and sand. 

The joists and studs are of yellow pine placed 
16 in. on centers. The first floor joists are 2x10 
in. and the second floor and attic joists 2x8 in. 
The ceiling joists, and rafters are 2x4 in., the 
ridge poles 1x6 in., and the collar beams, plates 
and studs 2x4 in. The studs are double and braced 
at all corners. The double floor joists run length- 
ways under the partition and block joists run 
crossways. The floor joists where not in one piece 
are spiked together over the bearing, forming one 
continuous tie. All joist spans of 12 ft. or over 
have 2x8 in. bridging. The collar braces are nailed 
to the rafters half way between the ceiling joists 
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Front Elevation—Scale 3/32 In. to the Foot 


Detail of Barge Board—Scale 
1% In. to the Foot 
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First Floor Plan—Scale 1/16 In. to the Foot 
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Foundation Plan—Scale 1/16 In. to the Foot Detail of Main Cornice—Scale % In. to the Foot 


PLANS, ELEVATION AND MISCELLANEOUS CONSTRUCTIVE DETAILS “ 


OCTOBER, ‘1916 


and ridge line. The rough underflooring for the 
first and second floors is “gx6 in. matched yellow 
pine laid at right angles to the joists with all butt 
joints over the joists. The finish floors are of 
7gx2% in. select plain sawn oak except the attic 
floor which is yellow pine. 

The exterior studs are covered by 7x8 in. ship- 
lap sheathing boards, water-proof building paper 
and siding. The sides of the porch, including the 
porch rail and dormers, are covered with 10-in. 
cypress siding laid 9 in. to the weather. The ex- 
terior trim is for the most part 11% in. cypress. 
The ceiling of the porches and soffit of the over- 
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as to render the work thoroughly waterproof. 

The exterior color combination involves white 
for the body of the house with the blinds and 
shingles green. 

The exterior wood work in addition to the prim- 
ing coat was painted with two coats of National 
Lead Company’s “Dutch Boy” pure linseed oil and 
white lead, and the porch ceilings were given two 
coats of Berry Brothers’ oil stain. The shingles 
were given one coat of Berry Brothers’ shingle 
stain after they were laid, and the exterior var- 
nished doors have a final coat of Spar varnish. 

The house faces the east and has a wide porch 


VIEW IN LIVING ROOM LOOKING ACROSS THE STAIR HALL INTO THE DINING ROOM 


hang is %x214 in. yellow pine. The porches and 
rear steps are built of 114x214-in. cypress. 

The rafters are covered with %x4 in. square- 
edged yellow pine roof boards surfaced on one 
side and spaced 2 in. apart, on which are laid 
red cedar shingles exposed 41 in. to the weather. 
The shingles were dipped in Berry Brothers 
shingle stain before being laid. Scott’s extra 
coated I. C. tin was used for all tin work except 
for the valley and gutters, which are of I. X. tin. 
The galvanized iron gutters are 5x3 in. moulded 
The down spouts are connected to the sewer. 

The sleeping porch is covered with 11-0z. can- 
vas laid on white lead and oil, well tacked in 
place, the necessary flashing being provided so 


extending the length of the south side and partly 
covered with lattice. A lattice is also built around 
the front door, as shown in the halftone picture 
of the exterior. The building is approximately 28 
ft. 6 in. wide and 24 ft. deep. In the rear is a 
sleeping porch so located above the back porch 
and refrigerator room that it does not detract 
from the artistic appearance of the house. This 
porch, instead of being on a level with the second 
floor, is at a slightly lower level opening from the 
stair landing. 

On entering the house the living room appears 
at the left, this measuring 12 ft. wide and 23 ft. 
long, or the full depth of the house. In the center 
on one side is a cozy red brick fireplace and mantel 
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Side (Left) Elevation—Scale 3/32 In. to the Foot 
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Hlevation in the Living Room Showing Seat and Detail of Bookcase, 
In. to the Foot 
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Elevation and _ Section of 
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Elevation in Kitchen Looking Toward the Window Over 
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Elevation in Dining Room Looking Toward the Front 
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Windows and Showing Detail of Wainscotting—Scale 44 
In, to the Foot 


Scale 44 In. to. the Foot 
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and on this side, near the front, is the door with 
twelve panes of glass, which leads on to the porch. 
The fireplace has a 6x3-in. red unglazed tile hearth 
resting on a 3-in. bed of cement grout the entire 
width of the mantel. Under the wide front win- 
dows are window seat and drawers, and the wall 
space on this side not taken up by the windows 
is filled with bookcases on one side and a coat 
closet on the opposite side. The latter adjoins 
the front hall into which it opens, having a false 
door in the living room corresponding to the book- 
case door. 

The dining room at the right of the hall is 
approximately 12 ft. wide and 12 ft. 8 in. deep. 
The stairway at the back of the center hall is un- 
usually wide. The kitchen adjacent to and back of 
_the dining room is conveniently arranged, com- 
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coting extending to about 18 in. from the ceiling. 
All the first floor doors are 134 in. in thickness. 
The front entrance door is of Dutch design ve- 
neered in quarter sawn oak and with separate up- 
per and lower sections with thin American plate 
glass panels set in the upper section with wood 
stops in muntins 3-16 in. between the glass. A 
“Korelock” door veneered in oak and having glass 
panels affords communication between the living 
room and porch and a similar door leads from the 
stair landing to the sleeping porch. The remain- 
der of the doors are of Korelock type, those on 
the first floor matching the rooms they face and 
those on the second floor 1% in. in thickness be- 
ing veneered in birch. All the windows have 1% 
in. rolled slat blinds with a solid upper panel. The 
blinds on the front of the house do not close. 


VIEW IN LIVING ROOM OF HOUSE IN A CLEVELAND SUBURB, 
LOOKING TOWARD THE FRONT 


modious and well lighted, and has a built-in cup- 
board on each side of the sink on one side and a 
third cupboard on the opposite side with galvanized 
clothes chute leading to the basement. A narrow 
stairway leads from the kitchen to join the main 
stairway at the landing. One door leads from 
the kitchen to the cellar and back entrance and 
another to the refrigerator room and a back porch 
5 ft. 6 in. wide with steps the width of the porch. 

The walls are covered with one coat of Tiger 
brand hydrated lime plaster with a finishing coat 
of Tiger brand White Rock finish. The bath 
room and kitchen are wainscoted 414 ft. high with 
Best Brothers cream cement ruled into 6x8-in. 
blocks to represent tile. 

The hall, living room and dining room are fin- 
ished in plain sawn oak and the second floor in 
birch. The remainder of the trim is slash grain 
Georgia pine. The dining room has wood wains- 


The oak floors were given one coat of Berry 
Brothers’ paste filler, followed with two coats of 
Berry Brothers’ floor wax rubbed with a weighted 
brush. The birch doors received one coat of shel- 
lac and two coats of Luxeberry wood finish, the 
last coat flat. The doors were sandpapered be- 
tween coats. The oak trim and doors on the lower 
floor received one coat of stain, one coat of paste 
filler and two coats of wax, all of Berry Brothers 
make. The entire trim on the second floor is 
white, the bed rooms and bath room being given 
three coats of white enameled primer, followed by 
two coats of Luxeberry white enamel. 

The main stair treads to the second floor are 
1% in. oak with %-in. oak risers. The rear stairs 
are of yellow pine and have 14%-in. treads and 
risers. The closets are finished the same as the 
rooms in which they open and are provided with 
7%x12-in. shelves. 
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The arrangement of the second floor includes 
two bed rooms across the front of the house, an- 
other at the rear and a large bath room at the 
right, all connecting with a central hall wherein 
is provided a large linen closet conveniently placed 
both as regards bath and bed rooms. All the bed 
rooms have fair-sized closets and the closet: door 
in one of the front rooms is fitted with a full- 
length mirror. The sleeping porch is also reached 
from this hall. 

The bath room is equipped with modern fix- 
tures, among which is a medicine cabinet with a 
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pensive water closet. The kitchen sink has a 
Kohler 22x30-in. porcelain-enameled sink. The 
building is piped for gas and wired for electricity. 

The house here described is located at 1400 
Noble Road, Cleveland Heights, a suburb of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and is occupied by the owner, W. G. 
Grayell. The plans and specifications were pre- 
pared by the John Henry Newson Company, archi- 
tects, 1027 Williamson Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and they state that under ordinary conditions the 
house can be erected in that section of the country 
at a cost ranging from $4,000 to $4,500. 
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Foot 


Elevation and Section of Open Fireplace in the 
Living Room—Scale 4 In. to the Foot 


Detail of Window 
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Elevation and Section of 
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20x24-in. plate-glass mirror in the door, a 5'4-ft. 
Kohler “Baroness” porcelain enameled tub, a 
Speakman shower and Trenton Pottery Company 
“Raleigh” Vitras china lavatory and Liwelco clos- 
ets and Bellemeade tank. The bath room has a 
floor of 1l-in. white hexagon tile laid on 3 in. of 
cement grout. : 

The house is heated with a D. E. Henry Com- 
pany 26-in. Moncrief combination gas and coal 
furnace with Perfection wall pipe with black 
japanned registers. To the furnace is connected a 
40-gal. Hoffman water heater. 

In the basement there is also a two-part stone 
laundry tub, a two-burner hot plate. and an inex- 


The builder executing the work was Fred S. Wal- 
lace, 18701 Kinsman Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


“Colorado architects some time ago conceived the 
idea that they could do much to improve archi- 
tecture in the rural district. We believe,” says 
Secretary Manning of the Colorado Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, “that we can ac- 
complish this purpose by devising a series of plans 
of various types of farm buildings and country 
homes, which can be placed at the farmers’ dis- 
posal at a minimum of expense. In this manner 
he will be able to build not only more substantial 
structures but more beautiful and comfortable ones.” 


HOW COST OF BUILDING MAY BE REDUCED 


AN ECONOMY IN CONSTRUCTION WHICH COMES FROM 
THE USE OF BETTER PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


By ALBERT M. WOLF 


OMPARATIVELY ‘few house- 
builders realize that extra 
money spent on more complete 
and detailed plans, than are in 
general used for residence con- 
struction, results in better build- 
ings, tends to eliminate high 
and unbalanced bids, as well as 
the vexing and costly ‘‘extras” 
which are the bane of a house- 
builder. The prevailing idea 
seems to be that if too much de- 
tail is shown on the plans, the 
contractor will include items in 
his estimate which he would otherwise omit. This 
may be true in a few isolated cases, but in general 
‘such a policy acts more or less as a boomerang, for 
before the building is finished, the contractor has 
accumulated such a bill of ‘‘extras’” as to make the 
final cost much more than it should be. In fact, 
this has become so typical of residence construc- 
tion that when one speaks of building, the first ques- 
tion asked is, “Have you allowed enough for the 
‘extras’ which are sure to develop?” 


WHY POOR PLANS ARE OFTEN USED 


It is indeed regrettable that such a state of af- 
fairs should exist, but it does, and the blame rests 
with the owners and architects, sometimes with 
one or the other, and sometimes with both. Most 
persons when desiring to build a house want to se- 
cure plans at just as low a price as possible, since 
they figure that plans are no tangible asset as far 
as the completed house is concerned. To meet this 
demand, there have sprung up in various parts of 
the country architectural drafting firms and plan 
bureaus catering to this class of trade. 

The plans and specifications furnished by these 
firms are often not much more than what an archi- 
tect would call study plans and outline specifica- 
tions, for details are for the most part left entirely 
to the imagination of the contractor, and if he be 
unscrupulous the owner suffers during the build- 
ing process, both in quality of work and through 
the numerous extras. 


WHY SO MANY CHANGES ARE MADE 


Then, again, people decide to build and want to 
start work at once; they consult an architect or 
builder before they have fully made up their minds 
as to the general layout, and as the construction 
proceeds they see things which do not meet their 
fancy, and changes must be made. This condition 
is probably due in a measure also to the inability 


of most people to visualize, or, as we say, to pic- 
ture in their mind’s eye just how the interior of a 
residence will appear, with the plans as the only 
basis for the imagination. This is also the reason 
why so many people select some house previously 
built, if it strikes their particular fancy, and have 
one built along the same lines, possibly without 
anything more than a floor plan and a few sheets of 
specifications as a guide. As the construction pro- 
ceeds a thousand and one little points come up as 
to which way the work shall be done, but not having 
a rigid specification the owner must take whatever 
the contractor desires to furnish, or pay for an 
“extra” if the work is carried out in the manner 
he (the owner) desires.’ 


DETAILS OF HOUSE CONSTRUCTION 


Residence construction includes so many differ- 
ent trades and so many classes of work that just as 
much detail and sometimes more is required in the 
plans and specifications as in those for office and 
manufacturing buildings. If such work is taken 
by the architect on a percentage basis (that is, his 
fee is to be a certain percentage, say 5 per cent, 
of the cost for ordinary residence work) he cannot 
make very much profit, since the cost of getting 
out plans and of the supervision is relatively high 
as compared with larger work. This has led many 
architects to ignore residence work entirely or to 
turn out “sketch plans” and outline specifications 
which are more in keeping with the fee to be re- 
ceived. 

NO GAIN IN USING INCOMPLETE PLANS 


Assuming for a moment that lower bids are oc- 
casionally obtained by the use of incomplete and 
poorly detailed plans, it cannot be denied that if the 
contractor has to furnish more under such a con- 
tract than he originally intended he will be rather 
inclined to add enough to cover all “contingencies” 
the next time. 

Should those owners and architects who are be- 
lievers in the use of sketch plans for bidding pur- 
poses, try the other method—that of getting more 
complete plans which would leave no doubt in the 
contractors’ minds as to what is desired—they would 
soon find that the contract price in such cases rep- 
resents very nearly the final cost instead of only a 
portion of the ultimate cost. This is the result of 
eliminating the source for “profitable extras” to 
the contractor by specifying definitely and show- 
ing in detail just what is required and not trying 
to cover things not specified or clearly shown, by 
“blanket clauses” such as “The contractor shall 
furnish all material and labor necessary to fully 
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execute the work in accordance with the intent of 
the plans and specifications.” 

The architect should know exactly what is re- 
quired and it is his duty to clearly show or specify 
everything necessary to completely construct the 
building. Now by this is not meant the writing 
of a voluminous specification covering points which 
should be clearly shown on the plans. The speci- 
fications should cover general conditions of con- 
tract, quality of materials, methods of executing 
certain classes of special work and such other con- 
struction features as cannot be readily shown on 
plans without the use of long and wordy “notes.” 


POINTS SPECIFICATIONS SHOULD COVER 


For the General Conditions of contract, forming 
part of the specifications, the Standard Forms of 
the American Institute of Architects, or the IIli- 
nois Building Contract Documents, are recom- 
mended as being very carefully drawn up and so 
complete as to cover all points likely to arise in 
the interpretation of specifications and execution 
of contract. Most specifications omit such impor- 
tant features as precedence of drawings, condemna- 
tion and correction of defective work, changes in 
work, additions and deductions, arbitration of dif- 
ferences, right to terminate contract, and super- 
vision. The Forms mentioned above cover these 
very explicitly,.in addition to many others, and 
herein lies their value as a safeguard to the in- 
terests of the owner. 

These Forms can be obtained in printed form in 
several different sized sheets so as to be readily 
incorporated with the usual typewritten detail spec- 
ifications. Their adoption by architects of recog- 
nized high standing is a demonstration of their 
worth and the writer would recommend them for 
use in residence contracts and specifications in or- 
der to avoid difficulties encountered if the contrac- 
tor is inclined to disregard the specifications. 

The general plans sent to bidders need not show 
all large and full scale details which will be neces- 
sary to carry out the work, but sufficient detail 
should be shown to allow the contractor to accu- 
rately take off the quantities of materials without 
any stretch of imagination on his part as to what 
the architect had in mind when he drew up the plans. 


SCOPE AND GENERAL MAKE-UP OF PLANS 


For an ordinary residence the bidding plans 
should comprise: 

1.—Plat plan, showing location of house on the 
lot, the general ground elevation at various points, 
and the relative elevation of basement floors, kind 
of soil to be encountered, and enough data so that 
the amount of excavation can be readily computed. 

2.—Basement and foundation plan, showing sizes 
of all wall footings, piers, location of all heating and 
plumbing fixtures and the underground piping. 

3.—Floor plans, giving all necessary dimensions 
to accurately locate all partitions and openings, 
sizes of all doors, kind of plaster finish and trim in 
the various rooms, location of all plumbing and 
lighting fixtures, all radiators or heating flues, all 
built-in fixtures such as bookcases, window seats, 
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buffets, wardrobes, linen closets, clothes chutes, 
ice-box, cupboards, and shelving. 

4.—Roof plans, showing type of roofing, valleys 
to be flashed, detail of covering for hips and ridges, 
balloon strainers in downspouts, skylights, etc. It 
may also show any special work in attic. 

5.—Elevations of all sides of the building, show- 
ing the sizes and type of all windows and interior 
doors, exterior finish, downspout locations and de- 
tails, slope and general lines of roof, and heights 
of various stories. 

6.—Detail sheets, showing sections of the build- 
ing disclosing typical or special features of con- 
struction; window frame, lintel, and sash details, 
details of floor and wall construction (if of con- 
crete as is now becoming popular). On one of the 
detail sheets (if more than one is required), should 
be shown the details, to a fairly large scale, of the 
millwork, including various parts of trim and all 
cabinet work. 


PLANS SHOULD SHOW AS MUCH AS POSSIBLE 

It should be borne in mind when drawing up 
plans, that contractors, especially sub-contractors, 
are very lax in reading and following the specifica- 
tions, and that for this reason as much should be 
shown on plans as can consistently be done. For 
example, the sheet metal contractor is very likely 
to disregard the specifications and refer to the plans 
entirely while taking off his quantities, and as a 
result if nothing is shown to guide him, he will 
estimate and bid on whatever quality of material 
he desires to furnish. To avoid mistakes then, the © 
size, weight and detail of all conductor pipes gut- 
ters, cornices, ridge rolls, valley flashing, etc., should 
be indicated on plans and not described in the 
specifications. For the same reason the various 
kinds and thickness of glass, special notes on mill- 
work, notes on tilework, notes on methods of laying 
up special brickwork, terra cotta, etc., should be 
plainly shown on the plans, instead of trusting to 
luck that the specifications will be followed in the 
way that they should. 

If carried out as enumerated above the sheets 
of plans for a residence will be more numerous than 
is usually the case, and consequently will cost more. 
This extra expenditure, however, is justified in view 
of the fact that on a seven-room bungalow, 55 ft. x 
30 ft. (exclusive of wings), built by the writer 
and fitted with all the most modern conveniences, 
not one cent was paid out for extras. 

In this case the writer had trouble getting bids 
from contractors who were at any time ready and 
willing to take jobs based on mere sketch plans. 
Hither they did not know how to estimate a job 
when all details were given, or else they saw no 
chance of substitution or “extras” and consequently 
did not care for the job. No trouble was experi- 
enced in getting honest contractors to bid, for they 
could at once see that they were bidding on a defi- 
nite proposition, and not one which depended en- 
tirely on the state of mind of the owner or architect. 

The writer further believes that if more study 
and care was exercised in the making of plans, 
better buildings would result and cost data at our 
disposal would be of more value. 


SOME ASPECTS OF MODERN SHINGLING* 


SOME INTERESTING INFORMATION RELATIVE TO THE METH- 
ODS OF SHINGLING VALLEYS—THE MANNER OF FLASHING 


By Epwarp H. CRUSSELL 


HERE are two general 
an methods of shingling 
valleys—open and 
close. In the open valley a 
space is left, from 2 to 6 in. 
wide, forming a sort of gut- 
ter from the eaves to the top 
of the valley. In the close 
valley the shingles come 
close together in the center. 
Both styles need flashing to 
make them weatherproof, 
and for this purpose sheet 
tin or galvanized iron is generally used. 
For the open valley, the flashing is locked, or 
riveted, and soldered together so as to make a con- 
tinuous strip the full length of the valley. This is 


laid on the roof boards, and after being pressed 


Flashing — 


Fig. 41—Valley Shingling, Showing How Tops of Shingles Are 
Kept Even 


into place is fastened with a few nails driven 
through its outer edge. 

The close valley can be flashed in the same man- 
ner, or what is called course flashing may be used 
instead of it. The latter consists of sheets of tin, 
about 10 x 14 inches in size, which are worked in 
' *Copyrighted, 1916, by Edward H. Crussell. 


with the courses of shingles as they are laid. These 
pieces of tin are known as tin shingles; they should 
be folded so that the 10-inch way extends along the 
valley and placed so that their lower edges just come 
even with the lower edges of the courses of shingles 
under which they are laid. A tin shingle should be 
placed under every course. 

Some workmen place the tin shingle so that it 
comes even with the lower edge of the course over 
which it is laid, thus exposing from 4 to 5 inches 
of the tin shingle. Nothing is gained by this 
method and the appearance of the finished work is 
very often marred by it, yet this is the method ad- 
vocated in one of the best works on building con- 
struction published. On roofs of unequal pitch, the 
width of the courses must be varied on one side or 
the other so as to make them meet in the valley, 
otherwise course flashing cannot be used. 


Fig. 42—Showing Another Method of Valley Shingling 


There is no difficulty in applying the strip flash- 
ing; the only thing to be remembered is to place 
the flashing the right way of the lap; that is, so 
that if the solder in the joints should let go, the 
water will run over the joint instead of into it. The 
flashing should be from 16 to 20 inches wide, the 
low roof pitch taking the wide flashing. 
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In shingling the valley, care should be taken to 
see that the nails are only driven through the outer 
edge of the flashing, and the most important thing 
for the novice to remember is, that the tops of the 
shingles must be kept even, not the butts. 

Many a beginner has been tripped up by this 
simple little matter, and many are the stories the 
old-timers tell of some greenhorn keeping the butts 
even, until the shingles in the valley were from 6 
to. 20 inches thick. 

In Fig. 41 is shown the shingling of a valley and 
how, by keeping the tops even, the shingles are run 
out to a feather edge. These small pieces of shingle 
are difficult to cut, hard to nail (through the flash- 
ing), and entail a lot of waste unless there is a 
hip on the same roof; in which case, the pieces 
cut from the valley shingles may be used on the 
hip and vice versa. 

A different method of cutting the valley shingles 
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that is exposed of the beveled shingles in the finished 
roof. A short, straight edge is needed for lining the 
courses at the valley; it is used by laying it against 
the butts of the shingles already laid. The shingle 
A is brought to the center line of the valley for a 
close valley, and to the side line for an open valley. 

The usual method of laying an open valley is to 
snap two chalk lines up the valley, allowing for the 
necessary width of opening. It is an exceedingly 
difficult thing to shingle to a line in this place, partly 
because the upper edge of the shingles (or the edge 
which shows) is an inch or so above the line, but 
more because the lines are sure to be rubbed out 
before the valley is half finished. Open valleys with 
crooked edges seem to be the rule rather than the 
exception and it is no unusual thing to find them 
wider in the center than they are at either end. 

The easiest method of lining an open valley is 
to lay a stick of timber, such as a 2 x 4, up the 


FIG. 48—ROOF DORMER 


is shown in Fig. 42. This method is condemned 
by some, chiefly because the grain of the shingle 
runs up and down the valley instead of up and down 
the roof. Those who condemn the method evidently 


overlook the fact that only a very small portion of - 


this shingle is exposed, and, considering the ease 
of fitting it, as compared with Fig. 41, the present 
writer’s opinion is that it is very much the better 
method of the two. F 

The manner of working Fig. 42 is shown quite 
clearly in the illustration. A straight shingle A 
is first laid with its lower inner corner to the line 
of the valley; a wide shingle is then trimmed with 
the hatchet to fit against it, as shown at B, and 
that is all there is to it. The next course is laid in 
the same way—first the straight shingle and then 
the beveled, and so on to the finish. The shaded 
portions on the lower courses of Fig. 42, show all 


WITH SHINGLED WALLS 


center of the valley, bracing it in position with a 
few pieces of shingle. Even where a tapered valley 
is required (one wider at the bottom than at the 
top) it is better to cut a pattern to the proper taper 
than to try and shingle to a line. A trial of both 
methods will convince the most skeptical. 

An item of shingling likely to prove a stumbling- 
block to the inexperienced is to be found on the 
dormer window shown in the picture Fig. 43. There 
is no horizontal line anywhere on the side of this 
dormer and a level is needed for lining the courses. 
The tops of the courses must be kept even, as shown 
in Fig. 44, although the tendency to run them up is 
even stronger here than at the valley. 

Some little calculation and forethought are needed 
in working on a roof of this kind. The main roof 
must, of course, be shingled first, and the upper 
portion of it, under the dormer overhang, and also 
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the side walls of the dormer, should be shingled be- 
fore the dormer is roofed in. Then the main roof 
must wait until the dormer is shingled, so that the 
upper end of it may all be finished at the same time. 

The manner of flashing between the main roof 


and the sides of the dormer is shown in the upper 
portion of Fig. 44. A tin shingle 7 x 7 inches in 
size* is bent at right angles and worked into each 
course of the shingles on the main roof as they are 
laid, in the same manner as explained for the val- 
ley, or so that the lower edge of the tin shingle 
comes even with the lower edge of the shingle that 
is laid over it. This method of flashing should be 
used wherever a shingled roof butts against a per- 
pendicular wall, as for instance the roof of a one- 
story extension against the wall of the main build- 
ing. If the wall of the main building is covered 
with siding or clapboards, the flashing should be 
placed so as to go behind it, but sometimes, es- 
pecially on repair work or alterations, the arrange- 
ment pictured in Fig. 45 is employed. The flash- 
ing is placed on the outside of the siding and is 
closely nailed to it, after which a member, which we 
may perhaps term a base, of the same thickness as 
the corner boards, and with a beveled upper edge, 
is nailed in place over it. The upper edge of this 
member should also be covered with a narrow strip 
of flashing. Tin shingles, used as in Fig. 44, iso, 


Fig. 45—Showing Method of Flashing Sometimes Used 


better method of flashing than the long, single strip 

of tin often used for this purpose. 

A method of flashing a chimney is pictured in Fig. 
46. In the drawing, the sheet of tin for the front 

of the chimney is shown covering a number of short 

shingles in the course A. What may be considered 


*A sheet of tin is 20 x 28 inches and the tin shingle, though 


called 7 x 7, is usually 6% x 7 inches, so as to cut the sheet 
without waste. 
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a better method is to omit these short shingles en- 
tirely and let the flashing rest on the course below. 
The end shingles in the course A will then stop at 
the sides of the chimney and the ends of the front 
flashing will be covered and held down by them. 

The side flashing is worked into each course in 
the same manner as described for the dormer, the 
upper end of the flashing being embedded in the 
joints of the brickwork for about 1 inch. The mor- 
tar is raked from the joints to permit of this being 
done, and the flashing, after being turned into place, 
is held with a nail or a small plug of wood. After 
the flashing is all finished the joints are again filled 
with mortar. The piece of flashing for the back 
of the chimney should be long enough to extend up 
the roof under four courses of shingles. 

Sheet lead will make a much neater and better 
flashing than tin, but on account of the extra cost 
is seldom used. A compromise between the two 
methods is to use sheet lead for the corners only. 

Circular towers with conical roofs are not used 
as much on the modern residence as they were for- 


Fig. 46—Flashing and Shingling Around a Chimney 


merly, but there is no telling how soon they may 
be again in favor and there is a little item in con- 
nection with them it may be well to mention. The 
roofs of these towers were after decorated with sev- 
eral rows of ornamental dimension shingles. In 
nearly every case the fellow who figured the job 
overlooked the fact that on a conical roof each course 
of shingles is smaller than the one below it, and 
that if ornamental shingles are used, each separate 
shingle will need trimming to size. 

Another thing that puzzled some of the shinglers 
was how to strike a line for the courses of shingles. 
The answer, of course, is, fasten one end of a string 
to the apex of the roof and tie a pencil to the other 
end. This will’strike a horizontal line around the 
roof surface, the height of which can be varied by 
shortening or lengthening the string. 

(To be continued) 


A MODERN HOUSE OF HOPI 
ARCHITECTURE 


When the first Spaniards explored what is now 
California and the surrounding States, they found 
a style of architecture among the Indians which 
has seldom been equaled for adaptability to en- 
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vironment. The sole idea of the builders was to 
erect dwellings which should so blend in with 
the surroundings that, even to the keen eye of a 
hostile Indian, they would be barely distinguish- 
able from the encircling buttes. 

Modern ingenuity has taken this old style of 
architecture and selected a type which, although 
common to many tribes of Indians, yet presents 
features saliently Hopi, and patterned after it a 
dwelling in La Jolla, a small town about ten miles 
from the city of San Diego, Cal. 

The house is built against a bluff which towers, 
tier on tier, back into the distance, while in the 
front, the sparkling blue of the Pacific Ocean 
lends a beautiful tone to the view. 

Keeping this environment in mind, a house was 
designed to be built of stucco in the shades of 
tan which would match the sands of the bluffs. 
An original note, not found in the prototype, was 
introduced in the deep shade of blue which seems 
to have been stolen bodily from the pallate of the 
ocean to tint the doors and window casings. This 
same color scheme of tan and blue is carried out 
in the interior decoration so that nowhere might 
the hand of man sound a discord in the suggested 
color scheme of Nature. 

Huge beams, hand hewn from telegraph poles, 
form the floor levels and project beyond the walls. 

The house is approached by means of a narrow 
irregular flight of stairs which takes full advan- 
tage of the inequalities of the ground so that they 
might appear impromptu and inconspicuous. En- 
trance is had high up, almost to the roof, lead- 
ing into a small hall containing a dressing room 
on one side and a staircase leading down to two 
bedrooms, a bathroom and a sleeping porch, which 
constitute the first floor plan. There is also a 
separate first floor entrance. The upper hall also 
leads, by way of two steps down, to a large living 
room done in plaster and with a front composed 
entirely of glass windows opening upon a balcony 
or terrace. Back of the living room is a small 
kitchen with a tiny bedroom adjoining it. In- 
terior decorations are of Hopi design and various 
knicknacks of the same tribe lend their pic- 
turesque aid to give local color. 

The flat roof, so characteristic of this type of 
architecture, is reached by means of a Hopi In- 
dian ladder, which has one side much longer than 
the other. A more convenient and equally pic- 
turesque ascent can be made by means of a flight 
of broad steps that go up outside of the house on 
the opposite side to the regular entrance. A 
square chimney, huge enough to throw a protect- 
ing shade, affords shelter from a too warm sun. 
The house is intended to perpetuate some of the 
traditions and architecture of the Hopi Indians 
who inhabited the deserts of Arizona. 


Atlanta, Ga., recently passed an ordinance pro- 
hibiting the use of wooden shingle roofs in that 
city after the first of January, 1917. The repair of 
more than 50 per cent of a roof area with wooden 
shingles is also prohibited after that date. 
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CHANGE OF “BUILDING AGE” ADDRESS 


We desire to announce to our readers and patrons 
that with this issue, THE BUILDING AGE, founded 
under the name of Carpentry and Building by 
David Williams in January, 1879, passes to the con- 
trol of the American Architect, Inc., with offices at 
50 Union Square (Fourth Avenue and Seventeenth 
Street), New York City. Plans looking to this 
change have been under consideration for some time 
past and were completed on Sept. 1. THE BUILDING 
AGE, however, will continue as a separate publication 
devoted to the same field as heretofore. There will 
be no material change in the editorial policy which 
for thirty-eight years has maintained THE BUILD- 
ING AGE upon a high standard of excellence for 
those practically engaged in moderate cost construc- 
tion work, but various modifications will be made in 
the typographical features, some of which will be 
noticed in the current number of the paper. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR INTERIOR AND 
EXTERIOR TREATMENT 


We continue this month the presentation of the 
series of excellent pictures which afford sugges- 
tions for the treatment of entrance doorways and 
interiors of modern houses of a type calculated to 
interest the practical builder as well as the young 
architect. These pictures represent a variety of 
treatment, the first one showing a quaint design of 
entrance with the French doors framed 1n a trellis 
work for climbing vines and with seats on either 
side. 

There are two interiors of stair halls each of 
which may also be used as a reception room, and 
there are also two dining room interiors which 
sharply contrast in their wall treatment. 

The fourth page presents an excellent assortment 
of designs of modern entrance door hardware, all 
of which cannot fail to prove of special interest 
and value to the progressive builder who is ever 
on the alert for suggestions which he can utilize 
in a practical way in his business. 


THE INVESTING BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


One of the results of the new Zoning and Height 
Limiting Restrictions Law with which the builders 
of New York City, and more especially those con- 
cerned with the erection of high-grade apartment 
houses had much to do, is the organization of what 
is known as the Investing Builders’ Association, 
with officers for the ensuing year as follows: 


Presidents pa ieh ee J. E. R. Carpenter 
lst Vice-President......... Alex. M. Bing 
2nd Vice-President....... Edgar A. Levy 
Secretary. i igh ees ace David Tischman 


The purpose of the organization, among other 
things, is to treat as a unit with sub-contractors 
and to look after labor-law matters and such legis- 
lation as may prove oppressive and unwarranted. 
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TWO STAIR HALLS 
SUGGESTIONS FOR INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR TREATMENT 
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EFFICIENCY IN MODERN HOUSE PAINTING 


SURFACES TO BE PAINTED MUST BE CAREFULLY CON- 


SIDERED—TWO GENERAL 


T some time or another most of us have 
Axe carpenter friends about being 

“wood-butchers,” but now along comes a 
man who calls himself a “Paint Doctor.” Odd, 
isn’t it? 

But there is at least an interesting likeness be- 
tween the physician and the painter. The former 
must study his patient, learn what is wrong, pre- 
scribe and treat him. And the painter, to succeed 
in all of his work, must consider carefully the sur- 
face he is to paint and analyze the conditions under 
which he is to work. 


THINGS TO DO BEFORE PAINTING A BUILDING 


When called upon to paint a building this Paint 
Doctor thinks it is an advantage to examine it and 
find out the kind of lumber or paint used, says a 
writer in the Carter Times. If the old paint went 
wrong, he tries to find the cause, so as to guard 
against its occurring again. When the paint has 
scaled, he wants to know why. Was the fault in 
the paint or the wood? With a case of blistering, 
was wet lumber responsible, a leaky gutter, a care- 
less painter or moisture from other sources? Was 
the wood primed with yellow ochre, which absorbs 
‘moisture and doesn’t dry, or else throws off the 
finishing coats? 

To get the most value out of a paint investment 
involves quite a comprehensive knowledge of ma- 
terials, conditions and men. It means finding out 
the one best way to paint each house, and that 
amounts to the much talked of “efficiency” of to-day. 
No two surfaces are exactly alike, but on new work 
they may be conveniently divided into two general 
classes: In the first are dry, porous soft woods, 
such as white pine, poplar, white wood, cotton wood, 
etc. The second class consists of such lumber as 
presents a hard surface well filled with sap, which 
makes it difficult for paint to anchor itself in the 
pores sufficiently to avoid scaling, such as pitch pine, 
cypress, redwood and red cedar. 


THE WHITE PINE CLASS OF SURFACES 


With the white pine class of surfaces it is desir- 
able to get as much oil as possible into the wood 
and paint. The amount and the quality of the lin- 
seed oil used determine the length of satisfactory 
service rendered by the paint. On new lumber at 
least three fairly thin coats ought to be applied. 
To use but two requires that the paint be mixed 
thick to cover well, and thick paint does not carry 
sufficient oil to satisfy the lumber and bind the pig- 
ment to the surface as well. Too few coats, which 
means too little oil, on this kind of surface result 
in premature and rapid wearing off of the paint. 
In the case of gray or slate colors produced with 
lamp black spotting, or fading in spots, also results. 
Thin coats are better than thick because they carry 


CLASSES—OLD SURFACES 


more oil, dry better and brush out more uniformly. 

The pitch pine class of lumber is used to-day on 
most new buildings. It is not more difficult to 
handle, but requires different treatment. The prim- 
ing coat should contain less oil and more turpentine. 
Probably two-thirds oil and one-third turpentine 
will be found best on an average and will give a 
surface that does not possess too high a gloss to. 
take the second coat well. It should dry with a 
semi-flat or eggshell gloss surface. 


THE PITCH PINE CLASS OF SURFACES 


For the pitch pine class of lumber tests made 
under the direction of the New Jersey Master Paint- 
ers’ Association showed excellent results from the 
use of a priming coat mixed in the proportion of 
34 lb. of Carter pure white lead, 66 lb. Carter dry 
red lead, 6 gal. raw linseed oil, 1 gal. turpentine 
and 1 qt. of japan drier. Finishing coats are of 
pure white lead mixed in the usual way. This re- 
quires a three-coat job, but it is cheap insurance 
against scaling paint, and three coats will usually 
wear enough longer than two to offset the little ad- 
ditional expense. When white lead is used with a 
primer on the pitch pine class of lumber the addi- 
tion of one-half pint of benzole (solvent naphtha 
160 deg.) to the gallon of paint, mixed as usual, 
will assist the paint to penetrate the pores of the 
wood more deeply and gain a better anchorage. 
Add the benzole to the priming coat only immedi- 
ately before brushing it on. It evaporates rapidly. 


OLD SURFACES 


Old surfaces to be repainted may likewise be di- 
vided into two classes for convenience, and here 
again the painter, like the doctor, must analyze. 
He must look carefully to see what is needed before 
he can intelligently prescribe the treatment. 

One kind of surface is that which has always. 
been painted with pure white lead and pure lin- 
seed oil, and simply has become discolored from 
smoke and dust. The oil has worn out pretty well, 
and after dusting off the building is ready for re- 
painting with no additional trouble or expense. The 
old paint will soak up oil from the new and thus 
renew its binder and anchorage in the pores of the 
wood. Usually two coats of paint, mixed fairly 
thin and yet sufficiently heavy to cover well make 
a nice job under these conditions. 

The other kind of an old surface to be repainted 
is the one upon which hard, inelastic paint has been. 
used. Then even if the old paint is not cracked and 
scaled, it is usually too hard to be penetrated by 
the oil of the new coat and consequently the new 
coat of paint merely lies on the surface and must. 
depend upon the old paint for its anchorage; it can. 
not anchor itself in the pores of, the wood. 
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FALLING LINE 


SYSTEM OF HANDRAILING 


A PROBLEM WHICH WILL BE FOUND OF" SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO BUILDERS AND HANDRAILERS—AN EXPERT’S OPINION 


By. Morris WILLIAMS 


method of constructing a wreath rail over a 

side sweeping curve containing six winders 

at the bottom of a stairway, the wreath to have an 

easement meeting the newel post at a height of 346 

in. above the nosing of the steps plus the length of 
the balusters. 

It was shown in a previous article in these columns 

how the limitations of the Tangent System, owing 


Jp HE problem here presented demonstrates the 
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Fig. 1—Elevation of the Steps, the Falling Line and 
Its Projection to the Plank Plane 


to the tangents being the controlling factors, pre- 
cluded the possibility of constructing a wreath that 
would be serviceable, and in no ways satisfactory. 
The best that could be done, as there shown, was to 
construct it in two sections. 

In regard to the Falling Line System, as will be 
shown in the accompanying diagrams, it is not out 
of place to state that it is a system without limita- 
tions and beyond all restrictions. As such it is 
specifically adapted for constructing a wreath con- 


ditioned as the one under consideration, and that 
because in this system the falling line is the con- 
trolling factor. 

Referring to Fig. 1 of the diagrams, it is shown 
in the elevation to follow the nosing with an ease- 
ment at the top C’ to agree with the pitch of the 
straight rail, and another easement at the bottom 
A”, 3% in. above the nosing of the first step, accord- 
ing to the conditions stated. The method of pro- 
cedure is to fix upon any number of points contained 
in the falling line, as shown at g-S-M-N-Z-C’; then 
project them to the plan center line of the wreath 
and therefrom to the plank plane, as shown by simi- 
lar reference letters. These points are thereafter 
projected from the plank pitch to the face mold, as 
shown in Fig. 2, and finally become the controlling 
factors in the process of twisting the wreath, as 
shown in Figs. 5 and 6. The wreath when finished 
along this process cannot fail to be in agreement 
with the falling line originally fixed upon, as shown 
ine ligved: 

Reverting to this latter figure it shows how the 
points referred to are projected from the falling line 
to the plank plane. From each one drop a line to the 
base line X-Y, and therefrom project them to the 
center line of the wreath as shown at g-S-M-N-Z. 

Before proceeding further it will be necessary to 
fix upon a plank plane that will be the best in regard 
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Fig. 2—Method of Laying Out the Face Mold 


to the thickness of plank for the wreath. Through 
the points N-M-S-g upon the falling line draw lines 
across as shown to n-m-S. Continue these lines to | 
the left so as to cut the overchord line as shown at 
3-2-1-0, and transfer the length of each to the plan 
chord as shown from C to 8; from C to 2; from C 
to 1, and from C to O, connecting the points on the 
chord line with those on the center line of the rail, 
as 3-N, 2-M, 1-S, etc. 

From M draw a line to 4, parallel with and equal 
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in length to the line N-3, and from 4 to 5 a line 
parallel with and equal to the line S-1. 

By connecting M-5 a directing line is obtained 
that will produce the best pitched plane to secure the 
least thickness of plank for the wreath. It is the 
plan directing ordinate of the plane. 

Now draw lines parallel to it from each point on 
the center line. The one from A will be the hori- 
zontal trace of the plane. 

Draw the seat square to these lines through the 
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Fig. 3—Showing How to Find the Joint and Section 
Twisting Bevels 


center O. Measure from the seat as shown from 
X to G-X to S-X to M, etc., distances equal to those 
in the elevation shown from X to g--X to S-X to M, 
etc., and through the points 8-S-M-N-Z-C’ trace the 
dotted curved line all along as shown from A to C’. 
This will be the projection of the falling line upon 
the plank plane, the pitch of the plane being the 
straight line from A’ to C”. 

Reproduce this line as shown at the base of Fig. 
2 and proceed as follows to lay out the face mold: 
From each point draw perpendicular lines and place 
upon them dimensions corresponding to those shown 
from the seat to the center line of the wreath in 
Fig. 1. For instance, make A’A equal to A’A, also 
make u-g equal to z-g. Make Y-S equal to 2-S. 
Make M-M equal to x-M, etc., shown in Fig. 1. Draw 
the circles in Fig..2 as shown to correspond with 
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those in Fig. 5, where it is clearly indicated how 
each one has been determined. Bend a lath touch- 
ing each one to obtain the face mold form. Make 
the joints at A and C” square to the guide line. 

To twist the wreath a bevel is found for each 
section indicated by the circles. Just how they are 
found is shown in Fig. 3, which is a partial repro- 
duction of Fig. 1. Draw a line parallel to the plank 
pitch from the center O, as shown in Fig. 3. Place 
the radius O-A of the plan curve in the compass, fix 
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Fig. 5—Showing the Bevels Applied to Determine the 
Width of the Face Mold at Different Sections 


Joint 


Fig. 


4—Finding Bevels for the Hasement 


one point in g upon the seat line and turn around, 
cutting the line from O in g. Draw a line from this 
point square to the line from O and the bevel will 
be found at g as shown. 

The bevels S-m-n are similarly aad by fixing the 
compass upon the points S-m-n on the seat line for 
the bevel required. It is shown later on, in Fig. 5, 
how these bevels are uced to square the wreath at 
the points indicated on the face mold Fig. 2. The 
bevels for the joints of the wreath are found by a 
different method owing to the joints not being 
square to the face of the plank, the tangents or the 
straight rails adjoining. 

To find the bevel for the bottom joint shown in 
Fig. 3 on the plan at A’ and on the falling line at 
S’ in the same diagram. draw a line from B’ parallel 
with the plan joint A’ to cut the horizontal trace in 
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W. Draw a square line to it from B’ to R equal in 
length to B’B”. Connect R with W and the bevel 
will be tound at R. 

Lhe top joint bevel is shown at D, being almost 
Square, having been found according to the same 
method. ‘Its base is the dotted line A’D which is 
parallel to the plan joint C. Its height is a line 
drawn from D parallel to the top joint C’, cutting 
the top tangent continued as shown by the small arc 
at D. 

The two bevels are to be applied to the joints in 
the same manner as the bevels in the tangent sys- 
tem are applied, and for the same and only purpose 
of twisting the wreath. 

The bevels showr. in Fig. 4 are for the purpose 
of butting the wreath joints with the square cut 
ends of the adjoining rails. Two bevels are found 
for each joint—one to be applied from the face of 
the plank downwards, and the other to be applied 
upon the face of the plank crossways. 

To find the bevels for the top joint at C” Fig. 4, 
draw from C” the pitch of the tangnent to B’”. From 
the same joint draw the pitch of the straight rail 
to W, place in the angle at B” the top joint bevel 
shown at D in Fig. 3. From W draw a line to N. 
Now turn the line WN to L, and the line B’N to S 
as shown by the arcs. Connect L with C” and S 
with C” for the bevels. 

The bevel at S will be the guide line for the face 
of the joint, while the bevel at L gives it its down- 
ward direction. 

To find the same kind of bevels for the bottom 
joint draw the pitch of the bottom tangent B”’A”, 
and from B” a level line to R. Place at A” the bot- 
tom joint bevel shown at R in Fig. 3 and square to 
the bevel draw the line V-R. Turn this line as 
shown to Z and connect Z with B” for the bevel 
shown at Z, which gives the bottom joint its down- 
ward direction. 

Place the compass in A”; open out to V; turn 
around as shown by the are and draw the tangent 
line to B” for the guide line bevel. The guide lines 
are shown upon the face mold in Fig. 2, indicating 
the manner in which they are utilized in giving the 
true direction for the joints crossways by having 
them square to the guide line instead of to the tan- 
gent. 

In Fig. 5 we show how the joint bevels and the 
plan radius bevels of Fig. 3 are utilized to square 
the wreath. The line X-Y is an assumed center line 
of a plank, on which the bevel for each section of 
the rail is drawn. The position of each in relation 
to the center line is determined by the offsets, shown 
in Fig. 1, from the plank pitch to the projected fall- 
ing line, thus making the wreath to follow the fall- 
ing line instead of the center off plank, as in the 
tangent system. It will be seen that the center of 
the section shown on the joint bevel D is placed upon 
X-Y. The cause for this, shown at A in Fig. 1, is 
that the projected falling line does not deviate from 
the plank pitch. 

The sections drawn upon the bevels m-n-z are also 
similarly placed, due to the same cause. All the re- 
maining sections are shown placed below the line 
X-Y relatively at a distance corresponding to the 
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offsets between the plank pitch and the falling line, 
shown in Fig. 1. 

The perpendicular dotted line touching the cor- 
ners of each section in Fig. 5 indicate the differ- 
ence in width along the face mold, as shown by the 
circles in Fig. 2. The diameter of each is made 
equal respectively to the space between these lines. 

The manner in which the sections are manipulated 
to square the wreath is clearly indicated in Fig. 6, 
which illustrates the wreath material that had been 
sawed to form the face mold and ready for twisting. 

The location of the sections in this diagram corre- 
spond with the centers of the circles shown on the 
face mold in Fig. 2. The manner of marking each 
section for twisting is shown by the figures 7-1-2-3- 
4-5-6 upon each section. For example, the figures 
shown on the end section D agree with those on the 
same section in Fig. 5. The figures 1 and 6 indi- 
cate points pertaining to the outside of the wreath, 
while 3 and 5 pertain to the inside, the shaded 
portions indicating the waste wood or slab to be 
removed in the squaring of the sides. 

After squaring the sides the next step is to 
square the top by taking off the slab above the 
points 3 and 1, and the slab below the points 6 and 
5 for the bottom. All sections are treated alike. 

Because the markings in Fig. 6 all around are 
on the outside of the material—either on top, bot- 
tom or sides—the points may be easily connected 
by tracing as indicated in the figure by the dotted 
line connecting points 3 from one end to the other. 

Note that by this method of squaring the wreath 
the sections as noted in Fig. 5 are transferred to 
the wreath material in Fig. 6 and precisely located 
so as to agree with the predetermined points upon 
the falling line shown in Fig. 1. 

The center line of plank is not taken into account » 
in this system as it is in the tangent, the controlling 
factor throughout all the operations being the fall- 
ing line. 

Observe that section g has been omitted in Fig. 
6, due as indicated in Fig. 1 to its being too close 
to section D. 


TO HARDEN AND POLISH SLATE 


In order to harden slate there are several solu- 
tions in use on the continent of Europe. The slate 
is carefully analyzed and solution adjusted in con- 
junction with the latter’s chemical properties, as 
otherwise if too strong the solution may easily act 
as a corrosive instead of a preservative. After 
having been treated with the solution the slate is 
rubbed down with sandstone, whiting, etc., and then 
with flour of emery, the final high polish being put 
on with putty powder, rouge and tripoli. Through- 
out the entire process great care has to be taken 
to insure cleanliness. 


Operations have just been started on the new 
State Penitentiary about four miles northwest from 
Joliet, Ill., and to cost about $3,500,000. The archi- 
tect is W. Carbys Zimmermann, 64 East Van Buren 
Street, Chicago, II. 
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BUILDING SEGMENTAL BRICK ARCHES 


TWO OF THE MOST COMMON TYPES ILLUSTRATED WITH 
DIRECTIONS FOR LAYING OUT AND BUILDING THEM 


By W. H. HEFELFINGER 


HE subject of arches cannot be cov- 
ered thoroughly in a short article, 
so I have taken two of the most 
common types of arches and ex- 
plained how to lay out and build 
them. To make the explanation 
easy and clear, the technical terms 
for the different parts of the arch 
will be discussed first. 

Fig. 1 represents a bonded seg- 
mental arch showing the different 
parts and their technical terms. 

Rise—The vertical distance between the highest 
point of intrados and springing line. 

Soffit—The under or concave side of the arch. 

Intrados—The inner curve of the arch. Some 
authorities call the intrados the same as soffit, but 


Crown—The highest point of the arch. 

Spandrel—That part of the wall over an arch 
between the extrados of arch, horizontal line 
through crown, and vertical line through junction 
of the line of the skewback and the extrados. 

Voussoir—The name given to each separate brick 
in the arch. 

Depth of arch—The distance between the extra- 
dos and the intrados, measured on a line parallel 
with radius line, in all arches, except jack arch, 
where perpendicular distance at center of the arch 
must be taken. 

The segmental arch is the simplest form of arch 
to build, and also is used the most. It may be 
built in various ways, but the most common type 
is the two-ring rowlock, as shown in Fig. 2. You 
will find this type of arch used in nearly all dwelling 
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FIG. 1—_A SEGMENTAL ARCH WITH NAMES OF THE VARIOUS PARTS OF WHICH IT IS COMPOSED 


I think the majority recognize it as just the line. 

Extrados—The outer curve of the arch. The 
outer surface is called the back. 

Key—tThe central brick or stone of an arch. 

Skewbacks—The bricks or stones forming the 
sloping abutments on which the extreme or lowest 
voussoirs of flat and segmental arches rest. 

Springing Line—The line on which the curve of 
the arch starts. 

Span—The width of arch, or distance between 
jambs. 

Jamb—The side of an opening. 

Radius—The radius of the curve to which the 
arch is drawn. 


houses, especially the cheaper grade. In 9-in. walls 
the construction is as shown at B, Fig. 2—two 
rings of half brick, with a wooden lintel in the back. 
This is for a plastered wall on the inside. If the 
wall is finished brickwork on both sides, then the 
arch would be built of whole brick. 

In 18-in.' walls they may be built several different 
ways, C and D, Fig. 2, showing two ways of 
building them. At C we have an arch of half 
brick and 9 in. of wall carried by a wooden lintel. 
At D the arch is built of whole brick, and 4 in. 
of wall carried by lintel. The object of using 
wooden lintels on the inside is to give a straight 
line over opening and provide nailing for the trim. 
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The first operation in the construction of this 
arch is to cut the skewback. The segment shown 
at A, Fig. 2, which acts as a center on which to 
turn the arch, is nearly always cut at the mill, and 
comes attached to the window frame. The line to 
which the skewback is cut is always perpendicular 
to the tangent of the curve of the segment, and is 
a continuation of the radius of the segment through 
the point of junction of intrados and jamb. This 
sounds difficult, but is really very simple. A tan- 
gent is a straight line touching circumference of 
circle, and a radius drawn at this point is always 
perpendicular to it. 

In Fig. 3, AB is tangent to curve of segment or 
intrados, and radius of segment is perpendicular to 
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wider than ordinary joint, because when brick is 
laid up in mortar it will have to go back that extra 
1% in. to keep line of skewback in its proper place. 
Fig. 6 illustrates this point. After you have the 
first brick cut and laid the others may be marked 
by using a rule, as shown in Fig. 5. Be sure and 
allow extra space for cross joint, so it may keep in 
line and still have a good cross joint. 

After the skewbacks are cut and laid the arch 
brick may be started. First, cut enough half brick 
to lay up the arch. Be sure none of them are more 
than 4 in. long, as they will interfere with the 
backing up if they are. Lay about four brick with 
ordinary joint, then measure them; now, by spac- 
ing the balance of the segment with this distance, 
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Fig. 2—Partial Elevation and Details of a Two-ring Rowlock Segmental Arch 
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Fig. 3—Diagram Explaining Relation of the 
Skewback to the Segment of the Arch 


it; and a continuation of the radius forms line of 
skewback. If you place a brick on the segment, 
and hold it so it will rest solid on the segment, 
the side of the brick against the segment forms 
a tangent with the segment, and, the brick being 
square, the side of the brick must be perpendicular 
to the segment; a line parallel to the side of the 
brick would also be perpendicular to the segment. 
By placing a brick on the segment, as shown at 
A, and one as shown at B, Fig. 4, and drawing a 
line on the brick marked B parallel to side of brick 
marked A, you will get proper line to cut brick to 
form skewback. Take particular notice of the posi- 
tion of brick marked B. If you are making %-in. 
joints, allow space for cross joint about 14 in. 


- Allow heavy cross joint 


Fig. 4—Showing How to Obtain Proper Line for 
Cutting the Brick to Form the Skewback 


you may readily see how the arch is coming out. 
By increasing or decreasing the size of the joints 
a small amount they can be made to come out whole 
brick. After the first ring is laid the second one 
may be started. By keeping each brick back a 
trifle you will gain half of a brick by the time you 
reach the center, which allows you to get in one 
more brick in the second ring than in the first. 
One of the main points in the construction of arches 
composed of several rings is to see that each ring 
is keyed out the same. If the bottom ring is too 
tight it will have to support all the weight; and if 
the second ring is too tight the bottom ring is 
liable to drop and leave an open joint. 

Cutting over the arch is the next step, and the 
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appearance of the arch depends very much on how 
this is done. The joint over the arch should be 
of even thickness throughout. The most accurate 


_~ Two - foot rule 


Fig. 5—Showing How to Lay the Rule for Mark- 
ing the Other Brick 


way is to mark each brick, and cut it with a chisel, 
then lay it; but a large number of bricklayers 
guess at the size, cut it with a hammer or a trowel, 
then lay it regardless of the joint. Some brick- 
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Fig. 6—Dotted Line Shows Where 
Brick Comes When no Space 
Is Allowed at “A” 


layers are able to do it that way and make a good 
job of it, but the majority cannot. 

To mark a brick, first hold it as shown at A, 
Fig. 7, and mark as dotted line at O, which is paral- 


Dotted lines 
show where 


e Subtract thickness of join? from vertical 
to cut brick 


distance between line and top of arch and 
_ lay off on brick(a) at point (o) 


Fig. 7—Showing How to Mark a Brick When Cut- 
ting Over the Arch 


lel to curve of arch. Brick over any arch may be 
cut the same way. In laying brick over an arch it 
is best to keep them a trifle high, so that any set- 
tlement in the wall will not cause them to drop and 
look uneven. 

(To be continued) 
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UNUSUAL EXHIBIT AT MINNESOTA 
STATE FAIR 


One of the features of the recent Minnesota 
State Fair was a miniature model of a suburb con- 
sisting of nine homes substantially built of lum- 
ber, the principal purpose of the exhibit being to 
show the possibilities of wood in home construc- 
tion. Each model was of a different architectural 
design, ranging from the Dutch and American Co- 
lonial and the English thatched roof to an adapta- 
tion of the present-day American homes. 

Each house had its garage and there were porte- 
cochéres, rustic seats, vine-clad trellis and lattice 
work, sun dials, birdhouses, winding concrete walks 
and even tennis courts all placed at the proper rela- 
tive distances*from the homes and from each other. 

The model suburb was built under the direction 
of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers to illus- 
trate the value of lumber in suburban homes, and 
was first shown at the convention of Ohio Lumber 
Dealers in Cleveland. The architectural work was 
done by Howell & Thomas of Columbus, Ohio, and 
the landscape effects the work of Albert D. Taylor 
of Cleveland. The exhibit at the State Fair was 
under the auspices of the White Pine Bureau. 


UNIQUE APARTMENT HOUSE IN SAN 
ANTONIO 


An apartment house embodying unique features 
in plan is about to be erected in San Antonio, Texas. 
Each of the forty-five apartments which the struc- 
ture is to contain is so arranged as to have a south- 
ern exposure, this being accomplished by construct- 
ing the building in the form of an irregular figure 
“4,” each wing being but one apartment deep, and 
by the extension of corridors on the northern ex- 
posure along all the floors. 

Each apartment is to have a screened-in sleeping 
porch, which may, on occasion, be converted into 
a sun parlor; dressing rooms with built-in ward- 
robes; brass beds which may be folded back into 
ventilated closets; steam heat and circulating hot- 
water systems. Each living room is to have a 
hardwood floor and hardwood doors, built-in buffet, 
indirect electric lighting fixtures, base recep- 
tacles for portable lights, etc. Plans for the struc- 
ture, which is to be called “Cerralvo,” have been 
prepared by Architect J. Flood Walker. 


The District Commissioners of Washington, 
D. C., have ordered the building inspectors to secure 
the names of both the owner and the contractor 
when application is filed for a building permit. 
Heretofore permits have been issued to owners 
without inquiry as to whether or not the contractor 
was licensed. 


Where under surfaces of slabs are to be plastered, 
says Concrete, a scattering of coarse sand or fine 
gravel on the “forms” will result in a surface in- 
suring a better bond. 
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A HALF-TIMBERED VENEERED HOUSE 


THE LIVING ROOM AND CENTRAL STAIR HALL 
ARE FEATURES—SOME DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION 


E have taken for the subject of 
our colored supplemental plate 
| this month a seven-room house, 
<<] the first story of which is brick 
veneer, the second story and 
gables in half-timbered effect, 
and the roof covered with asbes- 
4 tos shingles exposed five inches to 
4 the weather. The house is intend- 
ed for a corner lot 50 x 100 ft., 
<4 or for an inside lot measuring 75 
4 x 100 ft. according to preference. 
According to the architect, the foundation walls 
are to be of concrete, 10 in. thick, resting on con- 
crete footings measuring 22 in. wide and 10 in. 
deep. If preferred, stone walls 18 in. thick may be 
used. All concrete is to be mixed in the propor- 
tions of one part of Portland cement to three of 
sand and five of broken stones. 


THE EXTERIOR WALLS 


The exterior walls, from the ground line to the 
second tier of beams, are to be veneered with brick, 
the latter being secured to the framework of the 
building by means of metal ties placed every fifth 
course on every other brick. The work is to be 
done in such a way as to leave a l-in. air space 
between the brick veneer and the sheathing, and at 
the bottom of this air space a 2-in. ventilating 
drain pipe should be placed. 

The exterior of the second story is to be cov- 
ered with stucco composed of one part Portland 
cement to three parts of sharp white sand and not 
more than 10 per cent of lime putty. This coat 
is to be at least 144 in. thick, and applied under 
pressure. The finishing coat is to be 14 in. thick, 
and to consist of one part of Portland cement to two 
parts of white sand and three parts of pebbles, for 
rough finish. The stucco is to be paneled with four 
inch strips of white pine, as shown on the colored 
supplemental plate, and also on the elevations which 
appear on the facing page. The stucco is to be 
two-coat work of a light cream tint. 


THE FRAMING TIMBERS 


The framing timbers of the house are to be of 
spruce. The first and second-floor joists are to be 
2 x 10 in., placed 16 in. on centers, the rafters 2 x 6 
in.; the second-floor ceiling timbers 2 x 8 in., placed 
20 in. on centers, the studs 2 x 4 in., placed 16 in. 
on centers, the plates and corner posts 4 x 4 in., and 
the sill 4 x 6 in. 

The floors of the rooms in the first story are to 
be double, with a layer of felt to be placed between 
the rough and finish floors. North Carolina pine 
is to be used for the flooring throughout. 

The plastering is to be two-coat work, and the 


living room, dining room and hall are to have a 
rough finish. All other rooms are to have a hard, 
smooth finish. 

The doors and all trim are to be of cypress. Win- 
dow and door frames are to be of pine, and the 
same material is to be used for all sash and out- 
side trim. 


THE CHIMNEY 


The chimney is to be built of common brick, laid 
in cement mortar, and all flues to have vitrified flue 
lining. The chimney, above the roof, is to be fin- 
ished and capped as shown. The chimney breasts 
are to be of tapestry brick laid up with wide joint. | 

An examination of the floor plans shows the 
living room, at the left of the entrance hall, to be 
one of the features, extending as it does the entire 
depth of the house. At the right of the entrance 
hall is the dining room, having an open fireplace, 
the same as the living room. 

Communication between the dining room and the 
kitchen is established by means of a commodious 
pantry, well lighted by a rear window. A door 
from the pantry gives ready access to the stairs 
leading to the cellar, as well as to the main flight 
leading to the second story. Directly under the 
kitchen, in the cellar, is located the laundry. 

On the second floor are four sleeping rooms, each 
provided with a commodious clothes closet, and 
all within easy reach of the bathroom. The main 
flight of stairs is lighted by a large window at the 
landing, and just at the right of these stairs, on 
the second floor, is a linen closet, while at the left is 
the flight leading to the unfinished attic. 


THE BATH ROOM 


The bathroom is placed at the front of the house, 
between the two sleeping rooms. It is to be fitted 
with porcelain enameled bathtub with hot and cold 
water connections, wash basin with china bowl and 
marble top and back, and to be supported on nickel- 
plated legs. The water closet is to have china bowl, 
hardwood seat, and high tank with chain and pull. 
The floor of the bathroom is to be covered with 
mosaic tile and the side walls are to have a wainscot- ' 
ing 3 ft. 6 in. in height, consisting of 6 x 6-in. white 
tile. The walls above the tiling are to be given two 
coats of waterproof paint. — 

The plumbing in the kitchen is to include iron 
enameled sink with hot and cold water connections 
and a 40-gal. galvanized-iron boiler. The range 
for cooking is to be of the combination coal-and-gas 
type. The kitchen and pantry walls are to be given 
two coats of waterproof paint. All exposed pipes 
in the kitchen, pantry and cellar are also to be 
painted, while those in the bathroom are to have 
a nickel-plated finish. 
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The trim in the living room, the dining room 
and the hall is to be rubbed down smooth, stained 
and finished flat. All floors are to be scraped smooth, 
varnished and waxed. The trim in the kitchen 
and pantry is to be painted three coats of flat 
white. All trim in the rooms on the second floor is 
to be painted three coats of flat white, and the 
bedroom doors are to be stained mahogany, flat 
finish. 

The glass in all doors and windows is to be double- 
thick American of the best quality. The hardware 
throughout is to be of a dull bronze finish and of 
a standard make. 

In the unfinished attic is sufficient space for two 
good-sized rooms should the owner desire, this be- 
ing accomplished by cutting dormer windows in 
the rear of the main roof. 

The exterior woodwork is to be given three coats 
of white lead and linseed oil. The sheet-metal work 
is to be painted two coats of red lead on both sides. 

The house is to be piped for gas, and all rooms 
are to have outlets for gas fixtures. The rooms 
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are to be provided with electric lights, and each 
closet is to have a single light. The outlets are 
to be so arranged that combination gas and electric 
fixtures can be used. 

The building is to be heated by a hot-water sys- 
tem, with radiators located in all rooms and to 
have a bronze finish. The boiler and radiators are 
to be of such size as to maintain a temperature of 
70 deg. when the thermometer registers zero out- 
side. 

The architect gives the cubical content of the 
house as 34,683 cu. ft., and a unit price of 19c. per 
cubic foot. These figures, however, do not include 
the contractor’s 10 per cent profit. He states that 
by substituting cedar shingles for asbestos, hot-air 
heating for the hot-water system, and omitting 
either electricity or gas, a saving of some three 
hundred dollars may be effected. 

The architect of the house here illustrated and 
described is Arthur Weindorf, Long Island City, 
New York, or care THE BUILDING AGE, 50 Union 
Square, New York City. 


PERFORMANCE OF BUILDING CONTRACTS 


WHO BEARS LOSS UNDER DEFECTIVE PLANS?—HOW 
DOES DEFECTIVE PERFORMANCE AFFECT THE BUILDER? 


By ArtHuR L. H. STREET 


HAT the law is uncertain as to 
whether a contractor can recover 
for work done in compliance with 
the governing plans and specifica- 
tions but destroyed through inher- 
ent weakness of the plans as fur- 
nished by the owner’s architect, is 
J shown by a very recent decision of 
3 the Arkansas Supreme Court in 
\@ the case of Monk & Ritchie v. 
|] Pine Bluff Hotel Company. 

Plaintiffs built for defendants a 
six-story hotel building at a con- 
tract price of $170,000. Suing for a balance due 
‘and for the price of extra work, plaintiffs claimed 
$3,500 for rebuilding a retaining wall which fell 
before completion of the building. It appears that 
the wall fell a second time and that defendant owner 
caused it to be again constructed, for the cost of 
which a counterclaim was interposed. The evi- 
dence at the trial raised an issue of fact as to 
whether the contractors built the wall according to 
the plans and specifications and as to whether the 
fall was caused by defects in the plan or by faulty 
construction. 

The jury found in favor of the contractors, under 
instructions by the trial judge to the effect that the 
contractors were not entitled to recover for re- 
building the wall unless they proved that the wall 
was constructed according to the plans and with 
reasonable skill; that the fall was caused by a de- 
fective plan, and that the defects were not such that 


the contractors should have discovered them in the 
exercise of ordinary diligence. 

On appeal, defendant complained that these in- 
structions did not correctly state the law; but the 
Supreme Court held that they “were as favorable 
to defendant as it could ask,” thus intimating that 
they may have stated the law too broadly against 
the contractors. 


CONFLICTING AUTHORITIES CITED 


The higher court said: ‘Counsel for defendant 
rely principally upon two Texas cases, which hold 
in effect that one who enters into a contract to con- 
struct a building without requiring from the other 
party a guaranty of the sufficiency of the plan and 
specifications cannot relieve himself of liability for 
failure to complete the work by reason of defects in 
such plan and specifications. In other words, that 
if the contractor follows the plan and specifications, 
which prove defective and cause the building or the 
improvement to fall before completion, the loss is 
upon the contractor and not upon the owner. Amer- 
ican Surety Co. v. San Antonio Loan & Trust Co., 
98 S. W. 387; Lonergan v. San Antonio Loan & 
Trust Co., 101 Tex. 63, 104 S. W. 1061, 106 S. W. 
876. Those cases sustain the contention of counsel, 
but they do not appeal to us as being correct, and 
they are clearly against the weight of authority on 
that subject. The rule is, we think, clearly laid 
down as follows: 


“where the builder performs his work strictly in con- 
formity with plans and specifications, he is not liable for 
defects in the work that are due to faulty structural re- 
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quirements contained in such plans and specifications, and 
may recover under the contract, unless he has warranted 
that the plans and specifications are correct.’ 6 Cyne 
MacKnight Flintic Stone Co. v. The Mayor, 160 N. Y. 72, 54 
N. E. 661; Bentley v. State, 73 Wis. 416, 41 N. W. 338; 
anes v. Warehouse & Realty Co., 81 Wash. 331, 142 Pac. 


“The New York court, speaking through Justice 
Vann in the case cited above, said: 

““The fault of the defendant’s plan should not prevent the 
plaintiff from recovering payment for good work done and 


Boge s aneeniale furnished precisely as the defendant re- 
GQuUuired.: .” 


An independent point involved in the Arkansas 
case reviewed above was decided against the con- 
tractors. lt related to the validity of a provision in 
the contract making the builders liable tor $100 for 
every day of delay in completing the building. The 
clause was held not to require payment of so ex- 
cessive damages as to amount to a stipulation for 
the payment of an unconscionable penalty in view 
of the facts that the hotel building constructed in- 
volved an investment of at least $350,000 and that 
the delay complained of inolved loss of several hun- 
dred monthly in rents, salary of the hotel manager, 
etc. On this point the court said: 


“When we place ourselves in the position of the parties 
When they made the contract, it is easy to see that they 
had damages in contemplation which were not easily as- 
certainable, and that they elected to agree upon the damages 
in advance, This they had a right to do, and there is no 
reason whly the court should disturb that agreement and 
arbitrarily say that the contract was one for a penalty.”’ 


WHEN LIEN RIGHT IS LOST 


In a decision which is instructive on the rights 
of a contractor to enforce a mechanic’s lien on the 
theory of a substantial performance of his agree- 
ment, notwithstanding minor defects, for which 
allowance may be made to the owner, the Appellate 
Division of the New York Supreme Court lately held 
in the case of Witt v. Gilmour that a building con- 
tract is not necessarily to be regarded as “substan- 
tially performed” merely because defects in per- 
formance involve less than 10 per cent of the con- 
tract price. In this case plaintiff was denied the 
right to a lien because it appeared that departure 
from the specifications concerning a chimney cre- 
ated a fire hazard, that defects in the foundations 
rendered the wall unstable, and that joists and raf- 
ters were set several inches farther apart than re- 
quired by the contract. 

Under these circumstances the court applied a 
former decision of the Court of Appeals to the effect 
that a builder has no right to substitute his own 
judgment for that expressed by the owner in the 
contract as to kind of materials to be used and the 
manner of their laying, especially when the strength 
and durability of the building is affected. “Having 
departed from the agreement,” says the Court of 
Appeals, “if performance has not been waived by 
the owner, the law will not allow the contractor to 
allege that he has made as good a building as the 
one he engaged to erect. He can demand payment 
only upon the terms of his contract, and if the con- 
ditions on which payment is due have not been per- 
formed, then the right to demand it does not exist.” 

It appears that in the case cited above the de- 
fective work was performed by sub-contractors; but 
the court holds that the general contractor, having 
assumed the principal contract, is chargeable with 
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their shortcomings, especially where he also as- 
sumed to supervise the construction. 


FAILURE TO CONSTRUCT A FLOOR ACCORDING 
TO CONTRACT 


The measure of an owner’s recoverable damage 
for failure of the builder to conform to contract 
specifications in the erection of a building was con- 
sidered by the Wisconsin Supreme Court in the case 
of Bucholz v. Riemenschneider, wherein an owner 
complained of the substitution of a felt or asphalt 
paper roof instead of the tar and gravel roof con- 
tracted for, and complained that a cement floor was 
not up to specifications. 

The court applied the following rule applicable to 
defective construction in general: If the defect can 
be remedied without reconstructing a substantial 
part of the building, or without great sacrifice of 
work and material already wrought into the build- 
ing, the reasonable cost of correcting the defect 
should be allowed against the contractor; otherwise 
the proper measure of the owner’s damage is the 
diminished value of the building, on the basis of the 
contract price, by reason of the defect. Removal of 
a felt or asphalt paper roof and substitution of a 
tar and gravel roof of the kind called for by the con- 
tract being readily accomplished without any recon- 
struction of the building, the court finds that the 
cost of the substitution is the proper measure of 
damages as to this item. But since is appears that 
the floor in question could not be made to conform 
to the contract without reconstruction of a substan- 
tial portion of the building, it was decided that the 
owner’s damage in this respect is to be computed 
according to the diminished value of the building 
resulting from the builder’s failure to construct the 
floor according to contract. 


MANUAL TRAINING WORK IN A 
MICHIGAN SCHOOL 


The value and utility of manual training in con- 
nection with public-school work is recognized and 
its various branches are being gradually introduced 
into the curriculum of numerous schools. A notable 
example of what boys can do along these lines is 
shown in the work of the students of the High 
School at Ishpeming, Mich., for they repair the school 
buildings for pay, conduct a co-operative school 
farm for profit, and are about to erect a gymnasium 
for their school from plans drawn by seniors. All 
this work is under the direct supervision of the 
regular school authorities, according to H. W. Foght 
of the United States Bureau of Education. 

High-school students from the manual-training 
department have been employed to repair the vari- 
ous city school buildings for the past six years. 
During one summer the students thus earned 
$3,000. The boys have repaired roofs, laid cement 
floors, built brick walls, and installed plumbing fix- 
tures. 


The reports of building operations thus far the 
present year, taking the country as a whole, indicate 
a striking demand for residence construction. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A Department Where Those Interested Can Discuss 
Trade Topics—Every Reader is Invited to Participate 


REMODELING AN OLD DOORWAY 


From John Wavrek, Jr., Pennsylvania.—lIn look- 
ing over recent issues of THE BUILDING AGE, I 
noticed quite a number of engravings of very at- 
tractive entrances to residences, and the promi- 
nence given to this feature has led me to believe 
that sketches and a description of the way in 
which a commonplace entrance was remodeled into 
one of handsome appearance would be of interest. 
The remodeling was done at small cost, the owner 
originating the design and executing it himself 
during spare time. 

In the original entrance, shown in Fig. 1, the 
wall was of brick, the door frame of white pine, 
and the door itself of chestnut. The finish of the 


Almost any entrance can be similarly trans- 
formed by a good mechanic if he studies the re- 
quirements of the job to be done and takes care 
not to make it bizarre or out of place. 


DISCUSSION OF BUILDING METHODS 


From D. P. Barry, Clinton County, New York.— 
I have carefully read what “J. P. W.” of Lane, 
Kan., has to say about sill No. 1, as described 
by me in the July issue of the paper. The form 
of sill there presented was intended to show a 
method of construction widely prevalent in Kan- 
sas when I reached the Sunflower State, and when 
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present doorway, Fig. 2, is chestnut, the frame I was about half way through the teens. It was 


being veneered. The new design certainly adds 
materially to the value of the house. 

The jambs were treated as shown in the cross- 
section, Fig. 3, and it should be noted that cement 
blocks with a rough-stone face were used in the 
construction of the building. The vertical section, 
Fig. 4, shows the construction of the cornice, 
which is built against the bottom of a bay win- 
dow located directly over the doorway. 


in use when I left as well as before I arrived. I 
intended it to show cheapness of construction in 
Kansas. Many houses were built without studs, 
but with what might be called plates, the boarding 
running vertical—no plaster or clapboards. Some 
houses were clapboarded on the studs without 
sheathing or plaster. When I said “each side,” I 
obviously meant four sides. I was fresh from 
school when I went to work on that sill, and, 
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though I did not know much about building, the 
contractor kept me on until work shut down late 
in the fall. 

I would say that I never saw a rotten sill in 
Kansas except when set on the ground or on a 
small stone or piece of wood. The climate here is 
far wetter than Kansas, and timber sills rot from 
three causes, namely: setting on the ground after 
digging one side down to the level, an old custom 
quite common; second, having no roof over the 
front doors, the sills of which were cut between 
the casings and flush with them; and third, leav- 
ing banking up year after year. The sills, in 
these cases, could not dry out. Few houses in 
Kansas had cellars, and fewer cellars were walled 
up. The sills might rot in some of these cases, 
but the statement that sills will rot because dou- 
bled up is not in accord with my experience. 
Might I ask what is the difference in that respect 
between No. 1 and No. 2? Old buildings called 
block houses and barns, built in this section, of 
timbers hewn on four sides, can be seen all about 
here that have been built nearly a century, and 


are yet sound where they have been kept out of. 


the ground. In the article in a recent issue, on 
barn construction, by W. E. Prudden, he shows 
he is not afraid of doubled plank rotting. 

There is nothing to be ga:ned in having the 
pieces cut between the joists in No. 3, touch the 
studs. There is nothing to prevent any one from 
setting them against the studs if he prefers. They 
are not put in for the purpose of: nailing the 
joists to them. Bridging will not take joists out 
of wind nor keep them out unless the ends are 
securely fastened. Studding placed on top of the 
sills give a rigid construction. If a cyclone takes 
the superstructure, the floor will be left, at all 
events. 

Now in regard to the door sill. There are simi- 
lar sills in my own house, which was built some 
sixty years ago, and they are scarcely marred 
except those of the woodshed and kitchen doors, 
which have been trampled on with the heavy cow- 
hide, hobnail boots of those days. Two hours’ 
work will render them good for another century. 
The style I presented is made of hard wood, and 
is inconvenient to step on. People always step 
over the threshold, and the man who puts it in, 
however young, will not live long enough to ever 
be called upon to repair it. On page 67 of the 
September issue a similar sill is illustrated. In 
that type one must set it with exactness, so that 
the floor will slip under the lip, and one cannot 
use flooring of a thickness different from that for 
which it is set. 

Now, a few more words about sawhorses. Ac- 
cording to my notion, 2 x 4-in. makes satisfactory 
horses for sawing long material or other work 
requiring a pair. However, in clapboarding, where 
only one is used, 2 x 4 is a nuisance, for as soon 
aS you are ready to square, the board tumbles 
down; you go to get a measure, and it tumbles 
again. All work of that character requires a 
2 x 6-in. or 2 x 8-in. What is better still, are 
2-in,. or 4-in. 
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FLOOR PLANS FOR TECHNICAL CLUB 
HOUSE 


From Charles G. Hehn, Architect, Yonkers, New 
York.—I am sending herewith a sketch showing 
a floor plan arranged for a technical clubhouse 
which may meet the requirements of “S. C. M.,” 
Lake Hopatcong, N. J., whose request appeared 
on page 56 of the September issue of the paper. 
He did not state whether or not the lot was on a 
corner, or how situated as to yards, adjoining build- 
ings, etc. The design which I send will, I trust, 
prove of interest to the correspondent. The sky- 
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FLOOR PLAN FOR A TECHNICAL CLUB HOUSE 


lights shown will, I think, give sufficient light and 
ventilation. If, however, there are any points con- 
cerning the layout which are not fully understood, 
I shall be glad to furnish the desired information 
through the columns of the paper on request. 


A QUESTION IN “BATTERED” FRAMING 


From C. J. M., St. Johns, N. F.—There appeared 
in an issue of the paper some time ago a com- 
munication from “J. F. M.,” Los Angeles, Cal., ask- 
ing for information regarding the proper cuts at 
the foot of the posts of a tower the walls of which 
inclined both ways. When I noticed this question 
at the time of its appearance I thought it such a: 
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simple matter that it was hardly worth writing 
about. Since then, however, several very unsatis- 
’ factory answers have appeared, and I am, therefore, 
constrained even at this late date to give the method 
which I learned for doing such work. Now, as there 
would be no difficulty in getting any cut on the 
intermediate posts which stand at right angles to 
the plane of the sides of the structure, I assume 
it is with regard to the corner posts that the corre- 
spondent requires information. 

The question may be generally treated under the 
head of “battered framing,” that is, the framing 
of structures with walls inclined inward so that 
they approach each other at the top, thus making 
the top smaller than the bottom. This is the case 
with the frames which support water tanks, wind- 
mills, bell towers, etc. An elevation of one side of 
such a structure is shown in Fig. 1 of the sketches, 
with an outline of the plan in Fig. 2. 
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pendicular to the sill, will coincide with the sides 
of the sill, as shown by the section a-b-c-d in Fig. 3; 
but after it is cut to the proper bevel to fit against 
the sill, the section cut out at the foot will be dia- 
mond shaped, as shown at a-b-c-d of Fig. 4. Here it 
will be noticed that the faces a-b and a-d of the 
post do not coincide with sides of sill a- and a-g. 

It is not necessary that the outside faces of the 
corner should coincide exactly with the planes of 
the sides of the structure if it is merely a frame- 
work; in this case, posts of square or rectangular 
section may be used. If, however, the frame is 
covered in, the posts must be backed so as to receive 
the boarding. The backing consists in shaping the 
post so that when the bevel is cut at the foot the 
section cut out will be similar to that shown at 
e-b-c-d in Fig. 6. The backed post must then be 
set on the sill so that the point e will be at the 
corner a. Then the outside faces of the post, 


SOLUTION PRESENTED BY “C. J. M.,” ST. JOHNS, NEWFOUNDLAND 


It will be seen that the corner posts a-a are not 
perpendicular to the sill at the bottom, but are 
inclined, and approach each other at the top. This 
means that the foot of the post must be cut on a 
bevel where it is tenoned into the sill and the bevel 
must be cut diagonally across the post from corner 
to corner, since the post inclines diagonally toward 
the center and is set so that its outside faces coin- 
cide approximately with the planes of the sides of 
the structure, as indicated in the plan view, Fig. 4. 
A special cut is also required for the ends of the 
girts, b, of Fig. 1, where they are framed into the 
posts, which is obtained by taking the -angle of 
the lines b-c and d-c of Fig. 4 with the face of sill 
for the top cut and the pitch of post for side cut. 

The outside faces of the post, if standing per- 


e-b and e-d, will coincide with the faces of the sill, 
a-f and a-g. If the post has a plumb cut at the 
top, it should be backed before the bevels are cut, 
because backing them afterward would shorten the 
distance between bevels. A square post will have, 
after the backing is done, a peculiar rhombus- 
shaped section, as at i-j-k-l of Fig. 5. Here, h-i-j-k 
shows the original square section which is taken 
square across the post, perpendicular to its edges. 

In Fig. 7 is illustrated the method by which the 
amount of backing necessary in any particular case 
may be determined. 

If the post were set up perpendicular to the sill, 
the plan of it would be a-b-c-d of Fig. 7. Draw 
indefinitely the dotted lines, a-p, d-s and c-q, at 
right angles to the diagonal line, a-c, of the plan. 
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This gives a diagonal elevation of the post. Now, 
at any convenient place draw the line j-l, which 
should be the diagonal bevel of the foot of the post 
where it stands on the sill. The center of the 
line j-l is the point n, where it cuts the dotted line 
d-s. Through this point, perpendicular to j-l, draw 
t-k, making n-i and n-k equal to f-b and f-d of the 
plan. Join i-j7 and k-l, which will show a section 
of the square post when cut to fit the sill. Make 
n-m equal to n-i and n-k; draw m-k and m-i, which 
shows the amount of backing as it appears on the 
bevel cut. Draw the dotted line m-e, cutting the 
diagonal line a-c of the plan in the point e. Join 
e-d and e-b, then a-e-d-b is the amount of backing 
to be taken from the square timber so that the out- 
side faces of the post will coincide with the planes 
of the sides of the structure after bevel is cut. 

In Fig. 8 is shown the method of obtaining the 
bevel cut at the bottom of the post to make it fit 
the level plane of the sill. Having drawn the lines 
o-p, q-r and s-t, representing the corners of the 
post, next draw the line w-v to represent the plane 
of the sill. Draw also through the point wu where 
u-v cuts q-r, the line u-w at right angles to q-r. 

Now, taking the section i-j-k-l of Fig. 7 for the 
beveled section of the post, we find that the corner, 
l, is longer than the corner, j, by the length of the 
line v-w of Fig. 8, and that the corners i and k are 
longer than the corner j by the length of line x-y. 

Therefore, if we square a line around the post, 
as a-b-c of Fig. 9, and lay off c-d and b-e equal to 
w-v and x-y respectively, we have, on connecting 
a-e-d, the bevel of the end of the post taken from 
the square timber when it is required to be backed. 

If the outside faces of the post are backed so 
they come within the plane of the sides of the struc- 
ture, the bevel may be easily obtained by the steel 
Square, applying it to the post, as shown in Fig. 10, 
with the rise on the blade and the run on the tongue, 
and drawing a line by the tongue. 

In a later issue of the paper, “G. F. Smith” 
gave a somewhat mystifying solution to this prob- 
lem. He presented a mass of geometrical pedantry 
about horizontal and vertical planes of projection and 
talked about trigonometry and tables of Sines, tan- 
gents, logarithms, etc., which is about as intelligible 
to the average working carpenter as a Chinaman’s 
laundry check. He also said he had been read- 
ing most of the leading building journals for the 
last twenty years, and that this was the first occur- 
rence of this problem in any of them, and that he 
heard it discussed as a catch puzzle, etc. If the 
correspondent in question will kindly turn to page 
212 of the June (1909) issue of Carpentry and 
Building—that being the name of the paper at the 
time—he will find a similar problem discussed; in 
fact, the very same problem, with a different ap- 
plication. If he will take up the text-books of 
any of the trade schools, he will find the question 
of battered framing discussed at length. For my 
part, I do not believe that the present problem was 
put forward as a catch puzzle. I think it is a real 
live question, and ought to be treated in a manner 
so plain that it will be understood by the average 
mechanic. 
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STUDDING SOCKETS FOR CONCRETE 
WALLS 


From W. E. F., Charles City, lowa.—It is a well- 
known fact that wooden sills bolted to concrete 
walls have not always given entire satisfaction, 
and neither have they been of long life. Very 
often this condition of things has resulted in 
the weakening of the building at a very vital point, 
so much so as to wreck the entire structure. Cast- 
iron studding sockets can now be obtained which 
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may be imbedded in the soft concrete in such a 
way as to produce a hundred-year post support. 
The sockets are set every 2 ft. along the walls, 
or whatever the spacing may be for the building. 
The studding can then be set into them and spiked 
in place. Such a connection between the concrete 
base of the building and the frame walls is ever- 
lasting and worth while. The picture which ac- 
companies these comments clearly shows the idea. 


TROUBLE WITH GLUED-UP WORK 


From J. M. D., Detroit, Mich.—I noticed in one 
of the recent issues of THE BUILDING AGE that a 
reader wanted to know the reason why his glued- 
up work was not straight after he had taken off 
his clamps. “W. M. D.” of Baltimore, Md., gives a 
pretty good reason in the September number, but 
he could go a great deal further. He says the 
boards should be straight from end to end. I do 
not agree with him there for this reason, he will 
find after taking off his clamps that sooner or later 
the ends will open up. I have been in the gluing 
business a great many years and experience has 
taught me many things. The best test I have had 
was when I was in the employ of a concern in Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., gluing tops and backs by the thousand. 

The first thing to do is to make sure that the 
stuff is dry. Next join the stuff with a slight hol- 
low; put on a clamp, pull up, watch carefully to see 
that every place touches and if so all right, then 
take a toothing plane and tooth both edges. Now 
we are ready for the gluing. - 

I notice that “W. M. D.” says to have the glue 
thin. That is all right for some things, but not for 
all close grain wood. I always temper the glue for 
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the kind of wood. The job I had was in connection 
with work where they carved the tops concave and 
convex to 3/16 in. thick from °4-in. stuff to get the 
swell. 

“W.M. D.” is all right in regard to putting on the 
clamps on a bow, etc., but he should have his stuff 
warm on the edges so as to keep the glue from set- 
ting. Be sure to squeeze out all the glue until the 
work is wood to wood. If he follows this he will 
never have any trouble with his work. 


MITERING A RAKE AND LEVEL 
MOULDING 


From W. M. L., Orange, N. J.—Will some of the 
practical readers of the paper tell me how to 
miter a rake with a level molding for an exterior 
angle, the rake having a fall of 1 in. to each foot 
of length? It is a fillet molding 2 in. wide for 
face. I would like to see a diagram, with full 
explanation. 

Note.—Some little time ago the problem was 
illustrated and described at considerable length, 
and in a way to be of special value to the readers, 
but as it is possible our correspondent has no 
files of THE BUILDING AGE running back several 
years, we submit the question for the discussion 
of those readers who may be interested. 


PLANS WANTED FOR BAKE OVEN 


From H. E. McC., Springfield,- Ohio.—I would 
like some of the readers who have had experience 
in the building of bake ovens to send to the editor 
for publication a sketch of one burning coke. I 
have worked on three, but had no chance to see 
how the most complicated and important parts of 
the flues were laid out, as the ovens were patented 
and the foreman would not allow us to touch 
them, he doing this part himself. 

As I have one to build, I would appreciate any 
sketches, plans or suggestions along this line. 


APPLYING SCAGLIOLA TO CEMENT 


From E. M. K., East Dowington, Pa.—I come 
to the correspondence columns for some informa- 
tion in regard to scagliola. Will it hold on cement 
and how is it applied and colored? Would it be 
used the same way as on cement composed of lime, 
mortar, hair, plaster of Paris? The job is in the 
chapel of a church in Downington and the work 
was done in the winter. A lot of creek sand was 
used and when the forms were taken off the work 
was very rough on account of the sand. 

If some of the readers can help me out I will 
try and make a better job for the church on my own 
time for the church needs all the help it can get. 
As I did a great deal of the work, I feel that it is 
only right for me to make the job as satisfactory 
as possible. I understand putting on a plaster wall 
and am not up on scagliola. 
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I have been a carpenter for ten years and. have 
read THE BUILDING AGE ever since the time I began 
to work at my trade. 


RUSTIC FOUNTAIN AND WATERING 
TROUGH 


From Observer, Chicago, Ill.—I believe many of 
your readers will be interested in the novel bub- 
bling fountain and horse trough that was built 
in Brookfield, Ill., by Conrad Schneider, a con- 
tractor and builder of Congress Park, Ill. The 
structure represents an investment of less than 
$200, and the different colors in the field stone 
used in its construction present a very pleasing 
appearance. 

The base of the fountain is 4 ft. 6 in wide and 
8 ft. 6 in. long, and above the field stone is a con- 
crete trough nearly 3 ft. long and 8 in. deep. On 
the far side is a bubbling fountain, beneath which 
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is a cobblestone step for children. An economical 
feature is that all waste water from the bubbler 
flows into the trough under the archway gracing 
the center of the structure. The fountain is capped 
with cut stone, and flowers adorn the top, while 
it has also been piped for gas and wired for elec- 
tric lighting. 

The work is an excellent example of whit may 
be built for a small cost, where slightly defective 
stones, or seconds, are used; and an ingenious ar- 
rangement of the various stones is something 
which the contractor can point to with pardonable 
pride. 


A NOTABLE HOUSE MOVING OPERATION 


A THREE-STORY DWELLING WEIGHING ABOUT 375 
TONS SUCCESSFULLY CARRIED DOWN A STEEP HILL 


HAT is said to have been the largest and 
heaviest wooden house ever moved in the 
city of San Francisco has just been trans- 
ferred to a new site, a picture of the operation at 
one of its stages being presented herewith. The 
house was 58 x 50 ft. in plan, three stories in 
height and weighed something like 375 tons. 
Although its journey involved a distance of only 
two city blocks, a part of its route was down the 
steep hill of Washington Street between Octavia 
and Gough. Going down the hill a dozen men were 
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down the steep hill was accomplished in a week-end 
while the entire journey was completed in four 
weeks, which is said to establish a record for mov- 
ing houses of a similar size and weight. 

The picture which we present was taken es- 
pecially for THE BUILDING AGE, and affords a good 
idea of the manner in which the house was sup- 
ported upon the cribbing of timbers. 

When the journey began Foreman T. L. Hunt, 
who superintended the moving operation for con: 
tractor William Haskins, put a tag on every crack 
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employed although for the greater part of its 
travels the house was accompanied by a crew of 
only 6 men. 

In order to serve as a “brake” in its trip down 
the hill a “Chinaman” was used—not a native of 
the Celestial Empire, but a heavy wooden post sunk 
deep in the ground and to which heavy hawsers 
were fastened: The work was pushed as rapidly as 
possible so as to avoid blocking the street cars any 
longer than was absolutely necessary. The trip 


in the building so that he might be able to tell 
exactly how much the structure would be affected 
by the trip. When the journey was finished a 
careful inspection of the house showed only four 
new cracks, and these were of minor importance. 


The National Paving Brick Manufacturers’ Asso-_ 
ciation will hold its annual business meeting Oct. 5, 
at the Deming Hotel, Terre Haute, Ind. 
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A COTTAGE OF SHINGLED EXTERIOR 


THE MASTER’S ROOM AND BATH ON FIRST FLOOR © 
ARE FEATURES — DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION 


of brick, stucco and shingles, with large over- 

hanging roof. The low, broad proportions, 
simple roof lines, the attractive grouping of the 
windows and the wide veranda extending entirely 
across the front of the building, all make for a most 
pleasing exterior. The open arrangement of the 
library, living room and dining room with their 
large windows gives an effect of spaciousness which 
is unusual. The library is fitted with book cases 


ie cottage here illustrated is a combination 
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and window seats, and the French doors between 
the two rooms add to the effect while affording 
greater privacy when such is deisred. 

The living room with its open fireplace of brick 
and its tile hearth together with the window seats 
on each side tend to produce a cozy, comfortable 
and homelike interior. A feature of the dining 
room is the built-in buffet and window seat. The 
wide hall extending from the library to the stair- 
way connects on the left with the master’s bedroom 


and a commodious tiled bathroom and on the right 
with the dining room and kitchen. 

A feature of the first floor hall is a large linen 
closet so placed as to be readily accessible. 

The kitchen is well arranged, having every mod- 
ern convenience including gas range, dresser, pot 
closet and flour and meal bins. The broom closet is 
an added feature which appeals to the thrifty 
housekeeper. 

The water boiler in the kitchen is connected to a 
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gas water heater and also with a Berkshire heater 
attached to steam piping so that water can be sup- 
plied by the heating plant when in operation, thus 
creating an economical system of hot water supply. 
_ On the second floor are three large bedrooms and 
bathroom, together with maids’ room, each opening 
into the central hall. All bedrooms have large 
clothes closets and there is a large space which can 
be used for storage purposes as. shown on the floor 
plan. The, space under the roof above the second. 
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floor bathroom is ventilated with louvres in each 
gable end. 

The cellar which extends under the entire house 
is well lighted and contains the laundry, extra toilet, 
coal bins and steam heating plant. 

The foundation walls of the cottage are of con- 
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cement and two parts sand. The floor is graded to 
a drain under the floor consisting of a dry well filled 
with loose stones. The soil in the section where 
the cottage was erected is sandy, thus allowing the 
water to readily seep through. 

The outside of the foundation walls below grade 
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crete mixed in the proportions of one part Portland 
cement to two parts clean, sharp sand and four 
parts gravel. The cellar floor is of concrete, 3 in. 
thick, mixed in the above proportions, with a top 
dressing about 1 in. thick consisting of one part 
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were painted with two coats of Barrel’s waterproof- 
ing paint. 

The exterior chimney is built of Hackensack 
hard-burned brick and faced with light colored wash 
brick selected from outside the kiln. The same kind 
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coat work with sand finish, thus giving an ideal 
surface for tinting. 

The bathroom on the main story has tiled floor 
and side walls, the tile floor having a concrete base 
laid on centering between floor beams. 

All areaways around the cellar windows have 


of brick was also used with good effect in connec- 
tion with the porch columns. : 
The chimney, as will be noted from the detail 
presented elsewhere, takes care of the living-room 
fireplace. An ash dump in the hearth carries the 
ashes into an ash pit which is provided with iron 
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Side (Right) Elevation Showing Outside Chimney—Scale 32 In. to the Foot 


clean-out door at the cellar floor level. A trimmer 
arch of brick supports the fireplace hearth which is 
finished with red Welsh quarried tile. The back of 
the fireplace as well as the sides have firebrick lin- 
ing. A Covert throat damper connects the fireplace 
with the smoke chamber and terra cotta flue lining. 

All rooms throughout are plastered with three- 
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brick walls with porous brick bottoms laid dry. 

Framing timbers are of spruce, the sills and 
posts being 4 x 6 in. and the studs 2 x 4 in. placed 
16 in. on centers. The plates also are 4 x 4 in. 
The girders in the cellar supporting the first floor 
joists are of spruce 6 x 8 in., resting on 4-in. Lally 
iron columns filled with concrete. The first and 
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second floor joists are of 2 x 10 in. spruce placed 
16 in. on centers and the ceiling beams and rafters 
are 2 x 6 in. All headers and trimmers around 
stair wells and openings are 4 x 10 in. All floor 
beams are doubled under partitions and the parti- 
tions over girders extend down to them instead of 
resting on top of the joists, thereby reducing 
shrinkage. All wide partitions are bridged once in 
their height with pieces of 2 x 4 in. stuff cut in 
horizontally. 

The outside walls of the house are covered with 
%-in. shiplap sheathing boards, over which is placed 
one thickness of Neponset waterproof building pa- 
per well lapped. Over this in turn are laid red 
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It will be seen that the second floor projects over 
the front veranda. This is supported by two col- 
umns with two steel channel bars with iron column 
from brick pier to underside of the second floor. 
This method was used so that the weight of the 
floor beams and building would be taken up prop- 
erly and prevent the front second story wall from 
sagging in the center. This construction is shown 
in the details on another page. 

The porch floors were laid with 1%, x 3 in. 
tongued and grooved cypress embedded in white 
lead with floor timbers of 2 x 8 in. spruce. 

First and second floors have % x 8-in. tongued 
and grooved under flooring well nailed to each bear- 
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Perfection cedar shingles exposed 5% in. to the 
weather.’ All shingles were dipped in creosote 
shingle stain at least two-thirds their length before 
being laid. 

On the rafters were laid 1 x 2 in. shingle lath to 
carry the red Perfection cedar shingles, which were 
exposed 5 in. to the weather and which were 
fastened in place with zinc-coated nails. All over- 
hangs on the roofs were laid with 1 x 6 in. matched 
beaded white pine well secured to the building and 
nailed on the second rafter from the face of the 
building so as to properly stiffen it. In addition to 
this, large brackets were nailed to the sides of the 
building to support the verge rafters. 


ing and with joints broken on bearings only. The 
flooring is fitted tight up against the outside sheath- 
ing and over it was placed one layer of building 
paper. On this in turn was placed the finish floor 
of 4% x 3-in. tongued and grooved comb grained 
pine except in the kitchen where 7% x 3-in. tongued 
and grooved maple was laid. 

All windows have stock frames of white pine 
with pulley stiles and parting strips of hard pine. 
The sills are rabetted and of 2-in. stock. All double 
hung sashes are provided with Silver Lake sash 
cord and balance weights. 

All interior doors on the first floor are of chest- 
nut, of the one-panel type. The front and rear out- 
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side doors are of white pine, painted. All doors on 
the second floor are of birch and are 11% in. thick 
of the two-panel type. 

The chestnut trim on the first floor is stained 
and waxed and the whitewood trim on the second 
floor is finished white enamel with two-panel birch 
doors finished natural. The steam heating plant 
has an American Ideal boiler and radiators. All 
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in old buildings by the office holder, and during 
hot weather the refreshment attending a shower 
bath better qualifies him for the exacting services 
required. Recognition of their value is being shown 
in the plans of new buildings in various centers. 
The new county-city building of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
provides a private bath of the shower type in the 
lavatories for the heads of all departments and 
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pipes in the cellar are covered with air cell sec- 
tional asbestos covering, and the boiler is covered 
with asbestos cement. 

The house here illustrated and described was 
erected at Haworth, N. J., for E. W. Bill in ac- 
cordance with plans and specifications prepared by 
Architect J. L. Theo. Tillack of 150 Nassau St., 
New York City. 

The contractors executing the work were the 
Commonwealth Building Company, 50 Church 
Street, New York City. 


PLUMBING IN PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


The advantage of having shower baths in addi- 
tion to the usual sanitary conveniences in build- 
ings used by public officials has been demonstrated 
in many instances. Such provision has been made 
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similar equipment in the lavatories used by the em- 
ployees. This is in harmony with the equipment 
now provided in first-class hotels where the travel- 
ing man has had his demands satisfied in the pro- 
vision of a shower bath in his room, even in some 
cases to the exclusion of the bathtub. 


COLLECTION OF FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC WOODS 


What is probably the best collection of foreign 
and domestic woods in panel form in this country is 
now being installed on the second and third floors of 
the new Forestry Building of the State College of 
Forestry at Syracuse, N. Y. For the past two years 
search has been made throughout the country for 
available commercial varieties of wood native to 
this country, as well as the important commercial 
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woods from South America, Mexico, the West 
Indies, Africa and the East Indies. 

Among the rare foreign woods that will be dis- 
played as panels around the rotunda in the College 
of Forestry Building are African gaboon, East India 
koa, marblewood, East India rosewood, satinwood, 
camphor wood, teak, Circassian walnut and eight 
different kinds of mahogany. Among the western 
woods of this country displayed are Douglas fir, Cal- 
ifornia redwood, sugar pine, Western yellow pine, 
Sitka spruce, Port Orford cedar, incense cedar and 
several varieties of eucalyptus. The Southern for- 
ests are represented by cypress, Southern hard pine, 
North Carolina pine, red and black gum, cucumber 
and persimmon. A great variety of native hard and 
soft woods found in New York are the nucleus 
around which these rarer woods are gathered. 

The collection of panels of native and foreign 
woods built into the rotunda of the College of For- 
estry Building at Syracuse are being finished care- 
fully to bring out the natural grain to best effect 
and at the same time to detract as little as possible 
from the native color and natural wood fibers. Each 
panel is to be labeled with the common and scientific 
name so that both the student body of the college 
and the many visitors who come to the building may 
study a permanent exhibit of unusual interest and 
value. Lumber manufacturers’ associations and 
lumbermen throughout the country have beer co- 
operating very cordially with the New York State 
College of Forestry in supplying these panels. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN CHICAGO 


Building construction in Chicago for the month 
of August showed a decrease of 39.21 per cent as 
compared with the corresponding period a year ago. 
The first eight months of the year, taken in the 
aggregate, still show a gain of 40.55 per cent as 
compared with the same months in 1915. Permits 
were taken out in August for 758 buildings front- 
ing 21,262 ft., with a total estimated cost of $5,- 
783,000, as against 995 permits, 28,870 ft. frontage, 
and $9,513,150 for August, 1915. The construction 
of apartment buildings continues to be the feature 
of the operations. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR FOREIGN TRADE 


The American Consulate General at Paris, 
France, has issued a notice to American exporters 
calling attention to the fact that after the conclu- 
sion of peace there will be an excellent opportunity 
for American manufacturers to secure a goodly 
share of the French import trade, provided they 
conform to French custom in regard to quotations, 
terms of delivery, etc. As being of interest in this 
connection, René Gruet, architect, of 77 Rue Reau- 
mur, Paris, states that the address of THE BUILDING 
AGE having been given him by the United States 
Consulate, he desires to announce to patrons of the 
paper that he has established, with the help of some 
of the best builders of Paris, an important firm for 
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the handling of building materials, etc., and he will 
be glad to take the exclusive agency for France and 
Belgium of one or more articles used in connection 
with building construction. 


TENEMENT HOUSE CONSTRUCTION IN 
NEW JERSEY 


A report just issued by Miles W. Beemer, secre- 
tary of the Board of Tenement House Supervision 
of New Jersey shows that during the month of 
August tenement house construction in that State 
was slightly less both as regards the number of 
buildings approved and the amount of vested cap- 
ital involved than in the same month a year ago. 
A comparative statement of the tenement opera- 
tions for August, 1916 and 1915, is as follows: 


1916 LOLS 
AIHOTi Laie 5 SERA cin co ee ane ees ee cals pe $4,000 
BayOune= tere.) ens hee ee cee $25,000 16,000 
Bloomflelday tages cite ee ceeontcke oe eee 5,000 
Bradley» (Beachig: awvate oo oetetotee oe ore 8,000 +) ° Su Saieeeerers 
Cliffside MP ay ved, Lene eae eee eae 15,000... 2 A eee 
CHIEtON soe haa ie obi c tere eS ote oe 9,000 16,000 
Hast -Orangee vs Asta: chloe eee oe 47,000, ‘15 gS eens 
Mast Rutherford ecco see wea. one 5,000 
Blizabeth Aon Shieh eee Ae 40,000 
Garfield. 263 ak ane ee nee 19,000 3,000 | 
Irvine tongues cits «oni Ean. 15,000 30,000 
Jersey, JCILY | Jokes ke cntresd eee nes & 195,000 107,000 
INGA Yn pat oe ce Te ERR eae 6,000 BN Snies asl ale 
Moritclain's%. o%.c.:2e tr See ee meee oe 15,000 15,000 
ING Wark rion Ri dee Shee ee ee see 48,000 63;000 
North. Arlington) )5 Stee eet 5,000 dae 
North: Bergen [oh oe eee es aa ee 4,000 
PASSAIC Ul. 5 fcoseh nae ee eae 80,000 13,000 
Paterson vi vias akeie as eee als 25,000 11,000 
Perth sATMbDOy et > cena eaten rer ee 6,000 12,000 
Summit... se oaais ts Se ere ea) ee 4,000 
Town. of Wnione es ukkecie ee eee ee ee 20,000 
Weehawken. ./.0:.. cy eee ee ee 150,000 
West Hoboken: |. %( (ec eeereeeieiseere- 1 daaieeme 4,000 
‘West New “York....fu..s- eee eee 29,000 16,000 
West Orange." «2c eee) See 12,000 
Totals: ioe si catia oo See en ces $547,000 $560,000 
Alterations. 4..i0c sncheiin on ere ere peters 14,000 21,000 
$561,000 $581,000 


According to this showing, Jersey City had the 
largest gain and Weehawken recorded the largest 
falling off in operations. 


THE COMING COMPLETE BUILDING 
SHOW 


Announcement has been made by Ralph P. Stod- 
dard of the National Complete Building Exposition 
that the Second American Complete Building Show 
will be held in the Grand Central Palace, New 
York City, on March 5 to 11, inclusive, 1917. Plans 
are under way to make this much larger, more di-. 
versified and comprehensive display than was 
the First American Complete Building Show, held 
in Cleveland in February last. It will be recalled 
that the show is patterned somewhat after the well- 
known Building Trades Exposition held every year 
in London, England, and which has been a com- 
plete and comprehensive educator for the building 
industry and the prospective home owner of Great 
Britain and the continent of Europe. 


Work on a building operation of 146 dwellings, 
apartments and stores, estimated to cost $500,000, 
is about to be begun in Chester, Pa. 


COTTAGE HEATED BY PIPELESS FURNACE 


EQUIPMENT WELL ADAPTED TO THIS TYPE OF BUILDING 
—ROOMS HEATED WITH ECONOMICAL FUEL CONSUMPTION 


N view of the popular reception that has been ac- 
[eons the so-called “pipeless’” furnace within the 

past year, it may not be without interest to pre- 
sent some particulars of a low-cost cottage in the 
Middle West in which this type of equipment has 
been installed. The work is a striking example of 
the adaptability of such a heating plant to this type 
of building and the installation should command at- 
tention both from the standpoint of economy with 
reference to its initial cost and to maintenance. The 
data will prove of special value at this time of the 
year—a season when contractors are busy installing 
heating equipment in homes that have been recently 


faces west, and the rooms are so arranged that those 
occupied during the day receive the full benefit of 
the sun throughout the day. The roof is covered 
with dark red asphalt shingles and the dormer on 
the west front adds to the architectural appearance 
when viewed from the street. 

The cellar is 7 ft. 4 in. high and well lighted by 
seven windows. In the northeast corner is a cis- 
tern built of concrete blocks, having an approximate 
capacity of 1350 gals. A view of this appears in 
one of the pictures accompanying this article. 

The cellar floor is of concrete resting on a 3-in. 
bed of cinders graded toward the floor drain. The 
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COTTAGE BUILT BY J. C. LAWRENCE AT HARVEY, ILL., AND HEATED BY MEANS OF 
A PIPELESS FURNACE. SYSTEM 


completed or are rapidly approaching that stage of 
construction. The subject of the present article is 
a comfortable home of five rooms in Harvey, Ill., a 
town of 7000 people, about 20 miles south of Chi- 
cago. The completed structure represents an in- 
vestment slightly in excess of $2,000, and the fur- 
nace installed cost about $80. 

The building has a pleasing exterior treatment of 
stucco which harmonizes with the dark brown of 
the porch columns, window frames and sills, as 
well as other exposed woodwork. The building 


mixture consists of one part Portland cement, three 
parts sand and five parts of stone screenings. The 
top finish is 1% in. thick and contains one part ce- 
ment to two parts sand, the work being properly 
floated and troweled. 

The footings are of concrete throughout and are 
exceptionally heavy, being built below the frost line 
to prevent cracking under extreme climatic condi- 
tions. The foundation walls are of 8 x 8 x 16 in. un- 
faced cement blocks, forming 8-in. walls. On com- 
pletion of the basement work, the inside surfaces 
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were treated with a wash of cement and Medusa 
waterproofing, while the exterior was left untouched 
so far as a finish coat was concerned. 

The cistern was constructed as the basement 
walls were laid up, the same size blocks being used 
in both cases. As the work progressed the blocks 
were bonded into the walls to insure a rigid and 
substantial job and the hollow centers of the blocks 
filled with sloppy concrete. The inside walls of 
the cistern were given a brush coat of Medusa wa- 
terproofing when completed. 

The framing is of yellow pine, the sills being 2 x 
6 in., the outside studs 2 x 4 in. ribbon boards 1 x 
6 in., floor joists 2 x 10 in., placed 16 in. on cen- 
ters, and with a good grade of building paper placed 
between the rough and finish floors. Stud par- 
titions are 2 x 4 in. doubled at all openings, the 
heads of the latter being well bridged and braced. 
On each side of the building and at either end 
were run two rows of 2 x 4’s from the plates to the 
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pulp and a hard white finish coat. Outside plaster- 
ing is made up of one coat of cement and lime mor- 
tar, well fibered, and a second coat consisting of 80 
per cent cement mortar and 20 per cent lime mor- 
tar, with a dash coat of 114% parts of crushed stone 
screenings and one part of cement. 

The finish floors are of quarter sawed yellow 
pine, oak stained, with the exception of the bed- 
rooms, which have a flat grain, while maple floors 
are provided in the kitchen, pantry and bathroom. 
The contractor had particularly good success in 
staining yellow pine trim to imitate oak, and the 
products used in this operation are made by the 
Pitcairn Varnish Co., of Milwaukee, Wis. All in- 
terior floors and trim were stained and shellaced 
one coat each and given a final coat of varnish. 
All doors are of yellow pine, two-panel stock design. 

The bathroom contains one ‘“‘Trapera” closet with 
high tank, one 5-ft. “Nioba” bathtub, and one 18 x 
21-in. lavatory, complete with two faucets. In the 
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Basement Plan—Seale 4, In. to 
the Foot 


sills, giving additional bracing to the construction. 
The ceiling joists are 2 x 3 in., extended to form 
part of the cornice, while the rafters are 2 x 4 in. 
placed 16 in. on centers. After the roof had been 
framed one layer of building paper was applied, 
the final covering consisting of asphalt shingles, ex- 
posed 4 in. to the weather. The shingles are of a 
type made by the Beckman-Dawson Co., 19 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

The chimney is built of square cement blocks, of 
special design made by The Multiplex Concrete Ma- 
chinery Co., Elmore, Ohio. Bishopric board, made 
by the Mastic Wall Board & Roofing Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, is nailed direct to the studding. On ac- 
count of the elimination of sheathing it was deemed 
advisable to place a 6d. cement-coated box nail in 
every lath to form a strong bracing and stiffening, 
and the joints in this work were broken every 3 ft. 
and properly rabetted behind the frame. 

Interior plastering consists of one coat of wood 


Section Through Main 
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Floor Plan—Scale 14, In. to the 


kitchen is a 20 x 30-in. two-piece enameled iron 
sink, with long back and drainboard and three fau- 
cets. In the attic is a galvanized iron tank having 
capacity for 5 bbls., to which water is pumped from 
the cistern through the medium of a New Alert hand 
pump. Rain water is discharged from the roof to 
the cistern through the downspouts and then pumped 
to the attic tank, from which point connections are 
made to the fixtures in the kitchen and bathroom. 
The plumber connected a 30-gal. hot-water tank to 
the coil in the furnace, while arrangements for gas 
supply to the hot-water equipment were also made. 
The plumbing fixtures throughout are of types 
made by the L. Wolff Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

The heating equipment consists of a No. 45 
“Leader” warm-air “pipeless” furnace, made by the 
Hess Warming and Ventilating Co., 1201 Tacoma 
Building, Chicago, Ill. The furnace is of all-steel 
construction, made with welded joints, which pre- 
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vents the escape of smoke and gases; has a rated 
capacity of from 12,000 to 16,000 cu. ft., and con- 
nects with a combination register face opening 
measuring 24 x 36 in. 

As shown on the basement plan, the furnace is 
set slightly off the center of the basement to supply 


_an abundance of warm air through the register, 


which is placed at a point between the living and 
dining rooms. The furnace is set directly beneath 


Rear View of House Showing Window Exposure 


the register, which is divided into three sections; a 
central heat outlet, with cold-air return inlets on 
either side. All of the heat from the furnace is 
discharged upward through the central part of the 
register, and the two end openings are connected 
with outer spaces on the sides of the furnace. The 
inner casing, forming one side of the return air pas- 
sageways, terminates about 8 in. from the basement 
floor, so. that the air will circulate beneath it, and 
the space beneath the outer and inner casings is 
about 6 in. 

When the heated air leaves the register it rises to 
the ceiling and diffuses through all the rooms which 
are open to the main room in which the register is 


Cistern in the Northeast Corner of the Basement 


installed. It will be seen, therefore, from the ac- 
companying first floor plan that all interior doors 
must be left open in order that the warm air may cir- 
culate throughout the house and penetrate the bed- 
rooms, bathroom and kitchen, which are farthest 
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from the register. The introduction of a large vol- 
ume of warm air naturally displaces the colder air, 
which, being heavier, descends to the floor and is 
being constantly drawn back into the furnace 
through the two return air inlets in the register, 
insuring a rapid and constant circulation of air. 

It is well to point out that the “pipeless” furnace 
is not a solution of all heating problems, as it has 
its limitations, but is recommended by the manu- 
facturer as especially adapted to buildings where a 
number of smaller rooms open into one or two main 
living rooms. 

One of the strongest points urged in favor of the 
“pipeless” furnace is its economical fuel consump- 
tion. The installation of a “pipeless’ furnace is ex- 
tremely simple and the amount of cutting in the 
floor is confined to one opening as no stacks are re- 


Front View of the Heater Showing Hot Water Boiler 


quired. The equipment is installed without hori- 
zontal pipes, which means that no heat is lost by 
radiation and waste heat in the basement is reduced 
to a minimum because of the insulation afforded by 
the cold air chambers on either side of the furnace. 

An examination of the front view illustration 
of the furnace shows a large water pan over the 
feed door, to provide a proper percentage of mois- 
ture. 

The contractor and builder for the cottage here 
shown was J. C. Lawrence, 15322 Center Avenue, 
Harvey, Ill., who also prepared the plans and super- 
vised the construction. Through his courtesy we 
are able to present a few figures of cost showing 
the total to be $2,021.80. 
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Estimate of Cost 

Hzcavatine Vand seradings see ee ee ee ee ee $25.00 
MOUNGATIONS OL, cham oink eect eR a OL ee 200.00 
umber Ana strings 5 oso ee eee ene ieee eee 507.80 
Carpenter ¢wor koa... et ee ee ds 300.00 
PUMPING Se clea corte oe ee ee oe es 262.00 
Hlectriclishtinesands hi stares sn mewn arene nae 50.00 
Burnace | heating ors Os, ane eee eee eee 80.00 
Hardware, s/c iitelen cls oe he Nea kes ane PRO 25.00 
Lathing, plastering, stucco and wall board......... 422.00 
Sheet «metal fworley.\..).. Geena ete ins hie nee 20.00 
PatATiMe oh Rat apcigt tees co ue: choclate een are OD: tapes ee a 70.00 
ROOF Sih Ae oes 3 5 os oa et ne eee Be 60.00 

$2,021.80 


The building was completed in August of the 
present year and is an excellent example of a resi- 
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Rear View of Pipeless Furnace Showing Smoke Pipe 


dence that can be erected in any part of the country 


to accommodate a small family and for a sum well - 


within the limits of a moderate income. 


USE OF BRICKS IN NEW YORK 


Greater New York is the leading common-brick 
market in the United States, about a billion brick 
being used there annually. The principal source of 
this supply is, according to the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, the Hudson River region, extending 
on both sides of the Hudson from New York to 
Cohoes, including Bergen County, N. J., and within 
the last few years the Raritan River district, Mid- 
dlesex County, N. J., has sent large quantities of 
common brick to New York. 

In 1915 the output of common brick in this region 
was 960,527,000 brick, valued at $5,009,065, or $5.21 
per thousand. This was an increase of 72,261,000 
brick and $658,233 and of 31 cents per thousand 
over 1914. 
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The New York portion of this region marketed 
741,568,000 common brick in 1915, valued at $3,744,- 
548, or $5.05 per thousand, which was about three- 
fourths of the quantity and value of the entire re- 
gion and was an increase of 62,448,000 brick and 
$461,149 and of 22 cents per thousand over 1914. 
Ulster County was the leading county in production 
and value of common brick, reporting 229,343,000 
brick, valued at $1,110,492, or nearly a third of the 
output and value of the New York portion of the 
region, an increase of 42,962,000 brick and $214,186 
over 1914. Dutchess County was second and Rock- 
land County third. 

New Jersey’s portion of the production of the 
region was 218,959,000 brick, valued at $1,264,517, 
an increase of 9,813,000 brick and of $197,084 com- 
pared with 1914. The average price per thousand 
increased 68 cents compared with 1914. 


AN UNUSUAL STORE DESIGN 


An unusual store design has been drawn by 
Architect Frank M. Tyler for a building to be erect- 
ed on Olive Street, near Eighth, Los Angeles, Cal., 
which will have a frontage of 60 ft. and a depth of 
150 ft. The street floor will be occupied by three 
stores, with the usual plate-glass fronts; while the 
second floor is designed on lines of the Tudor period, 
with a facing of white stone and red ruffled brick, 
and slate roof. The general construction of side 
and rear walls will be of brick. 


COST OF BUILDING OPERATIONS 
IN 1915 


Building operations in many of the larger cities as 


of the country increased in 1915 according to the 
United States Geological Survey, Department of 
the Interior. In 48 selected cities the total cost of 


. building operations was $641,769,199, an increase of 


$22,016,845, or nearly 4 per cent over 1914. Twen- 
ty-eight of these cities showed increase and 20 
showed decrease. 

New York was the leading city in cost of build- 
ing operations, with $103,023,800, an increase of 
$28,993,559 over 1914. Chicago, which was the 
leading city in 1914, was second in 1915, with build- 
ing operations costing $97,291,400, an increase of 
$14,029,690. Brooklyn was third, with a total of 
$45,601,851, an increase of $3,729,544 over 1914. 

The number of permits issued or buildings erect- 
ed in 1915 in these 48 cities was 201,190, a decrease 
of 2,542 compared with 1914. The number of per- 
mits or buildings ranged from 469 in St. Joseph, 
Mo., to 14,515 in Brooklyn, N. Y. The average cost 
per operation was $3,190 in 1915 compared with 
$3,042 in 1914. 


One million dollars’ worth of Carthage stone and 
polished marble, it is said, will be used in the $15,- 
000,000 Hotel Commonwealth, planned to be erected 
in the Times Square district of New York City. 
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BRIEF REVIEW OF THE BUILDING SITUATION 


BUILDING OPERATIONS FOR AUGUST IN 123 CITIES SHOW 
ONE PER CENT DECREASE COMPARED WITH AUGUST, 1915 


HE reports which come to hand from all sections 

of the country indicate that building operations 

are being conducted upon practically the same 
scale of activity as prevailed a year ago at this time. 
It is true, some sections indicate a striking increase 
in activity while others report a shrinkage in the plan- 
ning of new construction work so that one just about 
offsets the other. The figures for August presented here- 
with covering 123 cities of the country indicate a loss 
of 1.1 per cent, as compared with August, 1915. In 
considering the four zones into which we have divided 
the country for the sake of comparison, the Eastern 
section shows a falling off of 11.2 per cent as compared 
with last year, there being 49 cities reporting, of which 
26 show increases and 23 decreases. 


CITIES IN HASTERN STATES 


August, August, 
1916 1915 
PMV Nie: od He 3 eye 0.) Aero Sie $880,575 $249,745 
RA Mestad Oswv/laetre rolelairarscer te ated ie sete, oie fees 225,735 236,835 
ATT OO TIED aiercrcee ie cot tem a cine¥s WH se\lera sce ioce) os 120,217 114,063 
Tp ROG EG Fete Rat OIL SiG ieee 73,800 21,524 
ES VIELE Bec ieen Somers Tei chel istaia ePyMeliene ales ss 118,530 83,537 
ASM ATACOM MMe eicielcts steele sleans - «6 296,754 278,917 
RS fori dey ah! Sas OM epee g aie GreRALS A iene 3,896,878 4,752,000 
Ieee DOT Germs ie oe cinate Sere & cies hy 6.6-s 643,304 842,735 
[ST OCKON ee wes cliiiieie ciene oclcteliie ¢ wie +> = 149,812 142,040 
ES Lis OME Rae ae ensue ine bial she ids «08 1,756,000 1,175,000 
IDE (Sie TO CACTO I Bios slo GPG Co Lene OG een 43,618 83,368 
Tze UT te ee Oe eiaCe cite lc et cre 6 gees ete +e 274,943 95,523 
NO ct ey - ay ape Ay, LAE RCE RS A OCROE ine enn 313,399 272,990 
PI APRISOUNE? wtih oe cal ehelehese uy ss 107,749 29,125 
PI AREROLC ee werd cial ete Weta te eas, «+ <> 547,390 528,934 
PPT ee ik Leet ciie aieicick eheerue sists ils +s 4 133,200 108,100 
IO UOKeI ere ceric ine ae nics Helersioe sere + 6 95,623 21,565 
bE RY higay =| a en ah OE Ee ke 41,700 88,975 
Tawremeey csles cca tp wince see 68,200 126,244 
Miatichester ncncie os ots cmipie sc. ae ees 164,806 206,765 
Dlewiir We ntart cineiavoic echt skeier erect > 6 + 564,801 569,441 
INSU IGG TONG os fake sien Geel ne eo 111,840 197,260 
Seagal FIA eY Cy Oye ees Sr Rei aCe ae 383,705 440,274 
New York: 
Da mE Mee top El maser<ilsist one copie MeN el sikels'/oys «=! 4,350,001 7,960,328 
ESE OILS rote lo ee tae el oly sel els ivi we ss 1,074,188 1,620,725 
STOOL 1 leache Gili one acs Racin etaleheye sieve e+ 2,159,610 3,511,950 
UeCkenvel & jee ag PRA co ROIS re Oacrr ae ae 1,167,582 1,413,661 
PPM IIC PS erem a renew alelckersel eleva re-sierss 1,096,720 164,318 
IN Te eee LUUULS gers creus © © <fore wie oceans 167,265 148,375 
TAS SUN ee iiar a en reretel ais sevalely ats alle oe 132,650 137,826 
RPS TOLSOI enna ake his Giviere ae ote ees so 159,353 182,946 
[24 pub esis ely a eUEeRS Gencere oa girs uae ho RCkOn cl neem 4,472,120 3,993,625 
TANG WebSRbR A MU she, eodlc. CRCkO ® yoneiU eons 1,428,967 740,265 
Oyen aOh\ Po day Cocgew OL ERT nCR ECD cat Oa 480,355 161,499 
iventahhorl? carakes ole oinc Beek iene 112,500 181,150 
TROGNESTORMEa ee crdkete a lcteas eee swiss es 557,730 172,174 
PS RENAR AOR) ol a: sien a RCN EE NICD coc, CNC ACR 155,117 88,779 
Seneneetacdy wieidacise se cit imiciens «© 187,202 143,774 
SpringHeld mea wel oh tects es de 2 ss 370,105 400,095 
vrai Cuseim cre ese ele are) iguaheis <0 ise > 131,958 363,540 
VE OTEL OTIS Recs alsa biee ay Fics eieigusiiaie eels 6) ° 227,992 258,026 
DEG Vet oie ns © falas ie > 2 oie + 414,760 82,465 
TLC An ieee sepaisee Sore sie ys else ee 125,050 235,935 
BVAOEEE ET ER VIM Tote) cule 5-0. eset eiphoiaies's) 85.02% 60,805 70,690 
Wisi Wiehe 372k eM Aer GREER Cen 64,314 55,0382 
Vina aKeatdO) © 2g ee ot cee GnOneONOIG C4 Oh ciao mO ecm 58,065 180,000 
VINE COMO aciietiaiicrs 6s +s) slecmiaiot (o> Pee 628,176 534,538 
MGOMSOCKEUs bee Les aes clammy 8 412 me 36,245 30,875 
Vann SR cere e SlaMee. sc eyeiatals ns + = 3) 242,600 323,300 


From the central portion of the country we have 
reports covering 37 cities, of which 25 show increases 
and 12 decreases, with a resultant gain of 4.74 per cent, 
as compared with August last year. The striking 
feature is the heavy falling off in projected buildings 
in Chicago, Cincinnati and Milwaukee, while notable 
increases are found in Akron, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, St. Louis and 
Toledo. 


Cirres IN MIDDLE STATES 


August, August, 
1916 1915 

INSET AY oly os, SOI, Baer elon. 2-4 G.Gorc a $2,400,000 $499,010 
Cedar Rapids .....-..-eeeeeeeeee® 117,000 125,000 
@antoliy sess Te 2 ee aS 293,605 115,125 
QUicag Ol cele. tcies we ne os 2 ae 5,783,000 9,513,150 
GTC IATIUE Us aca. ais weet ntielet pte ol es epeiles © 2 1,328,490 3,048,475 
ey ET TNC ies ere eines anol ateyeris: oeustehay se ve 2,752,445 1,986,520 
(Ghaihbheslaiuls! ©, poco 0ng os Mole DioImnon one Ctoicae 548,720 544,895 


CITIES IN MIDDLE STATES (Continued) 


August, August, 

1916 $915 
IDPiniadopet: Aino MO oe CRORE RO $250,775 $403,890 
79,180 182,705 
Ae. Heit Ease 151,500 
. 4,390,425 3,217,590 
106,650 71,895 
PUULUCH eee © ole cur ale ceNe ee ss 289,759 262,051 
TSS iso Lae LO UTS ce eI: «..« jolts ferlsts: suse) alum eibaia 157,069 91,420 
ES VAISVILIC ee et: « s ciciais ws sie ate clas 129,866 101,455 
Gt: VWiaVALCMReEieg). 5 cise sc soles © e wleu 266,240 176,530 
CATE TULse EEUU SURETY .« Latics %e/n, «cc weuoy'slis 398,644 281,765 
WGA TIA DOLIS merits; 6 o ere te 50 orca ts ener 1,018,995 470,432 
TEATS A Se CEM MOVLOEEE « sismiere +4 a0=l's shelves 1,211,225 25,830 
Tease Oat vomieetiice aic.e ls sle.cicis acteua aie 51,385 80,863 
TRC Ole eee > uc * 2 ccs) 3 ole 'o oils areee 266,130 pi et es) 
TMA euUa ES OG Meg en ENS i= laws 060-0 a siaile re eae 611,152 132,501 
IMAI Ga POLLS mmemmet re st onie ©. 61.9, 0,'s. ale ccslereye = 1,403,895 1,031,070 
OTANI, ©) sions s. chnte'epe a spare 652,835 350,610 
PAGODA MMT sc aio) woe eos ee ahene oe 431,300 114,810 
Sas inatiwe he awrate = alela geese 2 5,010 2s" «lve 72,350 72,085 
SOUth, GSOUIG Meee s cies) < si ses 2 se nels eters 131,997 119,316 
GEM TOSCTIE MEER Gr ctidiclis © shessie oreuals sale 65,995 103,428 
Si Louis Seeretdicels «6 sie a Sis, Coeiede 1,162,253 932,446 
RSH le Ck Las RNeN REE ia (a: is | lo \shsils is. 0 'en0,0.8'90 8 978,667 1,065,942 
SLO UIs Cub VamenmneEn. atelier s & cele oe pleat ve 186,475 258,975 
Sprineiel as Gules -s). vs ss wa 2 oF 193,970 109,500 
SQperior,: Wisi stele © 2.2 8 esis e's 5 4) os 250,940 111,365 
MEP rey ELA ULOMilete tre «<6 actele ace oue, lmisys 48,375 53,232 
TOlCACM I ede ae os ast suas ue ar ae 1,348,197 747,083 
Mahal eee F, Ale) one cee ORO 152,018 66,719 
WOMEN SLO WIM esas. sss ese mies = els ai 293,500 154,815 


The greatest increase in building operations is found 
in the Southern tier of states from which 19 cities 
make reports indicating a gain of practically 31 per 
cent over August, 1915. This is due largely to the 
greater volume of permits issued in Baltimore, Birming- 
ham, Dallas, Fort Worth, Jacksonville, Oklahoma City, 
Richmond and Washington. 


CITIES IN SOUTHERN STATES 


August, August, 
1916 1915 

INGA OG REE ele, 5 CRC CRO ee Oe $323,690 $372,175 
Bal tinOrGeeena. <cldcl(e.ccn casts ots 20 6) «,% 627,945 447,923 
(sthgeatbitajvchoas” >) eRe aci ne meee cenraenetc 248,741 137,615 
GNA TEATIOO MEINE oh x! clots se sie eee @ skein 93,825 46,540 
PIAA ROM ES ¢ wccisiee ses ceases myers ols 310,499 T55, 117 
OLE VWOMIIEMNG. cide vsle sinless ee peels 333,707 127,265 
BRET STOR ems ss bi6 cuslle. «ors ale wee se 8 127,560 83,368 
PPRCIKSOIEVILIRUMEEET: + i rleleiels sas 06 + spec a sons 199,735 40,432 
INA GOMMETRRMRE Gs: = > aie ec cei'etie- oho he Je tiers, 5 152,542 37,915 
INSTT LU cea esi = ele eiere) > creas 8. yey) oie te 281,765 273,295 
INFGHEROMIONY HIN. 6.c.5 2) cis eslene whe & 0% 26,040 61,335 
DVEWOTUOAIIMMI 4 («fer lei diees cs ones s 143,445 246,708 
INOUE OLIGMMU IID cy )eneve) span eve =) Wels sia 85% ¢ 70,504 75,632 
MRVOMOMABCIEY |<.2e qe cols fee 5 2 ues ve 125,770 86,820 
PUTLGNINIOM Oaks © «+ oXetebe ole sielensvere e's alee 359,566 197,019 
SE Rei ey aN ahe!] Gun ic etO AERO TE Re CR ORORO RCE Con 96,590 442,805 
PE IV MEEIREG ied fos) a ee Gea ia sie sin fo ee ws 118,135 103,910 
WVIISEUTISTOM) 4 gisla se ene cies ty ie od sles ee 1,192,778 742,773 
RVVINININITIOEOPLIN:, ne. le safely isis «Favela nici 188,411 154,368 


Coming now to the extreme Western section of the 
country and including the territory lying west of Den- 
ver, we have 18 cities reporting a gain of 12.29 per cent, 
as compared with August last year. The notable in- 
creases are found in Denver, Pasadena, Sacramento, 
Salt Lake City, Seattle, Spokane and Tacoma. De- 
creased activity is reported from Oakland, Portland 
and Stockton. 


CITIES IN EXTREME WESTERN STATES 


August, August, 
1916 1915 

erica ave alles «1 seatreyene 42 eres) se aces $120,475 $134,900 
Golorado Springs .....0.-+.s+5.-:: 30,98 6,975 
DGTAV OT Mt os di cle Glielcl sms el seein ove) sietigte 7s 261,950 179,810 
THOBMAMESleser c.ciss ayes) oo epemies Sh 1,037,320 1,001,980 
(PU aCe tee, 2 aes teite abe lal'> 05) 6. 5 ws sackeniae 416,810 506,041 
PASACOTVAMN, | clara sais slieiecs ne meta) cle) aris 263,705 104,057 
WP ULIC Lena CRMs. coe aia elie lee eie ale levee Shel Merle 497,385 728,970 
TELUL LO LO MMos ee cseloleice. "=, otekaniy) sie che ere ance 30,945 ~ 54,740 
GACEATNOTICON «vo ole clea oa@inw sm elerere 252,630 62,953 
San Bernardino ......+-«s+esseess 13,735 33,750 
Seiya TB WIG, men lng ARON ROL oRONG RC Rey 5 71,673 62,770 
Galt) Dake City ...2.2-.2se5s4e ees 277,828 213,300 
Gan RTANGCISCO «060s seuss cen segs 993,020 970,090 
SYA OS CMe) leks sc)e leqers stlalel ops oe sheute' 24,897 34,333 
Gece tila meeaie sn cis crciels "erevatere velo ekeua tem ia 668,764 454,960 
SpOlealloumpneteicliles c aie) e ere veces are Ss bailels 127,960 50,335 
Re OLeLONY mie Ouran nuctals wistersun Veiter ars) ote 86,390 116,355 
Pte OTANI fe lane o << os over eacliess vs) sus) «ol smaye 180,675 54,378 
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CURRENT NEWS OF BUILDERS’ EXCHANGES 


NEW OFFICERS, OUTINGS, MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN, 


ATHLETICS AND OTHER 


Model Home Contest of the Detroit Builders’ and 


Traders’ Exchange 
oD 


HE interest shown by members of the Builders’ 
and Traders’ Exchange of Detroit, Mich., in the 
steps which are being taken to secure an ordi- 
nance to provide for better housing conditions 

for the workingmen of the city is such as to cause the 
contemplation of a contest for model houses of a type 
calculated to meet the requirements of that class of 
workers. It has been suggested that a prize of a silver 
loving cup be awarded to the member who submits the 
best plan for a house costing from $1,200 to $1,500. 
$1,500. 

The members of the Exchange are enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the baseball team known as the “Detroit 
Tigers.” As a token of appreciation of their loyalty, 
Frank Navin, owner of the Tigers, invited the Exchange 
to be his guests at the game played with St. Louis on 
Sept. 7. Over 500 members accepted and formed them- 
selves into a motor car parade, which, headed by a 
band, formed a triumphal entry into the ball park. 

The Exchange reports the addition of a number of 
new members and several new exhibits have been added 
to the Permanent Building Exposition. 


The Los Angeles Builders’ Exchange 


At a meeting of the Los Angeles Builders’ Exchange, 
held on Aug. 11, the Special Committee appointed a 
month before to map out plans to be followed by the 
organization asked for more time, owing to the com- 
plication of its problems. Our correspondent, writing 
under date of Sept. 5, says in regard to the matter: 
The committee has found Los Angeles people to be un- 
like those of many other communities, in disposition 
to disregard conventional methods, and especially in 
tendency to eliminate the architect in building. In 
this connection Secretary Walter Risk remarked that 
within recent years “hundreds of poorly informed peo- 
ple have suffered disaster by placing themselves in the 
hands of irresponsible so-called architects, who prom- 
ised to ‘take care of everything.’ ” 

New standing committees on Finance, Publicity, Law 
and Rules, Employment, Educational, Floor and Mem- 
bership were appointed. The Exchange has recently 
received a number of new members. 


The Quad-City Builders’ Exchange 


Members of the Quad-City Builders’ Exchange, which 
comprises the cities of Moline, East Moline, Rock 
Island, Ill., and Davenport, Iowa, enjoyed their first 
annual river outing on Saturday, Aug. 12. More than 
300 participated in the trip up the river to Smith’s 
Island, where a program of athletic events was given. 
The voyage was made on the steamer Marquette and 
barge, the boat leaving the tri-cities at 2.15 o’clock in 
the afternoon and returning after 9 o’clock. 

A band furnished music during the day, while other 
entertainment was furnished on the boat. Besides the 
local contractors were delegations from Clinton and 
Burlington, Iowa. C. P. Massard, secretary of the Iowa 
Builders’ Association, was in attendance, as well as 
many master plumbers. 

With a view to improving conditions in connection 
with the awarding of contracts the Exchange recently 
appointed a committee for the purpose of drafting a 
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Code of Practice for bidding on contract work. As a 
result of the efforts of this committee, it was decided 
that beginning Sept. 1 the members use, when compet- 
ing, the Nelson Form of Choosing Bidders and Award- 
ing Contracts, of which Herman W. Nelson of Moline, 
Ill., is the author. The committee also decided the 
factors which shall be used by the various branches 
of the building industry in asking pay for competitive 
bids. The Exchange has furnished to members a sign 
to hang in their offices to notify the public that here- 
after they will ask pay for figuring in competition. 

In order to make plain what the member is expected 
to do, we present the following paragraphs from the 
recommendations of the committee: 

If a customer asks you to figure a job, you will hand him 
one of the “bidders’ agreements’? and tell him that you will 
estimate his work on that basis only. 

If he wants to give you the job, without asking other bid- 
ders for figures, then it doesn’t make any difference to him 
whether you charge him for figuring or whether you include 
the charge in your figure on the work. 

He must pay for this work anyway, and always does, di- 
rectly or indirectly. 

If he or his architect wants your figure to compare in com- 
petition with other bids and then “reserve the right to 


accept or reject any or all bids,’ then they should pay you 
for your work, 


New Secretary of Dayton Builders’ Exchange 


The many friends of Thomas P. Kearns, former State 
Inspector of Workshops and Factories, will be inter- 
ested in learning that he has been appointed secretary 
of the Builders’ Exchange of Dayton, Ohio, succeeding 
Michael Redelle, who has become welfare director for 
the Dayton Engineering Laboratories Company. 


Johnstown Builders Contemplate an Exchange 


The contractors of Johnstown, Pa., are busily dis- 
cussing the advisability of organizing a Builders’ Ex- 
change. The project was first broached last fall, but 
opposition developed which it is now hoped will be re- 
moved. It is expected that the Master Builders’ As- 
sociation will take up the matter in the near future and 
the younger element is especially anxious to see the 
project succeed. 


{ 


New Officers of the Regina Builders’ Exchange . 


At the recent annual meeting of the Builders’ Ex- 
change of Regina, District of Saskatchewan, Canada, 
the following officers were elected: 


President So es os nee W. M. Wilson 
Vice=Presilentaa ween. - meee D. D. Smith 
Secretary... 20 c. eee. . ee M. L. Moyer 
Treasurers. «ieee rte: 3... eee A. Young 


The executive committee is composed of W. R. Harris, 
R. J. Lecky, D. J. McKay, W. R. Talbot, W. Whiteford, 
J. M. Adam, W. J. Hastings, J. M. Taylor and T. A. 
Wilson. 


Reorganization of Montgomery Builders’ Exchange 


It has been decided to reorganize the Builders’ Ex- 
change of Montgomery, Ala., and to so enlarge its 
sphere of usefulness as to practically make it a new 
organization. This was decided on at a meeting held on 
Aug. 25, some forty of those prominently engaged in 
the building business being in attendance. 


» 


Builders’ Appliances and Equipment 


Some Things of Special Interest to Those Having to 
do with the Various Branches of the Building Business 


The Garage Door Problem 


Just at the present time there seems to be consider- 
able discussion as to the proper method of opening 
heavy garage doors and arguments have been pre- 
sented pro and con as to the best way in which this 
can be satisfactorily accomplished. With more than 
two million pleasure automobiles in daily use in the 
United States, any problem connected with garage con- 
struction should prove of more than passing interest 
to builders, carpenters and contractors. The first gar- 
ages were built with their doors swung on:hinges, but 
the hinges on the market at that time were rather 
roughly finished. An old-fashioned strap or T-hinge, 
strong enough to swing a heavy garage door, did not 
add much to the general appearance of the building 
and, moreover, at that date there was nothing on the 
market to prevent the door slamming on a machine 
coming in or going out of the garage. In order to 
fully meet the requirements of the case, improvements 
were made from time to time, with the result that now: 
there are hinges designed especially for garage use. 


holder consisting of an arm of steel which holds the 
doors open against the strongest wind. This holder 
automatically locks the door open and it is released by 
a pull on a chain. In Fig. 1 of the illustrations is pre- 
sented a picture showing a pair of garage doors open 
and closed—one showing the arrangement of the holder, 
while the other gives an idea of the appearance of the 


The Garage Door Problem—Fig. 1—Showing Door Holder Applied and Appearance of Door Hardware in Position 


These hinges are made heavy and strong, yet neat in 
outline and carefully finished. In fact, the hinges are 
of such a nature as to add materially to the architec- 
tural appearance of the garage in connection with which 
they are used. These hinges are equipped with ball- 
bearing washers, so that the door in opening does not 
grind together the wearing surfaces of its hinges, but, 
on the contrary, literally glide over ball-bearings like 
the wheels-of an automobile. Doors hung on hinges of 
this nature close snugly; in fact, just as weathertight 
as the front door of a dwelling. Swinging doors may 
be safely and easily locked, for the point is made that 
it is easier to swing garage doors open than to push 
them back. There is nothing about the door hinge 
to adjust or get out of order and any carpenter or 
builder who can hang a house door can produce a good 
looking, easy working job. In order to prevent the 
doors from slamming, the Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn., recently placed upon the market a garage door 


door hardware when applied. In Fig. 2 the holder is 


shown more in detail. 


Asphalt Shingle Re-roofing Week 


A double significance will be attached to Monday, 
Oct. 9, when “National Fire Prevention Day” will be 
celebrated throughout the country. The occasion will 
also mark the opening of Re-Roofing Week, an advertis- 
ing campaign that will be launched by the Asphalt 
Shingle Publicity Bureau, Old Colony Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill., to arouse enthusiasm regarding the value of 
asphalt shingles—“The Roof that Stays Young.” Ex- 
tensive preparations have been made by the bureau to 
attract widespread attention on the part of houseowners 
to one particular feature, that of re-roofing, an oppor- 
tunity that can be followed up to profitable advantage 
by progressive contractors and builders. The Bureau 
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intends to run striking advertisements in several na- 
tonal weekly magazines and ‘will also co-operate with 
manufacturers and dealers in an endeavor to stimulate 
enthusiasm and arouse interest on behalf of asphalt 
shingles. 

National Fire Prevention Day always has official 
recognition. It is common practice for state fire mar- 
shals to enlist the co-operation of mayors of cities, su- 
perintendents of schools, chambers of commerce, asso- 
ciations, clubs, as well as individuals, in urging the pub- 
lic to make every day an occasion for fire prevention. 
The daily newspapers direct attention to the annual 
losses that are brought about through the use of in- 
flammable building materials and emphasis is laid on 
the desirability of using fireproof and fire-resisting 
building materials. 

Here is an opportunity for enterprising contractors 
and builders to increase their business by taking ad- 
vantage of such publicity. The early part of October 
is the time when most people are thinking of repairing 
their roofs to withstand the siege of the coming winter. 
The advertising campaign of the Asphalt Shingle Pub- 


licity Bureau will make people think seriously of having. 


a roof that can be covered on a repairless basis, and one 
that will have a lasting appearance. It is wise economy 
to put repair costs into an investment that will head off 
future repair bills. 

The contractor and builder who is alive to the re- 
roofing possibilities in his home town and surrounding 
territory will call to mind numerous prospects that can 
be influenced at this time. He may ask himself as to 
the best methods to pursue in getting a large share of 
the business that will be developed in his territory 
through this advertising campaign. In the first place, 
it is desirable to make a list of prospects. A circular 
letter should then be prepared and mailed promptly, so 
that the advertising may be made doubly effective. 
Literature on asphalt shingles should also be sent, all 
of which should be followed up by personal or tele- 
phone calls or further letters. Personal calls make a 
greater impression on the prospect and bring better re- 
sults than indirect methods. 

Newspapers can be used effectively, for people are 
always on the alert for news. Call up a reporter and 
tell him the importance of “National Fire Prevention 
Day” and be sure and have him quote you on the sub- 
ject. Then include your talk on Re-Roofing Week and 
emphasize the importance of asphalt shingles as a fire 
preventive roofing material. Advertising is sure to at- 
tract attention if run in the same issue, and some force- 
ful statements about asphalt shingles run every day 
during Re-Roofing Week will be profitable. Local in- 
terest will be stimulated, and the foundation for future 
business will be laid in addition to immediate orders 
that will result from such aggressiveness. 

Display cards tacked to buildings under construction 
will attract the right kind of attention, while similar 
cards nailed to trucks or wagons will be seen by people 
all over town. It is simply a question of individual per- 
sistency—aggressiveness and enthusiasm backed up by 
an intelligent knowledge of the merits of asphalt 
shingles. Contractors and builders will find manufac- 
turers and dealers ready to co-operate in this movement 
and will be glad to furnish electrotypes, display cards 
and literature. The time is short, however, and calls 
for prompt action. 


ee 


New Myers Faultless Door Hanger 


Among the latest candidates for popular favor in the 
way of a door hanger, is the construction illustrated 
herewith and which has just been placed upon the mar- 
ket by F, E. Myers & Brother, Ashland, Ohio. It is 
known as Myers Faultless Adjustable Tandem Door 
Hanger and Self-Cleaning Track. It is referred to as 
being simple, rigid and efficient in construction and thor- 
oughly protects the top of the door from the elements. 
The arrangement is such that lateral adjustment to and 
from the building is readily made as well as vertical 
adjustment for the purpose of raising or lowering the 
door. The wheels or rollers are turned from ‘Steel shaft- 
Ing and revolve on hard steel roller bearings. The en- 
gine track shown in Fig. 3 is pivoted in the center, al- 
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lowing it to oscillate and adjust iself to any variation 
in the track. The lateral adjustment shown in. Fig. 4 
consists of a heavy screw bolt with a screw head ad- 
justed by means of an ordinary screwdriver. The ob- 
ject of this adjustment is to permit the use of different 
thicknesses of doors and also to close up all cracks be- 
tween the door and building. The vertical adjustment 


PERPENDICULAR permet tm 
ADJUSTMENT | 


Fig. 3—The Engine Truck Fig. 4—Showing, the 


Lateral Adjustment 


is a heavy iron bolt passing through a part cf the hasp. 
The flexible joint with which the hanger is fitted per- 
mits the door to adjust itself to uneven surfaces on the 
building and also allows it to swing out at the bottom 
when desired. In Fig. 5 is shown the self-cleaning 
track, the special feature of which is the continuous 
opening between the track and the building. The cover- 
ing or roof of the track is attached to the building at 
the upper edge by means of lag screws or spikes and ex- 
tends downward and outward to a point below the top of 
the door, thus covering it completely and protecting it 
from the weather. An idea of the construction may be 
gathered from an inspection of Fig. 4. The track proper 
is a flat, hard steel bar attached to, the cover by 
means of steel stud rivets, leaving an opening between 


Fig. 5—The Myers Self-Cleaning Track : 


the track and cover through which any dust or dirt will 
naturally fall, thus insuring a clean runway for the 
trolley at all times and under all conditions. The track 
is provided with an end stop made of wrought steel, 
which closes the end of the track and is held in position 
by a rivet in the track and a lag screw passing through 
the center of the track cover and the end stop. This not 
only stops the door but stiffens the track. “ 


A Federal motor truck recently lent valuable aid 
in emergency transportation in Nevada, for a forest 
fire had completely destroyed the town of Verdi and it 
was necessary to transport troops from Reno as quickly 
as possible. The truck held thirty-nine men and cov- 
ered the eleven miles between the two towns in fifty- 
five minutes. The relief party assisted the sufferers 
and the truck was used to transport household goods to 
places of safety and to haul provisions from Reno. 
The truck was owned by the Verdi Lumber Co. and 


(Continued on page 70) 
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WALL BOARD 


For Walls and Ceilings 
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“Neponset” is 
my middle name, 
and this shingle 
is my card. And 
let me tell you, 
it’s some draw- 
ing card, too. 

My Neponset “card” draws 
two distinct classes of people 
into my store; those who can 
afford shingles of the finest 
slate, but prefer Neponset Twin Shingles because they have 
the beauty of slate, they wear like slate and cost much less; 
and those who know that Neponset Twin Shingles are not 
only beautiful to look at but give one hundred cents’ worth of 
dependable service for every dollar invested. 


National 
Roofing 
Week 


October 9th to 16th 
is to be known as 
ROOFING WEEK 
all over the country. 


The combined efforts 
of thousands of mer- 
chants, carpenters, 
builders and manufac- 
‘turers is sure to create 
business. 


So you see my business on 


NEPONSET 


TWIN 


SHINGLES 


is brisk. I have an argument “that holds water’ that I BIRD & SON 
successfully use on the man who owns a “seven passenger Dept. B 
eight” and the fellow who doesn’t. Joe 4) 

ip other words I can convince any man that Neponset Twin | East Walpole, Mass. 
Shingles are unquestionably the best shingle value on the 
market today. ~The people in my town come to me with their 
roofing problems and I solve them with Neponset Twin Shin- 
gles. That’s why I am successful. 

If you try, perhaps you can become the Neponset Man in 
your town. 

Send the coupon today for information about the shingle 
that looks like slate, and possesses many of the advantages 
of slate, yet which costs no more when laid than good wood 
shingles. Address 


BIRD @ SON 


(Established 1795) 
Dept. B, EAST WALPOLE, MASS. 


New York Washington 
Chicago: 1434 Monadnock Bldg. Canadian Office and Plant: Hamilton, Ont. 


OTT: 


Get into line. Couple 
your store with our 
national advertising 
and you'll feel the ef- 
fects of National 
Roofing Week in more 
business. Write us 
for our plans to help 
you get your share. 


Below is a picture of an attic room 
made cozy and warm with Neponset 
Wall Board—another of the famous 
Bird products. 


BIRD & SON, Dept. B, East Walpole, Mass. 


Please send me information about Neponset Twin Shingles and 
Neponset Wall Board. Also a copy of your book, “Repairing and 
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Peay Building.” ‘his request does not obligate me in any way. 


NEPONSET 


Please quote BUILDING AGE when writing to advertisers 
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It’s the beauty of the 
enamel that distinguishes 


KOHLER SINKS 


KOHLER enamel is accepted as 
the highest expression of excellence 
in the enameler’s art. It imparts 
conspicuous elegance to every 
KOHLER Bath Tub, Lavatory and 
Sink. The hygienic one-piece con- 
struction of KOHLER Sinks gives 
them added value. 


KOHLER 
WARE 


is of unvarying quality—always 
the highest 


No matter what the pattern of a 
KOHLER product may be, its quality is 
sure to be the best. 


Special manufacturing economies enable 
us to put extra value and beauty into 
KOHLER WARE without making the 
prices prohibitive. 


KOHLER Bath Tubs, Lavatories and 
Sinks are specified for houses and apart- 
ments of all classes. ‘These products have 
the elegance that makes them suitable for 
the most elaborate homes. At the same 
time they are available for inexpensive 
houses and bungalows. 

Write for our interesting book, “KOHLER OF 


KOHLER.” It will give you some new ideas about 
Enameled Plumbing Ware. 


“Its In the Kohler Enamel” 


KOHLER CO 


Founded 1873 


_ Kohler, Wis, U.S.A. 


BRANCHES 


Boston Detroit Houston 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
Philadelphia Indianapolis LosAngeles 
Atlanta St. Paul Seattle 
Pittsburgh St. Louis London 
Plate K1007—KOHLER 
enameled one-piece sink, with 
vight-hand drain board. 
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- is one of the styles manufactured by the Federal Motor 


Truck Co., Detroit, Mich. 


A Practical Exhibit of Willis Ventilators 


It is an obvious fact that the only way to secure 
satisfactory ventilation of a building is to install a 
proper ventilating system and this applies to structures 
for whatever purpose they may be used. In Fig. 6 
of the illustrations we show a general view of a barn 
which is equipped with five of the well-known Willis 
ventilators made by the Willis Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Galesburg, Ill. The barn is 200 ft. long and 50 
ft. wide, and has a 50-ft. wing extending from the 
main building. The five ventilators shown are of the 
Louvre style and are said to keep the structure con- 
stantly supplied with fresh air. These ventilators are 
made in various styles and sizes, thus adapting them 
to meet varying requirements and for any pitch of 
roof. They are arranged to be ornamented with spe- 
cial styles of weathervanes, thus rendering them orna- 


Fig. 6—Practical Exhibit of Willis Barn Ventilators 


mental as well as practical. The principle on which 
the ventilator is constructed is said to be such that the 
draft is always in the right direction no matter how 
hard the wind may be blowing. We understand that 
the company always carries a large stock of these ven- 
tilators so as to insure prompt shipments at all times. 
A general catalog, known as No. 7, has been issued by 
the company and this illustrates the complete line of 
Willis products, which embrace practically everything 
in the line of sheet metal building materials. 


Catalog of Chicago Grille Works 


We have just received from the Chicago Grille Works, 
836 Wells Street, Chicago, Ill., a copy of Catalog No. 
21, containing many new and attractive designs in 
grilles, parlor columns, colonnade openings, consols and 
sideboards, each of which is described in a way to elim- 
inate any misunderstanding in ordering goods from the 
catalog. It is stated that all products are made from 
strictly kiln-dried lumber and should be filled or var- 
nished immediately on receipt of shipment in order to 
prevent the wood from swelling. The catalog has 48 
pages, the first portion of which is devoted to an ex- 
tensive line of grilles. Next in order are bookcases, 
colonnades, consols and sideboards, a number of full- 
page illustrations giving the reader an excellent ‘con- 
ception of the construction and finished appearance. 
Among other interesting features is a very attractive 
combination desk and bookcase, the left side housing 
the bookcase and the right side a desk, with drawers 
underneath. .This combination measures 46 in. high, 
42 in. long and columns 10 to 8 in. Electric light posts 
for interior use are also featured, while on the last 
two pages are cuts of columns, corner brackets and 
capitals. *Prices are quoted for plain red oak, un- 
selected birch, yellow pine and cypress, not varnished, 
and the statement is made that quotations for other 
woods will be sent on application. The catalog should 
be of value to contractors and builders who are called 
upon to suggest ideas for interior treatment of houses, 
bungalows, etc., and a copy may be had free by writing 
to the address above given. 


Booklet on Galvanized Sheets 
Galvanized sheets that will stand hard service when 
used as roofing or siding, as well as in the construc- 
tion of silos, culverts, etc., are growing in favor in 
(Continued on page 72) 
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Plan Book puilding 
Plan Bovs 
Please send me specific informa- 
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. 


Build With 


Gordon-Van Tine Materials 
Save 25% to 50% 


Get our FREE Plan Books of over 300 plans 

and let our Contractors’ Department show you 

how we are adding to profits of over 10,000 other 
Carpenters and Builders. 


We Ship to You Anywhere 


No matter where you live we guarantee safe and prompt de- 
livery. We have customers everywhere. Our architectural staff will 
work up your plans from your own rough sketches. For every nickle 
in freight, we will save you dollars on the bill. We want to tell you 
about this when we write you. Also get our 


5000 Building Bargain Catalog FREE 


Over 156 illustrated pages of bargains—Root- 
Use Coupon ing, Builders’ Hardware, Paints, Wall Board. 
Pverything. A veritable Builders’ Encyclopedia. Free on request. We 
have started 10,000 others to greater profits by sending it to them. 
Let us start you. Today! 


‘ 


‘Satisfaction Or Remember our complete houses and every single 


GORDON- one of the entire 5,000 items in our catalog 

VAN TINE Money Back 2"e all_ sold under our famous legal-bind- 

co : ing guarantee. We guarantee our auality to 

: be the very highest. And we guarantee absolute satisfaction 

837 Federal St. or refund your money. You are the sole judge. There is no argu- 
~All the material 


ment. Our estimates are ‘‘Guaranteed Right.’’ Try us for the proof. 
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‘Sterlings’ vs. 
“Just Wheelbarrows” 


Tim Says:— 


“I was on earth a considerable num- 
ber of years before I caught on to the big difference 
in wheelbarrows. 


“Jest naturally thought a wheelbar- 
row was a wheelbarrow, and the word meant a 
‘Rotten Bunch of Something,’ that got the shakes 
and quit about every so often, and started a cussin’ 
match between the boss and the fellow who did the 
wheelin’. 


SO eee TMDL MMMM OMA 


“Most people is the same as I was, 
and has an idea that a wheelbarrow is jest a box, 
with a couple of sticks, and a wheel hitched 
onter it. 


“But let me tell you there’s a heap 
o’ difference, and if you want to know, jest ask for 
‘Sterlings,’ instead of wheelbarrows, and you will 
discover that a Sterling is mor’n a common old 
perambulator, bein’ as it is a dern good piece of 
wheelin’ machinery, built to last and stand the hard 


knocks. 
“Why that Sterling even has self 


oilin’ bushin’s in the wheels; clamps that keep the 
handles from breakin’; riveted legs, and a lot of 
more good things that puts them in a class by 
themselves. 


“And speakin’ of ‘class,’ there’s a lot 
of class to Sterling Wheelbarrows—they look good 
all over—and they are. 


“Wheelbarrows is wheelbarrows al- 
righty, but Sterlings is different.’’ 


—TIM TRUNDLE. 


Send for Our Calais, No. 19 


Sterling Wheelbarrow Co. 
6201 Shenners Avenue, West Allis, Wis. 
Makers of Patented Ribbed Channel Steel Foundry Flasks, Snap 


Flasks, Skim Gates, Wedges, Foundry and Contractors’ Wheel- 
barrows and)},Carts, General Wheelbarrows, Trucks, Carts, etc. 
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many parts of the country, and contractors and build- 
ers will therefore find much to interest them in a book- 
let entitled “Apollo Best Bloom and Apollo-Keystone 
Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets,” which has just been 
issued by the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Frick 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. This booklet is profusely 
illustrated with half-tone engravings of examples show- 
ing the durability of the company’s product. There are 
also tables of weights of Apollo Best Bloom galvanized 
flat sheets and of Apollo galvanized formed products, 
etc., the latter giving weights per bundle and per 
square. Apollo-Keystone copper steel galvanized 
sheets are said to possess an added degree of dura- 
bility through the use of an alloy known as “Keystone 
Copper Steel.” The rust-resisting properties of this 
alloy are said to have been thoroughly established by 


Fig. 7—A Silo Built of “Apollo” Galvanized Sheets 


actual service and exposure tests extending’ over a num- 
ber of years. Keystone copper steel is therefore used 
as the base of Apollo-Keystone galvanized, which the 
company recommends for roofing, siding, tanks, ete. An 
example of its application in silo construction is shown 
iniFig. 7. 


Ambler Asbestos Shingles 


There has just been issued from the press by the 
Keasbey & Mattison Company, Ambler, Pa., a handsome 
brochure, attractively printed on a good quality of paper, 
profusely illustrated with well executed halftone engrav- 
ings and bearing the title, “The Glory That Once Was 
Paris.” In this case the Paris referred to is located 
in Texas, a thriving city of about 15,000 people, where 
late in the afternoon of March 21 and before noon of 
March 22 more than two-thirds of the town, including 
all of the business portion, had been destroyed by fire. 
The conflagration covered thirty blocks, and in addition 
to the business section included about 2000 homes. By 
a strange coincidence, Augusta, Ga., was visited by a 
destructive fire during the same twenty-four hours that 
Paris was ablaze. Here, ten business and twenty resi- 
dential blocks had been swept by the flames, with a loss 
in the two cases running into the millions. Some of the 
halftone pictures show scenes after the conflagration. 
The lesson to be learned is that the substitution of 
more enduring and noncombustible material would have 
prevented the spread of the fires. It is especially 
pointed out that if asbestos shingles had been used 
upon the roofs of the houses, the flames would not have 
made such headway, as there is nothing about these 
shingles to burn or carry fire. The point is made by 
the Keasbey & Mattison Company that a shingle made 
from asbestos fiber and cement becomes tougher, 
stronger, and more resistant to both fire and weather 
the longer it is exposed. In addition to the fire scenes 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Hydrated Lime Plaster 
FOR 


Scratch and Brown Coats 


LOG 
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HYDRATED LIME BUREAU, 
of the 


HATIONAL LIME MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
» ARROTT BUILDING, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Pamphiet ““G" October 1, 1915 


It’s the great sound deadener. 


house where you use it. 


interior walls. 


perfect plaster for home construction. 


Send for your copy of ‘Plaster Facts.” 


of the 


Get Your Copy Now | 
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Hydrated 
Lime Plaster 


Makes Quiet Homes 


Will put quiet 


in the home. Will make a big difference in every 


Hydrated Lime Plaster is the ideal plaster for 


FOR THESE REASONS: 
SOUND—The hardened walls contain millions of tiny 


dead air cells. These absorb sound and reduce 
reflection and transmission to a minimum. Keeps 
the noise from being transmitted through the walls 
from one part of the house to another. 


STRAIGHTER WALLS — Hydrated Lime Plaster is 
a slower setting plaster and in drying gives the 
plasterers time to finish the walls to true and even 
surfaces and angles. This slower set also permits 
the plasterer to eliminate lath cracks. 


ECONOMIES—Hydrated Lime has a high sand carry- 
ing capacity. (Be sure to get our complete speci- 
fications, giving proportions of hydrated lime and 
sand.) There is no waste of material through 
droppings. These can all be retempered and used 
either the same day or the day after. 


Hydrated Lime Plaster costs no more than other plaster. 
Try it on the buildings you are now constructing. It’s the 


Our Bulletin ““G” is valuable to wide-awake builders. 


National Lime Manufacturers’ Association 
1609 Arrott Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gentlemen’: 


HYDRATED LIME BUREAU 


For 
Scratch and 
Brown Coats 


Please send Booklet “G” and complete specifi- 
Cations for H.-L, Plaster. 
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Get this new business 


People who are planning homes or garages will give you the con- 
tract, if you show them that Stucco is fire-resisting, warm in winter, 
cool in summer, adaptable to any design, finish or color—that it is low 


in first cost and has almost no upkeep cost. 


Free book on how to build in stucco 
Let us send you our free books on homes 
and garages, giving practical information 
and stucco specifications. We will also 
send you each month our Contractor’s 
Atlas, a monthly publication containing 
many valuable business-getting suggestions. 
Use the coupon below. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Co. 


30 Broad Street, New York 
Corn Exchange Bank Building, Chicago 


Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 


} Minneapolis 
Dayton Des Moines 


: Atlas Stucco Home, Des Moines, Iowa 
R. G. McDowell, Architect 


Harry Wallace, Contractor 


The Atlas Portland Cement Co., 30 Broad St., New York, or Corn Exchange Bank Building, Chicago. 
Send me your ‘Guide to Good Stucco,’ together with Specifications—also the Contractor’s Atlas and special sales information on subjects 


checked: 


New Stucco Homes. 


LJ Remodeling in Stucco. 


1 Stucco Garages. 


the brochure in question carries illustrations of a num- 
ber of very attractive cottages and residences in con- 
nection with all of which Ambler asbestos shingles of 
the “Century” brand have been used. In some cases 
the side walls, as well as the roofs, have been covered 
with them. 


Book on Plumbing and Heating Materials 


An exceptionally valuable work covering plumbing 
and heating materials and the methods employed in 
installing them efficiently has been published by the 
Hardin-Lavin Co., 4538-48 @ottage Grove Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill., and distributed broadcast throughout the 
country among contractors and builders. The book 
contains over 200 pages, and it is profusely illustrated. 
The company recommends the book as answering the 
ever-increasing demand for high-grade plumbing and 
heating supplies at the right prices. It stands ready 
to supply anything from a fitting to a complete plumb- 
ing or heating outfit, and guarantees new and _ attrac- 
tive designs of lasting durability, prompt and direct 
shipments and easy instructions relative to installation. 
The catalog contains a wide variety of bathroom com- 
binations and accessories, laundry trays, kitchen sinks, 
lighting fixtures, etc., while the numerous plans, eleva- 
tions and detail drawings that are presented are suffi- 
cient to warrant a place for this volume in the files of 
the progressive builder. 


The “Van Guilder” Building System 


Under the above title there has just been issued by 
the Van Guilder Hollow Wall Co., 712 Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Rochester, N. Y., an attractive 
folder of liberal proportions, illustrated by numerous 
half-tone engravings, and relating to the “Van Guilder” 
concrete double-wall system of building construction. 
The point is made that the buildings erected by means 


00 Stucco Bungalows. 


of this system are like thermos bottles—a house within ~ 


a house. In connection with the matter, of special 
interest to the builder, as well as to the prospective 
owner, is a table of comparative costs gathered from 
the use of the double-wall system during the past six 
years: 

Van Guilder double 4-in. 

WALLIS jog, oc fore obese een mane 10c to 14¢c per square or surface foot 
Brame “wallsi ss. eee 16c per square or surface foot 
Tile. WallsiQics nates seen 19c to 24c per square or surface foot 
Tile, Waliswy cree aes 10c to 24c per square or surface foot 
Cement “blocks ae ue eae 23c to 25c per square or surface foot 

To these figures of cast must be added a fair profit for 
the contractor. The company states that many appear 
to have a wrong impression of its business. It does not 
simply make and furnish machines and equipment for 
doing the work, but the company maintains a Bureau 
of Information and Service for the purpose of spread- 
ing knowledge and directing the builder how to pro- 
ceed correctly and economically. The company gathers 
from hundreds of builders facts and experiences, a 
single item of which is often of great value to the 
man doing the work. 

Many of the illustrations in the folder relate to 
buildings which have been erected by the “Van Guilder” 
system, these embracing barns, dwellings, schoolhouses, 
etc., etc. Several pages are devoted to the new “Van 
Guilder” 1916 flexible sliding side plate and angle iron 
corner system, the illustrations showing the machine 
and its parts, as well as the work which may be ac- 
complished by their use. They also show a few of the 
intricate wall-building problems which are constantly 
arising. Not the least interesting feature of this more 
than usually interesting folder are the machines for 
building double-wall silos and those for use in erecting 
triple walls with two air spaces for concrete cold 
storage structures and ice houses. Reference is made 
to the important farm buildings which have been put 
up by the “Van Guilder” system and to the great satis- 
faction which it has given wherever introduced. 

(Continued on nage 76) 
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BIG VALUE FOR THE MONEY 


Corbin hardware for moderate-priced houses has the same artistic merit, the same excel- 
lence of finish and the same attention to detail as the most expensive. It makes the use of poor 
hardware inexcusable. Ask your hardware dealer or write us for particulars. 


P. & F. CORBIN 


The American Hardware Corporation Successor’ 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 
* 
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SOLID DOOR GLASS DOOR 


We take pleasure in calling your attention to the 
construction of our ‘‘No Warp” Sanitary Doors, as 
illustrated above. They are made in the best manner, 
having cores formed of thoroughly seasoned laminated 
Chestnut stiles and rails, cross-framed and doweled 
together, and covered with 1-8 inch face veneers, and 
WILL NOT WARP OR TWIST. 

We recommend them in all cases where sanitary 
doors are desired, and guarantee them for one year 
against defects due to the use of improper material 
or defective workmanship. 


Manufactured by 


HYDE-MURPHY COMPANY, Ridgway, Pa. 


New York Office, Pittsburgh Office, 
10 East 43d St. Liberty Bank Bldg. 


FIREPLACE 


MATERIAL 


This fireplace damper is made in both flat 
and dome styles. The lever sets under the first 
row of brick, unexposed, but very accessible 
and easily operated. 

Also made with lower lever so a steel angle 
can be placed under edge of damper. We make 
several other style dampers. 


Catalog 1590 shows these Dampers in detail and 
gives valuable suggestions as to the best construc- 
tion for fireplaces. 


Other Goods We Make 


re Cleanout Doors, Ash Trap Doors, Cast Chimney Thimbles, Brass 

® Thresholds, Andirons, Fire Baskets, Fire Sets, Fire Screens, 

we Spark Guards, Gas Logs, Door Knockers, Sink Brackets, 

®, Sereen Door Hinges, Double Acting Hinges, Cast Iron 

Sash Pulleys, Furnace Pulleys, Stove Pipe Registers, 

&, %, Dampers, Damper Clips, Saw Vises, Door Latches, 

Foot Scrapers, Chest Handles, Flush Rings, 

Harness Hooks, House Numbers, Door Pulls, 

0 Samson Wind Mills, Feed Mills, Alfalfa and 
Ensilage Cutters, Gasoline Engines. 


. ia FEL St) 
oe NCSC Stover Mfg. & 
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Ch a SRS Eng. Co. 
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tee ORG te 747 East Street 
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Asphalt Shingles for Railroad Stations 


As a result of many years’ practical buying experi- 
ence, railroad companies purchase their goods solely on 
an efficiency basis. They want long life building ma- 
terials that give the maximum services for their cost. 
According to the Asphalt Shingle Publicity Bureau, 
Old Colony Building, Chicago, IIll., railroads are ex- 
tensive users of asphalt shingles for the foregoing rea- 
sons. The depot at Wequetonsing, Wis., Fig. 8, is cov- 
ered with asphalt shingles, and no matter how thick the 
burning sparks may fall on the roof, the asphalt shingles 
protect the structure. Another important point is that 
their light weight dispenses with the use of heavy 
joists or rafters, which would be essential if a heavy 


Fig. 8—Asphalt Shingles for Railroad Stations 


roof covering was used. The surfacing of crushed rock 
products, in natural colors, is claimed to shield the shin- 
gles against the wearing effects of time and weather, 
and the colors are said to never fade. 


The Stanley Scrap Book of Garage Hardware 


One of the latest schemes in promoting the sale of 
a manufacturer’s product: is that which has been 
adopted by the Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., 
and which consists in the distribution to the hardware 
trade of a handsome scrad book entitled “What We 
Are Doing to Help You Sell More Stanley Garage 
Hardware.’”’ This book in size measures 10 x 14 in. 
and the frontispiece shows the publications used in 
the promotion of the Stanley garage hardware ad- 
vertising campaign. There are illustrations of 
mounted samples of Stanley garage door holder No. 
1774, one being for counter use and the other for the 
use of traveling salesmen. After this come descrip- 
tions of the new Stanley garage hardware catalog 
for jobbers and hardware dealers, also a special catalog 
for architects, which is now in preparation. A sam- 
ple of the covers of this new catalog is pasted on the 
page facing the description. On the two following 
pages the signs, display cards, etc., furnished to dealers 
are illustrated and described, together with the vari- 
ous folders for distribution by hardware dealers. Sev- 
eral pages are given up to information about the 
various publications used by the company and in- 
cluding, of course, THE BuitpInc AGE. There are 
also a number of pages to which are pasted sample 
advertisements showing the type of material that is 
appearing in various trade and class publications. 


Further Information Regarding Flex-A-Tile Roll 
Shingles 

Supplementing our reference a short time ago to 
the new Flex-A-Tile Roll Shingle which has just been 
placed upon the market by the Heppes Company, 1011 
Kilbourne Avenue, Chicago, Ill. it is interesting to 
state that it is really a regular full size 32-in. wide roll 
of individual asphalt shingles which when placed give 
all the attractive appearance of a high-grade asphalt 
shingle roof combined with the economy of roll roofing, 
inasmuch as the asphalt shingle effect is said to be 
obtained with no greater labor cost than with roll 
roofing. This is something in which the builder and 
roofing contractor are likely to be interested by reason 
of the fact that it is well calculated to appeal to the 
prospective client. Samples of the new Flex-A-Tile 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Try This Aloe Level 


10 DAYS—FREE 


Easy Monthly Payments If You Buy 


Prova ‘re superior quality of the Aloe Convertible Level by testing it. 
out for 10 days. Use it on your every day work laying out buildings, locate, 
ing foundsion piers, leveling up foundations, walls and floors, aligning 


Showing shafting walls, piers, ete., for getting angles, or levels anywhere and the 
Sun-Shade hundred ano cae other things for which you would use a level or transit. Then, if you decide to 
Attachment keep it, you may yay for it in easy monthly payments so small that you will scarcely feel them. 


Aloe Convertible Level 


is more than a mere level. Itis a modified transit permitting double the range of work possible with an 
ordinary architect’s level. Its construction j3 such that sights above or below the horizontal can be taken, 
making it the finest instrument ever offered at anywhere near the price. For taking vertical sights the 
instrument is provided with a special convertible bracket rigidly and permanently attached to the cross- 
bar thus eliminating the extra time that other instruments require for changing the telescope in position 
to take vertical readings. The telescope which is fitted with a permanent axis, rests in the bracket 
se bearings and owing to cur special constructed clips the instrument can be used for leveling while in 
this position if desired, although the bracket clips are easily and quickly released from the telescope axis 
when levels only are to be taken. The telescope is then set in its normal position in the wyes and you have 261 
overcome the old method of attaching and detaching the convertible bracket. ; M4 4 Co T no n i OW 
A. S. ALOE COMPANY, 
625 Olive St., St.Louis, Mo. 


Your Own Time To Pay—No Interes 


Remember, you are under no obligation whatever to keep the Aloe Convertible Level. Wedo not even 
ask you to promise to buy. But you owe it to yourself to see and try it. If it isn’t all you expect you 

‘ about the Aloe Convertible Level and 
complete details of your easy payment 


may return it at our expense. If you do keep it, you will find the small monthly payments easier than | 
a plan, This request in no way obligates me, ; 


paying rent for an instrument—and at the end of a few months you will own it—absolutely. _There’s 
mo red tape about this offer—we ask no embarrassing questions—everything is confidential—we 
eharge nointerest. You have practically your own time to pay. 


Mail Coupon for Descriptive Circular 


‘ Jt explains the Aloe Convertible Level in detail and shows how easily the man without Name (oti. a5 2 et ee 
the training of the engineer or surveyor may secure the same accurate } -sults 23 he expert. i en 
Send your name oncoupon or postal for free copy and full particulars ot our original, unique 


and popular selling plan. : 
A.S. ALOE CO., 625 Olive St, St. Louis, Mo. 


Occupation........ aucceecesesepacvatiat= sem peasesapustecetetaneess 


MOULY sv cesccccasceces</ cecoeunnbocavea: sacereststi oo UAUL icasrescssensecicce 


Other Sargent Quality 5 Ger Cae st ~ No. 53. 
Tools are described in the = ep ae a, 
Sargent Tool Book, a Se oe oe see 

handbook for me- 
chanics sent on ay 


floor and veneer 


application. 


A useful and convenient 
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Black Diamond 
File Works 


ESTABLISHED 1863 INCORPORATED 1895 


TWELVE MEDALS 
of award at International Expositions 


SPECIAL PRIZE 


GOLD MEDAL 
AT ATLANTA, 1895 


Copy of Catalogue will be sent free to any interested file 


user upon application. 


G. & H. Barnett Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Owned and Operated by Nicholson Fiie Company 


tanlen 


‘Touls 
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Stanley “Fifty-Five’” Plane 


This Tool, in addition to being a Beading and Center Beading 
Plane, a Plow, Dado, Rabbet, Filletster, and Match Plane, a Sash 
Plane and a Slitting Plane, is also a superior Moulding Plane, and 
will accommodate cutters of almost any shape and size. In fact, it 
is “A PLANING MILL WITHIN ITSELF.”’ 


The regular equipment sent with the Plane comprises fifty-two 
cutters, all of which are shown in the cut. 


A further line of forty-one cutters is carried in stock. Cutters 
of practically any form can be used in the Plane, which the owner 
can make from blanks or order from sketch. 


We would welcome an opportunity of sending you without charge 
our book ‘‘ ‘55’ Plane and How to Use It.”’ ui , 
You will find it interesting. Address 


STANLEY Rute & LeveL Co. 
New Britain, Conn. U.S.A. 


OCTOBER, 1916 


Roll Shingle can be obtained on application to the com- 
pany at the address stated. 


Modern Lighting Fixtures 


In view of the attention which is being given at the 
present time to modern lighting fixtures for residences 
and other buildings, unusual interest attaches to the 
handsome catalog of 184 pages, relating to goods of 
this character, which has just been issued by the New 
York Gas & Electric Appliance Company, 569 and 571 
Broadway, New York City. The publication is known 
as “Catalog No. 18,” and its contents are copyrighted. 
It illustrates an extensive line of gas, electric and com- 
bination fixtures, brackets, pendants, domes, portables, 
electroliers, indirect and semi-indirect lighting fixtures 
for commercial as well as for residential purposes, elec- 
trical appliances, gas goods, glassware and general sup- 
plies. The catalog measures 11 x 8% in. in size, thus 
permitting the use of a number of illustrations to the 
page. The early portion of the catalog shows exten- 
sive lines of electric showers finished in a great va- 
riety of effects and constituting noticeable features of 
the interior fittings of a room. The line of Craftsman 
wrought-iron fixtures is also a striking feature of the 
catalog. There are several pages showing fixtures 
printed in colors, thus affording the prospective pur- 
chaser an idea of the actual appearance of the finished 
goods. The designs relate to fixtures for gas as well 
as electric lighting, and the assortment shown cannot 
fail to prove exceedingly interesting to prospective pur- 
chasers. At the close of the catalog is an alphabetical 
and a numerical index, thus greatly facilitating refer- 
ence to any design required. 


Specifications for Installation of Stewart Furnaces 


For the purpose of facilitating the installation of 
Stewart furnaces, Fuller & Warren, Troy, N. Y., are 
furnishing specifications and sketch blank which are to 
be filled out by those desiring information as to size, 
style and price of the furnaces for heating a certain 
building, also size and location of warm-air pipes, regis- 
ters, etc. The company points out that the more care 
the person takes in answering the questions enumerated 
and making the sketches the more accurate will be the 
plans submitted. There are two sheets of tracing paper 
for the purpose of making a tracing of the basement 
and second-floor plans, also a page which is to be used 
for making a plan of the first floor, this being drawn 
with squares, each of which represents 1 sq. ft. The 
shape and size of each room are to be clearly indicated, 
also the location of partitions, windows, doors, chim- 
ney, etc. On the last page are shown plans of the base- 
ment, first floor and second floor of a building, with the 
heating and ventilating equipment clearly indicated. 
Messrs. Fuller & Warren state that their heating and 
ventilating department is ready to consult with pro- 
spective clients regarding their problems and proper 
plans and specifications. for the most approved and eco- 
nomical method of heating and ventilating any work 
they may have for it. For such service no charge is 
made. 


The New Speakman-Stratton Mixing Valve 


It is generally recognized that there are few ques- 
tions at the present day which are being given greater 
consideration in the business world than those of effi- 
ciency and standardization. By the business world is 
meant not only manufacturing and selling, but also the 
professional man as well. The architect, for instance, is 
sure to find himself involved by the changes and new 
methods which these questions bring about. His filing 
cabinets are standardized and brought to higher effi- 
ciency for him by the cabinet makers. The materials 
with which he works are standardized. His business in 
all lines in so far as it concerns the material object 
with which he deals is tending in the same direction. 
The present desire to carry standardization and ef- 
ficiency principles into effect is well illustrated by the 
new mixing valve now being placed upon the market 
by the Speakman Supply and Pipe Company, Wilming- 
ton, Del., and a general view of which is presented 
in Fig. 9. It appears that some time ago W. B. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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A Good Mechanic Can Do a Job With 
Any Tool, But — 


—not so well—not so quickly—not so easily 
as he can with a good tool 
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DISSTON SAWS 


are the saws for the good mechanic because a skilled mechanic takes a pride in his 
work and in his tools. It’s a satisfaction to own and work with a Disston Saw. 


Booklet of Sharpening Instructions, Free 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


cn 


A Sensible, Safe Construction 


We've been at your service for the past 
twenty-seven years, and we believe by 
working with architects and contractors 
on thousands of Store Fronts—of prac- 
tically every type—we are competent to 
co-operate with you. ; 

During the wonderful development of Store 
Fronts we’ve never attempted to market a “freak” 
construction — we've “kept both feet on the 
ground,” with the result of a universal confidence 
in our products. 

“ALMETAL” construction is our latest achieve- 
ment. It’s born of experience—practical, simple, 
easy to install, efficient and moderate in price. 

The heavy-gauge copper and the ereosote-dipped 
blocks insure permanency and Safety to glass. 
eran wing ventilation is also well provided 
or. 

If you haven't “ALMETAL” -details on file, 
we'll gladly send a set. A card will do—no obli- 
gation. 


DETROIT SHOW CASE CO. 


(We also make the well-known Petz construction) 


483 W. Fort Street Detroit, Mich. 
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MYERS POWER PUMPS} mis sce: 
It is better and cheaper to =< 

have your own water supply. 

It can easily be done by using 

MYERS POWER PUMPS. 


Every requirement is covered, 


and Myers Pumps operate suc- 
cessfully under extraordinary condi- 
tions. The double machine cut gears 
prevent side strain. Valves have 
individual removable caps. Water- 
ways are Aree, per- . 
mitting a free, cay == 
flow. Tight and loose 4 
pulleys are furnished. SE 
Easy to install, eco- 
nomical to operate and 
satisfactory always. 
Write for catalog showing e’2'sul 
many styles of - MYERS z 
POWER PUMPS for shallow 
and deep wells. 


F.E. MYERS & BRO. Ashland, Ohio 


ASHLAND PUMP AND HAY TOOL WORKS 


C. E. JENNINGS 6ssteers patent 
EXPANSIVE BIT 


SEE THAT BEVEL @& 
ON CAP AND CUTTER Sa» 


‘PAY. [APRIL §, 1690 
DEC. 19, 1905 
and A.B. JENNINGS’ PAT, 

~ \ MARCH 1, 1910 


[CUTTER CANNOT SLIP) 


—SE 


SEE THOSE 
TEETH; 


CUTTER 
CANNOT 


Note Micrometer Screw, by means of which, Cutter can be in- 
stantly adjusted to a Thousandth part of an inch. 


C. E. JENNINGS & CO. ;7?2 71-73 Murray St., N. Y. 


The word “WHALEBONE” before Wall 
Ties means a permanent construction when 
placed. 


Don’t order Wall Ties from your dealer. 
Order Whalebone Wall Ties and get the best. 


ry 


Standard size for solid or veneer walls 7 x %", 
weighing 50 pounds to the thousand. 

If your dealer can’t furnish ‘‘Whalebone,’’ wire us 
at our expense the following: 

(Name of dealer) can’t furnish Whalebone, (Express, 
Freight) (number) boxes. (Your name). 

We wili ship the same day from our factory or from 
the nearest dealer handling the Whalebone and 
guarantee satisfaction in every respect. 


Allegheny Steel Band Co., Sherrer St 


Something For You 


in our Pamphlet 29; viz.: 


Valuable Tables for finding 
size of joist, safe load of 
joist, acauat load on hanger, 
etc., etc. 


Some of these Tables are 
not in print elsewhere. 


The ‘Pamphlet and _ the 
Mounted Model Hanger will 
be mailed on request. 


SOMETHING FOR US. 
We ask your special atten- 
tion to items 5, 6, 7 on page 
5 of the Pamphlet and to 
the matter on pages 23 and 
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Stratton, a Detroit architect, found it necessary to 
specify mixing valves for the use of surgeons in the 
Detroit General Hospital. There were a number of 
mixing valves of American make as well as some of 
foreign design from which a choice could be made; he 
arranged a series of tests to determine which was best 
adapted to the work. There were eight difierent valves, 
three of them foreign made, which were compared as 
to the following requirements: ist, perfect control and 
grading of full range of temperature; 2nd, ease of 
cleaning the fixtures; 3rd, minimum liability of the 
fixtures getting out of order, and 4th, simplicity of parts 
and ease of repairs. The result of this test was the 
evolution of a new design based on the mechanical con- 


Fig. 9—The New Speakman-Stratton Mixing Valve 


struction of the Speakman valve—one of those used 
in the test. It is this new standardized design that is 
now being placed on the market under the name of 
Speakman-Stratton mixing valve. The interior con- 
struction of the valve is very simple, the only working 
parts being the cylindrical mixing chamber and the 
spindles. The latter, with washers, close with the pres- 
sure, while the cylindrical chamber acts as a cam to 
open the discs. The exact regulation or measurement 
of water is insured by the port openings in the cylinder 
traveling across the openings of the water supply. The 
statement is made that the mixing of water is such 
that a thermometer placed in the jet shows a regular 
gradual rise in temperature as the lever handle at- 
tached to the valve is swung. This valve is said to 
mark a decided step in the advance of the standardiza- 
tion of hospital appliances. 


Keystona Flat Finish 


A handsomely printed pamphlet of sixteen pages il- 
lustrated with numerous interior views in colors of 
delicate hue and relating to the merits of Keystona flat 
finish which it. is claimed “goes on like paint, looks like 
wall paper and can be washed if desired,” has been 
issued by the Keystone Varnish Company, 2010 Key- 
stona Building, Brooklyn, N. Y. Within the covers of 
the work the statement is made that Keystona is a 
washable linseed oil paint for all interior painting that 
dries without a gloss. Where this flat finish is used 
the claim is made that walls may be washed and cleaned 
with soap and water just the same as windows and 
floors. It is said to be easy to apply, is germ and vermin 
proof, and retains its color permanently. It can be ap- 
plied over woodwork as a finish, as an under-coating 
for enamel, a ground work for staining, glazing and 
graining, and on metal ceilings, wallpaper, burlap, can- 
vas and galvanized iron. A double page in the center 
of the booklet carries thirty examples in colors of the 
various tints which can be produced. Six of these are 
intended for ceilings, twelve for walls of bed rooms, 
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This Kellastone Stucco Was 
Applied in Freezing Weather 


T’S simply this: that Kellastone is the only 

stucco in existence that can be successfully 
applied in cold, freezing weather with the abso- 
lute assurance that it will not crack, fall or break 
off. Kellastone is immune to expansion and con- 
traction due to temperature changes. Whatever 
the temperature, the perfect result is the same. 
This is because it is mixed with a chemical solu- 
tion, instead of water. 


ELLASTONF, 


= mMPERISHABLE STUCCO 


It is not affected by the normal settling of walls. It 
bonds perfectly with stone, wood, tile, brick or other 
building material. There'll be no cracks or breaks 
around door and window casings. 

Kellastone overcomes normal stresses, defies climate, 
moisture, rain, fire and the lapse of time, and pre- 
serves its new appearance for years. It may be applied 
in all of the finishes obtainable with any other stucco, 


and, in addition, it is the only stucco that can be suc- Kellastone Composition Flooring solves the flooring 
cessfully dry dashed—producing granite and marble problem. It has no seams, cracks or joints, deadens sound and 
effects Wears indefinitely. Superior to concrete, tile, wood or other flooring. 

ellastone A = ee by Se oa Gace Be Lee bie Used in factories, shops, schools, public buildings, homes. 
buildings, hospitals, schools, railroads, and finest homes ee ought to know more about wonderful Kellastone. Write 
everywhere. orn 


The National Kellastone Co., 506 Association Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Aa 
Pete Says: - HERE are some 
“There’s as Much Difference tools that fall down 


in Sharpening Stones asthere on the job, there are _ 


is in Tools.” others that give sery- 
ice—it’s the same with sharpening stones, there are 


some that merely rub the edge on the tool, that fill 
and won't hold their shape and then there are 


Carborundum 
Sharpening Stones 


Clean and quick-cutting, positively uniform and _ they 
won't glaze if properly used. They hold their shape, 
show long life, always ready for work. 


There is nothing harder, sharper or 
faster-cutting than Carborundum 


‘hardware dealer can supply you or order direct 


GCarborundum Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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“KOLESCH” 
TILTING LEVEL 


is designed especially for 
Builders in leveling walls, 
laying out angles, grading 
streets, sewers, drains, 
sidewalks, etc. 


Complete in polished box with plumb $57 


bob, adjusting pins, metal trivet, book 
of instructions, and tripod. 


You can save its cost on a single 
job by avoiding expensive mistakes 


Kolesch & Co., a 


138 Fulton St. 
NEW YORK 


Make a buying as well 
as a building profit 


Order now your lumber for late Fall and early 
Spring jobs. The H-L-F low off-season price on quality 
lumber, direct to you, will mean hundreds of dollars lumber 
saved—hundreds of dollars extra profit. Send material bills 
_for prices. Send 10 cents for $1.00 Plan Book; 4 cents for 
Barn Book. Millwork catalog free. Write quick. 


Hewitt-Lea-Funck Co. 
1559 H-L-F Building Sumner, Wash. 


FOUR NAILS at PRICE OF ONE 
When You Buy Them 


ONE NAIL in place*of FOUR 
When You Drive Them 


rede SIMPLEX store 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


ROOFING NAILS 


BECAUSE the Simplex has four times 
the head area of an ordinary roofing 
nail—hence four times the holding power, 
as head area is the all-important point in laying 
repared roofing or sheathing papers. ; 


Jemand Simplex Nails from your hardware dealer. 
Jon’t buy prepared roofing unless Simplex Nails 
ry <re packed in the rolls). FREE samples sent on 
V receipt of request accompanied by dealer’s name. 


H. B. Sherman Mfg. Co., Battle"Creek, Mich. 


ALL-STEEL 
MITRE BOX 


Unbreakable 


Many Special 
Features 


Circular Free 
to You 


Goodell - Pratt 
Company 


Greenfield Mass., U.S. A. 
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and twelve for walls of dining rooms, libraries, halls, 
stairways, etc. . 


Folder Illustrating Smith Mixerette Concrete Mixer 


The T. L. Smith Company, 3120-X Hadley Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis., has just gotten out an attractive 
Smith Mixerette—the smallest of the line of Smith 
concrete mixers. This machine has a capacity of 3 cu. 
ft. of mixed concrete per batch, or approximately 5 cu. 
folder illustrating all possible combinations of the 
yd. of mixed concrete per hour. The possible combina- 
tions of the machine include the Mixerette equipped 
with either power charger, gated batch hopper or 16-in. 
low-charging platform; also the Mixerette with hoist 
mounted on truck between engine and mixer drum. This 
last combination is referred to as a most excellent little 
rig for either the building-contractor for hoisting his 
concrete, brick, mortar, etc., or for the silo builder in 
erecting silos. 


Kahn Road Book 


The Trussed Concrete Steel Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, is sending out an attractively printed and illus- 
trated publication of 128 pages, entitled “Kahn Road 
Book.” It is devoted to concrete roads and pavements, 
and refers to Kahn mesh for reinforcement, Kahn armor 
plates for joints, curb bars and edge protectors, etc., etc 
The illustrations are numerous, consisting for the most 
part of halftone engravings. 


The Fine Art of Enameling 


An interesting book which deals with the art of enam- 
eling has recently been published by the Kohler Com- 


’ pany of Kohler, Wis. Few people have any idea of the 


process of enameling the iron castings of bath tubs, lav- 
atories and sinks, and fewer still 
know anything about the history 
of enameling. 

This interesting book, entitled 
“Kohler of Kohler,” traces briefly 
the progress of enameling from 
the time of the early Phoenicians 
down to the present perfected 
method employed in the great 
Kohler plant. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated, the color plates 
showing the construction of a 
bath tub from the time the pig 
iron is lifted by the electric mag- 
net, through the various stages of its completion until it 
is ready for shipment. To anyone who has never been 
in such a factory as that of the Kohler Company the de- 
scription and illustrations of the casting, enameling, etc., 
will be most interesting. Those, too, who are informed 
concerning the art of enameling will find the book well 
worthy of perusai. In addition to the interesting story 
of the development of enameling the book contains a 
comprehensive catalog of Kohler products. It is sent 
free to those who write for it. 


TRADE NOTES 


Federal trucks played a conspicuous part in the recent 
mobilization of the various National Guard units 
throughout the country. In New York City, for in- 
stance, the Seventh Regiment was presented with nine 
Federal trucks, purchased by the veterans of the regi- 
ment. The trucks were used to deliver transport army 
stores and equipment from the armory to Jersey City. 


H. W. Johns-Manville Co., with Minneapolis office at 
18 Eighth Street, South, made an exhibit of asbestos 
products at the recent annual convention held in that 
city by the National Association of Stationary En- 
gineers. 


The usual quota of interesting information relative 
to products manufactured by the Richards-Wilcox Mfg. 
Co., Aurora, IIll., is contained in the September issue 
of Doorways. In addition, there is a clever editorial 
on “The Honor Standard—Reputation,” which states 
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Contractors, Builders, Carpenters! 


Why shouldn’t you get the profit on Ready-Cut Houses erected in 
your locality? Permanent Ready-Cut Houses are growing in popu- 
larity all the time. More and more people are buying them. There 
are 10 persons in every locality who would be interested in a Ready- 
Cut House to one who might build a-house. You might as well get 
the profit. If you don’t, some mail order house will. 


lL have a very special proposition to offer to you. Will you write? 


E. R. MORRIS, 1321 Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


i 
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Grimm’s Galvanized Corrugated Wire Lathing 
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requires no furring on account of the V-shaped corruga- 
tions which are imbedded at intervals of seven inches. 

This feature alone is worth considering but that’s not 
all. It WILL NOT RUST as it is heavily galvanized with 
the finest grade of Western Spelter and is much easier 
to handle and will conform to irregular curves much bet- 
ter than any other form of metal or wood lath. 

Walls or ceilings plastered on this lathing WILL NOT 
CRACK OR DROP OFF, owing to its great keying qual- 
ities, which we will explain if you will drop us a card 
asking for our booklet’ No. 61 and samples. 

We also manufacture Greening’s Patent Trussed Steel 
Wire Lathing, ‘‘Buffalo’’ Crimped Wire Concrete Reinforc- 
ing, “Buffalo” Wire Cloth of all kinds and Wire and 
Artistic Metal Work for all purposes. DROP US A LINE 
AT ONCE and ask for Catalog 8-H. 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO. 


**Note the V’’ (Formerly Scheeler’s Sons) 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY, 446 TERRACE, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Pat. Applied for ) 
ee a Branch Office and Warehouse, 9-11 South 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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YANKEE 
No. 135 


4 


Send for the 
YANKEE Book 
A Postal 
Brings It 


Fal 


a er! 


A NEW “YANKEE” TOOL for smaller screws. A quick and 
convenient driver for carpenters, cabinet makers, electricians and 
all mechanics who frequently have a large number of small screws 
to drive. The spring in the handle drives it back quickly for the 
next thrust and holds it extended, making it a very excellent tool 
for overhead work or in tight places where other screw drivers 
will not reach, Your dealer will supply you. 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO. 


aii 


YANKEE 
No. 135 


f 


Send for the 
YANKEE Book 
: A Postal 
Brings It 


Lehigh Avenue 


THE “FORSTNER” smixc AUGER BIT 
BORES ANY ARC OF A CIRCLE 


As it is guided by its circular rim instead of its center, and 
can be guided in any direction. 


SSEP 225747 
FEB 23 96." 


Unequalled for fine carpenter, cabinet and pattern work, Specially 


adapted for hard wood working and against difficult grain and 
knots. Special prices in full sets. 


THE PROGRESSIVE MFG. CO., Torrington, Conn. 
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Something New! 


This new convertible level 
is a big improvement over 
the old style instrument 
with detachable standards. 
Can be converted into tran- 
sit while you count ten. Not 
only saves time but cuts out 
confusing adjustments. Most 
compact, durable and accu- 
rate convertible level on 
market today. Write now 
for detailed description, 
price, etc., and get posted on 
this up-to-date instrument 
for up-to-date contractors. 


421 E. Water St. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Pullman 


No. 2020 


DAVID WHITE CO., (Inc. 


stex, Unit Sash Balances 


fe Noiseless 


Is the word that describes the opera- 
tion of the Pullman Unit Sash Bal- 
ance. All parts are in the casing— 
nothing can rub or interfere with the 
spring action. There is nothing to 
squeak, rattle, bang or stick. Once 
installed and it will never require con- 
tractors’, builders’ or architects’ at- 


tention. There is in every Pullman 
Sash Balance satisfaction for owner 
and builder alike. 
years. 


Guaranteed for 10 


Our catalog with blue print gives 


full particulars. May we send one? 


8 Industrial Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Pullman Mfg. Co., 


Thomas Morton 


245 Centre Street 
NEW YORK 


Copper Cable 
Steel Cable 
Champion Metal 
Steel Champion 


SASH CHAINS 


CHAINS 


For Suspending Heavy Doors 
Gates, Etc 


All of SUPERIOR QUALITY 
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COPPER CABLE SASH CHAIN 
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CALDWELL SASH BALANCES 
UNIFORM MORTISES 


For use ‘n all classes of 
new work 


Box frames unnece-sary 


Mortises cut at mill reduce cost 
of installing. Counterbalance 
sashes at any given point. They 
outwear ordinary weights and 
cords. Unaffected by atmos- 
pheric conditions. 


<3} Cheapest method for moderniz- 
ing old windows, as alterations 
in sashes and frames are not 
necessary. Sashes should be 


ighed before ordering. 
. Patent Pending tet pg = 


Write for circular 


Caldwell Mfs. Co., 5 Jones St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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very strongly the advisability of buying only products 
of known reputation and value. 


Richard W. Proctor, son of the proprietor of Buck 
Brothers, edge tool manufacturers, Millbury, Mass., 
died at his, father’s summer home at Falmouth Heights, 
Mass., on Aug. 20 after a brief illness: Mr. Proctor 
associated himself with his father about eleven years 
ago and had advanced by strict attention to business 
to be superintendent and manager. He was well known 
to the hardware trade, especially in New York City, 
where he visited several times a year. 


The sixth anniversary of the Federal Motor Truck 
Company was announced in the last issue of the Fed- 
eral Traffic News. This publication is mailed free to 
any contracting builder interested in motor trucks. The 
striking feature of this publication is the rotogravure 
section, which appears as an insert in this issue. This 
is said to be the first rotogravure section ever published 
by any truck company. It is a pictoral section, showing 
fifty or sixty Federal trucks in action, typical scenes, 
such as one would see in the supplement of his Sunday 
newspaper. 


Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa., and with 
Minneapolis office at 427 Washington Avenue, North, 
made a display of Ambler asbestos roll fiber felt at the 
recent convention of the National Association of Sta- 
tionary Engineers held in Minneapolis. ; 


John A. Berger, one of the founders of the Berger 
Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio, maker of sheet metal 
building products, died Sept. 8 at the age of 69 years. 
He retired from actual business several years ago. 


The many merits of oak flooring are set forth in an 
attractive folder being sent out by the Oak Flooring 
Bureau, 1349 Conway Bldg., Chicago, Ill. An interest- 
ing testimonial as to the added value of oak over an 
inferior flooring is given in the statement that of two 
sister houses, side by side in Chicago, the one with oak 
flooring sold for $2,000 more than the other. 


Elimination of friction in the bearings of a motor 
vehicle is very important, and the contractor or builder 
who uses one in connection with his business will there- 
fore be interested in the following item taken from 
Graphite. Hauling hot asphalt is not an easy job 
even for a five-ton truck, and for about a year a fleet 
of fourteen such trucks averaged one broken wheel 
bearing per week. In September, 1914, it was decided 
to use Dixon’s graphite, made by the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J., mixed with 
grease. Since that. time it is said that not one broken 
bearing has been reported, which is an excellent testi- 
monial of the value of this lubricant. 


The International Roofing Mfg. Company, 5301 South 
Western Avenue, Chicago, Ill., will erect a one-story 
warehouse, 66 x 200 ft., to be built of combination tile 
and concrete slabs. Trusses made by McKeown Bros., 
of Chicago, will be used and the roof covered with pre- 
pared roofing. The cost will be about $16,000 and bids 
are being received by Engineer N. Ronneberg and Ar- 
chitect R. G. Pierce, Otis Building, Chicago, IIl. 


The Wheeling Corrugating Company, Wheeling, W. 
Va., is preparing plans for a large garage in Chicago to 
be built next to its new plant at Campbell and Arthing- 
ton Streets. The garage will contain the latest equip- 
ment for the handling of industrial automobile ship- 
ping. It will accommodate some of the largest built 
trucks and is entirely in keeping with the rapidly grow- 
ing business of the company’s Chicago branch. The 
building will cost $50,000 and is designed by Paul Ger- 
hardt, architect, Chicago, Ill. 


The Pecora Paint Co., Fifth and Venango Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa., is sending out a series of pamphlets 
of interest to the builder, and entitled “Pecora Mortar 
Stains,” “Pecora Blue Black Cement Stain,” “Pecora 
Calking and Elastic Glazing Compound,” and “Pecora 
Weathertite Elastic Cement.” The last named booklet 
is especially interesting to the practical builder as it 
describes various unusual tests to which “Pecora Ce- 
ment” has been subjected. 
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Ives Patent Window Stop 
Adjuster 


Prevents Drafts, Dust and Window Rattling 


EAVY BED 


PATENTED 
The only stop adjuster made from one piece of 
metal with solid ribs and heavy bed thaz will not 
cup or turn in tightening the screw. 


Descriptive circular mailed on application 


THE H. B. IVES CO. 


Manufacturers of Builders’ Hardware 
NEW HAVEN CONN., U. S. A. 


“‘Stucco Coated frame residence’’ from July Building 
Hardway, architect. 


Age. Geo. J. 


“The shingles of the roof were dipped 10” in Cabot’s 
Shingle Stain before being laid, and they were given a 
brush coat when the house was finished. The stucco 
finish received two coats of Cabot’s Stucco Stain.’’ 
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Made of extra quality stock, carefully inspected 
and guaranteed free from the imperfections of 
braid and finish which destroy common cords 
so quickly. The Spots on the Cord, in 
any color, are our trade mark, 
used only with this extra 
quality. 

Samples and full informa- 
tion gladly sent. 


Samson Cordage Works 
Boston, Mass. 
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r. Contractor, 
build up a 
profitable 

business this Winter 
laying and finishing 
our Fine Hardwood 
Flooring. 


SPECIALBLOCK 


TSORING You will find many 


houses in your town 
which need new 
floors, and the time 
to put them in is 
when the cold 
weather prevents 
outside work. 


No special experi- 
enceis required. Our 
books give you full 
information about 
the flooring and 
how to lay it. Our 
Service Department 
helps you get the 
orders. 


Why not learn more 
about this money- 
making side-line 
now? Write today 
for our Special 
Agency Plan. 
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The Interior Hardwood Co. 


1332 Beecher Street Indianapolis, Indiana 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


They have been the standard for more than twenty-five 
years, and are specified by nine-tenths of the architects, 
who know them from experience. Their colors are soft, 
rich and beautiful, and guaranteed fast. Their vehicle is 
Creosote, which thoroughly preserves the wood, and they 
contain no kerosene or other cheapener. Why experiment 
with unknown stains, when you are sure of Cabot’s? 


Cabot’s Stucco Stains 


are the only artistic cement finishes. They give soft, 
natural coloring effects, without covering the surface with 
a painty coating. They are also cheaper than coatings 
and easier to apply, and they cannot crack or peel. 


You can get Cabot’s goods all over the country. 
Send for samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. 
Manufacturing Chemists BOSTON, MASS. 
1133 Broadway, New York. 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 


Cabot’s Brick Stains, ‘‘Quilt’? Conservo Wood Preservative, Damp- 
proofing, etc. 
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siding 


Section of Outside Wall of House, Showing Wool 
Between Studding. 


Mineral Wool for Building 


Mineral Wool has superseded all other materials 
used for similar building purposes because it does “a 
great work at little expense.” A house lined with 

ineral Wool has an indestructible, fire-proof and 
vermin-proof guard; it protects the entire household. 
In the winter time it keeps the cold air out, facilitating 
proper heating and economy in fuel. In the summer it 
keeps the heat out. 

This material, being of fibrous, inelastic composition, 
acts as a deadener and muffles all sound. It is con- 
sidered the best insulator material on the market, mak- 
ing it a perfect refrigerating machine. 

Mineral Wool makes life-long friends of all its users. 
If you are skeptical as to its power, let us demonstrate. 
We can prove all claims. Write us to-day. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co. 


280 Madison Ave., New York 


(Cor. 40th St.) 
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Section of Sound-Proof and Fire-Proof Partition. 
Can be used for outside walls also. 
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FRONT VIEW OF THE HORSE BARN ON EDELLYN FARM NEAR WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


A GROUP OF MODERN FARM BUILDINGS 


THE ARCHITECTURE, CONVENIENCE, LIGHTING AND 
SANITATION ARE FEATURES OF THESE STRUCTURES 


to design and erect a number of buildings for 

farm use finds it necessary to include many 
important points from the standpoint of construc- 
tion and grouping, with due consideration to the 
landscape architecture. Modern practice is to ar- 
range buildings convenient to each other and far 
enough apart to prevent the spread of fire, in which 
connection prevailing winds are considered. The 
structures utilized for housing live stock are de- 
signed and located with reference to feed supply, 
while capacity for present needs and the possibility 
of future expansion are matters which call for 
an intelligent analysis of the general situation. 
Sanitary construction, with adequate provisions for 
lighting and ventilation, are most essential, for 
clean buildings and plenty of sunshine and air 
mean healthy stock. Water supply and drainage 
are factors which cannot be overlooked, while the 
question of electric lighting for all buildings is 
made possible by inexpensive equipment, especially 


Te contractor and builder who is called upon 


suitable for farm use. Not every farmer is able to 
afford buildings of concrete or tile, but the cost of 
farm improvements may be kept within a reason- 
able figure where a substantial and harmonious 
combination of wood and fireproof materials is 
carried out. 

An excellent example of a modern farm where 
all of the foregoing features have been incor- 
porated is found in Edellyn Farm, near Waukegan, 
Ill. Each building is designed in accordance with 
its present and future requirements, and exposures 
are such that prevailing winds and the individual 
needs of the structure are carefully considered. 
The result is a grouping that is compact and of 
exceptionally pleasing appearance. The accom- 
panying farm plan shows the location of the vari- 
ous buildings and their proximity to each other, 
while the photographic reproductions demonstrate 
that there is a distinct similarity in the architec- 
tural treatment. sade 

Generally speaking, the construction throughout is 
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LEFT TO RIGHT—HoRSE BARN, GARAGE, MACHINERY AND 
TooL SHED at LEFT or SILO, CATTLE FEEDING BARN AND 
*PIGGERY. POULTRY Housge Is HIDDEN BY’ THE TREES 
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free from unnecessary posts and structural mem- 
bers that would tend to interfere with the con- 
venient and economical handling*of farm products 
and stock. All roofs and walls of buildings are 
shingled, the former being dipped a dark shade of 
green and the latter finished in white, a combina- 
tion which is harmonious and effective. The roof 
lines are enhanced by the dormer windows and red 
brick chimneys, while the doubling of every fifth 
course of shingles and extension of all rafters at 
the eaves demonstrate the thought which was given 
to the architecture throughout. All roof shingles 


4. Ma- 
Cattle 


3. Poultry House. 

GmCornw@nibs mai. 
Feeding Barn. 8. Silo. 9. Piggery. 10. Feed Floor, 
11. Garage. 12. Horse Barn. 13. Feeding Barn. 14. 
Extra Box Stalls. 15, 16, 17, 18. Yards. 19. Pump House. 


‘BLOCK PLAN OF THE FARM BUILDINGS 


2. Creamery. 
5. Wagon Shed. 


1. Farmhouse. 
chinery Shed. 


are exposed 5 in. to the weather and wall shingles 
11 in. to the weather. Concrete is used exclusively 
for footings and mostly for floors, though in some 
instances creosoted blocks and clay floors have been 
considered more desirable for the conditions under 
which they are used. 

The group consists of a horse barn with a feed- 
ing shed running at right angles, cattle feeding 
barn with adjacent silo and tank, piggery, poultry 
house, a combination implement and wagon shed 
and corn crib, milk house, pump house, garage and 
farm house. Hay mows are provided over the 
horse barn, feeding shed and cattle-feeding barn, 
while the latter has also a weighing room. 

The farm house is to be found at the extreme 
west end of the group, but a few steps from the 
milk house and a short distance from the poultry 
house, both buildings being very convenient to the 


THE ABOVE IS A SOUTH VIEW OF THE HORSE BARN AND 
Cott SHED. AT THE EXTREME RIGHT IS THE GARAGE 


residence. The implement and wagon shed lies to 
the northeast of the poultry house and is directly 
in line with the end of the cattle-feeding barn on 


the northeast corner. .At the south end of the lat- 


ter is a silo and tank, the barn opening to a large 
concrete yard on the east side. The piggery is 
20 yds. east of the silo and faces south, the runs 
and feed floor extending in this direction. The 
garage occupies the southeast corner of the group, 
to the west of which is the horse barn and feeding 
shed, with yards, as shown. The pump house is 
between the residence and the horse barn but 
nearer the latter and has a door on its west side. 
On the north side of the horse barn are two addi- 
tional box stalls connecting with individual yards. 


DETAILS OF THE HORSE BARN 


The horse barn has a standard width of 36 ft. 
and is 80 ft. long, the height from the finished floor 
to the ridge being 88 ft. The building has three 
entrances, two at either end for the stock and a 
canopied entrance on the west front, giving access 
to a passage with rooms on either side. The first 
floor presents an arrangement of two rows of 
stalls, running lengthwise of the barn, a feature 
which enables the two rows to be attended at once 
in caring for the stock. On the east side are five 
box stalls, equipped with sliding doors off the alley 
and half doors to the yard. On the opposite side 
are two groups of five single stalls, without doors. 
The box stalls are 12 ft. square and the single stalls 
9 ft. long and 5 ft. wide, with 5 ft. partitions 6 in. 
thick throughout. Each stall is equipped with a 
16 x 24-in. feed box, 8 in. deep. Each stall has 
a large window installed near the partition at a 
convenient height, opening inward. 

The floor plan includes a 10 x 12 ft. harness 
room, equipped with brackets for harnesses on 
three sides, and also a sink. A concrete watering 
trough, 4 ft. long and 2 ft. wide, rests on concrete 
slabs 18 in. from the floor. In the northeast cor- 
ner is a feed room, with sliding door having three 
chutes from the second floor, a passage between 
this room and the end box stall leading to the 
feeding shed. This shed is 26 ft. wide and runs 
to the east for a distance of 57 ft., feed troughs 
and a concrete watering trough being built as 
shown on the accompanying drawings. The shed 
has two openings to the south, communicating with 
the yard back of the box stalls. The first-floor plan 
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also provides an 8 x 10 ft. office, a small toilet room, 
a large help room with a closet and a separate 
large general closet. Living quarters are well 
lighted and stoves are provided for use in the 
colder months, proper connections being made with 
the chimneys which extend through the west roof 
on either side of the dormer. 

A narrow stairway beside the harness room leads 
to the second floor. At the top of the stairs is 
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the first floor are two large bins.. The hay mow 
over the feeding shed runs at right angles to the 
barn mow, each mow being equipped with a track 
and hay carrier which terminates at the ends of 
the buildings over hay doors. A trap door is pro- 
vided near the bins so that hay may be dropped to 
the first floor. 

The foundation walls are of concrete 12 in. thick 
at the base and are tapered to 8 in. at the top, 
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First Floor Plan of Horse Barn on Edellyn Farm—Scale 1/16 Ib els 


a room lighted by the dormer windows, the chim- 
neys running exposed at this point on their way 
’ through the roof. The entire second floor houses 
the hay mow, while directly over the feed room on 


to the Foot 


the walls extending to a height of 18 in. above 
grade. Outside walls are 8 in. thick throughout. 
The alley running the length of the barn is topped 
off with creosoted blocks, while the floors in the 
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harness and feed rooms are of concrete. The box 
stalls have clay floors while those in the single stalls 
are covered with 2-in. planks. Floor drains are 
provided where necessary and wastes discharged 
from the building through 6-in. tile drains. 

The construction represents a popular system of 
plank framing, a type of work which is simple and 
offers a maximum of mow space, and is economi- 
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beams of the same material are provided for each 
set of rafters. Double plates are provided on top 
of the studding and %4-in. tie rods strung to the 
girders. Every fifth rafter is braced with a 2 x 6 
on either side of the rafter, 14 ft. lengths being 
securely nailed to the rafters and studs. At points 
shown on the sectional drawing of the barn fram- 
ing the brace is reinforced by short lengths of 
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Vertical Cross Section of Horse Barn and Partial Elevation of Feeding Shed—Scale 1/16 In. to the Foot 


cal in the use of building materials. On top of the 
concrete walls are double 2 x 6-in. plates, securely 
bolted in place by half-inch bolts spaced 5 ft. 
apart. The studding and sills are 2 x 6 in., the 
latter being doubled. On the first floor are 6 x 
6-in. posts at the end of each stall partition, sup- 
porting 8 x 12-in. girders, on top of which are 
2 x 10-in. floor joists spaced 2 ft. on centers 
throughout the length of the barn. The rafters 
sare 2 x 6 in. spaced 20 in. on centers and collar 


2 x 6’s, one piece being inserted between the two- 
14-ft. lengths and securely nailed to the rafter 
and main brace. The studs are covered with drop 
siding and the rafters with regular roof sheathing, 
the joints of the latter being broken. The hay 
mow floor is finished with %-in. dressed and 
matched boards. 

The cattle-feeding barn is practically the same 
size as the horse barn and of the same shape, being 
32 ft. wide, 81 ft. 4 in. long and 34 ft. high. The 
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HAY MOW OVER HORSE FEEDING SHED 


same type of framing has been adopted as in the 
horse barn with some exceptions in connection with 
the material used for structural members. . The 
drawings show an entirely different first-floor plan, 
windows being provided only on the west side, or 
front, and the south side of the building. 
Practically the entire first floor is of the open- 
type feed barn, communicating on the east side 
with a large concrete yard through six large open- 
ings without doors. Two sides of the barn are 
equipped with feed troughs which are filled from 
the second floor through openings near the walls. 
The barn communicates with a weighing room 
which is centrally located and extends to the west 
of the main building. Between the barn and the 
weighing room are two sliding doors. The weigh- 
ing room also has two large hinged doors on its 
north and south sides and a door of ordinary 


CATTLE 


FEEDING BARN AND SILO WITH PIGGERY SEEN AT 
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dimensions on the west front, where the scale is 
operated. At the south end of the building off the 
open shed is a sliding door leading to a section 
housing two feed rooms and an alley through the 
silo. The feed room in the southwest corner ac- 
commodates three stanchions, the room being well 
lighted by four windows, two on each wall. A 
stairway opposite the stanchions leads to the hay 
mow. Adjacent to the building on its south end 
is a 180-ton silo built of hollow tile, with a 10,000 
gal. tank on top. 

The first floor throughout the building is of 
concrete, the only exception to this rule being in 
the feed room back of the stanchions where the 
cattle stand on creosoted blocks. At this point a 
concrete gulley has been built, 14 in. wide and 6 in. 
deep and pitched to a floor drain. The floor rests 
on a 4-in. bed of cinders and the proportions of 
concrete are 1:3:5, consisting of one part Atlas 
Portland cement, three parts washed torpedo sand 
and five parts washed gravel. The footings and 
walls are of concrete 12 in. thick, the walls being 
tapered to a height of 18 in. above grade. 

The second floor is partially supported by five 
posts lining the center of the barn and a like num- 
ber on the east side, which take the place of the 
wall. The footings for the posts are of concrete, 
24 in. square, and rise above grade 18 in. to dimen- 
sions of 12 x 12 in. The posts are 8 x 8 in., se- 
cured to the footings by %4-in. dowel pins 6 in. 
long. On top of the posts and beneath the girders 
are 8 x 8 x 30 in. caps, the girders being 8 x 12 in. 
The floor joists are 2 x 10 in. spaced 20 in. on 
centers. The collar beams, studs, sills, rafters, 
braces and plates are all 2 x 6 in., the rafters being 
spaced 24 in. on centers with collar beams for every 
set of rafters. The second floor is double, with a 
good grade of paper between, the top flooring con- 
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sisting of 7%-in. dressed and matched material. 
At the north end of the hay mow isa 5 x7 ft. hay 
door opening, the track for the carrier running the 
length of the barn at the ridge. 

For the silo a concrete foundation 6 ft. deep is 
provided with 24-in. footings, a 12-in. wall being 
carried 2 ft. above grade and 6-in. tile set in the 
center of the wall. At the feed alley openings 2 ft. 
wide are provided to the top of the silo. The silo 


is 14 ft. in diameter and 44 ft. high to the water 
tank, the tile exterior continuing to a height of 20 
ft. to house a concrete tank 10 ft. in diameter and 
16 ft. high. The roof of the tank has a dormer 
facing south, all of which is shingled. 

The floor of the tank is of reinforced concrete 
There are four concrete beams, 12 x 


throughout. 
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The implement and wagon shed is a combina- 
tion structure designed to accommodate all farm 
equipment, with the exception of a thrashing ma- 
chine and wagons, while a section has been re- 
served for a corn crib. As shown in the picture, 
the wagon shed is open and built without doors 
while the machinery shed is equipped with two 
sliding doors. The building is 76 ft. long, divided 
into two sheds of equal dimensions, the corn crib 
occupying a space back of the wagon shed, meas- 
uring 6 x 38 ft., and having doors at each end. 
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Floor Plan of Cattle Feeding Barn and Silo—Scale 1/16 In, to the Foot 


DETAILS OF TANK IN TOP OF SILO AND PLAN OF CATTLE BARN 


{6 in., and 6-in. floor slabs are reinforced with 
3g-in. square twist rods laid 8 in. on centers in 
both directions. The reinforcing work required 
%4-in. twist rods of various lengths, viz., eight 16 
ft. 2 in. long, four 14 ft. 1 in. long, four 14 ft. 7 in. 
long, in addition to 730 lineal feet of rods for stir- 
rups and floor reinforcing work. All rods were 
bent into shape on the job according to the details 
shown in the accompanying drawings. 


Windows are installed on either side of the build- 
ing 6 ft. above ground, the dormers being orna- 
mental rather than useful, as they are boarded up. 

The shed rests on a concrete foundation and the 
walls are 2 ft. above grade. The posts at the front 
of the wagon shed are 8 x 8 in., resting on con- 
crete footings with a 10 x 22 in. base and a 10- 
in. square top. The posts are topped with 8 x 10 
in. caps, the studding 2 x 6 in., placed 2 ft. on 
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centers and 18 in. on centers in the corn crib. The 
outside studding of the crib is covered with 1 x 5’s 
beveled, with wire on the cross pieces and the par- 
tition covered with 1 x 5’s square, with wire on the 
uprights under the cross pieces. All rafters are 2 
by 2 in., placed 2 ft. on centers with 2 x 6-in. collar 
beams for every rafter. 
Particular attention has been paid to the de- 
sign and construction of the poultry house, in view 
of the fact that the stock is housed the year around. 
Here we find an exceptionally fine type of modern 
building with a south frontage, thus affording a 
maximum amount of light throughout the day. 
The proportion of glass surface to wall surface on 
this side is unusually large, and the provisions are 
sufficient to light all corners of the building. The 
poultry house is 16 ft. wide, 48 ft. long and 10 ft. 
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for cleaning the dropping board. Partitions are 
provided between the pens and covered with stan- 
dard poultry netting which is stapled to wooden 
upright posts. 

A feed bin in the alley has six compartments of 
equal dimensions. The bin is 12 ft. long and 14 in. 
wide with a hinged cover, each compartment being 
14 in. wide, 24 in. long and 24 in. deep. 

Each pen has a 40 ft. dirt run with a door at 
the south end 5 ft. 6 in. high and 8 ft. 9 in. wide, 
high screens being built between the runs. 

The poultry house has concrete footings 12 in. 
at the base and 8 in. at the top. Foundation walls 
are 2 ft. above grade and the concrete floor is 6 
in. thick. The studs and rafters are 2 x 4-in., 
spaced 16 in. on centers and covered with 1 x 6-in. 
boards. Supporting posts are provided down the 
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6 in. high, arranged with four scratching pens com- 
plete with roosts and nests except in the east pen, 
which is open. A 4-ft. alley runs the length of the 
building back of the pens and has a door at each 
end. There are two tiers of sixteen windows, ar- 
ranged in groups of four to each pen, one tier about 
2 ft. above grade and the other above the roof of 
the pens. Each scratching pen is therefore lighted 
by four windows covered with poultry netting, 
muslin screens being also provided to keep out di- 
rect drafts. Small doors at the ground level are 
provided to the runs and between the pens, while 
there is also a door from the alley to each scratch- 
ing pen. 

There is a total of sixty nests, each pen having 
two tiers of ten nests. The nests are accessible 
from the alley for gathering eggs, each group of 
five nests having a door hinged at the bottom and 
a catch at the top. On top of the nests are the 
roosts, which are hinged so that they may be lifted 


center of the building of 4 x 4-in. material, rest- 
ing on 10 x 10-in. concrete footings. The doors at 
each end of the alley are 1%4 in. thick, of four- 
paneled stock, having dimensions Of Site Xe tio 
in. The feed bin is built of 1 x 6-in. planks, 12 ft. 
lengths being used for the front of the bin and 
the hinged cover. 

In the construction of the runs, 4 x 4-in. posts 
are spaced 7 ft. apart the length of the runs and 
1 x 4’s midway between the posts. The baseboards 
are 1 x 6 in., securely nailed to every upright, the 
top members being 2 x 4’s in 14 ft. lengths for the 
sides and 12 ft. lengths for the ends. The entire 
framework is covered with standard poultry net- 
ting, as are the door frames at the end of the 
runs, the latter being built of 81146¢x%12- in: stock; 
hinged to swing outward. 

From the standpoint of construction and light- 
ing, the piggery is practically a duplicate of the 
poultry house, the difference being in the arrange- 
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ment of the pens and the windows lighting them. 
Windows are provided on three sides of the build- 


ing, the majority on the 
two large windows with 
six divisions, the end 
pens being also lighted 
by the same number of 
windows on the east and 
west sides. Above the 
roof of the pens is a tier 
of twelve windows in six 
groups of two. The 
building is 50 ft. long 
and about 30 ft. wide, 
with runs to the south of 
60 ft. and a 30 x 60-ft. 
feed floor on the south- 
east corner. The lower 
tier of windows provides 
for an individual control 
while the upper tier is 
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south side. Each pen has 


The Pump House with Horse Barn in the Background 
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Plan of Wagon Shed an 
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operated as a 
whole over a 
pulley, the bot- 
tom windows 
opening inward 
for a distance of 
13 in. being 
equipped with 
hinges at the 
bottom and a 
catch at the top. 

A 4-ft. alley 
runs the full 
length of the 
piggery down 
the center, on 
either side of 
which are the 
péenscOn tire 
south side of 
the alley are six 


pens of equal dimensions, while the opposite side has 


three single pens, one 


accommodating a cauldron and feed bin. 
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rangement of the pens is such that either side can 
be converted into one large pen, or any number up 
to. six,: as desired. 


This feature is made possible 


by slots in the concrete 
walls, into which boards 
are dropped to form 
partitions. The average 
pen measures 12 ft. long 
and approximately 9 ft. 
wide, so four 12-in. 
boards laid edge to edge 
in the slots are sufficient 
to make a 4-ft. parti- 
tion. Each pen has a 27 
x 32-in. hinged door off 
the aisle, opening in- 
ward, so that the pigs 
cannot get out. 

The floors of the pens 
are haif concrete and 
half creosoted blocks, the 
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General View of Implement and Wagon Shed 


DETAILS OF CORN CRIB AND WAGON SHED 


double pen and a section 
The ar- 


Vertical Cross Section of Corn Crib and Wagon Shed 


concrete section 
having a con- 
crete feed 
trough, the 
block floor being 
on the run side. 
Each pen has a 
trough 6 ft. 
long, 20 in. wide 
and 9 in. deep, 
the inside of the 
trough being 
semi-circular in 
shape, of 15-in. 
diameter and 8 
in. deep. The 
trough is made 
into four com- 
partments by 34- 
in. twisted rods 
16 in. long, run- 


ning the width of the trough and imbedded in the 
concrete at each side. All troughs are fed from the 
alley, and are hidden by a door 6 ft. long and 4 ft. 
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wide, hinged at the top and opening at the trough, a 
large bolt at the bottom preventing the hogs from 
pushing their way out of the pen. 

The pen in the northwest corner is equipped 
with a large cauldron, proper connection being 
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Vertical Cross Section—Scale % In. to the Foot 


made to the 
chimney. There 
is also a large 
feed bin with 
sloping cover, 
hinged at the 
back with 4-ft. 
compar t- 
ments. The bin 
is 11 ft. long, 4 
ft. 6 in. high at 
the back and 3 
ft. high at the 
front, each divi- 
sion being about 
2 ft.6 in. square. 

Each pen has 
a 60-ft. run with 
a rough concrete 
floor. The fences 
between the 
runs are 3 ft. 6 
in. high and hog 
fence wire se- : 
curely fastened with staples to within a foot of the 
top. Posts of 6 in. diameter are placed every 7 ft. 
6 in. and fence wire fastened between the posts in 
1x 4-in. uprights at the posts. The 1 x 4’s are nailed 
top and bottom to 1 x 6-in. planks in 15-ft. lengths, 


Details of Lighting and Ventilating Arrangements 


THE POULTRY HOUSE ON EDELLYN FARM 
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the same size planks being used to finish off the 
top of the fences. The construction and framing 
of the building is the same as employed in the 
poultry house, with the exception that concrete 
walls on the inside of the building are extended 
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Details of Nests and Roosts—Scale % In. to 


the Foot 


to a height of 
approximately 4 
ft., with slots to 
accomm o- 
date the planks 
for pen parti- 
tions. 

The garage is 
25 ft. wide and 
45 ft. long, well 
lighted on all 
sides and also 
by dormer win- 
dows. The build- 
ing has a capac- 
ity to hold two 
or three auto- 
mobiles, leaving 
plenty of room 
for a large tool 
box, barrels of 
oil, a forge and 
anvil, with 
enough space to 
move around in to repair the cars whenever neces- 
sary. The garage has two sliding doors with an 
ordinary door between. The foundation is of con- 
erete 2 ft. above grade and the floor is of concrete, 
pitched to a floor drain. 
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End and Side Views of the Piggery 


The pump house is 9 x 15 ft. in plan and the 
creamery 12 x 20 ft., the former housing a deep 
well power pump connected to a 2-hp. motor, the 
latter being large enough to take care of an ice- 
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Plan of Piggery—Scale 1/16 In. to the Foot 


box, enameled iron sink, cream separator and churn, 
all of which are conveniently arranged around the 
sides of the building, leaving an open space to 
move around. The building has a concrete floor, is 
equipped with running water and 
a floor drain. 

The buildings described here- 
with contain a variety of modern 
equipment to facilitate opera- 
tions on the farm. The stan- 
chions are of a type made by the 
Louden Machinery Company, 
Fairfield, Iowa; the hangers for 
sliding doors by the Richards- 
Wilcox Mfg. Company, Aurora, 
Ill.; the tile for the silo by J. M. 
Preston, Lansing, Mich.; power 
pump by the, Deming Company, 
Salem, Ohio; two horsepower 
electric motor by the Wagner 
Electric Mfg. Company, St. 
Louis, and the piggery cauldron 
by Gohmann Bros. & Kahler 
Company, New Albany, Ind. 


derived from its use. 
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The farm is owned by Thomas 
E. Wilson, Edellyn Farm, Wau- 
kegan, IIl., and was constructed 
under his personal supervision 
and that of Mr. Dickson, his 
superintendent, with the collabo- 
ration of Mr. Pirot of Morris & 
Company, Chicago, IIl. 


USING HYDRATED LIME 
IN CONCRETE 


The effectiveness with which 
hydrated lime acts as a water- 
proofing material is well known, 
but it is not so generally recog- 
nized ‘that hydrated lime introduces other char- 
acteristics into concrete that result in rendering 
it of first quality. It is well known that when 
hydrated lime is used in cement mortar, says a 
correspondent, the mortar can be more easily 
worked under the trowel and better bearing sur- 
faces for the bricks can be made. Add a small 
amount of hydrated lime to concrete and the same 
thing happens; the concrete become closely com- 
pacted, and the result is a uniform, dense, water- 
proof piece of work. Concrete containing hy- 
drated lime will flow freely through the chutes 
or spouts, or out of barrows without the use of 
excessive quantities of water, and at the same time 
the use of hydrated lime will be the means of keep- 
ing the strength of concrete more nearly normal. 

The added plasticity which hydrated lime gives 
to concrete is the basis of the advantages to be 
Ten pounds of hydrate to 
each bag of cement used in a batch is the recom- 
mended quantity. An ordinary eight-quart pail 
holds approximately ten pounds of hydrated lime 
so that accurate measurements may be made. 
These are all demonstrated actions of hydrated 
lime, and should excite the attention of everyone 
doing concrete work to the possibilities which 
hydrated lime offers. 


Side View of Piggery Showing Portions of the Various Runs 
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SOME SIDE LIGHTS ON WOOD FINISHING 


GRADES OF SANDPAPER—FILLERS AND THEIR 
APPLICATION IN NATURAL FINISH AND COLORS 


sandpaper was invented and who was the first 

to think of it. Such a simple thing—just a 
scrap of paper and some glue and sand on it. Who 
could not have thought of that? But like many 
another simple invention, it was left to some reflec- 
tive person to first think it out. Sandpaper does 
not occupy the office it once did, of course, for it is 
no longer chief scratcher, steel wool having taken 
its place—in a measure only, however, as for many 
purposes sandpaper or glass paper still holds good 
as the best. 


[ would be interesting to know just when or how 


USE OF SANDPAPER 


Quite a little essay might be written about the 
homely but useful sandpaper; and it would be use- 
ful reading, too. Following it up in its various de- 
grees of fineness or coarseness, as the case may be, 
from 000 to 4 (as a neat sample tablet before me 
gives the numbers), we see the different kinds of 
work it will do; the finest smooth enough to polish 
a lady’s finger nails, the coarsest rough enough to 
serve as a section of turnpike road. 

But what I started out to tell about was the using 
of sandpaper. There is a sandpapering machine 
that makes a surface something wonderful to be- 
hold, for it makes circular tracks, and these are not 
always smooth. It does pretty well for hard, close- 
grained woods, but on soft, open-grained woods the 
fine fibers rubbed off by the sandpaper are forced 
into the open pores of the wood and cause trouble 
in the finishing. Hence an open-pore or open- 
grained wood that has been through the sanding 
machine should be rubbed across the grain with 
No. 1 sandpaper, after which it should be well 
dusted off, to remove all loose fibers of wood. This 
before filling wood for the usual finish. 

Many persons do not know that there is a right 
and wrong way to cut a sheet of sandpaper in two. 
The right way is to fold it evenly with the sanded 
part inside, which will prevent cracking or uneven 
folding. Then cut with a table knife or painter’s 
putty knife, pulling the blade against the paper 


FOR SMOOTHING LARGE SURFACES 


For sanding off some surfaces, say those which 
are large and level, it is best to use a block of soft- 
wood, about 214 x 3% in. To one side of the block 
glue a piece of rubber belting or sheet rubber of 
some sort, and when the glue has become dry saw 
the block into a series of slits, about 3/16 in. apart 
and to within about 1% in. of the rubber. The pur- 
pose of these slits is to make the block flexible, 
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which will enable it to fit into a concaved or other 
shaped surface. Another and similar block may be 
made solid, for sandpapering large, even surfaces. 

Fine as the finest numbers of sandpapers are, yet 
they are not quite the thing for some kinds of 
work—such as would be marred by fine scratches 
and yet must be smoothed down. In such cases it 
is customary to use fine sandpaper that has been 
worn down by use until very little sand is left. An- 
other way, thought by many workmen to be better 
than the worn paper, is that prepared by rubbing 
two sheets of fine sandpaper together, which re- 
moves all of the grit, leaving only the finest parti- 
cles of sand. A little raw linseed oil is then applied 
to the face of the paper, on the sanded side, which 
makes all scratching that would show, impossible. 
Of course there is scratching, without which the 
sandpapering would be useless, but it is not seen 
by the naked eye. Sometimes a piece of coarse can- 
vas may be used with satisfactory results. It all 
depends upon the character of the surface which is 
to be smoothed down. For rubbing down hardwood 
filler No. 0 glasspaper is best. Glasspaper is of a 
better grade than the ordinary sandpaper, which is 
flint, not mere sand, the flint being crushed and 
sifted into grades, just as they do with crushed glass. 
For a still harder paper garnets are crushed. 


TESTING SANDPAPER 


There are several ways of testing sandpaper for 
quality, but the expert workman knows almost by 
looking at it what it is. Good quality sandpaper 
will split in two, this sometimes being done in order 
to get a thin sheet to work in moldings, etc. A poor- 
grade paper will not split this way. It is not neces- 
sary to tell the reader that a good grade of sand- 
paper is the cheapest in the end. 

To prevent sandpaper from slipping under the 
hand, chalk it on the back. The application of a 
little benzine or turpentine on the sand part will 
cause the paper to cut faster. Keep the sandpaper 
in a dry place; if damp, dry it before using it. 
Always dampen sandpaper with a little benzine or 
turpentine before using to sand white lead paint. 
Save partly worn pieices, for delicate rubbing. 

Sandpaper the raw wood with the grain only, to 
avoid scratches. It is perhaps best always to sand- 
paper filled wood with the grain. Scratches are 
difficult to remove, and add to the expense. The 
fuzz raised on the wood by staining is easier to re- 
move just after the filling than at any other time. 
All liquid-filled wood should be made smooth with 
sandpaper before varnishing. 

So much for sandpaper, though I might fill out 
this article with the subject and still not be done. 
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Now I shall say a few things concerning the work 
of wood-filling, giving some notes on fillers and 
their use. If you make your own filler, see that the 
silex is dry; if not dry, place it in the oven. 

As between thick and thin paste fillers, I say thin. 
Thick filler will do well only on very coarse wood. 
Usually it will make rough work and require a lot 
of rubbing down. It might be well to take a mid- 
dle course, neither too thick nor too thin. Two 
thin coats are better than one heavy coat of filler. 
In fact, the two thin coats are nearly always prefer- 
able; it is, however, a matter of expense of time. 
Such two coats of filler ought to be applied at an 
interval of not less than twelve hours. Then the 
filling ought to have at least twenty-four hours for 
drying before varnishing, although twelve hours 
will do in a pinch. After you have filled the wood, 
wait until the stuff turns dark-looking, or grayish, 
then wipe it off across the grain of the wood. 
Usually it requires about twenty minutes for the 
filler to set enough for the rubbing off. A shop rule 
is from 10 to 14 lbs. of paste filler to the gallon of 
thinner. 

A GOOD PASTE FILLER 


A good paste filler will fulfil these conditions: 
Fill the wood completely; not be easily affected by 
moisture or any atmospheric influences; unite read- 
ily with the wood; remain firm as long as the wood 
endures intact; be translucent, so as to show up the 
eolor and texture of the wood; be simple, cheap 
and easily applied, and never shrink or swell and 
thus affect the wood. 

Whiting and china clay, often used in fillers, will 
not fulfill these conditions—nor cornstarch—all be- 
ing too opaque, hiding the beauty of the wood. Um- 
ber and sienna are not positively bad, but they will 
not do on light-colored woods, nor do they develop 
the grain on any wood. Too much oil is bad in a 
filler, causing shrinkage of the filler and a falling 
away in time, causing a marred surface. Pulver- 
ized silica is the very best substance for making 
the base of a paste filler. When pure it is perfectly 
translucent. It may be ground to an impalpable 
powder and still retain its crystalline formation. 
These crystals fit into the pores of the wood and 
stay there. Silica has also an affinity for oil and 
other essential thinners, these being necessary for 
its application and drying hard. 


NATURAL WOOD FINISHING 


For natural wood finishing, where the color of 
the wood must not be altered any more than may 
be unavoidable, no pigment is used, and for this 
reason such filler is the best, as coloring weakens 
it according to the amount incorporated. Some fill- 
ers contain as much as 25 per cent of color, neces- 
sary for some woods, and this makes a filler that 
will not fill the pores properly. The colors gener- 
ally employed for coloring fillers are as follows: 
For light oak, raw sienna or ochre; dark oak, burnt 
umber or drop-black, or both combined; golden oak, 
burnt umber or asphaltum, the latter giving the 
best color effect, but being less desirable for the 
reason that it acts badly under varnish; walnut, 
burnt umber enriched with a little Venetian red or 
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rose pink. Black walnut is best filled with paste 
filler colored with Vandyke brown; mahogany, burnt 
Italian sienna, rose pink and a little drop-black; 
redwood, burnt sienna and a touch of rose pink; 
Brazil wood, rose pink; cherry, burnt sienna or 
Venetian red. 

A good formula for making a natural color paste 
filler for coarse woods, such as ash, butternut, chest- 
nut, elm and the oaks, is: Mix together two parts 
of pale linseed oil, three parts of japan gold size 
and one part of turpentine, adding pulverized silica 
to form the paste. Make a thick paste and thin it 
down when about to use. 


SHELLAC AS A SURFACER 


Shellac does as a surfacer for birch, beech, cy- 
press, maple, red gum, sycamore and white pipe. 
In some cases liquid filler may take the place of — 
shellac, being much cheaper. Where shellac is used 
make it of the strength formed with a pound of 
gum to the gallon of alcohol. Maple requires the 
use of bleached or white shellac, owing to its being 
a very light-colored wood. Orange shellac does for 
any wood having some color. 

A good filler for redwood is made as follows: 
Cornstarch, 1 lb.; dry burnt Italian sienna, 4 \b.; 
mix with 1 qt. of turpentine, and add also a table- 
spoonful of raw linseed oil and brown japan. Mix- 
ing is done best in a hand mill, though it may be 
done all right with a spatula or paddle, taking care 
to make the mixture perfectly homogeneous. Corn- 
starch seems to be preferred by those who have 
much of this wood to fill, although it does not, of 
course, make as durable a filler. There can be no 
reason for supposing that silica would not do fully 
as well. 


FILLER FORMULAE 


Filler formulas are many, but I have given the 
standard and best in the one indicated for ash, 
chestnut, etc. For the oaks we must fill as each kind 
demands. For an uncolored natural finish mix to- 
gether one part of raw oil and two parts of turpen- 
tine, with japan dryers enough to dry the filler 
properly. Dark oak requires some coloring, and 
the filler indicated for ebony may be used, as fol- 
lows: Make up a paste of dry lampblack or burnt 
umber and plaster of paris (or silica), mixing to a 
paste with brown japan or gold size japan. For 
golden oak filler use the natural paste wood filler, 
colored with burnt umber and asphaltum. The 
formula follows: To 10 lb. of uncolored paste 
filler add 4 oz. of dry burnt Turkey umber and 
1% pt. of best asphaltum varnish. Mix to a paste. 

The best of liquid hard or softwood filler may be 
made by thinning down a paste filler, with turpen- 
tine or benzine. But if color is to be used it is 
generally best to use cornstarch, as being of lighter 
gravity than silica. The heavy silica will settle in 
the pot; cornstarch will not. This settling or sink- 
ing down of the base would leave the color on top, 
and so, unless the mass were kept constantly stirred, 
there would be very poor filling. Color would also 
settle in the pores of the wood, causing uneven color 
and filling. 
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VENTILATION OF THE MODERN FARM BARN 


DIFFERENT SYSTEMS THAT MAY BE USED 
—DETAILS ‘OF VALUE TO THE BUILDER 


By L. KLIMA 


ing the air fresh at all times during the sea- 

son when the building must be closed, to 
take out the excessive moisture, and to keep up the 
temperature to a comfortable degree during all 
kinds of weather. This is much easier said than 
done for in a barn we do not have the advantage of 
artificial heat, or in most cases, of the use of a pro- 
pelled fan with which to move the air. 

Besides depending upon the heat which is thrown 
off by the animals which are housed in the build- 
ing, which varies according to the kinds and sizes, 
the further problem of humidity in different parts 
of the country as well as the elevation or altitude 
is a very important factor in deciding how to ven- 
tilate a barn. 


4 BARN is ventilated for the purpose of keep- 


FLUE AREA 


So far there has been no definite rule which can 
be established as to the amount of flue area that 
can be used for each animal due to the fact that it 
depends entirely upon the climatic conditions of 
that community. 

There are two motive powers which can be util- 
ized in ventilating systems for barns. First is the 
effect of the wind. Wind, by the pressure on one 
side of the building may force air into it, and thus 
drive the air inside out through the ventilating 
flues, or other openings at some other point. 

The suction caused by the wind blowing over the 
top of the ventilator on the roof will also assist 
materially in creating a circulation for the air on 
the inside of the building. In fact, the ventilator 
on the roof is by far the most important of the 
three units of ventilation which are the ventilator 
on the roof, the foul air flues, and the fresh air 
intakes. 

THE SOURCE OF HEAT 


The only source of heat in a barn is the animals 
themselves. For this reason the barn in which the 
ventilating system is installed must be built in such 
a way that the greatest possible amount of heat 
generated by the animals can be retained in the 
building. 

The circulating of the air from the outside to the 
inside of the building, and from the inside to the 
outside, does not in any way increase the tempera- 
ture of it. It has a tendency to decrease the tem- 
perature of the barn unless these flues are so 
arranged that the warm air is trapped in the 
building. 

The walls of the building should be double boarded 
with matched lumber, with paper between, and all 
openings between the studding should be closed up 
tightly. Provisions should be made for closing the 


hay chutes, stairway openings and other openings 
in a ceiling so that the air will not leave at the 
highest level of the stock room. 

Unless the temperature of the room is much 
higher than the temperature outside, the ventilat- 
ing system cannot possibly produce its best results. 


TYPES OF VENTILATION 


There are three types of ventilation for barns 
which have come to the writer’s attention. First 
and most common is the system of broken windows, 
loose doors, poorly constructed walls and ceilings, 
open hay chutes, open stairways, poor floors, and in 
fact anything that will allow a movement of air 
through the building. Such a system will keep the 
air fresh and pure, but fails to keep the stock com- 
fortable. For this reason this system makes the 
building no better than a shed with a roof over it. 
The value of the barn has been lost for the reason 
that it has not been properly constructed to accom- 
plish the results. 

The second kind of system is known as the 
Rutherford System which removes the foul air from 
the ceiling line and brings the fresh air in at the 
floor. 

There is no doubt but what a system of this kind 
will remove a great deal of air. It has been a 
question, however, as to whether it is possible to 
retain enough heat in the building by this method 
to keep the room comfortably warm. 

As this system has not been used extensively in 
this country very little can be said for it, but it 
would not seem possible that a ventilating system 
which took the warm air from the ceiling out of the 
building could possibly hold enough of it in the room 
to make it a comfortable place for the stock. 

The third, and perhaps the most successful sys- 
tem known in this country, is the King System of 
Ventilation originally worked out by the late Prof. 
F. H. King of the University of Wisconsin, and 
since that time improved and developed to its pres- 
ent high state of efficiency due no doubt to the fact 
that it has been commercialized. 


SPECIAL DESIGNING 


A ventilating system, like a heating plant, must 
be designed individually for the building into which 
it goes. The farm papers, and many of the trade 
papers, have made it appear that ventilating a barn 
is a very easy matter, while the fact remains that 
it is a much easier problem to heat a building than 
it is to ventilate it without the use of fans-or arti- 
ficial heat. 

While the King System of Ventilation consists of 
three principal units, the aerator on the roof, the 
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foul air flues, and the fresh air intakes, these are 
only the principal units of the ventilating system 
just the same as the boiler, radiators, and the pipes 
are the principal units of a hot water system for a 
house. 

Unless you would have the unions, elbows, valves, 
and a hundred and one other things which enter 
into a heating plant, the three principle units could 
not possibly be made to heat the building. 

This is exactly true of a ventilating system for 
a barn, for it depends largely upon the details of 
the construction of these three units as to what 
results can be accomplished in the way of circula- 
tion of air through the building. 

As there are only three things that produce flesh, 
bone and milk, and these three things are feed, 
water and air, you can perhaps more fully realize 
why ventilation is so important in the modern barn 
when you understand that it requires the oxygen 
contained in two pounds of air to properly assimi- 
late each pound of feed and water combined. 

Animals will live and produce with a very small 
percentage of oxygen as compared with what they 
should really have, but the fact still remains that 
they will be larger producers, that they will remain 
in better health, and thus be able to ward off dis- 
eases if they receive all the oxygen required. 

Preventing the fresh air from entering into a 
barn has just exactly the same effect on the stock 
as preventing them from getting enough feed or 
water. The process in both cases of reducing their 
vitality is slow, but it is nevertheless very certain. 

The animal which receives its full proportion of 
oxygen in relation to the feed and water is the ani- 
mal that will be the greatest producer, and be of the 
_ stronger constitution. It takes years of breeding 
and studying to produce a good animal, but it takes 
only a few months in the ordinary barn without a 
ventilating system to reduce the vitality of this ani- 
mal to a point where it is susceptible to all the 
diseases which are lurking about, and when this 
time comes, the labor of many years is lost on ac- 
count of the carelessness in neglecting to furnish 
the animal’ with Nature’s greatest disinfectant, 
which is fresh air. 


BULLETINS ON FARM BUILDINGS 


A. R. Gregg, professor of agricultural engineer- 
ing, University of Saskatchewan, Canada, in co- 
operation with Prof. A. M. Shaw and Prof. R. K. 
Baker of the Animal Husbandry Department of the 
same institution, and L. B. Beale, British Columbia 
Forest Service, has prepared a series of ten bul- 
letins on farm buildings. Plans and discussions on 
. planning are given for farm houses, general pur- 
pose barns, horse barns, sheep’ barns, beef cattle 
barns, dairy barns, ice and milk houses, piggeries, 
smoke houses, poultry houses, implement sheds, 
granaries, silos and root cellars.’ These buildings 
are designed specially to meet the conditions of 
Canadian prairies. 
simple and economical as possible, in order to meet 
_ the needs of the average farmer. Timber construc- 
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Each design has been made as | 
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tion is shown in every case, the larger buildings 
having concrete foundations, and some of them con- 
crete floors. The plans, although printed to a small 
scale, show sufficient detail that they may be used 
as working plans. 


TENEMENT HOUSE CONSTRUCTION 
NEW JERSEY 


A report just issued by Miles W. Beemer, secre- 
tary of the Board of Tenement House Supervision 
of New Jersey, gives a comparative statement. of 
tenement house construction in that state in Sep- 
tember, 1916 and 1915, as follows: 


IN 


September 
1916 1915 

Cost, ost, 
Municipalities . Estimated Estimated 
Atlantic; CLUy O25... wercccs ah Manet a tee $31,000 $12,000 
BAyVONnnNG! sickle qauelsnr eel aeno nl ee ete aliaie cars 22,000 15,000 
Belleville ro iijeisg aos oe ofees seo esr we a inie Saree eee 5,000 
Caldwell oF s.54 ale od airs he eae ee ete. os: -0 15,000 
CUIPtON “Weis zh Sas See ee eke DR eR eo 2 ee 6,000 

Hast) Oranges rsq eas ciate ot deena oa toe 100,000 ate ve 
Hd ew ater’ ie cis. sr vteul eae Ae Cee ee eo itso are 8,000 %) 2 eee 
Foliza beth ns Give Gs eres o le ee ES rons alee 14,000 10,000 
air view ie tine ciive ena oheteie ene cane ein ahclio sc. she a 4,000 
Garfield... Se sakes ot eastal state ecto eee cas noes 5, 0.0 0.0 Serer. 
Guttenberg Tea tisha nse Rotate: aie aoe 8, 0.00% te eee 
ELATYISON gems « wis yeh s-ateues tea eka ME eee toes «eae 5,000 2. \ eee 
TPVIN Sto eee esc ws! sis oechomae dene wie ess ee 16,000 14,000 
Jersey Clevo hacen: wenn eles Pei es Soni 224,000 148,000 
KGB NY hidrs ave, erates elcome tthe MO REERERS eee oo a Oe 18,000 
ToOG) vests: oustonre let ask ip velloh es oatelte MOROMAREE Real so) a,c. ane eee ee 18,000 
Montclair: 2.0se a8 so ten stena eee ike eee 3,000 
NO@Wark. Weis. c ihe Soatients oanehe ae ee ReROn Lee Mete is Noles ie 119,000 131,000 
North Ber genase. seit tetramer ke a lely 9,00 16,000 
INUICLO Y=) esos ciatededavnics lease iobeeleite Meum ele lisie ws leicnele 26,000i) eee 
OLRanwe toc ys 5b anaes hale ehh TOMER EIS alee tc eae 15,000). "ee eee eee 
Palisade Park. ® iss \si/css wpetemuaiasienals «ste a/c tne eee 18,000 
PASSAIC. as Vales mc) tes ns Mitmetete Stats Btens see Alene 53,000 65,000 
Paterson, ahs (tis). susthle sb clatenanenterenetietele eae 13,000 41,000 
SUTAMIIE 6.5.6.4 eyeusrg stenay’ele Cail eiePaReMeten es ete L elle, tein net ete 7,000 
‘West Hoboken (25s. tetas aa crereetiene. terrae on 14,000 38,000 
West, New? Yorkiic.iipacherte aemtesnteeee erence aitne 204,000 67,000 
West Orange. oie iipcrouie itelecetisntiatasteieccter el oe pee anene 13,000 
Total: 23 sic oc wie chs heehee oeake 2 eae one SRO MOOI $664,000 
Alterations ., .\c:cks santa epebebenameeetetelahe ls. lsLone 21,600 15,900 
$917,600 $679,900 


It will be seen that Jersey City, with $148,000, 
and Montclair, with $3,000, represent the respective 
extremes. 


UNIFORM BUILDING LAWS 


It is said that Reading, Pa., will probably adopt 
the State Building Code, thus saving the expense 
and trouble consequent to the drafting of a new 
code. It is suggested that small cities and towns 
adopt the code of the State in which they are lo- 
cated, as the State experts would probably be better 
fitted than the local men to draft a code in strict 
accordance with the best practice. This idea of a 
uniform code throughout the State is advocated in 
Massachusetts by the Boston Society of Architects, 
and its adoption would certainly be beneficial to the 
best interests of the building trades. 


DON’T MIX SAWDUST AND CEMENT 


The report which recently circulated through 
the West that some department of the Iowa State 
College had recommended the use of sawdust mixed 
with cement for making concrete floors has been 
officially denied by Prof. M. F. Costello, head of the 
Department of Agricultural Engineering, who says: 
“There is no department of the Iowa State College 
that would recommend a cement floor made from 
a mixture of sawdust and concrete.” 
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THE BUILDING TRADES IN LITERATURE 


WHAT THE BIBLE, AND SOME WELL-KNOWN 
WRITERS, HAVE TO SAY REGARDING THE BUILDER 


By A. L. H. STREET 


in literature as those of the architect and the 
builder. Lawyers and doctors have not fared 
as well in the esteem of authors and poets as have 
those who are engaged in useful constructive work. 
God is often typified as the Great Judge, or the 
Great Physician, but oftener as the Master Builder. 

Long before the advent of Christ and Joseph into 
sacred history, the occupation of the carpenter and 
of the stone mason had come to be regarded as one 
of the highest utility to mankind, and of dignity. 
The Bible witnesses that the members of those 
trades were looked upon as honest and industrious 
men, by referring to the building of ‘“‘sure”’ and 
“goodly” houses, and by crediting the builders of 
Tyre with having ‘perfected its beauty.” The Book 
vouches for the faithfulness of ancient craftsmen in 
several places where it is mentioned that great 
chests of money were “laid out to the carpenters 
and builders.” ‘‘Howbeit,’” reads one passage, 
“there was no reckoning made with them of the 
money that was delivered into their hands, because 
they dealt faithfully.” 

In other words, in those ‘“‘good old days,” a builder 
of a church does not seem to have been required to 
file a mechanic’s lien to obtain payment for his 
services, nor to have been obligated to give a bond 
to secure performance of his contract. It does ap- 
pear, however, that there was some danger to work- 
men other than of being assaulted by strikers, for 
the Bible speaks of builders working with “swords 
girded by their sides.” 

Longfellow thus pays his compliments to the 
ancient builders: 


\EW occupations have been as much applauded 


“In the elder days of Art 

Builders wrought with greater care, 
Each minute and unseen part, 

For the Gods see everywhere.” 


Coming to modern literature, we find architecture 
referred to by Schelling as “frozen music.” He 
doubtless deemed it harmonious music, but Burns 
recognizes the fact that there may be an occasional 
discord in building when he says: 

“Windows and doors in nameless sculpture drest 
With order, symmetry, or taste unblest ; 


Forms like s6me bedlam statuary’s dream, 
The crazed creation of misguided whim.” 


Carew sees:the power of an architect to make a 


home comfortable: 


/ “Here the architect 
Did not with curious skill a pile erect 
Of carved marble, touch, or porphyry, 
But built a home for hospitality.” 


The work of builders has been thus glorified by 


Emerson: 
“The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 


He builded better than he knew.” 


And Milton wrote: 
“The hasty multitude entered, and the work some praised, 


and some the architect: his hand was known in Heaven by 
many a tower’d structure high.” 


Ruskin places architects on a plane with painters 
and sculptors: ‘No person who is not a great sculp- 
tor or painter can be an architect. If he is not a 
sculptor or painter, he can only be a builder.” 

But all the genius of building is not to be monopo- 
lized by man, according to Pope, for he enjoins 
upon us that we “the arts of building from the bee 
receive,” and Mulock speaks of the makers of a 
wren’s nest as “its merry architects so small.” 

Just as the clanging of the blacksmith’s anvil 
has been music to the poet’s ear, Walt Whitman 
found music in the plane: 


“The carpenter dresses his plank—the tongue of his fore- 
plane whistles its wild ascending lisp.” : 


The antiquity of the carpenter’s disposition to 
“talk shop,” and of his apron and rule is suggested 
by these lines from Shakespeare: 

“He talks of wood; it is some carpenter.” 
“Speak, what trade art thou?” 
“Why, sir, a carpenter.” 


“Where is thy leather apron and thy rule? 
What dost thou with thy best apparel on?’ 


Humorous reference was made to the trade by 
Dickens in “Martin Chuzzlewit,” as follows: 


“A man who could build a church, as one may Say, by 
squinting at a sheet of paper.” 


CONVENTION OF THE MICHIGAN 
BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE 


The Associated Builders’ Exchange of Michigan 
will hold its fourth annual convention in Lansing 
on Nov. 14 and 15. It is expected that many of 
the leading builders and contractors of the eight 
cities composing the membership of the exchange 
will gather on those dates. The exchange commit- 
tee comprises President C. S. Wilcox of Lansing, 
Secretary Charles A. Brown of Detroit and Asso- 
ciate Secretary R. K. Orr of Lansing. 


PLANS FOR TEACHERS’ COTTAGES 


R. S. Kellogg, in co-operation with the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Education, has treated the subject of teach- 
ers’ cottages in a Bulletin that is published by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. The rural teacher’s problem in the matter 
of securing living quarters is discussed. The solu- 
tion offered is the building of a cottage on the school 
grounds for the accommodation of the teacher or 
teachers. The Bulletin illustrates five cottages to 
meet different conditions, together with a number 
of photographs of buildings of this character in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. va 
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A FARM HOUSE OF THE COTTAGE TYPE 


AN ATTRACTIVE EXTERIOR COMBINED WITH A 
COMPACT INTERIOR—DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION 


E have taken for the subject of one of the 

y \ two colored supplemental plates which ac- 

company this issue a farm house of the 
cottage type designed to be placed with its broad 
front facing the road, the building to have a front- 
age of 53 ft. 6 in. and a depth of 42 ft. 6 in. The 
foundation walls are to be of concrete 8 in. thick 
and supported on footings 10 in. deep extending 
6 in. beyond each side of the wall above. The con- 
crete used is to be mixed in the proportions of one 
part Portland cement to three parts sand and five 
of broken stones. 

All framing timbers are to be of spruce with cor- 
ner posts 4 x 6 in., plates 4 x 4 in., girders 6 x 8 in., 
first floor joists 2 x 10 in., second floors joists, 
2 x 8 in. and second floor ceiling beams 2 x 6 in., all 
placed 16 in. on centers and strengthened with 2 x 2- 
in. cross bridging spaced 6 ft. apart. The studs are 
to be 2 x 4 in. spaced 16 in. on centers, doubled at 
all openings and stiffened with one row of cross- 
bridging. The rafters are to be 2 x 8 in. and 2x 6 
in. spaced 20 in. on centers. The porch floor beams 
are to be 2 x 8 in. and also spaced 20 in. on centers. 


THE EXTERIOR FRAME 


The exterior frame of the building is to be cov- 
ered with 1 x 9-in. hemlock sheathing laid diagonally 
over which is to be placed a layer of three-ply build- 
ing paper. Upon this are to be fastened 1 x 2 in. 
furring strips placed 16 in. on centers and to which 
metal lath to carry the stucco is to be stapled. 

The exterior stucco is to consist of two coats, the 
scratch coat is to be at least a half inch thick out- 
side of the lath surface and is to consist of one 
part Portland cement, three parts sand and not more 
than 10 per cent lime putty. The first coat is to be 
applied under pressure and must be well scratched 
before it sets. The finishing coat is to be a quarter 
inch thick and is to be mixed in the proportions of 
one part cement to two parts clear sharp sand and 
three parts of pebbles for rough finish. The stucco 
is to be given a cream tint. 

The roof is to be covered with white pine shingles 
exposed 514 in. to the weather and are to be dipped 
in shingle stain at least two-thirds their length 
before being laid. 

The floors of the rooms in the first story are to 
be double, the sub-flooring to consist of 7% x 6 in. 
tongued and grooved hemlock, while the finish floor 
in the living room is to be of % x 2% in. comb 
grained North Carolina pine. All other rooms are 
to have 7% x 4 in. North Carolina pine flooring. The 
attic floor is to be single and of % x 6 in. pine. 
The floors throughout are to be brought to a smooth 
finish, filled and varnished, the living room receiv- 
ing an additional coat of wax. 

All rooms are to be plastered with a smooth hard 


finish except the living room, which is to have a 
sand finish. 

The trim for the living room is to be of birch, 
that of all bed rooms cypress, while the kitchen and 
wash room are to be trimmed with white wood. All 
doors are to be of cypress. The trim in the kitchen 
and wash room is to be enameled three coats of 
white; all bed room trim is to be finished natural, 
and the living room trim is to’ be stained a deep 
brown and should be brought to a smooth flat finish. 


THE CHIMNEYS 


The chimneys which take care of the furnace and 
kitchen range are to be built of brick laid up in a 
good cement mortar and lined with vitrified flue 
lining. They are to be supported on concrete foun- 
dations, and where the chimneys are exposed above 
the roof they are to be covered with stucco. 

Under the entire building, with the exception of 
the porch and office, is a large basement to contain 
a furnace room and a laundry together with a large 
space for the storage of fruits and vegetables. 

A good system of plumbing is to be installed with 
simple inexpensive fixtures. The kitchen is to be 
fitted with an iron enameled sink and a forty-gallon 
galvanized iron boiler over the range. In the 
laundry is to be a gas range and three-part earthen- 
ware wash trays. All the plumbing is to be exposed 
and all rough pipes are to be painted with an en- 
ameled paint. The plumbing in the bath rooms is 
to be of the open type, the bath tub to be iron 
enameled, the water closet to have a china bowl and 
high tank, and the wash stand to be enameled iron. 
The exposed pipes are to have a nickel plated finish. 

The hardware is to be of a bronze plate finish 
so as to match the lighting fixtures and radiators. 
The lighting is to be by means of electricity and 
gas, and combination lighting fixtures are to be in- 
stalled. There are to be three drop pendants of 
three lights each in the living room. 


HEATING SYSTEM 


The house is to be heated by steam with radi- 
ators of a plain design located in all rooms except 
the kitchen and to be of such size as to maintain a 
temperature of 70 deg. in the house when the ther- 
mometer registers zero outside. 

All exposed exterior trim is to be well puttied 
and given three coats of white lead and linseed oil. 
All the sheet metal work is to be painted on both 
sides before it is laid and all leaders are to be of 
galvanized iron. 

This farm house has been planned with the idea 
in view of compactness of arrangement while at the 
same time keeping the living rooms of the family 
separate and distinct from the rooms which are 
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used by the hired help. The men coming from the 
field enter the house by way of the rear porch which 
leads to a wash room, thus avoiding the necessity of 
their going into the kitchen and incidentally inter- 
fering with cooking operations. The men can go 
directly from the wash room to their quarters in 
the attic without passing through any other rooms. 
The wash room has opening out of it a large closet 
where the men coming from the field can hang their 
work clothes. On the opposite side is a toilet. The 
wash room is connected directly with the kitchen 
where the men are served with their meals. 

The kitchen contains a large combination coal and 
gas range, a commodious sink and a closet. The 
dining table for the farm help can be used as a 
kitchen table upon which to prepare the meals. 

The dining portion of the family living room is 
separated from the rest of it by means of a screen. 
When all the folks are home for the big dinners at 
threshing or thanksgiving time, the table can be 
extended in order to accommodate the members as- 
sembled. The porch can also be utilized for dining 
purposes if necessary, as it is connected with the 
living room by three large French doors. 

The farmer’s sleeping quarters and bath are sepa- 
rated from all the other rooms, as may be seen from 
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an inspection of the floor plans presented herewith. 
There are three bed rooms and bath with large 
closet space and a coat closet in the hall. In the 
attic are located three bed rooms and bath for the 
farm help and for the servant, also two large storage 
rooms. 

Opening from the rear entrance of the house and 
overlooking the farm is located the farmer’s office. 
This is connected with the wash room and also 
opens out on to the main porch. The farmer can 
see from the windows all of the main buildings and 
can keep a check on the men as they come and go. 
The office is intended to be used for the transaction 
of various farm business and to keep a filing sys- 
tem as well as records of cost, for in these days 
farming is managed on a scientific basis and the 
“suessing method” is as useless as it would be in 
any other business. 

The architect states that the cubical content of 
the house is 44,023 cu. ft., and he estimates the 
unit cost at 17c. per cubic foot. This, however, does 
not include the contractor’s 10 per cent profit. 

The architect of the farm house here illustrated 
and described is Arthur Weindorf, Long Island City, 
New York, or care of THE BUILDING AGE, 50 Union 
Square, New York City. 


CAUSES OF EFFLORESCENCE ON MASONRY 


METHODS FOR PREVENTING THE TROUBLE 
—HOW THE DEPOSITS MAY BE REMOVED 


By W. C. 


piece of brickwork or masonry marred by a scum 

of white efflorescence on the surface. Sometimes 
these deposits appear in the mortar joints. This 
is not only unsightly, but in some cases May posi- 
tively endanger the strength of the work. The 
cause of these deposits is now fairly well under- 
stood, and several methods have been proposed for 
preventing their formation. The remedy must, 
however, be applied during the course of manufac- 
ture of the brick, or at the time of the mixing of 
the mortar. 

The amounts of the salts which compose these 
scums vary between 0.001 per cent and 0.50 per 
cent. As little as one thousandth of 1 per cent can 
be seen on the surface of a brick. The maximum 
is about one-half of 1 per cent. 

In most cases, these efflorescences are sulphates, 
but they may be almost any other soluble salt. 
Lime is the chief offender, and in the majority of 
cases the greater part of these deposits consists of 
sulphate of lime. Analysis show these residues to 
contain in addition to sulphate of lime, magnesium 
sulphate, potassium sulphate, sodium sulphate, and 
aluminum sulphate in lesser proportions. 

Why do these salts form in certain cases and in 
other cases they do not? In the manufacture of 
brick, the principal materials used are water, clay 
and coal. All of these materials may contain im- 


le is not uncommon to see an otherwise excellent 
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purities, which contribute to scum formation. The 
coal may contain a high percentage of sulphur, 
which during the burning process unites with the 
insoluble materials of the clay to form soluble salts 
to a greater or lesser extent. Afterwards, especially 
if the brick are used where they are exposed con- 
tinually to moisture, the soluble salts are gradually 
brought to the surface by the capillary action of 
the moisture in the interstices and pores of the 
brick and then deposited on the surface as a scum. 

The clays used in the manufacture of brick may 
contain soluble salts caused in them by weathering. 
This is often the case, especially if the material has 
been obtained near the surface where decomposition 
takes place faster. In the case of clays of this 
kind, future trouble can be avoided by first leach- 
ing out the soluble salts. A more expensive process is 
to add barium salts to the wet clay before molding. 

Some waters used in the manufacture of brick 
and earthwares of all kinds carry much dissolved 
matter which is incorporated with the clay in the 
mixing. When the raw bricks are dried and burned 
and the water is evaporated, the chemicals contained 
in the water are left behind and may prove a 
troublesome source of scum formation. Such waters 
should be treated before they are used to remove 
the objectionable salts. 

The drying and burning processes have much to 
do with the tendency of the product to form scums. 
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First, the drying must be steady and rapid, and 
condensation of moisture during this stage must 
not take place. Afterwards, thorough burning must 
be had in order to give a hard, compact brick, as 
well as to cause a partial combination of the soluble 
salts with the silica of the clay. 

The causes and prevention of efflorescence in mor- 
tars are the same as those for brick. It is very 
essential to prevent the formation of scums in mor- 
tars because these deposits weaken the material in 
the mortar joints. 

Many patents have been taken out for the pre- 
vention of efflorescence on bricks. Some of these 
patents call for the coating of the outer surface 
of the wall with some material impervious to water 
after the bricks are in place. Others of these pat- 
ents provide various substances which are incorpo- 
rated in the clays before they are burned. But the 
surest way to produce a sound product is to control 
the purity of all materials entering into its manu- 
facture. 

Occasionally the cause of the trouble is outside 
the brick itself. There is a case on record where 
a certain kind of sand-lime bricks showed a marked 
efflorescence. Upon examination, it was found that 
the materials used in the manufacture were free 
from soluble salts. Finally, the trouble was traced 
to the storage yards where cinders and ashes had 
been dumped. The sulphates and other soluble salts 
from them had been absorbed by the raw brick and 
were the cause of the trouble. 

Efflorescent deposits can be removed from walls 
without much trouble. If the greater part of the 
scum is calcium sulphate, a dilute solution of hydro- 
chloric acid consisting of one part of strong acid to 
five parts of water, will do the work. In certain 
other cases, the wall is first washed with a solution 
of hard soap consisting of two pounds of soap to 
the gallon. After this, it is washed with an alum 
solution containing one pound to the gallon. 


PREVENTING LOSS BY FIRE 


Insistence on the proper use of wood, as the 
best safeguard of the lumber industry, and as 
the best method of preventing loss and damage 
by fire is the text of the two latest technical 
bulletins issued by the engineering bureau of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
from its Chicago offices. One deals with the gen- 
eral phase of building codes and the other with 
special problems of chimney, flue, smokepipe and 
fireplace. The bulletins quote largely from the 
recommendations of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, and in introducing the technical 
recommendations, the first one says: 


feeeoe the standpoint of the lumber industry it is recognized 
Bats 

Dwellings are usually the least protected of any class of 
buildings, and when of flimsy, improper construction consti- 
tute an unnecessary hazard. 

Wood in such cases is condemned, when actually the fault 
is not with the material, but with the careless construction 
and disregard of the fire hazard. 

The cost of proper construction in relation to the fire hazard 
adds. only a small percentage to the total cost of the dwell- 
ing; yet gives returns in lower insurance rates, and greater 
safety far in excess of the additional expense, 
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Intelligent selection of lumber to insure the proper kind and 
grade for the particular locations or different parts of a 
structure is essential. 

With proper selection should come the consideration of 
strength of the different kinds of timber. In all cases careful 
workmanship in framing and placing is necessary. 

A consideration of great importance is proper firetops or 
fire barriers in dwelling house construction. This is one of 
the actual protective measures which is not as generally 
known or recognized, but fully as important as safe chimney, 
smokepipe, and fireplace construction. 

Frame dwellings are the most common type, and are not 
only represented by the millions of existing homes, but will 
continue to be built in the indefinite future. This is true for 
both economic and sentimental reasons. Wood remains the 
least expensive, most universally available, and the most 
adaptable material. At the same time it responds to archi- 
tectural treatment in a way which introduces a strong appeal 
on the ground of beauty and sentiment. 

The greatest progress towards fire protection will be made 
by incorporating in our ordinances and building codes proper 
safeguards, and by educating the people to the necessity of 
proper construction. To attempt to legislate wooden build- 
ings out of existence is uneconomical and not the solution. 
Rather than this, simple and inexpensive safeguards which 
will not place an unreasonable burden on the builder, should 
be provided. 


The Bulletin on chimneys introduces its safety 
recommendations with this pertinent phrase: 


“Tt is unfortunately true that the general public which sees 
and feels the effect rarely appreciates the full importance of 
the cause. If a fire starts from a defective chimney or flue 
and burns a wood shingle roof, it would be more logical to 
pass an ordinance rigidly controlling the construction of flues 
and chimneys than one prohibiting the use of shingles. Since 
the burning shingle roof can be seen, legislation is directed 
against it, and not against the defective chimney which can- 
not be seen, yet which was the prime reason for the fire.” 


This Bulletin gives numerous illustrations show- 
ing how defective flues cause fires and how flues and 
chimneys should be constructed, this also being 
largely based on recommendations of the National 
Fire Underwriters. 


PROPOSED LICENSE FOR BUILDERS 


During the past few months several buildings have 
collapsed while under construction in upper New 
York City, and the need has been pointed out for 
some system whereby only capable builders would 
be lawfully allowed to erect structures. The real 
estate men of the city, following an analysis by, 
experts of the Advisory Council of Real Estate 
Interests, are considering means by which this may 
be effected. The method advocated by Otto M. 
Hidlitz, the well-known builder, among others, is 
that “if the builders were licensed, and if the 
architect was made responsible for the supervision 
of the plans which he draws, a step would be taken 
in the right direction.” 


POLISH ON CONCRETE SURFACES 


The amount of polish which can be given to the 
surface of concrete depends upon the density of the 
mixture and the nature of the aggregate used. 
After the surface has been smoothed down on a rub- 
bing bed, or by the use of rotary rubbing stones, 
as applied in terrazzo floor work, the procedure is 
somewhat similar to that used in polishing granite 
or marble, says the Canadian Engineer. The agegre- 
gate exposed on the surface by the rubbing process 
takes the polish, the appearance of the surface 


being dependent upon the percentage of aggregate 
exposed. 
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A COMBINATION FARM AND DAIRY BARN 


A WELL-PLANNED STRUCTURE INVOLVING MANY 
DETAILS OF INTEREST TO THE PRACTICAL BUILDER 


barn construction will doubtless find in the 

pictures and drawings here presented much 
to command their careful attention, as the building 
shown is in the nature of a combination structure 
for both farm and dairy purposes, consisting as it 
does of a regular stock barn two stories in height 
for the stabling of horses and the storage of hay, 
and a one-story addition arranged especially for 
cows. It is by no means a large affair, but rather a 


[am of our readers who are interested in 


extend under the entire area of the stock barn for 
the reason that it is built on top of a ledge and 
there is ample space under the cow barn and horse 
stalls for such purposes as may be necessary. 

The practical reader will note in connection with 
the framing that some of the braces are nailed in 
place instead of being framed in the usual manner, 
but from long experience the architects have found 
that this method is just as satisfactory as the 
other, for if by any means the braces become loose 


COMBINATION BARN OF LOUIS H. BUCKLEY NEAR WORCESTER, MASS.—ARCHITECTS, 
JOHN P. KINGSTON & SON, OF THAT CITY 


barn to meet the requirements of the average 
farmer in many sections of the country and par- 
ticularly in the eastern and New England States. 

The halftone engravings represent front and 
rear views of the barn, one showing some of the 
dairy stock in the yard and others the bold effects 
produced by the use of field stone for the basement 
walls. The many details afford an excellent idea 
of the methods of construction. 

It is interesting to note that the cellar does not 


it is easy to drive them tight in place again. It 
will also be seen that the braces on the outside 
walls are placed inside of the studs instead of put- 
ting them in first and then cutting the studs over. 
The architects call attention to the fact that there 
may be some things about the construction here 
shown that may not be altogether in accord with 
the views of the readers, as, for example, nailing 
in the top ends of the studs instead of a tenon and 
the method of placing 2-in. plank braces from main 
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Horizontal and Vertical 
Sections of Outside Door 
Under the Cow Barn— 
Scale 4% In. to the Foot 
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plate to the cross braces. As to the first, the archi- 
tects have long since exploded the idea that there 
is such an amount of hay pressure on the walls of 
a barn as to require any unusual strength and that 
it is much easier to first put up the large timbers 
of the building and then the studding afterward 
as can be done in this way. In regard to braces, 
the architects state that they cannot be put in as 
usual owing to the fact that the timbers do not 
come on a line, and in their opinion a much 
stronger building is obtained by keeping the cross 
girts below the plate with large tenons in the posts 
than would be the case if the girts connected with 
the side of the plate for then the girt and the post 
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is 3 ft. thick at the bottom and 1 ft. 6 in. at the 
top. The walls of the cow barn and those sur- 
rounding the manure pits above the cellar bottom, 
as well as the retaining walls, are laid up in cement 
mortar composed of two parts Portland cement, one 
part lime and three parts sand. The exposed parts 
of the walls outside are done with the best field 
stone having joints pointed up in Portland cement. 
The top of the retaining wall is covered with Port- 
land cement 2 in. thick. 

The cellar has a cement floor consisting of a 
21% in. base of cement concrete and a wearing sur- 
face 34 in. thick. The base consists of one part 
Portland cement, three parts clean coarse sand and 


VIEW OF COMBINATION BARN, SHOWING THE FIELD STONE FOUNDATION AND 
THE RETAINING WALLS 


tenon would conflict and one or the other would be 
so short as to render it of no account. On the 
other hand, the plank braces if well fitted and fas- 
ened in place answer every purpose for a barn of 
this kind. 

The aim of the architects has been to secure a 
good strong, fairly light-timbered building with as 
little framing or cutting to pieces of the material 
as possible and at the same time an easy one for the 
workmen to put together. 

The foundation walls under the stock barn are 2 
ft. thick at the bottom, and 1 ft. 6 in. at the top. 
The walls under the cow barn are 2 ft. thick, rest- 
ing on a 3-ft. bed stone 6 in. thick. The division 
walls around the manure pits are also 2 ft. thick at 
the bottom and 1 ft. 3 in. at the top. The retain- 
ing wall outside, and shown in one of the pictures, 


six parts gravel, thoroughly tamped in place. The 
wearing surface consists of one part Portland 
cement and two parts sand. 

The frame work is of the style usual for such a 
building, the sills being 6 x 8 in., the first floor 
girders of the stock barn 9 x 10 in., and the sup- 
porting girders under the floors of the cow barn 
are made of two 8-in. steel I-beams. The first floor 
joists in the center bay of the stock barn are 3 x 9 
in. and in the side bays 2 x 9 in. The two large 
joists under the stalls are 5 x 9 in., the joists in the 
cow barn and the second floor joists in the stock 
barn 2 x 9 in., the outside girts, second floor, 7 x 7 
in., and the inside girts 7 x 8 in. The main plates 
are 6 x 8 in., the purlins 6 x 7 in, all outside stud- 
ding 2 x 4., and the rafters 2 x 6 in. The cross ties 
at each post in the cow barn are 2 x 6 in., and the 
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beam over the horse stall posts measures 4 x 6 in. 

The outside posts are full length and have a 
tenon at the bottom the full width of the timber, 2 
in. thick and 2 in long. There is also a tenon at 
the top the width of the timber 2 in. thick, 31% in. 
long and fastened to the plate with a draw pin. 
The end posts have a tenon 41% in. wide, 2 in. thick 
and 31% in. long and fastened to the timbers with 
one draw pin. The inside posts have a tenon 2 in. 
thick and 2 in. long and set on top of the girders. 
The top end has a 7 x 2 x 8% tenon and is fastened 
to the beam with a draw pin. The outside studs 
have a 2 x 2 in. tenon at the bottom ends to set into 
the sills and girts. The top ends are nailed in place. 

There is a truss over the openings at right angles 
to the joists. The latter are bridged once between 
bearings with 1 x 3 in. stock. Partitions are con- 
structed with 2 x 4 and 2 x 8 in. studding placed 
18 in. on centers. 

The exterior frame work is covered with 
matched spruce boards % x 914 in. wide dressed on 
one side. These are covered with sheathing paper 
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Various Details of Floor Construction—Scale 3g In. to 
the Foot 


over which are placed 16-in. spruce clapboards ex- 
posed 4% in. to the weather. 

The rafters are covered with % x 9%%4-in. 
matched spruce boards which carry a layer of 
tarred roofing paper well lapped at all joints. This 
in turn is covered with 10 x 18 in. sea green slate. 
The slate on the roof over the doors is 8 x 12 in., 
each slate being fastened with two 114-in. Swedish 
galvanized iron nails. The ridges have zinc roll. 
Sides of ventilator are covered with dark slate. 

The whole of the first story except the central 
portion of the stock barn has a lining floor of No. 
2 matched %-in. spruce boards. The center por- 
tion of the stock barn has a lining floor of No. 2 
matched 11,-in. spruce boards. The whole of the 
second story or hay bays in the stock barn has a 
single floor of No. 2 matched %-in. spruce boards 
laid as tight as possible to the studs. The top 
floors in the whole of the first story, except other- 
wise specified, are of 114%-in. square edge planed 
and jointed spruce flooring not more than 7 in. 
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wide. The milk rooni and office have a top floor 
of %-in. spruce not more than 6 in. wide. 

The sash are glazed with second quality single 
thick American sheet glass and are hung with cast- 
iron weights and Samson sash cord. The sash in 
the cow barn are 1% in. thick, made to slide side- 
wise. The sash at the top in the monitor roof are 
1% in. thick hung at the bottom with two hinges, 
and have proper fixtures and cords to open and 
close from the floor below. 

The sliding doors of the first floor have a jamb 
made of 2-in. stock and hardwood thresholds 8 in. 
thick. The large outside doors have a frame of 
2-in. stock having chamfered stiles, rails, etce., with 
°4-in. sheathing on the back and stationary sash as 
shown. Doors are hung to slide at the top with ap- 
proved sliding door hangers. The doors in the cow 


End Hlevation—Scale 1/16 In, to the Foot 


barn are 154 in. thick with heavy panels and cham- 
fered edges. These are hung at the top so as to 
slide sidewise. 

The ventilator on the main barn is built with 
¥g-in. ventilating slats, jambs and casings and has 
2-in. stools. 

The horse stalls are fitted with W. A. Snow & 
Co.’s steel stall basins 6 ft. x 2 ft. 6 in, having 
constructed with the basin resting over the lining 
heavy slatted floor hinged to lift up. The floor is 
floor, then there is a second or middle floor of %-in. 
matched spruce furred up all around the outside 
1 in. so as to pitch to the basin. It is tarred all 
over and has one thickness of one-ply Paroid roof- 
ing paper well lapped, and all parts connecting with 
the basins are filled with elastic cement. The top 
or finish floor is of 11%-in. spruce jointed at the 
corners, laid close and well nailed. 

The cow stall floors are laid with 2-in. furring 
pieces over and fastened to the joist so as to 
raise the floor. The under floor is of % matched 
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spruce, and the top floor of 14%-in. square edge 
spruce. The floor toward the outside has two 
pieces on top of joist to raise the floor up 3 in. on 
the outside and 2 in. inside. 
7-in. spruce and the top floor is of 144-in. square 
edge spruce. 

The cow stalls are fitted with swivel wood 
stanchions and individual drinking basins with 
running water. 

The low space between the stall floors and the 
portion next to the outside wall has an iron cow 
stall gutter 18 in. wide by 3 in. deep at the highest 
part and graded to pitch from each end toward 
the center about 114 in. with outlet at that point. 


The lining floor is of | 
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The manger is made with a bottom and front 
of 2-in. plank, while the feed boxes underneath are 
of matched spruce boards and have a cleated lid or 
door hung with fasteners. The stall partitions sep- 
arate each grain bin. Each stall has an iron hay 
rack with six 5£-in. iron bars 3 ft. high, put up as 
shown in the details. 

The vent shafts are made with a 2 x 3 in. piece 
in each corner and then covered outside with 
matched spruce boards. The vent from the horse 
manure pit connects through the wall as shown, is 
then carried straight up to the roof, and over and 
up to the cupola. The one in the cow barn is car- 
ried up to and through the roof about 1 ft. with 


“if 


FRONT VIEW OF THE BARN OF LOUIS H. BUCKLEY—ARCHITECTS, JOHN P. KINGSTON & 
SON, WORCESTER, MASS. 


The outlets from the iron troughs or gutters are 
drained through iron soil pipe to the manure pit 
‘located under the horse stalls and part of the cow 
barn cellar. The pit is entirely inclosed with a 
stone wall, has a cement floor and is ventilated up 
through the building to the cupola on the roof. 

The horse stalls have 6-in. round hard pine posts 
with grooved portion to receive plank of 1%4-in. 
spruce, matched and planed. The partitions are 5 
ft. high and slant off toward’ the height of the stalls 
as shown, with a piece of 2 x 3 in. stuff nailed at 
the ends. Each side of the plank at the head of 
the stalls has a 14% x 2 in. strip to hold it in place. 
The partitions at the head of the stalls are of 2 x 
4 in. studs boarded both sides with spruce boards 
down to the top of the grain boxes. 


wood. The remainder is made of galvanized iron 
well braced and the top is well fastened to the 
woodwork so as to give it proper rigidity. 

The feed bins in the cow barn are made with a 
2-in. plank projecting above the floor at least 8 in., 
the parting being 2 in. thick. 

The partitions around the milk room, the office 
and the closets are made with 2 x 3 in. studs, while 
those inclosing the box stalls in the cow barn are 
built with 2 x 4 in. studs, placed 18 in. on centers, 
one side being inclosed with matched and planed 
spruce boards. The partitions are 5 ft. high. 

The walls of the partitions at the east side of 
the center bay, up to the top of the second floor, 
the walls and ceiling of the horse stall room, pas- 
sage, office, milk room and all the exposed parts of 
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the cow barn from the floor up on walls and rafters 
to the top of the plate of the monitor room, are 
sheathed with No. 2 matched and planed % x 8 in. 
spruce boards laid close together. 

All the interior doors and side doors, including 
the cellar, were given two coats of paint and the 
inside of sash one coat. 

The barn here shown was built for Louis H. 
Buckley in Nelson Place, Worcester, Mass., in ac- 
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BUILDING CONDITIONS ON THE 
PACIFIC COAST 


Our correspondent, writing under date of Oct. 
5, says: While official building records in San 
Francisco are small as compared with a few years 
ago, there is considerable work going on in the 
down-town district, and contractors, as a rule, are 
keeping fairly busy. Prices of materials, especially 
steel and hardware, plumbing goods, etc., prevent 
much speculative activity in office buildings or ho- 
tels, and last year’s preparation for the Exposition 
crowds left the city with abundant living accom- 
modations. Dwelling work in the suburbs, how- 
ever, is reviving, with evidence of a reaction from 
“cliff-dwelling” in down-town apartments. Work 


Details of the Truss Over the Wagon Room—Scale % In. 


to the Foot 


MISCELLANEOUS CONSTRUCTIVE DETAILS 


cordance with plans and specifications prepared by’ 


architects John P. Kingston & Son, 508 Main 
Street, Worcester, Mass. 

The contractor executing the work was Urgel 
Dorais, 3 Exeter Street, Worcester, Mass. 


“Strength of Webs of I-Beams and Girders” is 
the title of Bulletin No. 86 of the Engineering Ex- 
periment Station, University of Illinois. The mat- 
ter contained therein has been prepared by Herbert 
F. Moore and W. M. Wilson, who present much val- 
uable information along the lines indicated. 


for large corporations is an important factor, as 
several are having good-sized office buildings 
erected for their own use, and many are working 
on modern manufacturing plants and warehouses 
either here or across the Bay. 

Labor conditions are rather unsettled, and the 
structural steel shops are, for the most part, run- 
ning on an “open-shop” basis, their work being 
greatly hampered. The waterfront trouble is no 
longer affecting the lumber market, as most lum- 
bermen are handling their cargoes with stevedores 
furnished by a company in which they are all in- 
terested, employing non-union help. 

Many corrugated iron warehouses are usually 
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built through the country in September to house 
the crops, but this year other materials have been 
largely substituted, the cost of galvanized iron 
being almost prohibitive. Bars jobbing at about 
4c. per lb., and wire-reinforcing fabric correspond- 
ingly high, tend to discourage concrete construc- 
tion; but it is nevertheless being used quite largely, 
as fabricated steel is even more expensive. Cement, 
rock and sand show little fluctuation. 

Lumber prices have been comparatively low, but 
the northern mills made an advance on fir, espe- 
cially uppers, the first of the month, owing to a 
marked increase in demand, many mills and yards 
having less than normal stocks. 

An interesting phase of the lumber situation is 
the heavy demand in South Africa, Australia, 
South America, etc., which, from lack of ships, is 
leading Pacific coast lumbermen to build many 
wooden vessels for this traffic. The type most 
popular is a five-masted schooner of about 2,000,- 
000 board ft. capacity, with Diesel-engine power. 
At least half a dozen such vessels are building on 
San Francisco Bay, and many more than that at 
Astoria and St. Helens, Ore., and some on Puget 
Sound. Carpenters who understand marine work 
are in demand, and those at San Francisco re- 
cently received an advance in wages. 

This has been a good year for the brick and terra 
cotta industry, the cost of other materials tending 
to turn the demand in this direction. Common 
brick has held steady at $10 per m. on the job 
in San Francisco, which is higher than a few years 
ago, but not excessive; and many yards have been 
running at capacity on large contracts. Texture 
brick for facing is very popular. 


THE CHICAGO CEMENT SHOW 


Announcement has been made that the Tenth 
Annual Cement Show will be held in the Coliseum 
and Balcony in the city of Chicago, Ill., on Feb. 7 
to Feb. 15, inclusive. The concentration of exhibits 
in the Coliseum balcony and annex will enable visi- 
tors to conveniently make inspection of them, while 
at the same time machines and products will be 
closer together, thus facilitating comparison and 
enabling prospective purchasers to make their selec- 
tions more expeditiously. 

It is now expected that there will be a joint 
exhibit of cement companies similar to the one at 
the show early this year. This last exhibit was 
regarded by visitors as the most complete and com- 
prehensive display of the uses of concrete ever pre- 
sented to the public. It is, however, planned to 
make the coming exhibition even more comprehen- 
sive and to show to as large an extent as possible 
products in the making. 

During the eight-day period, Chicago will be the 
center of activity in the building material industry. 
The National Builders’ Supply Association will 
hold its annual convention at the Hotel Sherman, 
Feb. 11 and 12, and the Illinois Lumber & Build- 
ers Supply Dealers’ Association at the same hotel, 
Feb. 13 and 14. It is also likely that the American 
Concrete Institute will meet during the progress 
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of the show, also the American Pipe & Tile Associa- 
tion and possibly the American Association of En- 
gineers. 

It is pointed out by the management of the 
Cement Show that closing the affair on a Thurs- 
day will make it unnecessary for the exhibitors 
to be away from home more than one Sunday. 
Sinee only the Coliseum and Annex will be used 
for display purposes it is probable the demand 
will exceed the available space and it is suggested 
that those desiring to exhibit should make early 
application for space. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE IN LUMBER 
AND ITS USES 


Architects, teachers of manual training, lumber- 
men and manufacturers of wooden materials are 
taking advantage of the correspondence course in 
Lumber and Its Uses, offered by the Department 
of Forest Utilization in the New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry at Syracuse. So many of our 
valuable woods, which were so plentiful up to ten 
or fifteen years ago, are rapidly being depleted, 
and so many new woods of both native and foreign 
origin are coming into our markets that it is be- 
coming necessary to become acquainted with these 
new woods, together with their character, techni- 
cal qualities and uses. The college announces a 
course in Lumber and Its Uses and Wood Utiliza- 
tion, to be held next winter in the new College of 
Forestry Building at Syracuse University. 


LAUREL FOR INTERIOR FINISH 


California laurel, suitable for interior finish, is 
now being placed on the market in considerable 
quantities, as some large tracts of this timber have 
been opered up by the new railroad into Humboldt 
County. It is at present offered in San Francisco 
at $60 per M ft., about the same as clear Oregon 
pine finish, and much cheaper than other hard- 
woods, which makes it very attractive to the builder, 
writes our San Francisco correspondent. 

The laurel lumber, when properly cured, is very 
hard, firm and fine-grained, of a rich yellowish- 
brown color, sometimes beautifully mottled. It is 
especially good for staining to imitate mahogany 
and is finished in that color in many homes now 
being built. 

Dimension timber of laurel is being used for keel 
blocks in the new Union Iron Works drydock, owing 
to its ability to stand great pressure without splin- 
tering. 


HEAVY DEMAND FOR BARN MATERIALS 


Lumber dealers doing business in the vicinity of 
Carlisle, Ky., report the demand for barn material 
to have been the heaviest for years, and carpenters 
say that more barns are being erected in that 
county than for several seasons. All new barns 
are being rushed to completion to take care of the 
tobacco crop. 


MODERN FARM BUILDINGS UNDER ONE ROOF 


AN EXTERIOR FINISHED IN STUCCO WITH 
THE INTERIOR COMPACTLY ARRANGED 


plemental plate is a barn which has been de- 

signed with a view to keeping under one roof 
the various buildings which are usually scattered 
over a considerable area, and which are separate 
and distinct. This arrangement of combining all the 
buildings in one will save many steps that are 
usually spent in going from one structure to an- 
other, and at the same time it puts all the buildings 
under easy control. The cost of construction is 
reduced, as some of the usually required outside 
walls are not necessary, and there is also a saving 
in plumbing, lighting and foundation walls. 


ARRANGEMENT OF BUILDINGS 


he subject of the accompanying colored sup- 


This farm building has been arranged to provide 
sufficient space for fourteen cows, two calf pens, 
one bull pen, feed room for mixing feed, a 12-ft. 
silo, stalls for five horses, two box stalls, harness 
room, feed room for horses, two hay mows, a wagon 
room, garage, farm implement room in which space 
is set aside for a water-power plant, gasoline engine 
and dynamo to generate electricity to drive the 
stationary farm machinery. 

The attic, which is located over the wagon room, 
garage and implement room, contains three large 
bed rooms and bath, designed to be used for the 
farm help. 

At the rear of the barn and connected with it is 
a large poultry house with brooding and roosting 
rooms, while at the other end of the barn is an ice 
house and milk room. 

The architect points out that the farm building 
has practically a fireproof exterior and partially 
fireproof interior, while the garage is of fireproof 
construction. The foundation walls and the entire 
floor of the building are to be of concrete mixed in 
the proportions of one part Portland cement to three 
parts sand and five of broken stones. The founda- 
tion walls are to be 12 in. thick and rest on footings 
10 in. thick extending 6 in. on either side of the 
walls above. The foundation walls should be car- 
ried down below the frost line so as to avoid all 
danger in this respect. 


THE FRAMING TIMBERS 


The entire framing timbers are to be of spruce, 
the floor joists to be 2 x 12 in., the studding 2 x 6 
in., the wall plates to consist of two pieces of 2 x 6 
in., the upper and lower roof rafters 2 x 6 in., braces 
1 x 8 in. and 2 x 6 in., and cleats 1 x 8 in. The 
studs, rafters and joists are to be spaced 24 in. on 
centers. 

The side walls of the building, as well as the 
entire roof are to be covered with hemlock sheath- 
ing boards, over which is to be laid a waterproof 
building paper. Over the building paper on the 
exterior walls 1 x 2-in. furring strips are to be 
nailed 13 in. on centers, and these in turn are to be 


covered with composite metal lath, upon which the 
stucco is to be applied. On the interior the lath is 
to be applied directly to the under side of the floor 
joists and studding and given a smooth stucco finish 
which will enable the interior of the barn to be 
washed out with a hose. The roof is to be covered 
with asbestos shingles. 


THE CONCRETE FLOOR 


The floor is to be of concrete, 6 in. thick, and 
should be 6 in. or 8 in. above grade outside. The 
floor should never be lower than the ground level 
at the door, as it is better to have the live stock 
step up rather than down to the floor level, as in 
the latter case there is great chance of live stock 
slipping, especially when stepping down over a door 
sill onto a smooth concrete floor at a lower level. 

A concrete approach with a ribbed surface should 
be constructed on the outside of the barn leading 
from the ground level up to the floor level, as this 
will prevent the live stock from stumbling and 
tracking much dirt. The stalls are to have a 4-in. 
wood block floor laid on 2 in. of sand, which is 
intended to act as a cushion. 

The floor of the hay mow is to be of 1 x 9-in. 
matched and dressed pine. 

The doors are to be built up of matched flooring 
and made double thick, with two thicknesses run- 
ning at right angles to each other, so as to prevent 
warping. The building paper is to be placed be- 
tween the two thicknesses, which will tend to make 
it an insulated surface. All doors are to be hung 
on extra strong hinges, and are to be provided with- 
automatically fastening devices. All glazed doors 
are to be protected by a heavy wire mesh. 


THE PROPER VENTILATION 


The proper ventilation of the barn is very im- 
portant from the standpoint of the health of the 
live stock. In this case, where the live stock face 
in, the fresh air flues are placed in the side walls 
of the building, starting just high enough from the 
ground on the exterior to prevent the snow from 
closing them up. The openings are also protected 
with wire mesh to keep out birds. 

The flues are carried up inside of the exterior 
walls and between the ceiling joists to the center 
portion of the barn, where registers are located in 
the ceiling and in front of the live stock. The 
purpose of starting the fresh-air flues on the out- 
side within a few feet of the ground is to trap the 
warm air in the stable. Warm air is lighter than 
cold, and therefore cannot get out through the 
intake flues. The air at the ceiling, being the 
warmest, the fresh air is gradually warmed as it 
ascends and the fresh air always reaches the noses 
of the live stock at the right temperature before 
passing over the gutter, and is drawn off by the 
outtake flues. The intake and outtake flues should 
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be so spaced and located that the fresh air will be 
thoroughly diffused, thereby preventing any drafts 
which would be detrimental to the live stock. 


THE FOUL AIR FLUES 


The foul air flues should start on the inside near 
the floors and terminate in flues above the roof. 

An opening in the outtake flue should also be pro- 
- vided at the ceiling so as to remove excessive 
moisture. 

_ All windows are to be built of pine and are to be 
so arranged with a wind shield that no draft will 
be created. The arrangement shown in the detail 
presented on another page tends to throw the air 
upward where it will mingle with the warmer air 
before coming in contact with the live stock. There 
are many types of barn windows and ventilating 
systems on the market, meeting almost any need. 

An examination of the floor plan shows the rela- 
tive position of the ice house to the dairy or milk 
house, and should be constructed in connection with 
a farm building, being of great convenience. 

The ice house is to be thoroughly packed for sum- 
mer, the ice and sawdust being put in through the 
side door which is so made that when shut it is 
practically air tight. When ice is wanted it is taken 
out through the door opening into what may be 
termed the vestibule. 


THE ICE HOUSE 


The ice house is built of hollow tile, starting 
from the top of a concrete foundation. The air 
chambers in the hollow tile serve as insulation and 
tend to prevent the heated air of the summer 
months from penetrating into the ice chamber. 
The interior walls are covered with a waterproof 
insulating board. The proper storing of ice de- 
pends on drainage and insulation and having a 
sufficient quantity of ice ‘in one mass to preserve 
a temperature below freezing. 

The poultry house should be built snug and com- 
fortable, with plenty of light and ventilation, so 
that the hens will lay in mid-winter. The outside 
walls are to be built of 2 x 4-in. studs, resting on 
a concrete foundation. Composite metal lath is to 
be nailed on to the exterior and interior of the 
studs and the lath covered with stucco on the ex- 
terior and interior, where it is to be troweled 
smooth. This scheme will prevent vermin from 
finding any hidden places. The above arrangement 
will also allow for flushing out the poultry house 
with hose. All fittings are to be of the removable 
type, so that everything can be taken out into the 
sunlight for cleaning. 

The garage walls are to be of concrete with a 
metal ceiling. 

The exterior and interior of the barn requires 
very little painting. All that is to be done shall 
consist of three coats of pure white lead and lin- 
seed oil, and it shall be applied in clear weather. 

The entire building is to be supplied with run- 
ning water and the bath room is to contain an iron 
enameled tub, wash basin and water closet. The 
barn is to be properly drained to sewer or to septic 
tank. The lighting isto be by means of electricity. 

The cost of a building of this nature will vary 
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in different parts of the country, depending on the 
cost of material and labor. For this reason it can 
be constructed in some parts of the country for less’ 
than here estimated. A saving can also be made 
by using a cheaper exterior and interior construc- 
tion, such as substituting wood shingles for the 
asbestos; novelty siding for the stucco exterior, 
and finishing off the interior with boards instead 3 
of stucco. 

According to the estimate of the architect, the 
barn contains 167,940 cu. ft., and the unit cost 
is figured at 7 cents per cubic foot. He gives the 
cubical content of the two barns as 92,160 cu. 
ft.; of the building between the barns as 34,776 
cu. ft.; of the poultry house as 13,608 cu. f£.;70f 
the ice house and milk room 9720 cu. ft.; of the 
bull pen and feed room of 12,636 cu. ft., and of 
the 12-ft. silo, 35 ft. high, 5040 cu. ft. 

Figuring the cost on the square foot basis, he 
computes the two barns and the building between at 
4329 sq. ft., on which he estimates a price of $2 per 
square foot for the large buildings and $1.50 per 
square foot for the rear additions. He computes 
the poultry house, ice and dairy houses, bull pen, 
feed room and silo, at 2142 sq. ft., with a unit 
price at $1.50 per square foot. 

The total cost, figured on the cubic foot basis, 
the architect places at $11,755.80, and on the square 
foot basis at $11,871. 

The barn here shown was designed by Architect 
Arthur Weindorf with offices in Long Island City, 
New York, or care of THE BUILDING AGE, 50 Union 
Square, New York City. 


LOS ANGELES BUILDING PRACTICE 


The Master Builders of Los Angeles, Cal., who 
form a unit in The Builders’ Exchange of that city, 
have under consideration a draft of a general Code 
of Practice which was referred to them by the di- 
rectors of the Exchange. The proposed code is in- 
tended to standardize practice in regard to the 
letting of sub-contracts, etc., and is gotten up on 
somewhat similar lines to the code recently adopted 
by the Chicago builders. 

The general building code drafted for Los Angeles 
last spring, which has been pigeonholed in the City 
Council since May, is coming up for action, and a 
public hearing was called Oct. 3. The provisions 
of the code that have already been provisionally 
adopted are said to have saved an appreciable 
amount of money for builders. 


-CINCINNATI’S BUILDING MATERIAL 
EXCHANGE 


The Board of Directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Cincinnati, Ohio, has approved a plan for 
establishing as a subsidiary of that body a Build- 
ing Material Exchange. The purpose is declared to 
be to promote the welfare of the city of Cincinnati 
and of the members of the organization. 
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Farm Buildings 

The present-day tendencies toward greater hy- 
gienic and sanitary conditions on the modern farm 
and especially where dairy products are commer- 
cialized renders of more than passing interest the 
illustrations and descriptive matter which consti- 
tute the basis of our current issue. The builder 
who is called upon to erect the various structures 
found upon the up-to-date farm must necessarily 
consider the different phases involved in the work 
and it is with a view to affording him possible sug- 
gestions as to design and arrangement that the 
. greater portion of this issue has been devoted to 
farm buildings. While frame construction is large- 
ly employed there is an increasing tendency toward 
the use of concrete, hollow tile and even sheet metal 
in the erection of the modern farm structures. 

The results accomplished are in striking contrast 
to the ramshackle buildings which dotted the land- 
scape in the rural districts in years gone by and 
which even now can be found in many localities. 
The tendency, however, is unmistakably toward 
better things and a better realization of the require- 
ments of healthful conditions where farm buildings 
are used for dairy purposes. The growing favor of 
concrete has caused it to be used in connection with 
the construction of all kinds of buildings, its popu- 
larity being due in large measure to its permanence 
and to its low cost of maintenance in the way of re- 


pairs. In the building of the farm house, the various 
barns, the silo, the ice house, the piggery and the 
poultry house, concrete in some form is being em- 
ployed with gratifying results the country over. 
In the case of many of the buildings, the walls are 
either of blocks or of reinforced concrete according 
to preference and circumstances, while in others, 
double concrete walls are utilized owing to the fact 
that these give an air space between which tends 
to render the structure cooler in summer and warm- 
er in winter than would otherwise be the case. 
While the initial expenditure may be a trifle more 
than in that of frame construction, the lower cost 
of insurance, the minimum outlay required for re- 
pairs and the greater life of the work are items 
which in the long run make for economy and which 
the builder cannot afford to disregard. 

Among the illustrated articles in this issue atten- 
tion should be called to the excellent examples of 
buildings found on a model farm near Waukegan, 
Ill., where each is designed in accordance with its 
present and future requirements and where the in- 
dividual needs of each structure were carefully con- 
sidered. The drawings throughout are to conven- 
ient scale and presented in such a way as to render 
them of practical value to the builder while the 
pictures show the appearance of the completed 
structures. In the case of the combination farm and 
dairy harn near Worcester, Mass., the various details 
are, from the standpoint of the builder, more than 
ordinarily complete and therefore of special value 
to him. Another feature in this issue which is of 
striking interest and value is the article describing 
the first round reinforced concrete barn ever erected. 
The floor plan taken in connection with the numer- 
ous “progress” pictures serve to enlighten the 
reader as to the layout of the interior and to the 
manner in which the work was carried out. Just 
how sheet metal may be profitably used in connec- 
tion with farm building construction is also exem- 
plified in a way to prove of the greatest possible 
benefit to the practical members of the craft. 

We feel sure our readers will be interested in 
the colored supplemental plates which accompany 
this issue, illustrating as they do two types.of farm 
buildings and serving as excellent mediums for dis- 
cussion by builder and client. The long winter 
evenings are rapidly drawing near when the farmer 
will take up for consideration the improvements and 
additions which the harvest has demonstrated to be 
necessary or desirable and the builder, with the 
current issue of the BUILDING AGE as a basis, can 
discuss design and arrangement of modern farm 
buildings in an intelligent and satisfactory manner 
well calculated to lead to good building contracts 
for execution when the spring season opens. 


GOR RES LOND EN CE. 


A Department Where Those Interested Can Discuss 
Trade Topics—Every Reader is Invited to Participate 


WEDGING A HAUNCHED TENON 


From W. H. C., Peoria, Ill..—In looking over a 
paper published in London and devoted to the in- 
terests of the carpenter, I found an inquiry from 
a correspondent which possibly may interest some 
of the readers of THE BUILDING AGE and I am 
therefore enclosing a tracing of the sketch which 
appeared in connection therewith. 

The inquirer asked which is the proper method 


WEDGING A HAUNCHED TENON 


for wedging a haunched tenon—that indicated in 
Fig. 1 or that shown in Fig. 2. He stated that a 
technical instructor teaching joinery made use of 
the method indicated in Fig. 2 declaring that it is 
the proper way to do the work. Old joiners, how- 
ever, in the town in which the correspondent re- 
sided differed from the instructor and stated that 
the method shown in Fig. 1 was correct. Perhaps 
some of the American carpenters and builders will 
be interested in expressing an opinion in regard to 
which is the correct and which the incorrect 
method. 


TEMPERING WOOD-WORKING TOOLS 


From D. H. C., Oakland, Cal.—A carpenter 
asked me the other day for an easy method of tem- 
pering wood cutting tools, and after I had told him 
it occurred to me that the same information might 
be of interest to some of the readers of the corre- 
spondence columns, so I am giving it herewith. 

Heat the chisels or plane bits or whatever the 
tools may be to a cherry red, then cool in cold 
water, after which polish them so as to see the 


temper. Next heat a piece of iron sufficiently hot 
and place the cutting tools on it. Draw the tem- 
per to either a dark straw yellow or a slightly 
brown yellow. If the coal used contains too much 
sulphur throw on some salt. I would also mention 
that a little salt used in the water is very good. 


NOVEL FLOOR PLAN ARRANGEMENT 


From Diamond Room, Red Wing, Minn.—I am 
sending the tracing of the plan of a first floor 
showing my idea of arranging the rooms of a 
house. The benefits to be derived from such an 
arrangement are large living room, with windows 
on three sides and the walls of the main living 
room not exposed to the outside. The latter is a 
matter of importance in. this cold climate. I 
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should like to have some of the readers furnish 
an elevation for this plan. I do not care to have 
more than two rooms in the second story, the 
kitchen part being one story high. I do not want 
anything expensive, but on the contrary something 
plain and substantial of the colonial style. 
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“SWEATING” OF A CONCRETE COVERED 
FLOOR 


From H. R. T., Peoria, [ll—I am having some 
difficulty with a concrete floor, and come to the 
practical readers of the Correspondence Depart- 
ment of the paper for the purpose of seeking a 
solution of the trouble. The building is a two- 
flat structure, and the floors are of cement a half 
inch thick, laid on ordinary rough wood floors 
which have been deadened. These floors sweat 
a great deal, and the moisture at times collects 
in the low places. 

It appears to me that the only thing left to do 
is to take up this cement floor and put hardwood 
floors in place of them, but it is possible some of 
the readers may have heard of similar cases and 
could suggest a remedy. Personally I cannot con- 
ceive of any one putting a flooring of this sort in 
a dwelling. 


Note.—In regard to the above Ernest McCullough 
furnishes the following reply: 

The house in question was examined at a time 
when the concrete floors were being taken off and 
oak flooring was being substituted. Thousands of 
houses have concrete floors and perhaps millions 
have bathrooms in which the floors are mosaic or 
tile laid on a thin layer of cement mortar or con- 
crete. No trouble has been reported from them. 
The usual way in which this work is done is to nail 
a lath along each side of the floor joists near the 
top and on these strips rest short pieces cut to fit 
between the joists. The surface is then swabbed 
with hot tar or asphalt and on this is laid the 
cement coating. Floors thus built are always 
satisfactory. 

The Peoria house had under the floors, joists as 
usual. On the joists was laid a rough flooring on 
which was placed 2 in. of excelsior in bags. On 
top of the excelsior was laid another rough board 
floor over which was placed a coating of cement 
mortar about 1% in. thick. It is not to be won- 
dered at that the floors exhibited considerable 
dampness. Compressed excelsior as a collector of 
moisture is excelled only by a sponge. From ex- 
perience I had once with excelsior supplied to me 
in thin bags to be used as an insulator in a small 
ice house I can certify that it seemed to absorb 
every ounce of loose moisture there was in the sur- 
rounding atmosphere before we got it into the wall. 

In the Peoria house the excelsior was placed be- 
tween two floorings of rough boards and no doubt 
was in place for some time before the cement 
plaster was applied to the top flooring. There may 
have been damp weather which supplied the ex- 
celsior and joints and rough boarding with plenty 
of moisture. We do not know but that it may have 
rained once, or several times, before the plaster 
coat was applied to form the cement floor. Then the 
concrete was applied and the wood and excelsior 
absorbed a fresh supply of moisture. 

The moisture was stored up in the floor construc- 
tion, the excelsior holding a very large amount. 
This moisture would have a tendency to vaporize 
when the house became warm through use and being 
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closed up and heated. The vapor as it warmed 
would rise and coming in contact with the floor 
cooled by the cement coating on top would condense. 
The mortar being very dense possessed a high de- 
gree of capillarity and thus the moisture was drawn 
through to the surface where, added to the mois- 
ture condensed on top of the floor, from the air of 
the room, there was produced a condition of damp- 
ness very noticeable to all who entered the room. 

The owner reported that on damp days he could 
wipe the floors with a cloth and wring the water 
from the cloth and that rugs on the floors were al- 
ways damp. The only cause to be assigned for this 
is improper construction. We cannot possibly ig- 
nore the thousands of successful cement and con- 
crete floors throughout the world. 


OIL-MIXED CONCRETE 


From O. M. R., West Haven, Conn.—I would 
like to ask “Contractor,” whose letter appeared in 
the correspondence columns some time ago, what 
has been his experience in connection with the 
use of oil in cement and what kind of oil to use. 
How much of it should be used to a bag of cement? 
He had something to say in regard to the subject 
in the issue of THE BUILDING AGE for August, 
1914, and I would like to learn briefly the results 
of the experiments which he was about to make 
at that time. 


Note.—In connection with the above, our cor- 
respondent is likely to find much valuable infor- 
mation in the Bulletin issued last year by the 
Department of Agriculture and entitled “Oil- 
Mixed Portland Cement Concrete.” The Bulletin, 
which is known as No. 230, points out that the 
admixture of certain mineral oils in small propor- 
tions not to exceed 10 per cent of the cement used 
does not lessen the tensile strength of the mortar; 
that the decrease in the compressive strength of 
mortar and concrete is not serious; that concrete 
mixed with oil takes much longer to set hard— 
perhaps twice as long—but that the increase in 
strength is nearly as rapid in the oil-mixed ma- 
terial as in the plain concrete. The use of oil 
does not make the concrete impervious to heavy 
water pressure but practically non-absorbent 
under low heads. 

The value of oil-mixed concrete is particularly 
great in the construction of basement floors and 
walls, watering troughs, cisterns, barns, silos, and 
in all parts of concrete structures that are to be 
made damp-proof. 

The oil should in no case exceed 10 per cent of 
the weight of cement and for the most part 5 per 
cent is all that is necessary. In other words, 
about 214 quarts of oil should be added for each 
bag of cement used in the mixture. The oil should 
be fluid petroleum product and should contain no 
admixture of fatty or vegetable oils. It should 
show a flash point of not less than 150 degrees 
Centigrade by the closed-cup method. 

The sand and cement should be first mixed with 
the proper amount of water into a stiff mortar to 
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which is added the correct amount of oil, and the 
whole mass again thoroughly mixed until all 
traces of oil have disappeared. Particular care 
should be taken to insure that the oil is thor- 
oughly incorporated in the mixture and the time 
of mixing should be practically double that when 
the oil is not used. For this reason it is pointed 
out a continuous mixer should not be used in oil- 
cement-concrete work as it is difficult with this 
type of machine to increase the time of mixing 
sufficiently. 


CONSTRUCTING AN ORDINARY SHED 


From D. P. B., Redford, New York.—Referring 
to the problem of “W. M. L.” on page 56 of the 
September issue, I would say that he can solve it 
in three ways. First with the steel square, taking 
the figures one and twenty-four and cutting each 
piece by those figures. Second, he can square out 
from each run holding the heel of the square at 
the angle as in Fig. 1. An angle will be produced 
by the two lines. Bisecting this the cuts are ob- 
tained. Third, he may obtain the cuts by using two 
graduated bevels. If these are not at hand he may 
use two bevels with tongues of equal length bring- 
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of this and a plate on top of them which will sup- 
port the roof. 

To my mind, 18 ft. is a pretty long span for a 
single rafter so I would suggest spiking two studs 
together or use a solid post in the center as shown 
in the side view and spike two 2 x 8’s together and 
run them across the shed as shown, resting the 
ends on these posts. Now he can use a long rafter 
or he can splice them on this beam. I would make 
a butt joint with the outside rafters nailing a 
board on the inside at the joint and lap the others 
and spike them together. I would bevel the rest 
of the side studs on the top end so as to fit under 
the side rafters. 

Let the sheathing project over the side and nail 
a board on the front and back end of the rafters, 
also run a board down the side, nailing it to the 
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Fig. 1—Bisecting the Angle 


Fig. 2—Obtaining the 
Cut for Bevels as 
Suggested by “D. P 
Bas 


Fig. 3—Front and Side Elevations of Shed as Described by COW i. Wis 


CONSTRUCTING AN ORDINARY SHED—SKETCHES OF DIFFERENT CORRESPONDENTS 


ing the points exactly together as indicated in Fig. 
2. If his bevels are of unequal length he should 
mark the length of the short one on the long one. 


From W. 8S. W., Hillsboro, Ohio.—In answer to 
the query of “W. M. L.,” Orange, N. J., in the Sep- 
tember issue of the paper, I am sending sketches 
with brief description which I hope will help him 
in constructing the shed for which he asks infor- 
mation. Fig. 3 shows a front and end eleva- 
tion. I do not mean that it should be built exactly 
as I have shown it but I have aimed to bring out 
the main points so as to give him something which 
will serve as a guide in doing the work. 

If the correspondent has a solid foundation he 
can usea 2x4 in. or2x 6 in. silland4x4 in. cor- 
ner post. I would suggest using a double stud 
each side of the door running the outside ones 
through to the plate as shown in the elevation. I 
would use two 2 x 6’s or 2 x 8’s spiked together as 
a lintel allowing the ends to rest on the two inside 
studs. Then he can put a few short studs on top 


ends of the sheathing and to these boards. This 
stiffens up the ends of the sheathing and makes a 
finish for the edge of the roof. 

The front of the shed is 1% ft. higher than the 
back so take 1% in. on the tongue and 18 in. on 
the blade of the square, and the tongue will give 
the plumb cut while the blade will give the seat 
cut. The tongue will also give the bevel for the 
top end of the studding on the side of the building 
to fit under the rafters. 

The doors may be hinged or sliding according 
to preference. If sliding doors are used the track 
may project past the building and have a brace 
under it. * 


VARNISH FOR TOOLS 


From M. R. N., Washington, D. C.—Please give 
me a receipt for varnish to keep bright tools and 
similar goods from tarnishing. 

Answer.—A receipt given as a varnish for tools 
is as follows: Melt together 40 ounces of tallow 
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and 2 ounces of rosin and strain while hot; apply 
with a brush to tools and it will prevent them 
from rusting. Another receipt described as a var- 
nish for polished metal is to pound bleached shel- 
lac in a mortar and then put it in a bottle of alco- 
hol, agitating the alcohol frequently until it has 
dissolved as much shellac as it will; then pour off 
the clear liquid. The metal surface is first 
warmed and the varnish applied to it with a brush, 
giving a transparent coating that will protect the 
polished metal. 


GETTING OUT CURVED VALLEYS FOR 
GREENHOUSE CONSTRUCTION 


From C. G. P., Newark, N. J.—I am sending a 
tracing showing the two curved valleys for green- 
house construction, and would be greatly obliged 


House X 


Joint in Wood! 
Valleys here 
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of the valley bar is to be 1% in. the entire length 
of the valley, but the height may vary slightly. 

I take pleasure in stating that I am a sub- 
scriber to the BUILDING AGE, and have gained much 
practical knowledge from its various issues. 


DIMENSIONS OF SMOKE CHAMBER IN 
A FIREPLACE 


From E. B. A., Mount Vernon, N. Y.—I am going 
to build a fireplace in my house, but do not know 
how big I should make the smoke chamber. Is 
there any particular height to it above the smoke 
shelf? Is there any stated relation between the 
cubical content of the smoke chamber and the 
cubical content of the fireplace or between the 
area of the smoke chamber and the area of the 
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DETAILS OF CURVED VALLEYS FOR GREENHOUSE CONSTRUCTION 


if some of the practical readers will give me a 
good clear method for getting out shop drawings 
for this and similar two-curved valleys. 

In this case the valley bar may be gotten 
out in two pieces, a splice being made at the 
tangent point of the 16-in. rod marked “A” on the 
drawing. The idea is to get the bars out of the 
smallest possible pieces of timber. The thickness 


fireplace opening the same as there is between 
the fireplace opening and the flue area? I would 
also like to know if the middle of the throat is 
directly over the middle of the fire chamber. 
Note.—This letter offers excellent opportunity 
for a most interesting discussion of a subject 
which is constantly perplexing the builder owing 
to poor draft of chimneys, smoky fireplaces, etc. 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE MODERN DAIRY BARN 


SOME PERTINENT COMMENTS FROM A SAN- 
ITARY POINT OF VIEW BY AN EXPERT 


By W. L. WEINTZ* 


has given much thought or consideration to the 
vital question of sanitation in food supplies. 
Just why the American people have been so indif- 
ferent in the past does not concern us at this time, 
since the demand for clean and palatable food is now 
heard and respected in all communities. Much has 
been said and written on the subject of canned 
meats, etc., and none will dispute the satisfactory 
and beneficial results accomplished by such publicity. 
According to recognized experts, however, there 
is no one food product largely assimilated by the 
human family which is so susceptible to contamina- 
tion as cow’s milk. The mere presence of slight 
foreign matter is sufficient to taint and contaminate 
the purest milk, and this fact makes it imperative 
that proper care and precaution be exercised by 
dairymen who 


1b is only in recent years that the general public 


are conscien- 
tious and honor- 
able. In many 


localities it 
is no longer a 
question of an 
individual’s con- 
ception of sani- 
tation, since 
measures have 
been adopted by 
state legisla- 
tures regulating 
the production 
and sale of dairy 
products. There 
is no doubt in 
the mind of the 
writer that this 
movement will 
soon penetrate 
even the most 
obscure rural 
districts, for 
people are daily learning more concerning the need 
of sanitary measures, and their demands must be 
considered by the producer and dispenser. 

The logical place to begin operations in making 
an investigation of dairy products naturally is 
among the producers themselves, viz., the dairy 
cows. It need scarcely be pointed out that milk for 
human consumption must come from a healthy ani- 
mal. The interest in breeding circles would indi- 
cate that this phase of the question is receiving 
proper consideration, and with the aid of modern 
knowledge on the treatment of disease among do- 
mestic animals there is no excuse for polluted milk 


*Illustrations courtesy of the J. E. Porter Co. 


FIG. 1—VIEW DOWN MAIN AISLE IN A BARN FITTED WITH 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 


being sold. It is therefore highly important that 
dairy herds be inspected at frequent intervals and 
the stock all kept in best possible condition. 

In how many cases, though, is contaminated milk 
not primarily due to the animal, but to the condi- 
tions for which the owner himself is directly re- 
sponsible. No matter what breeding or pedigree a 
dairy cow may have, if she is confined in a dark, 
poorly ventilated and filthy barn, her chances for 
producing certified milk are nil. With the invention 
and manufacturing of sanitary barn fixtures the 
public can no longer countenance disgusting barn 
conditions, and most dairymen have shown a marked 
interest in these modern appliances. 

When barn equipment was first placed on the 
market it was caustically referred to as being 
adapted only for the rich man’s barn, and therefore 

: could never be 
of real economic 
value to the 
thousands 
of dairymen 
who depend on 
their herds for 
a livelihood. It 
is true that 
wealthy men 
who took up 
dairying as a 
recreation 
or hobby were 
first to realize 
the value of 
steel equipment 
for the dairy 
barn, both from 
a sanitary and 
practical view- 
point. Soon, 
however, the 
larger producers 
; were con- 
strained to investigate the manufacturer’s claims 
regarding the advantages derived from an installa- 
tion of this equipment, and gradually they came to 
see that their former views were unfounded and in- 
correct. At the present writing more and more 
dairymen are remodeling their barns and installing 
modern equipment, with the natural beneficial re- 
sults to the community at large. 

The value of steel barn fixtures is not confined to 
the sanitary conditions made possible by its use. It 
has been satisfactorily demonstrated that less labor 
is required to care for a given number of cows, that 
a marked saving in feed is noted, that cows are 
more comfortable and give a greater quantity of 
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milk in those barns having modern equipment. So 
it will be seen that the consumer is not alone in 
deriving good from this up-to-date practice. It is 
merely a question of time until all dairymen will 
realize and acknowledge that the possibilities of their 
herds are exceedingly limited 
unless modern methods are pur- 
sued in their management. 

Few people consider a dairy 
barn in the light of a manufac- 
turing plant; yet that is pre- 
cisely what it is, and incidentally 
a food product for universal con- 
sumption is manufactured there. 
It is only reasonable that we 
should expect to find the most 
approved machinery with effi- 
cient, skilled workmen perform- 
ing their duties under comfort- 
able conditions. In a modern 
dairy barn that is exactly what 
you will find, and furthermore, 
the owner will doubtless be a 
man of affairs and a recognized 
authority on his business. Dairy- 
ing is no longer a haphazard 
side issue on the farm, and milk 
is now considered in many local- 
ities on a quality basis. Usually 
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is made of steel and the entire barn can be thoroughly 
scrubbed without damaging the fixtures. Swinging 


stanchions which are flexible at both top and bottom 
connections enable the cows to turn their heads in 
comfort, and relieve in a marked degree the forward 


FIG. 3—ANOTHER INTERIOR SHOWING THE FEEDWAY WITH 


COWS IN THEIR STALLS 


the degree of butter fat determines the market thrust of the body when an animal gets up or lies 


value, and the dairyman is at once concerned when 
for any reason his product fails to meet the stand- 
ards established. 

The accompanying illustrations will convey some 
idea of the equipment in a modern dairy barn. 
Note that provision is made for the cows to line 


FIG. 2—INTERIOR OF DAIRY BARN 
SHOWING STANCHIONS, STALL SEPARATIONS, ETC. 


up along the gutter, thus having all droppings in 
one place rather than on the stall platform. The 
gutter is somewhat deeper than the rest of the floor, 
and the animals may lie down in comfort without 
covering themselves with filth. All equipment is 
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down. Steel mangers or manger partitions make it 
possible to feed each cow according to her particular 
requirements—something very important in modern 
dairying. An abundance of light and fresh air pene- 
trates all parts of the building, and the animals 
can thus be kept in excellent physical condition. 
The task of handling feed and 
litter is one which without mod- 
ern equipment would entail ex- 
cessive labor in a large barn. 
Easily operated and efficient car- 
riers are therefore provided for 
this purpose and with their aid 
the work which formerly was 
irksome and disgusting becomes 
such that the owner himself has 
no hesitation in performing it. 
Litter carriers make it possible 
to keep the manure away from 
the barn and modern practice 
suggests one of two methods for 
handling litter. Either it is 
dumped from the carrier direct- 
ly into the spreader and placed 
on the field, or the carrier con- 
veys it to the manure pit, where 
it is treated somewhat and the 
fertilizer value augmented. Some 
legislative measures prohibit 
the sale of milk unless the 
litter is carried a certain distance away from the 
barn. In view of the movement under way for 
more stringent regulation of milk supply, it nat- 
urally behooves every dairyman to investigate his 
shortcomings and take steps to remedy them. 


A ROUND REINFORCED CONCRETE BARN 


“PROGRESS” PICTURES SHOWING CONSTRUC- 
TION OF FIRST BARN OF THIS KIND ERECTED 


\ N yE take pleasure in presenting herewith illus- 
trations and descriptive data relating to 
what is said to be the first round rein- 
forced concrete barn ever constructed in this coun- 
try. The building contractor executing the work 
states that this claim.is based upon information 
from various authentic sources, including among 
others the Agricultural Experiment Station of the 
University of Illinois, and we are indebted to him 
for the particulars and “progress” pictures here 
presented. 

Reinforced concrete was selected for its perman- 
ence and the round shape for the convenience of 
stable arrangement, large unobstructed loft for hay 
storage and the relatively small amount of material 
required to do the work. The concrete used was a 
1:2:2% mixture, the proportions named being due 
to the fact that local gravel was utilized. The 
reinforcing ma- 
terial was % in. 
square twisted 
steel spaced 12 
in. on centers 
both horizontal- 
ly and vertically 
and held in place 
partly by “Uni- 
versal chairs” 
and partly with 
“Bates” ties. 

Wood forms 
were used on the 
job, there being 
two complete 
sets inside and 
outside, each 3 
ft. high and in 
sections about 8 
ft. long. The builder states that considerable care 
was used in making the forms, as he depended 
upon them for the plumb lines of the wall. The 
rails on the forms were horizontal; three to a sec- 
tion, about 1 x 5 in. in size, and fastened together 
by splice pieces and half-inch bolts for the inside 
forms. This arrangement proved sufficient for the 
purpose. The outside forms had to be strengthened 
by the use of half-inch wire cable hoops tightened 
up with draw-lugs, and for this work tank hoop 
fittings were utilized. 

In making the forms it was found that the rails 
would spring out of shape when sawed, and diffi- 
culty was experienced in sawing them accurately. 
A band saw was first tried, but it was found that an 
ordinary circular saw worked better as the curva- 
ture was not great. In order to bring them to the 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE COMPLETED BARN 


exact shape the contractor used a template tacked 
to them and jointed them on an upright moulder, 
allowing the template to run on a collar on the 
spindle. 

Clay of about the consistency of ordinary putty 
was used for filling cracks, etc., in the form work. 
A very cheap fuel oil worked well on the forms— 
not so much to keep the concrete from sticking as 
to check the shrinking and swelling of the lumber. 

The builder states that 100 cu. yd. of concrete 
in a round building like the one here described pro- 
vides equal stable room and a much larger loft 
space than 200 cu. yd. in a rectangular building. 

For the purpose of making the roof a self-sup- 
porting dome and at the same time reduce the con- 
crete in the walls to the lowest practical point use 
was made of two tension members sufficiently rigid 
to maintain their circular shape. The reinforced 
concrete cornice 
and plate at the 
top of the con- 
crete wall was 
made 10 in. deep 
and 18 in. broad 
in which, in ad- 
dition to all ver- 
tical wall rein- 
forcing being 
bent outthrough 
it, there were 
placed five °4-in. 
square twisted 
horizontal rein- 
forcing bars. A 


detail of the 
main cornice 
with the position 


of the reinforc- 
ing bars clearly indicated is presented herewith. 

This member maintains the circular shape of the 
walls, which above the loft floor are only 6 in. thick, 
and receives the thrust to the first set of rafters, 
which are 2 x 6 in. by 28 ft. in length, placed about 
25 in. on centers and running at an angle of 30 deg. 
from the vertical to the hip in the roof, where they 
are about 15 in. on centers. 

At the hip and securely spiked to the lower raft- 
ers, which are cut off square, is the second tension 
member in the form of a 7 x 9-in. wooden plate 
made up of six layers of selected oak plank fastened 
together with about 150 lb. of nails and spikes. 
The layers of this plate being sprung down to fit 
the square cut on the ends of the lower rafters do 
not form a plane but are 30 deg. lower on the inside 
than on the out, thus making this plate saucer- 
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shape and providing a direct bearing for the thrust 
of the upper rafters which are 2 x 6 in. in cross 
section 27 ft. long and run to a point at the center 
of the building at an agle of 30 deg. with the hori- 
zontal. As these two plates and sets of rafters con- 
stitute the entire roof framing, the practical builder 
will readily see that a very light construction was 
produced. 

In the lower section of the roof, it was found 
that merely lathing it made it quite rigid, but to 
assure strength independent of the lath, solid 2 x 6- 
in. bridging was cut in between the rafters all the 
way around the building about 9 ft. apart, thus 
preventing sagging of the rafters. 

In the section of roof above the hip, which is 
about 47 ft. diameter, 18 rafters 2 x 6 in. and 27 
ft. in length were run to the center of the building. 
These, when erected, showed considerable sag, but 
a set of headers was cut in between them about 
6 ft. from the center to which to fasten an inter- 
mediate set of rafters. By cutting these headers 
of good length and forcing them in it was possible 
to force the sag out of the main rafters. The same 
process was pursued with another set of headers 
lower down the roof which received a still shorter 
set of rafters and also with a circle of solid 2 x 6-in. 
bridging still lower down, with the result that a 
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building, no vibration could be detected in the roof. 
The dome of the building is covered with 6 x 20- 
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Detail of Concrete Cornice—Scale % 
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in. white cedar shingles laid 6 in. to the weather. 
Among the equipment used in doing the work was 
a small concrete mixer, a 5-hp. Fairbanks “Bull- 
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stiff construction was produced with about a 2% 
in. crown in the rafters. 

The builder says that during a gale of wind that 
capsized two sail boats on Delaware Bay near the 


dog” gasoline engine and a home-made saw rig, 
the interesting feature of which was the mandrel. 
This had a 4-in. space between collars, allowing the 
use of emery wheels, shaper bits or jointer head. 
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“PROGRESS” PICTURES SHOWING DIFFERENT STAGES OF THE CONSTRUCTION WORK 
ON THE ROUND REINFORCED CONCRETE BARN 
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It was turned out on the other end for a No. 3 Morse 
twist drill sleeve of standard taper. These drills, 
with a little special grinding, were found quite sat- 
isfactory for boring wood when running 1600 revo- 
lutions per minute, which was the speed of the saw 
mandrel. The derrick was also home-made and 
fitted with ball bearing turntable from a local ma- 
chine shop. 

Referring to the “progress” pictures, No. 1 shows 
the inside forms 1 ft. below grade and 5 ft. above, 
with two sections in place. The outside forms show- 
ing a foot of concrete wall, are 4 ft. high above 
grade. The door frames are in place. 

No. 2 represents the process of pouring concrete, 
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of the equipment, there being no shoveling required 
except into barrows which dump into the concrete 
mixer, the latter into the bucket and this in turn 
into the forms. 

No. 7 represents the first story completed, also 
the reinforcing scaffolding and section of forms 
ready to be raised. 

No. 8 shows the forms and reinforcing in place 
with everything ready to “pour” the concrete. 

No. 9 is an interior view with the loft floor in 
place around the wall. “) 

No. 10 shows the form box for the concrete cor- 
nice with reinforcing rods in position. 

No. 11 represents the scaffolding for the roof 


“PROGRESS” PICTURES OF THE FIRST ROUND REINFORCED CONCRETE BARN 
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the bucket having a capacity of 7 cu. ft. Some of 
the reinforcing material is in place and the wire 
cable hooping of the forms may also be seen. 

No. 3 shows the inside forms 8 ft. high and the 
stable door and window frames in place. The der- 
rick has a 52-ft. mast and a 50-ft. boom on ball 
bearings. The gravel pile is seen at the right. 

No. 4 shows the complete equipment of outside 
forms in place. The concrete mixer and circular 


saw rig are in the foreground. The saw rig is. 


driven by an engine inside of the forms which also 
does the hoisting. 

No. 5 shows girders and joists being placed ex- 
tending through the forms into the wall. The 
hoisting engine is also visible which runs the con- 
crete mixer and the saw. 

No. 6 clearly indicates the convenient location 


placed on the loft floor and 32 ft. high. The first 
set of rafters are shown in place. | 

No. 12. shows the lathing for the roof. 

No. 13 shows the roof partially completed, there 
being required to cover the entire dome 30,200 
shingles. 

The concrete barn here shown was erected for 
H. McDaniel on his farm, “‘Cherbourg,” near Dover, 
Del. It has a capacity for 18 horses, 30 milch cows, 
20 head of young stock, 200 tons of hay and 200 bu. 
of grain. 

It is 72 ft. in diameter and 61 ft. in height. The 
concrete walls are 20 ft. high, the stable walls 8 in. 
thick and the loft 6 in. 

The barn was designed and the erection super- 
vised by W. M. Newton, a contractor making a 
specialty of concrete work, Dover, Del. 


MAKING HAND-RIVED CYPRESS SHINGLES 


SOME INTERESTING PARTICULARS REGARD- 
ING THIS IMPORTANT SOUTHERN INDUSTRY 


HE attention which builders are giving to old- 
fashioned rived or split shingles renders the 
story of their making one of more than 


passing interest. Many 
of the shingles produced 
are the work of negroes 
working independently, 
but perhaps most of the 
best shingles are the 
work of men laboring 
‘under the supervision of 
a large concern which 
sees that a standard is 
established and to which 
it is adhered. 

The process described 
in the following lines is 
that followed by negroes 
working in the Black 
River. Swamp, which is 
near the southern boun- 
dary line of South Caro- 
lina, the finished product 
emerging as that of the 
Hammer Lumber Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. The 


Fig. 1—Buck-sawing a Cypress Tree into Lengths for 
Making Shingle Bolts 


specimen of swamp cypress, and this is then sub- 
jected to various tests. 
and if it is straight up and down the tree will 


The bark is examined, 


split right. If it is 
“twisted from east to 
west” it should split, but 
if the twist is from west 
to east it willnot. Next, 
a chip is taken from the 
hardest part of the tree 
which, in a leaning tree, 
is on the under side and 
in a straight tree is on 
the sunset or west side. 
Finally a piece is chewed 
and if it chews all right 
the worker is satisfied 
that the tree will split 
good and draw smooth 
under the draw-knife; 
hence is “meat” for 
shingles. 

In the tree felling op- 
eration and in the sub- 
sequent cartage of shin- 
gles, the reader should 


Fig. 2—Splitting the Bolts in Slabs 


Fig. 3—Using the Draw Knife in Shaving the Shingles 
to Size 


PICTURES SHOWING SOME OF THE VARIOUS OPERATIONS 


various steps are often somewhat amusing, being 
evolved from the fertile imagination of the negro 


workers. 


First, the proper thing to do is to pick out a good 


eause of this fact. 


keep in mind that the process is conducted in a 
swamp and that various precautions are taken be- 
First, several small trees are 
felled and placed so as to form a “cradle” or bed 
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upon which the cypress tree is to fall. This cradle 
prevents the tree from being spoiled in its fall and 
also keeps it from sinking in the marshy swamp soil. 
A scaffold is then built around the base of the tree 
for the workers to stand on while felling it. 

After the tree is felled it is buck-sawed into 
lengths which will allow of full-length 24-in. shingles, 
the buck-sawing operation being shown in Fig. 1. 
These lengths are then cut into bolts 734 in. wide. 
The bolts are then rived or split into slabs 1 in. 
thick by a wedge-shaped knife set at right angles 
to its handle and worked with a wooden mallet, as 
shown in Fig. 2. 

Finally the slabs are placed in the draw-bench 
or “break,” and worked with a draw-knife, being 
shaved down to a %-in. butt, and the usual shingle 
taper. As shown in Fig. 3, the draw-bench holds 
the slab tightly by means of a treadle. The slab 
extends over the end of the draw-bench toward the 
worker, much in the manner of a springboard. This 
springboard effect aids the worker to secure the 
proper taper. 

The shingle now measures 7 x 24 in., and has 
a 5-in. butt. It is stacked up with others to make 
piles of 500, or a square “pen,” and is then in- 
spected. The entire process is carried on within a 
few feet of where the tree stood, each worker 
producing about 1000 shingles per week. Lastly, 
bundles of twenty-five are made and fastened with 
wire and the finished product is carried on the 
shoulders of negros to high ground, the road trav- 
eled being rough and perilous, as in many places 
the path is formed of single tree trunks. 

Once on high ground, the shingles are allowed to 
dry for from sixty to ninety days, and are then 
carried on to the railroad siding for further inspec- 
tion and stenciling. They are then shipped as the 
“Hammer Brand.” As indicated by the foregoing 
description, the process is entirely by hand, and 
interesting because of its primitiveness in these 
days of machinery and high-speed output. 


A BOOK ON LIGHTNING RODS 


Contractors and builders who are interested in 
the use and value of lightning rods will be glad 
to learn that the subject is covered in a very thor- 
ough manner by O. 8. Peters, assistant physicist 
of the Bureau of Standards. The work is valuable 
from a statistical standpoint, and traces the early 
history of the lightning rod to the present status 
of the practice of protection against lightning. 

There are twelve chapters, covering 127 pages, 
in which there are numerous tables and photo- 
graphs. Attention has been given to materials and 
construction of lightning rods, earth connections, 
arrangement of rods and other important matters, 
while the question of cost is also considered. It 
is shown that the liability of barns to fire from 
lightning, as compared with their liability to fires 
from other causes, far exceeds that of houses. It 
is said that in the cases of 200 barns struck by 
lightning 87.5 per cent were fired, while of 325 
houses 23 per cent were fired. It thus appears that, 
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when struck, barns are practically four times as 
liable to take fire as houses. 

The book is identified as No. 56, Protection of 
Life and Property Against Lightning, Technologic 
Papers of the Bureau of Standards, and may be 
procured from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
35c. a copy. 


MODIFICATION OF NEW ZONING LAW 


The Board of Standards and Appeals of New 
York City adopted on Oct. 4 a resolution extend- 
ing until July, 1917, the time in which builders, 
who through an oversight neglected to comply with 
the new zoning laws, will be allowed to erect their 
structures without being subject to a penalty. The 
board decided to allow this modification because it 
believed that many builders had not had time to 
familiarize themselves with the provisions of the 
changes provided under the new zoning laws. 


PATCHING CONCRETE FLOORS 


One of the principal objections often raised 
against the use of concrete finished floors is the 
difficulty and cost of successfully repairing places 
that become worn or damaged. For best results it 
is usually considered necessary to cut down the 
worn place at least 114 in. into the unbroken con- 
crete, under-cut the edges, clean out the dust and 
loose particles thoroughly, wash with a thin cement 
grout, fill in with a paste grout and finally float to 
a level surface a mortar of cement and crushed 
stone or gravel. The patch must then be kept moist 
at least a week or ten days, keeping all traffic off 
in the mean time. 

W. P. Anderson, president of The Ferro Concrete 
Construction Company, states that his company 
often uses a method of patching concrete floors 
which is much cheaper and requires far less time 
than the method commonly used. Mr. Anderson’s 
method requires the use of mastic material made 
from a mixture of asbestos fiber and rubber gum. 
This mixture is applied with a trowel after thor- 
oughly cleaning the damaged surface. Very little 
cutting of the old concrete is necessary, other than 
to break off loose particles. The gum can be worked 
to a feather edge so that it will readily join with 
the undamaged concrete surface and eliminate the 
under-cutting required with the old style of patch. 

A patch of this sort can be opened to foot traffic 
within a few hours, and to heavy traffic within a 
day or so. It is thus possible to repair a much- 
used portion of a mill or factory floor almost over- 
night. The cost varies with the size of patch, but 
will range from 16 to 18 cents per square foot. 


It is estimated by the Forest Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture that there 
is enough waste from the sawmills of the South 
alone to produce 20,000 tons of paper a day. 


ITS FIRE AND LIGHTNING 
FEATURES OF VALUE TO 


| ) y E have been hearing a great deal about 
preparedness since the outbreak of 
the European war, and it is evident 
that the nation that does not prepare it- 
self against the attacks of its enemies will 
soon be overwhelmed. The same is true 
of farm buildings, for they have numer- 
ous enemies, and, unless they are pre- 
pared to withstand the onslaughts of fire, light- 
ning, and other destructive elements, are more than 
liable to succumb sooner or later. Many farmers 
with large and well equipped barns, housing valu- 
able registered and pedigreed stock, overlook the 
fact that they are not fully protected from loss by 
fire, even though they have their property insured 
for its entire valuation. 
Statistics show that numerous opportunities 
await the enterprising contractor to do a larger 


PROOF QUALITIES ARE 
THE PRACTICAL BUILDER 


criminating builder. Steel roofs and walls are 
permanent and command lower insurance 
rates. They have durability and long life, 
which, combined with the ease of applica- 
tion and minimum cost of maintenance, 
render them adaptable for use on farm 
structures. Buildings covered with sheet. 
metal can be made attractive and will pre- 
sent an effectual resistance against the continuously 
active attack from the elements. It is claimed that 
a structure completely covered with sheet metal and 
properly grounded is lightning-proof and more de- 
pendable than a building simply equipped with 
rods. A good sheet metal roof is capable of with- 
standing the attacks of its most destructive ele- 
ments—rain and moisture; and it will resist high 
winds where sheets are carefully selected with a 
view toward the great strength and rigidity needed. 


A MODERN FARM BARN WITH STEEL ROOF AND SIDING 


business in metal roofing, siding, cupolas, etc., for 
use in connection with farm buildings. The field is 
not confined to new structures, for there are thou- 
sands of farm buildings that could be made more 
serviceable and the property more valuable if the 
roofs and walls were covered with sheet metal. All- 
metal structures have been accorded a popular re- 
ception in the country, and the work is profitable 
to the builder and is especially desirable in the dull 
season. 

There are many features in connection with sheet 
metal work that commend themselves to the dis- 


This is especially true of corrugated sheets, which 
are practically self supporting, and will make a 
building very substantial even when the framework 
is light. The use of corrugated sheets permits of 
light construction, and the sheets properly laid will 
not check or crack: at the seams. 

Sheet metal roofing and siding can be applied to 
any farm building at a comparatively low initial 
cost, but the character of the building should be con- 
sidered to determine the kind of material best suited 
for its purpose. There are several types of roofing 
and siding, notably, pressed standing seam roofing, 
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V-crimped roofing, roll and cap roofing, corrugated 
roofing and siding, weatherboard siding and steel 
pressed brick siding. Generally speaking, where the 
roof pitch is less than 3 in. to the foot, roll and 
cap or pressed standing seam roofing is best, while 


SHOWING USE OF SHEET METAL ON A 
POULTRY HOUSE 


a pitch in excess of this may be covered satisfac- 
torily with corrugated or V-crimped roofing. Beaded 
ceiling or siding may be easily applied directly over 
level joints, to rough sheathing or over plaster. In 
weatherboard siding the contractor is offered a fire- 
proof substitute for wooden weatherboards, and its 
attractive appearance makes it quite suitable for 
any structure where looks is a factor. It can be ap- 
plied without any trouble where sufficient care is 
taken to keep the lines horizontal. _Weatherboard 
siding may be nailed directly to the studding placed 
16 in. on centers, or to sheathing boards. Steel 
corner boards are recommended to give a neat and 
finished appearance at the corners. 

A pressed standing seam roofing is a serviceable 
type and gives an attractive appearance to any 
building on which it is applied. A ridge roll or 
ridge capping is not essential in this style of roof- 
ing, but can be used as a trimming, if desired. 

Roll and cap roofing is used on roofs having only 
a slight pitch, or a fall of less than 2 in. to the foot. 
An explanation for this is found in the fact that 
roll and cap roofing comes in rolls of 50 lineal feet 
and the cross-seams which occur every 10 ft. are 
perfectly formed by machinery. When the flanges 
are bent up, the cross-seams extend to the top of 
these flanges on either side, insuring an absolutely 
leak-proof surface. The tools required to lay roll 
and cap roofing are a punch, cap squeezers and a 
pair of roofing tongs for turning up the flanges for 
side seams. Roll and cap roofing is best applied 
to sheathing which entirely covers the rafters. 
Self-capping and roll roofing offers the same advan- 
tages for nearly flat roofs as roll and cap roofing. 

In applying corrugated roofing to wooden frame- 
work, it is considered good practice to ascertain 
first from which direction the heavy winds blow 
and begin laying the roofing at the opposite end of 
the roof, laying the first sheet at the lower corner. 
A very strong roof, absolutely free from leakage, 
may be obtained by applying 3 in., 2% in. or 2 in. 
corrugated sheets 271% in. wide, lapped 11% corru- 
gations to each lap. This gives a covering surface 
of 24 in. to a sheet. While the roofing is being put 
on it is advisable to paint between the laps, as this 
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aids in making the roof watertight. A prominent 
manufacturer says that it is best to apply light 
gauge corrugated roofing, say 26 gauge, to close 
sheathing or common stock boards and not directly 
to the rafters. With heavier gauge material sheath- 
ing will be found unnecessary, the corrugated sheets 
being applied directly to purlins. For this work 
1 x 4 in. stuff, about 8 in. apart, will be found ser- 
viceable. If the underside of the roof will be sub- 
jected to hot air, steam or sulphurous fumes, a felt 
lining should be used between the sheathing and the 
roofing. 

A lead washer should be used with every nail that 
is put into sheet steel roofing or siding. The washer 
makes a watertight joint under the nail head and 
prevents all leakage and rusting at that point. 

For siding on wooden framing, heavy gauge cor- 
rugated material is regarded with most favor, as 
these sheets can be nailed direct to the studding. 
The elimination of sheathing effects a saving in the 
lumber bill and the construction work is facilitated. 
Siding should be started at the bottom, always using 
a baseboard, which will keep the sheets from con- 
tact with the soil and its corroding elements, and a 
long life, free from rust, is made possible for the 
bottom row of sheets as well as for other portions 
of the structure. In any building where there is 
likely to be pressure from the inside, it is advisable 
to use enough sheathing boards to prevent this 
strain from bearing on the metal sheets. Such 
sheathing will be found necessary in a barn where 
the hay pressure is unusually great. Close sheath- 
ing or felt lining should be employed where sheet 
metal siding is used on stables, as fumes from 
manure pits are harmful to all metals. The same 
precautions should be observed with sheet metal 
roofs on stables. 

V-crimped roofing is very easily applied and does 
not require the use of cleats or any other fasten- 
ings, except nails. This roofing may be laid di- 
rectly over any old shingle roof, on sheathing boards 


A COW STABLE WITH SIDES AND ROOF OF 
SHEET METAL 


placed about 2 ft. apart, or on rafters set 2 ft. on 
centers. These sheets are applied with V shaped 
wood strips, 50 lineal feet being required for each 
square of roofing. .One hundred lineal feet of sticks 
are required for a square of 3 V-crimped roofing, 
while 4, 5 and 6 V-crimped require no V sticks, as 
the sheets have enough rigidity without them. The 
wooden V_ sticks give so much rigidity that 
V-crimped sheets may be applied directly to rafters. . 
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If applied in this way, with the upper ends lapped 
over the lower, it will be found necessary to pro- 
vide crosspieces nailed between the rafters to give 
a nailing support for lapped ends where they come. 

Experts consider it much better practice, how- 


A CORRUGATED IRON POWER HOUSE AND 
ITS RELATIVE POSITION TO THE BARN 


ever, not to lap the ends of the V-crimped sheets 
but to lock them together as is done in standing 
seam roofing. This is true whether the sheets are 
applied to the rafters or over sheating boards. The 
use of sheathing boards is to be preferred for 
V-crimped sheets, as this construction insures a 
stronger and more durable roof. It is not recom- 
mended that such sheets be used where the roof 
pitch is less than 2 in. to the 
foot. If V-crimped sheets are 
put on over old shingles 3 in. 
nails which will go through the 
shingles to the sheathing are 
best for the purpose. 

The “ground” connections may 
be made by using metallic rods 
that are fastened securely to the 
metal covering and extended at 
the other end well into the earth. 
The earth is the great reservoir 
of electrical energy and it is al- 
ways at zero potential. If a dis- 
charge of lightning can be di- 
rected into the moist earth by a 
conductor, its energy is soon dis- 
sipated, but the “ground” con- 
nection should extend well into 
the moist earth. A piece of gal- 
vanized iron pipe, driven into the 
ground seven or eight feet, 
makes a good “ground.” Large 
buildings should have two or 
more “grounds.” 

The U. S. weather bureau, in a Bulletin on Light- 
ning and Lightning Protection, recommends a No. 3 
galvanized wire as sufficient in size for lightning 
protection. If metallic downspouts are used as con- 
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ductors, the connections should be made with the 
“rounds” with riveted joints. Copper conductors 
give no better protection than iron if the iron is 
galvanized to prevent it from rusting. 

All painted metal roofing and siding should be 
painted as soon as put on in order to cover up any 
metal that may have been exposed through 
scratches. High grade paints will be found eco- — 
nomical in the long run, both from the standpoint 
of durability and the frequency of repainting. 

Galvanized roofing and siding should be exposed 
to the atmosphere for about eight weeks before they 
are painted. This gives the slightly greasy surface 
of the galvanizing an opportunity to weather away, 
and a stronger foothold for the paint is thus se- 
cured on the surface of the zinc. It is unnecessary 
to paint galvanized material in clean, dry atmos- 
phere, such as is encountered in the South, South- 
west and Northwest. 

The accompanying illustrations show a number 
of farm buildings on which sheet metal has been 
successfully and economically used and are presented 
through the courtesy of the Milwaukee Corrugating 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., and the Inland Steel Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. The latter company has for some time 
past been preparing: an excellent book on the value 
of sheet metal on farm buildings, and its publica- 
tion has only been delayed by the condition of the 
galvanized sheet market. 


MEANING OF “FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION” 


Much discussion has occurred in the past as to 
what censtitutes real ‘fireproof construction,” and 
in order to give a clear definition of what is meant 
in the law by this term when reference is made to 
factory buildings, the Labor Law of New York was 


A GOOD EXAMPLE OF THE USE OF SHEET METAL IN FARM 
BUILDINGS CONSTRUCTION 


amended by the last Legislature. The section re- 
lating to this matter now reads as follows: 


1. Fireproof construction—A_ building shall he 
deemed to be of fireproof construction if it conforms to 
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the following requirements: All walls constructed of 
brick, stone, concrete, or terra cotta; all floors and roofs 
of brick, terra cotta or reinforced concrete placed be- 
tween steel or reinforced concrete beams and girders; 
all the steel entering into the structural parts encased 
in at least 2 in. of fireproof material, excepting the wall 
columns, which must be encased in at least 8 in. of 
masonry on the outside and 4 in. on the inside; all 
stair wells, elevator wells, public hallways and cor- 
ridors inclosed by fireproof partitions; all doors, fire- 
proof; all stairways, landings, hallways and other floor 
surfaces of incombustible material; no woodwork or 
other combustible material used in any partition, fur- 
ring, ceiling or floor; and all window frames, doors 
and sash, trim and other interior finish of incombustible 
material; all windows shall be fireproof windows ex- 
cept that in buildings under 70 ft. in height fireproof 
windows are required only when within 30 ft. of an- 
other building or opening on a court or space less than 
30 ft. wide, and except further that any window not 
within 30 ft. in a direct line of another building not 
in the same vertical plane, nor opening on a court 
or space less than 30 ft. wide, nor within 50 ft. in a 
vertical direction above the roof of a building within 
30 ft., may be provided with plate glass not less than 
one-fourth of an inch in thickness, no light of which 
shall exceed 720 sq. in. in area; except that in buildings 
under 150 ft. in height there may be wooden sleepers 
and floor finish and wooden trim, and except that in 
buildings under 150 ft. in height heretofore constructed 
there may be wooden sleepers, floor finish and trim and 
the windows need not be fireproof windows, excepting 
when such windows are within 30 ft. of another 
building. 


STRENGTH OF TREATED TIMBER 


The result of some recent tests carried on by 
the Forest Service in order to determine if timber 
is weakened by preservative treatment is announced 
in Bulletin 286. The timbers.tested were Southern 
yellow pine and Douglas fir, beams of large size 
being employed. Some of the results are stated 
to be as follows: 

Timber may be very materially weakened by pre- 
servative processes. 
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Creosote in itself does not appear to weaken tim- 
ber. 

A preservative process which will seriously in- 
jure one timber may have little effect, or no effect, 
on the strength of another, 

A comparison of the effect of a preservative proc- 
ess on the strength of different species should not 
be made unless it is the common or best adapted 
process for all the species compared. 

The same treatment given to a timber of a par- 
ticular species may have a different effect upon dif- 
ferent pieces of that species, depending upon the 
form of the timber used, its size, and its condition 
at the time of treatment. 


EMERGENCY MUD HOUSES FOR 
ENGLAND — 


The possibility of using mud as a building mate- 
rial and so solving the urgent problem of providing 
cheap country cottages in the rural districts of 
England and housing accommodation in the areas 
where there has been a sudden influx of war work- 
ers is being made the subject of an interesting ex- 
periment by the new household and social science 
department of King’s College for Women, Uni- 
versity of London, says a late issue of the New 
York Sun. 

Six mysterious looking walls have just been 
erected in the grounds at Camden Hill, each wall be- 
ing composed of a different mixture of mud, with a 
view to testing which proves most suitable to the 
English climate. 

In each case the earth has been subjected to a 
different process of preparation. In one case water- 
glass has been added, in another soft soap and in 
another case lime has been added to the earth and 
soft soap. A “grouting” of cement has been poured 
over the mud in yet another case and there is one 
wall made of earth alone. 


A MODERN CORN CRIB AND GRANARY 


AN IMPORTANT ADJUNCT OF THE WELL- 
EQUIPPED FARM—THE CORN ELEVATOR 


well equipped farm located in corn growing 

sections is the crib and granary. As this 
structure is subjected to great internal pressure, 
a strong framework is essential, particularly in con- 
nection with the storage bins, if ultimate economy 
is to be secured. The building should be so con- 
structed that it will keep the grain from spoiling 
and serve as a protection from mice and rats. Ob- 
viously the first essential of a good building for 
storing grain is a vermin proof floor upon a solid 
foundation. Another essential is that the spot on 
which the building is located be well drained. Con- 
crete serves as an excellent material for the founda- 
tion and floor, not only by reason of its durability 


() NE of the more important buildings upon the 


but the cost for repairs is little or nothing. It is 
sanitary, vermin proof and easily constructed. 

One of the illustrations presented herewith af- 
fords an excellent idea of the framework for a 
building of this kind measuring 26 x 40 ft. Car- 
penters and builders have well defined ideas of 
their own as to the framing and construction of 
corn cribs, but if they prefer a more substantial 
bracing than that indicated, they can add a 2 x 10 in. 
brace running crosswise on the crib, which can 
be bolted or nailed to the cross braces shown in the 
drawings. These can be used every 4 ft. or for 
every other studding. The floor plan shows the 
general layout with the concrete driveway extending 
into the crib as far as the pit into which the corn 
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is dumped before being transferred to the bins on 
either side. 

The foundation is made of concrete mixed in the 
proportion of one part cement to six parts gravel. 
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Perspective of Framing for a Corn Crib 26 x 40 Ft. in Plan 
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second Street in 
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is installed. It may be operated by horse power or 
engine, according to convenience, and it will be noted 
that the section that carries the filled cups is en- 
closed on all sides so that no grain can be spilled or 


lost. The conveyor folds between 
the carriers of the elevator. 

The corn crib and granary here 
shown is equipped with Meyers 
upright cup elevator made by A. 


F. Meyers Manufacturing Com- -: 


pany, Morton, Illinois, and the 
drawings so clearly indicate the 
general construction and _ ar- 
rangement that extended descrip- 
tion would seem unnecessary. 


TALLEST SCHOOLHOUSE 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


What will be the tallest public 
school building in the city of 
New York is now in course of 
construction at the corner of 
Lexington Avenue and Twenty- 
accordance 
with plans prepared by C. B. J. 
Snyder, architect of the Board 
of Education. It is intended for 
use as the “Manhattan Trade 
School for Girls,” will be ten 
stories high and constructed of 
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Vertical Cross Section of Corn Crib, Showing Elevator 
Installation 


An important feature of ‘the corn crib is the ele- 
vator, and for greater economy the building should 
be comparatively high. The vertical cross section 
of the crib shows the manner in which the elevator 
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Floor Plan Showing Driveway, Corn Pit and Position of 
Elevator 


for the reason that forty feet below the surface 
of the site is an old river bed. 


It is estimated that the structure will cost about 


$480,000. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


New Homes Under Old Roofs. By Joseph S. Sea- 


bury. Size 1214 by 91% in. Illustrated by 75 art 
prints. Bound in cloth. Published by Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. Price $3.50 net. 

Of recent years a wave of appreciation for the 
work of our forefathers has swept over the country 
and many are the attempts to save architectural 
gems of Colonial days from the resistless hand of 
time. Nowhere is this patriotic effort felt more 
than in the field of restoration and remodeling of 
old Colonial homesteads. In most cases, the work 
is one of love, and no pains are spared to make the 
restoration true to the epoch and ideals of the his- 
toric past. 

The book under review is a volume constructed 
along lines that permit of an excellent idea of just 
- what can be accomplished by a skilled architect 
along lines of exterior restoration. There are thirty- 
six examples given, the house “before” and “after” 
being pictured on facing pages. The illustrations 
are nearly three-quarter page size and a short cap- 
tion points out the means by which the transforma- 
tion was effected. An introductory chapter contains 
interesting information concerning the development 
and arrangement of the types of plans usually found 
in Colonial residence construction. The work is 
such as to convey a fund of information to all in- 
terested in the restoration and remodeling of beau- 
tiful houses of the past. 


Fire Prevention and Fire Protection for Hospitals. 


By Otto R. Eichel, M.D. 69 pages, size 5 x 71% 
‘ in. Bound in cloth. Published by John Wiley 
-  & Sons, Ine. Price $1.00. 

There is hardly any class of buildings in which 
the fire hazard is more to be dreaded than in hos- 
pitals. The book under review aims to afford a 
knowledge of adequate facilities for the protection 
of this class of structure and provides in. convenient 
form an outline of the principles of fire prevention 
and protection with indications for their applica- 
tion in institutions housing the sick. It is planned 
to meet the requirements of architects, builders, 
superintendents and boards of managers, inspectors 
and others who may be interested in the subject. 
Hazards due to lighting, heating, etc., together 
with chemical extinguishers and similar appliances 
are considered. The author has had many oppor- 
tunities to acquaint himself with the best practice 
along these lines, due to his activities as Director of 
the Division of Sanitary Supervision, New York 
State Department of Health. 


The Stability of Arches. By Ernest H. Sprague, 


A. M. Inst. C. E. 150 pages, size 5 x 7% in. 
Illustrated. Board covers. Published by Scott, 
Greenwood & Son, London. American Agents, 

D. Van Nostrand Co. Price $1.25. 
The scientific treatment of the subject of arches 
first began early in the eighteenth century. Pre- 
vious to that time the general condition of me- 
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chanical science was not such as to permit of the 
scientific study of the subject and arches were 
constructed by builders who drew upon practical 
knowledge and personal experience, traveling 
from place to place as need for their services 
arose. 

Whether the arch be regarded from its old 
artistic or newer scientific side, the beauty of its 
form and the combined lightness and strength of 
its construction make the subject one of interest 
to many. The book under review, which is one of 
the “Broadway Series of Engineering Handbooks,” 
is written by a man thoroughly familiar with his 
subject. Illustrations consist of five folding plates 
and fifty-eight diagrams, which, together with the 
numerous formulae and accompanying illuminating 
descriptions, can not fail to prove of value to the 
architect and the builder interested in the subject. 

The chapter headings include “The Three- 
Pinned Arch,” “Elastic Theory of the Arch,” “The 
Two-Hinged Arch,” “The MHingeless Arch,” 
“Masonry and Concrete Arches,” “Design of Ma-. 
sonry and Concrete Arches,” “Loads and Stresses,” 
etc., together with an appendix which gives meth- 
ods used for the calculation of the ordinates of a 
circular are. 


COURSE IN CONCRETE WORK AT 
WENTWORTH INSTITUTE 


As mentioned a short time ago in these columns, 
the Wentworth Institute of Boston has just added 
to its curriculum a course of instruction in concrete 
work, the idea being to train young men for the 
position of concrete foremen and contractors. The 
institute has set aside one of its best laboratory 
rooms and is fitting it up with modern testing ma- 
chinery and other necessary equipment in order to 
make possible various determinations which will 
illustrate the technical as well as the practical sides 
of the applications of concrete. 

This work, we understand, has been made possible 
largely by the co-operation of the Extension Divi- 
sion of the Portland Cement Association. We un- 
derstand that J. C. Donaldson, Field Engineer of 
the Extension Division, will be located at Went- 
worth Institute for some time assisting in starting 
and directing the course in concrete along the lines 
planned. This departure is, in a sense, new for an 
institution of the class in which Wentworth Insti- 
tute may justly be placed, yet is only an extension 
of the Manual Training in concrete idea which has 
demonstrated its popularity and appeal in numerous 
ways during the past year or more. This was most 
notable, perhaps, in the recent short course in con- 
crete for manual training and vocational teachers 
which was held during the early part of the summer 
at Lewis Institute, Chicago, and reference to which 
appeared in these columns at the time. 


Proper ventilation of residences is a phase of. 
building construction deserving of much more at- 
tention than it often receives. 


CURRENT NEWS OF BUILDERS’ EXCHANGES 


ANNUAL 


MEETINGS — OUTINGS — NEW 


QUARTERS AND MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 


Annual Outing of Cleveland Builders’ Exchange 


HE annual fall outing and dinner of The Builders’ 
Exchange of Cleveland, Ohio, was held in Sep- 
tember. Over 250 members, together with a 
number of architects and other guests, made the 

affair the largest attended ever given by the Exchange. 
The afternoon was devoted to various sports, great in- 
terest centering in the baseball game between the con- 
tractors and the supply men, the latter winning by the 
healthy score of 30 to 8. 

At a membership lunch held on Sept. 25, E. M. Craig, 
secretary-manager of the Chicago Construction Em- 
ployers’ Association, made an interesting address on 
the subject of organization among contractors and other 
employers in the building trades, his remarks being es- 
pecially timely owing to the recent formation of such 
an organization under the auspices of the Exchange. 


Fiftieth Anniversary of Buffalo Exchange 


The fiftieth anniversary of the Builders’ Association 
Exchange of Buffalo, N. Y., will be held in January, 
1917, and as the New York State Association of Builders 
is to hold its next annual meeting in that city, the two 
events will fit in together nicely. 

Secretary F. N. Farrar states that local business in 
the building trades is improving, and he expects early 
easement of labor conditions, due to the suspension of 
various municipal activities. 


Annual Meeting of Wisconsin Master Builders 


The Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange of Oshkosh, 
Wis., is making extensive preparations for the annual 
meeting of the Master Builders’ Association of Wiscon- 
sin, which is to be held in Oshkosh from Jan. 10 to 13, 
1917. At the September meeting of the local organi- 
zation a committee was chosen consisting of E. E. 
Beals, E. L. Mundin, Matthew Mertz, August Pitz, L. W. 
Dukerschein, E. E. Meelens and O. A. Toner. Each of 
these committeemen heads a sub-committee which will 
devote itself to some one phase of the entertainment. 

It is planned to organize special visiting parties to the 
local plants which manufacture building materials, so 
that the builders may familiarize themselves with the 
materials manufactured in Oshkosh. 

A vote of thanks for his efficient services during the 
past five years was tendered to Secretary and Treasurer 
John Edwards, who presented his resignation at the 
meeting. E. L. Mundin was elected to fill the vacancy. 


New Home of Minneapolis Builders’ Exchange 


That the Builders’ Exchange of Minneapolis is in the 
progressive ranks of such organizations is evidenced 
by the activity which it has displayed in bring- 
ing to a successful completion the movement for a 
puilding of its own. The preliminary plans for a twelve- 
story structure with a terra cotta and press brick front 
have been drawn by Bertrand & Chamberlin, associated 
architects, and received the unanimous approval of the 
members at a meeting held on Oct. 3. 

The building is to be located on Second Avenue South, 
in the business section of Minneapolis, and there is 
every indication that the property will substantially 
increase in value. The site of 75 x 132 ft. has been 
leased for 100..years, with the option of purchase any 


time within 10 years. Although no effort has as yet 
been made to secure tenants, five floors have already 
been taken. 

The ground floor is to be devoted to a permanent ex- 
hibit of building materials. On the top floor there will 
be a spacious assembly room, the intervening floors be- 
ing devoted to offices. 

The funds for the project, which is estimated to cost 
over $250,000, have practically been subscribed by mem- 
bers, and no doubt is expressed but what the investment 
will be a good one. Much credit is due to the indefati- 
gable efforts of the temporary building committee, 
which consists of Chairman E. E. Leighton, George Bel- 
don, E. G. Evensta, William Penn, Eugene Young, W. A. 
Elliot, James Teck, N. W. Nelson and M. Schumacher. 

A meeting of the stockholders is scheduled for. Jan. 1 
for the purpose of electing officers for the ensuing: year. 


Membership Campaign of the Philadelphia Exchange 


The Builders’ Exchange of Philadelphia, Pa., held its 
quarterly meeting on Sept. 26 and much appreciation 
was expressed for the success of the membership cam- 
paign inaugurated last spring. That the organization 
is a live one is evidenced by its determining not to rest 
on the laurels already gained, for it has been decided to 
offer a first and second prize of $50 and $25 respectively 
in gold in order to spur on the men in a competition to 
find out who are the two best membership getters dur- 
ing the year. To be eligible for the first prize, a mem- 
ber must secure ten or more enrollments, and to be 
eligible for the second prize, five or more. Every mem- 
ber was urged to bring friends eligible to membership 
to the weekly luncheons, which began Oct. 10, and to 
hand a list of such eligibles to the membership com- 
mittee. 


Buffet Luncheon and Vaudeville by Chicago Builders’ 
and Traders’ Exchange 


“Don’t let a previous engagement keep you from at- 
tending the big stag, cabaret and buffet luncheon on 
Thursday, October 12,” was a message received by 
members of the Builders and Traders Exchange of 
Chicago a few days prior to this event. The announce- 
ment was also displayed in large letters on the Bulletin 
Board in the rooms of the organization, with the result 
that a crowd approximating two hundred turned out 
to participate in the festivities. The suite of rooms 
on the second floor of the Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing were comfortably packed from 4 o’clock on, the 
members taking the opportunity to renew business ac- 
quaintanceships and to make new friends in the building 
field. Secretary Joe Hendricks had his hands full, for 
he presided over a long table that was laden down with 
good things to eat. His invitation to “dig in” needed 
no second call. In the meantime, a piano furnished 
music and popular songs were sung by a group of the 
younger members of the exchange. 

At 6 o’clock the cabaret and vaudeville entertainment 
was staged and amusements continued until 9 o’clock. 
The affair was informal, and most successful. During 
the day the officers were present to greet new and pros- 
pective members, while several members of the Builders’ 
Club attended, as did Secretary Craig of the Building 
Construction Employers’ Association. Meetings of 
this character are responsible for the establishment of 
closer and more cordial business relations among the 
members, and their popularity is an indication. 


BRIEF REVIEW OF THE BUILDING SITUATION 


BUILDING OPERATIONS FOR SEPTEMBER SHOW 
5144 PER CENT INCREASE OVER SEPTEMBER, 1915 


RATHER more gratifying situation in the 

building industry in September is evidenced 

by the reports which reach us from 128 
cities of the country. The notable gains are found 
in the middle and extreme western sections, while 
in the East there is a somewhat lessened activity 
as compared with this period last year. This de- 
crease in the value of projected buildings is due in 
large measure to the lull in some of the leading 
cities, notable shrinkages appearing in Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, New Haven, Trenton, Hartford, 
Bridgeport, Albany and in four of the five leading 
boroughs constituting Greater New York. The 46 
Eastern cities reporting show a loss of 9.22 per 
cent as compared with September last year. 


CITIES OF EASTERN STATES 


Sept., 1916 Sept., 1915 
Alay eek ea Ste retae te cis Wohoualataets 215,555 340,965 
AN entowmns jer! s gi ois as eis beve Sats eid ares 74,540 172,675 
AltOONA rskcsc «once Gee pteusns ene totes ais 69,309 63,933 
Batyornme Gage e a cas stereos ove oneal ae lies 126,842 110,453 
Binghamton’ a5 ae usek cleouiele eee ae 160,319 115,534 
BOSTON, ac pete ote ocean © EP oh ete eae 5,133,000 5,432,000 
Bridgeport Po ~ oss wecsocs ceeettes 47,541 720,260 
Brockton kis, os Sesame ee aoe 83,991 96,312 
Bulralo &, tct atere esos «, clears ce eae oe Taree 1,283,000 987,000 
Mast--Orange.: tise oc ech Olea ac 403,620 89,233 
BZA DSt Hoyas ese ctenerensledetersialorchetelche ole 165,942 93,834 
ASTON es tuke che vi cneps sucnsteqeevsceum ttn ears 50,400 80,000 
BOPIG see alah 413 ahd Aeciacteuer SNS eee Shot 217,001 139,761 
Harrisburge Gocec cece ee eee ens 406,075 62,175 
Part ford ianhine cts ioe eased peersieieirene 246,497 349,250 
Haverhill se yise dcom se tes steers 60,250 101,850 
Hobok enw a oats osha oie ae oe 470,888 9,080 
PLOLYOKG ys ee etn ee nae ee 78,700 185,825 
LAWRENCE! ic crald sc ecgites atsce shh ake avers 181,790 59,795 
Manchester! seni etoiiaes.e coe oes 138,536 120,302 
Newark osu od stmestomt nee coche oeetne tien 562,728 662,458 
New = Bedford maaieccccdt ae techs 380,300 462,550 
NGWeH Aven fim tcrrckeuhe rere oreo hiee es iecciere 323,994 1,418,499 
New York: 
Manhattany ari citcioese bestessie ete on 3,936,511 1,348,267 
Bron oi sia ces, cag eraeale als Chee ons 780,863 1,311,589 
Brooklyn isso cyhs tae rare nome ecee 2,909,469 3,495,913 
Queens isis aheidadts } cae eas 1,220,242 1,413,661 
Richmond. } icferneks be eso eo eee 125,783 244,300 
Passaic py ate ere oo ate cere ere 119,085 96,162 
Patersomwes es. sq Letssserae sosasvnatete teeters 140,027 120,681 
Philadelphia ey ..ucs cies cea 3,301,310 4,731,670 
Pittsbureh’ 2-55 we o. ches Cesarean. 1,407,094 2,260,939 
Portland hoses Set eee een %3,017 122,000 
QUINNEY BRS Gia) wasters. arovoe susne al oieenenees 126,605 112,042 
Readiness tek oe eee ene ann 163,075 62,875 
Rochéster i .6.5 6 li cheater ate alate 664,128 564,845 
Scrantoninn ac Rodcevee pratieaiciele suc eee oe 70,648 49,013 
Schenectady =,.o0 ceca eles ae 170,526 96,830 
Springfield (4). srruc cates cts ccke aon eaeare 412,615 3125510 
Sy raeusels hase wes See ee coven eee 542.290 302,315 
"TTENEON | 75, Fars cnsetcs shes we eeretee: rie ep A ee 185,674 348,042 
TET OY Mea eee aay ae One i aaa on Poa 34,040 261,405 
AT ti CBS ar: SAS co oubtr a cache on ere Rae 164,110 235,985 
Willidmsportiiecus souls © sce eases 4,780 28,850 
Wilkes-Barre (oii sectervals cciehe ates 109,257 118,002 
Worcester: Sisaccte slis.b a0 fi geste olcue shel whet 586,550 592,735 


In the leading sections of the Middle States or 
Central West, 40 cities show a gain over last year 
of 16.27 per cent. This is due largely to notable 
gains in Akron, Cleveland, Dayton, Detroit, Fort 


Wayne, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Omaha, St. 
Louis, South Bend and Youngstown. 
CITIES IN MIDDLE STATES 
Sept., 1916 Sept., 1915 
Akron \...308. 4 ee 1,893,740 381,925 
Cedar... Rapids \kovcie cic sua tekelanenceeunte 177,000 129,000 
Canton’ ss ofc no eee 340,525 294,490 
Chicago, (6 }GeC Te eae 8,579,550 8,569,600 
Cincinnati .'c..c.ec2 et, eee 847,515 1,264,444 
Cleveland oo .ais..: cine tienen tetere 2,713,780 2,356,620 
Columbus els Sk Oe ee eee 548,065 504,710 
Davenport. .0'ss.. oF2 27 ee eee 122,945 81,365 


CITIES IN MIDDLE STATES (Continued) 


DAY COME vers.) pocikresteg mie os ehohe Ono 605,727 191,975 
Des. Moines). eats teeters 164,387 218,470 
Detroit: } ied ohale s eidehle. smereoters 4,868,695 2,695,720 
Dubuque ee sie c ean ee eee 57,100 21,450 
Duluth? 20 Ce ee ie Rae eee 315,668 285,321 
MastySts Louisa cekeretacs oammeleteaetets 57,235 62,040 
BVansvVill@- i.) 2 ins sraniowye te veenee acs 151,829 102,345 
Fe Smith "Ark none elena. 3,100 9,375 
BE, SWawrnes. e's 4: otie Shandiehaloreder sconanareareuees 2,523,631 1,479,590 
Grand | Rapidsta. swimmer bers 169,405 205,813 
Indianapolis tecc.ah. cee eee 868,168 1,255,792 
Kansas Citys) Mo seit cevtetencherene:s 882,790 78,425 
Kansas! City, cans pice cle ieiciete 51,460 64,325 
Lain Goliad setae ie cee etet use enna i 119,790 125,713 
Milwaukee io. i tents oe eae ee $40,557 2,815,500 
Minneapolis’ «aici ease soutien Siete ences 1,815,565 945,730 
Oniaha 28 ohn Seb alae eee ieinie 15,705 359,055 
Peoriays 5 Apis aakas ste eee eens eens 186,850 266,170 
Richmond © % gic esee.shas a nets atte 16,175 48,000 
Saginaw fo2% 2 Wve ce ce eros eee ae 31,720 22,700 
Sts Joseph 32. Wace es aie ee 48,995 99,035 
Ste Lowisic aiocs sacs creas oe oeaee ele 1,780,518 800,185 
St! “Paul... seu Shae cee cen ees 582,171 1,302,375 
Sioux> City ck «0.665 pee oe 183,750 171,950 
South Bend. sce avstanih4 cvs m ore 196,741 38,607 
Springfield yy Ui iy cites epsestereneuermeare 152,082 72,090 
Supeniors, Wiss aes. © cvhae stadendereroiees 144,769 178,890 
Terre ~ Haute cic iic% cs edetetoncle = oie stereiets 44,127 37,513 
TOLEDO a-Si seus. eie oasis # evaie eholeeeteaetene 676,836 701,648 
TOPEKA): aqaste steerer SoU ee ee ee 42,601 59,897 
Youngstown, vce ons e-cle ste terete tess 395,245 164,430 
Zanesville We. heise tielasies woes ook 23,675 20,673 


In the Southern tier of States the situation has 
not changed materially from a year ago, the cities 
reporting indicating a lessened activity of a trifle 
more than 1 per cent. 


CITIES IN SOUTHERN STATES 


Sept., 1916 Sept., 1915 
AtlANta ccc tala aca. oloisees he en aeRenamae Rs ae 243,232 677,745 
Baltimore..: so 2. oe se tel Oe teres 552,406 595,393 
Beaumont xs 34.2085 baits oe one 80,080 43,368 
Birmingham @-. ca. 0 pee 302,601 157,934 
Charléston.. <2: 4205 ater eae 59,475 108,422 
Chattanooea:=.is sa. ee ieee nk 79,272 51,165 
Charlottes oho 2 oni baer eer. 276,320 16,660 
Bl Paso’. ojo etaee te eee eee ee 189,530 258,435 
Dallas, Tex: se 25 34S ee eee 752,091 262,202 
Ft, “Worthit irc nce oe eereier ss tigsae 69,580 
Jacksonville: 7s 0.25 Site Aelita ciel. 131,450 54,960 
Huntingtom bosses a ee eee 72,180 103,028 
Houston 2g es ene teeters 159,600 263,821 
Louisville is 3224) -c.h eee anes 198,030 446,750 
Memphis). cic. drccuttelt Cola eee tea 239,685 209,535 
Miaimi™ Gre fers us! cise ieee Ree 114,770 55,800 
Montgomery i 32o 0 ela cemeletelanecarectice 21,807 14,302 
Muskogee, Waa. stepe ele pereie eles 12,000 3,545 
Nashville ten. a omer NORD SS ko ice 405,880 84,286 
New. Orleans. Sones ee cee es 208,546 315,819 
Norfolk Valiis «cece cn teleutin herrea eitrers 82,247 130,822 
Oklahoma: City]. cee crnceemmnerer ten 190,425 132,745 
Richmond. - Sheer ethane . ener eters 339,455 242,763 
Savannah v5 “6's se voice tenane vice 52,624 64,360 
Washington 2 a9 a ie eee es ate 1,036,994 1,350,442 
Willmin etom e2s Biekia te ice teehee seat 181,425 258,345 


Coming now to the extreme western section of 
the country, we find a gain of 39.65 per cent as 
compared with September last year, this being due 
largely to the greatly increased operations in Den- 
ver, Los Angeles, Portland, Sacramento, San Diego, 
San Francisco, Seattle, and Tacoma. 


CITIES IN EXTREME WESTERN STATES 


Sept., 1916 Sept., 1915 
Berkeley; «© Cal ....csche se damtemoeiaiae. 6 130,100 131,70¢ 
ColoradorSprings]. «octets. « 23,087 17,885 
DONV6L Bacsc Uta oe sioer oe tereeties 194,260 
Los Angeles's. skis 2 co ace cntabateners cs 828,758 
Oakland, 2 ok li-cic spots sactueeue tetaienes > 522,597 
Pasadena. os's). choc cchee seater terete. « 193,798 
POrtland = ios ccd .s cscs eee eneereter erat 299,820 
Sacramento? cervreren o.cuneeaenei dei 68,474 
San Dideo.. oie ei Se ae a woke hemes 129,161 
Salt Lake City 284,309 
San Francisco 1,086,912 
San, José: se. eee 23,861 
Seattle’>+...25 eee: 471,615 
Spokane® &. .sn..0n eee 145,000 
Stockton.) costes aie ee kare aiebetorae toeteie te = 49,300 
TACOMA: | oc. al se cheaseeetinwe ekatealons 40,613 
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Acknowledged Superior 


of all Barn Door Hangers 


The “BIG 4” stands pre-eminent among builders and 
thousands of dozen pairs are giving the most satis- 
factory service under severe conditions in every section 
of the country. : 


INSURE YOUR CUSTOMER’S 
INTERESTS 


by building for permanence. You can only do this by 
installing a hanger built on extremely heavy lines and 
without complicated parts to get out of order. 

The “BIG 4’’ Hanger is made entirely of steel. Sup- 
plied with anti-friction steel roller bearings, giving a 
perfectly free motion to the door. 

Our catalogue gives detailed information. 


NATIONAL MFG. CO. 
STERLING 


Please quote BUILDING AGE when writing to advertisers 
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$789 


300 PLANS 


Buy Your Material WHOLESALE | 
Add to Your Profits 


All the material for the above house complete at $789 is only a sample of 
300 other equal house bargains in our 2 Big Plan Books—both FREE to 
you. Every contractor and builder should have these books. You can 
make money by having our Contractors’ Service Bureau working for you. 
It is already increasing profits for over 10,000 other Carpenters and 
Builders in every state. It is furnishing free “Guaranteed Right Esti- 
mates.” It is assuring prompt deliveries, cutting out lost time and labor 
costs. It is drawing plans for them—far cheaper than local architects 
could. And it is doing other things. Make the Gordon-Van Tine Expert 
Service Department work for you. Buy the material for your houses on 
our wholesale “mill-to-you” prices. Get plans Free! It is profitable for 
you to pay about 344% for freight and to save 25% to 50% on your bill. 


3 Big Books—FREE! 


Also get our free 156 page, illustrated Bargain Catalog. Describes and pictures 
over 5000 bargains in Lumber, Millwork, Builders’ Hardware, Glass, Paints, 
Roofing, Wall Board, Doors, Windows, Porches, Stairwork, Flooring, Shingles, Nails, 
Enamel and many other money-savers! Costs you nothing to get this Great Book! 
Free. Let it make prices for you. Write our Service Bureau at the same time for 
any information or assistance you want. No charge—yours for the asking 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


In Business Half a Century 
340 Federal St. Davenport, Iowa 


/ 


GORDON-VAN TINE COMPANY, 840 Federal St., Davenport, Ia. 


Please send me free the books checked 


Please send me specific information about Building Material Bargain Catalog—Lumber, Standard Home 
f ereeeeeesee eee e@oeeeeeeeeeceensee stesso ee eee eee eee eee ee oe Millwork, Hardware, Paints, etc. a i Bian Ec 
Mention here articles in which you are most interested | Gara es—Ready- | ee and Out-Building Roofing 
Name : ie : | Cut nad Portable Plan Book Samples 
OME.ia sie « sivveiels Brit tAeec sb sos 6 a's e.sie sien, DET ECCCUNO« a eb Aeinisiseslt cone sire c 
Obiyiocctecis sds Buel Stajare State O ti Summer Ready-Cut 
; Arie ceéecccssees Occupation - lacecce Cottages Plan Book 2011 


Please quote BUILDING AGH when writing to advertisers 
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Builders’ Appliances and Equipment 


Some Things of Special Interest to Those Having to 
do with the Various Branches of the Building Business 


Asbestos Shingles for Farm Barns 


In buying roofing to-day the farmer has much more 
to consider than ever before. He has more varieties 
to choose from than formerly. But what he is looking 
for is a permanent roofing that will give lasting satis- 
faction. He is willing to pay a good price for such a 
roofing, in return for which he asks fire protection, 
sightliness, freedom from maintenance expense, and a 
low cost per year. 

To meet all requirements in the demand for more 
durable safer materials, asbestos is being developed 
as a roof covering material for use on all types of farm 


these shingles, but, on the contrary, the claim is made 
that they actually grow stronger in service. 

For farm buildings with sloping roofs that require 
a more moderate-priced roofing than the shingles, as- 
bestos roofings of the ready roll type have been intro- 
duced. These roofings are made of asbestos rock fiber, 
felted into pliable sheets which retain all the rock-like 
characteristics of the original mineral. To make this 
waterproofing waterproof and unaffected by weather, 
these asbestos sheets are thoroughly saturated with 
natural asphalt, and asphalt is again used as a cement 
between the plies. Due to. this construction, such a 


Fig. 1—A Good Example of Round Barn Roofed with ‘“‘Transite’’ Asbestos Shingles 


buildings. Principal among these asbestos types are 
asbestos shingles and roofings in “ready roll” form. 
For farm residences and high-grade farm buildings 
the asbestos shingle is peculiarly fitted, since it has 
architectural decorative possibilities found in a unique 
range of sizes, shapes and colors, in addition to the 
necessary qualifications of durability and fire protec- 
‘tion. Furthermore, it is so constructed that it may 
safely be termed indestructible. Asbestos shingles are 
made of asbestos rock fiber and Portland cement and 
compressed under hydraulic pressure, the finished prod- 
uct proving to be an all-stone material that will en- 
‘dure the contraction, and expansion of heat and cold 
without cracking. It is said that age does not weaken 


roofing carries the assurance that when it is once in 
place there will be no necessity of frequent painting to 
keep the material from rotting, cracking, drying out, 
and eventually developing leaks to require patching. 
It is essential to note that both the shingles and the 
roofing of the “ready roll” type are fire-resisting. 
These roofings are inspected, approved and labeled by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., under direction 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

The efficiency of a good roof, however, is not always 
dependent on the material alone. The method of lay- 
ing has a great deal to do with the service the roof 
will give. This is particularly true of roll roofings. 
The commonly used “nail-and-cement-it” method of ap- 
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plying roll roofing will give a good roof under most 
conditions, but it obviously allows the laps of the roof- 
ing to be its weakest point. 

This disadvantage, coupled with the smeary and 
spattered appearance of roofing laid with cement, has 
led to the perfection of a roofing cleat known as the 
Johns-Manville Vise-Grip Cleat, which is a strip of 
galvanized metal nailed on at the laps, in place of 
the old method of using cement or tin caps and nails. 
Laid with J-M Vise-Grip Cleats, the lap joints of roof- 
ing are literally welded together, forming a secure, 
waterproof roof. J-M Cleats, by reason of their spe- 
cially designed shape, exert a strong, continuous grip- 
ping pressure along the whole length of the lap. The 
roofing cannot pull. away from their tenacious bulldog 
grip. For when the roofing pulls and wrenches, the 
grip of the metal exerts an even, positive pressure that 
does not relax. The J-M Cleat forms a neat beading, 
which adds in every respect to the appearance of the 
roof. The Cleats are supplied with every roll of J-M 
Asbestos Roofing and J-M Regal Roofing, when ordered. 

In Fig. 1 is illustrated a good example of Johns- 
Manville Transite Asbestos Shingles on a round barn 
for the farm. 


Barn Roofed with “Rex-Tile” Asphalt Shingles 


The farmer has the reputation of being a shrewd 
buyer of materials and equipment that will reduce his 
maintenance costs, and he has accepted asphalt shingles 
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contractor appreciates the simplicity with which they 
are put on, and can assure the owner that the first cost 
covers his entire roofing expense. 


Modern Stable Equipment 


One of the most important problems in connection 
with an up-to-date farm is how to obtain thoroughly 
sanitary and comfortable quarters for the live stock 
at a minimum of care and labor. Litter carriers, en- 
silage carriers, merchandise carriers and hoists, etc., 
all aid considerably in facilitating the transportation 
problems of the farmer, and these contrivances are il- 
lustrated and described in “Modern Stable Equipment,” 
issued by the Glor Bros. & Willis Mfg. Co., Attica, N. Y. 
These systems, of course, depend greatly upon the track 
for their efficiency and therefore track and switch con- 
struction, together with the manner of installation, are 
illustrated and described. Information is also given 
in regard to sanitary steel or wooden cow stalls of vari- 
ous kinds, end guards, stall guards, adjustable steel 
gates, manger partitions, watering bowls and systems, 
calf and bull pens, stock pens, piggeries, hog troughs, 
Buckeye ventilators, spiral stairs, cork brick, etc., for 
stable floors, as well as other matters calculated to be 
of interest. The majority of the foregoing are ac- 
companied by instructions for installation, and all are. 
illustrated. The company states that its interest does 
not end with the selling, but continues until the ap- 


Fig. 2—Dairy Barn and Silos at Spring Brook Farms, Preakness, N. J., and roofed with ‘‘Rex-Tile”’ asphalt shingles 


with the confidence that they make an efficient roof that 
costs less in the long run. The fire-resisting qualities 
are of vital importance to the farmer, who usually has 
no fire-fighting system, for asphalt shingles will save a 
building if sparks should fall on it from a nearby fire. 
The Asphalt Shingle Publicity Bureau, 954 Marquette 
Building, Chicago, Ill., believes that the contractor who 
is constructing farm buildings has good reason to 
specify asphalt shingles because they will have a quick 
appeal to the farmer’s judgment. They are made of 
asphalt and crushed stone, while permanency of color 
is assured because of the fact that the colors are pro- 
duced from the rock itself. Their beauty and harmony 
are illustrated on the dairy barn and silos at Spring 
Brook Farms, Preakness, N. J., shown in Fig. 2, and 
which are covered with “Rex-Tile” asphalt shingles, 
made by the Flintkote Mfg. Co., 98 Pearl Street, Boston, 
Mass. The owner has every reason to feel proud of 
appearances in this instance, for the shingles add just 
that touch of color that does so much toward brighten- 
ing and enhancing the group of buildings. Many 
prominent stock farms are using asphalt shingles on 
their enormous barns where the amount of material in- 
volved makes it well worth while to study efficiency. On 
silos they are especially applicable in that they can be 
bent or made to fit the curve of the roof so easily. The 


paratus is installed, furnishing full descriptions when ~ 
desired as an aid thereto, or attending to the installa- 
tion direct as may be preferred. 


Globe Ventilators for Farm Barns 


That proper ventilation of farm buildings is essential 
and, in the end, economical, is evidenced by the increas- 
ing attention given this important subject by pro- 
gressive farmers. A type of ventilator which is said 
to give great satisfaction is that made by the Globe 
Ventilator Co., 205 River Street, Troy, N. Y. Among 
the many barns equipped with Globe ventilators mention 
may be made of those of the State of Vermont Ex- 
perimental Station at Lyndonville. The first order 
was given in 1900 for two 24-in. ventilators, and since 
then, as new buildings have been erected, the company 
has received re-orders so that at present it has furnished 
a total of twelve 24-in. and one 30-in. Globe ventilators 
for the barns in question. Another prominent user of 
this type of ventilator is the Oconomowoc Farms, which 
purchased four 30-in., four 15-in., three 12-in. and two 
8-in. ventilators, the smaller sizes being intended for 
the milk house. For its farm at Chilton, Wis., use 
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I'm On 
Main Street 


Now NEPONSET 


Neponset put me there; my roofing WALL BOARD 
business got so big that I had to move. 
Neponset Shingles have made me—they 
will make you, too, if you become the 
Neponset Man in your town. 


in the beautiful new 
Quartered Oak fin- 
ish need only be 
shown to get you 
lots of wainscoting 


NEPONSET jobs. 


TWIN . It iswaterproof— 

can be cleaned with 

SHINGLES a damp cloth—it is 

six-ply and rigid— 

The architects like them, the customers won’t warp. 

like them. It does me good to walk around 

and look at those fine looking Neponset 

roofs—my roofs—and to know that sev- 

eral thicknesses of Paroid weather-proof 

roofing are protecting my customers from Write for booklet. 
storm, sun and fire. Neponset Shingles are 

made in red, gray and green. 


It has hundreds of 
uses in business as 
well as at home. 


Send the coupon right now, while 
Neponset is on your mind. 


BIRD a SON 


(Established 1795) 
Dept. B, EAST WALPOLE, MASS. 


New York Washington 
Chicago: 1434 Monadnock Bldg. Canadian Office and Plant: Hamilton, Ont. 


BIRD & SON, Dept. B, East Walpole, Mass. 


Please send me information about Neponset Twin Shingles and 
Neponset Wall Board. Also a copy of your book, “Repairing and 
Building.” This request does not obligate me in any way. 
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ON ee I DISTINCTLY REMEMBER THE DAY I FIRST 
saw Clinton Wire Lath. It was before the Rebel- 


lion. I was watching the men at work on a big hotel 
and noticed that they were using some kind of strange material in place 
of the usual wooden lath. I found out that it was the then new Clinton 
Wire Lath. 1 got a sample and brought it up to the architect’s office 
where I was learning the business.”’ 


“TI am the senior partner of that firm now, and since then — over half a century 
ago—my firm has specified Clinton Wire Lath for all plaster and stucco support.” 


Send for our profusely illustrated book, ‘Successful Stucco Houses;” also “Clinton Handbook on 
Lath and Plaster.” Both mailed free. 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 


First Power Loom Weavers of Wire Cloth in the World 
51 PARKER STREET :: CLINTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK 3: BOSTON 3 CHICAGO 
Makers of ‘‘Pompeiian” and “Golden Bronze” Screen Cloth, Clinton Painted Wire Screen Cloth, Clinton “Silver 


Finish’”’ Screen Cloth, Clinton Poultry Netting. Clinton Electrically welded Fabric for reinforcing Concrete. Hunt 


Corner Bead, Tree Guards, Fence Gates, Clinton Perforated Steel Rubbish Burners, Perforated Metals, Perforated 
Grilles for all architectural purposes. 
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Fig. 3—One of the Models of a Well Equipped Farm Exhibited ky the Southern Pine Association at the “Exposition 
of a Reconstructed City’? Held in Paris 


was made of one 24-in. and two 8-in. ventilators, while 
for the farm at Richland Center, Wis., it used one 
24-in., two 26-in. and two 8-in. ventilators. 


Model Farms of Southern Yellow Pine 


An international reputation was acquired by Southern 
yellow pine this summer when two model farms, con- 
structed for the Southern Pine Association, Kansas 
City, Mo., were exhibited at the Exposition of a Recon- 
structed City, held in Paris, France. The models, which 
are reproduced in Figs. 3 and 4, are excellent illustra- 
tions of the uses to which this wood can be put and 
the artistic beauty obtained where this material enters 
in the construction. It is said that on account of its 
extensive use on American farms it has gained the 
name of the farmer’s wood, and has always met with 
every farm building need. The wood can be used for 
all types of buildings and occupies a position of im- 
portance in every kind of heavy construction for 
trusses, beams, joists, rafters, sills—wherever strength 
and endurance are essential. 

The Government Forest Service made an exhaustive 
and painstaking study of the most important of the 
commercial woods of this country, and the result of 
these tests, compiled in a series of comparative tables, 
pay tribute to the qualities of Southern yellow pine. It 
will be found desirable for interior finish, and is of uni- 
formly high quality and gives maximum service at mod- 
erate cost. The wood is bright and attractive in color. 
While remarkable strength, stiffness and toughness are 
qualities that contribute to the endurance of Southern 
yellow pine, its longevity is due in a great measure 
to its peculiar structure, and the resin and wood oil, 
natural preservatives, with which it is impregnated. Its 
grain is dense, close and even, hardening with age. This 


wood has been used to a considerable extent for con- 
structing silos, and some of the oldest in existence are 
built of this material, while its availability and easy 
working nature make it an ideal all-purpose wood for 
farm building construction. 

The models here shown were made by Fred Wilhelm 
of 505 West Dayton Street, Madison, Wis. 


A Book of Louden Barn Plans 


Through the courtesy of the Louden Machinery Co., 
Fairfield, Iowa, we have received a copy of what is one 
of the finest catalogs devoted exclusively to barn 
building design and equipment ever issued by a manu- 
facturer. It has been published by the company’s 
architectural department with a view to assisting its 
clients to meet their requirements by economical con- 
struction and to suggest means of solving problems that 
come up in connection with proper lighting, heating, 
ventilation, drainage, disposal of manure, and other 
sanitary and hygienic problems, as well as the protec- 
tion against weather exposure and fire risk. There are 
more than fifty plans of dairy barns, horse barns, hog 
barns and buildings of a miscellaneous character, each 
of which is illustrated, showing an exterior view and 
floor plan, accompanied by a short sketch of the dimen- 
sions, capacity and estimated cost, each building being 
designed for a specific purpose. The index at the back 
enables the contractor to locate the building that will 
fill his requirements, and should he fail to find just what 
he wants, the company’s staff stands ready to render 
assistance that will combine utility and sanitation with 
economy and strength in the construction. The book 
has 112 pages, many of which are devoted to detail 
drawings. A volume double the thickness of the barn 
book is General Catalog No. 438, devoted to a wide 


Fig. 4—Another Model of a Well Equipped American Farm Exhibited by the Southern Pine Association 
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variety of hay unloading tools, barn and garage door 
hangers, litter, feed, merchandise and milk can car- 
riers, stable equipment, cupolas, ventilators, drains and 
hardware specialties. The company has branch offices 
in St. Paul, Minn., Albany, N. Y., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Kansas City, Mo., and Guelph, Ont. 


“A Spark May Cost a Farm” 


Under the above title there is being distributed among 
architects and builders throughout the country by the 
Keasbey & Mattison Company, Ambler, Pa., a very at- 
tractively printed publication of twenty-two pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated with half-tone engravings, showing 
farm buildings of various kinds, in connection with all 
of which use has been made of Ambler asbestos shin- 
gles of the “Century” brand. The application of the 
title above is found in the fact that a spark on the roof 
of a building with a light wind—just brisk enough to 
fan the leaves on the trees—may cost the destruction of 
all the buildings on a farm, and from this the lesson is 
derived that all farm buildings should have their roofs 
covered with shingles which will not burn. 

It is pointed out that the “Century” brand of as- 
bestos shingles are made from cement and pure asbestos 
fiber, and are therefore practically indestructible. They 
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Hydrated Lime in Concrete 


Hydrated lime as a part of concrete has many vir- 
tues claimed for it. The United States Bureau of 
Standards states that in a test comprising forty water- 
proofing materials, hydrated lime proved to be the most 
efficient. It is said to increase the plasticity of the 
mix, to minimize the danger of honeycombing, aids to 
secure a better mix of the material and increases the 
slipperiness of the material so that it flows freely 
without the use of excessive water. These advantages 
of hydrated lime are set forth in Bulletin A-2 entitled, 
“Dependable Concrete,” which can be secured by any | 
reader of THE BUILDING AGE upon application to the 
Hydrated Lime Bureau of the National Lime Manu- 
facturers Association, Arrott Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Fire Resisting Test of Fenestra Windows 


At a recent meeting of the New York State Indus- 
trial Commission it placed its stamp of approval on 
Fenestra solid steel windows as a fireproof window 
meeting all the requirements of the Industrial Code. 
This action of the commission was based on the result 
of a fire test in which three standard Fenestra windows 
joined by mullions were subjected to a temperature of 
1600 deg. for a period of 63 min. and then immediately 


“A Spark May Cost a Farm’—Fig. 5—View of Buildings on 


give the advantage of concrete construction with the 
additional fire protection assured by the asbestos fibers, 
and the claim is put forth that these shingles are not 
affected by extremes of climatic changes. 

The striking feature of the publication referred to is 
the cover design, printed in colors and showing the 
main group of buildings on the Good Hold Farm, near 
Mentor, Ohio. The horse barn appears in the fore- 
ground, while at the left is the driveway to the office, 
the creamery, the cow barn, wagon shed, calf and feed 
barn, celery and hen house, farm implement shed, etc. 
The photographic reproduction of this group of build- 
ings is here presented in Fig. 5. All the buildings are 
covered with Ambler asbestos shingles of the “Cen- 
tury” brand. The horse barn in the foreground is 66 ft. 
wide, 96 ft. long and 85 ft. high. It has thirty-six stalls 
and three harness rooms and a capacity for 250 tons of 
hay. It is equipped with such conveniences as cement 
stalls, cement troughs with cleaning slip, drainage, and 
four grain shutes holding 1000 bu. each. In the group 
shown are four cow barns, two being 40 x 100 ft., one 
40 x 184 ft. and one 40 x 160 ft.; two dairy barns 
40 x 80 ft. and 34 x 120 ft.; one storage barn 40 x 80 ft. 
and an implement barn 40 x 180 ft., the front portion 
of which is used for tractor engines, and the back con- 
tains bins for 9000 bu. of corn. The three piggeries 
have accommodations for 250 pigs, the five silos have a 
total capacity of 900 tons and the chicken house meas- 
ures 40 x 200 ft. in plan. 


Good Hold Farm Roofed with “Century” Asbestos Shingles 


subjected to a stream of cold water under pressure. 
The test, which was conducted by Prof. James S. Mac- 
Gregor at the Columbia University Fire Testing Sta- 
tion, was designed to prove that solid steel windows of 
the Fenestra type would resist any degree of heat they 
might be called upon to meet in an ordinary fire. In 
the course of Professor MacGregor’s report the state- 
ment was made that, “After the test all three vents of 
the windows used were opened without difficulty and 
could be swung closed and locked with ease.” The re- 
sults of the test are of special interest to architects, 
building owners and to the manufacturers as well, as 
a handicap is removed to the use of such windows, es- 
pecially in the State of New York. An old state law 
practically limited the sale of solid steel windows to 
units not exceeding 5 ft. wide and 9 ft. high. The de- 
mand of manufacturers and owners of buildings, how- 
ever, was for a steel window such as Fenestra that 
could be used singly or in combined units of practically 
any size needed. 


“Pecky” Cypress 


The advantages of cypress for certain purposes are 
well known, but “pecky” cypress has, perhaps, not re- 
ceived the attention it deserves. This is the heart wood 
of the tree and is taken from trees which have been at- 
tacked by a certain fungus, which enters from the top of 
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This Catalog is free to all who need 
good roofs 


The 
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below— 


OFFICES: 
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SEND FOR ROOFING CATALOG 


—The largest and most complete ever published. Over Catalog and Samples free on request 
180 illustrations—112 pages—full description of all our 
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KOHLER Bath Tubs are chosen 
for the finest hotels and apartment 
buildings, such as the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


This is because of the unequaled. 7 
- beauty and excellence of 


KOHLER 
WARE 


—Always of one quality—the highest 


But it is not for the very high-class build- 
ings only that KOHLER Bath Tubs, Lav- 
atories and Sinks are most suitable. 


KOHLER WARE, with its hygienic 
designs and purest white enamel, is in wide 
and rapidly increasing demand for the less 
expensive houses, apartments and bunga- 
lows. 


The permanent trade-mark “KOHLER,” 
to be found in faint blue in the enamel of 
every KOHLER Bath Tub, Lavatory and 
Sink, is our guarantee of excellence. 


Builders will find that KOHLER prod- 
ucts are designed to make installation easy. 


"Is in the Kohler Enamel!” : 


KOHLER CO 


Founded 1873 
Kohler. Wis. U.S.A. 


BRANCHES 
Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta 
Pittsburgh Detroit. Chicago indianapolis 
- St Paul . St. Louis ‘Houston 
_ San Francisco Seattle Los Angeles — London 
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[Patent Applied For] 
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the tree and attacks only the heart wood. It flourishes 
for a time, but soon a counteraction is set up which 
results in the infiltration of a portion of the wood 
with curious chemical substances, which give the 
pecky wood peculiar qualities. These chemical sub- 
stances are in the nature of a defense evolved by the 
tree and kill or destroy the fungus. The substances 
permeate the wood and, being permanent, are said to 
resist all future attacks which may be made upon the 
wood. The result is visible in the holes and the pro- 
cess might well be called a tree vaccination. ‘“Pecky” 
cypress is not as strong as the unattacked wood, but 
it is said to possess a strength amply sufficient for 
ordinary purposes.. It is especially desirable for places 
where a timber with great immunity to rot is needed 
and as such is very valuable. Halftone engravings of 
its use in dwellings are contained in volume 2 of the 
Cypress Pocket Library entitled ‘““Pecky Cypress,” is- 
sued by the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, New Orleans, La. In addition is a reprint of an 
authoritative article by Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, the 
well-known timber engineer, on “Pecky Cypress, Its 
Nature and Uses,” together with other information 
and illustrations. 


Proposition of Union Carbide Co. 


Coincident with the manufacture of reliable gener- 
ators, acetylene, as an illuminant and for cooking pur- 
poses, has made itself of value to the 250,000 homes 
in which it is now being used. With the idea of ex- 


‘tending the use of this valuable 


illuminant and securing the instal- 
lation of apparatus which are 
claimed to give satisfactory service, 
the Union Carbide Sales Co. Dept. 
29, Forty-second Street Building, 
New York City, is urging carpen- 
ters and builders to interest them- 
selves in pushing the sale of ap- 
proved generators. The company 
is not in any way financially inter- 
ested in the sale of apparatus, but 
confines itself solely to the manu- 
facture and sale of Union carbide, 
and is prepared to refer interested 
persons to manufacturers of appar- 
atus. This interest is said not to 
necessitate any investment or car- 


Fig. 6—A Moisture- 


rying of stock, but might be limited proof Meta} 
Par hes Package of Union 
to furnishing the names of pros- Carbide 


pective users to any of the manu- 

facturers who will be glad to make a proposition in 
respect to this. The company is distributing two 
illustrated booklets, “Sunlight-on-Tap” and “Artificial 
Sunlight,” in which the growth and merits of acetylene 
as an illuminant are set forth. The metal package in 
which the carbide is supplied is shown in Fig. 6. 


Ordering Fly Sereens in Advance 


It is probably safe to say that there is not a screen 
factory of any, importance in the country that is not 
obliged to refuse good orders for screens each spring; 
neither is there a screen factory which is not hurried 
and worried in trying to take care of its business dur- 
ing the spring rush. Asa result of this there are tardy 
deliveries, disappointed customers, hurried work, less 
durable screens and higher cost. In order to avoid this 
disagreeable condition of things, fly screens should be 
ordered in the fall or early winter for spring delivery. 
Every manufacturer gives preference to the customer 
who orders this way. If there are any concessions in 
prices or preference in materials, this is the customer 
who is most apt to secure them. Each coat of paint has 
ample time in which to dry, there is opportunity for 
careful work, a rigid inspection, and shipment is made 
at the usual time in the spring. In this connection it 
is interesting to note that the Standard Screen Com- 
pany, 1848-58 Hastings Street, Chicago, Ill., has one of 
the largest and best equipped factories in the West, 
devoted entirely to made-to-order screen work. On ac- 
count of the extensive equipment necessary and the out- 
put of the factory which we understand amounts to 
nearly a half million screens a year, the company is in 
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Endurance! 


The quality demanded first and foremost in a root is 
endurance. 


The roofs you build must endure extremes of heat and cold. They must 
endure long spells of drought, of rain. 
They must endure—without deteriorat- 
ing—a constantly varied attack for years 
of service. 


Se 


It’s sound business to put endurance 
into the roof of a house. A lasting roof 
is your lasting advertisement. That’s 
why thousands of builders are building ‘== Aut 
their own reputation by roofing with FLEX-A-TILE Diamond Point Slab, laid in American 


Diamond Style 


FLEX-A-TILE 
Asphalt Slab Shingles 


The endurance and fadeless beauty of FLEX- 
A-TILE Shingles is built into them by the un- 
equalled Heppes method of manufacture. 


Pure wool felt is saturated with twice its 
weight of high-melt, oil-free asphalt; over this is 
laid a coating of tough, rubber-like gilsonite, and 
into this is compressed under tons of pressure the beauti- 
ful crushed slate or granite surfacing. The result is a 
shingle that wears like iron—cannot rot, rust, split or 
curl and only grows richer_in color with age. 


FLEX-A-TILE Reversible Slab, laid in American Shingle Style 


50% in Labor 


Save {35% in Freight 


38% in Nails 


FLEX-A-TILE Slabs are self-spacing—need no chalklining. Re- 
quire only 5 nails for every slab of four shingles. Their shape means 
less weight and consequently less freight. 


Let Us Send You a Sample 


showing the beautiful natural red and green colors of FLEX-A-TILE 
Shingles. Write mentioning your business and we will forward lib- 
eral samples, prices and complete information. 


More Agents Wanted 


Perhaps your locality is still open. We offer agents a most attractive proposi- 


tion, which is highly profitable to them. Write today and secure the facts. FLEX-A-TILE Style 4 Slab, laid in American Shingle Style 


THE HEPPES COMPANY 
Dept. K 1011 Kilbourne Ave., Chicago 


Flex-A-Tile Roll Shingle—Utility Board—No-Tar Asphalt Paint 
Other Guaranteed Heppes Products 
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The Wheel of a 
STERLING 
WHEELBARROW 


and its 


Pre-Lubricated Bearings 


When all’s said and done, the difference 
between a good wheelbarrow and a poor one 
is mainly in the wheel and its bearings. 


In making the 
Sterling Wheel we first 


upset the shouldered 
Steel spokes into the 
heavy steel rim, as 


shown in Fig. I. 


Then the long 


sleeved steel hub is set 
into a_ special shaped 
mold, and molten iron 
is poured into the mold, 
cementing spokes and 
hub into one solid piece, 
as shown below in Fig. 4. 


The steel sleeve 
of the hub is fitted with ’ : 
pre-lubricated fiber bushings, as shown in Fig. 2. 


These bushings are filled with a compo- 
sition of oils which thoroughly penetrate the pores. 
The bushings are then 
driven into the hub 
under great pressure. 
The longer the cold 
drawn steel axle turns 
in these bushings the 
smoother they become, 
and they never require oiling. 


This bushed hub revolves round the axle. 
Note that it fits into recesses in the end-brackets (see 
Fig: ) 3), his ¥ 
construction a 
affords valu- 
able protection 


Fig. 1—Spokes into rim ready 
for casting the hub. 


Fig. 2—Pre-Lubricating fiber 
bushings. 


against sand 
and dirt. Fig. 3—Stationary steel axle and malleable 
° end brackets. 
The axle is 


See how it is keyed to the end- 
how the malleable 


cold drawn steel. 
brackets with cotter pins, and 
brackets themselves are 
secured to the bottom 
of the nose-end of the 
handles. There are no 
nuts to work loose; no 


side play; nothing to 
get the “ricketts.” 
This is a_ real 


wheel, friends; built to 
last; a wheel that en- 
sures light, noiseless 
traveling under the 
heaviest loads. 


Fig. 4—The completed wheel 


There are a lot of other exclusive features 
about the Sterling Wheelbarrow, but its wheel 
alone is enough 
to make the dis- 
criminating buyer 
give it a very de- 
cided preference. 


Send for our 
Catalog No. 24 


Sterling Wheelbarrow Company 
6201 Shenners Avenue West Allis, Wis. 
Makers of Patent Ribbed Channel Steel Foundry Flasks, Snap 


Flasks, Skim Gates, Wedges, Foundry and Contractors’ Wheel- 
barrows and Carts, General Wheelbarrows, Trucks, Carts, etc. 
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position to make better screens and make them cheaper 
than is the case in small factories with incomplete 
equipment. Contractors and material dealers who de- 
sire to add to their income during the winter season 
can obtain interesting information in the way of prices, 
etc., by corresponding with the company. ; 


Catalog of Stearns Hardware 


An attractive “Catalog of Hardware’ for 1917, 
bound in flexible cloth and containing a comprehensive 
index, has just been compiled by E. C. Stearns & Co., 
400 Oneida Street, Syracuse, N. Y., and is being issued 
gratis to the trade. Of special interest is the floor 
scraper No. 10, which is intended for use on large sur- 
faces and the merits of which were set forth in these 
columns some time ago. The catalog is profusely illus- 
trated and most of the contrivances are described, 
prices, etc., of all being given. Other matters contained 
which will prove of undoubted interest and value to 
our readers are the various door locks and hinges, 
mitre boxes, saw vises and sets, door frame and con- 
crete “form” clamps, cement workers’ tools, etc. 


Catalogs of Barn Equipment 


A ventilating system will be found eminently suc- 
cessful where the equipment is designed especially for 
the conditions under which it is installed. The policy of 
the King Ventilating Co., Owatonna, Minn., is to make 
a study of the individual requirements and each system 
consists of three units—the King aerators on the roof, 
the foul air flues and the fresh air intakes. The prac- 
tical methods followed by the company are explained in 
two illustrated booklets entitled, “The King Aerator” 
and “King Ventilating System for Creameries.” Some 
interesting data is presented in demonstrating that the 
King system is scientifically correct and mechanically 
perfect, with particular attention given to the principles 
of ventilation. 


“Make More Dairy Profits” is the title of an interest- 
ing catalog that is published by the West Bend Barn 
Equipment Co., West Bend, Wis. The company takes 
the stand that good standard barn equipment will re- 
duce labor costs and add to the comforts of the herd. 
Work can be done in less time with West Bend auto- 
matic swinging stanchions, litter and feed carriers, be- 
cause of their improved labor-saving devices. A line 
of individual watering foundations and governing tanks 
is made and other modern farm equipment. 


The modern hay mow is not complete without the 
proper equipment to handle the hay quickly. The 
Strickler wide mouth swivel and reversible steel track 
carrier, grappling forks and structural accessories are 
made by the Strickler Hay Tool Co., Janesville, Wis., 
in addition to feed and litter carriers, stanchions, ad- 
justable mangers, watering bowls, steel pens and stalls. 
These products are described and illustrated in three 
catalogs, any of which may be had on application. 


Every practical dairyman knows that water in the 
dairy barn is as essential to producing good milk in 
the winter when the cattle are housed constantly in the 
barn as a spring of running water in the pasture. The 
F. Rassman Mfg. Co., Beaver Dam, Wis., manufactures 
the “Simplex” improved watering bowls that are sani- 
tary and independent of every other bowl on the system. 
They are easy to clean, being hinged to drop, permitting 
a positive cleaning to the last settling. The bowls are 
10 in. in diameter and operate on either gravity or pres- 
sure systems. Catalog No. 8 is evidence that the com- 
pany’s equipment is being specified for installation in 
modern barns. 


An automatic litter carrier system that is practical, 
efficient and economical is made by the Drew Carrier 
Co., Waterloo, Wis. An interesting feature in this 
labor-saving device is made possible by the flexibility of 
the wire. When the carrier is loaded in the barn and 
shoved it will travel out of the barn clear to the end of 
the trolley, dump itself and return to the point where it 
started. The trolley wheels are equipped with noiseless 
roller bearings, and an improved stay-on keeper pre- 
vents the trolley wheel jumping the track. The carrier 
has galvanized steel bottoms, sides and ends, reinforced 

(Continued on page 88) 
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y This Aloe Level 


10 DAYS—FREE 


Easy Monthly Payments If You Buy 


Provg the superior quality of the Aloe Convertible Level by testing it. 
out for 10 Aays. Use it on your every day work laying out buildings, locat-, 
ing found&ion piers, leveling up foundations, walls and floors, aligning 


Showing shafting walls, piers, etc., for getting angles, or levels anywhere and the 
® Sun-Shade hundred ann one other things for which you would use a level or transit, Then, if you decide to 
ttachment keep it, you may yay for it in easy monthly payments so small that you will scarcely feel them. 


Aloe Convertible Level 


is more than a mere level. Itis a modified transit permitting double the range of work possible with an 
ordinary architect’s level. Itsconstruction such that sights above or below the horizontal can be taken, 
making it the finest instrument ever offered at anywhere near the price. For taking vertical sights the 
instrument is provided with a special convertible bracket rigidly and permanently attached to the cross- 
bar thus eliminating the extra time that other instruments require for changing the telescope in position 

to take vertical readings. The telescope which is fitted with a permanent axis, rests in the bracket 

2 bearings and owing to our special constructed clips the instrument can be used for leveliag while in 
this position if desired, Sehenels the bracket clips are easily and quickly released from the telescope axis 
when levels only are to be taken. The telescope is then set in its normal position in the wyes and you have 


! overcome the old method of attaching and detaching the convertible bracket. 
‘Your Own Time To Pay—No Interest MZUM 


Remember, you are under no obligation whatever to keep the Aloe Convertible Level. Wedo not even 
ask you to promise to buy. But you owe it to yourself to see and try it. If it isn’t all you expect you A. S. ALOE COMPANY, 
may return it at our expense. If you do keep it, you will find the small monthly payments easier than 625 Olive St., St.Louis, Mo. 
paying rent for an instrument—and at the end of a few months you will own it—absolutely. There’s Please send free descriptive circular * 
about the Aloe Convertible Level and 4 


| mo red tape about this offer—we ask no embarrassing auestions—everything is confidential—we 
complete details of your easy payment 


eharze nointerest. You have practically your own time to pay. 


Mail Coupon for Descriptive Circular 4a ropa pine he bain hae 


“ It explains the Aloe Convertible Level in detail and shows how easily the man without Name: oe 
the training of the engineer or surveyor may secure the same accurate )-3ults 2s he sie 


Do eewescces eeesen cence eeetcesesses cteemcese® 


Send your nae on coupon or poweal for free copy and full particulars of our original, unique 
and popular selling plan. 


A. So ALOE co., 625 Olive St, St. Louis, Mo. 


Occupation.......... Deeuesieaeaeretastesert™ 


CitY..scccsconeseonees_covonscanesesee-conecseesese SURE socesanncascoseesoce 


Double Your Daily Delivery 


FEDERAL 


Motor Trucks 
Have No Daily 


Endurance Limit 


Read how Wm. H. Mey- 
ers of Bennington, Ver- 
mont, got an extra day’s 
work from his Federal 
truck. 


He writes: “On August 
Ist one man with our truck 
covered 86 miles over hilly 
country roads. From 7 
A.M. until 7 P.M. he deliv- 
ered 2050 gallons of gaso- 
line. This is an exceptional 
record—as 1100 gallons on 
these trips is considered an unusual day.” 


FEDERAL Doing Big Things for Dickinson in Detroit. 


Two days’ work in twelve hours! render more satisfaction—by Federalizing 
And yet Federal stamina—speed—effi- your delivery problem. 
© ~ . es M4 9) 5 
CU Mes ia tas ee ae task Send for “Federal Traffic News.” It will 
(oR se — . 
Ue A ie Na tell you about many other instances of re- 
You, too, can do more business—reach markable savings made by Federals on the 
more customers—give speedier service— job. 


The FEDERAL Motor Truck Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
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SOLID DOOR GLASS DOOR 


We take pleasure in calling your attention to the 
construction of our “No Warp” Sanitary Doors, as 
illustrated above. They are made in the best manner, 
having cores formed of thoroughly seasoned laminated 
Chestnut stiles and rails, cross-framed and doweled 
together, and covered with 1-8 inch face veneers, and 
WILL NOT WARP OR TWIST. 

We recommend them in all cases where sanitary 
doors are desired, and guarantee them for one year 
against defects due to the use of improper material 
or defective workmanship. 


Manufactured by 


HYDE-MURPHY COMPANY, Ridgway, Pa. 


New York Office, Pittsburgh Office, 
10 East 43d St. Liberty Bank Bldg. 


> —- FIREPLACE 


MATERIAL 


This fireplace damper is made in both flat 
and dome styles. The lever sets under the first 
row of brick, unexposed, but very accessible 
and easily operated. 

Also made with lower lever so a steel angle 
can be placed under edge of damper. We make 
several other style dampers. 

Catalog 1590 shows these Dampers in detail and 


gives valuable suggestions as to the best construc- 
tion for fireplaces. 


Other Goods We Make 


Cy Cleanout Doors, Ash Trap Doors, Cast Chimney Thimbles, Brass 
~~ Thresholds, Andirons, Fire Baskets, Fire Sets, Fire Screens, 
cS Spark Guards, Gas Logs, Door Knockers, Sink Brackets, 


S. * Screen Door Hinges, Double Acting Hinges, Cast Iron 
os Sash Pulleys, Furnace Pulleys, Stove Pipe Registers, 
& , %, Dampers, Damper Clips, Saw Vises, Door Latches, 
%e Me Ne Foot Scrapers, Chest Handles, Flush Rings, 
a Harness Hooks, House Numbers, Door Pulls, 
ot eT Samson Wind Mills, Feed Mills, Alfalfa and 
oie Tr Yn, So, Co Ensilage Outters, Gasoline Engines. 
type Sian 
%, es ine eae ak 
Ye, Peta, Stover Mfg. & 
4, 1 ee Seren SAP ROR INS 
og, é 
wh ae, rs. Eng. Co. 
A2s 


My “Se se, 747 East Street 
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by angles and malleable castings to give rigidity and 
strength. This is but one of the many products made 
by the company, all of which are carefully described and 
profusely illustrated in a 64-page catalog. 


Hydraulic grain handling equipment is the specialty 
of Camp Bros. & Co., Washington, II]l., and the com- 
pany is prepared to furnish hydraulic jacks,. elevators 
with tilting and swinging hoppers, vertical or stationary 
cup elevators, portable elevators adjusted to the cupola 
in the roof, and conveyors. The company has issued 
literature which goes into minute detail of the numerous 
constructive features of all equipment and explanations 
are such as to leave nothing to the imagination. 


The C. A. Libbey Co., Oshkosh, Wis., is one of the 
large makers of modern barn equipment in this 
country and operates a large two-story factory exclu- 
sively for this purpose. In addition to supplying all 
that is necessary for installation in dairy and stock 
barns, horse stables, etc., the company stands ready to 
serve its customers by making suggestions for the plac- 
ing of stalls, pens, carrier systems, etc., in new or re- 
modeled barns. This service is free and can be taken 
advantage of by the contractor who wishes his prob- 
lems solved by experts with many years’ experience. 


The rural contractor’s knowledge of modern barn 
equipment will be profitably agumented if he investi- 
gates the line manufactured by the Mitchell Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. A complete catalog of stanchions, 
cow stalls, carriers, pens, water and ventilating sys- 
tems will be sent to contractors desiring information on 
a variety of products that can be used on the farm with 
economy and at a comparatively low initial cost. 


Arkansas Soft Pine for Farm Use 


A striking example of the durability and paint- 
holding qualities of Arkansas soft pine is to be found 
in the country town of Chatsworth, Ill., where the grain 


Fig. 7—Use of Arkansas Soft Pine in Grain Elevator 
Construction 


elevator, built in 1902, and shown in Fig. 7, is still 
in first-class condition. The Arkansas Soft Pine Bu- 
reau, Little Rock, Ark., contributes the interesting 
information that the building was sided with Arkansas 
soft pine and has been painted at reasonable intervals. 
The paint has never scaled or peeled, and has been 
renewed only when the action of the atmosphere and 
dust made it imperative. The bureau recommends this 
wood for constructing all types of farm buildings where 
dependability, economy and permanency are desired. 


(Continued on page 90) 
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PORTER Barn Fixtures Give a New Meaning to Farm Work 


MODERN PRACTICAL BARNS 


With the Free Co-operative Service rendered by our special planning depart- 
ment, all contractors and carpenters are able to build attractive barns which are 
conveniently arranged and contain modern ideas throughout. 

Investigate This Service—-NO EXPENSE—NO OBLIGATION—Do It Today 

Send us the names of those who expect to build or remodel and ask for the new 

Barn Equipment Catalog No. 62—It is free. | : 
BARN EQUIPMENT—HAYING TOOLS—DOOR HANGERS 
The Combination—A well Planned Barn with Porter Fixtures 


J. E. PORTER CO. 
638 Fremont Street Ottawa, Illinois 
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Mr. Contractor 
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Don’ t tt Let This Opportunity 
Get Away From You 


It will pay you well if you will take a 
few minutes to investigate this proposi- 
tion. Barn equipment is in great demand 
now. Farmers appreciate the importance 
of first-class equipment, so they are just 
ripe prospects. 


Mitchell Equipment 


is answering the call. Four patterns of Stan- 
chions, five styles of Cow and Horse Stalls, thirty 
styles of Litters, Milk and Feed Carriers. Pens, 
Water System and Ventilating System. It will 
take you but a few minutes with our literature to 
see the possibility with the Mitchell Equipment. 
Send for a complete Catalogue. 


MITCHELL MBG. CO., “uiisixttns” 
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Black Diamond 
File Works 


ESTABLISHED 1863 INCORPORATED 1895 


\ =S BARNETT Co. 


TWELVE MEDALS 


of award at International Expositions 


SPECIAL PRIZE 


GOLD MEDAL 
AT ATLANTA, 1895 


Copy of Catalogue will be sent free to any interested file 
user upon application. 


G. & H. Barnett Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Owned and Operated by Nicholson Fiie Company 


tanley 
‘Tools: 


Stanley Mitre Boxes 


are constructed on entirely novel lines and 
embody exclusive and important features not 
to be found in any other mitre box. They 
are thoroughly mechanical in design, have 
all parts made by jig and template, conse- 
quently interchangeable. 

They are compact, strong and durable, 
are quickly and easily put together or taken 
apart for ease in carrying, have the greatest 
strength with the least weight, and will do 
the widest range of work of any mitre box 
made. 

See Catalogue for complete details. 

Manufactured by 


STANLEY RULE & LEvEL Co. 
New Britain, Conn. U.S.A. 
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One of the features of Arkansas soft pine is that it 
contains a low percentage of rosin. It does not “gum” 
the carpenter’s tools or power-driven saws, while its use 
on outside walls permits of the absorption of sufficient 
oil and pigment ‘to bind paint to the surface. Because 
of the tough, resilient fiber of the wood, the tendency 
to split when nailed is reduced to the minimum, and 
the workable character of the wood makes the tightest 
knife joints possible—a factor that is vitally important 
in the construction of wind-resisting framework. The 
non-split feature is a further advantage when using 
this wood for roof sheathing, the tough fiber gripping 
the shingle nail tenaciously and insuring a securely fast- 
ened roof covering. The bureau has published many 
handsome pieces of literature on the numerous ad- 
vantages of Arkansas soft pine, notably “Not a House, 
but a Home,” “A Dependable Wood for Farm Use,” and 
the “Architect’s Manual,” any of which may be had 
free of cost on application to the Bureau. 


Parks New Combination Pony Planer 


The increasing expense of lumber and labor renders 
machinery that will reduce these costs worthy of more 
than passing interest. Of the many devices designed 
to aid in the lowering of the cost of production one of 
the most recent possessing features of interest to the 
carpenter-contractor and builder is the combination 
machine which has been placed upon the market by the 
Parks Ball Bearing Machine Co., Station A, Cincinnati, 


Fig. 8—Park’s New Combination Pony Planer 


Ohio, and a view of which is shown in Fig. 8. The 
jointer on this machine can be used the same as any 
other hand jointer, and by passing material back under 
the cutter head it is planed to the desired thickness. 
The planer attachment has self feed with two speeds. 
The planer head and circular saws are on separate 
mandrels, with friction clutches to start and stop inde- 
pendently of each other. The band saw has a belt 
shifter to start and stop independently. The moulder 
on the side of the machine has double heads so circular 
mouldings can be made by passing from one side to the 
other. It is said that sufficient power to run the ma- 
chine can be furnished by a 5 h.p. engine or motor. 


The Durability of California Redwood 


The rot-resisting feature of California redwood is 
strikingly and attractively set forth in a folder just 
issued by Edwin E. Myers, secretary-manager of the 
California Redwood Association, the little folder being 
a companion to the one on fire retardance, which made 
its appearance several weeks ago. The California Red- 
wood Association in its campaign to bring prominently 
to the attention of the consumers the merit of redwood, 
intends to use these two features, and it is admitted 
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. [ . ; Delchester Farms, Malvern, Pa. 
: Contractor: Jacob Myers & Son, Philadelphia 


Up-to-Date 
Farm 

Buildings 
Kno-Burn 


(Trade-Mark Registered) 


Expanded Metal Lath 


The farmer is just beginning to appreci- Stucco on a base of KNO-BURN Ex- 


ate stucco construction. He has just panded Metal Lath is fire-proof. It 
come to realize its economy in upkeep withstands the most severe weather 
and the great safety factor of its fire- conditions. It costs hardly any more 
resisting qualities. than the cheapest plaster base. 


Are you cashing in on this great, new field for stucco? Now is the time to get ready. Now is the time 
to get posted. Let us send you ‘‘Kno-Burn Expanded Metal Lath’’ today. Ask for Booklet 43. 


NORTH WESTERN EXPANDED METAL CO. 
904 Old Colony Building Chicago, Illinois 


AAALAC ee 


ete Says: 2 HERE are some 
‘There’s as Much Difference — ~ toolsthat fall down 
in Sharpening Stones asthere on the . job, there are 
is in Tools.”’: : - others that give serv- a 
oe ees ice—it’s the same with sharpening stones, there are 
some that merely rub the edge on the tool, that fill 
and won't hold their shape and then there are _ 


Carborundum | 
Sharpening Stones — 


Clean and quick-cutting, positively uniform and they 
won't glaze if properly used. They hold their shape, 
how long life, always ready for work. 


There is nothing harder, sharper or 
faster-cutting than Carborundum 


A 


1 hardware dealer can supply you or order direct 


eoaeeaee 


HN 


he Carborundum Company 
Niagara Falls, IN, ¥. 
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“Ww. The Secret of the  .M,y, 
rte ~ Old Colonial House > ™ * 
*“" Wasin Its Good Roof ~% i o 


It was covered with Hand-Made Clear Heart Cypress 
Shingles—and to this day we find many of these old 
houses, built years ago, whose roofs are in perfect 
condition. 


These Shingles are still obtainable, made in exactly 
the same way—and from the best of the Cypress tree. 


HAMMER BRAND 


Split and Shaved Heart Cypress Shingles 
Made Entirely by Hand 


The HAMMER LUMBER CO., Franklin Bank Bldg. 


C. E. JENNINGS szeers patent 
EXPANSIVE BIT 


TAT. "APmi 4, 1050 
‘DEC. 19, 1908) 
(and A. B. JENNINGS’ PAT, 

\ MARCH f, 1910 


CUTTER CANNOT SLIP) 


SEE THAT .BEVEL 
ON_CAP AND CUTTER Sap 


SEE THOSE 
TEETH; 


\ : CUTTER 
CANNOT 
” : CREEP 
Note Micrometer Screw, by means of which, Cutter can be in- 
stantly adjusted to a Thousandth part of an inch. 


C. E. JENNINGS & CO. y%% 71-73 Murray St., N. Y. 


The word “WHALEBONE” before Wall 
Ties means a permanent construction when 
placed. 


Don’t order Wall Ties from your dealer. 
Order Whalebone Wall Ties and get 


the best. 


ay af 


Standard size for solid or veneer walls 7 x %”, 
weighing 50 pounds to the thousand. 

If your dealer can’t furnish ‘‘Whalebone,” wire us 
at our expense the following: 

(Name of dealer) can’t furnish Whalebone, (Express, 
Freight) (number) boxes. (Your name). 

We wili ship the same day from our factory or from 
the nearest dealer handling the Whalebone and 
guarantee satisfaction in every respect. 


Allegheny Steel Band Co. , *6;888Progress St. 


Something For You 


in our Pamphlet 29; viz.: 


Valuable Tables for finding 
size of joist, safe load of’ 
joist, acauat load on hanger, 
etc., etc, 


Some of these Tables are 
not in print elsewhere. 


The Pamphlet and the 
Mounted Model Hanger will 
‘ be mailed on request. 


SOMETHING FOR US. 
We ask your special atten- 
tion to items 5, 6, 7 on page 
5 of the Pamphlet and to 
the matter on pages 23 and 


Be ee 24 relating thereto. 


THE W. J. CLARK CO., Salem, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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that they have a battery of big guns of great power. 
The folder on rot resistance declares that the secret of 
the “Big Trees” of California is their defiance to rot 
and fire. 

The folder is printed in color and carries on the 
cover a photographic reproduction of a redwood tree 
that lived 900 years as a fallen log in the woods. This 
tree was straddled by a redwood which, when cut down, 
was found to be 900 years old—indisputable evidence 
that the fallen giant had lain nearly 1000 years on the 
floor of the forest while there grew up around it an- 
other majestic redwood. The fallen tree by its rings 
shows it to have been 600 years old before it fell. 

Large quantities of these folders on fire retardance 
and rot resistance of redwood are being distributed and 
copies will be sent to all who address Edwin E. Myers, 
Secretary-Manager of the Association, 711 Call Build- 
ing, San Francisco, California. 


Wallbcard for Farm Buildings 


Many and varied are the uses to which wall board 
has been put by reason of its wide adaptability, and the 
novel application of the material as a ceiling for the 
cow barn at the Green Acres Farm, Manchester, N. H., 
will doubtless interest many. As shown in Fig. 9, 
which represents a view down the main feedway, the 
joints of the walboard are covered with battens, and it 
is said that the ceiling presents a smooth, sanitary sur- 
face. The makers of the wallboard shown in the 
picture are the Roberds Mfg. Co., 101 Spencer Avenue, 
Marion, Ind., who recommend “Ideal” wallboard for 


Fig, 9—Wallboard for Farm Buildings 


use in the construction of all sorts of farm buildings 
of the lighter types of construction. It is said that 
with a few 2 x 4’s for framework and by the use of 
walboard, buildings can be quickly erected. The claim 
is made that wallboard can be used for both side walls 
and roof on the smaller type of buildings by keeping 
the surface of the board well painted. 


The National Line of Builders’ Hardware 


The mass of detail that confronts the owner and con- 
tractor in the preparation of specifications for a new 
building is oft-times responsible for the acceptance of 
materials or equipment the merits of which have not 
been fully discussed. This is often true in connection 
with the smaller items entering into the construction. 
The question of using high grade hardware in the home, 
farm building or factory is very important, and the 
matter should not be dismissed by merely saying off- 
hand that anything will do. In this connection the con- 
tents of the 96-page catalog of the National Manufac- 
turing Co., Sterling, Ill., will be found of interest. The 
contractor doing business in farming communities will 
find within its covers a fine selection of rigid barn door 
hangers, bumpers, latches, hinges, door pulls and other 
necessary hardware. The policy of the company, since 
its organization in 1901, has been to give its customers 
a better quality of goods and prompt shipment without 
substitution. In the construction, the company reports 
that only the best materials are used and finished prod- 
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AProminent Feature 


of the recent 


WORLD’S SERIES 


The Building that Held the 


Enormous Crowds at Brooklyn 


She BH SULT SL: BENET ES OONOR TU UU RT A ReoE: OH eee 


The Dome in the Rotunda of the Grand 
Stand at Ebbets Field, Brooklyn, is the 
largest dome in the world in which wire 
lath is used. 
A building of this kind must be substantial, lasting and above all—SAFE. The best material 
was used throughout, and the most notable part of the Dome is that WRIGHT WIRE LATHING 


was used in its entirety. 
WHEN YOU BUILD—USE “WRIGHT” WIRE LATHING. 
Fire-proof, Sag-proof and Time-proof. Be sure to specify “WRIGHT.” 


Send for Our Catalog X Describing the Use of Wright Wire Lath in Reinforcing 


WRIGHT WIRE COMPANY, 7 scccxxewrvone 


WORCESTER, MASS. PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


REG. U. S. PAT. bats Be 


WROUGHT STEEL BLOCK. PLANES 


Block Planes that cannot 
break, convenient for the 
pocket. Quick and 

easy adjustments. 
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Something New! 


This new convertible level 
is a big improvement over 
the old style instrument 
with detachable standards. 
Can be converted into tran- 
sit while you count ten. Not 
only saves time but cuts out 
confusing adjustments. Most 
compact, durable and accu- 
rate convertible level on 
market today. Write now 
for detailed description, 
price, etc., and get posted on 
this up-to-date instrument 
for up-to-date contractors. 


421, E. Water St. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


No, 2020 


DAVID WHITE CO., (Inc.) 


Pullman 
streL. Unit Sash Balances 
Noiseless 


Is the word that describes the opera- 
tion of the Pullman Unit Sash Bal- 
ance. All parts are in the casing— 
nothing can rub or interfere with the 
spring action. There is nothing to 
squeak, rattle, bang or stick. Once 
installed and it will never require con- 
tractors’, builders’ or architects’ at- 
tention. There is in every Pullman 
Sash Balance satisfaction for owner 
and builder alike. Guaranteed for 10 
years. 


Our catalog with blue print gives 
full particulars. May we send one? 


Pullman Mfg. Co., 


8 Industrial Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 


The Most Important of 


the many conveniences found in a modern home is a 
Handy Water Supply, and any home—no matter where 
located—can now have running water for the bath room, 
kitchen, laundry, etec., by installing a 


MYERS Hydro-Pneumatic Pump 


(Air and Water) 
and a Pressure Tank 


Thousands of these systems now in 
use. Hasy to install, practical, eco- 
nomical—Small, Medium or Large 
Capacity — Hand, 
Windmill, Gasoline 
Engine, Elec tric 
Motor or Any 
Power. For resi- 
dences, hotels, hos- 
pitals, apartment 
houses, etc. New Electric 
Catalog, just off Motor 
the press — mailed Outfit 
on request, 


F. E. MYERS & BRO., Ashland, Ohio 
Ashland Pump and Hay Tool Works 


CALDWELL SASH BALANCES 
UNIFORM MORTISES 


For use *n all classes of 
new work 


Box frames unnece-sary 


Mortises cut at mill reduce cost 
of installing. Counterbalance 
sashes at any given point. They 
outwear ordinary weights and 
cords. Unaffected by atmos- 
Ppheric conditions. 


4) Cheapest method for moderniz- 
ing old windows, as alterations 
in sashes and frames are not 
necessary. Sashes should be 
weighed before ordering. 


Patent Pending 
Write for circular 


Caldwell Mfg. Co., 5 Jones St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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ucts are turned out by expert workmen operating mod- 
ern machinery. A complete stock of all items listed in 
the catalog is carried at all times and orders filled the 
day they are received. The company makes “hardware 
for hard wear” and invites correspondence from pro- 
gressive contractors. 


How to Set and File Saws 


An attractive copyrighted pamphlet of 24 pages en- 
titled “Saw Points” has just been issued by Charles 
Morrill, 102 Lafayette Street, New York City, N. Y. 
It is stated that the pamphlet is compiled from leading 
authorities and therefore illustrates the best saw prac- 
tice of the day, the claim being made that by follow- 
ing the instructions given anyone can properly fit a 
saw. Numerous illustrations picture various bevels on 
the different kinds of saws and the matter contained 
is such as to appeal widely to those of the trade in- 
terested in saws. 


Peerless Storm Sash Hanger 


An improved form of storm sash hanger made of 
wrought steel, thus rendering it heavy and strong, 
has recently been added to the extensive line of storm 
sash hardware made by the Stanley Works, New Brit- 


Fig. 10—Peerless Storm Sash Hanger 


ain, Conn. The hanger is known as No. 1715, and views of 
it are presented in Fig. 10, one showing the hanger 
in place and the other showing the sash detached. The 
angle on the hook and on the head of the eye guides 
the eye up and over the hook so that a sash or screen 
may be hung easily and quickly from the inside of the 
building. It is necessary only to set the storm sash in 
its proper grove in the casing and then using the groove 
as a guide to push up the sash. The eyes slide over 
and on to the hook, while the weight of the sash clamps 
down the eyes into place. The point is made that 
when the sashes are being hung or removed they need 
not be held far from the building, therefore there is no 
danger in hanging or removing them from the inside 
of a window equipped with the hanger illustrated here- 
with. The hanger is furnished with japan finish and 
Stanley Sherardized. The eyes or hooks may be or- 
dered separately either from the company at New Brit- 
ain or from their New York office, 100 Lafayette Street, 
or from their Chicago branch, 73 East Lake Street. 


Decorative Concrete 


Better Looking, Better Selling Products 
With Your Present Equipment 


We have no machinery or materials to sell—simply the process 
and formulas for making high grade decorative concrete. Exact 
reproductions of Marble, Granite, Onyx, etc., at 44 the cost of 
actual marble. Block Facings, Porch Work, Composition Flooring, 
Interior and Exterior Trim, Mantles, etc. 

You can make Art Marble Wainscoting, Tiling and Composi- 
tion Floors for a Hall, Vestibule, Bath or Fire Place almost as 
cheap as hard wood. 


ART STONE CO., sc Waynesboro, Pa. 
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FRESH AIR AND PROTECTION! 


The Ives Window 


A Safeguard for Ventilating Rooms, 
allowing windows to be left open at the 
top, the bottom, or both top and bot- 
tom, with entire security against 
intrusion. 


Descriptive circular mailed on application 


THE H. B. IVES Co. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Samson Spot Sash Cord 
aS 


ea) 


Made of extra quality stock, carefully inspected 
and guaranteed free from the imperfections of 
braid and finish which destroy common cords 
so quickly. The Spots on the Cord, in 
any color, are our trade mark, 
used. only with this extra 
quality. 

Samples and full informa- 
tion gladly sent. 


Samson Cordage Works 
Boston, Mass. 
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r. Contractor, 
build up a 
profitable 

business this Winter 
laying and finishing 
our Fine Hardwood 
Flooring. 


ERIOR | 
ANA pb | . You will find many 


FLOORING | - houses in your town 
|. which need new 
floors, and the time 
to put them in is 
when the cold 
weather prevents 
outside work. 


No special experi- 
enceis required. Our 
books give you full 
information about 
the flooring and 
how to lay it. Our 
Service Department 
helps you get the 
orders. 


Why not learn more 
about this money- 
making side-line 
now? Write today 
for our Special 
Agency Plan. 


The Interior Hardwood Co. 


1332 Beecher Street Indianapolis, Indiana 


Stained with Cabot’s Stucco Stains 
H. A. Perkins, Architect, Boston 


Dingy Stucco Houses 
Made Fresh, Bright and Cheerful 


If you want to brighten up stucco houses that have be- 
come dingy and dirty from smoke and dust, and make 
them look like clean and cheerful places to live in, you 
can do it at small cost with 


Cabot’s Stucco Stains 


( Waterproof ) 


A stucco house brightened up with these stains looks 
100 per cent better, and the stucco is protected from 
dampness, freezing and crumbling, because the Stains 
are rainproof. They cost far less than the heavy 
paints or coatings, and they can be applied twice as 
quick!y and easily. They don’t cover the stucco with 
a painty coating, but preserve the natural texture in 
nice, soft tints that are artistic and pleasing. 


Send for Color-card and Catalog—Free. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. (f27fe. Boston 


1133 Broadway, New York 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 


Cabot's Shingle Stains, Heat- and Cold-proof ‘‘Quilt’? Old 
Virginia White, Waterproofings, etc. 
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Section of Outside Wall of House, Showing Wool 
Between Studding. 


Mineral Wool for Building 


Mineral Wool has superseded all other materials 
used for similar building purposes because it does “a 
great work at little expense.” A house lined with 
Mineral Wool has an indestructible, fire-proof and 
vermin-proof guard; it protects the entire household. 
In the winter time it keeps the cold air out, facilitating 
proper heating and economy in fuel. In the summer it 
keeps the heat out. 

This material, being of fibrous, inelastic composition, 
acts as a deadener and muffles all sound. It is con- 
sidered the best insulator material on the market, mak- 
ing it a perfect refrigerating machine. 

Mineral Wool makes life-long friends of all its users. 
If you are skeptical as to its power, let us demonstrate. 
We can prove all claims. Write us to-day. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co. 


280 Madison Ave., New York 
(Cor. 40th St.) 
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Section of Sound-Proof and Fire-Proof Partition. 
Can be used for outside walls also, 


Please quote BUILDING AGE when writing to advertisers 
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COTTAGE OF MR. L. D. HUDSON AT PELHAMWOOD, NEW YORK—ARCHITECT, W. S. MOORE 


FRAME COTTAGE IN A NEW YORK SUBURB 


A DESIGN OF THE SEMI-BUNGALOW STYLE 
ADAPTED TO THE CLIMATE OF NEW YORK STATE 


HE interest manifested in attractive country 

houses of moderate size and cost is the direct 

result of a growing demand for dwellings of 
compact and convenient plan. It is also desirable 
that the architectural features be such as to com- 
mand attention by reason of their excellence of bal- 
ance and design. Houses which typify this modern 
tendency are therefore of great interest to the 
builder of small homes, for a study of their predom- 
inating features is of value to him in his business 
as contractor. 

The design here illustrated and described was the 
result of a desire on the part of the owner to have 
a house patterned after the California style of 
bungalow but adapted to the climate prevailing in 
New York State. As many of the bedrooms as 
possible were to be located on the first floor, so that 
the climbing of stairs might be reduced to a min- 


imum. These first floor sleeping apartments were 
to be separated from the general living quarters as 
much as possible, and the way in which the problem 
was solved may be gathered from a glance at the 
floor plans. The two bedrooms and bath are well 
apart from the living room and kitchen, while the 
living room, dining room and enclosed porch open 
into each other in a manner which permits of the 
free circulation of air typical of the California 
bungalow, and yet permits of each being shut off 
from the others should the rigours of winter require. 
The pergola, placed to receive the warm rays of the 
sun, forms a pleasant summer addition to the dining 
room. Two bedrooms and a bath on the second floor 
complete the layout. 

The footings are composed of flat stones extend- 
ing 4 inches on each side of the foundation wall 


and stone is also used for the footings under piers. 
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Front Elevation Showing Some of the External Features of Architectural Treatment—Scale 3/32 In. to the Foot 
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Hlevation in Dining Room Show- 
ing Paneling, Plate Rail, etc. 
—Scale 4% In. to the Foot 


Second Floor Plan—Scale 1/16:In, to the Foot 


Section and Elevations of Kitchen Cupboards 
—Scale 4% In. to the Foot 


Main Fioor Plan—Scale 1/16 In. to the Foot 


PLANS, ELEVATIONS AND MISCELLANEOUS CONSTRUCTIVE DETAILS 
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The footing under the rear porch steps is of cement. 

The foundation walls and piers are of random 
rubble, the intersections between the stones being 
filled with spalls and cement mortar in the propor- 
tion of one part Portland cement to three parts sand 
with no more lime than one-third the amount of 
cement. The wall joints are pointed with water- 
proof cement below grade, and above grade with 
tinted cement mortar. 

The cellar floor is of a 1:2:5 concrete mixture, 
the stone being of a size to pass through a 2-in. 
ring. Over this is laid a top dressing 1 in. thick, 
composed of one part cement and two parts sand. 

The timber used in the framing is of spruce, the 
sizes of the various members being as follows: sill 
4 x 6 in,, first floor joists 2 x 10 in. let into the 
sill, and second floor joists 2 x 8 in. all spaced 16 in. 
on center and cross-bridged with 1 x 3 in. bridging 
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paper, over which are placed 20 in. white cedar 
shingles exposed 8 in. to the weather. These shin- 
gles were given three coats of white paint. 

All exterior trim is of cypress, the painting of 
which was three coat work. 

The rear porch floor is of 14% by 214-in. Oregon 
fir laid with a slight pitch. The ceiling is of % x 
4-in. double beaded tongued and grooved North 
Carolina pine finished at the wall of the building 
with a % x 6-in. frieze board and a %-in. cove mold- 
ing against the ceiling. 

The treads of the rear and front porch steps are 
14% in. thick and the risers are % in. thick. The 
front steps are built between cheeks finished at the 
top with % x 8-in. fascia and cove molding. The 
porch columns are square and have a cap and base. 

A lattice is placed on each side of the front 
windows to the left of the bay and _ under 


REAR VIEW OF RESIDENCE OF MR. L. D. HUDSON, SHOWING ENTRANCE TO GARAGE 


spaced not more than 6 ft. on centers. The rafters 
are 2 x 6 in. spaced 24 in. on centers, and studs 
2 x 4 in. spaced 16 in. on centers. The floor joists 
are doubled under all parallel partitions and headers 
and trimmers are also doubled. The beams used 
for the ceiling of the second floor are 2 x 6 in. also 
spaced 16 in. on centers. 

The main roof and dormers are covered with 7% x 
2-in. spruce shingle lath spaced 5 in. on centers. 
The sheathing boards for the side walls are % x 
9-in. tongued and grooved yellow pine. The main 
and dormer roofs are covered with 18-in. cedar shin- 
gles exposed 5 in. to the weather on the main roofs 
and 4 in. on the dormer roofs, these being given a 
brush coat of Cabot’s shingle stain. Shingles are 
used for the ridge of the main roof. 

The sheathing boards of the main and dormer 


walls are covered with a layer of Neponset building 


each of these front windows is a flower box. 

Windows are of both the double hung and case- 
ment types, the latter being hinged to swing inward. 
The frames are cypress and the sash white pine. 

The front entrance door is of oak 134 in. thick 
and has twelve panes of bevel plate glass. The in- 
terior doors are 1% in. thick of Colonial three-panel 
type, except in the living and dining rooms, where 
French doors are provided. | 

The doors and interior trim are of oak and were 
given one coat of stain, one coat of shellac and one 
coat of deadlac. Walls and ceilings are plastered 
with three-coat work. 

Entrance to the house is through an enclosed 
porch which opens directly into the living room. The 
feature of the latter is the fireplace, which is “6n- 
structed of selected field stone, the joints being: 
pointed with tinted cement mortar. The he&fth’ is. 
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composed of 6 x 6-in. red tile. The flue lining is 
terra cotta and the flue is 13 x 13 in. An ash pit, 
provided with iron frame, door and drop, is so 
placed as to receive the ashes. The fireplace is pro- 
vided with arch bar and Covert damper. There is 
also an oak mantel 4% in. thick. On the opposite 
side of the fireplace is a large bay window contain- 
ing two seats divided by a radiator. On each side 
of this bay is an oak bookcase. 

The floors of the living room, enclosed porch and 
dining room are double and consist of a sub-floor 
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7-in. material. There is a plate shelf 6 ft. above the 
floor and it is paneled underneath with % x 3-in. 
strips placed about 18 in. apart and there is a 34- 
in. ogee mold around the panels. 

As can be seen from an examination of the first 
floor plan and fireplace detail, the stairs open from 
the small hall which serves to connect the various 
parts of the house and rise to a landing back of the 
fireplace, from whence they turn and become visible 
at the left of the fireplace. The stairs are of oak, 
the treads and landing being 11% in. thick and the 
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Foundation Plan Showing Garage—Scale 1/16 
In. to the Foot 


of %g x 9-in. tongued and grooved yellow pine over 
which was placed a layer of deadening felt which 
in turn received the finished floor of % x 21-in. oak. 
The completed floor has a border six boards wide 
and a finish of one coat of paste filler and two coats 
of Supremis. 

The dining room can be reached either from the 
living room or from the enclosed porch and opens 
upon a pergola. The feature of this room is the 
beam ceiling, which is made of 31% x 7-in. and 4 x 
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Details of Plate 
Rail—Scale 1% 
In. to the Foot 


Interior 


Typical 
Door Door and Trim 


Scale 4% In. to the Foot 


Typical French 


risers 7g in. thick. The newels are 5 in. square, the 
rail is 24% x 3 in., and the balusters are 114 in. 
square, three to a tread. 

The kitchen can be entered either directly from 
the dining room or from the stair hall. It con- 
tains a gas range which has an oven, warming shelf, 
hood, vent, etc. The wall back of the range consists 
of 6 x 6 in. white glazed tile with cove bottom, 
rounded sides and molded cap, all laid up in white 
cement. It is 6 ft. high and 4 ft. wide. Metal lath 
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VIEW IN LIVING ROOM, SHOWING MASONRY FIREPLACE AND CHIMNEY BREAST AT THE 
RIGHT WITH WINDOW SEAT AT THE LEFT 


STAIRWAY AND FIREPLACE IN THE LIVING ROOM OF RESIDENCE OF MR. L. D. HUDSON 
AT PELHAMWOOD, NEW YORK 
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was used back of the tile. A concrete fill was laid 
between the beams to form the hearth foundation 
and over this a surface of tinted cement 1 in. thick. 
The sink is a “standard” porcelain enameled roll rim 


with integral drain board, back and apron, sup- — 


ported on porcelain enameled adjustable legs. There 
is a cupboard and a closet. The refrigerator is 
placed in the entrance porch opening at the left. 
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lath was used over the side wails to a height of 41% 
ft., over which was placed 6 x 6 in. white glazed tile. 
Above the tile wall, patent plaster of a hard finish 
was used. 

The first story bathroom contains a white steel 
medicine closet placed in the partition over the wash 
basin and is 21 in. wide and 27 in. high, being pro- 
vided with plate glass shelves and a bevel plate mir- 
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Elevation of Book Case 
at the Left of the 
Front Window in the 
Living Room—Scale 
4, In. to the Foot 
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Front Elevation of Seat and Hnd 
View of Book Case in Living 
Room—Scale % In. to the 
Foot 
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Front Elevation of Stairs 


The trim and doors were given one coat of shellac 
and one coat of varnish. 


The floor in the kitchen and the other parts of . 


the house, excepting the baths, are double, like the 
oak floors just described, but the finish floor is of 
Ye x 24 in. comb grained tongued and grooved Ala- 
bama pine, to which was applied one coat of filler 
and one coat of Supremis. 

There are two bathrooms, the floors being of 1 in. 
white hexagonal tile laid up in white cement. Metal 


and Stone Fireplace in Living Room—Scale y% In. to the Foot 


ror in the door. The bathroom fixtures are “stand- 
ard” porcelain enamel. 

One of the convenient features of the house is 
the garage built under the kitchen. This is ren- 
dered easily possible because of the location of the 
dwelling upon a slope. The floor is of 3 in. of con- 
crete of a 1:2:5 mixture. The ceiling consists 
of a reinforced concrete slab 3 in. thick, a 1:2:4 
mixture being used, the stone being of a size to pass 
through a 1%4-in. ring. The reinforcement consists 
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of No. 26 gage “Corr’’ Mesh laid ribside up, the 
outer ribs being interlocked, pinched together and 
the ends lapped 2 in. These ends rest on 6 in. I- 
beams. Over the top of the slab were placed 2-in. 
wooden sleepers spaced 16 in. on centers to receive 
the floor above, the space between the sleepers be- 
ing filled with cinder concrete. The underside of 
the slab received a 14-in. plaster coat composed of 
5 parts Portland cement, 12 parts sand, 1 part hy- 
drated lime, and long cattle hair. There is an iron 
sink provided with cold water supply and a faucet 
with a hose bibb. 

The cellar contains a set of two part Alberine 
stone wash trays supported on iron legs and pro- 
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SULPHATE OF ZINC FOR WALLS 


The sulphate of zinc treatment for concrete walls 
afterward to be painted has been adopted for the 
interior wall finish of the permanent hospital build- 
ing at Panama Canal. The report of George M. 
Wells, resident engineer of the Building Division, 
describes these buildings and their interior wall 
finish as follows: 

“A great deal of study was given to the design 
of these buildings in an effort to decide upon that 
form of composite construction that would make for 
economy and yet meet all the rigid requirements 
demanded by the health department as regards 


DINING ROOM IN RESIDENCE OF MR. L. D. HUDSON AT PELHAMWOOD, NEW YORK 


vided with hot and cold water fixtures and gal- 
vanized iron covers. 

The building is warmed by means of vapor heat, 
the boiler being made by the Spencer Heater Co. 
It is covered with plastic asbestos cement applied 
in 2 coats to a total thickness of 1% in., the outer 
coat being troweled to a smooth even finish. 

The house is wired for electric lighting and call 
bells in accordance with the rules and regulations 
of the Board of Fire Underwriters. 

The house here described is located in Pelham- 
wood, one of the many attractive suburbs of New 
York City, and was built for L. D. Hudson in ac- 
cordance with plans and specifications prepared by 
Architect W. S. Moore, 30 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. 

The building contractor was Malcolm Johnson, 
12 Hillcrest Avenue, New Rochelle, New York. 


character of interior and exterior finish. It was 
finally decided to make the veranda and main-build- 
ing walls of poured reinforced concrete, while the 
floors with a clear span from wall to wall across 
the building were to be constructed of reinforced 
concrete overlaid with terrazzo mosaic tile or some 
composition flooring for finish. Intermediate walls 
6 in. or over in thickness are also to be built of 
reinforced concrete. Walls less than 6 in. thick are 
to be laid up of hollow cement blocks plastered with 
two-coat cement and sand stucco troweled to a 
smooth dead surface. The concrete walls are to be 
rubbed and filled to a similar finish. 

“The health department demanded that the walls 
should be both smooth and of sufficient hardness to 
withstand chipping at corners, cracking or denting, 
and further that the treatment of the wall finish 
should be such that the wall could be washed with 
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antiseptic solutions if necessary, without in any 
way injuring the finish. 

“It is proposed to meet these requirements with 
the cement walls as described, treated with chemical 
and painted with special paints as follows: The 
walls will be first given two coats of a wash 
of sulphate of zinc, mixed with equal parts by 
weight of zinc and water. The effect of this wash 
is to neutralize or destroy the alkalinity of the. hy- 
drated lime which comes to the surface of the con- 
crete wall as calcium hydroxide and changes the 
latter into a mixture of calcium sulphate and zinc 
oxide. This gives a surface that has no leaching 
effect on linseed oil. To coats of flat-finish, oil- 
mixed paint of any color desired will then be ap- 
plied. On this will be placed as a final finish a 
third coat of enamel washable wall paint. 

“Tt can be shown that a concrete wall treated in 
this manner will cost far less per square than the 
usual three-coat, hard-finish white plaster, sized and 
tinted to the color desired. The difference in cost 
between the two methods is estimated to be ap- 
proximately $12 per 100 sq. ft. in favor of the 
painted wall with the additional advantage gained 
of a harder and more durable surface.” 


A SAFE WAY TO REMOVE SPLINTERS 


A simple and safe surgical appliance which is 
worth trying, if occasion calls for something along 
that line, is described in a recent issue of Wood- 
worker. The writer says that one of the most an- 
noying minor accidents to which every woodworker 
is subjected at times is to have a sliver of wood 
stuck in his hand, and its removal is painful if not 
properly performed. If the splinter is soft wood, 
it cannot be removed very easily with a needle or 
other sharp instrument. 

A very easy and effective way of removing a 
splinter without pain or inconvenience is to take 
a wide-mouthed bottle—such as a milk bottle—filled 
nearly full of water as hot as the glass will stand. 
Place the injured part over the mouth of the bottle, 
pressing down slightly, thus preventing any steam 
from escaping. This will cause the flesh to be 
drawn down, and in a minute or so the steam will 
extract the splinter, at the same time preventing 
the inflammation which usually follows an injury of 
this kind. 


SOMETHING ABOUT DOUGLAS FIR 


Some very interesting particulars concerning 
Douglas fir, which is also known as Red Fir, Yel- 
low Fir, Oregon Fir, Columbia Pine and Douglas 
Spruce are presented in a pamphlet lately issued 
by the Government of British Columbia. It states 
that this wood is the most important timber tree 
on the North American Continent or in the world. 
No other one species exists in such great individual 
sizes, such excellence of quality and such vastness 
of quantity over so wide a range. No other one 
species is so well adapted for such a variety of 
uses. It is the world’s “All Utility” wood. 

The tree is found from Northern British Colum- 
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bia to Mexico, covering a range of over one million 
square miles, and reaches its best development on 
the coast of Southern British Columbia. The total 
quantity of Douglas Fir timber is estimated to be 
greater than that of all the hardwood timber in 
North America. With the single exception of the 
Sequoias of California, it is the world’s largest 
timber tree. The average height is 150 ft. to 255 
ft., with a diameter of 3 ft. to 6 ft. Exceptional 
trees reach over 300 ft. in height and 15 ft. in. 
diameter. 

There are only two related species, one in 
Western America and one in Asia. Both are small, 
scrubby, and commercially non-important. Douglas 
Fir timber is produced only in Western North 
America, and the best of it comes from the Pacific 
Coast. The wood of Douglas Fir is comparatively 
light, but very strong; it is the strongest wood in 
the world for its weight that is obtainable in com- 
mercial sizes and quantities. It is moderately hard, 
but easy to work, straight grained, tough, resilient 
and durable. It varies in texture and color from 
a fairly soft, fine-grained straw yellow in narrow- 
ringed, slow-growth trees, to a harder, coarse- 
grained reddish brown in fast-growing timber. It 
takes stain well in any shade or color. It holds 
nails firmly, is practically impervious to water, and 
is durable. When sawed tangentally (slash grain) 
the grain of the wood is shown in a most beautiful 
figuring, which makes it very attractive and widely 
used for interior.finish of every description. 

Douglas Fir is.the ideal building and structural 
timber, because it combines the requisites of great 
strength, light weight, ease of handling and 
working, durability, beauty, and cheapness more 
than any other commercial timber; moreover, on 
account of the great size of the trees, the timber 
can be furnished in extraordinarily large dimen- 
sions. The wood of Douglas Fir is equally as 
strong and is much lighter than that of its near- 
est commercial competitor—Long-leaf Pine, also 
known as Pitch or Southern Pine. For bridge and 
mining timber, heavy frame, and strong planking 
for ship scows, dredges, railway cars, elevators, 
stave deals, and shores in shipbuilding yards; piles 
for wharves; spars, etc., it is unsurpassed. 


A NEW USE FOR CEMENT 


An unique contraband scheme has been uncovered 
in Malaga, Spain, according to the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch, as will be noted from the following cable 
to it from Paris: 

“A Madrid dispatch to the Petit Journal says 
that 300 blocks of stucco which were shipped from 
Zurich to a merchant at Malaga, Spain, by way of 
Genoa, have been found to contain rifles and am- 
munition. The blocks lay for six weeks on the 
wharf at Malaga, no one appearing to claim them. 
Then one of the blocks was broken open and it 
was discovered that the interior was filled with 
rifles. 

“The authorities thereupon examined the other 
blocks and found a total of 4000 rifles and 400,000 
cartridges.” 
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SOME ASPECTS OF MODERN SHINGLING* 


METHOD OF SIDE WALL SHINGLING — VARIOUS 
DESIGNS OF ORNAMENTAL WORK AND HOW PRODUCED 


By EDWARD 


a greater exposure to the weather than roof 

shingles, 5 in. to 6 in. being the average, 
though the width of the courses is often varied for 
ornamental purposes—a matter which will be con- 
sidered presently. 

Side wall shingling can be done by the gage and 
hatchet method, but guide lines should be used 
more frequently than on roof work, especially for 
the first 6 or 7 ft., or until the work gets above the 
line of observation. Wall shingling cannot be done 
quite so rapidly as roof work, chiefly because the 


Sa zest on side walls are usually laid with 
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Fig. 47—Shingling on Side Walls 


shingles cannot be placed so conveniently. Many 
different schemes have been tried for the elimina- 
tion of the continued stooping after shingles, but 
the best method is to let the bundle lay flat on the 
ground or scaffold after breaking it open, and pick 
up the singles with the hatchet, the front corner 
of which is ground sharp and thin for that purpose. 

The shingles are gaged from the course below in 
the same manner as for roof shingling, excepting 
that for the gageing the hatchet is held back-handed 
as in Fig. 47. Holding the shingle with the 
hatchet, and the method of nailing are exactly the 
same as explained for roof shingling. 


*Copyrighted 1916 by Edward H. Crussell. 


H. CRUSSELL 


In the best work it is considered proper to ar- 
range the courses of shingles so that they come 
even with the tops and bottoms of the windows 
and with the heads of the doors. The windows on 
modern dwellings, however, often dodge up and 
down to such an extent and are of so,many differ- 
ent sizes that it is sometimes difficult to get the 
spacing just right to catch all of them; and the 
writer knows of builders who side-step all this 
trouble, by disregarding the openings entirely and 
running an unvarying width of course from the 
sill to the plate. Many mechanics will condemn this 


Fig. 48—Shingling a Corner 


method, but the “‘man in the street” never seems to 
notice the difference. 

Where it is required to space the courses for the 
openings, the easiest way is to set out the correct 
spacing on a rod and use it for testing the different 
wall spaces. With the rod the necessary calcula- 
tion can easily be made; stand it beside the open- 
ing and note where the regular spacing will bring 
you; suppose the line shows 2 in. above the window 
head, then shorten each of eight courses below it 
one-fourth of an inch. If you think one-fourth of 
an inch too much variation, then shorten sixteen 
courses one-eighth of an inch. If the line shows 
below the window head less than half the width of a 
course, increase the width of the courses. 
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On the corners the joints should be broken, as 
already explained in the chapter on hips, and it 
makes a neater finish to have the corner shingles 
regular in size—say 5 in. on one side and 8 in. on 


Fig. 49—Shingling with Courses of Different Widths 
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506. Fig. 50 is a “close-up” view of the corner of 
the house pictured in Fig. 49 and shows an alternate 
wide and narrow course. Other arrangements, such 
as one wide and two narrow, are often employed. 


Fig. 50—A “Close-Up’’ View of Fig. 49 


Fig. 51—A Good Example, Showing Appearance of Shingling Around Curved Openings 


the other, alternating the order for each course, as 
shown in Fig. 48. 

Of late years some attempt has been made to 
work ornamental features into the wall shingling, 
the most common form of which is a variation in 
the width of the courses, as shown in Figs. 49 and 


A rather perplexing item sometimes encountered 


is the shingling around semicircular or segmental 


openings. The best method of handling this prob- 
lem is very clearly shown in Fig. 51. A scale draw- 
ing of the finished opening should be provided be- 


fore the work is attempted, or if that is impossible 
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let the workman make a rough sketch so that he 
will know just exactly what he intends to do. It is 
much easier to see where the finished work might 
be improved by some minor changes than it is to 
visualize that same finished work on the blank wall 
surface. 

Dimension shingles with ornamental butts do 
not seem to be used as much as formerly.. They 
may be obtained in octagon, circle, scallop or cove, 
diamond, segment, hexagon and square butts, as 
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Fig. 53—An Example of Ornamen- 
tal Shingling 


shown in Fig. 25. Besides these, other forms may 
be easily devised for special purposes, Fig. 53 show- 
ing a design made with specially cut shingles of 
two different forms. A study of Fig. 53 will show 
how designs of a similar nature may be easily 
devised. 

Much of the ornamental shingling is used for the 
decoration of gables, and for this purpose some 
neat effects may be obtained by the judicious ar- 
rangement of shingles with square butts. Figs. 54 
and 55 show two different examples. By an inter- 
change of the ideas contained in these two figures 
several other designs may be evolved, as a study of 
them will prove. 

(To be continued) 


Fig. 54—Design Formed with Square 
Butts 
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MISTAKES MADE IN HOUSE BUILDING 


Since we have begun to live in our new home we 
have found that there are several misplaced rooms 
and some other features which are decidedly incon- 
venient, writes Grace C. Rutter in the New York 
Tribune. We have a neat cottage of modern style, 
but a casual survey gives no idea of the inconven- 
ience and actual discomfort we are occasioned be- 
cause we followed a system of false economy in the 
original plan. 

It was false economy, because to have built in 
the first place as experience has shown us we should 
have built would have cost considerably less than 
to tear out now and rebuild. In addition to the 
money involved there would be the risk to furni- 
ture and the bother of moving it, and the discom- 
fort of living in a house during rebuilding. 

It is impossible to know how one will want every- 
thing arranged until one is actually living in the 
house, but one is sure of needing heat for winter 
and convenient placing of kitchen and laundry, and 
plenty of closet room. 

Our heater is of the hot-water style, which has 
been proved to be just the thing for small homes— 
if properly installed. Unfortunately, our heater is 
too small and here begins our troubles. 

We had the services of a plumber who was nearly 
as inexperienced in computing the amount of boiler 
capacity required to the square inch of air space 
as we were in house building. 

Economize, if you must, in furniture or dishes, 


but do not practise this homely virtue in your heat- 


Fig. 55—Another Design Which May 
Be Formed with Square Butts 


ing arrangements. A plumber of experience will 
charge you more, but he can estimate correctly, and, 
if you are willing to shovel in the coal, you will be 
sure of a warm house. 

We have a radiator in each one of the colder bed- 
rooms, leaving communicating doors open to warm 
the other two rooms. Except in the coldest weather, 
this results in as high a temperature as people 
usually care for in sleeping rooms. Where bedrooms 
are to be occupied by old persons or little children 
they would need to be warmer. 

Our plumber did right in so placing the radiators 
in each room that they would require the shortest 
possible lengths of pipe to connect with the boiler in 
the cellar. 
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This makes what is termed “short circulation,” 
where as little heat as possible is wasted in the 
pipes. The best arrangement, when it is possible, is 
for radiators to be placed in the coldest corner in 
a room or against an outside wall and still make a 
short-length connection. This can rarely be done, 
however, as boilers are usually placed nearly under 
the center of a house. Where the cellar is parti- 
tioned into several rooms the heater should be put 
in the coldest part of the cellar. 

No one should be as foolish as we were and build 
the cellar too small and under only the warmest side 
of the house. When the heater is under the coldest 
part of the house it assures a better draft, and, for 
the same reason, the chimney is better placed on 
this side. 

If you have an undersized boiler and a shortage 
of radiators, as we have, you can keep fairly com- 
fortable until the coldest days come; then you must 
run the heater full blast day and night and live only 
in the warmer side of the house. 

But the most serious fault in the arrangement of 
rooms is our misplaced laundry, which is built in 
combination with a summer kitchen in an inclosed 
back porch. During summer it is an ideal arrange- 
ment, but in winter it is very cold for washing. If 
we but had another room in our cellar we would 
move the stationary tubs and other laundry equip- 
ment into this warm place. 

An arrangement which we did not make for econ- 
omy was the placing of the bathroom. It is in the 
upper hall, on the cold side of the house, where we 
thought it would be most convenient to all the bed- 
rooms. We now find that we would be less incon- 
venienced if it were on any other side of the house 
where the pipes would not be liable to freeze (as 
they have done several times), depriving us of toilet 
comfort when most needed. 

One old-fashioned plan we used in the stairways. 
We placed them side by side, one opening into the 
hall and the other into the dining room. Had we 
placed the front stairway a few feet farther front 
and the rear one opening into the kitchen and run- 
ning across the back of the hall, both could have 
ascended to a joint landing in the upper hall. The 
space which the staircase now occupies in the din- 
ing room would give us several extra feet, which 
would be very welcome there, and the waste spaces 
under the two stairways, if placed this other way, 
could be combined in a much-needed closet. In our 
bedrooms there are either too many windows or they 
are in the wrong places. In some bedrooms it is 
quite a task to find a position for the bed except 
across a window or too near one. One is apt to for- 
get to provide wall space for large pieces of furni- 
ture and to think more of providing enough light. 


The waste product of saw mills in the United 
States including that conveyed to the furnaces as 
fuel is estimated by the Forest Service of the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture to be 36,000,000 cords 
per year and the equivalent of 2,880,000,000 cu. ft. 
of solid wood substance. 
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THE COMPLETE BUILDING EXPOSITION 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


One feature of the National Complete Building 
Exposition that will appeal peculiarly to the aver- 
age building contractor will be the special divisions 
illustrating the very latest development in commer- 
cial, factory, church and theater construction. In 
expanding the educational policy of the exposition 
it is planned to make these special exhibits as com- 
plete and comprehensive as possible, while in no 
degree minimizing the home-building interest which 
is really the fundamental idea of the show. 

Much interest will attach also to the community 
exhibits to be put on by the several associations 
promoting the welfare of asbestos, tile, metal and 
slate shingles, hollow and self-facing tile, metal lath, 
cement, concrete, terra cotta, gypsum and vitrified 
clay products. These will be unusually elaborate 
and will show most effectively the possibilities of 
each particular material. 

The exposition will be held in the Grand Central 
Palace, New York City, March 5 to 11, 1917, and 
will provide many interesting pointers for the en- 
terprising and up-to-date contractor. 


ARCHITECTS TO FURNISH PLANS FOR 
PLUMBERS 


For several years past the relations between the 
various building trades in the city of Louisville and 
the contracting plumbers have not been all that 
might be desired and with a view to improving 
these relations the Master Plumbers’ Association of 
the city appointed a committee to confer with archi- 
tects, builders, general contractors, etc., and to re- 
port to the association. Several reports were sub- 
mitted and finally the association at a meeting a 
short time ago unanimously adopted rules and reg- 
ulations which were printed and distributed among 
those in the city likely to be interested. 

The principal clause of the rules and regulations 
is that concerning the matter of furnishing plum- 
bers with a copy of the blue prints, specifications, 
etc., so that the plumber can work out his bid in 
the privacy of his own office on big jobs which are 
awarded through architects’ or general contractors’ 
offices. The old system of halfway looking through 
plans with a dozen other men was not at all satis- 
factory. 


A THOUSAND FEET OF LUMBER 


The following letter received by a lumber com- 
pany in the: West and published in the Chicago 
Tribune, is likely to draw a smile to the reader: 


Dear Gentlemen: In your letter to me quoting prices on 
lumber, let me know what you mean by M feet of lumber. 
Does that mean one mile of lumber? And do you lay it out 
and measure how much is it a mile of lumber? You know 
the place I want to build should not reach a mile, but should 
be only a little house for chickens. Be sure to let me know 
right away how much is it an mile of lumber. Yours very 
respectable, I , Ottumwa, Ta. 


The demand for building materials in Sandusky, 
Ohio, is said to be greater than any time before 
in a number of years. Dwellings and factories are 
going up in unusually large numbers. 


EFFICIENCY OF TYPES 
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OF FARM BARNS 


MUCH DEPENDS ON CLIMATIC REQUIREMENTS, AS 
WELL AS UPON PRICES OF LABOR AND MATERIALS 


sented at one of the meetings of the Ameri- 

can Society of Agricultural Engineers was 
that of the sub-committee on Major Farm Struc- 
tures, and dealing more particularly with the effi- 
ciency of various types of farm barn construction. 
According to this committee the most efficient type 
depends to a large extent on climatic requirements, 
current local prices of building materials, labor con- 
ditions, transportation and how permanent the 
buildings are to be. In the southern states a 
structure for live stock is better without glass in 
the openings for light, while in the northern states 
glass is absolutely necessary at least during certain 
months of the year. 


A MONG the many interesting reports pre- 


THE TWO TYPES 


It is therefore necessary to divide the construc- 
tion into two types; one for the northern and one 
for southern conditions. This again may be di- 
vided into several types to suit the local material 
and labor conditions. 

For rectangular barns the arrangement of two 
rows of stalls running lengthwise of the barn has 
been found most desirable because the side walls 
paralleling each row furnish better light. Such 
an arrangement is a saving of labor because two 
rows can be attended to at once in caring for the 
stock. 

The side walls of a building containing live stock 
must be substantial and permanent and so con- 
structed that large openings can be had for doors 
and windows without materially weakening them; 
also they must contain vertical ducts for ventilat- 
ing flues. ; 

WINDOW OPENINGS 


The window openings and ventilating flues are as 
important as the walls themselves. The live stock 
can live without walls but not without light and air. 
The area of window and flue space required in pro- 
portion to the area of side wall will depend upon 
the area of side wall and the number and kind of 
stock to be housed. 

Let us therefore consider the window require- 
ments for this arrangement. Dairy cows placed in 
rows take up an average stall width of 3% ft. per 
head and for each cow at least 4 sq. ft. of window 
glass surface should be allowed. Therefore, each 
31% ft. of wall length should contain 4 sq. ft. of 
window glass, which makes an average of 1 1/7 sq. 
ft. of glass per foot of wall length. The windows 
should be of such height that they can be spaced 
far enough apart to admit the required materials to 
give strength to the walls and also to allow ample 
space for ventilating flues. 

The flues should run in a vertical position in 
order to perform their functions and should termi- 


nate at certain locations in the room running as 
directly to these points as the arrangement of the 
room will permit. In order to keep the room free 
from unnecessary obstructions it has become gen- 
eral practice to build these flues into the side walls 
where they will be out of the way. 


COST OF TYPES COMPARED i 


There is no question but what concrete, tile, brick 
and steel will always be the most permanent, and in 
the long run the most efficient materials to use for 
the construction of farm buildings. The farmer, 
however, who is forced to buy cheap land cannot be 
persuaded to consider concrete or tile as long as 
the cost of wood construction will keep down the 
cost of his necessary farm improvements. 

For the purpose of determining the cheapest form 
of construction the following types with estimates 
of their costs have been compiled, all based on one 
given market price for materials and a uniform cost 
for labor. The estimates may be too high for one 
locality and too low for another, but the same pro- 
portion of cost would remain the same for the vari- 
ous types of construction. Comparing the cost and 
efficiency of three types of frame building we find 
that the plank frame type of the two-story con- 
struction costs about $324 per bent of 12 ft. length, 
which is equal to $27 per running foot. 

The braced rafter type of the two-story construc- 
tion figures $24 per foot. The one-story construc- 
tion costs $15 for the stock shed and $6 for the hay 
shed, making a total cost of $21 complete—a saving 
of 12 per cent on the braced rafter construction and 
22 per cent on the plank truss construction. 

Considering the efficiency of the one-story barn 
from the point of labor, the hay being stored on the 
same ground level of the stock, there is a saving 
of labor in filling the mow because the hay track 
is 10 ft. nearer the ground, this resulting in a sav- 
ing of about 30 per cent of the hoisting of hay to 
the rack. 


THE ONE STORY BARN 


From a sanitary point of view, the one-story barn 
is much better because there is less danger of con-' 
taminating the hay and feed supply if stored in an 
adjacent shed than if stored directly over the stock, 
no matter how well the mow floor is built. 

More dust is excluded by eliminating the chute, 
and less odors from the stock will reach the hay. 

The risk of fire is lessened because flames and 
heat from the burning hay shed will not reach the 
stock as quickly, thus giving more time to drive the 
stock to safety. 

The risk of storm is less because the stock is not 
in a low building and the hay barn does not extend 
so high in the air. 

The hay shed built to the north of the stock barn 
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and at right angles to it, forming an “L,” gives 
protection from north winds for the stock barn and 
exercising lot. 

By the proper use of air spaces and building 
paper the one-story barn can be made just as warm 
as the barn with the hay above the stock. 

The one-story barn will admit making the ceiling 
higher in the center so that air can be taken out at 
the highest point in the summer. The higher ceil- 
ing also gives more cubic feet of air in the barn 
per animal. 

The committee recommended in its report the fol- 
lowing dimensions in connection with barn construc- 
tion: 

' Minimum width of barn 32 ft., width of stalls from 3 ft. 4 
in., to 4 ft., according to the size of cows. 

Cows headed in: Minimum width of central feed alley 6 ft. 

Width of mangers, minimum 24 in., maximum 40 in. 

Length of stall from stanchion to gutter, minimum 4 ft. 
6 in., maximum 5 ft. 

Width of gutter, minimum 18 in., maximum 24 in. 

Width of litter alley, minimum 3 ft. 6 in. 

Cows headed out: Width of feed alley, minimum 3 ft. 

Mangers, minimum 26 in., maximum 40 in. 

Length of stall from stanchions to gutter, minimum 4 ft. 
6 in., maximum 5 ft. 

Width of gutter, minimum 18 in., maximum 24 in. 


Width of central litter alley, minimum 7 ft. 
Thickness of concrete floor, minimum 6 in. 


Where the cows are headed in, the central feed 
alley may be raised to the top of the manger or 
made level with the stall floor as desired. The stall 
floor should slope to the rear not less than 1 in. 
per foot. It is an advantage to construct the stall 
floor on a bias varying from 4 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. 2 in. 
in width. This will make it possible to place a cow 
in a stall according to her length. A slight depres- 
sion in the floor of %4 in. to 1 in., about 14 in. from 
the manger curve, will aid in retaining the bedding 
under the animal’s front feet and will prevent them 
from falling in reaching for food. 

The feed alley should have a slight slope toward 
the point selected for the drain. The surface, if 
made of concrete, should be troweled as smooth as 
possible. A smooth feed alley with no corners to 
hold food prevents them from becoming sour. The 
gutter should slope crosswise toward the litter alley, 
to give better drainage and lengthwise toward a 
drain connected with the manure pit, to be used 
principally for flushing and washing the floors. 


PROTECTION OF SEPTIC TANK OUTLET 
FROM FROST 


A question which frequently comes up to those 
who are providing septic tanks to dispose of the 
waste from their buildings is the means of pro- 
tecting the distributing lines from frost. As a 
rule, these pipe lines are so laid that there can be 
leakage of the effluent from the tank at the joints 
all along the line. In Bulletin No. 14 of the Iowa 
State College an illustration is given showing the 
arrangement of sand filters where the piping, 4 in. 
in diameter, is laid in a trench 81% in. deep and 1114 
in. wide, filled in with coarse stone, then covered 
over with sand to a depth of 2 ft. 6 in. to the center 
of the drain pipe. The covering is sand, and at the 
end of the distributing pipe a 4-in. riser comes 
above the ground. These pipes are laid about 5 ft. 
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on centers, and the bed, before the sand filling is 
put in, is dug out so as to form a ridge between 
two different lines. 

The Bulletin states that in order to prevent the 
freezing of the sewage on the surface and sealing 
the filters, rendering them inoperative, the filter 
beds are usually ridged for cold weather operation 
so that when the beds are dosed the sewage flows 
in gutters formed between the ridges. If freezing 
takes place, the ice formed on the top of the sewage 
remains suspended on the ridges, and the succeed- 
ing doses of sewage will flow underneath the ice. 
The ridges should be thrown up every 3 or 4 ft., 
and not be any higher than necessary to prevent. 
freezing at the surface of the bed. At the close 
of the cold period the valleys between the ridges 
may be freed from ail deposit or scum before level- 
ing down to the ridges for warm-weather opera- 
tion. All dirty sand should be removed at this 
time. This method, used in Iowa, will be of inter- 
est to men who have to arrange septic-tank systems 
in all parts of the country. 


CHICAGO’S ONE-ROOM APARTMENTS 


The one-room apartment seems to have received 
the decided approval of the Chicago apartment 
dweller, for within the short time that has elapsed 
since its introduction into that city a number have 
been built, much thought and time having been de- 
voted to secure an economical division of space. The 
entrance door of one of these apartments opens into 
a small vestibule, which contains a closet. Directly 
in front of the entrance door is the bathroom, 6 x 
11 ft., containing a built-in dressing table and linen 
case, so that it can be used as a dressing room. At 
right angles to the entrance door is the living room, 
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138 x 16 ft. This contains a kitchenette, 2 x 8 ft., 
built into the wall and including a gas stove, ice 
chest and sink, all of which are concealed by cur- 
tains. A built-in bed is placed against the bath- 
room partition, and when not in use it is shut in by 
French doors and mirrors. A sun parlor or balcony, 
7 x 10 ft., is semi-divided from the living room. 
The type of one-room apartment herein described 
was designed by Roy F. France. _ 
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“KINKS” FOR THE BUILDING MECHANIC: ~ 


SOME “SHORT CUTS” AND “WRINKLES” WHICH 
THE PRACTICAL MAN WILL FIND VALUABLE 


By W. S. 


relate to various matters which the carpenter 
and the builder often find useful in their 
work. Referring to the diagrams, Figs. 1 and 2 
illustrate a practical method for drawing the arc of 
a circle without a center. Sometimes in making 
a new street in his town the carpenter is called 
upon to construct a “form” for the crown of the 
thoroughfare. I have seen used boards 16 ft. or 
18 ft. long with only a few inches crown, and it 
would take a long radius to lay it off with a rod 
and trammel points. In fact, it would be neces- 
sary to have lots of room, to say nothing of a rod 
30 ft. or 40 ft. long. By using the method here 
shown it can be laid off on the bench. 
Referring to Fig. 1, lay off the chord on the 
edge of the board, as from c to 7, then square 
across the board at each end, as at 7-f and c-e; 


[os suggestions which are here presented 


Fig. 1—Method of Drawing an Arc When the Radius Is Two 
Long to Permit of Ordinary Methods 


Fig. 3—Method of Drawing a Small Cir- 
ele by Means of the Steel Square 


also in the center b-a, and mark the height of the 
segment at a. Draw a line from a to 7 and from 
a toc. Then draw the line 7-7 perpendicular to 
a-7, and c-d perpendicular to a-c. Now draw the 
line d-7’ passing through a. Divide 6-7 into any 
number of equal spaces, in this case seven; then 
divide b-c, c-e, d-a, a-7’ and 7-f into the same num- 
ber of equal spaces as shown. 

Now draw 1-1, 2-2, 3-3, etc.; also a-1’, a-2’, a-3’, 
etc. Drive a nail at the intersection of 1-1, with 
a-1’; also at the intersection of 2-2 with a-2’, etc. 
Bend a thin strip around the nails and mark around 
this with a pencil and the result is a curve that 
is almost, if not quite, a perfect arc of a circle. 

There are several other ways of doing this, and 
one is shown in Fig. 2 which I think is very good. 
Square across the center of the board and make 
the height of the segment at c; then lay off the 
length of the chord on the edge of the board, as at 
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a-b. Now with d as center and d-c as radius draw 
the are c-e€. Divide d-e into any number of equal 
spaces—in this case seven; then divide the curves 
c-e into the same number of spaces and draw the 
lines 1-1, 2-2, etc. Divide d-b and d-a into the same 
number of equal spaces and draw the line 1’-1’ 
parallel to the line 1-1; the line 2’-2’ parallel to 2-2, 
etc., both ways from the center as shown. 

Make the line 1’-1’ the same length as 1-1, and 
the line 2’-2’ the same length as 2-2, etc., as 
shown. This may be done by taking the rule and 
pencil and using them as the marking gage which 
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Fig. 4—Method of Drawing An Ellipse by Means 
of the Steel Square 
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Fig. 2—Another Method of Drawing Large Arcs 


every carpenter knows how to do; then stick the 
nails and draw the curve as in Fig. 1. 

In Fig. 3 is shown the method of drawing a 
small circle with a steel square. Let a-b represent 
the required diameter. Drive a nail at a and also 
at b; hold the pencil at c and with the square close 
against the nails slide it around and ¢ will trace 
the curve; reverse the square and draw the other 
half. 

Fig. 4 shows how an ellipse may be drawn with 
the steel square. Suppose we desire to draw an 
ellipse with a major axis of 40 in. and a minor 
axis of 24 in. We would proceed as follows: Lay 
off the major axis c-d and the minor axis e-f. 
Drive a nail at a and then another nail at 6, which 
is 8 in. below a, making b-e equal to c-a. Place 
the square as shown by “A” and hold the pencil 
point at the 20-in. mark on the inside edge of the 
blade; move the square around, keeping the blade 
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and tongue against the nails, as shown in its posi- 
tion as indicated by “B” until the 20-in. mark is 
at c and the blade rests against the nails. Reverse 
the square and draw the other quarter, then pull 
out the nail at b and drive at g, making g-f equal 
to c-a. Draw the lower half in the same manner. 
In Fig. 5 we show another way of drawing an 
ellipse which often will be found handy. It is not 
exactly a true ellipse, but it makes a very pretty 
curve and for some things I like it better than a 
true ellipse. Make a-b and d-c equal in length to 
the major axis, and a-d and b-c equal in length to 
the minor axis. Divide e-b into any number of 
equal spaces and number them as shown. Divide 
b-f into the same number of spaces and number 
all as clearly indicated. Then draw a straight line 
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Fig. 6—Pattern for a Table Top 


from 1 to 1, from 2 to 2, from 8 to 3, etc., repeat- 
ing the operation for the other three quarters. The 
closer the divisions the better will be the curve 
produced. 

We show in Fig. 6 a pattern for a piece of furni- 
ture such as a taboret top or something of a simi- 
lar nature. Several years ago a boy came to me 
in the shop with a pattern like this and wanted 
to use three kinds of wood for it. One was white 
pine, and I do not recall the other two; however, 
black walnut and mahogany would serve an ex- 
cellent purpose. He wanted to know how to find 
the bevels and cut it so as to make a good job. 
This is the way I did the work. 

When I am engaged in the shop I usually have 
on hand a nice smooth board, something like that 
shown in Fig. 7, with one edge jointed straight. 
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With the marking gage I ran a line about 4 in. 
back from the straight edge, as shown at a and b. 
I used this to set the dividers or compasses in as 
it is practically impossible to set them right on 
the edge of the board. I took the square and 
squared across the board as at c-g of Fig. 8; then 
with ¢ as center and any radius I drew the arc 
e-i-h. Next with e as center and the same radius 
I cut the arc at i, and then drew a line from ¢ to i. 
The angle h-c-i is just 30 deg., which is the angle 
required to cut the pieces. 

Set the T-bevel with the stock along the straight 
edge of the board from c¢ to h and the blade on the 
line c-t. Cut the pieces shown in Fig. 8 and joint 
the edge a-b straight. Then apply the bevel with 
stock along the straight edge and the blade across 
the board at c-d. Mark along the edge of the blade 
with the point of a knife. The miter box will 
probably not cut this angle without putting in a 
form. Cut off a board at 45 deg. and clamp it 
in the box, then put in the piece with the straight 
edge against the 45 deg. cut and set the edge of 
the saw in the knife mark c-d. Now cut one end 
of all the pieces, then turn them over end for end 
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Fig. 7—Board for Use in Patterns Like 
That Shown in Fig. 6 


Fig. 8—Diagram of How to Find Some Common Angles 


keeping the straight edge against the board and 
obtain the length e-c. Set a stop and cut them all 
on that end. This will gage the width in the center 
of the piece. 

The boy cut the pieces this way, and did not 
touch them with a plane, obtaining a fine fit. 

The way to put this kind of work together is to 
glue them on a piece of paper face down and let 
them dry; then glue them on a board, paper side 
up, clamp them down until dry; scrape off the 
paper and then smooth off the pieces. 

On the left end of the board, Fig. 8, I show 
how to find some of the angles commonly used. 
With c as center and any radius draw the arc 
d-f; then with the same radius and f as center cut 
the arc at j; this is 30 deg. from d as shown. 
With the same radius and with d as center cut the 
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arc at k, which is 60 deg. from d. Now with f 
as center and any radius draw an arc at m. Again 
with the same radius and d as center draw another 
arc intersecting the first one at m. Draw a line from 
c to the intersection of the arcs at m, and this will 
_ be 45 deg. 

Now with any radius and d and l as centers 
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draw arcs intersecting at n. Draw a line from c¢ 
to n and it will be 22 deg. 30 min. from d. Again 
with any radius and f and / as centers draw arcs 
intersecting at o. Draw a line from c to 0, which 
will be just 67 deg. 30 min. from d. In this way 
angles that are very accurate can be found in a 
very few minutes. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PAINTING STUCCO HOUSES 


SUGGESTIONS WHICH WILL BE FOUND OF VALUE 


TO THE BUILDER OF HOUSES 


ter houses which seems to be meeting with 
much favor at the present day. The houses, 
with their casement windows and long-stretched 
English lines, their excellent solution of the piazza 
problem and their artistic use of plaster, also have 
a distinct color appeal. One recently noticed has 
exactly the same color scheme as that of the small 
shingled house except that its door is pea green and 
it has an additional touch of pea green in its win- 
dow boxes. A happy touch of ecru is introduced 
in its novelty net curtains, hung in straight lines. 
Another plaster house is of dull yellow plaster, 
with a black roof and grayish black shutters. Its 
walks are of narrow red bricks and its curtains of 
corn-colored silk. Still another plaster house is 
natural gray, with the half-timbered woodwork 
and also the gateway hood of grayish black. The 
walls and piers are of brick. The touch of red in- 
troduced in this way is like a note of genius. 


( : RAY and pea-green is a color scheme for plas- 


THE PERSONALITY OF THE ARCHITECT 


A well-known American architect has a house of 
creamy white plaster, with grayish black eaves and 
structural timbers, white sashes and blue window 
casings, doors and blinds; and that strange blue is 
said to be the very mark of his genius, the touch 
that expresses his personality. 

These various color schemes are mentioned be- 
cause we are building more and more of plaster 
and some of us do not live near the work of the 
best architects, says a writer in The Dutch Boy 
Painter. The way to study the painting of houses 
is to get your knowledge at first hand from the work 
of the best men. There are few ways that we can 
so directly show practical appreciation of art and of 
civics combined as by properly painting our houses. 


MISTAKES OF THE SMALL HOUSE 


The small house of different materials for the first 
and second floors makes many mistakes in color. If 
the first floor is of red brick and the second of 
shingles, brown would be a restful color for the 
shingles. If the first floor is of clapboards and the 
second of shingles, white clapboards for the first 
floor and dark green shingles for the second floor 
and roof are good. All the first-floor trim should 
be in white and all the second-floor trim except the 
sashes should be of dark green. If the first floor is 


OF THIS KIND 


plaster and the second floor shingles, gray for both, 
with trim of light bluish green, would be attractive. 
Do not paint clapboards red. Do not use one color 
for clapboards, another for shingles, a third for 
trim, a fourth for roof and a fifth for chimney. 
Many houses are painted that way, and one may 
even see two different colors for the first and second 
floor parts of the chimney, with another color intro- 
duced on the window boxes. And the people who 
live in such houses are not ignorant people; they 
are very often well educated, well dressed, and well 
meaning. They have never looked at the color of 
their houses as an ethical or aesthetic problem. 


RESPECT FOR WELL-PAINTED HOUSES 


“Painting the house” seems a commonplace affair, 
but if we can do it uncommonly well, we shall learn 
to feel for it the respect we pay to so-called higher 
forms of art. We make too great a distinction be- 
tween the fine and useful arts. The true art is that 
which is born from an enthusiasm for beauty and’ 
that, like charity itself, gives its best to the needs 
of our every-day life. 


TALLEST OFFICE BUILDING IN 
BROOKLYN 


Since our last issue went to press plans have 
been filed for a twenty-two story store and office 
building to be erected on the site of the old Dime 
Savings Bank Building at the southwest corner of 
Court and Remsen Streets, Brooklyn, New York, 
and which sets a new standard of height for office 
structures in that city. According to the plans 
which have been prepared by Architects Starrett 
& Van Vleck, the exterior will be of limestone and 
granite for the first four stories above which the 
facade will be of face brick trimmed with lime- 
stone. The roof will be of red tile. The cost is 
estimated to be in the neighborhood of $500,000. 


As indicating the wide circulation of the BuILD- 
ING AGE and its value as an advertising medium, it 
is interesting to note an inquiry which was received 
by the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, Little Rock, 
Ark., from a concern in Camperdown, Sydney, New 
South Wales, referring to its page announcement 
in the July number of the paper. 
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SOME TRICKS OF THE BUILDERS’ TRADE 


CONSTRUCTION UNDER PORCHES—STORING AND HAN- 
DLING TRIM WHEN PLASTERING—THE CELLAR STAIRS 


By JAMES F. HOBART 


looking around for new kinks and methods, 

and the number I have seen would, if all were 
stacked up together, prove most amazing. I like to 
take little trips among the new houses in process 
of erection and note how many new things I can 
find—new to me at least. Only a short time ago 
I took such a trip and went into six new houses, 
finding ten new things which interested me. 


>: fifty years I have in my leisure time been 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE STUDS - 


In the first house visited the partitions were set 
ready for the lathers, and the manner in which one 
closet was studded brought to mind the question, 
“Why do some walls crack?” After looking at the 
partition a second time the thought came to me, 
“Why do not more partitions crack?” In Fig. 1 is 
shown the manner in whieh this partition was 
erected, and it surely was “hung from nothing and 
stood on a thin floor.”” The studding which formed 
part of a closet wall shown at F', G and H were set 
at the bottom upon two pieces of 2 x 4-in. stuff, 
which pieces were simply toe-nailed between two 


of the floor beams. At least studs F and G were 


thus set, while the double stud H was placed upon 
a piece of 2 x 4, which was laid on top of the floor 
joists instead of being cut in between them. This 
was well enough so far as the stud H was concerned, 
and the lath and plaster of the wall also stiffened 
this particular stud. The studs G and H were 
mounted upon a couple of spring boards, while at 
the top they were fastened to nothing at all. True, 
they were nailed to a piece of board shown at D, 
this board being nailed on its edge and, at either 
end, to a floor joist and to strips D and FE respec- 
tively. These strips were only 2 x 2 in. (really 
only 14% x 1% in. actual measurement), and while 
the board A was supported upon both edges by the 
strip EL, the other end attached to strip D had noth- 
ing whatever to support itself and the board at the 
line of the studs save the stiffness of board A and 
strip D. As the board was split the way of the 
grain little support could be expected for studs 
F and G, which were practically free to “go and 
come” with the floor as weight was placed upon 
and removed therefrom. 


SOME CAUSES OF CRACKS 


Is it not to be expected that the wall paper and 
the plaster, too, would crack all up and down along 
the edge of stud G? We all have seen cracks 
in similar locations in buildings and often wonder 
why the cracks appear and what caused them. The 
construction here described would cause cracks in 
any house. 


The manner of supporting the front porch -or 
piazza floor when the latter is to be of concrete with 
brick balustrade is frequently a problem which vexes 
the builder more than a little. It is usually neces- 
sary that the foundation for the front wall should 
be run down the same depth as that of the cellar 
wall and other walls. Some times the side founda- 
tion walls may be stepped up and a shallow founda- 
tion put in for the front of the piazza construc- 
tion, but such is not always the best way. When 
this method is employed it is well to fill the space 
under the piazza floor with cinders, gravel or what- 
ever material is most handy for the purpose. 


UTILIZING SPACE UNDER PIAZZA FLOOR 


There is, however, a considerable amount of 
space underneath the piazza floor, which if saved, 
could be utilized for storage and for many other 
purposes, not the least of which is the growing of 
mushrooms. While on the trip in question I came 
across a row of houses, each of which was being 
built with a dark, fully inclosed space under the 
entire front piazza, leaving a fine space about 6 ft. 
one way by 18 ft. the other and 7 ft. high. In Fig. 
2 is shown the manner in which the floor was sup- 
ported while the concrete was hardening. The 
space under the porch was laid with a concrete floor, 
but as it was very soft a couple of planks were put 
down at either side as at A to support the 2 x 4-in. 
posts B B. Ledgers were tacked on at C C C C to 
stiffen the posts, which were spaced about 4 ft. 
apart. Braces H E£ were nailed to each pair of posts 
to support the middle of the 2 x 4-in. beams laid 
flatwise, and upon these beams was placed a floor 
of 7%-in. shingle strips as at F F. On top of the 
boards building felt was laid down to make tight 
against water from the concrete. Some 5-in. 
I-beams were laid in as shown at H and blocked up 
on the concrete walls at either ends of the beams. 
The latter was spaced 5 ft. 6 in. on centers, and 
no beam was placed at either end of the porch floor, 
the block wall being sufficient to support the floor 
slab. In some of the houses reinforcing material 
was laid in between the flanges of the I-beams, par- 
ticularly in that portion immediately in front of 
the door. In other houses no reinforcing material 
was used in addition to the I-beams as the thickness 
of the porch floor, 84% in., was deemed sufficient to 
carry any load likely to be placed upon it. 


CONSTRUCTIVE DETAILS 


Around the outside of the porch wall “forms” 
were rigged up as indicated at K, these consisting 
of a plank 81% in. wide and fastened lightly to the 
piece M, which was another plain scantling. Two 
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corners, L, were then fastened in place and the 
brace N placed underneath. In fact a brace was 
put in as often as was found necessary to hold the 
form in place, these varying from 4 to 6 ft. in the 
work I examined. As it was found somewhat trou- 
blesome to cut the braces N as wanted to just the 
right length to level the form K, the expedient was 
tried of putting shingle wedges between M and N. 
This trick worked well and made leveling easy. 
The concrete was then placed and leveled off to 
the dotted line J, and after setting the “form” K M 
was removed, but the inside support was left until 
the porch floor was three weeks old, when it was 
removed by taking out the braces and ledgers, 
which were the only pieces that had been nailed. 
The posts B B in Fig. 2 were set out a little from 
the foundation wall, for the purpose of passing 
ropes around each remaining post after all had been 
removed save barely enough on one side to hold up 
the floor at F. With a man at each rope a quick 


Fig. 1—A Badly Supported Partition 


and strong pull together drew out the remaining 
stud on one side of the floor, the rope-pulling being 
done through a doorway leading to the main cellar 
of the house. As the remaining posts were pulled 
out together, down came that side of the false floor 
and the remaining posts, beams and floor boards 
were easily picked out and removed, leaving the 
under porch cavity clear for mushroom growing or 
for any other purpose. 

If the designer of any house wishes posterity to 
“rise up and call him blessed” let him put windows 
in the principal closets. These need not be ex- 
pensive, as a plain box casing costs but little to put 
in, glaze and hang, although it is very desirable that 
the sash in closet windows be made removable. 
Closet windows as a rule do not mar the effect from 
the outside, even when such windows are located 
close to other and full-size windows. The small 
window necessary for a closet. seems to permits its 
use almost anywhere in the structure without ill 
effect. When small odd windows are to be cut in to 
light closets the writer would suggest that they be 
made for sash not larger than 15 x 21 in., and that 
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they be so placed that they align with the tops of 
the full size windows nearest to them. If this is 
done such small window openings are seldom ob- 
jectionable. 

The recent windy weather in Indiana played 
havoc with the plastering and made necessary a 
considerable outlay for muslin window frames so 
as to keep the drafts off the green plaster. One 
contractor hit upon the novel expedient of procur- 
ing a lot of cheap burlap which was cut to size 
somewhat larger than the window openings and a 
piece spread over each window and held in place 
by four laths and three small nails in each lath. 
When not required any longer the cloth was quickly 
removed by drawing the nails, and fifty pieces could 
be quickly carried from one job to another by stuf- 
fing them into a meal sack. The transportation of 
the muslin frames from one job to another is always 
accompanied by considerable loss by breakage of 
frames and tearing of muslin, but the burlap will 
stand harder usage and, not being attached to a 
frame, does not get torn. Again the burlap can 
be cut to such a size as to fit almost any window 
opening, whereas the muslin frames must be made 
to order to fit the individual windows, or cut over 


Fig. 2—Construction Under a Porch 


to smaller sizes as required, and once a frame is cut 
down it is of no use for the large windows. 

Several times during the trip in question I was 
forcibly struck by the exceedingly small size of the 
rooms in a number of the houses. In many in- 
stances it seemed as if the sole effort of the de 
signer had been to get as many rooms as possible 
under the same roof so that the rental might be 
based on a 10-room house, even if the building cov- 
ered only space enough for seven rooms of normal 
size. 

What to do with the floors when the plasterers 
began operations is a problem which keeps many 
builders guessing in Indiana as well as elsewhere. 
In low-priced houses it is almost a vital necessity 
to put down a match board floor as soon as the stud- 
ding are in place, the roof put on and before any 
of the partitions have been set. This materially 
lessens the first cost of the floor, but how to keep the 
floor in presentable condition during the plastering 
and painting is a problem which has been met in 
various ways. Perhaps the most common one is to 
cover each floor with an inch or two of clean sawdust 
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and then clean it all out after the plastering has 
been done. This, however, has its drawbacks, for 
plaster dropped in the sawdust cannot be picked 
up and used again as can plaster which falls upon 
a floor. Hence there is a considerable waste of 
plaster by the sawdust method. Another plan of 
floor protection found in frequent use in Indiana 
is to cover the entire area with a good quality of 
building felt and fasten the laps of the paper with 
lath cleats placed continuously over the joints. In 
the better class of houses where the floors are laid 
after plastering the walls a temporary floor of 6-in. 
low grade boards is often placed upon the joists for 
the workmen to use during construction. This floor 
is all removed before the permanent one is placed. 
Hence the boards forming the temporary floor and 
placed 2 or 3 in. apart so that all the sawdust, dirt 
and waste plaster falls through. This practice, 
however, leaves all kinds of dust and dirt upon the 
ceiling plaster and must add materially to the fire 
risk. The leaving of sawdust and shavings be- 
tween the floor joists of a new house does not appeal 
to me as good practice, and there is no satisfactory 
way of getting the dirt out without damaging the 
plaster clinches, for if one sweeps hard enough to 
remove all the dirt he will surely do damage to the 
plaster. 


A SECOND FLOOR SLEEPING PORCH 


At one house they had just thrown out a second- 
story sleeping porch with four windows on the side 
and two windows at each end. The windows took 
up about all the room there was and left only space 
enough between them for the weight pockets. Only 
a single sash was to be used, and the frames were 
made with pockets for the sash, much the same as 
are used in street cars, where in order to lower the 
sash it is first necessary to raise it a trifle, swing 
it inward and then drop the sash into a pocket in the 
window stool. In these window frames the jambs 
extended down to the bottom of the sash pockets 
and the bottom sash was framed in at that point. 
The body of the porch was closed to about the 
height of ordinary chair molding, the outside being 
shingled upon 4-in. boards placed 2 in. apart and 
covered with building felt. The inside of the porch 
was to be plastered above and below the six win- 
dows, which occupy the entire wall space except 
room for three studs—two at the corners and one 
between the side windows. 

The builder sometimes finds himself with a good 
bit of trim on the job when the house is to be plas- 
tered. If he leaves the trim on the piazza or in one 
of the rooms the masons will probably do all sorts 
of things to the fine lumber, for the plaster mason 
on any day in the week would rather have a nice 
clean board to use than one of his mortar-daubed 
culls which he brings with him. In this house the 
carpenter had evidently “been through the mill,” 
for he had selected a place in the cellar just opposite 
one of the cellar windows where he nailed four 
hangers to the floor joists and then nailed a cross 
piece to each pair of hangers so that he could pass 
the trim right in through the cellar window and 
pile it close and tight under the floor of the build- 
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ing. When the carpenter came back after the plas- 
tering was finished he found his trim all safe, sound 
and clean, and he could get the piece he needed 
either through the cellar window or through the 
cellar itself. It was one of the nicest and best for 
storing and handling trim that I have yet seen. 

In another house the cellar stairs were planned 
right in the middle of the cellar and ended directly 
against the middle of the cellar wall. In fact the 
last tread would touch the wall. The architect, 
however, got out of this predicament neatly and 
with credit. He cut off the stairs high enough— 
about three or four steps—to allow of a square plat- 
form the width of the stairs, then he designed a 
short run of steps on either side of the platform so 
that one could turn either to the right or left as 
he went up or down the stairs. The treatment of 
the cellar stairs looked much better ‘to the writer 
than the putting in of a winding stair, and of course 
getting the turn invariably in the wrong direction. 


ELECTRIC ICELESS REFRIGERATION 


Electric iceless refrigeration has been installed in 
the Martin apartment building at 191 East Walton 
Place, Chicago, Ill., of which Howard Shaw was the 
architect. The system consists of a refrigerating 
machine, driven by an electric motor which circu- 
lates ammonia through cooling coils. A brine tank 
is placed in the ice receptacle of a good ice box and 
connected by insulated piping to the machine, which 
may be placed either in the lower compartment of 
the box for a small family or in the basement of 
an apartment building where several boxes are in 
use. The size of the machine is increased with the 
number of boxes in the building. There are no 
complicated parts, and the machine can be started 
and shut off as easily as drawing water from an 
ordinary faucet, for in very hot weather, when the 
thermometer reaches 90 deg., the machine may be 
kept running for a period of about five or six hours 
in every twenty-four, which will keep the interior 
of the box at about forty degrees. It has been fig- 
ured out that if this box requires the equivalent of 
150 pounds of ice daily the entire cost of electric 
operation will amount to $5 or $6 per month. The 
same refrigerator supplied with 150 pounds of ice 
daily, it is stated, will maintain a temperature in 
hot weather never below 50 deg., will cost consider- 
ably more to operate and that with the uncleanliness 
and waste. The Economist states that it has been 
the general opinion that electric refrigeration was 
much more expensive than the use of ice. If this is 
not true it would be well worth while for builders of 
apartment houses to investigate the matter and see 
what can be done about its application, because of 
its economy and its convenience. 


In Colonial times it was the custom to build two 
log houses side by side rather than to construct 
one large one, owing to the difficulty of handling 
large logs, says Hardwood Record. Sometimes they 
remained separate houses, but with a common roof 
over them, the space between often being closed by 
weather boarding. 
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BUILDING SEGMENTAL BRICK ARCHES* 


OBTAINING CORRECT SIZES OF BRICK TO 
BE USED—VARIOUS STYLES OF ARCHES 


By W. H. HEFELFINGER 


stretcher brick. These brick should be cut 

wedge-shaped to make the most finished job. 
To get the shape and size of these brick, place two 
bricks on the segment, as shown in Fig. 8, B-1; 
measure the distance between them at the top, allow 
a little for heavier joint at top than bottom, and the 
remainder will be the amount to cut from the brick. 
Mark the brick as shown at B-2, Fig. 8, and cut off 
the part marked X with a chisel. Cut one half of 
brick on one side and one half on the other side, 


IP Fig. 8 is shown a segmental arch laid up with 


be either cut or ground, and the quickest way is to 
first make a pattern to mark them. There are sev- 
eral ways of getting the size of this pattern. One 
way is to make a full-size drawing of a part of the 
arch, lay off the size of brick and joint on extrados, 
run these lines to the center, and then measure 
the thickness of the brick at the intrados. Another 
way to find the size, and probably the most practical, 
but more liable to error, is to lay one course of 
brick to the center, then stretch a line from center 
point to upper corner of brick at extrados, and 


Measure Here -._ 


Cut Side 


i \ 
Leff Right’ 
Side Side 


(3) 


Fig. 9—Method of Laying a Three-Ring Arch 


(a) 


and always lay cut side up; that is, cut side toward 
center of arch, as it keeps the soffit smoother. 
Figs. 9, 10, 11 and 12 show some of the other 
ways of laying segmental arches. Fig. 9 shows 
a three-ring arch, and cross-section B shows con- 
struction over frame, and C shows bonded soffit. 
Any of the others may have bonded soffits also. 
Fig. 13 shows a bonded semicircular arch. This 
arch is one whose intrados and extrados are half 
circles. The brick for an arch of this type must 


*Continued from page 39, October issue, 


(2) 


10—Another Method of Laying 
Segmental Arches 


(a) 


Fig. 


where line crosses brick at intrados you will have 
size of brick. See O, in Fig. 15. 

The best way is to figure it out mathematically, 
as follows: Find the length of extrados, which is 
half the circumference of circle; divide this by 
thickness of one brick and one joint, which will 
give number of course. The number of courses 
should be an odd number, so they will bond at the 
center. It will hardly ever come out even, but dif- 
ference may be made up in the joints. Find length 
of intrados, divide by number of courses, subtract 
size of joint, and you have size of brick. 
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To make this explanation clear I will apply rules 
to Fig. 13, which arch has a span of 3 in. and a 
depth of 1214 in. Length of extrados equals half 
of 3 1/7 x 51 in., or 8 ft. Figuring each joint and 
brick as 3 in., it will take 32 courses, but as we must 
have an odd number, and joints are rather large, 
we will make it 33. Length of intrados equals half 
of 3 ft. x 3 1/7, or 4.725. Divide this by num- 
ber of courses, and we have 1.72 in. Subtract about 
¥g in. for a joint, and we have about 1% in. for 
brick at intrados. 

After having determined the thickness of brick 
at the intrados, a pattern, as shown in Fig. 14, 
may be made. A equals the thickness of brick, and 
‘B equals calculated thickness of brick at intrados. 
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to come out right. These points also act as guides 
in laying the brick. 

Arches of this type are seldom cut all the way 
through unless the soffit and both sides of the wall 
are finished, but built as shown in section of Fig. 
13. Figs. 16 and 17 show several other types of 
semicircular arches, three-ring rowlock and one- 
ring stretcher. 


BUILDINGS OF “MILL CONSTRUCTION” 


“Heavy Timber Mill Construction Buildings” is 
the title of a comprehensive publication just issued 
for architects and builders by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, and written by E. C. 
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Fig. 13—EHlevation and Vertical Section of a Bonded Semicircular Arch 


In an arch of this kind we have four different 
shaped brick. Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, on drawing in 
Fig. 14, show where to place the brick to get the 
right size, and numbers in Fig. 18 show where 
they are laid. The pattern should be laid out on 
both sides of the board, as each side requires a 
different pattern on account of cut face being laid 
up. In laying up an arch of this kind always use 
a line as shown at D, Fig. 15. After laying up 
about five courses, measure them, and space off 
that distance on the center from the wall on each 

side, points A, Fig. 15; then measure remaining 
- space to see if it comes out right. Sometimes it 
becomes necessary to vary the spaces a small amount 


Paul, construction engineer, Chicago, Ill. In ex- 
plaining the subject matter, the following state- 
ments are made: 

“The term ‘mill construction,’ as commonly used, 
is the name given to that type of building con- 
struction in which the interior framing and floors 
are of timber arranged in heavy, solid masses, and 
smooth, flat surfaces, so as to expose the least num- 
ber of corners and to avoid concealed spaces which 
may not be reached readily in case of fire. 

“A broader interpretation of the term includes 
the meaning given above and adds the specification 
that the building shall be so constructed that fire 
shall pass as slowly as possible from one part of 
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the structure to another. This means that each 
floor should be separated from all others by incom- 
bustible walls or partitions and by doors or hatch- 
ways which will close automatically in case of fire 
near them. Stairways, belt passages and elevator 
shafts are encased, or preferably located in fireproof 
towers. Openings in floors for passage of belts, 
etc., are either avoided or fully protected against 
passage of fire or water. The proper installation 
of an approved automatic sprinkler system is of 
great importance. Ceilings in rooms where highly 
inflammable stocks are kept, or where hazardous 
processes are followed, should be protected by the 
use of a fire-retardant material, such as plastering 
laid on wire lath or expanded metal. The ceiling 
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Fig. 14—Details of the Pattern for Obtaining the 
Correct Size of the Brick 


Fig. 15—-Wooden Center for Laying Up an Arch 


should follow the lines of the timbers without an 
air space between the two surfaces. 

“Mill construction has always been looked upon 
with favor for buildings in which ordinary manu- 
facturing industries are carried on. Warehouses, 
and buildings for storage of merchandise, stores, 
office buildings, factories, shops, and all buildings 
of moderate height which are not to be used for 
extremely hazardous purposes, from a fire-protection 
standpoint, are later developments of this type of 
construction. City building codes limit the height 
of building and size of open spaces in buildings. 
They also specify the minimum sizes of timber 
which shall be used, and other similar details.” 


An idea of the building activity in Baltimore, 
Maryland, may be gleaned from the fact that one 
day in October three concerns made applications 
for permits to erect sixty-two dwellings estimated 
to cost $115,600. 
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HANDBOOK FOR ARCHITECTS AND 
BUILDERS 

The nineteenth annual edition of the “Handbook 
for Architects and Builders,” edited by Emery’ 
Stanford Hall, and the official publication of the 
Illinois Society of Architects, under whose auspices 
it is issued, has just been distributed among 
the membership of the Society. The publication 
aims to provide under one cover information which 
the architect requires daily and, although intended 
primarily for architects practising in Illinois, it 
contains matters of interest to builders everywhere. 

The contents include a list of architects licensed 
to practise in Illinois, a copy of the Chicago build- 
ing ordinance, together with special rulings of the 
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Fig. 16—Detail of a Three-Ring Row 
Lock Arch 
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Fig. 17—Details of a One-Ring Stretcher Arch 


building department of that city, standard speci- 
fications of hollow tile fireproofing, standard speci- 
fications for concrete work, together with valuable 
information concerning concrete construction, heat- 
ing and ventilation, office practice recommended by 
the Society, architectural acoustics, several new 
tables by Winslow and Mensch on concrete con- 
struction, the Orders of Architecture, together with 
many other tables and formule of special value to 
the architect and builder. A comprehensive index 
facilitates reference. 


A series of tests has just been carried out by the 
British Fire Prevention Committee, the results of 
which tend to prove that sawdust intimately mixed 
with bicarbonate of soda and applied in bulk has 
certain advantages over sand and similar materials 
for putting out comparatively small fires caused by 
the ignition of the vapor of petroleum spirit and 
other inflammable liquids. 
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A SUBURBAN HOUSE OF SEVEN ROOMS 


CENTRAL HALL AND LIVING ROOM NOTICEABLE 
FEATURES—VARIOUS DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION 


E have taken for the basis of our colored 

W supplemental plate this month a Colonial 

residence of seven rooms and bath, finished 

on the exterior with siding and with roofs covered 

with shingles. The chimneys are of brick with the 

exposed portions finished with stucco designed to 

match in texture the base around the house which 
is also of stucco finish. 


FOUNDATIONS AND FRAMING 


The 12-in. foundation walls are to be built of 
brick and have a finish above grade of two-coat 
stucco work. The framing timbers are to be 2 x 10 
in. for the first tier of floor beams, 2 x 8 in. for 


the second tier and 2 x 6 in. for the attic, all of — 


spruce or yellow pine and with 2 x 6-in. rafters 
spaced 16 in. on centers. The girders supporting the 
first floor beams are to be 6 x 8-in. yellow pine, 
securely strapped and resting on 16 x 16-in. brick 
piers, bonded every fifth course with bond stones. 
All studs are to be 2 x 4-in. spruce or hemlock 
placed 16 in. on centers and doubled around al] win- 
dow and door openings. 

The exterior framework is to be covered with 
pine sheathing boards dressed on the outside, laid 
diagonally and covered with building paper over 
which is to be placed the siding. The roofs are to 
be covered with shingles laid in regular courses and 
exposed 51% in. to the weather. 

The flooring is to be comb-grain tongued and 
grooved maple and blind nailed. The exterior cor- 
nice is to be formed of plain design of white pine 
or cypress and to return as shown on the elevations 
presented on the facing page. 

The main entrance door is to be built up on a 
white pine core. All other doors are also to be of 
the built-up type and to be panelled, all being fin- 
ished to match the trim. 


PLASTERING AND INTERIOR TRIM 


The various rooms are to be plastered two-coat 
work with a hard white finish or a sand finish for 
the living room, dining room and main hall accord- 
ing to preference of the owner. 

The interior finish is plain throughout, the hall 
stairs to be finished with plain post and balustrade 
and the general trim of the various rooms to be of 
plain pattern and design with an artificial beam 
ceiling for the living room. 

The plumbing fixtures are to be set, as shown on 
the plans and laundry tubs in the cellar. All fix- 
tures are to be properly connected to the main soil 
pipe and vented. 

The bath room is to have a floor of white tile laid 
on a bed of cement and cinder fill constructed be- 
tween the floor beams. 

The house is to be wired throughout for electrical 


service and piped for gas, the fixtures to be of the 
combination type or they may be provided for either 
system should the local accommodations be limited. 

The heating is to be by means of a hot-air fur- 
nace located in the cellar. There are to be registers 
in every room except the kitchen, also a register in 
the hall; an intake box is to be provided as well as 
all necessary appurtenances and appliances for a 
complete heating plant with ample capacity to heat 
the room farthest away from the source of heat to 
70 deg. when it is zero weather outside. 

The siding is to have three coats of paint and of 
a color to be selected by the owner. The roof 
shingles are to be dipped in stain before being laid 
and then given a brush coat after they are in place 
on the roof. 

The interior trim is to be stained and the floors 
shellaced and varnished. 

The hardware is to be of modest design and all 
necessary window catches, door locks, etc., are to be 
provided. 


LAYOUT OF THE ROOMS 


An examination of the floor plans shows the liv- 
ing room with its mantel of plain tapestry brick to 
be one of the noticeable features of the interior ar- 
rangement. The living room extends the full depth 
of the house and is lighted by triple windows front 
and rear with two windows in the end gable. A 
central hall extends entirely through the building 
and from it rises the main flight of stairs leading 
to the second story. Under the main flight are the 
stairs giving access to the cellar. Between the 
stairs and the kitchen is a commodious pantry which 
communicates directly with the dining room. The 
kitchen is shut off entirely from the dining room, 
an arrangement which tends to keep out the odors 
of cooking. 

On the second floor are four sleeping rooms and 
bath room, all readily accessible from the stair hall 
which occupies the central portion of the building. 

Each bedroom is provided with a clothes closet 
and opening from the hall is a linen closet. The 
stairs leading to the attic rise from a point just 
outside the bath room door. 


CUBICAL CONTENT 


The architect estimates the cubical content of the 
house to be 27,216 cu. ft. and he gives a unit price 
of 22 cents per cu. ft. He states that this figuring 
includes the contractors’ customary profit, but the 
cost of the house will vary depending upon labor 
conditions and the locality in which it may be built. 

It was designed by Architect Frank T. Fellner, 
413 Caton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., or care of the 
BUILDING AGE, 50 Union Square, New York City. 
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SOME WELL-ARRANGED FARM BUILDINGS 


ADVANTAGES 


OF HOUSING STOCK IN ADJACENT 


BUILDINGS—HOLLOW TILE SILO AND MILKHOUSE 


farm, with modern buildings where all of 

the stock can be cared for without going out 
of doors, is to be found on the Adams Farm at 
Racine, Wis. Here is an instance where two large 
frame buildings are joined by a feed room, one ac- 
commodating a sanitary, light and well ventilated 
dairy barn on the ground floor, a horse barn on 
the first floor, and hay mow above, while the other 
has a ground floor cow barn and also a hay mow. 
A 150-ton silo has been built outside the feed room 
and between the two barn buildings, the location 
being such that the trucks can be loaded directly 


, N interesting example of a _ well-arranged 


concrete in the construction is commendable from 
the standpoint of cleanliness and economy. 

The dairy barn has dimensions of 36 ft. wide and 
48 ft. long, with an 8-ft. ceiling. A canopied en- 
trance on the south side and stairs to the first floor 
at the front are provided, with half doors on the 
west leading to a yard. An abundance of natural 
light floods the barn through windows on all sides 
and the walls are plastered white. Running the 
length of the barn are twenty-one stanchions, in 
rows of ten and eleven, each compartment being 
equipped with a galvanized iron manger and water- 
ing bucket. The mangers in each row face one 


MILK HOUSE, HORSE AND DAIRY BARNS WITH SILO ON THE ADAMS FARM 


from the silo on the inside and the mangers filled 
in each building without loss of time. A few feet 
to the south of the barns is a milkhouse and adja- 
cent boiler and washroom, all of which present a 
group that is compact, of attractive appearance 
and embodying features in design and equipment 
that are interesting. The farm has capacity to 
take care of seven horses and thirty head of cattle, 
stanchions being provided for twenty-one milkers. 
The hay mows will hold a total of 100 tons of hay, 
the mow over the combination barn 40 tons, and 
that over the cow barn 60 tons. All buildings have 


an east frontage, and the use of hollow tile and 


another and the alley is 6 ft. wide, so that the 
filling of mangers can be accomplished without loss 
of time. The barn is ventilated by rectangular 
ducts on the north and south walls, which are 
continued up through the horse barn and hay mow, 
connecting to a 30-in. ventilator on the roof. A 
litter carrier runs around three sides of the build- 
ing, a branch to the boom in the yard being run 
through one of the half doors. The carrier is also 
continued through the feed room and cow barn, as 
shown on the accompanying floor plan. 

The feed room measures 20 x 24 ft., sliding doors 
separating this section from the dairy and cow 
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barns. The silo is situated on the east and the 
room is plenty large enough to accommodate a feed 
machine and two large trucks. A 12 x 12-ft. engine 
room is west of the feed room, with door between. 

The cow barn is 88 ft. wide and 42 ft. long, and 
houses a large bull pen, calves’ pen and three box 
stalls, all conveniently arranged. A wide alley 
allows the feed truck to fill the mangers without 
trouble, each compartment being provided with 
mangers. Windows are installed on all sides of the 
barn and doors on the west side to the yard. 

The horse barn is 9 ft. high and occupies the 
same floor area as the dairy barn, and on the east 


Showing Stanchions in the Dairy Barn 
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the manger. On the opposite side are five single 


stalls, 5 x 12 ft., with a feed alley conveniently 


run on the manger side. A watering tank and 
feed bins are provided at points shown on the ac- 
companying plan. To the right of the entrance is a 
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side is a sliding door, 10 ft. wide, at the top of 
a graded embankment. To the left of the entrance 
is a work bench running to the south wall, a space 
12 x 20 ft. being utilized to accommodate wagons. 
Hooks are provided on the walls and posts to hang 
harness. On the south side of the building are two 
12 x 12-ft. box stalls, each having a window over 


stairway to the hay mow, a feed chute being built 
near the top of the stairs. 

The hay mow is roomy, and a Strickler hay car- 
rier, complete with forks and sling, is installed. At 
the east end of the mow is a hay door at the floor 
line and a larger door above, the latter being 
flanked on either side by a large window. A win- 
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dow near the ridge at the west end of the mow 
assists in lighting this section, the hip roof being 
8 ft. high above the walls. 

The milk house has dimensions of 12 ft. wide, 
18 ft. long and 8 ft. high, divided into two sections. 
The east half houses the mechanical equipment, 
consisting of a Perry air pressure water system, 
the tank, pump and motor being arranged as shown 
on the accompanying floor plan. On the north side 
of this section is also a small tank, a milker pump 
and a lavatory in the corner. A concrete water- 
ing tank, milk cooler and cream separator are in- 
stalled in the rear half of the building. The tank 
has outside dimensions of 5 ft. 8 in. long, 26 in. 
high and 40 in. wide, the walls being 4 in. thick. 
An 18 x 18-in. trap door over this room reveals an 
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faces are glazed and will not absorb ‘moisture, an 
important feature that will appeal to the farmer 
who demands dry buildings. The insulating prop- 
erties of the air spaces in the tile prevent damp- 
ness penetrating the walls and they keep the build- 
ing cooler in summer and warmer in winter. Owing 
to their lightness, the tile are easy to handle, com- 
paratively inexpensive to lay and permit speedy 
construction. The satisfaction and increased effi- 
ciency secured from neat, dry and warm buildings 
make this form of construction particularly desir- 
able on the farm. All hollow tile used is ‘“Natco,” 
made by the National Fire Proofing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

In the construction of the milkhouse and boiler 
and washroom 8 x 8 x 16-in. tile was used, forming 


REAR VIEW OF HORSE BARN WITH DAIRY BARN AT THE LEFT AND HOLLOW-TILE MILK 
HOUSE AT THE RIGHT 


attic, the building being ventilated by two gal- 
vanized iron pipes installed at the ridge. Each 
section is lighted by three 18 x 24-in. windows on as 
many sides, with doors as shown. 

The boiler and washroom is practically a dupli- 
cate of the milkhouse, measuring 12 x 20 ft. At 
the time of writing the building has yet to be 
completed so far as interior finish is concerned. 

Hollow tile has been used extensively on this 
farm in the construction work and is an indication 
of its growing popularity for the building of rural 
structures. It is safe to say that the initial cost 
is the last cost, for hollow tile is durable and in- 
sures protection against the ravages of wind, fire, 
water and vermin. The rich brown surfaces pre- 
sent a pleasing contrast with the layers of mortar, 
making an attractive appearance and eliminating 
the necessity of frequent painting or other main- 
tenance expense. Both exterior and interior sur- 


an 8-in. wall, and ten courses of tile built to the 
eaves on concrete foundations. Rock face tile is 
used for corner work to produce a more artistic 
effect, and the exterior and interior surfaces are 
left in the natural state. The milkhouse has a con- 
crete floor which is pitched to a floor drain, and in 
front of the east entrance is a 3 x 6-ft. concrete 
slab. All doorways are 6 ft. 6 in. high and vary 
slightly in width. 

In constructing the horse and dairy barn, 24-in. 
concrete footings were provided and 8-in. foundation 
walls of vitrified tile with double air space built 
of 8 x 8 x 16-in. tile. The floor of the dairy barn 
is 6 in. thick and rests on a 4-in. bed of cinders, 
the finished floor being pitched from the center to- 
ward the sides of the building. A double row of 
steel posts line the center of the dairy barn and are 
placed back of the mangers in every third stall, 
securely anchored in the concrete floor and capped 
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with concrete beneath the beams. The stall posts, 
partitions and top rails are built of steel tubing, 
the stanchions being connected both top and bottom. 
The mangers and watering buckets are of galvan- 
ized iron. All barn equipment is of a type made 
by the James Mfg. Co., Ft. Atkinson, Wis. Each 


stall is 3 ft. wide and 3 ft. 6 in. long, and back of 
the stalls is a long concrete gutter, 16 in. wide 
and 6 in. deep. 

The floor of the horse barn is of reinforced con- 
crete, 6 in. thick. The framing of the building is 


Hollow Tile Milk House, Boiler and Wash Rooms 


View of Litter Carrier, Showing Boom, Guy Wires, Swing- 
ing Crane, Etc. 


simple and typical of Middle Western practice. On 
the foundation walls are 2 x 6-in. plates, while the 
studs, rafters and braces are of the same size ma- 
terial. Girders are 8 x 8’s and floor joists 2 x 8 in., 
and the walls covered with 6-in. drop siding. Braces 
and collar beams are 2 x 4’s. The roofs of all build- 
ings are covered with best white cedar shingles, 
exposed 5 in. to the weather. 

The silo is 14 ft. in diameter and 38 ft. high. 
In the building of it regular “Natco” 12 x 12 x 6-in. 
silo tile were used. All exterior woodwork received 
two coats of paint. 

The carpentry work was done by Newton Brown 
and the masonry work was executed by James Due, 
both of Racine, Wis. 


Fence posts in Argentina are made of quelbracho 
wood, which is exceedingly hard. It is said that the 
posts last forty years. 
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A FACTORY BUILT ON CONCRETE PILES 


A factory has recently been completed in Mon- 
treal, Canada, which has its foundation built on 
about 400 Raymond concrete piles. This construc- 
tion was necessary owing to the peculiar nature of 
the soil. In addition, the ground is underdrained, 
so that four catch-basins, one at each end and one 
at each side, are provided. 

The structure is in two sections, one of four 
stories and basement, the other one story and base- 
ment. Heavy mill construction, designed by W. B. 
McLean to fit the requirements of the case, is used. 

To minimize fire losses, and insure the safety of 
the employees, each floor is entirely separate, and 
can only be reached from a fireproof stair tower 
protected by fire doors at every floor. In this way, 
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a fire in any of the departments would be confined to 
that room. The stairway is of concrete. 

The elevator runs in a heavy brick tower, also 
shut off by fire doors at each floor. This tower is 
extended above the roof to carry the sprinkler tank. 

The building is of plastic brick, with windows. 
of steel. The floors are supported by beams of 
Douglas fir, with Duplex hangers and post caps. 
The roof was built to Barrett specifications. The 
building also has an efficient sprinkler system. 


The volume of building operations in the District. 
of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1916, was the greatest since 1912. The grand total 
for all operations, according to the annual report 
of Building Inspector Morris Hacker, was $13,- 
495,535, which is an increase over the previous. 
fiscal year of $4,895,603. 
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A 1%-TON “KELLY” MOTOR TRUCK OWNED BY T. A. GRAHAM OF SPRINGFIELD, OHIO—LOADING A CON- 
CRETE MIXER 


MOTOR TRUCKS AID BUSINESS EFFICIENCY 


CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS FIND THEM SUPERIOR 
- TO HORSES AND WAGONS AND ADVOCATE THEIR USE 


T has been estimated by an expert in the motor 
truck industry that possibly not more than one 
per cent of the contractors and builders in the 

field of moderate cost construction are using motor 
trucks, and his figures do not include trucks used by 
building material houses or concerns undertaking 
contracts for such work as office buildings, indus- 
trial plants and structures of that character. If 


PLUMBERS 


654 MAIN ST. 


A “FEDERAL” MOTOR TRUCK USED BY A FIRM 


his estimate is anywhere near true, then it is logi- 
cal to believe that motor trucks are not required by 
the majority of these contractors or that they have 
not given serious consideration to the efficiency and 
economy of the power wagon as compared with the 
horse and wagon. 

Investigation has shown, however, that in the 
State of Illinois there are many carpenters and 
builders, in large and small towns, using motor 


trucks to advantage, and further evidence is obtain- 
able that many contractors in Central Western and 
Eastern States find trucks indispensable in the 
successful conduct of their business. The very fact 
that they are being used is sufficient evidence of 
the economical worth and necessity of modern road 
transportation wherever they are needed. 

The investigation conducted in the Middle West, 


OF BUILDING CONTRACTORS AND PLUMBERS 


which was naturally somewhat limited in its scope, 
showed the prevalence of an almost unanimous opin- 
ion that a light truck is an ideal one for general use. 
The majority of the men interviewed were using one- 
ton trucks, though some were of lighter or heavier 
capacity, but none exceeded two tons. Many had 
improvised trucks in the form of a substantial box 
securely held in place at the rear of a Ford roadster, 
and it was learned that small stuff can be carried on 
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such a car without fear of overloading the machine, 
and the cost of upkeep is extremely low. In a gen- 
eral way every man spoke enthusiastically of the 
efficiency of trucks over horses and wagons and con- 
sidered them indispensable to their business. Since 
acquiring trucks many have increased the radius of 
their working territory without materially increas- 
ing their overhead expenses from the standpoint of 
delivery costs. Instances were cited to show that 
certain business could not be undertaken profitably 
were it not for the fact that a truck is maintained 
for hauling materials, equipment, and even men, 
when occasion required. 

Practically every contractor is confronted with the 
problem of delivering something at some time or an- 
other, if not regularly, from the shop to the job. 
Where stocks of lumber, cement, etc., are kept in 
the shop or yard, the possession of a light truck is 
not only responsible for getting materials to the 
work at the right time, but, furthermore, the con- 
tractor is able to get around to the various jobs him- 
self and keep in close touch with all operations. 
Many contractors and builders utilize trucks to take 
men from one job to another, especially in the larger 
cities, where wages are high and time a very im- 
portant factor. 


COMPETITION AND THE MOTOR TRUCK 


The pressure of competition often compels a man 
to buy a motor truck. Others purchase them 
through force of necessity, for it is often costly to 
have to depend on teams furnished by another party, 
and they prefer to invest in a motor truck rather 
than have to wait someone else’s convenience. Sup- 
plies can be transported promptly and economically 
from the freight cars to the job, and the same can 
be said of handling concrete mixers, saw rigs, etc. 
This is especially true where country work is done, 
though some territories have such bad roads that 
motor trucks are out of the question so far as the 
contractor is concerned. 

The contractor and builder contemplating the pur- 
chase of a motor truck is confronted with the prob- 
lem of just which one to buy. This question in- 
volves the radius to be covered, the nature of the 
average load, and the condition of the roads in his 
immediate and surrounding territory. 


The man who will chart daily the number of de-. 


liveries his wagon makes, ascertaining the weight 
of each load and the number of miles covered, is best 
fitted to select a truck of the capacity which will 
operate most economically in his service. When a 
single truck is operated, reports from the driver 
should be kept showing the daily expense. Such a 
chart will readily tell the owner when waste is oc- 
curring or when his machine is not receiving the 
right amount of care. 


WAGONS VS. MOTOR TRUCKS 


The extent to which the automobile and motor 
truck are displacing the horse-drawn vehicle is indi- 
cated by a report of the census of the carriage 
and wagon industry, just issued by Director Sam 
L. Rogers of the Bureau of the Census of Washing- 
ton, showing that the number of carriages and 
wagons manufactured in 1914 was 397,569 less than 
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in 1909, a decrease of 25.1 per cent. Likewise the 
value of the total number of these classes of vehicles 
decreased $21,754,002, or 23.1 per cent. 

To those who have accepted horse transportation, 
its cost and limitations, for so long a time, it is 
difficult for them to see the many advantages of the 
power wagon without first being shown figures sub- 
stantiating the claims of the truck. 


TREATMENT OF THE TRUCK 


The owner of a horse and wagon has been accus- 
tomed to let his team run until the wagon broke 
down or the horse became sick. If he is inclined 
to treat his truck the same way, such treatment 
will prove expensive in the long run. Overloading 
a truck should be avoided at all times, as additional 
weight above the rated capacity strains the engine, 
and bad roads will affect the tires and general con- 
dition of the machine. The main reason that over- 
loading is permitted at all is because the cost of it 
is not immediately apparent. It must be borne in 
mind that this cost must be paid sooner or later. 

In many instances men are justified in criticising 
the amount of money that must be spent for invest- 
ment and upkeep, because they feel that the amount 
of business they transact annually does not warrant 
the purchase of a modern light truck. It is not the 
purpose of this article to say that every carpenter 
and builder should buy a truck, but this is true, 
and the following evidence will prove the conten- 
tion, that any contractor using one or more teams 
can do more work in a wider territory at less ex- 
pense with a light auto truck. 


SECRET OF TRUCK ECONOMY 


The secret of making a truck save money is in 
keeping it busy all the time and so arranging the 
hauls that it will be necessary to make the fewest 
number of empty trips. It is absolutely necessary 
that the machine be kept in good condition. Like 
all other machines, when one part of a motor truck 
is kept in service after it is badly worn, other parts 
begin to wear more rapidly than they should, and 
general breakdown soon results. A good truck, 
properly used, should pay for itself inside of four 
years and still show a very fair profit. 

The advertising value of the truck should not be 
overlooked. It is an acknowledged sign of modern 
equipment and progressiveness, and as such invites 
confidence. A man operating a 1000-lb. truck said: 


It costs one-third for gasoline compared with the cost of 
feeding a horse. 

It requires one-half the time to fill the gasoline tank, oiler, 
grease cups, oil all parts and occasional cleaning of spark 
pings, compared with the time required to feed and clean a 

orse. 

The distance covered by a horse and wagon and the speed 
which it makes are very limited. The distance we can cover 
with our truck is unlimited, and in the city we can travel 
18 miles per hour. 

A horse must be fed and watered whether working or not; 
a motor truck consumes only while in motion. 


The owner of a 114-ton Federal truck, made by 
the Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit, Mich., who 
also operates horse teams, attached hub recorders 
to the machine and a wagon in order to better com- 
pare their earning capacity in his business. The 
wagon was loaded and unloaded in exactly the same 
manner as the truck, but the machine covered 3.66 
miles to every one for the team. The truck hauled 
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each load twice as far, yet it made twice the number 
of deliveries. The running and stopped time made 
by the team figured out at 1.64 miles, while for the 


The “Chicago” Motor Truck of M. H. McLean, 


Carpenter and Builder 


a Chicago 


truck it was 7.15. This greatly increased earning 
capacity cost the operator $1.28 per day more. 

The owner of a one-ton 
Little Giant motor truck, 3 l 
made by the Chicago : 
Pneumatic Tool Co., Chi- wae 
cago, Ill., who does a con- 
tracting business, said 
that his primary reason 
for buying a truck was to 
get a vehicle that would 
handle light orders quick- 
ly. He finds it especially 
valuable for country work, 
and states that without 
the truck it would be im- 
possible to go out of town 
and make money. If the 
men had to be driven in a 
horse and wagon to the job, the time lost going 
and returning would eat up all the profit, more 
especially where the workmen would have to be 
boarded. At the present time he handles jobs 
within a radius of 10 miles. In many instances 
the truck leaves town at 6.30 a. m. and has the 
gang on the job ready for work at 7 o’clock. He 
then brings the truck back to town for local use and 
goes back to the job later in the day to get the men 
back to town by 5 o’clock. No time is lost, and the 
men are all kept good natured because they get home 
as soon as they would if they were working in town. 
As to the cost of operation, mileage considered, the 
truck is a good deal cheaper than horse and wagon 
delivery, and from the standpoint of service the 
owner thinks that there is absolutely no comparison, 
the truck being considered indispensable. 

The J. L. Simmons Co., contractors and builders 
of Chicago, have used a Velie truck, made by the 
Velie Motor Truck Co., Moline, Ill., with much suc- 
cess for many years.- In connection with its work 
on the Moline, Ill., high school building, the entire 
hauling of materials from freight cars to the build- 
ing was done with the truck and accomplished what 
it would require five teams to do. This distance 
covered was nine blocks, two of which were up a 
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The One-Ton “Sterling’? Motor Truck of A. Haugen, a 
Chicago Builder and Contractor 
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20 per cent grade. In handling the material the 
company used six skips, each holding about 1000 
brick, and while two of the skips were being loaded 
at the cars, two were sent up to the job on the truck, 
and on arrival at the building were lifted off with 
a boom derrick and the two empties replaced on the 
truck. By this method the truck did not have to 
wait to be loaded or unloaded, except as the der- 
ricks at the cars or the building lifted the skips off 
or onto the truck. This procedure enabled the com- 
pany to keep the cost of placing the brick from the 
ears to the building at less than $1 per thousand, 
and all other materials relative as low. The truck 
operated almost continuously through a 9-hour day 
and used less than 8 gal. of gasoline. 

Louis A. Riffle, a Chicago carpenter- contractor, 
does not believe a horse and wagon could do the 
same amount of work as his one-ton Atlas truck, 
and the former used to cost him $25 per month as 
compared with $17 per month for the latter. Mr. 
Riffle states that he now does business in a wider 
territory since acquiring the truck, and recom- 
mends their use to car- 
penters and builders as a 
means of increasing busi- 
ness efficiency. He has 
used it for 18 months with 
satisfaction, and his loads 
average from 1000 to 


John Denman, a Chi- 
cago carpenter-contractor, 
finds very useful an im- 
provised auto truck con- 
sisting of a small body at 
the back of a Ford road- 
ster. Its average cost is 
$4 per month, and occa- 
sions very little trouble. 
Mr. Denman does considerable jobbing work, storm 
doors and sash are made to order, and business is 


“Reo” Motor Truck of the David Henry Building Co. of 
Paterson and Newark, N. J. 


done in screens and weather stripping. It is an 
easy matter to carry such materials to and from a 
home and the trips can be made very quickly. 

(To be continued) 
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INDEX FOR 1916 VOLUME 


Those of our readers who contemplate binding 
their copies of the BUILDING AGE for 1916 will be 
interested to know that the index for the current 
volume is now ready for distribution. Anyone de- 
sirous of securing a copy of the index can do so 


on application to this office. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT 


We are sure that the majority of carpenters and 
builders among our readers will unhesitatingly 
agree that the Correspondence Department is one 
of the most important sections of the paper, consti- 
tuting as it does an excellent medium for the in- 
terchange of ideas between those practically en- 
gaged in the building business. It is always 
interesting for members of the trade in one part 
of the country to learn of the methods of doing 
work which prevail in other sections remote to 
those in which they reside, and by discussion of 
those methods: bring out a fund of information 
which cannot fail to be valuable to all concerned. 
The aim of the Correspondence Department is to 


promote this interchange of ideas and to stimu- — 


late greater interest on the part of the younger 
At the same time, there is 
always the desire to make the department still 
more valuable to those for whom it is intended, 


element in the trade. 


but this can only be accomplished by the active 
co-operation of our practical readers. Those who 
have so generously benefited from the information 
obtained from volumes of the paper in the past 
should feel a desire to reciprocate by contributing 
from their personal records of experience some of 
the hints and suggestions which they have found 
valuable in their business. 
penter and builder in the country has well-defined 
ideas for doing all kinds of work which he may be 
called upon to execute, and short descriptions of 
unusual or peculiar jobs cannot fail to prove highly 


Every progressive car- 


interesting to those who perhaps have had less 
practical experience. 


CONTRIBUTIONS INVITED | 


We want the younger members of the trade to 
ask such questions as will draw out expressions of 
opinion from the veterans in the business, and thus 
induce them to comment upon some of the many 
topics which constantly come up for discussion; to 
point out to the less experienced craftsmen where- 
in they can do better work or make more rapid 
progress by adopting methods which experience in 
the past has demonstrated to be in every way sat- 
isfactory. The older hands can reply to the ques- 
tions of the younger members, and in this way 
develop an active interest in the welfare of the 
paper as well as in promoting the material interests 
of their brother chips. In this way, too, they will be 
rendering a good service to their fellow craftsmen 
in return for the benefits which they themselves 
derived through similar methods in the past. 

We want every carpenter and builder to take 
advantage of the long winter evenings now at hand 
and each month send a few lines to the Editor 
dealing with some phase of building work as out- 
lined in a general way above. His contributions 
will be carefully edited and published under initials 
only, or with his full name should he so desire. 
Pencil sketches will be -carefully worked up to 
standard and the matter put into shape for pub- 
lication so that no one need hesitate on these points. 
It is obvious that the more letters we can publish 
each month from our practical readers the greater 
will be the value of the Correspondence Depart- 
ment to all concerned. We hope that everyone will 
feel free to respond and thus do his share towards 
making the paper still more valuable to those in 
whose interests it is published. 


One of the things that makes pine popular and 
comparatively inexpensive in mill work is that it 
is easier to work and easier to nail up than hard- 
wood, consequently it finds greater favor with both 
machine men and carpenters. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A Department Where Those Interested Can Discuss 
Trade Topics—Every Reader is Invited to Participate 


ENCLOSING A FRONT PORCH 


From John Wavrek, Jr.—The time of year is at 
hand when our thoughts naturally turn, and with 
some dread when we consider the price of coal, to 
the approach of winter. Naturally we begin to 
think of ways and means as to the manner in which 
we can most effectually keep the bitter cold out of 
our houses. One method of doing this very satis- 
factorily is by enclosing the porch or veranda as 
some term it with sash and the scheme shown in 


The top rail of the lower sash is rabbetted to fit 
the bottom rail of the pivoted transom. This makes 
a rabbetted opening which can be utilized to receive 
fly screens in summer, the sash being removed but 
the transoms left in place. It can readily be seen: 
that this arrangement is very handy, allowing the 
interchanging of sash with fly screens. 

It is not strictly necessary to use 134-in. lumber 
for an enclosed porch as the same effect can be pro- 
duced by using 136-in. stock. The 134-in. lumber 


Fig. 3—End 
BHlevation 


A-A 


Fig. 1—Plan View of Enclosed Porch 


the accompanying sketches will be found to go far 
in accomplishing this end. 

The frame work is made of cypress 134 in. 
thick. The head piece is 134 x 3 in. and rabbetted 
14 to 7% in. on the inside. The end pieces are 4 in. 
wide, rabbetted in the upper part for pivoted tran- 
soms and in the lower part for sash, which may be 
hinged if desired. This, however, is not necessary 
because the pivoted transoms will provide all the 
ventilation that may be required. The mullions are 
4 in. wide outside and are also rabbetted in the same 
manner as the end pieces. The sill is 24% x 4% in. 
and is also rabbetted on the inside. 


Fig. 5 — En- Fig. 6— 
larged Detail Section 
on Section on Line 
A-A B-B 


will, however, make a much stronger and more 
rigid construction and is designed for the better 
class of houses. The glass arrangement of the sash 
can, of course, be made to suit the owner. Most 
people prefer small lights instead of large ones, as 
shown. This, however, does not affect the construc- 
tion in general. 

It will be noticed that the columns against which 
the uprights have to be fitted are round and there 
are numerous molds over which the pieces have to 
be fitted. This, of course, requires great care so 
as to make a tight job, but by hollowing out the 
pieces a tight joint may be obtained by inserting 
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oakum before putting the stiles in place. It is a 
good plan to make a pattern of paste board which 
neatly fits over all the members and then have the 
pieces sawed out by a careful band sawyer. Refer- 
ring to the sketches Fig. 1 represents the plan of 
the porch and also the arrangement of the sash. 
Figs. 2 and 3 show the front and end elevations 
respectively, while Fig. 4 is a vertical section taken 
on the line A-A of the elevation. Figs. 5 and 6 show 
details of construction to a somewhat larger scale 
than the elevations. 

A porch thus enclosed will be found to greatly 
enhance the appearance of the house and at the 
same time raises the value of the property to an 
appreciable extent. I cheerfully recommend the 
treating of front porches in this manner as the 
owner will surely not regret spending the money, 
as he will be compensated in more ways than one. 


OIL-MIXED CONCRETE 


From Contractor, New York.—In answering the 
questions raised in the November issue of the 
paper by “O. M. R.,” West Haven, Conn., I would 
say that I made several vessels with 5 per cent 
and 10 per cent of Maltha mixed with the cement 
and sand before the stones were added or when 
omitted. These vessels have beén used continu- 
ously since before the article in question was 
written. The vessels do not become saturated 
nor ‘will anything placed under them become 
moist, while those having no oil in the mixture 
saturate in a few minutes. For ordinary work 
from 5 per cent to 7 per cent will serve. 

The mortar must be quite dry before the oil is 
added, as 10 quarts to the barrel makes it very 
mushy. A person need not worry about letting 
it stand a few hours before putting in place. I 
remixed after 30 hours’ setting. It clings to a 
wire as firmly as it does without oil. Maltha is a 
Standard Oil Company product and is all ready to 
use. I did nothing with the samples sent me ex- 
cept to experiment with them. Water can be 
forced through iron, and of course it can be forced 
through any sort of concrete. For cement blocks, 
stucco inside and out, and for stables and poultry 
houses Maltha should be used, as the added ex- 
pense is negligible. 


APPLYING SCAGLIOLA TO CEMENT 


From Ernest McCullough, Chicago, ITll.—An- 
swering the query of “E. M. K.,”’ East Dourington, 
Pa., I would say that superior scagliola, known as 
Marezzo, is made in slabs and put in place like 
marble or any released ashlar. Make a very thin 
paste, called “slip,” of Keene’s cement colored to 
the tint required for the veinings of the imitation 
marble. There will be usually several colors. 

In these dishes of “slip” lay threads of suitable 
fiber and when they are coated lay them on sheets 
of glass to form the markings and veinings. Now 
reduce the thickness of the slip and the color of it 
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to the color to be used for the body and pour it 
over the fibers. Then carefully remove the threads 
and the veining colors will remain. Sprinkle over 
the mass some dry cement to absorb the superfluous 
moisture. 

A canvas backing is then laid on for strength and 
a coating of cement mortar is added to bring it to 
the desired thickness. When dry the slab is re- 
moved from the glass pallet and polished. The 
polishing is done with felt dipped in linseed oil. 
The felt should be made into a regular wood backed 
rubber for convenience in handling. 

To apply scagliola to a wall surface first put on a 
coat of hard plaster. This plaster can be preferably . 
of one part Portland cement to three parts of clean 
graded sand. For convenience in applying there can 
be added dry to the cement before mixing one pound 
of best quality hydrated lime for every twenty 
pounds of cement. Instead of the cement mortar 
coat we can use a coat of hard or patent plaster con- 
taining a fiber or hair binder. 

The first coat must be thoroughly set and hard 
before the second coat is applied. The second coat 
consists of Keene’s cement or plaster of Paris prop- 
erly colored to imitate the marble and the veining 
can be produced by laying in the surface threads 
loaded with a thicker “slip” of the desired color. 
Ability to imitate marble comes with practice. 

Coloring may be by means of dyes or by the use 
of reducible metal salts. The dyes come in the form 
of powders and may be obtained from all dealers in 
plasterers’ materials and from chemical supply 
houses. The dry powder is mixed with the cement 
and the resulting color is not always uniform and it 
1S not very lasting. 

To use the metallic salts, which any chemical sup- 
ply house can furnish, dissolve the salts in the 
mixing water. Mix a small amount of formaldehyde 
and an alkali with the plaster and then add the col- 
ored mixing water. The result will be a uniformly 
colored plaster of a most lasting kind. If parts 
chip off the color is not injured, as when paints are 
used. It is not necessary to use formaldehyde if 
sulphurous acid or peroxide of hydrogen can be 
readily obtained. The alkali, however, must be used. 

Sometimes the veining is produced on the sur- 
face by cutting lines with the point of a knife 
blade and filling the scratches wtih coloring matter 
applied with a limning brush. 

If the Keene’s cement or plaster of Paris set too 
rapidly mix with 4 per cent by weight of either 
powdered marshmallow root, or dextrin, or gum 
arabic, or glue. The quantities mentioned will 
delay the setting about an hour. Double the quan- 
tity will cause the setting to be delayed 2 to 3 
hours and makes the plaster very readily worked. 
It toughens it very greatly so it is readily carved 
and polished when set. One ounce of citric acid 
added to 100 lb. of plaster of Paris will delay the 
setting 2 to 3 hr. but does not increase the tough- 
ness. 

The polishing of scagliola is done by first smooth- 
ing off the surface, if it is not cast on glass, by 
rubbing it with pumice stone, then with Tripoli 
followed with pulverized charcoal and finally by a 
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felt rubber dipped in linseed oil. Sometimes plates 
or slabs of Marezzo require polishing with the 
. pumice stone, Tripoli and charcoal. 

If the mixing and veining and fine work connected 
with these operations are too complicated there can 
be applied on top of the hard coat a second coat of 
hard Keene’s cement or plaster of Paris mixed 
with glue water. After it has set perfectly it should 
be polished with the pumice stone, the Tripoli and 
the powdered charcoal but not with the felt rubber 
soaked in linseed oil. When the polishing is com- 
pleted rub the surface clean with a rag or sponge 
dipped in benzine. 

Use water colors with a little ox-gall or Aquoline 
added, and paint the surface to imitate marble. A 
surface painted with water colors cannot be pol- 
ished. It must be varnished to present a smooth 
appearance, and if struck hard the surface will chip 
and reveal the fact that it is painted. 

The foregoing sounds complicated, but so will 
the description of many of the common doings of 
skilled workmen sound complicated to amateurs. A 
competent plasterer following the hints here given 
should develop into an artist on scagliola work after 
considerable practice. Some men get the knack on 
the first job while others have to spoil many jobs 
before they attain proficiency. 


VERANDA, PORTICO AND PORCH 


From C. W. H., Pretoria, Ga.—Will some of the 
practical readers or the editor tell me the dif- 
ference between veranda, portico and porch? In 
what respect do they differ in construction? Is it 
the size, form or locality that gives rise to the 
different names? In some sections I find the 
people calling everything in the shape of a cov- 
ered entrance to a building a porch and in others 
a veranda. I hope some one will explain the 
difference and settle the matter. 

Note.—The terms mentioned by our correspond- 
ent are often employed interchangeably in many 
sections of the country to designate the covered 
entrance to a building, although strictly speaking 
there is a difference in the form and construction 
by which each may be distinguished. Locality 
also has something to do with the use of the terms 
by which these portions of a dwelling are often 
called, “veranda” or “‘piazza’”’ being common in the 
New England states and some other parts of the 
North, while in the West and certain sections of 
the South “porch” is the word generally employed. 
In some parts of the extreme South and South- 
west “gallery” is the designating term, but in 
every section it seems to be more or less a matter 
of individual taste. 

Webster’s Dictionary defines “porch” as “a cov- 
ered and inclosed entrance to a building, whether 
taken from the interior and forming a sort of 
vestibule within the main wall, or projecting with- 
cut and having a separate roof.” The same 
authority gives the definition of “portico” as “a 
colonnade at the entrance of a building.” 

In the one case, therefore, it is an inclosed en- 
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trance which may be just within the main wall or 
projecting outside, having a separate roof, and in 
the other it is a covered entrance having a row 
of columns placed at regular intervals along its 
front. The word “veranda” is defined by Webster 
as meaning “an open roofed gallery or portico 
adjoining a dwelling house and forming an out-of- 
door sitting room.” A more popular idea of the 
meaning of the term is a covered approach to a 
dwelling which partially, at least, extends along 
two or more of its sides, while if it extends only 
across the front or a portion of the front it is either 
a porch or a portico, according to the fancy of the 
individual. 

Our correspondent will see from the above that 
while porch, portico and veranda differ somewhat 
in construction and form, their uses are similar, 
and probably for this reason the terms are often 
interchangeably employed. The subject raised by 
our correspondent is a good one for discussion and 
we hope the readers in different sections of the 
country will write us concerning the local use of 
the terms named. 


CONSTRUCTING A DRAWING BOARD 


From O. B. M., New York City.—The enclosed 
original sketch of a drawing board may prove of 
interest to some of the readers of the paper, more 
especially in view of the discussion which oc- 


curred in these columns on the subject a short 
time ago. 


The sketch shows one of a pair of 


Drawing Boara /° 
32" pe 42' 3" 


CONSTRUCTING A DRAWING BOARD 


wooden horses each 37 in. high, but with legs 33 
in. long. The legs are made of %-in. material 24% 
in. in width. The support for the adjusting bar 
is a piece of 3 x 2-in. stuff mortised at the ends 
as shown, while the adjusting bar in cross section 
measures 2 x 2% in. The pieces used for rais- 
ing and lowering the adjusting bar are of oak, 
each measuring 21% x 1 in. in cross section. 

The drawing board is of 34-in. material and 
measures 32 x 42 in. in area. It is stiffened as 
shown in the sketch by means of oak battens 
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measuring 1144 x 24% in. The board itself is of 
white pine and all joints are glued. 


THE NEW STYLE HEADINGS IN THE 
BUILDING AGE 


From Hee H. See, Sacramento, Cal.—I have just 
bought a new pair of shoes, which is an experi- 
ence familiar to all of us and not to be enlarged 
upon; I merely wish to mention the fact that I 
got into quite a heated argument with the store- 
keeper because he could not supply me with the 
same style of shoe I was wearing and which I 
had bought at his place only a few months be- 
fore. His best excuse was that he had to keep his 
stock up-to-date and that. particular shoe had 
gone out of style. 

It is probable I would have forgotten all about 
this if I had not that same evening picked up the 
BUILDING AGE and noticed the paragraph announc- 
ing the change of address and mentioning typo- 
graphical changes, made and to be made in the 
paper. My thoughts at once returned to the store- 
keeper who thought I ought to change the shape 
of my feet every three or four months in order 
that he might keep his stock up-to-date, and I 
began to consider how much money is spent every 
year, in every line of business, merely for the 
sake of keeping up-to-date. 

I suppose there was:a good reason for chang- 
ing the headings of the articles in the BUILDING 
AGE, and no doubt someone gave his attention to 
the matter for a considerable period. Personally, 
however, I prefer the headings as they were in 
the September and previous issues. 

It would be interesting to know what percentage 
of the readers noticed that there had been any 
change, and of this percentage how many of them 
thought it a change for the better. 

I imagine that most of us read the paper because 
of the authentic knowledge we find in its columns, 
and if that is as good in the future as it has been 
in years past, not many of us are going to worry 
about the headings or make-up. 

That is the way I feel about it now, but no 
' doubt if the paper ever did come out in its shirt- 
sleeves or in any other slipshod style of dress, 
I’d be one of the first to register a “kick.” 


REMOVING CONCRETE COVERING OF 
A WOODEN FLOOR 


From H. R. T., Peoria, Ill.—Supplementing the 
statement of the difficulty which I experienced 
with the “sweating” of a concrete covered floor 
and which appeared on page 56 of the November 
issue of the BUILDING AGE, I am sending some 
particulars of the means which we employed to 
remove the concrete covering. It will be recalled 
that the cement floors were laid over a rough 
flooring and it caused me a great deal of trouble 
from the moisture which collected on them. 

Having secured permission of the owner to tear 
up these floors and replace them with oak floors, 
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the first thing we did was to obtain several broken 
automobile springs. After chipping out a hole 
we were able to drive the springs under the ce- 
ment and by tapping upon it we could spring the’ 
concrete just enough to crack it so that we could 
lift it and the pieces would not fly about and dam- 
age the mop board and walls. It was of course 
necessary to secure springs with considerable bow 
in them. We found that the springs did such little 
damage to the rough flooring that we laid the 
oak floor on it, while in the case of the rooms where 
we were obliged to use picks and chisels it was 
necessary to lay an entire new subflooring. 

I might add that where the springs were used 
in taking out old floors we did the work and laid 
the new hardwood floors without asking the ten- 
ants to vacate the premises. 


WEDGING A HAUNCHED TENON 


From E. G. E., Mt. Vernon, New York.—The 
query presented by “W. H. C.” of Peoria is an inter- 
esting one, and the following solution of this prob- 
lem will, I think, meet the requirements of the case. 

By finding how the wedges affect the tenon, we 
can deduce the better method. Let us take his 
Fig. 2 first. When the upper wedge is driven in 
it forces the wood above it up against the mortise 
and the wood below the wedge is forced down 
against the mortise. The lower wedge acts in the 
same way, adding its thrust to the upper wedge 
and down to the mortise. The wood displaced by 
the wedges will so swell the tenon that the friction 
of the tenon against the mortise will hold the joint 
secure. But there is great danger of the tenon 
splitting sooner or later and therefore the joint, as 
a whole, is weak. Any carpenter knows how he 
can split his wood by a wedge and he can see that 
this is what he is doing to the tenon when con- 
structing the joint as shown in Fig. 2. 

Now let us see how his Fig. 1 works. The upper 
wedge presses up against the mortise and down 
against the tenon, perhaps crushing the wood. The 
lower wedge, as it is driven in, pushes the tenon up 
and also forces itself against the mortise. Thus 
the joint is held secure by the friction of the mor- 
tise and tenon against the wedges. There being 
four friction surfaces instead of the two shown in 
Fig. 2, there is more tendency for the tenon to slip, 
although it is amply secure. But it will be seen 
that there is no danger of splitting the tenon, as 
there is in Fig. 2. 

A careful reading of this explanation will show 
that the friction between the mortise and tenon is 
greater in Fig. 2 than in Fig. 1, but the weakening 
of the tenon in Fig. 2 makes the joint an unsafe 
one, therefore Fig. 1 is the better joint. 


A miniature “open-air” school is being built by 
students of the St. Paul (Minn.) Industrial School 
under the direction of the manual training teacher. 
A concrete foundation wall, cast iron columns to 
support the roof, and removable canvas walls con- 
tribute to form a realistic model. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF SLIDING GARAGE DOORS 


THOSE OF THE SLIDING-FOLDING TYPE CON- 
SIDERED AT THIS TIME—VARIOUS DETAILS 


BYSH ede GL HiUnieSs 


new buildings which has come into existence, 

and with its coming has brought new prob- 
lems to be solved. Its style must be in keeping 
with the automobile to be housed and its architec- 
ture should harmonize with the residence to which 
it belongs. Plenty of room for the car and a liberal 
allowance of space to work around it must all be 
provided without making the building unduly large 
or occupying more than the frequently limited 
amount of ground space. The doors must occupy 
the greater part of one side of the building and a 
place must be found for them when the doorway 
is to be opened. Without doubt, the doors should 
be inside of the building, but very little space inside 
of the garage can be appropriated for use in the 
movement of the doors. It is the problems arising 
in connection with the door question that will be 
dealt with in the following paragraphs. Several 


[hve private garage is one of the comparativly 


Fig. 1—Five Sliding Door Openings 


general types of doors designed especially for 
garages will be shown and the various applications 
will be described. Although this article refers 
chiefly to private garages, a number of the plans 
suggested are also suitable for public garages. 
The colonial brick garage shown in Figs. 1 and 2 
illustrates a comparatively new type of garage door, 
the general feature of which is the use of a number 
of narrow doors hinged together in two sections and 
folding toward the sides of the opening. The illus- 
trations show an opening closed by five doors, but 
the idea is not limited to this number of doors. 
Three, four, five or six doors per opening will meet 
all requirements. These doors fold inside of the 
building, but being narrow, do not require a great 
deal of space in which to operate. The second door 
from the jamb is always supported and guided by 
a hanger sliding in a trolley track. This feature 
also gives positive control of the doors. As may be 


noticed from the plans, the doors fit flush in the 
door frame and the joints between the doors are 
rabbetted so that a very tight job is the result. 

All the doors should be made the same width over 
all and the rabbets should be arranged exactly as 
shown on the plans. A door stop is fitted around 
the sides and top of the opening. 

Locate the center of the hangers 234 in. from the 
edge of the door on four door openings, but for 
three, five or six door openings the hanger apron 
should be set flush with the edge of the door. The 
top of the hanger apron may be set in line with the 
top of the door on three or four door openings, 
but on five or six door openings, it should be set 
about 214 in. above the top of the door, as in Fig. 4. 
The end of the track over the hanger when the 
doors are closed is set close to the wall, but the outer 
end is supported at varying distances from the wall 
by adjustable track brackets, the distance from the 


Fig. 2—The Doors Shown Nearly Open 


wall depending upon the position in which the doors 
stand when open. The end and intermediate 
brackets are shown in Fig. 7, and attention should 
also be directed to the vertical adjustment by which 
the track can be carefully leveled so the hanger will 
rest in the track at all positions without unduly 
straining the hinge fastenings. The plans show the 
doors standing at different angles, depending upon 
the wall space adjoining the opening in the different 
plans. Any angle or position of the doors may be 
obtained by adjusting the outer end of the tracks 
away from or toward the wall. The doors are 
locked by top and bottom bolts, adjustable for 
varying heights of doors. 

The plans and interior elevations, Figs. 3 to 6, 
show the necessary hardware for trimming three, 
four, five or six door openings. In the three door 
opening, Fig. 3, two doors are hinged together and 
fold toward the right. The third door is hinged 
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to the opposite jamb and is used as a passage or 
entrance door. This is particularly adapted to a 
small garage with an 8-ft. opening and no other 
entrance. Two doors fold toward each side in Fig. 
4. The four door openings should only be used 
when there is another entrance, but the three, five 
or six door openings all have one passage or service 
door to be used in walking in or out, thus making 
it unnecessary to open a large door or a number of 
doors. The passage doors are locked with regular 
cylinder locks. 

Three doors fold toward one side and two toward 
the other side in Fig. 5. This is similar to that used 
on the garage shown in Figs. 1 and 2. The center 
door in this case is the passage door. The door to 
which it is hinged is held rigidly in place by the 
top and bottom bolts, the floor guide and the hanger. 
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Fig. 7—Details of the End and Intermediate Brackets 


Fig. 3—Inside Elevation of Three Doors Showing the 
Hardware 


The use of the passage door is clearly shown in 
Fig. 1. In Fig. 6 three doors fold toward each side. 
The door to which the passage door locks in the 
center of the opening is held securely in place by 
the top and bottom bolt. This arrangement pro- 
vides for openings as wide as 18 ft., which covers 
the range of ordinary requirements. The cross- 
sections at the bottom of Fig. 4 show the hanger 
attached to a cased opening and also to an opening 
which is faced flush with the inside walls. 
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As noted previously, these illustrations show the 
heights at which the hangers are located on the 
doors for different combinations. The minimum 
headroom is 6 in. for three or four doors and 8% 
in. for five or six doors. The doors should not ex- 
ceed 3 ft. in width. When three doors fold to one 
side, as in the five or six door openings, the tie 
rod or brace will assist in supporting the doors and 
keep them from sagging and dragging on the floor. 

(To be continued) 


THE HOLDING POWER OF NAILS 


The holding power of nails in wood, and es- 
pecially in hard woods, has not received a great 
deal of attention. The nailing of soft woods, such 
as pine, is supposed to come to people like walking, 
with all the proportions of length and thickness of 
nail for the size of wood to be put together. The 
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Fig. 4—Inside Elevation: of Four Doors with Details 
of Hanger Arrangement 


nailing of hard woods is not so common, as hard 
woods are often framed or bolted together. The 
subject seems to have had the minimum of study, 
for it is hard to discover the reasons that deter- 
mine the size of nails or screws among wood-work- 
ers. A glance at the interior of any coasting boat 
will show that although every nail is clinched, a 
length of 3 in. is allowed for that purpose, while 
the spread of the head barely amounts to 1 in. 
The waste of iron in nails alone cannot be less than 
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from 20 to 25 per cent. Hard woods are more com- 
mon in tropical than in temperate countries, and as 
they are frequently joined with nails, some system 
should be adopted to obtain the best results. It is 
useless to ask the carpenter to go into calculations 
about nails; he cannot do it, but he can make a 
simple experiment that will enable him to avoid 
splitting the wood. 

A nail holds itself in place in two ways: by fric- 
tion of its sides against the wood, and when 
clinched, by the resistance of the clinch which re- 
sembles a second but smaller head. The combined 
resistance of sides and clinch represent the total 
holding power of the nail. Square nails are ysu- 
ally tapered on two sides and parallel on the other 
two; the tapered sides should bear against the end 
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the holding power of the nail will be reduced and 
clinching will be a very imperfect remedy. If many. 
nails of one size have to be driven, as in boat build- 
ing, it is advisable to experiment on a piece of wood 
of the necessary thickness in order to find out the 
right size of the hole that will avoid splitting the 
wood, or bending the nail. When wire nails of a 
large size are used in drilled holes, the size of the 
hole should be such as will insure a good fit; and if 
the nail it to be clinched it should be softened at the 
point by heating to redness. The wire nail is hard 


drawn to enable it to be driven without bending in 
soft woods, but it does not clinch well for this rea- 
son, and therefore needs softening. 

The holding power of nails and screws may be 
ascertained by a simple experiment. 


The nail may 
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FIVE DOORS IN WHICH THREE FOLD TO ONE SIDE AND TWO 
TOWARD THE OTHER 


grain of the wood, crushing it gradually as the nail 
enters; and when it is fully driven it bears uni- 
formly against this end grain, crushing it without 
splitting. All woods when soaked in water or when 
green may be nailed with less risk of splitting than 
when they are dry, but there are limits to the depth 
that a long nail may be driven into any wood be- 
fore it begins to bend, that is to say, where the fric- 
tion of the wood overcomes the driving power of 
the hammer. When a nail begins to bend it shows 
that a hole must be made beforehand; and the 
size of the hole is a matter of some importance, says 
a writer in the Indian Textile Journal. Its object 
is to reduce the friction so as to allow the nail to 
be driven without bending, but if made too large, 
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be driven into an upright post leaving the head pro- 
jecting just enough to be seized by a nail-puller. 
This instrument is then attached and weights added 
to the outer end until the nail begins to move. A 
bag loaded with stones will serve the purpose. The 
nail-puller consists of two levers formed by the ex- 
tended handle and the projecting foot, and if the 
weight in the bag is multiplied into the length of 
the handle in inches and divided by the exact length 
of the foot, measured from the nail to the point of 
contact of the foot with the post, the result will be 
the holding power in pounds of the nail. 

Nails that have rusted after being driven have an 
increased holding power, but if rusted before use 
they tend to make a slightly larger hole than a 
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smooth nail, because of their rougher surface. In 
cases where clinching would be liable to split the 
wood, nails may be cut and riveted over a small 
‘ washer. This makes a strong and durable joint. 
There is also a way of clinching a nail within the 
wood that is at times useful. The point is filed 
away on one side to a wedge shape and then bent 
over the filed part until the point is level with the 
side of the nail. A hole is drilled to the size of the 
nail which is inserted with the filed surface para- 
Nel with the grain of the wood. When driven, the 
point takes the form of a hook and has a strong 
hold upon the wood. The point of this nail should 
be heated and softened so as to facilitate the turn- 
ing of the point. 

Nails driven in wood that is exposed to alternate 
wetting and drying are liable in time to work loose. 
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of the notch in the screw, and not a chisel point as 
is usually seen. 


ESTIMATING AREAS FOR PLASTERING 


In discussing how to estimate the combined areas 
of walls to be plastered, a builder suggests the fol- 
lowing method: 

Put down in two columns the lengths of the two 
sides of the rooms to be figured that have the same 
ceiling height. Add each column and multiply the 
totals by two for the four sides of the rooms; then 
multiply each by the ceiling height; this gives the 
square feet in walls. 

Extend a third column from the other two by 
multiplying the two sides of each room together, 
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ARRANGEMENT OF SLIDING GARAGE DOORS—FIG. 6—INSIDE ELEVATION OF 
SIX DOORS WHERE THREE FOLD TOWARD EACH SIDE 


The wetting swells the wood and increases its di- 
mensions across the grain, and as the nail is inelas- 
tic it is moved, a space forming at the point equal 
to the amount of swelling of the wood. When the 
timber dries the nail does not return to its original 
place, and if tapered it tends to move outward 
each time that the wood is wet and dried. For this 
reason wood structures bolted together and exposed 
to the weather require occasional screwing up. 
Screws offer an even more interesting subject for 
experiment, for it will be often found that if the 
hole for a screw is carelessly drilled it has less 
holding power than a nail. The holes for screws in 
hard wood should be very carefully made in two 
sizes: for the neck and the screw respectively; and 
the point of the screw-driver should be of the shape 
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WABSETS AUST BE CUT AS SHOWN. 
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which when added, gives the square feet in the 
ceiling. Add the three totals together and divide 
by nine for the square yards in the job. Rooms 
having wainscoting and high base are figured 
separately. 


Many architects have made a feature of level 
roofs used as porches and outdoor living rooms and 
we understand that the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion of 111 West Washington Street, Chicago, IIl., 
is offering compensation for good photographs of 
roofs thus utilized. The roofs are not limited to 
buildings of any special material, the desire being 
to know what has been done to make a roof a useful 
and an attractive feature of modern homes. 


THE GREAT AMBITION OF OUR BOYHOOD 


A FEW THOUGHTS SUGGESTED TO OUR 
YOUNG MIND BY THE WORK OF THE BUILDER 


—“ And put up houses 
And bridges and things, 
And be able to say 
Exactly what I thought 
To brick masons. 

As a kid, 

It was my pet ambition. 
I looked with awe 

Upon Mr. Jones, 

The stout, red-faced 

Old Gentleman, 

Who put up all the houses 
Of any consequence 

In Our Town. 


* %* * 


I never could understand, 
In my Youth, 

How that astute gentleman 
Could carry all those figures 
Around in his head. 

It was somethin’ awful 

To even think about, 

When nine times seven 

Was so deuced difficult. 
Yes, sir, 

He’d take 

Just a plain piece of ground, 
With nothing on it 

But dirt 

And some sand fleas 

And then— 

Then he’d commence to dig, 


And piles of brick would pop up 


And gravel, 

And a white box 

For mixin’ stuff in, 
And before you knew it 
The bricks would be 

In the holes 

And another house 
Was sprouting 


In Our Town. 
* * * 


I recall distinctly 

How I was impressed 

By the little yaller shack, 
Those carpenters built 
On the outskirts 

Of the lot. 

It was 

A Treasure Trove 

Of wonder-things— 


By W. LIVINGSTON LARNED 


VER since I can remember 
I’ve wanted to be a Contractor, 


Kegs of nails, 

And shingles, 

And boxes of tools, 

And paint—oh-e-e-e— 

Blue and green and red paint, 
With brushes you could 

Dip in it with. 


Then there was a row of linseed oil cans 


And a sticky black bottle 
Filled with turpentine. 
Beneath this one 

Meager roof 

No Pirate Chief 

Ever hoarded 

So much gold. 

On Sundays, 


When the watchman was asleep, 


Us boys 

Would silently raise a sash 
And climb in, 

And my heart 

Would well-nigh stop beating, 
I was so happy. 

We'd dip 

Th’ brushes 

In the cans of paint, 

And we'd swipe nails— 

Six of every different size— 
And we'd pray, 

There in the gray, half-light, 
That some good fairy, 
Would come along, 

And turn us into carpenters, 
So’s we could have 

ALL th’ nails, 

And do nothing 

But drive them, 

All day long. 


That was long ago. 


Still, 

The feeling concerning 
The Contracting business 
Is about the same. 

I’d swop 

My office job 

Any day 

For one like Mr. Jones’. 
It isn’t the money— 
For I’ve heard, 
Indirectly, 

That contractors DO make 
A little profit, 

And it isn’t the glory, 
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Or anything of THAT sort, 
It’s just the Boyhood joy 
Of putterin’ around 

Paint kegs, 

And white lead, 

And shingle nails, 

And lathes, 

And musty old boxes 

Of sinister tools. 

That’s it— 

Th’ love of little things. 
Maybe 

There’s some of the magpie 
In me. 

Isn’t that 

The bird 

That steals things 
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And takes ’em 

To its nest? 

Anyway— 

I want to be a carpenter, 
And if there’s 

Such a thing 

As being born over again, 
I’d like to put in my request now 
For the Contractor thing. 
Think of it— 

Think of the mad joy, 

Of not running true to form, 
And buildin’ a little home 
BHXACTLY 

As some 

Young married couple 

Really WANTED it. 


THE PREVAILING FALLACY OF “FREE” PLANS 


WHY THE PROSPECTIVE OWNER THINKS HE 
IS RECEIVING “SOMETHING FOR NOTHING” 


By NOBLE FOSTER HoGGSoN* 


HEN, after many mental flights of en- 

WW thusiastic exhilaration, a man makes up 

his mind definitely to proceed with a build- 
ing operation, the first thing he thinks of is the 
matter of planning. He knows pretty well what he 
wants. He has been contemplating the project for 
a considerable length of time; he has the site and a 
certain sum of money which he expects to put into 
the operation. All preliminaries have been decided. 
He prepares to go shopping. 

He has heard of “free” plans. Some one has told 
him that, by having several sets of sketches made 
by different architects, he may determine which 
architect displays the ability to best carry out his 
ideas and desires. So he gets in touch with a 
number of architects. He frankly tells each of 
them that it is a matter of competition, and that 
the plans which seem to suit his needs best will be 
selected; that only the winner of the competition 
will be paid for his work. 


ONLY ONE CAN WIN 


Only one of these architects has a chance to 
secure the commission for the proposed building 
operation. One of them will win; all the others 
will lose; and, strange as it may seem, the owner 
has obtained nothing “free.” 

The owner spoken of above, who thought he had 
received something for nothing, was like most 
people laboring under that impression—he had not. 
Free plans are not free. When the successful archi- 
tect in this little competition was awarded the com- 
mission, the owner assumed the cost to which all of 
the losers had been put. How? Because through 
the practice of competition the successful architect 
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in this competition is possibly the unsuccessful 
member in many other competitions. In other 
words, the architect receives only one contract in 
several attempts. It costs him just as much to pre- 
pare the drawings for each of the unsuccessful at- 
tempts as it cost to prepare the drawings for which 
he is paid. Therefore the order he obtains must 
bear the cost of those he does not get. The owner, 
in the building operation the architect secures, pays 
a proportionate cost of all the jobs upon which the 
architect has spent his energy. 


OWNER SHOULD PAY FOR ONE SET OF PLANS 


An owner should pay for one set of plans—his 
own. Every person who has the desire to build is 
inspired by an ideal. It is his sincere wish to 
build enduringly and to attain harmony in building. 
He begins with the intention of having his building 
operations conducted successfully, satisfactorily, 
speedily, and economically. To obtain this result, 
building problems should be considered as a whole. 
The plans are a very important matter, but no more 
so than the other elements that enter later. If the 
plans are satisfactory, seeming to express the ideas 
of the owner and serving their purpose adequately, 
an important question to be answered is whether 
the intended structure can be erected for the amount 
that has been set aside for this purpose. And will 
that amount include the equipment, the furnishings 
and the decoration? If not, what additional amount 
will have to be added? Then is the time to decide 
these matters. The architectural part of any struc- 
ture is the fixed, dominating element that controls 
everything else, the element to which everything 
else must conform. Once settled upon, it cannot be 
radically changed except at a great expense, and 
even then, only within certain limits. 


A TILE AND STUCCO HOUSE IN WORCESTER 


AN ARRANGEMENT OF ROOMS INVOLVING INTEREST- 


ING FEATURES—DETAILS 


HE rapidly growing tendency toward fire- 
proof construction in connection with dwell- 
ing houses is exemplified in the many struc- 
tures of this nature which are being erected year 
by year in all parts of the country. An excellent ex- 
ample of this tendency is found in the tile and 
stucco-coated residence which forms the basis of the 
present article. The half-tone picture on this page 


OF CONSTRUCTION 


WORK 


mixture of cement mortar to which 10 per cent of 
lime was added. The joints in the wall above grade 
are raked out and pointed with white Portland ce- 
ment. 

The main walls of the house are of 8-in. terra 
cotta blocks having special dovetail scoring to serve 
as a key for the outside stucco, which is also a 1:3 
mixture of Portland cement mortar. Where neces- 


TILE AND STUCCO RESIDENCE OF MR. F. T. BLAKE AT WORCESTER, MASS.— 
ARCHITECTS L. W. BRIGGS CO., OF THAT CITY 


affords the reader an excellent idea of the appear- 
ance of the completed building while the other in- 
terior views give an idea of the finish of some of 
the principal rooms. The floor plans clearly indi- 
cate the general layout of the rooms and present a 
study in planning which the builder and prospective 
house owner will find of more than usual interest. 


According to the specifications of the architects, ' 


the foundation walls are of field stone laid in a 1:3 


sary Rutty metal wall plugs were built in to serve 
as grounds for nailing strips. 

Terra cotta slabs 1 in. thick are set under all 
floor beams to serve as bearing plates. Steel plates 
not less than 8 x 12 x 34 in: are used under the 
ends of all beams resting on masonry walls. 

Embedded at intervals of 5 ft. in the wall under 
the roof plate are °4-in. bolts 30 in. long and pro- 
jecting 6 in. above the top of the wall for the 
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. purpose of securely anchoring the roof plates. 
The plates are 2 x 8 in., the wall and partition 
studs 2 x 4 in. placed 16 in. on centers, and the 
girders are flush with the floor joists and have 2 x 
3-in. bearing pieces spiked to the sides. All floor 
joists are bridged with 1 x 3-in. strips and bearing 
partitions are bridged once in the height of each 
story with 2 x 4-in. pieces. Where cement wainscots 
occur extra studding are placed so as to make 12-in. 
bearings for metal lath. 

Studs are doubled at all openings and the latter 
are trussed overhead where necessary. Where bear- 
ing partitions occur over each other, the cap of the 
lower partition forms the sill of the one above. Fire 
stops are cut in between the joists at all floors and 
partitions and between stair string- 
ers as required by the building 
ordinances of the city. 

The exterior tile walls of the 
house, including reveals and soffits 
of openings, the ceilings of open 
porches, as well as the cheeks of 
porches and dormers: are covered 
with stucco. The ceilings and 
cheeks of porches are furred with 
a %-in. steel rod stapled to the face 
of the boarding on the cheeks and 
furrings on the ceilings and covered 
with No. 24 gage “Hampton” iron 
metal lath securely wired to the 
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of the manufacturers, the Sandusky Cement Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. ; 

All pitch roofs are covered with sheatihing boards 
over which was placed one thickness of asphalt felt 
and over this in turn was laid unfading mottled. 
green and purple slate 3/16 in. thick with 3-in. 
head lap. All valleys were laid open and lined with 
16-0z. copper 20 in wide. 
The roof of the enclosed 
porch was given a mop- 
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pine laid diagonally and covered 
with 2-ply building felt. The fin- 
ish floors are 13/16 x2%4-in. face 
red birch, except in the kitchen, 
pantries and entry, where they con- 
sist of narrow strips of spruce 
smoothed for linoleum. The rear 
staircase hall and the service por- 
tion of the second story have fin- 
ish floors of maple. The attic 


floor is of %g-in. No. 2 spruce. 
The service portion in both 
stories of the house as well as the 
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Main Floor Plan—Scale 1/16 In. to the Foot 


of one part Portland cement and three parts sand 
with not more than 10 per cent of lime putty. The 
stucco on metal lath had hair mixed with the lime 
putty in the proportion of 4 lb. of the former to 1 
bbl. of the latter. The second coat consisted of 
one part Portland cement to 2% parts sand, while a 
final coat consisted of one part Medusa white Port- 
land cement and two parts white sand. The final 
coat of stucco was mixed with Medusa waterproof- 
ing applied in strict accordance with the directions 


laundry, cellar and attic stairs are 

finished in North Carolina pine, the 

service portion having received one 

coat of primer and filler and two 

coats of varnish left in the luster. 

The finish in the living room is 

Gulf cypress, while that in all other rooms is birch 

painted. The dining-room has a wainscot with 

molded base and cap and flush molded and raised 
five-ply panels. 

The stairs are built on 2 x 10-in. stringers placed 
12 in. on centers. The main stairs have 1%-in. 
treads of red birch and risers % in. The landings 
are made to match the floors. The handrail is of 
red birch with spiral at the bottom supported on a 
turned post. The turned balusters are 134-in. birch 
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with two to each tread. The angle posts are square 
with panel shafts and molded caps and drops. 

In the living-room the wainscoting is of wood 5 ft. 
6 in. high and in the dining room 3 ft. high. In 
the owner’s and guests’ bath rooms it is of tile 4 it. 
6 in. high and in the kitchen, pantries and entry it 
is of cement about 3 ft. high applied to “Clinton” 
galvanized iron lath. 

Some of the built-in features include clothes 
chute, lined with 1%-in. thick sheathing and having 
Yg-in. panel doors about 18 in. high; wardrobe in 
the dressing room which has drawers at the bottom, 
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porch is. paved with “Harvard” brick laid in Port- 
land cement. 

The inclosed porch has plastered walls and the 
trim is quarter-sawed white oak. The ceiling is 
sheathed with % x 514-in. face shiplap boards and 
has a cornice 34% in. wide. The jambs of the win- 
dows in the porch are plastered, and the frames 
cased with 14-in. plain piece and a small bead. The 
front of the inclosures of the porch have hinged 
wood lattice grilles. 

The house here described was erected for Fordyce 
T. Blake on Military Road, Worcester, Mass., in ac- 


VIEW IN THE LIVING ROOM LOOKING 


and recessed bookcases which have movable shelves. 

The owners and guests’ bath rooms have Herring- 
bone ceramic tile floors with joints of white Port- 
land cement and 8 x 6-in. glazed tile wainscot with 
6-in. sanitary tile base and 2-in. cap. 

In the cellar is a No. 6 “Hoffman” instantaneous 

_ gas water heater with thermostatic automatic regu- 
lator. 
_ The cellar is of concrete 3 in. thick and is finished 
with a coat % in. thick, consisting of a mixture 
made up of one part Portland cement and two parts 
sand, laid before the base course set. 

The outside trim is of Gulf cypress with the front 
entrance door frame of Western white pine. The 
porch columns are of white pine made by the Hart- 
mann-Sanders Company, Chicago, Ill. The entrance 


TOWARD THE REAR OF THE HOUSE 


cordance with plans and specifications prepared by 
L. W. Briggs Company, architects, of that city. 


SAN FRANCISCO MATERIAL MARKET 


Our correspondent, writing under date of Nov. 7, 
says: San Francisco was rather well built up in 
anticipation of the Exposition last year, and thus 
far there has been no scarcity of accommodations, 
either as to business space or down-town or subur- 
ban living quarters. There has been a great deal 
of building planned during the last year, and most 
of the plans would no doubt have been carried out, 
were it not for the extreme cost of materials, which 
has stopped speculative building almost entirely, and 
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materially retarded ordinary dwelling construction. 
Small work, however, has been comparatively ac- 
tive of late, especially for business buildings of 
moderate size in the wholesale districts, and many 
mechanics still find employment in the construction 
of factory buildings in Oakland, Alameda and Rich- 
mond, as well as in San Francisco. 

The price of structural steel bas a decidedly de- 
terrent effect, especially as to large buildings in 
which it is an important item. Besides the high 
price, deliveries are very poor, and several jobs of 
importance have been held up at great inconvenience 
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VERTICAL SECTION THROUGH VESTIBULE 
AND MAIN HALL TAKEN ON A LINE JUST 
TO THE RIGHT OF THE STAIRS— 
SCALE, 3/32 IN. TO THE FOOT 


on this account. Local steel shops, however, are 
now fairly busy on small work and no longer suffer 
much inconvenience because of the strike. Rein- 
forced concrete has been largely used for factory 
buildings, but less in other lines. The reinforcing 
bar market shows less strength than was expected, 
as plans for many concrete bridges, which would 
have taken a large tonnage, have been held up. 
This class of material, however, finds an enormous 
demand in the Orient, and the local mills are finding 
an outlet for their surplus at high prices. 

Despite the further advance of corrugated iron, 
the demand was quite active for a time last month, 
owing to the hasty construction of a number of 
large mining buildings of this material in Nevada, 
San Francisco stocks being drawn upon for the sake 
of prompt delivery. This material is also being 
used for a number of industrial buildings here. 
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With winter approaching, the demand for lumber 
is quieting down somewhat here, while shortage of 
cars and ships prevents the normal shipments to 
eastern and foreign markets. Prices hold fairly 
steady on all kinds of lumber. The freight on 
lumber by boat to San Francisco from Oregon and 
Washington ports is about $6 per M., nearly twice 
the normal cost. 

Brick prices remain steady and it looks as if the 
year will end with an unusually small surplus at 
the kilns tributary to San Francisco, most of which 
have had a full run all season. This is attributed 
largely to the effective campaign in favor of brick, 
which has gained this material more popularity for 
business buildings, and especially for the better 
class of homes. The situation in cement, sand, lime, 
plaster, etc., shows no particular change. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad has announced a 
reduction in transcontinental freight rates to San 
Francisco, beginning Nov. 24, affecting brick and 
cement, iron and steel forms and molds for concrete 
work, crude and calcined magnesite, etc. 

It is announced that, beginning Jan. 1 building 
material teamsters in San Francisco will get an 
advance from $3 to $3.50 per day. | 

Compositions for flooring, etc., in which calcined 


: 
_. magnesite and oil are the principal ingredients, are 
-becoming quite popular in California, and their 


manufacture is encouraged by the present large- 
scale development of California magnesite deposits, 
which are very large and of exceptional purity. 
The calcined material is also made cheap by the 
fact that several concerns engaged in calcining are 
selling the resulting carbonic gas for enough to pay 
the cost of calcining and leave.a profit. | 
_ Plans long under way for the systematic 
exploitation in export markets of the Doug- 
las fir lumber of Oregon and Washington 
are now taking shape. The Douglas Fir 
Export & Exploitation Company has com- 
pleted its organization, with the backing of seventy- 
five mills doing an export business, representing an 
output of about 200,000,000 board feet of lumber 
annually. It is expected that the bulk of the export 
lumber business of Oregon and Washington will be 
handled through this concern, which is completing 
plans for the establishment of agencies and the in- 
auguration of a great educational campaign at the 
principal foreign ports to which Pacific Coast lum- 
ber can be shipped. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS AND MUNICIPAL 
CAMPS IN NATIONAL FORESTS 


An increasing use of the National Forests for 
municipal camp sites and summer-school locations 
is reported by the Forest Service. Officials say 
that the National Forests offer unlimited opportuni- 
ties along these lines besides the excellent opportu- 
nities for healthful recreation that the forests af- 
ford. Ample provision is made for campers and 
tourists, hunting and fishing in season being al- 
lowed. There are no restrictive regulations beyond 
those regarding forest fires. 

Among the cities which have availed themselves 
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of the facilities afforded is Fresno, Cal., which has 
been granted a permit for the use of a 15-acre camp 
on the shores of Huntington Lake, in the Sierra 
National Forest. It is reported that the city will 
establish a camp in which outings during the sum- 
mer months will be provided at low cost for 11,000 
school children and their parents. 

In the same forest a California State normal 
school is now occupying a tract of land which is 
rented from the Government under a long-term 
lease. A number of buildings have been erected, all 
of which, as well as many cottages and camps, are 
supplied with water from a water system installed 
by the Forest Service. In connection with the regu- 
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tract of land in the Angeles Forest has been rented 
and a large camp built at a cost of about $8,000. 
This camp consists of a log and stone lodge, 46 
furnished cottages, tennis and croquet courts, base- 
ball grounds and handball courts. 


LIEN LAW FOR PORTLAND 


A joint committee from The Builders’ Exchange, 
Building Material Dealers’ Association, Central 
Labor Council, Planing Mill Owners’ Association, 
Association of Building Owners, and Portland 
Realty Board, has approved four proposed amend- 
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lar six weeks’ summer course this school gives a 
course in woodcraft and general forestry subjects. 
The students visit the near-by Forest Service ranger 
station and lookout towers, and study the Govern- 
ment’s methods of fire protection. Addresses on 
the work of the Forest Service are given by offi- 
cials from time to time. 

The Georgia State Forest School has a camp on 
private lands on the Georgia National Forest, where 
a summer course is given. A feature of this course 
is a series of talks given by members of the Forest 
Service stationed in the vicinity. 

Los Angeles was the first city in California to es- 
tablish a vacation camp in the National Forests. A 


ments to Oregon laws and is proposing to submit 
them to the Legislature. The first proposes to limit 
the liability of bonding companies furnishing bonds 
on public work to one year after completion. The 
second requires notices that any property is “not 
subject to lien” to be filed with the county clerk, 
rather than merely posted on the property. The 
third would eliminate the necessity of notifying the 
owner of property within five days that deliveries 
of material have been commenced to a contractor 
on a job, as a prerequisite to filing a lien if the 
materials are not paid for. The fourth would re- 
move the exemption of homesteads under the pres- 
ent lien law. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Hendricks’ Commercial Register. 1732 pages, 
size 734 x 104% in. Bound in heavy board 
covers. Published by S. E. Hendricks Com- 
pany, Inc. Price $10. 


This is the Twenty-fifth Annual Edition of the 
well-known Hendricks’ Commercial Register of the 
United States especially devoted to the interests 
of the contracting, architectural, electrical, hard- 
ware, iron, mechanical, quarrying, engineering, 
mining, railroad, steel and kindred industries. It 
is in fact a complete annual register of producers, 
manufacturers, dealers and consumers connected 
with the industries mentioned and with multi- 
tudinous other industries of interest to buyers and 
sellers. The products are listed from the raw 
material to the finished article with the concerns 
handling them, from the producer to the con- 
sumer. There are about 350,000 names and ad- 
dresses, with upward of 45,000 business classi- 
fications. There are 1512 pages of text and a com- 
prehensive index of contents requiring 149 pages 
and covering over 50,000 trade references. For 
the first time a list of trade names, brands, titles 
of identification, etc., is published and its extent 
may be gathered from the fact that 202 pages are 
required for the purpose. These trade names are 
printed on tinted paper at the close of the book 
so that they may be quickly found, while the list 
furnishes ready reference for purchasing agents 
and prospective buyers to distinctive products 
manufactured by firms listed in the book. 

An idea of the value of the work to those en- 
gaged in the building industry may be gathered 
from the fact that there are 27 pages devoted to 
the names and addresses of architects, 30 pages 
to building and general contractors, 22 pages to 
lumber manufacturers and wholesalers, 14 pages 
to brick manufacturers, 12 pages to masons’ and 
builders’ materials, 8 pages to sash, door and 
blind manufacturers, 4 pages to roofing manu- 
facturers, 8 pages to makers of cornices and sky- 
lights, and 14 pages to hardware manufacturers. 
The volume is a storehouse of information along 
the lines indicated and has been compiled with 
great attention to all essential details. 


Drawing for Builders. By R. Burdette Dale, M.E. 
166 pages, size 8 x 1034 in. Illustrated by 69 
figures and 50 plates. Bound in cloth. Pub- 
lished by John Wiley & Sons, Inc. Price $1.50. 


The literature of elementary architectural draw- 
ing has received a valuable addition in the book 
under review, for it has been written to meet the 
needs of carpenters, builders and students who 
have had no previous training in drawing and who 
therefore require a simple explanation of the 
fundamental principles of the art. It is intended 
for use in home-study instruction, either with or 
without assistance, and the matter has been made 
brief enough to eliminate waste of time. 
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The first thing required by a beginner is a 
knowledge of the use and varieties of the tools 
with which he is to work. This information is 
therefore given, together with instructions on how 
to lay out a drawing. A list of mistakes often 
made is presented, so that the student may gain 
some idea of the ordinary errors he is likely to 
make unless forewarned and therefore be pre- 
pared to avoid them. Instructions in lettering 
are also given. 

After this preliminary knowledge is gained, the 
student requires practice in using his instru- 
ments before he can hope to successfully draw 
elevations and floor plans. Therefore practice is 
given in drawing straight and curved lines, this 
being followed by problems in geometrical and 
projection drawing. Further problems in manual 
training drawing include a bracket shelf, a 
taboret, tool and nail boxes, an arm chair, etc. 

The student is then prepared to take up more 
difficult work and he is given the material which, 
be he carpenter, builder or embryo draftsman, 
he should know how to draw. Building details are 
presented, including various moldings, a detail of 
a baluster, doors, windows, cornice construction, 
medicine case, stairs, various built-in features, 
floor plans, elevations and details of construction 
in brick, tile and terra cotta. In the more ad- 
vanced drawings, the student is provided with a 
sketch, sufficient scale drawing and description 
for him to work up the finished drawing, all of 
which teaches him to wnderstand instead of merely 
copying. 

The author’s activities as Assistant Professor in 
Charge of Vocational Courses in Engineering and 
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Extension, Iowa State College, have afforded him 
opportunities to become acquainted with the best 
practice along the lines indicated above and to 
understand how to present the material in such 
a manner as to interest and instruct those for 
whom the book is especially intended. 


TO HELP REHABILITATE FRANCE 


Noble Foster Hoggson, president of Hoggson 
Brothers, the well known New York builders, is now 
in Europe as a member of the American Industrial 
Commission to France. The commission is en- 
gaged in making a survey of the devastated section 
of France, to determine what America can do 
toward the rehabilitation of her sister Republic. 
Mr. Hoggson is making a particular study of the 
question of industrial housing, town planning, the 
need for factories and other commercial structures, 
not only as to their planning and construction, but 
also as to their equipment. 


Work has been commenced on 50 brick houses in 
Waterbury, Conn., which are to be tenanted by the 
employees of the Scovill Mfg. Co. 


cr 
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MEETING OF MICHIGAN BUILDERS’ EXCHANGES 


FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION HELD IN LANSING, 
NOVEMBER 15 AND 16, WITH LARGE ATTENDANCE 


Builders’ Exchanges of Michigan took place 

in the city of Lansing on November 15 and 
16, the sessions being held in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at the State Capitol. There were in at- 
tendance about 150 delegates from the various sec- 
tions of the State, notably from Grand Rapids, 
Muskegon, Flint, Saginaw, Jackson, Kalamazoo, 
Detroit and Lansing. A few others from Marshall 
and other points scattered throughout the State 
were also present. 

The convention was called to order at 2 o’clock 
on the afternoon of November 15 by President 
Wilcox, introducing Hon. J. C. Reutter, the Mayor 
of Lansing, who gave a very cordial address of 
welcome to the visiting delegates. The machinery 
of the convention thus being set in motion, it con- 
tinued on routine business, reports of officers, etc., 
etc., during the afternoon, adjourning at 5.15. 


Ts fourth annual convention of the Associated 


THE BANQUET 


A banquet served in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building by the ladies of the Presbyterian Church 
of Lansing was tendered the delegates at 6.30 
o’clock of that evening, and proved to be a most 
enjoyable affair from all angles. The meal was 
attractively served, and, consisting of home cooking, 
was exceptionally enjoyed. Music by a local orches- 
tra and by a large choir of well-drilled boy voices 
from the Industrial Home for Boys was a most 
pleasing feature, and called for repeated encores. 
The boys sang with gusto, and their voices blended 
beautifully. Other entertainment was furnished, 
and a list of speakers was called upon, who enter- 
tained very agreeably. 

Following the banquet, a general bowling tourna- 
ment was engaged in at the Lansing Alleys, a more 
of a get-together spirit than in any sense of pro- 
fessionalism in this particular sport. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


The morning session of Thursday, November 
16, was called to order at 9 o’clock, and was prob- 
ably the most interesting session of the entire 
convention. A very illuminating talk was given by 
Joseph G. Haufman, secretary of the Michigan 
Manufacturers’ Association, along lines of “Laws 
Inimical to Building Interests,” which from all ap- 
pearances at this time would be introduced at the 
coming session of the Legislature. This included 
changes to the present Workman’s Compensation 
Law, as well as other matters of extreme importance 
to the building trades. Frank G. Campau, attorney 
Yor the Builders’ Exchange of Grand Rapids, also 
added very materially to the information, as did 
Robert K. Orr, assistant secretary of the State 


Association, who was formerly the manager of the 
Industrial Department of the Accident Fund of the 
Insurance Department of the State of Michigan. 
Much discussion was had on the subject presented, 
and the entire forenoon was consumed in this 
particular. 

A number of visiting architects, consisting of 
the president and members of the legislative com- 
mittee of the Michigan Society of Architects, were 
present at the sessions and joined in the discus- 
sions. A most friendly feeling was shown to exist 
between the architects and contractors. 

The result of this discussion was tha tthe presi- 
dent was instructed to appoint a permanent legis- 
lative committee to unite and work with legisla- 
tive committees of other associations in a com- 
bined effort to watch carefully all laws inimical to 
the building trades and introduce others which they 
thought might be of some value. 

A committee was also appointed to make the 
necessary recommendations for assessments and 
the manner in which money might be raised to 
pay any expenses in this connection. This com- 
mittee recommended that the per capita tax for the 
ensuing year be fifty cents per member, that the 
Executive Board should be authorized to make any 
other assessments they thought necessary in order 
to cover any expenses in connection with the legis- 
lative matters which they regarded important. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The meeting adjourned at 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon, after electing the following officers: 


PYRCIOCTR4 & xce 1k Geo. B. Schroeder, Grand Rapids 
First Vice-President....... C. O. Wheeler, Detroit 
Second Vice-President..... Fred C. Trier, Saginaw 


Secretary and Treasurer..Chas. A. Bowen, Detroit 


The latter appointed for his assistant for another 
year Robert K. Orr of Lansing. 

Flint was selected as the next place at which the 
convention would be held, the date for same, how- 
ever, being left in the hands of the Executive Com- 
mittee, as is the usual practice. 


A NEW THIRTY-STORY LOFT BUILDING 


Among the plans filed with the Bureau of Build- 
ings for the Borough of Manhattan in anticipation 
of the passage of the zoning ordinance in July last 
were those for a thirty-story hotel. This project, 
however, has just been replaced by plans for a 
thirty-story loft building to cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $800,000 and which will occupy the plot at 
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the southwest corner of Broadway and Forty-eighth 
Street, New York City. The plans for this im- 
provement which were filed Oct. 13 were prepared 
by Architect E. D. Litchfield. 

According to the architect’s design the structure 
will have twin-towers each about 50 ft. in area 
which will make it the tallest building of its char- 
acter in this country if not in the world and sharing 
this distinction with a similar structure erected a 
few years ago in West Fortieth Street. The main 
feature of the new building will be its exceptional 
lighting facilities, protected for all time above the 
fourteenth story by the new ordinance which limits 
the height of buildings to that level in that par- 
ticular section of the city. 

The southerly line of the site of the new building 
extends for a distance of 140 ft. along the line of 
the Strand Theatre property, this low structure in- 
creasing the lighting facilities of the proposed 
building which has been planned for immediate con- 
struction on the assumption that the opening of the 
Seventh Avenue and Broadway subways will soon 
make this one of the important trade centers of 
the city. 


OCTOBER TENEMENT HOUSE CONSTRUC- 
TION IN NEW JERSEY 
The following compilation shows the amount of 


tenement house construction in New Jersey in Oc- 
tober, compared with the same month a year ago: 
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Atlantic (City wreceere mtorr Bo; 0008 a toe Noite 
Bayonne &.,.o2 viata oe ee eee 6,000 $15,000 
Bellevilley 7. .cceao he eee ee BOO Osa, ts OF lavas a ate 
Bloomfield? eee ie eke eee eats 3,000 
Cliffside {Park (9:0: Aige.e eee ee as 3,000 
Hast Orange! ii. kee ee ie 78,000 5,000 
WMlizabeth) cache sie ederim rere ote (OUI NS eager 
Garfield tos ta eee ome 5,000 8,000 
Harrison 5005 saree eee Bs O00 5 cise mrete A). cite 
Hoboken. 22. ran tes coe een 16,000 >> F Weeaeats 
Irvin gtone cen .cc eo e eee 10,000 31,000 
J OTsey: Citys ois0 5 cuca te ee 108,000 115,000 
GAL Y hoe slave chenvda a cle arene oP rane ene 16,000 11,00 
N@warlkk: +.i%scin hele se nislerstite neice 109,000 231,000 
North Bergen 1. 2: sec eee 6,00 
Passaic. Si. ou eee ee 4,000 14,000 
Patersome.3 2 )oei ees dere 4 aka ere 7,000 5,00 
TownlofsUniongencsesc cee 26; 00,0 es Si alan Cae te ones 
Weehawken sien decks oon meee rerio moet oeree 110,000 
‘West: Hoboken iste. 6 ota ote meee 24,000 
Wostu New | YorKo nc eee toe oe 80,000 11,000 
W oodcliffie: 2a. i ae ol ctesick, aitis a eteciei sea omens 14,000 
OTE Ses e.k carey aioe re Netans rete ath Be eeren $522,000 $606,000 
Alterations ons soni. ea oe © Oates 25,900 23,600 
$496,100 $582,400 


The noticeable features are the heavy falling off 
in operations in Newark and Weehawken. 


ROOFINGS AND THEIR MARKET IN LIBYA 


Until a comparatively recent date there was no 
market for ready roofings in Libya, North Africa, 
but Italian influence has now changed this condi- 
tion; new types of roofs have been introduced, and 
a gradual increase is likely in the utilization of such 
products; but to make the demand important great 
changes must take place in the habits and purchas- 
ing power of the native masses. Of the 1,050,000 
inhabitants in Libya, 95 per cent are Arabs, and a 
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large proportion of these are nomadic. Natives 
who live in the oases have fixed habitations, simple 
dwellings of stone, sun-dried bricks, or packed 
earth, with roofs fashioned from datewood rafters 
overlaid with palm leaves and straw, the whole be- 
ing covered with a coating of lime plaster. In coast 
towns, structures are either of stone or brick, with 
division walls or like material. 

All roofs in this last class of buildings were for- 
merly flat, and covered with lime concrete. With 
the arrival of the Italian forces in 1911, the need 
for military accommodations caused great building 
activity. Temporary structures were erected of 
wood, roofed with Eternit, corrugated iron, pariod, 
or rubberoid. Later, similar quarters were built at 
interior points and knockdown houses of German 
origin were introduced. In buildings of a more 
permanent character, reinforced concrete, concrete 
blocks, bricks, and Eternit have been used. 

It is estimated that in 1912 imports of roofing 
materials totaled not less than $50,000, and in 1913 
about $40,000, fully 75 per cent being “Eternit,” an 
artificial stone said to be composed of asbestos, other 
mineral substances and chalk, fixed and hardened 
with acids. American participation in 1912 amount- 
ed to $2,000, and in 1913 to $4,100. At present there 
is.a lull in building operations, and the future de- 
mand is uncertain. The demand for building pa- 
pers other than roofing is limited. 


ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 


According to the circular of information just is- 
sued, the thirty-second annual exhibition of the Ar- 
chitectural League of New York will be held in 
the building of the American Fine Arts Society, 
215 West Fifty-seventh Street, from Feb. 4 to Feb. 
24 inclusive, 1917. The exhibition will consist, as 
has its predecessors, of drawings and models of 
proposed or executed work in structural, decorative 
and landscape architecture; sketches and finished 
examples of decorative painting; sketches, models 
and finished examples of decorative and monumental 
sculpture. Competitions to be held under the au- 
spices of the Architectural League, include one for 
the Henry O. Avery prize for sculpture, the sub- 
ject being a triumphal arch commemorating the 
Renaissance of Peace. It is designed to be located 
in a public square of a large city formed at the in- 
tersection of wide avenues. There is also to be a 
competition for a special prize of $300 for the best 
design submitted by an architect, sculptor and mural 
painter in collaboration. The Avery prize will be 
awarded on the sculptural element and the award of 
the collaborative prize will not render the work of 
the collaborating sculptor ineligible therefor. 


According to the annual report of Municipal 
Architect Snowden Ashford, there has been an in- 
crease since 1898 of 60 per cent per cubic foot in 
the cost of buildings erected in the District of 
Columbia. He predicts a further increase during 
the next year. 
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CURRENT NEWS OF BUILDERS’ EXCHANGES 


NEW QUARTERS OF CLEVELAND EXCHANGE 
—A BUILDING EXHIBIT FOR ATLANTA, GA. 


Cleveland Exchange Has a Housewarming Party 


EVERAL hundred members of the Builders’ Ex- 

change in Cleveland attended a house-warming 

party in the new quarters on the third floor of 

the Rose Building, Wednesday evening, Oct. 25. 
The exchange has recently fitted up what is considered 
to be one of the best headquarters for builders in the 
United States, comprising about 16,000 square feet of 
space. The floor has been divided into compartments 
for exhibits and offices occupied by members of the 
organization. Upward of $18,000 have been expended 
in the improvements. 

The quarters comprise a large main floor, which is 
connected with an additional section through an arcade 
of exhibits. The architectural plan was prepared by 
Messrs. Hubbell & Benes, architects, and many artistic 
features have been introduced, making the exchange 
very attractive. Some of the exhibits are costly, rep- 
resenting the most modern ideas in presenting possi- 
bilities of materials and appliances. Other features of 
the new exchange are a “lounge” for members, a large 
committee room, plan rooms, coat room, and assembly 
hall capable of seating upward of 200 persons. 

At the house-warming party the wives and families 
of members were included. An orchestra provided 
music during the evening, and there were several vocal 
numbers, including solos by F. J. Dresser, a member of 
the Board of Directors. Addresses were made by Presi- 
dent Klumph and other speakers. Following this part 
of the program dancing was enjoyed in the assembly 
hall. Refreshments were served, and altogether a most 
enjoyable evening was afforded under the direction of 
the entertainment committee of the exchange. 


Weekly Meetings of Grand Rapids Builders’ and 
Traders’ Exchange 


The regular weekly meetings of the Builders’ and 
Traders’ Exchange of Grand Rapids, Mich., started on 
Nov. 22. In announcing the resumption of these en- 
joyable affairs, Secretary A. H. Shank said: “We will 
have four noon meetings and the fifth will be in the 
nature of a banquet, to be held at 6:30 p. m. in some 
one of our hotels. At this fifth meeting reports of all 
committees will be heard and such other business as will 
be necessary will come before the membership. We will, 
of course, have a good speaker at this meeting for the 
members’ entertainment.” 


Activities of the Pittsburgh Builders’ Exchange 


At a recent noonday luncheon of the Builders’ Ex- 
change of Pittsburgh, Pa., a movement was started 
looking to securing for the city the 1918 convention of 
the National Association of Builders’ Exchanges. A 
club has been organized in Pittsburgh to attend the 1917 
convention to be held next February in Atlanta, Ga., 
‘and the idea is to secure a large number of recruits to 
go to Atlanta and boom Pittsburgh. Incidentally 
Robert K. Cochrane of Pittsburgh is a candidate for 
the presidency of the national organization, and a rous- 
ing campaign for him is under way. 

President S. P. Trible has appointed a committee to 
assist the entertainment committee, also a paper pub- 
lishing committee and a nominating committee. 


Permanent Building Exhibit for Atlanta 


Members of the Builders’ Exchange of Atlanta, Ga., 
have decided that that city must stand among the pro- 
gressive communities housing permanent building ex- 
hibits. While the plan is still more or less embryonic, 
a committee has been appointed by President C. W. 
Bernhardt to investigate the various angles of the 
undertaking. This committee is composed of C. G. 
Bradt, Fair Dodd, T. T. Flagler, J. M. Clayton, R. M. 
Walker, Edgar Alexander, D. A. Farrell, L. T. Whit- 
field and A. A. Craig. 


Luncheons of Philadelphia Builders’ Exchange 


The weekly luncheons of the Builders’ Exchange of 
Philadelphia, Pa., are one of the enjoyable features 
instituted by that organization, and many interesting 
hours are spent in listening to the talks made by vari- 
ous guests. Among those who have recently helped to 
entertain the members by interesting remarks are 
Major Hollenback, third vice-president of the exchange, 
who, on Oct. 12, gave an enjoyable talk on “The Life 
of a Soldier,” in which he spoke of his experiences for 
three months on the Mexican border. On Oct. 19 E. J. 
Cattell addressed the organization, and on Oct. 26 
Michael Francis Doyle, one of the counsel for the late 
Sir Roger Casement, delivered a talk upon present day 
conditions in England. On Nov. 2 Thomas A. Daly 
addressed the exchange. 


SOUTHWESTERN CONCRETE SHOW 


Arrangements are being made for holding the 
first annual convention of the Southwestern Con- 
crete Association in Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 19 to 
24 inclusive, 1917. There will also be held in con- 
nection with the convention, a concrete show of 
which Charles A. Stevenson of 1413 West Tenth 
Street, Kansas City, Mo., is the chairman. We un- 
derstand that it is the expectation of the manage- 
ment to go into the convention with at least a mem- 
bership of five hundred. 


BIRMINGHAM MODIFIES ITS ANTI- 
SHINGLE LAW 


Some time ago the city of Birmingham, Ala., 
adopted a drastic anti-shingle ordinance which time 
has demonstrated to be a failure, and it has recently 
been annulled. A new ordinance which has been 
passed forbids the use of wooden shingles in the 
restricted business districts, but very materially 
modifies the regulations against the use of shingles 
in the residential districts. 


It is estimated that there are 63,590 brick and 
26,576 frame buildings in the District of Columbia. 
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BRIEF REVIEW OF THE BUILDING SITUATION 


BUILDING OPERATIONS FOR OCTOBER SHOW 
23.6 PER CENT INCREASE OVER OCTOBER, 1915 


HE activity in the building industry as contrasted 
with the current period a year ago continues 
to make progress and reports from 121 cities of 
the country show a gain in the estimated cost of 
new construction work in October of 23.59 per cent, as 


compared with the same month last year. 


The figures 


available show that all sections of the country are re- 
flecting the improved conditions, but it is particularly 
noticeable in the extreme Western section and on the 


Pacific Coast. 


There are forty-seven Eastern cities reporting which 
show a gain of 24.95 per cent over October last year, 
this being due in large measure to the greater amount 
of new construction work planned in Hartford, New 
Bedford, New Haven, the Borough of Manhattan in 
Greater New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Reading, 


Rochester, Schenectady and Worcester. 


The accom- 


panying table affords an idea of the situation in the 


Eastern section of the country. 


GITIES OF HASTERN STATES 
4 


| October, 
1916 
AMT eNitO WM gohecstel ee cis Senos aero ce $128,535 
ATCOON SA! eis cil ee Lee eeeaehel io eomre 96,869 
Atlantic: City ee. lee Beer nee eee 127,120 
Bayonne) | nthe A event ete: Bees 87,645 
Belleville, Nevin cats erences 26,190 
Binghamton Pielaiys sncctses peck | eee Pere 130,928 
BOStOny  SAiwiah iein eats ate leben t ede 2,357,338 
WBVIdEeSPOLt.. ors wacks ge jsnsen < oe anu eke 572,463 
Brockton: seas ee eno eae eareiae 80,925 
Boftalow, 2c ee eo viartes oe cer eens 972,000 
Hast Orange oh Wee ee yt s eae ie ees 177,544 
WLizabeth scale Cake dene eee a 159,226 
iN yee PG ses fon microsatrenoter aiid oig 348,242 
Harrisburg) atclaadeime tess >t wees cae 140,526 
PHartlondsona cs ecco ot ta ola eect. 1,171,569 
PHaverhilly vth\. GS 6 Sie Wha ecc tenet 136,650 
EROLY-O]KO: go Lsweh sciateae Dies erste eaelanea ties es 109,190 
TA WT CICO.. ie, cyehatvetshatore crete a eh cneietare 194,375 
Manchester hy. sia tpaciut atetch etait er ereee 194,989 
Newark: | Se Ac ane Satie eine eater 663,790 
INiew eBed Lordian ee cco trueler terete 407,312 
Néw, (Britain. acne feneinvae eee 276,825 
INOW b ELARV.GI) tres eee euemenciarere ete) seetens 642,605 
New York: 
Mraniattanrny ie eters ienece, cere terk eae 6,009,800 
LS3 gob. MME NAR rarer hs GG. yt mines aon 925,450 
Brookiyiiimac iets Vater e eee ete eels 2,518,950 
Queens eee nee wikeleleiiae eke ue Ieee 1,672,525 
EREGIUIVIOMIG Ms uae oh vie. caeeceskeeera tater i smres 416,155 
PASSAIC Wi hepaee hist ly teesneain puch sna orate 219,545 
Paterson © 22h 5'. Sys saree oe aia etehnae tee 200,684 
Philadelphia 4,055,045 
Pittsburgh , : 
POTEIANG! Wiveedeh-ore 
QUINCY caroaeisenen ele ue 
RREAAINE™ snuske amiletre ¢ 
RIOGHESECT leet ick clanene 
Schenectady 
South Orange 
SeraritOmis. yo beets ake She ue vo sens) oteys = sasuceale 
Sprinetields) Meisner tte erie 
Syracuse! slots a ee tiesktsuehe enchens sia 
TT rentOn iy seek oer eh eras may erat alae saute 
MON MERCIA oO ticcke ndtpin to.0-b ofits bBo ceo 
[Opake: Werresoie ss Sonn per Co me oe Oa 
Wilkes-Barre 
PWiOONSOCKEE My tie eles ramenenetone encaey erence 
WiGrcester), phisvine azhie bets tere onort leg heyarey ope 


October, 
1915 


$154,725 


From the middle section of the country we have re- 
ports from thirty-four cities of which twenty-three 
show increases over October last year with a resultant 
gain of 17.63 per cent. Noticeable increases are found 
in Cleveland, Columbus, Des Moines, Detroit and Mil- 
waukee, while decreases are noticeable in Akron, Chi- 


cago, Kansas City and Minneapolis. 


Crries IN MIppDLE STATES 


October, 
1916 

IPOD eo bok citer cere SE a et eae antes $1,077,088 
Canton slate -< tee era « Grcreras ste st ekete eure 322,685 
CedarsRapidsiecccuaw <\ciha stereos cocieair ce 267,000 
CHICALO Pe eticites isles .cheresde eesieaet ikea 11,408,300 
BIT CUM ED oe ive ciisia eh onsemtne ei emotes eelene 823,880 
Gleweland wre aaeas Mace oe eet eae 5,262,355 


October, 
1915 


$1,215,045 
173,600 
116,000 
12,479,250 
865.575 
3,097,501 


CITIES IN MIDDLE StatEs—Continued 


Columbus) iF sees eee eta eee eine 575,630 390,685 
Dawenportesctas daeeit ta cer na oree dna 121,590 67,255 
IDES \Moinies Nyt tc enh eect ee etree 345,130 211,701 
DOtroltin.: WOR as. le Seed he ee are 5,755,540 2,611,400 
DUDUGUCIR ae Bas ido eda ceaee en hoe iene 47,275 9,365 
Duluth ies coe eee ee ee ae ee 225,916 217,240 
Hasta Sti) DOuUIStiet si aston eee 112,500 76,508 
Ushio; AMMO BAK NG Cicikis ciawio.t Ab Oo his do 4550 302,500 259,800 
Grande Rapids wy ticestenier ont ater eit 174,270 178,576 
Wanlsas P City lca ti sred irene taeterens 42,890 65,894 
Kansas) City mvlo)y anion aspe tae ne ekemeliate 1,093,521 1,512,013 
LW beleloi bal vee Ais Rte So dda me cha dloiceo. 69,575 103,010 
IMEELWiaIE OO) Uieycieiate let etre pele eset tale nea 1,639,587 637,936 
Minineapolisiiyvc. ae cite neki are ree 1,454,675 2,338,055 
Op sTEN ET Chord Sitios Bier Lome Sr ilo 0 Bnvh Sti s 360,225 
POOLIGNS o aia teresa vhs & Genesee ana 109,700 
St. Joseph 61,818 
Sti Liguis RAR sis hil pene oie ee 1,214,618 
St. Pal oie. af eitemte eta an eaeheee 739,308 
Sioux City Peau = nce sderaeae tented 163,200 147,950 
South Bend ya ieie 20 etl eiateletel ica 116,535 38,235 
Spring held yy Wrest ways mene 81,265 162,335 
SUPeSr i OM eviews, seeds hee EEO eee 377,226 43,072 
Terres Havite ia. 2 sae 6 alien meee 173,999 37,268 
TOlEdO =.eaieieaie: « oe cetep ected caere romance 774,544 815,552 
DODO AUG ir anAeteys err clet Weta eteiceete ore 37,576 55,159 
Wichita, ha dus cates o sigieacee tea nacunieneeresions 86,975 41,440 
YOUR ES COW! Mahe ase lors ct ee eee me 382,480 341,685 


Taking now the Southern tier of States, reports from 
twenty-four cities show a gain of 18.83 per cent, due 
in large measure to the increased activity in Baltimore, 
Fort Worth, Jacksonville, Memphis, Nashville, New Or- 


leans, Richmond, Savannah, Shereveport, and Wil- 
ming‘ton. CITIES IN SOUTHERN STATES : 
October, October, 
1916 1915 
Atlanta,” 2). ctevsve ses \+ eros atelisets Pena eiane $311,107 $252,251 
Baltimore) sae.aieies! cose, ade eee eon 680,000 629,138 
Birmingham 148,733 136,747 
Charlotte eam...) ..ihehere 66,600 277,820 
Chattanooga 55,403 90,440 
Dallas, Texas sts cssac tener iene ee xe 181,226 243,887 
BL) Paso! SENS ste-sakersls herent epebemrnels 291,965 215,585 
Fort Worth 224,647 91,192 
Jacksonville 111,985 50,260 
Huntin Stam ea oie cus cee eee eke 132,170 74,040 
Louisville wien nna coe ce eee eee here 321,510 271,640 
Memphis Sucre oye: ciate ne pee dnee eee tenons 320,560 165,005 
Montgomery. pis: 2 sisiten cies terete ee 30,845 23,747 
Nashville dae ecnmins Saas ee eine eae 530,733 181,738 
New "Orleans Salen + sce siete iensne sane 121,402 65,590 
Norfolk) eV a05 aceteiece 5 seal renee eter 145,299 120,288 
Oklahoma, (Sit yee... Sie eee eee mene 293,094 424,945 
Richmonck Waele wale we = Syatens kemgetecenemess 397,745 181,208 
Sa valores ico tracsrecccaeie ckotsnene men emetic 373,065 Bd, Ou 
Shreveporth cage oscns Ois ciel ene 194,284 15,124 
ine Banger Wi oiinel See RAieceriy rerorhloe tne co as 712,523 158,210 
Wi2GO; COR paca aa cute aslaetareees meteeu ens 69,010 98,625 
"W ashine torr ten caus eee meee melts 1,099,744 1,344,999 
Wilminetoniieey. sues enerstede aetheene inate 204,070 130,352 


The greatest gain of all is found in connection with 
the sixteen Western cities reporting. Here the increase 
over October, last year, is 60.77 per cent. Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Stockton and Denver report an unusual amount 
of new construction work being planned. 


CITIES IN EXTREME WESTERN STATES 


October, October, 
1916 1915 

Berkeéley; A Calis... se xianurentet tenets $179,250 $126,150 
ColoradovSDrnes, oc passerines 15,544 32,162. 
Denver. walters ss a cloner cetomenarg cen. 277,350 192,450 
Los VANSeles yes. « ai tegeatetcsieyets: ersten 1,408,738 787,389 
Oakland. Sac Sree.-« sccterce pilot eippanenel crete 441,690 467,339 
Pasadenawy Preps: ii able lenaeteresetetole ee ids Lok 205,955 
Portland sen crscteee. + Hes cuatenel epeeomater tonalite 695,945 210,595 
Sacrameéentoiwree .. 2c ete ict aoa cate 120,160 99,277 
Salt. dake Gitys. |. . Qeveerceasia > creme veers 260,435 167,655 
SaneDiée oi tame }. ears peuple een et. 148,814 120,385 
San PTanciscoy :ii2.h. oa. cesar eiersisle te 1,010,464 1,236,249 
Sans José ).. OU ae. 2 5 < wie eae eet eters 373,120 72,003 
Soattley vr aes «wren cho eens tere orenese. ene 1,894,305 550,765 
SpokanGma tome: © ciserereeetei cerns ate 122,702 162,023 
Stocktomestesee. . seise ace oe Roeder * 459,191 186,687 


TAiCOma wands sn cudiey cea Minte ot. baa 96,427 70,205 


Work has been commenced upon a steel skeleton 
frame theater, store and studio building in Los 
Angeles, Cal., which will be twelve stories in height 
and the theater auditorium will seat 3000 people. 


Builders’ Appliances and Equipment 


Some Things of Special Interest to Those Having to 
do with the Various Branches of the Building Business 


New Method of Making “Classik” Steel Ceilings. 


It is a well-known fact that manufacturing methods 
in all lines are constantly changing to the end that the 


Fig. 1—New Method of Making 
Steel Ceilings 


“Classik” 


greatest degree of efficiency may be secured. For years 
the majority of steel ceilings were made by the drop- 
hammer method of stamping the steel sheets. This 
method, however, has been dispensed with in the case 
of the Berger Manufacturing Company, Canton, Ohio, 
and its “Classik” steel ceilings are now stamped on a 
new, original and specially designed draw press under 
900 tons pressure. This enormous pressure, it is 
claimed, assures absolute uniformity in depth, detail 
and size, each plate being pressed separately and is an 
exact counterpart of the others. Skilled artisans are 
continually originating new and distinctive designs in 
clay and from these are made the dies from which the 
steel ceilings are reproduced. The “Classik” line com- 
prises hundreds of attractive patterns, each designed 
to harmonize with a particular type of architecture. 
One of these is illustrated in Fig. 1. Another distinc- 
tive feature of “Classik” ceilings is the improved bead 
and button construction which closes the joint tightly 
without tamping and calking. This construction is such 
that after a ceiling is erected, it is said to have the 
appearance of a single steel sheet. The company has 
issued a handsome catalog illustrating and describing 
the “Classik” steel ceilings and a copy will be sent to 
any interested reader who may make application for it. 


Philadelphia Office of Standard Scale & Supply Co. 


The Standard Scale & Supply Co. has moved its 
Philadelphia office, warerooms and Service Department 
from 835 South Fourth Street, to 523 Arch Street, the 
building having a depth of nearly 300 ft., extending 
through to 518 Cherry Street. These larger quarters 
are necessary to take care of the various departments 
and stock of Concete Mixers, Hoisting Outfits, Power 
Pumps, Gasoline and Oil Engines, Scales and Trucks, 


as well as Repair Parts for Engines, Hoists, Mixers, 
Etc., which are carried at all branches of this company 
in connection with a special Service Department oper- 
ated to give the advantage of quick service and repairs 
in case of adjustments or breakdowns. 


Peerless Molds for Concrete Silos 


The rapid increase in silo construction throughout 
the country renders more than ordinarily interesting the 
Peerless molds for monolithic concrete silos and the line 
of straight wall molds made by the Enterprise Con- 
crete Machinery Co., 532 First National Bank Building, 
Chicago, Ill. The silo equipment is made in 5, 6 and 
744-ft. heights, the size used governing the daily ca- 
pacity. In Fig. 2 is shown the “forms” when set up, 
the 6-ft. mold being made in two 3-ft. sections and the 
5-ft. mold consisting of two sections of the 7144-ft. mold, 
each of which is 2% ft. high. It will be seen that the 
design provides for a chute, with continuous doorway 
and steel doors, of which the company claims to be the 
originator. The equipment comprises a mold with 
chute sections, door jamb forms, a form for roof cornice, 
combination derrick and scaffold with four jacks for 
raising derrick-scaffold and outer sections of mold; an 
adjustable, pivoted cement hoist, two drop-bottom buck- 
ets, two raising hooks, two drop ladder hooks, a com- 
plete set of clamps, spacers, collapsing plugs and lock 
or wedge fastenings. In the Peerless system no center- 
mast is required, as formerly, which has been discarded 
for the simple, less complicated and more efficient truss 
scaffold and derrick combination that is carried right 


Fig. 2—Peerless Molds for Concrete Silos 


along with the mold as it works upward. Four small 
jacks, with a man at each jack, are sufficient to quickly 
and easily raise the derrick-scaffold to receive the ring 
of mold ready to be raiséd, and the same procedure lifts 
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the section of mold, as shown in the.accompanying illus- 
tration. Whether using a two or three-section mold, 
the operation is the same. The lowest ring of the mold 
is always brought to the top and one ring filled at a 
time, reinforcement and ladder iron being installed at 
the same time. ‘The company uses and recommends tri- 
angular mesh reinforcing, made from cold-drawn steel 
wire, which is furnished in rolls of 150, 200 and 300-ft. 
lengths and suitable widths. The molds are made up of 
black stock, unless otherwise ordered. 


New Stanley Garage Door Hinge. 


A hinge provided with weather-tight ball bearing 
washers fitted between its hinge joints and especially 
designed for heavy garage doors has just been placed 
upon the market by the Stanley Works, New Britain, 


Fig. 3—General View of the Hinge 


Conn., as an addition to its line of garage hardware. 
This new hinge swings the door completely clear of its 
opening and therefore is particularly adaptable to 
garages with narrow entrances. The strap is 24 in. 
long and is provided with ornamental corrugation, 
which adds to its strength and general appearance. 
The hinge is easily applied, as mortising is unneces- 
sary. Two of the screw holes in the pad are exposed 
on the outside and three screw holes are covered by the 
long leaf, so that when the door is closed the hinge 
may not be removed. In order to use this hinge the 
casing should be flush with the face of the door. In 
Fig. 3 is shown the general appearance of the hinge 
itself, while Fig. 4 represents a horizontal section 
through the door and frame at the point where the 


Fig. 4—Horizontal Section Through Door 
and Frame at the Point Where 
the Hinge is Applied 


hinge is applied, and by means of the dotted lines 
shows how the door is carried away from the opening, 
leaving the entire entrance unobstructed. This new 
garage hinge is made in dead black japan, plain japan, 
Stanley sherardized, or in dead black japan over Stan- 
ley sherardized. : 
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The company has recent!y issued a catalog in which 
this new hinge is illustrated and described and a.copy 
of it will be sent to any builder who may make applica- 
tion for it. The hinge is packed one pair in a box with 
2-in. No. 20 wood screws. The hinge, however, is made 
with combination holes for either screws or bolts and 
whenever specified, % x 3 3%-in. carriage bolts for the 
strap and 2-in. No. 20 wood screws or % x 2-in. lag 
screws for the pad will be furnished. 


Patent Granted for Surface Sealed Beaver Board. 


Builders throughout the country will be interested in 
learning that Beaver Board Companies, Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been granted a patent covering the method by 
which Beaver board is surface sealed and sized to 
render it moisture-proof. The point is made that the 
surface sealing of Beaver board not only protects the 
front surface but gives a double coating on the back, 
which is a vital point every wall-board user should 
consider. All wall board is painted on the front and 
receives at least that much protection on that side. It 
is the back, however, where occur most of the moisture 
and temperature changes, and Beaver board, as a result 
of this patented treatment, is equally protected on both 
the front and back after painting. The patent in ques- 
tion grants Beaver board the exclusive right to be pro- 
tected by this surface scaling and sizing treatment. A 
letter sent out by the company and of the folder type 
carries a photo-reproduction of the patent specification 
in question and there are also shown tests which demon- 
strate how completely this patented surface sealing 
makes Beaver board moisture-proof. 


Asbestos Roofing and Shingles. 


The question of fire resisting materials as roof cov- 
erings is always an interesting one, and the two new 
catalogs which have been prepared by the H. W. Johns- 
Manville Co., 296 Madison Ave., New York City, N. Y., 
contain information likely to command the attention 
of builders, architects, engineers, etc., the country 
over. One, entitled “J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles,” 
was prepared for the attention of the architect and 
the home owner and contains numerous halftone illus- 
trations of residences, churches, garages, barns, etc., 
which have been covered with these shingles. Asbestos 
shingles are a combination of asbestos rock fibre and 
Portland cement compressed under hydraulic pressure, 
the claim being made that their rock-like base and 
tough, resilient strength make them unaffected by 
time, fire or the elements. The various sizes and 
shapes of shingles are illustrated, together with the 
manner of applying them, in the styles known as 
American, Hexagonal and Diagonal, all of which are 
fully described. Prices for the various shapes and 
sizes, their weight and other interesting information 
are also given. These shingles are furnished in vari- — 
ous colors. A page entitled “Handy Data on Roofs 
from Leading Authorities” contributes to make up an 
extremely interesting catalog. 

The other catalog is entitled “Johns-Manville Corru- 
gated Asbestos Roofing,” a large part of which is de- 
voted to illustrations of a few of the many large 
buildings, plants, etc., where this type of roofing is 
said to be giving “satisfaction under severe condi- 
tions.” Corrugated Asbestos Roofing is made of a 
perforated metal sheet, which acts as a reinforcing, 
to each side of which is applied plies of asbestos felts 
thoroughly impregnated with asphalt and cemented 
together by a combination of Trinidad Lake and other 
natural asphalts. The edges of the metal core are 
overlapped with the asbestos covering, and for fur- 
ther security the edges are bound with asphalt im- 
pregnated tape. This roofing is applied in the same 
manner as corrugated iron and can be laid directly 
on the purlins. It is said that no expensive cementing 


(Continued on page 78) 
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“1 Am the Neponset Man” 


They called me that at first to jolly me. 


‘They didn’t believe I had shingles 
that couldn’t crack, rot, rust or rattle 
loose. 


“But now the name Neponset is my 
capital. 


NEPONSET 


TWIN 


SHINGLES 


broke the ice for me. ‘That one job 
led to a second, and the two soon be- 
came four. And so my business grew. 


‘Every one of these red and gray 
roofs here in town is mine. And . 
many of the others, too, for I got 
a reputation as a roofer on account 
of my success with Neponset 
Shingles.”’ 


The same materials are used in 
Neponset Shingles as in the well- 
‘known Paroid Roofing, Neponset 
Wall Board, Neponset Waterproof 
Building Paper and Neponset Floor 
Covering are other well-known Ne- 
ponset products. 
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The first job where I used fe 
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Why Not Make Every 
Room Habitable? 


Almost every home builder economizes 
somewhere. Oftena room is left unfinished. 
In such a case you can give that extra bit of 
service that is so well appreciated. 


Recommend that it be finished with 


FPONSET 


WALL BOARD 


‘There are two finishes to choose from, and 
both are waterproofed to prevent warping. 


If you do not know Neponset Wall Board you can not 
know the possibilities that lie in this substitute for lath 
and plaster. Full information upon request. Write 
to-day. 


We want a carpenter in your town to be knownas the ‘‘Neponset 
Man.” Will you be the one? Send coupon today for particulars. 


BIRD & SON, (Established 1795) Dept. B, East Walpole, Mass. 


New York 


‘ Washington 
Chicago: 1434 Monadnock Bidg. 


Canadian Office and Plant: Hamilton, Ont. 


i | 1 
' BIRD & SON, Dept. B, East Walpole, Mass. te 
r “ Please send me full information about the Neponset Shingle and Neponset Wall Board. Also | Q i 
10 a copy of your book, “Repairing and Building.” This request, I understand, does not put me) Or 
1 A. under any obligation whatsover. ey 
1D ut 
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© Astor Court _ _ Every Bath a | 
* Apartments: KOHLER 


'’ New York City in this building 


% 


i 
i 
i 


Marc Hidlitz & Son, Chas, A, Pratt, 
Buiuding Contractors —wbrehitect 


Superior excellence and 
matchless beauty 


Because KOHLER enameled Bath Tubs, 
Lavatories and Sinks are notable for excel- 
lence of materials and workmanship, as well _ 
as for the beauty of the enamel and the hy- 
gienic designs, they are chosen for houses. 
apartments and hotels of the highest class. 


The “Viceroy” one-piece built-in bath 
well represents the general superiority of 


KOHLER WARE 


—Always of one quality—the highest 


Owing to manufacturing economies we are 
able to maintain reasonable prices on KOHLER 
WARE of all patterns. KOHLER Bath Tubs, Lav- 
atories and Sinks are made available for moderate 
priced buildings as well as for those demanding the 
most elegant equipment. 


Look for our quality guarantee, the name KOHLER 
permanently incorporated in faint blue in .ae enamel 
of every bath tub, lavatory and sink that we produce. 


Builders who wish to avoid the possibility of mak- 
ing mistakes in choosing enameled plumbing ware 
select KOHLER products, notable for their unvary- 
ing excellence and modern, hygienic patterns. 


Write for a free copy of our interesting book, 
“KOHLER OF KOHLER.”’ It tells you all about us. 


| “Its In the Kohler Enamel 
; 4 
KOHLER CO ' 
i, Founded 1873 ! " 
Kohler. Wis. USA. ; 
; Shipping Point: Sheboygan, Wis. ' 

BRANCHES i 
t Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta ia 
] Pittsburgh Detroit Chicago Indianapolis 

St.Paul ~— St. Louis Houston 


San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle London 


The Viceroy,” Plate V-12 
{Patent Applied For) 


KOHLER 


PERMANENT TRADE MARK 


EELS! LIE BOM YEE, 
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or special jointing are required. A valuable feature 
of the catalog is the number of details given of the 
various parts of a building and the proper method 
of applying asbestos roofing thereto. 


“Kno-Burn” Corner Angles 


Builders throughout the country are likely to be in- 
terested in the corner angle for preventing the crack- 
ing of plaster at the corners of rooms, which has been 
introduced to the trade by the North Western Ex- 
panded Metal Company, 904 Old Colony Building, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, and a general view of the application of 
which is presented in Fig. 00. There is nothing com- 
plicated in regard to these angles as they consist sim- 
ply of strips of “Kno-Burn” expanded metal lath cut 


Fig. 5—The “Kno-Burn’’ Corner Angles 


8 in. or 12 in. wide and which can be bent on the job 
to fit the corner. The usual practice is to tack one 
side of the sheet either 4 in. or 6 in. away from the 
corner, depending upon the width of the sheet, and then 
with a hammer or hatchet drive the sheet into the cor- 
ner and tack the opposite side. A good idea of the 
appearance of the corner after it is in place may be 
gained from Fig. 5 of the illustrations. The stock 
sizes of the corner angles are 3 x 8 in. and 4 x 4 in, 
each size being in 8 ft. lengths. 


New Offices and Laboratory of Sanford E. Thompson. 


Readers of the BUILDING AGE will be interested in 
learning that Sanford E. Thompson, the well-known 
consulting engineer and whose contributions on con- 
crete work appeared some time since in these columns, 
has opened new offices and laboratory in the Federal 
Street Building, Boston, Mass., these replacing both the 
Newton Highlands and the Milk Street offices. The 
laboratory equipment has been developed as a result of 
a great number of special cases requiring apparatus, 
as for example a concrete saw and a 125-ton compres- 
sion machine, not usually found in laboratories making 
only routine tests, which renders it possible to handle 
work of an original nature. It is interesting to state 
that association in a consulting capacity with large and 
important constructions in reinforced concrete and steel 
as well as many cases requiring particular advice and 
decisive reports on materials, methods, cost analysis 
and economical plant operation have peculiarly fitted 
the Thompson organization not only for original design 
and construction and tests but for investigations in- 


(Continued on page 80) 
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All Gordon-Van Tine Prices 
are GUARANTEED! 


In times of advancing markets, it pays builders to buy the 
materials for their houses at known, definite prices. 


All Gordon-Van Tine prices are guaranteed! They are printed 
in our catalog. And, regardless of local or national market con- 
ditions, we sell on catalog prices. 


Even though your local prices may have advanced, you can 
still buy at our printed prices—which, in many instances, are 
actually lower than you had to pay at home a year ago! 


The Gordon-Van Tine printed catalog is your price protection. 
It permits you to estimate on a job and deliver with your profits 
protected. 


And, Note This: Prices in Our Present Book 


of “Gordon-Van Tine Homes’’ are Based 
on Our Buying of Materials at Old Prices! 


We want to place a copy of “Gor- 
don-Van Tine Homes’—over 200 
tested and proven plans—in the 
hands of every contractor, carpenter 
and builder in America. We will 
send it to you FREE. Write for it 
today. Use the Coupon. 

This book shows Bungalows, 3 to 


Everything up to the high standards which have won 
us 10,000 regular customers among contractors, carpenters ¢ 


and builders. 


Write for this book! NOW! 


6 rooms; Colonial residences, selected 
from the best types of New England; 
one-story cottages, 3 to 6 rooms; 
story and a half cottages, 4 to 7 rooms 
two-story homes, 6 to 9 rooms, model 
farm homes, 5 to 10 rooms. We spe- 


cialize in prompt quantity deliveries ¥, 


—houses in large lots. My 
¢ 
¢ 


¢ 
¢ 
¢ 


¢ 
¢ 


° j 

¢ Gordon- 

¢ Van Tine 
Co. 

¢ 845 Federal 

¢ Street 

¢ Davenport, 
Iowa 


Ag 
Please send me FRED 
io the boots checked below: 


e Gordon-Van Tine 
¢ Home Plan Book 
? Building Material 


Gordon-Van Tine wf Catteni 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


845 Federal Street Davenport, lowa 
Established Half a Century! 4 


¢ 
we 1 am particularly interested in.......... 


¢ + 
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Are You the Stucco Contractor ? 


Stucco is a growing business that no contractor can afford to over- 
look. A stucco home gives beauty, durability, fire-resistance and com- 
fort at low first cost and almost no cost for painting and repairs. 


Stucco has a big present 
Get your share of it. 


We'll Help You 


We'll send you free our book containing 
stucco specifications, also our. Contractors’ 
Atlas, published every month, containing 
many valuable business-getting sugges- 
tions. Send the coupon for them today. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Co. 


30 Broad Street, New York 
Corn Exchange Bank Building, Chicago 


Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 


Minneapolis 
Des Moines Dayton 


an unlimited future. 


_ Bungalow, Drexel Hill, Pa. 
Designed and built by L. W. Goodman. 


Ss 


g K Grn 


ips 


AS" PORTLAND “O\ 


(ATLAS) 
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WY 


MENT. / 


The Atlas Portland Cement Co., 30 Broad Street, New York, or Corn Exchange Bank Building, Chicago. 


Send me your “‘Guide to Good Stucco,” together with Specifications—also the Contr 


LU New Stucco Homes L] Remodeling in Stucco 


INE eel ee OER cm ae Re Pain ee te Mo WE Eh deen! 6.2 Al 


(4 Stucco Garages (J Stucco’ Bungalows 


Address): ...2ivs « sa. dinette rel ie eae ee: oe ee Stee Aoi. aisha estlererete 


. 


volving complex problems. Associated with Mr. Thomp- 
son is William O. Lichtner, a well-known civil and 
mechanical engineer. 

New 


Type of Casement Window Stay. 


A new type of casement window stay has just been 
placed upon the market by the Monarch Metal Weather 
Strip Co., 4121 Forest Park Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 
The feature is that no hand adjustment is necessary, as 
the fixture is entirely automatic and the “Monarch” is 
said to hold the window in any position desired, with- 
out strain or rattle. The fixture is attached to the 
upper part of the window and is invisible when the 
window is closed. The construction consists of brass 
tubes fitted on the telescopic principle, sliding in or 
out as the window is opened or closed. The inner tube 
is provided with two “friction shoes,” fitted to and 
pressed against the walls of the outer tube by the ac- 
tion of an expanding member. This is said to hold the 
window securely at any angle and to eliminate all vibra- 
tion and noise. The stay is furnished in a polished 
brass finish and other finishes are supplied when de- 
sired. The new stay is illustrated and described in a 
booklet entitled “Entirely Different,” which can be had 
upon application to the address above. 


Ventilation of Farm Buildings. 


It is a well known fact that a sufficient supply of 
fresh air is essential to the welfare of live stock, for 
they cannot thrive if the barn in which they are housed 
is poorly ventilated. The stock which are in the pink 
of condition generally receive the cheapest gift the 
farmer can give them, and yet one which is as impor- 
tant as the best food, namely, fresh air. The old- 
style wooden monitor or cupola has many drawbacks, 
and efficiency is better promoted by a ventilator with 
more positive characteristics; that is, one which will 


create a uniform up-draft at all times, regardless of 
outside wind. pressure and weather conditions. The 
scientific arrangement of bands and curved metal 
Shapes of the Buckeye Cupola Ventilator is such as 
to cause, it is said, the slightest breeze to create a 
vacuum in the ventilator head, which makes a dis- 
tinct suction in the cupola and thus draws the foul 
air from the barn. A simple explanation of the scien- 
tific reasons as to why pure air is important and the 
relation between fresh air, health and efficiency is 
explained at length in a new booklet issued by the 
Thomas & Armstrong Company, London, Ohio, and en- 
titled, “The Proper Ventilation of Farm Buildings.” 
The parts and construction of the Buckeye Ventilator 
are herein illustrated and described, a full page draw- 
ing showing the cross-section of a barn with the venti- 
lator installed. There are also numerous illustrations 
of the ventilators in use and letters from satisfied 
users thereof, together with a handsome double page in 
colors showing a group of farm buildings equipped with 
Buckeye ventilators, and with the contented-looking 
cows occupying th eforeground of the picture. 


A New Sound-Absorbing Stone. 


Our readers will be interested in the official an- 
nouncement of the Johns-Manville Company, through 
C. M. Swann of its General Acoustical Department, 
that the company is now ready to furnish J-M Akous- 
tolith—a new sound absorbing stone. The progress of 
the science of acoustics, and the demand for a struc- 
tural material which should absorb sound have resulted 
in the production of this acoustical stone, which has a 
degree of absorption comparable with hair felt of equal 
thickness. This new production opens up great pos- 
sibilities to the architect and builder on account of its 
durability, lightness, beauty of texture and flexibility 


(Continued on page 82) 
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the other fellow. Then I learned 
about FLEX-A-TILE Slab Shingles, and 
the saving in labor, freight and nails they 
claimed. Tried them —and found it was 
true! A Slab of four FLEX-A-TILE Shin- 


BUILDING AGE ESE 


“Here’s what won me 


that roofing 
contract” 


T was a fat job—but I couldn’t 


figure out how to underbid 


gles could actually be laid in the same time as one ordinary shingle. They 
were self-spacing. They used only five nails instead of eight. I made a lower 


bid—and got the contract, thanks to 


FLEX-A-TILE 


Asphalt Slab Shingles 


The name FLEX-A-TILE stands for the best 
quality Asphalt Roofing produced—and that 
means the best of all roofings for durability, 
beauty and economy. FLEX-A-TILE Slab 
Shingles are a better buy for the client; cost 
less than a wood-shingle roof. They are a 
better choice for the contractor; save him 
time and money on the job, and stand asa 
lasting advertisement of his work. 


FLEX-A-TILE Shingles are made to endure, of 
thick wool felt, saturated in twice its weight of the 
highest-grade asphalt, coated with rubbery gilsonite 


and surfaced with crushed slate or granite, under 
tons of pressure. 


Three styles of FLEX-A-TILE Slabs are made, in 
either rich red or deep green, allowing of many 
beautiful and varied effects in laying. The colors, 
being the natural stone colors, only grow richer 
with age. 


Write for a Sample 
with prices and complete information on FLEX-A-TILE Slab, 
Roll or Individual Shingles. Mention your business and we 
may be able to furnish many helpful facts. Write today. 


Agencies open in some territories. Write for our offer. 


THE HEPPES COMPANY 


Dept. L-1011 Kilbourne Ave., 


FLEX-A-TILE Roll Shingles 


Utility Board 


Chicago 


No-Tar Asphalt Paint 


Other Guaranteed Heppes Products 


FLEX -A-TILE Diamond Point Slab, laid in American 
Diamond Style 


FLEX-A-TILE Style 4 Slab, laid in American Shingle Style 
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of application with a high degree of absorption for 
sound. It is supplied in a variety of stone colors, in 
buffs, browns and grays, and has a weight but one-third 
that of ordinary stone. 


Florida Business in “Carey” Products. 


The Florida business of the Philip Carey Co., 1020 
Wayne Avenue, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio, was taken 
over on Oct. 14 by the Cameron & Barkley Co., well 
and favorably known throughout the State, having 
been for some years established at Jacksonville and 
Tampa. The headquarters of the Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. are at Charleston, S. C., but the Florida opera- 
tions are conducted from the points named. The Jack- 
sonville branch of the Philip Carey Co. has heretofore 
done a large business under Manager H. L. Seymour, 
who will continue with headquarters in Jacksonville. 
The change has been made because of the superior in- 
ducements offered by combining organization and in- 
fluence with one of the best known institutions of the 
South. Every effort is to be made to continue and 
improve the excellent service heretofore offered the 
users of Carey materials. 


The “Standard” Snowguard 


Builders and house owners are likely to be interested 
in a new snow guard which has recently been placed on 
the market by William Cromley, Lewisburg, Pa., and 
a view of which is given in Fig. 6. It is known as the 
Standard Snowguard and is intended for use on either 
slate or shingle roofs. It is offered as a strong orna- 


readers 30:40). 4< should write 
to the Flintkote Manufacturing 
Company.43-7 27 so as to 


receive a copy of this valuable 
work.’’ THE NATIONAL BUILDER 


REX PRODUCTS 


—It is the most complete book of its kind 
ever published—I12 pages—over 180 illus- 
trations—a valuable book for the architect, 
builder or user to have for reference. 


Fig. 6—The Standard Snow Guard 


mental and durable snowguard, simple in its construc- 
tion and application. It consists of a strap 1 in. wide, 


—Complete information about all kinds of 3/16 in. thick and designed to run 8-in. up under the 


roofings (tin, slate, steel, tile, asbestos, slate or shingle. The outstanding feature is the spring 
prepared roofings, wood shingles, asphalt loop on the end of the guard which is peculiar to it. 
shingles) —full description of all our REX ]- fiche break s cipid eastd oF locas the eae ee 
GUARANTEED P RODUCTS. with which it is fastened to the roof. It will be noticed 


that the guard is completed with malleable iron castings 
which fit over the upturned end of the spring and is 


——The Coupon Brings It. held in place by a rivet. 


New Sheet Metal Plant 


Flintkote Manufacturing Company 
Galesburg Sheet Metal Works, Galesburg, IIl., has 


98 Pearl Street, Boston completed the erection of a new plant, 50 x 150 ft., of 
NeweVork Ohicara New Orleans brick and concrete construction. Increased capacity 
1104 Equitable Bldg. 651 PesplesGas Bldg. | Hennen Bldg. has been provided and plenty of light and ventilation 


assured by the installation of several large skylights, 


equipped with ventilators, and windows on three sides 

Catalog and Samples Free on Request of the building. The floor plan includes a drafting 
room and office at the front, with a driveway between, 

Name. 2.605 oy 2k yay area aerate Cae so that the truck can be driven directly into the shop, 
thus facilitating the loading and unloading of materials. 

Pade 688 0 os0saix 5:« Jy. esos Ural 0a es atte aa aoe ee An electric motor has been installed for power, and 


in the near future the company will add to its mechani- 
Da apap kh ack ss Fp ag PY O85 SR Re cal equipment. This concern manufactures _ sheet 
metal cornices, metal ceilings, skylights, finials, crest- 
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Ambler Asbestos Building Lumber Used for Interior Work in 
Washington Irving High School, New York City. 


Gymnasium, 


REAT fire disasters in schools, theaters, 
churches or factories dot the history of the 
past like red horrors. Don’t run the risk of any 
of the buildings you plan or erect being one of 
the number. Most of those fires originated in 
the interior of the buildings, starting from some trifling 
cause—a carelessly dropped match, an ‘“extinguished”’ 
cigarette or a worn insulation. Most of those fires could 


nie have been prevented or controlled if the interior work had 
Fireproof been constructed of 

Ceilings, — 

Walls, 

a Ambler Asbestos 
Wainscoting, 


Partitions, ildi L b 
Shafts, and Bul Ing um er 
Isolation of 

Electrical Nothing to Burn 


Apparatus. a : 
is For Ambler Asbestos Lumber cannot take fire or communicate fire 


under any conditions. It is made of Portland Cement, reinforced 
with Asbestos Fibre—two absolutely non-combustible materials. 
I It practically lasts forever without any attention whatever. 
Anything that can be made of lumber can be made of Ambler Asbestos Building 


Lumber. It can be sawed, drilled or screwed. The natural gray color is pleas- 3 
ing and permanent; painting as a preservative is unnecessary, but when pee 
desired it can be painted and grained, and takes a good finish. oe ae 
¢ % 
4 
: : Pg Keasbey & 
Let us send you our-booklets showing Ambler Asbestos Prod- ; Mattison Co. 
ucts in actual service. Samples, too, if you wish. They will bah ean 
solve your fireproof problems—for interior and exterior. d dope data iles acan 
Fa mail literature '‘cov- 
¢ ering the following 
¢ classes of your pro- 
Keasbey & Mattison Compan arenes: 
as Mi Pp y Ke (Place X on Desired Class) 
Ambler, Pa., U.S. A. 77% Roofing & Siding............ 
Ee ae ¢ Interior Lumber. .....66..0s-+ +0 
Manufacturers of Asbestos aed wate Met opie y Corrugated Sheathing, Pipe Fa Pine Gud Botled Govotiues vpaperhete’ ve 
¢ INGA EHD cuss le arated a wie chektiwile a0). ssa a eomin sieve 
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GLASS DOOR 


We take pleasure in calling your attention to the 
construction of our “No Warp” Sanitary Doors, as 
illustrated above. They are made in the best manner, 
having cores formed of thoroughly seasoned laminated 
Chestnut stiles and rails, cross-framed and doweled 
together, and covered with 1-8 inch face veneers, and 
WILL NOT WARP OR TWIST. 

We recommend them in all cases where sanitary 
doors are desired, and guarantee them for one year 
against defects due to the use of improper material 
or defective workmanship. 


fre Manufactured by 


HYDE-MURPHY COMPANY, Ridgway, Pa. 


New York Office, Pittsburgh Office, 
10 East 43d St. Liberty Bank Bldg. 


SEE 


tanle 
“Teale 


“EVERLASTING” Chisels 


STRONGEST—FASTEST—MOST DUR- 
ABLE CHISELS MANUFACTURED. 


Blade, Shank and Head One Piece of Steel. 


Exceptionally Well Made and Highly 
Finished. 


Made in all Standard Sizes. 
Special Circular Upon Request. 


STANLEY RuLE & LeveL Co. 
New Britain, Conn. U.S.A. 
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ings, etc., Martin and C. H. Lauerman conducting an 
enterprise that is growing, as is evidenced by the im-: 
provements recently completed. 


Wood Turning Lathes 


The subject of wood turning is one which is full of 
interest to the man who works in wood and the hand- 
turning lathe has never lost its fascination nor its 


Fig. 7—The Model ‘‘A’’ Latne 


utility. While automatic machines turn out duplicate 
patterns in great quantities, the hand-turning lathe is 
still indispensable in the pattern shop, or, for that mat- 
ter, in any other woodworking shop where individua! 
work is done. For the shop of the carpenter-contractor 
or builder, a lathe can be used to great advantage to 
turn out-work that will give individuality to the job. 
Furthermore, during winter months it can be used to 


Fig. 8—The Model ‘‘B”’ 


advantage in working up odds and ends into novelties 
such as candle sticks, toys, etc., which can be sold at a 
profit during the holiday season. In order to meet the 
demand for an up-to-date speed lathe built on high 
duty machine tool lines with self-contained motor, that 
can be operated from a lighting circuit, the J. A. Fay 
& Egan Company, 221 to 241 Front Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has brought out the machine illustrated herewith. 
It is known as the No. 400 series which embraces three 


Fig. 9—Model “C’’ Wood Turning Lathe 


different types. What is known as model “A” shown in 
Fig. 7 has variable speed motor headstock giving fifteen 
different speed changes by simply revolving an alumi- 
num cylinder set in the leg. This type is available for 
use only on a direct current of 110 or 230 voltage. For 
an alternating current, the makers recommend model 
“B” shown in Fig. 8. This has the motor self-contained 
in the base and speed control by means of a single 


Cy = 
x 


(Continued: on page 86) 
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y This Aloe Level 


10 DAYS—FREE 


Easy Monthly Payments If You Buy 
Prové the superior quality of the Aloe Convertible Level by rte it. 

out for 10 days. Use it on your every day work laying out buildings, locate, 

ing foundStion piers, leveling up foundations, walls and floors, aligning 


Showing shafting walls, piers, etc., for getting angles, or levels anywhere and the 
Sun-Shade hundred ann one other things for which you would use a level or transit. Then, if you decide to 
Attachment 4 keep it, you may pay for it in easy monthly payments so small that you will scarcely feel them, 


Aloe Convertible Level 


is more than a mere level. Itis a modified transit permitting double the range of work possible with an 
ordinary architect’s level. Its construction such that sights above or below the horizontal can be taken, 
making it the finest instrument ever offered at anywhere near the price. For taking vertical sights the 
instrument is provided with a special convertible bracket rigidly and permanently attached to the cross- 
bar thus eliminating the extra time that other instruments require for changing the telescope in position 
to take vertical readings. The telescope which is fitted with a permanent axis, rests in the bracket 
bearings and owing to our special constructed clips the instrument can be used for leveling whilein 
this position if desired, although the bracket clips are easily and quickly released from the telescope axis 
|, when levels only are to be taken. The telescope is then set in its normal position in the wyes and you have 
| overcome the old method of attaching and detaching the convertible bracket. 


Your Own Time To Pay—No Interest 


] 
Remember, you are under no obligation whatever to keep the y- Convertible Level. Wedo not even 
' ask you to ramise tobuy. But you owe it to yourself to see and try it. If it isn’t all you expect you A. S. ALOE COMPANY, 
may return it at our expense. If you do keep it, you will find the small monthly payments easier than 625 Olive St., St.Louis, Mo. 
paying rent for an instrument—and at the end of a few months you will own it—absolutely. There’s Please send free descriptive circular 
/ mo red tape about this offer—we ask no embarrassing questions—everything is confidential—we about the Aloe Convertible Level and 
eharge nointerest. You have practically your own time to pay. complete details of your easy payment 4 


Mail Coupon for Descriptive Circular y 4 A ee 


“ It explains the Aloe Convertible Level in detail and shows how easily the man without Name..: fcc ee 
the training of the engineer or surveyor may secure the same accurate 1 -3ults e3 he expert. : 
Send your name on coupon or postal for free copy and full particulars ot our original, unique 


and popular selling plan. 
A. S. ALOE CO., 625 Olive St, St. Louis, Mo. 


Occupation.......... haseeceesbascumaabarekae™ eosssanenenewressseiney 
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You don’t buy saws often—get the best 


You use your saws daily, week in and week out. If they are fine tools they are a 
source of constant satisfaction and pleasure. Likewise they may be a perpetual 
annoyance. You owe yourself and your skill as a mechanic the best you can get. 


DISSTON SAWS 


are the best made. The majority of saw users think as we do. If you have used 
them you are of the same opinion. But if you haven’t, make it a point to get a 
Disston next time. Learn for yourself why they enjoy the world’s greatest 
demand. It’s all in the quality—workmanship, material, design. Write for our 
Hand Saw Booklet. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
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GOODELL 
» PRATT: 

ALL-STEEL 
MITRE BOX 


ja=———= Unbreakable 


Many Special 
Features 


Circular Free 
to You 


Goodell - Pratt 
Company 


Soclimith 


Greenfield Mass., U.S. A. 


<2=2ZZZZENS 


C. E. JENNINGS 6ssteers patent 
EXPANSIVE BIT 


SEE THAT BEVEL @& 
ON_CAP AND CUTTER ‘a 


PAT. “APRIL 4, te88 

DEC. 19, 1908 
and A, B. JENNINGS’ PAT), 
| MARCH 1, 1910 


TTER CANNOT SLIP9 


SEE THOSE 
TEETH! 


CUTTER 
CANNOT 
CREE 


Note Micrometer Screw, by means of which, Cutter can be in- 
stantly adjusted to a Thousandth part of an inch. 


C. E. JENNINGS & CO. 7°’. 71-73 Murray St., N. Y. 


The word ‘“WHALEBONE” before Wall 


Ties means a permanent construction when 
placed. 


Don’t order Wall Ties from your dealer. 
Order Whalebone Wall Ties and get the best. 


iv * [| EB) OA fe B\ EA Fo iH | 
{ 2, b. i ; al 


Standard size for solid or veneer walls 7 x %”, weigh- 
ing 50 pounds to the thousand. 

If your dealer can’t furnish ‘‘Whalebone,”’ 
our expense the following: 

(Name of dealer) can’t furnish Whalebone, (Express, 
Freight) (number) boxes. (Your name). 

We will ship the same day from our factory or from 
the nearest dealer handling the Whalebone and guar- 
antee satisfaction in every respect. 


wire us at 


Allegheny Steel Band Co., *8;586Progress St. 


Something For You 


in our Pamphlet 29; viz.: 


Valuable Tables for finding 
size of joist, safe load o 
joist, acauat load on hanger, 
etc., etc. 


Some of these Tables are 
not in print elsewhere. 


The Pamphlet and_ the 
Mounted Model Hanger will 
be mailed on request. 


SOMETHING FOR US. 
We ask your special atten- 
tion to items 5, 6, 7 on page 
5 of the Pamphlet and to 
the matter on pages 23 and 
24 relating thereto. 


- THE W. J. CLARK CO., Salem, Ohio, U. S. A. 


handle, located at the front of the machine. In Fig. 
9 is shown type “C,” which is exactly like type “B” 
except in place of the built-in motor it has a self- 
contained countershaft so that it may be driven from 
any shaft. This series of lathes is made regularly te 
swing 12 in. over the ways. Large diameters can be 
handled by means of outside face plate, floor stand and 
rest. The beds are made at any length from 4 ft. up- 
ward. The 4-ft. size takes 24 in. between centers and 
each additional foot added to the length of the bed 
adds 12 in. to this distance between centers. The point 
is made that the totally inclosed construction of these 
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machines eliminates accidents, keeps the operating parts | 


clean, reduces power and in general tends toward en- 
tirely satisfactory operation. 


A New Sanding Machine 


A sanding machine involving many. interesting fea- 
tures and which is especially intended for removing 
varnish from counters, tables, desk tops, and for dress- 
ing up new work, is the automatic electric surfacing 
machine which has recently been’ placed on the market 
by Wayvell Chappell & Company, 358 West Madison 
Street, Chicago, Ill., and a general 
view of which is presented in Fig. 


The machine is of such size as to 
be readily handled and by using 
coarse sand paper first, the old var- 
nish is readily taken off clean from 
the wood. The finishing with a 
finer grade results in a surface that 
. is smooth and attractive. The com- 
pany is also calling attention to its improved type of 
automatic ball bearing electric floor surfacer, the im- 
provement in which is the mounting of the sanding 
roller in such a way that one end extends just beyond 
the side of the machine, thus securing uniform work 
throughout the room and close up to the base board. 
The point is made that this improvement in the sanding 
machine does away with the border work which for- 
merly resulted when a narrow edge roller attachment 
was used. The sanding roller may be quickly changed 
to the other side of the machine when needed so that 
the wall all around the room can be easily reached. 


10 — Showing 
Sanding Ma- 
chine in Use on a 
Desk Top 


Fig. 
the 


TRADE NOTES 


The Sydney Tool Company, makers of woodworking 


machinery at Sydney, Ohio, has found it necessary to 


increase its manufacturing facilities and has under 


course of construction a two-story brick addition 60x . 
100 ft. in plan, which will be devoted entirely to the 


use of an erecting shop for the machine-tool depart- 
ment. 


The cover of the November issue of Graphite, the 
house organ of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., contains a reproduction of “Eldorado,” the 
master drawing pencil. Throughout the issue are scat- 
tered various interesting references to this pencil. In 
referring to the company’s new building, it is said that 
over 25 miles of piles have been driven into the ground 
as part of the foundation for the new Dixon storage 
and stable building. The structure will be 210 x 199 ft. 


10 of the accompanying engravings. . 


* 


and three stories high. The piles are of Southern pine, | 


are 1825 in number and average 75 ft. in depth. 


One of the most valuable means by which the 
strength of a roofing material can be estimated is in 
its condition after being subjected to a severe cli- 
matic test in actual service. On Sept. 28 a severe 
tropical storm swept over the South, the wind reach- 
ing a velocity of 120 miles an hour. The house of 
P. C. Authement, Lockport, La., had just been roofed 
with J-M transite asbestos shingles, made by the 
H. W. Johns-Manville Co., 296 Madison Ave., New 
York City, and it is said that the roof was entirely 
free from damage, although practically every other 
roof in the city suffered injury of some sort. 


(Continued on page 88) 
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The Lesson 
Fire Taught 


The world will never be shocked 
and horrified again by the story 
of a fatal fire in the Missouri 
Athletic Association Building, 
for the beautiful new building 
shown herewith is an almost per- 
fect example of fire-resisting 
construction. 


Kno-iurn 


Expanded Metal Lath 


forms the base for all interior 
plastering. XXth Century type 
was used—acid resisting. 


“Kno-Burn” is just as practical for 
use in the five room bungalow as 
-in -this big building. Send for 
Booklet 43 and find out how. 


NORTH WESTERN EXPANDED METAL C 


O. 
Manufacturers all Types of Expanded Metal = 
904 Old Coleny Building CHICAGO, ILLINOIS £ 
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That Carborundum Niagara Grinder 
Puts New Life Into Any Edge Tools— 


MI: plane bit for instance was way 
off—needed grinding. On one cor- 
ner of my work bench is the ever handy 
Carborundum Niagara Grinder. A few 
turns and the bit is sharp-—-you never | 
saw a wheel that cuts soclean and quick 

as that Carborundum Wheel. Every — 
Niagara Grinder has one. @. Then a — 
couple of rubs on a Carborundum 
sharpening stone and my plane bit has 
a keen, smooth edge that will stand up 
on the job. @ That Carborundum 
» Niagara Grinder is adandy tool. Easy 
band smooth running—well made—dur- 
able—every one of you fellows should 


zl 
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Ask your hardware dealer. Send for the 
Carborundum catalog. 


OMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 
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For the Sake of Your Reputation 
Recommend 


CON-SER-TEX 


Vice 


HE building roofed with CON- 
SER-TEX Canvas Roofing will 
do credit to your reputation. 


CON-SER-TEX is a scientifically 
treated roofing canvas that wears 
like iron and gets the better of any 
kind of weather. It is easy to lay 
and hugs the surface tightly. More 
economical than any other floor or 
roof covering. 


| Ra UN 27S 
maa 


Write today for generous sample 
—see how it looks. Try it—see 
how it wears. An attractive book- 
let, “Roofing Facts and Figures,” 
will be sent to you upon request. 


William L. Barrell Co. 
8 Thomas St. New York City 
Chicago Distributors: 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co., 
430-40 Wells St. 
California Distributors: 
Waterhouse & Price Co., 
Los Angeles. 

Pacific Building Mat. Co., 
San Francisco. 


Black Diamond 
File Works 


INCORPORATED 1895 


ESTABLISHED 1863 


e M, 
qard cs 


TWELVE MEDALS 
of award at International Expositions 


SPECIAL PRIZE 


GOLD MEDAL 
AT ATLANTA, 1895 


Copy of Catalogue will be sent free to any interested file 
user upon application. 


G. & H. Barnett Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Owned and Operated by Nicholson File Company 
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“Concrete Swimming and Wading Pools and How te 
Build Them,” is the title of a new booklet being sent 
out by the Portland Cement Association, 111 West 
Washington Street, Chicago, Tl. It contains much in- 
teresting information along lines indicated by its title; 
also numerous half-tone engravings of outdoor swim-. 
ming pools, both public and private, together with dia- 
grams of the proper construction of a wading and a 
swimming pool. We understand that any reader of 
THE BUILDING AGE can obtain a copy of this instructive 
little booklet free of charge upon application to the ad- 
dress above. . 


Universal Floor Scraper Company, 166 Union 
Street, Worcester, Mass., is directing the attention 
of carpenters and builders as well as others inter- 
ested to the Universal floor scraper which is now being 
handled under a new management. The claim is made 
that better service is being given together with an 
important machine carrying the company’s patent 
sharpening device. It is stated that over 3000 Uni- 
versal floor scrapers are in daily use, and any reader 
interested can obtain full irformation regarding the 
device by writing to the address given above. 


That oak as a flooring material is well and favorably 
regarded is evidenced by the number of houses in which 
it has been laid both when the house was built and in 
remodeling, the %-in. thick flooring being often laid 
directly over old floors of other material. The merits 
of oak flooring are set forth in a circular letter of the 
Oak Flooring Service Bureau, 1349 Conway Building, 
Chicago, Ill. On the reverse side of the letter is a 
reproduction from Sweet’s 1916 catalog giving various 
items of information concerning oak flooring. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Tacony, Philadelphia, 
have awarded contract to the Austin Company, 53 
Transportation Building, Philadelphia, for the erection 
of a one-story concrete and steel machine shop, 73 x 
150 ft., at Unruh Street, east of State Road, at an esti- 
mated cost of $29,000. - 


The H. W. Johns-Manville Company has just opened 
a new branch office on the fourth floor of the Ford 
Building in Great Falls, Mont., this increasing the 
company’s branches to 55 in number. The new branch 
is in charge of J. H. Roe. 


An interesting 24-page booklet devoted to general 
rules and suggestions for the erection of Star section 
galvanized iron lightning rods, has been issued by Rey- 
burn, Hunter & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., and Chicago, III. 
Seventeen of the pages are devoted to roof plans which 
are presented to illustrate the methods employed in con- 
necting the rods and also the groundings. These draw- 
ings cover a variety of buildings and include resi- 
dences, barns, silos and a church. 


One of the late publications of the Portland Cement 
Association, 111 West Washington Street, Chicago, IIl., 
is entitled “Concrete Linings for Irrigation Canals.” 
Much interesting information along lines suggested by 
the title is contained, and we understand that any 
reader of THE BUILDING AGE may obtain a free copy by 
applying to the above address. 


One of the interesting exhibits at the Country Life 
Permanent Exposition at the Grand Central Terminal, 
New York City, is a unique eight-room bungalow con- 
structed entirely of North Carolina pine by the North 
Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va. 


Much of the appearance of a house depends on the 
way it is painted, and in the September issue of The 
Carter Times there are several articles containing val- 
uable information relative thereto. It is undoubtedly 
true that painting efficiency depends greatly upon the 


(Continued on page 90) 
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SARGENT 


c Other Sargent Quality No. 53. 
ools are described in the 

a _A light floor and veneer 
Sargent Tool Book, a —: ae habe 
handbook for me- Se) —~__ Seraper. The clamp  bind- 
chanies sent on teue A : : } ing screw is steel and will 
application, = — a nee eit aay eod wees 


seful oad convenient’ 


YANKEE 
No. 135 


e KEE” 
i RAL SPIRAL RATCHET ORI 


A NEW “YANKEE” TOOL for smaller screws. A quick and 
convenient driver for carpenters, cabinet makers, electricians and 
all mechanics who frequently have a large number of small screws 


YANKEE 


to drive. The spring in the handle drives it back quickly for the 
No. 135 next thrust and holds it extended, making it a very excellent tool Send for the 
for overhead work or in tight places where other screw drivers YANKEE Book 
will not reach. Your dealer will supply you. A Postal 
NORTH BROS. MFG. CO. Brings It 


Lehigh Avenue 


nt Pamabiones Pa. 
Send for the — = 


YANKEE Book (WW ESSASS [ee eememainn tae COT 
A Postal - i ham m 


Brings It 


THE “FORSTNER” siixc AUGER BIT 
BORES ANY ARC OF A CIRCLE 


As it is guided by its circular rim instead of its center, and 
can be guided in any direction. 


BRAGS BIT 


eat 
= 
‘) 
x 


Unequalled for fine carpenter, cabinet and pattern work, Specially 
adapted for hard wood working and against difficult grain and 
knots. Special prices in full sets. 


THE PROGRESSIVE MFG. CO., Torrington, Conn. 
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mixing, and the proper method of doing this is inter- 
estingly told in “The Better Way to Mix Paint.” An- 
other worth-while article is “White Lead as a Vehicle 
Surfacer,” and additional information concerning the 
best method to break up white lead is found later in 
the issue. Those of our readers who are interested in 
painters’ wages will find a table covering the hourly 
wage, number of hours constituting a day’s work, 
overtime, etc., in different parts of the United States. 
The issue is an excellent one and these are only a few 
BLUE of the many things contained of interest and value. 
A copy may be obtained by readers of THE BUILDING 
AGE, free of charge, upon application to the Carter 
White Lead Co., Chicago, IIl. 


nu 


ci 


66 
NOT ONE COMPLAINT TO | ; The use pen metal * Bike buildings ih siege 
| “4 : mgt 
ds ~ 2.000, 0,000 FEET SOLD it is a ae sneaecthaae Od imeure Lis structize 


early deterioration and loss from fire by lightning 


AND USED” when the buildings are erected. The application of 
: | sheet metal to old frame buildings is also a source of 
| profit to the contractor, and it is economy to buy high- 
grade materials. In this connection a profusely illus- 


The DEPENDA BLE Wall trated catalog of 184 pages issued’ by the Berger Mfg. tee. 


Co., Canton, Ohio, is of especial interest, as it shows, 


| Board with the BL UE Center an ‘extensive line of sheets for roofing antl siding, as 
| é / well as eaves trough, ventilators, shingles, ete. All - 
will SATISFY your customers | metal products are guaranteed because of the excep- — 


tional facilities offered by the operation of its own 
steel plant, rolling mills, galvanizing plant, etc., that 


HE color in itself doesn’t mean a blessed A 3 aie 
thing. When we created the color center in wall enable the company not only to control the quality in iy 
board five years ago, instead of blue we could have every progressive stage from ore to finished product, ¥ 
used pea-green or salmon-pink, so far as affecting the quality ff ech f due : 
of the board was concerned. We didn’t use color to hide but to effect economy in the cost of production. 


old, re-worked materials or cheap, dirty fibers. Upson Board 
is, and always has been made only of highest-grade pure 


biscken or atain the foors when the pawduer citings ‘ate Builders who are investigating the merits of asphalt 
tracked ‘round. We originated the idea of a wall board shingles will be interested to learn that Bird & Son, 
and ‘coloven center slinply ase ready Micah a laeutidieh tion Dept. B., East Walpole, Mass., are distributing minia- 
eae Pageant Oy ae ture samples of their new process built-up Neponset 
no reason, in fact, unless it is to approximate the construc- Twin shingle. The sample is sent out between covers 
eee Th debe a ic a hs upon which are contained various items of information 
lt is What ie color STANDS concerning the shingles. There is also a page containing 
FOR that counts. The BLUE Cen- on one side reproductions in colors of shades in which 
ter means that you are not getting a mere f z 
imitation of another board. The BLUE ud the shingles are furnished and on the other a colored 
PROCESSED BOARD. oa ere ae 5 =, ; cross sectional view showing the construction. 
rn IRS fu ARD 
INATED NEARLY. NVERY WORTH. ey, George Rhines, formerly with Crane Company, Chi- 
VATION IN WALL BOARD DURING cago, and later manager of Stanley G. Flagg & Co., 
THE PAST FIVE YEARS. | has been appointed secretary of the Allith-Prouty Co., 
Upson Board is the board that stands squarely on its | Danville, Ill., and F. C. McClimans, for several years © 
pe eaS Noone Tee a ihe aed eon in the Chicago office and later with the Payson Mfg. Co., 
ing construction, including some of the most important build- has been appointed sales manager for the Danville 
ing jobs in the country. concern. 
It is the wall board that has proved to the carpenter and 
builder that there IS a DEPENDABLE wall board—dquick 
te installed, ee ee a a It is interesting to note that “Medusa” white Port- 
| ioe BLUE CENTRE tatiiportantibeeaute it land Cement was selected for use in connection with the 
stands fer YOUR Pane tts Bae We orictniel | latest improvements made to Buckingham Palace, the 
audebe Paty protected denise pfitacioas, For this reason, | residence of the Kings of England, now occupied by 
T] sears arere, ote, to g0,t0 jaw and have, Unson Frogeesea || George V., and in the erection of the Queen Victoria 
| right to the biue center. Memorial. 
| DO NOT BE CONFUSED by imitations using | 
eee ere ee tPrenttaa tigcar Proveioe tae esc aa The Pyrolin Products Co., Inc., Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
Upson Processed Board is made good to make good. It is has issued an interesting 32-page book which describes 
honestly made and honestly sold on its own the features of “Pyrolin’” fire-resisting linseed. oil 
merits, and we are proud to attach our own name to it. paints and products. It contains abundant evidence 
Send for free booklet, samples and full information. that a building treated with this paint will success- 
| fully resist fire, no matter how fierce the flame may be. 
Information is also contained in a separate folder on 
THE UPSON COMP ANY “Pyrolin” shingle stains, which are said to be the only 
kind containing linseed oil, creosote and fireproofing. 
Fiber Board Authorities They are made in six colors, and about four hundred 
shingles can be stained with one gallon, or from 150 to 
20 Upson Point Lockport, N. Y. 200 sq. ft. per gallon when applied with a brush. The com- 
pany will send any reader of THE BUILDING ARE copies 
of these interesting publications on application. 
Contractors and builders having a preference for solid 
concrete silos will be interested in the 48-page catalog 
issued by the Monolithic Silo & Construction Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and which illustrates and describes ““Monsco” 
steel silo molds. With this equipment the concrete is 
poured into the mold, which, after the contents have 


thoroughly set, is raised and the process repeated, re- 


i OOK FOR THE FAMOUS BLUE CENTERe==mmmm (Continued on page 92)_ 
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Something New! 


This new convertible level 
is a big improvement over 
the old style instrument 
with detachable standards. 
Can be converted into tran- 
sit while you count ten. Not 
only saves time but cuts out 
confusing adjustments. Most 
compact, durable and accu- 
rate convertible level on 
market today. Write now 
for detailed description, 
price, etc., and get posted on 
this up-to-date instrument 
for up-to-date contractors. 


'4421_E. Water; St. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


No, 2020 


DAVID WHITE CO., (Inc.) 


Pullman 


STEEL Unit Sash Balances 


Noiseless 


Is the word that describes the opera- 
tion of the Pullman Unit Sash Bal- 
ance. All parts are in the casing— 
nothing can rub or interfere with the 
spring action. There is nothing to 
squeak, rattle, bang or stick. Once 
installed and it will never require con- 
tractors’, builders’ or architects’ at- 
tention. There is in every Pullman 
Sash Balance satisfaction for owner 
and builder alike. Guaranteed for 10 
years. 


Our catalog with blue print gives 
full particulars. May we send one? 


Pullman Mfg. Co., 


8 Industrial Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 


This Is Building Time 


Soon there will be a demand in all localities for 
men to build new barns. 

This call is welcomed by the contractor who uses 
PORTER SERVICE, since he knows he can build 
the new barn in double-quick time and guarantee a 


thoroughly modern and workmanlike job. 

Consider what it means to receive authentic and practical 
data covering the construction, arrangement, ventilation, etc. 
of each individual harn, That’s what PORTER SERVICE 
renders—and it’s FREE, 


‘SERVICE 


that which identifies 


PORTER BARN EQUIPMENT 


The name MUKIEK is identihed with that practical and 
durable kind of BARN EQUIPMENT. 


J. E. PORTER CO. 
638 Fremont Street, OTTAWA, ILL. 


ALL SIZES 
AND ea 
DESIGNS 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE 


208 Fulton Street 


E. G. Washburne & Co. New York 
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a VUALSAUSUULUOAUAUSUUDUO DUELS 


'KOLESCH “Builders” 
Tilting Level No. 7850 


Designed particularly for the 
leveling and plumbing of 
walls, giving lines and levels 
for buildings, laying out an- 
gles, grading streets, sewers, 
drains, etc. 


Sturdily built for durability, 
yet sensitively accurate. Sold 
complete in a polished box 
with plumb bob, adjusting 
pins, metal trivet, book of 
and tripod for 


KOLESCH & COMPANY 


138 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 


instructions, 
$57.50. 
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HESS sana’ LOCKER 


__. The Only Modern, Sanitary 


"| STEEL Medicine Cabinet 


finished in snow-white, baked ever- 

lasting enamel, inside and out. Beautiful bev- 

43 eled mirror door. Nickel plate brass trimming. 
® Steel or glass shelves. 


» Costs Less Than Wood 


shrinks nor 


or locker, 


Never warps, 


= swells. Dust and vermin 
proof, easily cleaned. 

-| Should Be in Every 
Bath Room 

Four styles — four sizes. 

To recess in wall or to hang 


outside. The Outside Steel 


Cabinet 


The Recessed Steel 
Medicine Cabinet Send for Illustrated Circular 


HESS, 1201-L Tacoma Building, CHICAGO 


"Makers of Steel Furnaces. Free Booklet 


9 


“Grand Rapids” 
All Steel 
Sash Pulleys 


Fasten automatically. No nails. 
No screws, Just bore 4 holes. 


The automatic saw tooth fasten- 
ing feature and the easily made 
mortise will save in labor the cost 
of the pulleys, 


Frictionless, Noiseless, Ever- ° 


lasting. 


Write for free samples. 
No. 10 Ball Bearings 


Grand | Grand Rapids Hardware Co., cranaapide, Mich | Hardware Co., 


160 Eleventh Street, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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F, E. MYERS & BRO. 


FAULTLESS 
DOOR HANGERS 


Push and Pull easiest 
because of the continuous 
opening between the track, 
cover and _ building. No 

possible chance for dust, dirt, snow or ice to accumulate and in- 

terfere with the free movement of the door at any time. The 

extra heayy covering is a complete protection to the door and hanger. 
Circulars of our faultless or other styles sent upon request. 


ASHLAND PUMP AND HAY TOOL WORKS, Ashland, Ohio 


TRADE SI MPLEX MARK 


Reg U. S. Pat. Office 


ROOFING NAILS 


FOUR NAILS at'PRICE OF ONE 


when you buy them 


ONE NAIL in Place of FOUR 


when you drive them 


BECAUSE the Simplex has four times the 
head area of an ordinary roofing nail, and 
head area is the all important point in lay- 
ing prepared roofing or sheathing papers. 

Demand Simplex nails from your hardware 
dealer. 1 

Don’t buy prepared roofing unless Simplex 
nails are packed in the rolls. 


FREE Samples sent on receipt of request 
accompanied by dealer’s name. 


H. B. SHERMAN MFG. CO. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Pearson’s Automatic Shingle Nailer 


Works well on any pitch roof. 
Gloves or mittens can be 
worn and nails driven faster 
than by the old way. This 
“Hand Nailer’ is the only 
nailer, Throw nails in by the 
handful and start nailing, 
ete. Nails can be driven 
through tin or quite heavy 
sheet iron. 


PAYS ITS COST ON ONE JOB | 


Two sizes: BLUE Nailer for 
- 3d common No. 14 gauge wire 
nails. RED Nailer for 8d 
galvanized No. 13 gauge 1% 
inch wire nails. 
List price $7.00 (but an or 
der from thie ad will bring 
you etther size by or 
parcel post for ony e 
ollars). 


Pearson Mfg. Co. 
Robbinsdale, Minnesota 
Makers of Hand Nailing and Tacking Tools 


EX 


View will always feel secure when’ you use 
Barton Planes and Edge Tools.. The 
making of keen edged tools that hold their 
sharpness is our hobby. If your dealer won't 
supply. you we will. 

There is some mighty interesting and profit- 
able reading in “The Carpenter’s Catalog” and 
“True Stories.” Both free, of course. 


DECEMBER, 1916 


sulting in a single homogeneous structure. The outfit 
comprises a mold, scaffold hoist and bucket, with a 
system of cold-drawn mesh reinforcement. In addition 
to several articles on silos, there are tables of silo 
capacities and material requirements for silos of vari- 
ous sizes. 


The first and only motor truck ever owned in the 
Bahama Islands is a Federal. It is used on the Island 
of New Providence to haul pineapples from a plantation 
to Nassau. 


The Monitor line of sheet metal products, made by 
B. F. Lichty & Sons Co., Waterloo, Iowa, is treated 
in Catalog B that is being sent to contractors and build- 
ers throughout the country. Considerable space is 
given to a description of cupolas, and mention is made 
that they are shipped assembled with the exception of 
the top, which is easily bolted in place, which effects: 
a saving in labor and insures a more substantial job. 
Details of construction are presented and the subject 
of proper. ventilation of farm structures is handled 
intelligently. The company also manufactures sky- 
lights in nine sizes, which are described and illustrated. 


The door problem is always an interesting one, 
whether it be for the closing of openings in the house, 
garage or barn, for the method used must necessarily 
be convenient and economical, and a knowledge of the 
various door equipments is therefore of value. Several 
booklets bearing upon this subject are being distributed 
by the Richards-Wilcox Co., Aurora, IIll., and embrace 
“R-W House Door Hangers,” “Garage Door Hardware,” 
“Doorhangers, Grindstones and Hardware Specialties,” 
together with folders upon similar subjects. Illustra- 
tions, both halftone and line cuts, show the fixtures 
and their construction. The text gives various items 
of information concerning these products, and the 
booklets will doubtless prove of reference value to 
many. 


There are several types of chain drives upon the 
market, each of which is adapted to some particular 
use, but the average layman is not generally ac- 
quainted with the construction and action of these 
various types. To show just why the particular kind 
of silent high-speed chain-drive is used upon the 
American Universal Floor Surfacer, made by the 
American Floor Surfacing Machine Co., 521 South St. 
Clair Street, Toledo, Ohio, the company is sending forth ~ 
a folder by H. H. Wolfe, M. E., illustrating and de- 
scribing chain types. The folder is entitled “Why a 
Silent High-Speed Chain Drive Is Used on the Ameri- 
can Universal Floor Surfacer.” 


FOR SALE 


One No. 404 Lidgerwood Electric Hoist rated at 7% H.P. 
with CO-2504 motor, with single friction drum 12 in. 
diameter, 15 in. face. Requires floor space of 34” x 4314”. 
This hoist has never been used. 


Agency of CANADIAN CAR & FOUNDRY CO., Ltd. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Decorative Concrete 


Better Looking, Better Selling Products 
With Your Present Equipment 


We have no machinery or materials to sell—simply the process 
and formulas for making high grade decorative concrete. Exact 
reproductions of Marble, Granite, Onyx, atc., at 14 the cost of 
actual marble. Block Facings, Porch Work, Composition Flooring, 
Interior and Exterior Trim, Mantles, etc. 

You can make Art Marble Wainscoting, Tiling and Composi- 
tion Floors for a Hall, Vestibule, Bath or Fire Place almost as 
cheap as hard wood. 


ART STONE CO., 5c Waynesboro, Pa. 


Please quote BUILDING AGE when writing to advertisers 


PRICE 20 CENTS 
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Yes, Mr. Contractor 


You can lay Wood-Mosaic Floors of Hard- 
wood. Our 5/16” Flooring can be laid in old 
houses as well as new. We make all kinds 
and thicknesses; Wood-carpet, Strips, Plain 
and Ornamental Parquetry, Tongue-and- 
Groove Flooring. 


Are You Interested in On receipt of accurate measure- 
the Roofing Question? | | see.cricun See 


Imagine an Asphalt Shingle of cost of the flooring required. 
That is fire resisting. Instructions for laying and finish- 
That will not leak or blow off. ing accompany all orders shipped. 


That will not Rust, Rot, or Split. 


That will not crack or absorb Moisture. 
That is Artistic, Durable and Economical. Send fora [ree copy of our cates 


That is Easily laid by carpenters. in natural wood colors 
That is finished in Red and Green and needs no 
paint or stain. 


These are some of the unusual points of excellence that a 

have won for Hudson Asphalt Shingles, National recog- W d M 

nition as the Perfect Roofing Material. OO rs OSalC 
We will send postpaid samples of Hudson Shingles C 


and free copy of our book “Shingling & Roofing.” Ask 
ASPHALT READY ROOFING CO. 32 Hebard Street Rochester, N. Y. 


for Shingling Aids No. 52. 
Room 452, 9 Church Street Saw Mill and Flooring Factory, New Albany, Ind. 
New York, N. Y. Sales Office and Parquetry Factory, Rochester, N. Y. 


IMPORTANT | 


Rex Strip Shingles are 40 

ONCRETE and stucco can be S) inches long and (10 inohes 

i i wide. The “slots” or “cut- 

, made beautiful with Bay State wide, Lhe, ee 

Brick and Cement Coating —can be pe , inches ech. Te are 4 

given arich, artistic finish in harmony S. nae Bee canes Ca 
with the architect’s ideas. This over- 100 square feet of surface. 

comes the dreary blue-grayand makes 


an attractive white or tinted wall. 


Bay State 
Brick and Cement 
Coating 


has another great advantage — it’s 
absolutely waterproof. .It fills the 


porous cement and prevents water 
seeping through. As an interior fin- 
ish, nothing compares with 
Bay State. It resists fire, 
steam, acid and water—re- 
flects the light and will 
not peel or dust off. 


Builders and architects every- 
where indorse it. We'll send 
A SAMPLE CAN, FREE 


writes say what Pad C4 REX STRIP SHINGLES 
aac anes RED SLATE SURFACED GREEN 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. They go on the roof five at a time and save money for 
Paint and Varnish Makers close-figuring carpenters and builders. 
Boston, Mass. Send for samples and prices 


New York Office: FLINTKOTE MFG. COMPANY, IN OF 


Meee ce te aus cli 98 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


68 Beaver St., New York 
651 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 


3B CONTAINING COLORED SUPPLEMENT WITH PLANS 
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Residence of William Finch, Esq., Cos Cob., Conn. 
B. E. Schubert, Greenwich, Conn., Builder. 
Roofed with Green Hudson Asphalt Shingles. 


THERE’S THE ROOF 
YOU NEED Right Now 


HUDSON SHINGLES 


Slate-Surfaced in Red and Green Beautify the Home 


Their cost is reasonable. They need no paint or stain and make a 
permanent, leakproof, fadeless and fire-resisting roof. 
Send for this book—describing some - 
functions of the roof you may not have 
heard of—also 

How to Apply Asphalt Shingles 
to’ get the most artistic and durable 
effect by the Boston Hip and other 
methods. 


Send for “Shingling Aids’ 52 


Asphalt Ready Roofing Co. 


+ R 452 
Cf UDSON 9 Chitrel Street 


Reiss New York, N. Y. 


oo 
ier lSeropucr 


Weatherproof Walls 


Concrete and stucco are porous. Rain 
and snow make a wall blotchy and 
unsightly. But this, the only serious 
drawback to the greater use of these 
materials, is easily overcome. Two 
coats of 


Brick and . 
Bay State “2427 Coating 
will do the trick—will absolutely weather- 
proof concrete, stucco, plain cement and 
brick. “Bay State” comes in white and a 


variety of attractive tints. It is for all 
kinds of buildings, houses, bungalows, 
This panel shows 


why ordinary ce- 
men absorbs water. 


tories. Also, for inte- 
riors—it “Lights Like 
the Sun.” 


Sample can free—say 
what tint you prefer. 
Ask for booklet 19. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND 
& COMPANY, Inc. 
Paint and Varnish Makers 

BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
Architects’ Bldg. 


schools, mills and fac- Y 


Wood-Mosaic 


Hardwood Floors 


The best made. We make all 
kinds and thicknesses; W ood-Carpet, 
Strips, Plain and Ornamental Par- 
quetry, Tongue-and-groove Flooring. 
Our 5/16” Flooring can be laid in old 
or new houses. 


Send accurate measurements for colored 
sketch and exact estimate of cost. Instruc- 
tions for laying accompany all orders shipped. 


Send for free copy of our catalogue in natural 
wood colors 


Wood-Mosaic Company 


32 Hebard St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Saw Mill and Flooring Factory, New Albany, Ind. 
Sales Office and Parquetry Factory, Rochester, N. Y. 


Breaking 
All Records 


Yes, sir, builders using Rex Strip Shingles are break- 
ing all shingling records. No one using individual 
shingles can compete with them. This is one reason 
why every user of Rex Strip Shingles is ‘an enthusiastic 
booster. When you once try them, you too, will use 
nothing else. 

Se ie for free samples. You will be glad you did. 
V rite 


FLINTKOTE MEG. CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


98 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 
68 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y, 
651 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY, 1916 
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Eighty per cent. of the Railroads 
entering New York and many others use 


TRADE MARK 


Protection Brand Roofing O 


Mineral surfaced. Has 6-inch lap (Pat. Nov. 18—62). 
Laid with all nails covered. Joints absolutely tight. 


Hudson Asphalt Shingles O 


Slate surfaced (Red or Green). Artistic, Durable, 


Economical. 

Rockland Roofing O 
Mineral surfaced. Red, Green and Gray. 

Arrow Brand Roofing O 
Sand or Gravel surfaced. 


Hudson Brand Asphalt Felts O 


For reinforcing Slate and 


For sheathing buildings. 
Tile Roofs. 

Materials used by Railroads are very carefully selected 
for merit, quality and reputation for the service which 
they have given in the past. If you want samples of 
roofings and shingles which are reliable and which will 
protect as well as beautify the houses which you are 
building, just cut out this advertisement, write your 
name and address on the bottom lines, and send it to 


ASPHALT READY ROOFING CO. 
Room 452, 9 Church Street New York 
eS 


INANE) vie Pie Sic chtgeg a cen oe Sea ce I bt Oe ae Be 


Put an X in the circle O opposite the materials which you 
are interested in. 


4 Neen 


| O bring out the beauty 
el 


of concrete or stucco, 
finish with Bay State Brick 
and Cement Coating. This 
Coating makes possible a 
variety of rich, artistic wall 
effects in white or tints. 


Brick and . 
Bay State 7¢s7.277 Coating 
absolutely weatherproofs walls—it in- 
sures the permanence of concrete or 
stucco. Architects and builders in all 


parts of the country have proved it out 
for 16 years. 


“Bay State” is for every type of building. It 
is made for interiors, too. 


Sample can will be sent free. Say what 
tint you prefer and ask for booklet 19. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 
Paint and Varnish Makers 


Boston, Mass. 
New York Office, Architects’ Building 


= 


MARCH, 1916 


Wood-Mosaic 


Hardwood Floors 


The best made. We make all 
kinds and thicknesses; Wood-Carpet, 
Strips, Plain and Ornamental Par- 
quetry, Tongue-and-groove Flooring. 
Our 5/16” Flooring can’be laid in old 
or new houses. 


Send accurate measurements for colored | 
sketch and exact estimate of cost. Instruc- 
tions for laying accompany all orders shipped. 


Send for free copy of our catalogue in natural 


wood colors 


Wood-Mosaic Company 


32 Hebard St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Saw Mill and Flooring Factory, New Albany, Ind. 
Sales Office and Parquetry Factory, Rochester, N. Y. 


Cut shows application of Rex Strip Shingles—one of the Rex Products. 


Send for Our 
Roofing Catalog 


(The largest and most complete ever printed) 


The Rex Products catalog contains 112 pages and more 
than 180 pictures and illustrations. Besides complete in- 
structions for laying all styles of asphalt shingles and 
prepared roofings, you will find in it a full description of 
each one of the 27 different Rex Products which we man- 
ufacture. You will also find much helpful information 
about slate, tile, asbestos shingles, tin and corrugated 
steel roofings. 


We will send you this splendid catalog and a set of 


samples without cost or obligation to you. 
Write— 


FLINTKOTE MFG. CO., 


98 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 
651 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, VWlinois 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON, 
MASS. 
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Want 
These 
Life-Size 


Samples 


If you ever write, or expect to 
write, specifications for shingles 
see that your office is supplied with 
these generous working samples of 


Hudson Shingles, both in red and in green. Your 


examination will tell you more about them than our 
talk. You can put them to your own tests, and the 
information you gain is sure to be to your advantage. 


Write for them now—use the coupon if it helps—and 
we'll send the samples as pictured by return parcel- 
post. Get the matter off your mind : 

and the information into your office 

by writing now. 


ASPHALT READY ROOFING COMPANY 
Room 452, 9 Church Street, New York City 


Gentlemen:—Please send full-size. working samples of 
red and green Hudson Shingles to 


Name 
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HE rich, artistic effects which were the 

feature of ancient Greek architecture are 
possible today. They may be easily achieved 
with concrete and stucco, finished with 


Brick and C ° 
Bay State “cn Coating 
It gives a dull surface in white and attractive tints, 
but doesn’t hide the distinctive texture of concrete. 


Bay State Coating, the original, also weatherproofs 
the walls. Architects and builders in all parts of the 
country have been using it for sixteen years. To 
realize the full possibilities of concrete for homes and 
bungalows, find out what Bay State Coating will do. 


= ____ just write for it, specifying what 
: Trial Can Free tint you prefer. Ask for booklet 19. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Paint and Varnish Makers 


APRIL, 1916 


Wood-Mosaic 


Hardwood Floors 


The best made. We make all 
kinds and thicknesses; Wood-Carpet, 
Strips, Plain and Ornamental. Par- 
quetry, Tongue-and-groove Flooring. 
Our 5/16” Flooring can be laid in old 
or new houses. 


Send accurate measurements for colored 
sketch and exact estimate of cost. Instruc- 
tions for laying accompany all orders shipped. 


Send for free copy of our catalogue in natural 
wood colors 


Wood - Mosaic Company 


32 Hebard St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Saw Mill and Flooring Factory, New Albany, Ind. 
Sales Office and Parquetry Factory, Rochester, N. Y. 


Cut shows application of Rex Strip Shingles—one of the Rex Products. 


Send for Our 
Roofing Catalog 


(The largest and most complete ever printed) 


The Rex Products catalog contains 112 pages and more 
than 180 pictures and illustrations. Besides complete in- 
structions for laying all styles of asphalt shingles and 
prepared roofings, you will find in it a full description of 
each one of the 27 different Rex Products which we man- 
ufacture. You will also find much helpful information 
about slate, tile, asbestos shingles, tin and corrugated 
steel roofings. 


We will send you this splendid catalog and a set of 
suites without cost or obligation to you. 
rite— 


FLINTKOTE MFG. CO., 


98 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass, 
651 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Illinois 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON, 
MASS. 
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THE BUILDING AGE 


A FORMER RAILROAD OFFICIAL 


once connected with one of the large trunk lines, but on account 
of his fitness and ability, chosen by Uncle Sam to serve the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s Railway Valuation Department, was 


inspecting a railroad building in Maryland and saw therein some 


roofing labeled 


and said ‘‘Here is an old friend. That is thé roofing which I found 
would stand up when I was railroading. Many a-square have I 
specified and used with good results.’’ 


Protection Brand Roofing O 


Mineral surfaced. Has 6-inch lap (Pat. Nov. 18-02). 
Laid with all nails covered. Joints absolutely tight. 


Hudson Asphalt Shingles O 


Slate surfaced (Red or Green). Artistic, Durable, Economical. 


Rockland Roofing 


Mineral surfaced. Red, Green and Gray. 


O 
Arrow Brand Roofing | O 
O 


Sand or Grayel surfaced. 


Hudson Brand Asphalt Felts 
For sheathing buildings. For reinforcing Slate and Tile Roofs. 


Materials used by Railroads are very carefully selected for merit, 
quality and reputation for the service which they have given in the 
past. If you want samples of roofings and shingles which are re- 
liable and which will protect as well as beautify the houses which 
you are building, just cut out this advertisement, write your name 
and address on the bottom lines, and send it to 


ASPHALT READY ROOFING CO. 
Room 452, 9 Church Street New York 
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Put an X in the circle O opposite the materials which you are 
interested in. 


Ordinary concrete, uncoated, Concrete finished with Bay State 
showing its porous character. Coating, making it waterproof. 


Building for Beauty 


O fully realize the possibilities of concrete 


and stucco, you should know the _ ideal 
effects which are get-able with 


B St t Brick and C id 
ay State cemene Coating 
This Coating overcomes the dull blue-gray of concrete. 
It gives a permanent finish in white or tint. It doesn’t 
sacrifice the distinctive texture of concrete. 
Also—Bay State Coating makes an absolutely weather- 
proof wall. Rain can’t seep through the pores. 7 
Architects and builders in all parts of the country have 
tested this, the original Bay State Coating. We’ll be glad 
to pass along what they say of it. Write for booklet 19. 
Or, test it yourself—we will send you a sample 


can of the original Bay State Coating free for the 
asking. Say what tint you prefer. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 
BAY state Paint and Varnish Makers Boston, Mass. 
New York Office: Architects’ Building 


Wood-Mosaic 


- Hardwood Floors 


The best made. We make all 
kinds and thicknesses; Wood-Carpet, 
Strips, Plain and Ornamental Par- 
quetry, Tongue-and-groove Flooring. 
Our 5/16” Flooring can be laid in old 
or new houses. 


Send accurate measurements for colored 
sketch and exact estimate of cost. Instruc- 
tions for laying accompany all orders shipped. 


Send for free copy of our catalogue in natural 
wood colors . 


Wood -Mosaic Company 


32 Hebard St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Saw Mill and Flooring Factory, New Albany, Ind. 
Sales Office and Parquetry Factory, Rochester, N. Y. 


HOLLOW WALL 


Built like a Thermos Bottle 


with double monolithic walls from 
footing to roof plate, tied together 
and reinforced, and continuous air 
space everywhere. 


The Van Guilder Hollow 
Wall Concrete Machines 


lower the cost of construction by 
eliminating the making and re- 
handling of materials, and econo- 
mize on skilled labor, 


The Immediate Releasing; System 


permits the work to go on continu- 
ously—no waiting for concrete to set. 
$ Our catalog is packed with profit- 
. able information. It also shows the 

S machines for building Ice Houses, 
Silos, Cold Storage Plants, etc. 


Copies sent you on request. 


Van Guilder Hollow Wall Co. 


712 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


May, 1916 


VAN GUILDER 


CONSTRUCTION. 


CONTAINING COLORED SUPPLEMENT WITH PLANS 
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JUNE, 1916 PRICE 20 CENTS 


S tor. You will be proud of such a roof. 
S Either Green, Red or Mottled. 
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stant Advertisement for the contrac- 


HT 


Write for our Free Samples. Examine 


them yourself. Then you will use them. 


Asphalt Ready Roofing Co. 


Dept. 52, 9 Church St. 


Wood-Mosaic 


Hardwood Floors 


The best made. We make all 
kinds and thicknesses; Wood-Carpet, 
Strips, Piain and Ornamental Par- 
quetry, Tongue-and-groove Flooring. 


Our 5/16” Flooring can be laid in old 


or new houses. 


Send accurate measurements for colored 
sketch and exact estimate of cost. Instruc- 
tions for laying accompany all orders shipped. 


Send for free copy of our catalogue in natural 
wood colors 


Wood-Mosaic Company 
32 Hebard St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Saw Mill and Flooring Factory, New Albany, Ind. 
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O bring out the beauty 
of concrete or stucco, 
finish with Bay State Brick 
and Cement Coating. This 
Coating makes possible a 
variety of rich, artistic wall 
effects in white or tints. 


Brick and . 

Bay State *c:r.<:7 Coating 
absolutely weatherproofs walls—it in- 
Sures the permanence of concrete or 
stucco. Architects and builders in all 
parts of the country have proved it out 
for 16 years. 

“Bay State” is for every type of building. It 


is made for interiors, too. 


Sample can will be sent free. Say what 
tint you prefer and ask for booklet 19. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 


Paint and Varnish Makers 


Boston, Mass. 
New York Office, Architects’ Building 


Revolutionizing 
Building Methods 


The Van Guilder Immediate Releasing Hollow 
Wall Machine makes continuous work on a build- 
ing possible, no cessation of work. One handling 
of the material places it on the wall. 

No matter how many angles or bays you want,’ 
you can take care of every cubic inch with this 
equipment. One Van Guilder Hollow Wall outfit 
is good for years. No need of buying expensive 
form lumber. 

If you are interested in lowering the cost to you 
and your customers use the Van Guilder Hollow 
Wall Concrete Machines. Why not read more 
about the Van Guilder System? We will send 
catalog on request. 


** Built like a Thermas Bottle’’ 


Van Guilder Hollow Wall Co. 
712 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Rochester Nay: 
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Wood-Mosaic 


- Hardwood Fioors 


oh Se eee a The best made. We make all 
at Wi not rot, rust or crack, << a : 
will not Gascly re tow arenes See ae kinds and thicknesses; Wood-Carpet, 


see pene unfading colors. ; ‘ 

painting or staining. te 

» Mineral Jsurfaced, Red, | Green, bts Strips, Plain and Ornamental Par 
fy ; sne in = - ° 

vidual Shingles or in Strips, which [ie quetry, Tongue-and-groove Flooring. 

greatly reduce the labor expense, re- 


quiring only 6 nails to lay 5 shingles. Our 5/16” Flooring can be laid in old 


Send for free samples and book, v 
“Shingling & Roofing,’ today. 2 : or new houses. 


Asphalt Ready Roofing Co. 


Dept.52; 6 Church Street Newsvorl Send accurate measurements for colored 


sketch and exact estimate of cost. Instruc- 
tions for laying accompany all orders shipped. 


Send for free copy of our catalogue in natural 
wood colors 
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Wood-Mosaic Company 


32 Hebard St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Saw Mill and Flooring Factory, New Albany, Ind. 
Sales Office and Parquetry Factory, Rochester, N. Y. 
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ONCRETE and stucco can be 

made beautiful with Bay State 
Brick and Cement Coating—can be 
given arich, artistic finish in harmony 
with the architect’s ideas. This over- 
comes the dreary blue-grayand makes 
an attractive white or tinted wall. 


Bay State 
Brick and Cement 
Coating 


Here’s the Kansas City 
residence of F. I. Wil- 


has another great advantage —it’s - a * —_ ee pare Man. | 
absolutely waterproof. It fills the = - i 9 : ager of the Dewey 
porous cement and prevents water | i b 4 fs : Pony hae 
_ ° . at 3 pany — 
Seeping through. As an interior fin- : Van Guilder Hollow. 
ish, nothing compares with "> ¥ Wee Ware et 
j Copyright 1916 oH other words ui 
Bay State. It resists fire, Van Guiller Hollow Like a Thermos Bot- 


steam, acid and water—re- Wall Co. ‘ N tle.” 
flects the light and will 


not peel or dust off. Van Guilder Hollow Wall 


Builders and architects every- = 
mid ey i Machines 


where indorse it. We’ll send 

A SAMPLE CAN, FREE 
if you’ll try it. When you 
write, say what tint and ask 
for Booklet 19. 


Comprise form work for a whole building. Carry it all 
on a wheelbarrow. Build wall with continuous air 
WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. space—take care of all angles, returns, bays, ete. You 


i i = ils. 
Petit. and Viskeick Uther can make money with this outfit—ask for details 


Boston, Mass. 
New York Office: 


Arciibeste Gulls Van Guilder Hollow Wall Co. 


712 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
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that will not rot, rust or crack, that 
will not catch fire from sparks; Beau- 
tiful, natural, unfading colors. No 
painting or staining. 

Mineral surfaced, Red, Green, 
Brown or Mottled, furnished in Indi- 
vidual Shingles or in Strips, which 
greatly reduce the labor expense, re- 
quiring only 6 nails to lay 5 shingles. 

Send for free samples and book, 
“Shingling & Roofing,’’ today. 


Asphalt Ready Roofing Co. 


Dept. 2, 9 Church Street, New York 


Go 


Weatherproof Walls 


Concrete and stucco are porous. Rain 
and snow make a wall blotchy and 
unsightly. But this, the only serious 
drawback to the greater use of these 
materials, is easily overcome. Two 
coats of 


Bay State “Cement Coating 


will do the trick—will absolutely weather- 
proof concrete, stucco, plain cement and 
brick. “Bay State” comes in white and a 
variety of attractive tints. It is for all 
kinds of buildings, houses, bungalows, 
schools, mills and fac- 
tories. Also, for inte- 
riors—it “Lights Like 
the Sun.” 


fra can free—say 


This panel shows 
why ordinary ce- 
ment absorbs water. 


hat tint you prefer. 
‘Ask for booklet 19. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND, 
& COMPANY, Inc. 
Paint and Varnish Makers 


BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
Architects’ Bldg. 


THE BUILDING AGE 
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Wood-Mosaic 


Hardwood Fioors 


The best made. We make all 
kinds and thicknesses; Wood-Carpet, 
Strips, Plain and Ornamental Par- 
quetry, Tongue-and-groove Flooring. 
Our 5/16” Flooring can be laid in old 
or new houses. 


Send accurate measurements for colored 
sketch and exact estimate of cost. Instruc- 
tions for laying accompany all orders shipped. 


Send for free copy of our catalogue in natural 
wood colors 


Wood- Mosaic Company 
32 Hebard St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Saw Mill and Flooring Factory, New Albany, Ind. 
Sales Office end Parquetry Factory, Rochester, N. Y. 


j 
The Machines 


Our 1916 Flexible Sliding Plate and. Angle 
fron Corner System insures absolutely.plumb 
buildings with corners of any angle—the most 
perfect concrete building system in the world. 

The Van Guilder machines cut out one-half 
the labor. The steel reinforced walls cost no 
more completed than hollow blocks cost before 
they are laid. 


Get the Big End of the Building 


Business 


Think what it would mean to you if you were 
equipped to build concrete houses for only a little more 
than your competitor charges for building wooden 
houses. Think what it would mean to be able to do 
this without continually buying lumber for wood forms 
or having a car load of old-fashioned steel forms to 
take care of and move from job to job. Buy the . 


Van Guilder Hollow “Wall 
Machines 


A machine builds a course of hollow wall 9 inches high at each 
operation, using semi-wet mix. It is then moved ahead and filled 
again. When the job is done, you have a house within a house, 
the two walls being completely separated by a blanket air space. 
The machines have been used successfully in all parts of the 
country on big and little construction. It is remarkable the 
amount of wall you can run up in a day with the forms that you 
can carry on a wheelbarrow. Write for booklet containing full 


The wall is 
hollow — built 
like a thermos 
bottle—perfect 
insulat io n — 
warm in win- 
ter — cool in 
summer. 


* details. 


VAN GUILDER HOLLOW WALL CO. 
712 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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Eight out of Ten Railroads entering 
and many others, 


New York, use 


Protection Brand Roofing O 


Mineral surfaced. Has 6-inch lap (Pat. Nov. 18—02). 
Laid with all nails covered. Joints absolutely tight. 


Hudson Asphalt Shingles O 


Slate surfaced (Red or Green). Artistic, Durable, 
Economical. 


Rockland Roofing 


Mineral surfaced. 


O 
Arrow Brand Roofing O 


Red, Green and Gray 


Sand or Gravel surfaced. 
Hudson Brand Asphalt Felts O 
For sheathing buildings. For reinforcing Slate and Vile 
Roofs 


Materials used by Railroads are very carefully selected 
for merit, quality and reputation for the service which 
they have given in the past. If you want samples of 
roofings and shingles which are reliable and which will 
protect as well as beautify the houses which you are 
building, just cut out this advertisement, write your 
name and address on the bottom lines, and send it to 


ASPHALT READY ROOFING CO. 
Room 452, 9 Church Street New York 
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Put an X in the circle O opposite the materials which 
you are interested in. 


Ordinary concrete, uncoated, 


ary Concrete finished with Bay State 
showing its porous character. 


Coating, making it waterproof. 


Building for Beauty 


O fully realize the possibilities of concrete 
and stucco, you should know the _ ideal 
effects which are get-able with 


Brick and C ° 
Bay State Cement oating 
This Coating overcomes the dull blue-gray of concrete. 


It gives a permanent finish in white or tint. It doesn’t 
sacrifice the distinctive texture of concrete. 


Also—Bay State Coating makes an absolutely weather- 
proof wall. Rain can’t seep through the pores. 


Architects and builders in all parts of the country have 
tested this, the original Bay State Coating. We’ll be glad 
to pass along what they say of it. Write for booklet 19. 

Or, test it yourself—we will send you a sample 
can of the original Bay State Coating free for the 
asking. Say what tint you prefer. é 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 
bay erayg Paint and Varnish Makers 
New York Office: Architects’ Building _ 


Boston, Mass. . 


| Wood-Mosaic 
Hardwood Fioors 


The best made. We make all 
| kinds and thicknesses; Wood-Carpet, 
| Strips, Plain and Ornamental Par- 

quetry, Tongue-and-groove Flooring. 
| Our 5/16” Flooring can be laid in old 
' or new houses. 


| Send accurate measurements for colored 
_ sketch and exact estimate of cost. Instruc- 
_ tions for laying accompany all orders shipped. 


| Send for free copy of our catalogue in natural 
| wood colors 


Wood- Mosaic Company 


32 Hebard St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Saw Mill and Flooring Factory, New Albany, Ind. 
Sales Office and Parquetry Factory, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Cut shows application of Rex Strip Shingles—one of the ‘Rex 
Products. 


Send for Our 
Roofing Catalog 


(The largest and most complete ever printed) 


The Rex Products catalog contains 112 pages and more 
than 180 pictures and illustrations. Besides complete in- 
structions for laying all styles of asphalt shingles and 
prepared roofings, you will find in it a full description of 
each one of the 27 different Rex Products which we man- 
ufacture. You will also find much helpful information 
about slate, tile, asbestos shingles, tin and corrugated 
steel roofings. 


We will send you this splendid catalog and a set of 
samples without cost or obligation to you. 
W rite— 


FLINTKOTE MFG. CO., ®*mass™ 


98 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 

651 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Illinois 
: .» NewYork, N. Y. - 

Hennen Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


wenty cents a copy. Containing colored supplement and plans. 
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Asphalt 
Shingles 


Save Money and Time 


orsscnmpsrorne BURT MELE 
ai cs bard 


Can be laid in less than 14 the time and with less than 
43 of the nails that it takes to lay other shingles. Labor 
cost is a big item today and it can be greatly reduced 
by using these shingles. 


Send for particulars. 


Asphalt Ready Roofing Co. 


Dept. 52, 9 Church Street 
New York 


Re 


yO 


Send particulars regarding Hudson Asphalt Strip Shingles. 
Name 


Address 


HE rich, artistic effects which were the 

feature of ancient Greek architecture are 
possible today. .They may be easily achieved 
with concrete and stucco, finished with 


Bay State “cn Coating 


It gives a dull surface in white and attractive tints, 
but doesn’t hide the distinctive texture of concrete. 


Bay State Coating, the original, also weatherproofs 
the walls. Architects and builders in all parts of the 
country have been using it for sixteen years. To 
realize the full possibilities of concrete for homes and 
bungalows, find out what Bay State Coating will do. 


© just write for it, specifying what 
Trial Can Free tint you prefer. Askfor booklet 19. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Paint and Varnish Makers 


W ood-Mosaic 
~ Hardwood Floors 


The. best. made. We imakesen 
kinds and thicknesses, Wood-Carpet, 
Strips, Plain and Ornamentalm@Par 
quetry, Tongue-and-groove Flooring. 
Our 5/16” Flooring can be laid in old 
or new houses. 


Send accurate measurements for colored 
sketch and exact estimate of cost. Instruc- 
tions for laying accompany all orders shipped. 


Send for free copy of our catalogue in natural 
wood colors 


Wood - Mosaic Company 
32 Hebard St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Saw Mill and Flooring Factory, New Albany, Ind. 
Sales Office and Parquetry Factory, Rochester, N. Y. 


Cut shows application of Rex Strip Shingles—one of the Rex 
Products. 


Send for Our 
Roofing Catalog 


(The largest and most complete ever printed) 


The Rex Products catalog contains 112 pages and more 
than 180 pictures and illustrations. Besides complete in- 
structions for laying all styles of asphalt shingles and 
prepared roofings, you will find in it a full description of 
each one of the 27 different Rea Products which we man- 
ufacture. You will also find much helpful information 
about slate, tile, asbestos shingles, tin and corrugated 
steel roofings. 


We will send you thts Splendid catalog and a set of 
samples without cost or obligation to you. 
W rite— 


FLINTKOTE MFG. CO., Pxace™ 


$8 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 

651 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Illinois 
1104 Equitable Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
Hennen Bidg., New Orleans, La. 
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HOUSE IN RIVERDALE, N. Y. MR. DWIGHT JAMES BAUM, ARCHITECT 
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W ood-Mosaic 


Hardwood Floors 


| Hudson 
Strip 
Asphalt 
Shingles 


Can be laid in less than % the time and with less than 
44 of the nails that it takes to lay other shingles. Labor 
cost is a big item today and it can be greatly reduced 
by using these shingles. 


Send for particulars. 
Asphalt Ready Roofing Co. 
: UIDSON Dept. 52, 9 Church Street 


ROOrING New York 
RODUCTS 
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Send particulars regarding Hudson Asphalt Strip Shingles. 
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Bay State ““Agatex 


Makes Better Cement Floors 


Rough cement floors have a tend- 
ency to be damp, to dust and to 
wear away unevenly. Dampness 
and dust are detrimental to health 
and comfort and to the room’s con- 


tents. These drawbacks are easily 
Overcome by using Bay State 
‘“Agatex.’’ 


This is a cement floor filler which is 
wearproof, dustproof, oilproof and water- 
proof. Easy to apply and economical. 
One gallon will coat 400 to 
450 square feet on floors of 
ordinary texture and condi- 
tion. Bay State “Agatex” 
is extremely long wearing. 


Write for circular 19 giving detailed 
information about Bay State Agatex. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 
oston, Mass. 


New York Office: Architects’ Building 


The best made. We make all 
kinds and thicknesses, Wood-Carpet, 
Strips, Plain and Ornamental Par- 
quetry, Tongue-and-groove Flooring. 
Our 5/16” Flooring can be laid in old 
or new houses. 

Send accurate measurements for colored 


sketch and exact estimate of cost. Instruc- 
tions for laying accompany all orders shipped. 


Send for free copy of our catalogue in natural 
wood colors 


Wood - Mosaic Company 
32 Hebard St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Saw Mill and Flooring Factory, New Albany, Ind. 
Sales Office and Parquetry Factory, Rochester, N. Y. 
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For Solid Partitions 


Trussit reinforcement is expanded in both 
directions alike and. woven back and _ forth 
through the concrete slab, giving uniform strength 
and ample stiffness and rigidity to make studding 
unnecessary. 

This rigidity and strength permit the erection 
of Trussit partitions but two inches in thickness 
that are space-saving and wonderfully rigid, and 
of curtain walls the equal of brick or poured 
concrete at a fraction of their cost. 


} The Fireproofing Handbook 


illustrates and describes the 


many uses of Trussit. IV rite 
_ Trade Mark fora copy. Trade Mark 


The General Fireproofing Co. 


312 Logan Avenue Youngstown, Ohio 
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~, 3000 years ago 
and My efforts 
are still standing” 
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. —and the same principles in use when SPECIFICATION, 
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acknowledged the most efficient, are 
combined in that modern, dependable 
background for stucco, cement or 
plaster finished houses 


Ay Bishopric Board will not corrode— 
i it cannot break away or sag. It con- 
, ; tains nothing but creosoted lath, as- 
Bra =: Phailt-mastic, and heavy fibre board, 
@) that will outlast any materials Fad be seh od 
e : : ‘ : ur boo — 
pose known, that 1S proof against molis- “Built on the Wisdom of Ages” oa 
Wy, ture, vermin, heat and cold, and that () 
Bg haldemtte at cee ee eee gives facts and figures to prove our claims. ' 
wae : ; oe ON emai sy asked ae It also illustrates homes, apartments, facto- | | 
4 «so it can't crack, loosen or let go. ries and public buildings constructed with 
| ne Bishopric Board, and gives letters from ar- \\ 
eA chitects, builders and users, also some inter- oF 
Ae Bishopric Board costs less than esting results of scientific tests. je 
Oy other backgrounds and saves at Write today for samples and this book— tg) 
fej) ° a 
+f least 25% in material and labor. all free. : 


The Mastic Wall Board & Roofing Co. 


853 Este Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Please quote BUILDING AGr when writing to advertisers » 
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Hand-Power-Foot WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY 
|: io O} oy —" es 
i 3 A Complete Our Machines are , ae y) 
Line f Chere soconstructed 
ccopeatst ==sj=7 that you can take 
Carpenter them to the house 
and you are building. 
Builder Saves Time 


THNONDR 


Why buy these Machines? BECAUSE 


You can save a millman’s profit. 

You can make more money with less capital invested. 

You can manufacture in as good style and finish, and at lower 
cost than the mill. 

You can work up stuff ahead in winter for the spring rush ip 
building. : 
10,000 ~—scbuilders 

are using from one 

to eight of our dif- 
ferent machines. 


Our machines 
are not compli- 
cated, but simple, 
strong, practical 
and built for good 


A f - 
eda + sabe hard work. 


chines will pay for 
themselves in a 
year and often in 
a single job. 


Send for Catalogue 
and Prices. 


MORTISER 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 


No. 4 SAW - 71 Ruby St., Rockford, Ill. 
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Keep Your Men BUSY “Famous” | 


ex 


For the Large or Small Contractor 
In the Shop or on the Job 


The Famous Universal Woodworker is 
a machine whose multiplicity of utility 
makes it an asset potent in its advantages. 


A Combination Hard to Beat 


With the Crescent Universal woodworker you can 
keep four men busy on one machine, each one doing 
a separate and distinct piece of work. It enables 
you to get your work out on time. 

Write for catalog telling about this splendid ma- 
chine and our line of band saws, jointers, saw tables, 
planers, planers and matchers, disk grinders, swing 


cut-off saws, shapers, borers, hollow chisel mortisers, Aa! The impossibility of this accomplish- 
variety woodworker. 


The Crescent Machine Co. 


206 Main Street Leetonia, Ohio The Sidney Tool Co., Sidney, Ohio 


So designed that almost any desired 
equipment may be combined in one ma- 
chine, and thirty or more different kinds 
of work can be done successfully by one 
equipment. 


ment on any other machine is well known. 
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BUILDING AGE 


aye? 


pee motor car provided by Santa may provide you with 
the opportunity to build a garage. 


No feature of your garages deserves more careful considera- 
tion than the doors. 


Stanley Garage Hardware 


insures doors that work easily and conveniently 


S LIDING doors do not,asa 

rule, prove satisfactory. They 
have an annoying tendency to 
stick and get out of order, they 
cannot be made weather-tight, 
and the tracks frequently be- 
come clogged with snow or dirt. 
These troubles are avoided if 
you swing your doors on ball- 


bearing Stanley Garage Hinges, 
and secure them with Stanley 
Garage Latches and Bolts. The 
Stanley Garage Door Holder, pic- 
tured above, makes it impossible 
for your doors to slam against the 
Gatease it entersor. leaves. the 
garage. 


Write today for the Stanley Garage Hard- 


ware Catalog E12. 


It contains information 


of great value to builders. 


Any of the better 
Builders’ Hard- 


New York 
100 Lafayette St. 


ware stores can 


show you Stanley 
Garage Hardware. 


Please quote BUILDING AGE when writing to advertisers 


Chicago 
73 East Lake St. 


BUILDING AGE 


> Quality vs. Price<— 


It costs no more to ad- 
vertise and sell a good 
article than it does an 
inferior one.» Conse- 
quently, when you buy a 
good article you pay 
only as much more for it 
as the difference in mate- 
rial and manufacturing 
cost necessitates. 

Anyone who has ever 
used a Triple “A” will 
tell you that it is easily the best floor 
surfacing machine on the market. With 
this machine it is comparatively easy 
for a carpenter to scrape from 200 to 
400 square feet of floor space per hour 
and do good work. 

Those who are not familiar with the 
wonderful speed and power supplying 
features of the Triple “A” Spring Motor 
will say “Impossible.” 

You can never believe what a big 


help the spring motor 
really is on a floor sur- 

facing machine until you 
have actually tried it for 
yourself. 

In comparison with 
other hand power ma- 
chines, the Triple; “A” 
Spring Driven will sur- 
face three (3) times the 
amount of floor space 

without a bit more effort 
on the part of the operator. 

That is the big difference, compared 
to which the difference in price is a 
mere trifle. 

In addition to its remarkable work 
performing capacity, the Triple “A” is 
also famous for the superior quality of 
the work it does, its ease of operation 
and its many convenient adjustments. 

Send for booklet fully describing this 
highly efficient floor surfacing machine. 
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To prove our claims we will gladly send you a machine on FREE TRIAL 


4101 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago 


Triple “A” Machine Company, 


“The WEBER serine Floor Scraper” ' 
Big 
Demand 


If you must have a 
floor scraper at once— 
order some other make. 
We're behind in deliveries due to 
the unusual demand. 

If you want a Weber, order NOW and we'll 
ship in about 15 days. 3 


WEBER MFG. CO., West Allis, Wis. 


“Acme Brand” 


34” by 144”, 114” and 2” face White or 
Red Oak Flooring 


FLOORING 


Quarter Sawed, $5.00 per 100 square feet. 
Plain Sawed, $4.00 per 100 square feet. 


Here is the greatest bargain ever offered in 
Oak Flooring. Made of high-grade, thor- 
oughly kiln dried lumber, with modern ma- 
chinery, by men who know how to make 
flooring that will save the carpenter many 
hours of hard labor in doing first-class work. 


Office: 684-686 73rd Ave. Factory: 672 71st Ave. 


Add one-third to the number of square feet 
to be covered and be convinced by sending 
a trial order. There is not one foot waste 
in a thousand feet, because it is all side and 
end matched. 


“American Universal’ Way 


Saves Time Saves Money 
Does Better Work 


Here is a machine that does the work of SIX MEN 
and surfaces floors as smooth as glass. No waves 
or imperfections in your floors when an ‘American 
Universal’? is on the job. / 

Let us send you catalog and tell 
you all about our 


Shipments are made same day order is re- 
ceived, and you will find our flooring will 
save you many dollars. 


PAUL O. MORATZ 


Main and Washington Sts., Bloomington, Ills. 


FIVE DAYS’ TRIAL 


American 
Floor Surfacing 
Machine Co. 


521 S. St. Clair St. 


TOLEDO.O Smaller Quantities on the Same Basis 


Please quote BUILDING AGE when writing to advertisers 
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Fewer Hands—Less Pay-Roll—More Work 


Is the inevitable result of owning a good, fast work- 
ing, reliable Concrete Mixer. 


No Delays—No Trouble—No Lost Time 


is the result of selecting a machine of known quality—one that 
you perhaps pay a vit more for at the start, but by so doing avoid 
future up-keep exense, 


You Get Your Money’s Worth in the 


“AMERICAN” 


porTABLE variety WOOD-WORKER 
Just such a machine as this is the 


Not alone in the 18-in-1 combination of machines it 

Oshkosh Low Loader gives you—or in its four-man feature—but also in the 
“American” quality manifested in high-class design and 

The Oshkosh is light and strong, and easily moved from job to finish—sturdy, dependable construction—and _ refine- 


ae é ; : is rede ments of control and convenience—found in no other 
t 1s Tour motion and a quick turner oi. batches, wood-worker. 


It is economical because so little attention is required in its suc- 
cessful operation. 


2 one [a El ir ry Nop 2 947: Tod 
It is all ready to be shipped on a wire’s notice. And it makes Be cont incéd Send for New Bulletin 67 
good with you or we do. 


Bhs: } re s e 
Send for literature and our latest, booklet American Saw Mill 
e@ 
ationay, Oshkosh Mfg. Co., ‘Sinioch Wie’ Machinery Co. 


Chicago—1440 Monadnock Block 


Dodge & Dodge, 1362 Hudson Terminal NEW YORK CITY 
140 West 38th Street, New York 
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DO YOUR OWN MILLWORK! 


oA Fay-Egan “LIGHTNING” No. 2 or 126 Matcher will surface up to 24” 
wide—6” thick—match 12” wide—will make all your flooring, ceiling, siding, 
casing, or any kind of moulding up to 1%” and 114” deep. 


HNUIUTAUIULUTAUNAUILUULUA HULU 


Bulletins free upon request 


J. A. FAY & EGAN CO,, 221-241 W. Front St, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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2". The Shingles 
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~ 
% of our 


Grandfathers 


Were made of Clear Heart Swamp Cypress—rived and 
shaved by negro slaves—entirely by hand. 


Today—we are making our “HAMMER” Brand Split and 
Shaved Cypress Shingles in precisely the same manner as 
in olden times. 


Modern methods of grading and inspecting bring this old 
fashioned product up to the highest present standards, and 
insure the home-builder of a uniformly perfect shingle, as 
far as quality goes. But it still leaves the slight variations 
which give character and charm to this truly Colonial 
product, 


Made in two sizes—14” x 6” x 20” and 5%” x 7” x 24”. 


The HAMMER LUMBER CO., Freee aaenn 


RAPID, FLEXIBLE, AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC FLOOR SURFACERS 


FREE TRIAL 


Old or New 
Wood Floors 
Both Machines 
in several 
sizes. 


Marble or 
Composition 


Send for our 
Floors 


proposition, 


M.L. SCHLUETER, 235 W. Illinois Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Rip saw 
Swing saw 
Jointer 
Band saw 


Parks Portable Single and Combination 


Wood Working Outfits 


We are the originators of the Circular 
Saw, Band Saw, Jointer Combination; our 
latest improvement, Swing Cut-Off Saw 
on same base; long table 
surface; saw pulls 
across tim- 
ber instead 
of pushing 
long tim- 
bers across 
saw. All ma- 
chines ready for 
instant use. Pat- 
ents on improve- 
ments applied 
for. 

Machines are 
made in large 
quantities 
which enables us 
to sell at lowest prices 
and make immediate ship- 
ment. 


for 
Catalog 


e e S i A 
Parks Ball Bearing Machine Co., cincinnati, Ohio 


Stop Making “Borderwork” 


around your baseboards—which results when you use a 
narrow edge roll attachment, as its work is uneven and 
looks different from the rest of the room when finished. 
Get the same uniform work right up to baseboards that 
you do throughout the room by using 


The Improved Type Automatic Ball-Bearing Electric 


Floor-Surfacing 
Machine 


The sanding roller is mounted so one end 
extends just beyond the side of the ma- 
chine—easily adjustable to either side so 
that the wall all around the room can be 
reached and the Little Automatic 
Electric Surfacing Machine 
(shown below) is a wonder for removing 
old varnish from desk tops, tables, coun- 
ters, etc., as well as for dressing up new 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


on either of these machines. Write to- 

day for full information. 

WAYVELL, CHAPPELL & COMPANY 

358 W. Madison St., Dept. E, Chicago, Illinois 
Phone Franklin 4160 


Fits Any 
Saw Mandrel 


A Huther ‘Bros. Dado 
Head consists of two out- 
side cutters and enough 
inside cutters to make the 
required cut. This Head 
will cut perfect grooves, 
with or across grain, any 
width. It is an easy Head 
to keep in perfect condi- 
tion, has a simple quick 
adjustment, and 
may be enlarged 
any time atter pur- 
chase. Sent on 
approval and if 
not satisfactory re- 
turn at our ex- 
pense. 

Write for New 
Grooves Cut with Huther Bios. Dado Heads _ Illustrated Catalog. 


HUTHER BROS. SAW MFG. COMPANY, Inc. 
2500 University Avenue Rochester, N. Y, 


Van Guilder Hollow Wall 


~ Concrete Construction 


“ Built Like a Thermos Bottle”’ 


Van Guilder hollow wall machines build 
a two-piece hollow wall, using wet mix 
concrete, molding a 9-inch course 4% feet 
long at each operation, and being imme- 
diately released and moved forward on the 
work. 

These machines are used in all classes 
of building construction from bungalows 
and garages to factories and apartment 
houses. 

Van Guilder buildings are warm in 
winter, cool in summer and always dry. 
Van Guilder construction competes in 
price with the cost of frame. 


Write for booklet describing Van 
Guilder construction in detail. 


Van Guilder Hollow Wall Co. 


712 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Gasoline and Kerosene 


Built and guaran- 
teed by the largest 
producers of farm 
engines — simple, 
durable, powerful 
—four cycle, suc- 
tion feed, make and 
break ignition — 
every part inter- 
changeable — fully 
tested. Guaranteed 
to Develop Rated 
H.. Pe: 


: SAVES FUEL 
4 [na ah ' TIME, LABOR 
THE FARM ENG/NE THAT WORKS. MONEY 
_ > yf Lowest Price 


s Greatest Value 
Write for big illustrated Engine Book today. 
Full Line Detroit Engines 2 horsepower up 


Detroit Engine Works, 473 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Wadsworth Mfg. Co., Successors 


Increase Your Income Right- 


MR. BUILDER: Now—This Month 


Here’s something right in your line—a Chemical Closet that 
you can sell to a home builder cheaper than a wooden privy 
and make a bigger profit for yourself. Here’s something 
you can sell at odd times or turn over to your son or your 
foreman to sell. 


RO-SAN 
Chemical Closet 
rh 


il TOMANINAN A beolutel Me mer neg 
Sey DP closet’ that may be placea anywhere in the 


ri" 


TMP closet that may be placed anywhere in the 
mm house. Abolishes the germ-breeding outdoor 
i vault. A comfort and a convenience where 
there is no sewer connection. Germs killed 
by chemical. WHasily emptied as the ash pit 
of a stove. 


AGENTS WANTED 


We want one live carpenter contractor in 
each town to act as our agent. Hundreds of 
builders are selling these fixtures. Good 
profits for little work. We help you sell 
them. Write today for complete details. 


‘iM 
Rowe Sanitary. Mfg. Co., 1203 Sixth St., Detroit, Mich. 


Ask about the Ro-San Washstand. Hot and cold running water 
without plumbing. 
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It’s Mighty Convenient 


to have—right there—ready to start at a 
moment’s notice— 


The C. H. & E. Portable Saw Rig 


a complete woodworking mill. 
Other sizes of Saw Rigs and Hoists, 
Elevators, Pumps, Mixers, Engines, etc. 


Send for Catalog. 


C. H. & E. Manufacturing Co. 
330 Mineral St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


The C. H. & E. No. 6 Outfit 


wld, 
SIMPLICITY , 


Ev z®» part of Almetal Store 
Front construction is simple 
in design and simple to install. ~ 
Every part is built to perform 
its function in the most natural 


way. 
HE sash, for instance, a oH Y 
built that the glass is he Y 
without strain. Its principle has ) 


been used since glass became a 


i | ta experience of genera- 
tions has proved that 
paint composed of pure white- 
lead, like 


struction. The possibility of 
glass breakage is reduced to the 
minimum. 
THE two-piece corner bars also 
follow that same _ simple 
method of safely holding to join- 
ing plates of glass. 
STURDINESS, simplicity, at- 
tractiveness and safety are 
built into every part of Almetal 
construction. 
HY not have Almetal details 
on file? You’ll find them 
easy to use on your next Store 
Front job. 


DETROIT SHOW CASE CO. 
483 Fort St., West, Detroit, Mich. 


(We also make the well-known Petz 
Construction) 


part of building. Builders have 77 
always favored this simple con- _ 


Dutch Boy 
White-Lead 


is unsurpassed for inside 
as well as outside use. Its 
beautifying and durable 
qualities have made ita 
standard wherever used. 


NATIONAL 
LEAD COMPANY 


BN CR 


3 


7x ee 
\ New York 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 

St. Louis 

San Francisco 


(John T. Lewis & 
Bros. Co., Phila.) 


(National Lead & 
Oil Co., Pitts.) 


il 


HEE 


Buy Direct From 
MANUFACTURER 


There’s no need of fig- 
uring any further until 
you know whether your 
prospect wants his heat- 
ing system piped or pipe- 
less. 

We can. satisfy him 
either way. Illustration 
shows our Harmon Piped 
Furnace—all cast iron as 
you see it, without the 
casing. 

May we help with your 
specifications? 


American Bell & 
Foundry Co. 


Mich. 


1, SAVE D 


e 
a= Do Your Own Plumbing 
and Heating NEX,UARDIN 
Get our ‘‘Handy-Man” Free Book. Every home needs 
it. Shows new home improvements and everythinginplumb- 
ing and heating supplies EXCLUSIVELY at wholesale 
rices—complete heating plants, bathroom outfits, sinks, pipe, 
ttings, water systema, lighting plants, ete. Any handyman 


can install our goods with this free book and free easy installing 
plans. $500,000 plants behind our guarantee. WRITE TODAY. 


The Hardin-Lavin Co. co.cc. Grove ave. Chicago 


Northville 
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Steel “Stitches” 


Every Few Inches 


Columns which have staves simply glued together will surely open up. 
Columns which have any kind of a lock-joint are liable to open up. 
Columns which are glued under hydraulic pressure, where the staves 
are locked with a double V joint and sewed with cold rolled steel sta- 
ples every few inches of their entire length cannot open up. And 
this is the way “Steel-Sewed” Columns are always. made. 

Catalog explains the construction and shows many beautiful illustra- 
tions. Write for it. 


AMERICAN COLUMN CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 


No Job Too Big 
or ‘Too Small 


for this handy little mixer. Saves its 
price in time on one job of mixing. 


“The Standard” 


Low Charging 
Concrete Mixer 


Will enable you to rush your concrete work before 
cold weather on account of the low charging platform 
which is only 24” high. It avoids the necessity of using 
troublesome and heavy side loaders or high charging 
hoppers. 


For concreting in cold weather “The Standard” can be 
placed inside the building and moved along the work 
and from floor to floor. Its light weight and sturdy 
construction make this possible. 


Big-an-Litle Mixers 
3 Sizes—14 Styles 


A portable mixer built for hard work. An _ indis- 
pensable machine for the large or small contractor. 
Mixes concrete, mortar or plaster and equipped with 
hoist if you want it. Latest reyo'ving drum and other 


The Standard Scale & Supply Co. aor ee a ae te 


Low Charging is saving thousands of contractors and 
builders throughout the country one-third on their 
concrete work. Are you one of them? Our complete 
mixer Catalog No. 48-12 will be mailed for the asking. 


CHICAGO PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA : 
1345-47 Wabash Ave. 1631| Liberty Ave. 523 Arch St. The Yaeger Machine Co. 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND 5 : 
145 Chambers St. 1547 Columbus Road. 216 West Rich Street Columbus, Ohio 


My i 
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| 
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The Good Roads Paver, Bantam Pavers and all kinds 
of paving machinery. Pioneers in the pneumatic 
placing and pneumatic concrete machinery business. 
ae All kinds of concrete machinery and equipment. We 
invite correspondence. The oldest, largest and most complete factory in the world. 


RANSOME CONCRETE MACHINERY COMPANY, DUNELLEN, NEW JERSEY 


EVERYTHING FROM SAND PILE TO FORMS 
Chicago Office—208 North Clinton St. San irancisco Office—931 Hearst Bldg. Executive Office— Suite 700, 115 Broadway, N. Y. 
WELL MIXED CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE—RANSOME FOR BETTER MIXING 
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TONGUE SLOT BRACING rare _ . 


4 Steel Corner Plates 


give anabsolute rigidity to the Dietzgen 
“STURDY” Knock-Down Drafting 
Tables, permit of quickly setting up, 
taking down or compactly crating for 
transporting at reduced cost. 


The Frame is thoroughly seasoned 
hardwood, highly finished. 

The Top is a white pine drawing board, 
33x63x114 in., with or without drawers. 


The Height is 34 inches, adjustable 
with raising blocks to 35, 36 and 37 inches. 


Send for Circular ‘‘B-1.’’ 
Eugene Dietzgen Co. 


Manufacturers 
Drawing Materials - Surveying Instruments 
Measuring Tapes 


New York San Francisco New Orleans 
Pittsburgh Philadelphia 


Chicago Toronto 


66 Your workmen will feel 
TROUBLE secure and be able to do their 
SAVER work better with this bracket 


than with the old fashioned 
kind. 

Two sturdy legs brace 
against each other and keep it in a 
steady position. 

No nails, no bolts, no nuts—not a 
screw. You can erect as many 
“Trouble Savers” in five minutes as 
you can wooden scaffolding in five 
hours. We will send them on trial 
to prove it. 

How many do you want? 


BRACKETS 


The Steel Scaffolding Co. 


Evansvilie, Ind. 


| TO THIS BRACKET 
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A Popular Lansing 
For 


Building Contractors 


Lansing No. 5 “Half-Sack” 
Batch Mixer 


This Lansing No. 5 has the distinction of 
being the youngest member of the Lansing 
family. It is also the smallest. Like all 
other Lansing mixers it is deservedly popu- 
lar. Just plain “making good” has put it 
in the front ranks. 


For walks, curbing, small foundations, 
and the average country job, it is the ideal 
outfit. 


If you use more than thirty or forty cu- 
bic yards of concrete a day this isn’t your 
size. 


Costs little to run, little to buy, and ef- 
fects a big saving. 


Equipped as ordered with loader, tank, 
silo hoist, batch measuring hopper, etc. 


A special circular describes this mixer in 
detail. Ask for it and catalog No. 21 of 
larger sizes. 


*KEEP YOUR ins ON WHEELS" 


LANSING MICHIGAN 
CHICAGO tite. mila ames eace 167-169 W. Lake St. 
TING EES WW ©) EGER cate els caers toon rose wie. tenasts ave obs 288-289 West St. 
BOSTON Antes dae 78 Cambridge (Charlestown Dist.) 
PET, Aa) EEDA ee aye Cor. N. American and Willow 
VLTISIN EAN CWA eiche seceusearetatersucrs mere 517-519 N. Third St. 
FAIS A Se CAIN oo ntact eines vole ee eistens 1418-1415 W. 10th St. 
SAN FRANCISCO D4 4 crs, setae oeccote Brannan St. 
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Lae THERE’S JUST ONE FLOORING | 
That Combines Beauty and Durability 
When you floor a building with OAK FLOORING you can rest assured that 


you have done a distinct service that will always reflect to your own credit. 

OAK FLOORING—the flooring that is as permanent as the foundation—will 
always give complete satisfaction. The first cost is the last, as repairs are 
eliminated. 

34” OAK FLOORING offers a beautiful and very economical floor at a low 
cost. It is the ideal flooring for laying over old floors in public buildings and 
homes. When laid, it has all the appearance of 13/16” stock. 3” thickness is 
made in 114” face and 2” face. 

Carpenters and Contractors find it Very Profitable in Laying 7%” OAK 
FLOORING. 

All Reputable Lumber Dealers Sell OAK FLOORING. 


Write for Booklet—‘“‘America’s Best Flooring.” 


OAK FLOORING SERVICE BUREAU, 1349 Conway Bldg., Chicago, IIL. 
= TD \“\S& WWE 25S 
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MININOVA FAT 


Architects—Shiner & Appel, New Haven, Conn. Owner— 
Wm. A. Thiel. Contractors—Lund & Lohne. 24” shingles 
on side walls stained with ‘‘Dixie White’’ harmonize with 
moss green roof and green blinds. A better effect than wide 
clap-boards. 


Many Prominent Architects 


are making good use of 24-inch ““CRHO-DIPT” Stained 
Shingles with heavy butts for side-wall work. Save repair 
and repainting expense; give unusual beauty. 


“CREO-DIPT" shinctes 


17 Grades 16, 18, 24-Inch 30 Colors 


ANNAN 


Beautiful Woodwork and How to Get It 


In a number of leading cities throughout the country 
we maintain SHRVICE DEPARTMENTS to furnish 
Architects, Builders, Contractors, Painters, or anyone 
who is Building, with real assistance in planning the 
best decorative treatments for Interior Woodwork, Walls, 
Doors and Floors, 

We literally show hundreds of combinations for any 
room on REAL HOUSE TRIM, REAL MODEL MORGAN 
DOORS and REAL WALLBOARD—economical effects 
obtainable with 


Fy RIDGEPOR— 
BFLTANDARD 


Wood Finishes 


just as they will appear in the building or home. 

If you cannot visit one of our Service Departments in 
person, write and we will give you the most efficient 
service and ideas by mail. 


The Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co. 
New Milford, Conn. 


New York Chicago Boston 
6 E. 39th St. 78 W. Lake St. 8 Portland St. 


Preserved in creosote and stained any color desired by our 
special process. Selected cedar shingles—no wedge-shapes, 
no waste. Such shingle quality and such even stains save 
expense, time, worry. They cost less than staining on the 
job. The open market does not afford such shingles. 


Write for our Book of ‘‘CREO-DIPT’’ 


Homes and Sample Color Pad. Name of 
Architect and Lumber Dealer appreciated 


| STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE CO. 


1030 Oliver St., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Factory in Chicago for West 


eq @C@qM@@@lllll 


Catalogue 
“D-40”"" 
containing very 
useful 


Change in Prices 


It is necessary to make an adjustment in the prices 


of Cortright Metal Shingles. As everyone in the trade " o \ | Information 
knows, this change has been brought about by condi- : ss 4 about Exterior 
tions in the metal market. It is a matter of main- = ~ = and Interior 


taining the quality of 


Cortright Metal Shingles 2 aieninae WOOD 
at a slight advance, or producing at a : iL 11 ‘ . : a COLUMNS 


loss. 


fears pore prope: nae never been large, a - will be sent for 
an e quality has always been a matter of ee sos seth’ ne ee 

pride with us. Cutting this quality is not : are Se i0o) in ears 
to be considered. Even at a slight advance, } 
we feel sure that our customers will gladjy 
co-operate with us in maintaining our well 
known standard of excellence. ; 


adjusbnelt win pocemacamectiyamt HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 


Cortri ht Metal Roofin Co. Factory & Main Office: Hastern Office: 
Phila eee a eee Elston & Webster Ave., No. 6 Hast 39th &t., 
s Chicago, Ill. New York City 
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If you knew what I know about the 
difference between WHEELBARROWS 
you would throw out 
every other kind and 
order a full equipment 


ae 


an Fig. 3—Stati 1 axl 
Pe eral rad” Of pone ppipanpnts, yn amie © 78) concen 


“Sterlings B 


Fig. 2—Pre-Lubricating fibre : 
pegs The only Wheelbarrows with 
Self-Lubricating Fibre bushings 
__ “620m it’s | In the wheel bearings. 


B (aE ? You wouldn’t wait to writ e Fig. 4—The completed wheel 
arrow’ — ~ 
—Tim —you d telegraph 


Trundle 
IRVING R. SMITH, Secretary and Treasurer 


STERLING WHEELBARROW COMPANY 


6201 Shenners Avenue, West Allis, Wis. 


Advertisement of the 


HESS STEEL FURNACE 


The HESS Furnace NEVER LEAKS—for every seam is 
riveted and welded. It is EVERLASTINGLY TIGHT. 


Two styles—PIPELESS, with one hot—and—cold register 
—or regular, with separate registers and pipes. 
BURNS ANY FUEL; hard or soft coal, coke, wood, slack, screen- 
he SOTTAGE ing or lignite, and delivers every unit of heat. You can use the cheapest 
pees fuel in your neighborhood and get best results; worth considering when 
fuel prices soar. 


EVAPORATES PLENTY OF WATER to properly moisten the 
atmosphere. Other furnaces, hot water and steam, fail in this. 


Is sold DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU; factory profit only— 
and more for your money than you get from dealers. 


FULLY GUARANTEED, and sold on trial. No risk to you—for you 
must be satisfied before we are paid. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT. Send us a sketch of your house and we 
will submit plan showing how to heat it and estimate of cost. 


The HESS Welded Steel Pipeless 
Furnace—One large register delivers 
heat and draws off cold air. 


Special rates to Contractors. 


HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. 
1201 Tacoma Building, Chicago 
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Lik ena ti 
O cts sos OWS 


The bungalow 
question finds a < 
simple and _ prac- 
tical solution in 
the inexpensive 

- books listed be- 
low: 


HE books described have been selected from 

all those published on the subject because of 

their artistic arrangement and the fact that 
our customers have found them satisfactory. The 
types of bungalows illustrated are suited to all cli- 
mates and all purses; the average cost of erecting 
the building shown in each book being given in the 
description under each title. Working plans and 
specifications for any design in a majority of these 
books may be bought at nominal prices. 


THE BUNGALOW BOOK. The best book on 
this subject. Contains photographs and floor plans 
for 117 artistic structures with interior and exterior 
details. The bungalows shown have been erected 
at costs ranging from $800 to $4,000. 159 pages, 
7x10 inches, 261 figures. Cloth, $1.00. 


BUNGALOWCRAFT. 87 floor plans of bungalows 
for any climate that have been build at prices rang- 
ing from $1,000 to $4,500. 128 pages, 7 1-2 x 11 
inches. 248 figures. Heavy paper, $1.00. 


MODERN HOMES OF CALIFORNIA. 77 designs 
with floor plans and interiors of bungalows that have 
been built at costs ranging from $1,500 to $4,500. 
95 pages, 7x10inches. 205 figures. Paper, $0.50. 


WILSON’S CALIFORNIA BUNGALOWS. One 
of the most interesting books on bungalow plan- 
ning. It contains 75 designs of artistic homes built 
at costs ranging from $700 to $3000. A feature of 
this volume is a splendid collection of interiors and 
details of living room, kitchen, bathroom, buffets, 
mantels, fireplaces, windows, doors and builders’ 
hardware. ‘There are 61 of these and a complete 
set of plans of a bungalow reduced in size to show 
exactly what you get when you order the working 
plans of any bungalow shown in the book. 128 
pages, 7x10 inches, 235 figures. Heavy paper, $0.50. 


PRACTICAL BUNGALOWS FOR TOWN AND 
COUNTRY. Over 200 bungalows and cottages 
costing from $500 to $3800 are shown in this volume. 
420 pages, 5x8 inches, 400 figures. Cloth, $1.00. 


BUNGALOWS, CAMPS, AND MOUNTAIN 
HOUSES. Presents the ideas and plans of 32 dif- 
ferent architects and a special article on the planning 
of a bungalow with detail sketches showing how to 
plan conveniences in the house, and a plate showing 
22 different schemes for arranging floor plans. 146 
pages, 7x10 inches, 200 figures. Cloth, $2.00. 


PRACTICAL BUNGALOWS. An attractive vol- 
ume containing 77 plans of one and two story 
bungalows costing from $2400 to $9000. 96 
pages, 7x10 inches, 201 figures. Paper, $0.50. 


INEXPENSIVE BUNGALOWS. An artistic col- 


lection of 85 low priced bungalows erected in various 
sections of the United States and Canada at costs DAVID W ILLIAMS CO. 
ranging from $1500 to $2400. 96 pages, 7x10 

inches, 196 figures. Heavy paper, $0.50. 239 WEST 39th STREET, NEW YORK 


OO OCii i CAAAAih 
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Keeps Down Investment 


—Brings Up Profit 


Builders of investment property 
desire the lowest possible cost be- 
cause cost determines the profit on 
the investment. 


Yet, at the same time, they 
must not sacrifice either quality 
or appearance. Give them what 
they want! Recommend the one 
wood that best serves their pur- 


North 


Carolina 
Pine 


“‘The Wood Universal’’ 


No wood at the price can equal 
it, whether used for interior or 
exterior work. 


It possesses a rare beauty of 
grain; is splendidly responsive to 
paints, varnishes, wax, stains or 
enamels; is strong and durable 
and easy to work. And it is excep- 
tionally low in cost. 


Send for Free 
Reference Book 


We have prepared a most instructive 
reference book on North Carolina Pine. 
It is not merely a compendium on North 
Carolina Pine but a most profitable 
help to every contractor and builder, 


Ask for Book B. 


North Carolina Pine Association 
Norfolk, Va. 
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THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


OVERS “% @ 
THE CONTINENT 


This Advertising builds 
new business— 


for YOU 


It’s the Johns-Manville way of doing 
it. We'll come into your territory, search 
out and develop new business, and send 
it your way. 


These million readers in a score of big 
national magazines—many prospective 
home-builders in your own town—are 
learning the facts about 


JOHNS-M ANVILLE 


Asbestos Shingles 


Here’s a roofing that’s both safe and sightly 
—that can’t burn, rust, warp or rot. Mod- 
erate in cost, requires no painting, and is sup- 
plied in a variety of distinctive shapes, sizes 
and colors. Examined, approved and labeled 
by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., and 
when laid “American method,” given Class 
“A” rating—the highest rating possible. Is 
it any wonder that home-builders are inter- 
ested? 


J-M Dealers everywhere are making two 
profits—one on the sale and one on the lay- 
ing. And now is the time for YOU, too. 
This is your opportunity to build bigger and 
better business in the easiest and mgst profit- 
able way. 


Start the New Year right. Just ask for the 
full details of our dealer proposition. Open 
to any reputable builder or supply. house— 
but write promptly. 


H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
296 Madison Avenue, New York 


Branches in all large cities 


Please quote BuILDING AGH when writing to advertisers 
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Woods and Their Uses 


LL woods have certain uses for which they 

are especially adapted by reason of the pecu- 

liar qualities and characteristics which nature has 

given them; and on their proper selection for 

these uses, hinges the whole problem of economy 
in wood construction. 


Three centuries of experience in this country have demon- 
strated that no other wood lasts so long or gives such 
satisfactory service as 


WHITE PINE 


for outside finish lumber —siding and corner boards; window 
sash, frames and casings; outside doors, door frames and casings; 
outside blinds; all exposed porch and balcony lumber; cornice 
boards, brackets, ornaments and mouldings; and other outside 
requirements, not including shingles. 


If the lumber dealers supplying your clients are at any time 
unable to furnish it, we should appreciate the opportunity of 
being helpful to you in securing it. 


A Free Magazine for Contractors 


We are now publishing a bi-monthly architectural magazine, 
every issue of which is full of valuable and helpful information 
for contractors and builders. If you would like this magazine, 
write us and we will be pleased to place your name on our 
mailing list. 


WHITE PINE BUREAU, 
2230 Merchants Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


Representing 
The Northern Pine Manutacturers’ 
Association of Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan, and The Associated 
White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho 
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HOLE TO ADJUST HANGER 
AND OIL BEARINGS 
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No. 88 Adjustable 


fee REPUTATION 


as a reliable contractor or carpenter depends largely 
on the satisfactory service rendered by material 
which you use, plus your knowledge of the proper 
method ‘of installing such materials. 


If any part of the completed building goes wrong, your 
customer kicks not only to you but usually to everybody 
who will listen. As a result your reputation as a reliable con- 
tractor suffers. 


There is nothing about a barn used more than the sliding 
doors. There is nothing causes more annoyance than sliding 
doors which do not work easily. 


You can avoid a lot of trouble by using Storm-Proof Hangers and Rail. 
They are easily. installed and give long and satisfying service. 


Storm-Proof Rail Requires no housing—a saving to you in labor and lum- 
ber. It is strong and sturdy, and will support all the weight the hangers will 
carry. Holds hangers firmly in place and is bird and storm-proof. Made 
in convenient lengths. 


It is to your interest to investigate the superior merits of these goods. A 
catalog will be mailed upon request. Your dealer’s name will be appreci- 
ated. 


National Manufacturing Company 


STERLING, ILLINOIS 
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STOCKTON 


QUALITY COUNTS 
In the design, the finish, the dependable mechanism and the artistic effect of Corbin haraware. It marks the owner 
as a person of good taste and refinement, and indicates the thoroughness in attention to detail that distinguishes a 


well built structure. Send for hints to home builders. 
ED Sak CORBIN 
The American Hardware Corporation Successor 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


Please quote BUILDING AGE when writing to advertisers 
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Di d Mesh Lath 

Sheets—24 inches by 96 inches, 

Nine sheets to the bundle. 

Sixteen square yards to the bundle. 

Manufactured in painted or galvanized. 

Weight in painted material as follows:— 
Ceara Om ts. occ es ac ulcelte Senne 2.3 Ibs. 
DIG T OA ULE MRE ale 016 5'es soo inn ceelemeem 2.) IDS: 

Iitay, scl BER MER) 6 deci no nee ee 3 Ibs. 
EGE Am ULL Ora cereilci)c oo sis « oa o diss bigioren aia 3.4 Ibs. 

Galvanized weights are a trifle heavier. 

Prompt shipment from stock at all times. 
Sykes Metal Lath & Roofing Co. 
494 River Road Warren, Ohio 
Also manufacturers of Sykes Expanded Metal Cup Lath— 
Self-Furring—and Sykes Trough Sheet Lath. 
aeniHNVOUUEUUOAISA0O NUNEATON 


Thomas Morton 


245 Centre Street 
NEW YORK 
Copper Cable 
Steel Cable 
Champion Metal 
Steel Champion 


SASH CHAINS 


CHAINS 


For Suspending Heavy Doors 
Gates, Eto 


All of SUPERIOR QUALITY 


.COPPER CABLE SASH CHAIN 
NIVHD HSVS T1VLAW NOIdWWHDO 
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Mfg. & Engine Co. 


Freeport, Illinois 
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IMPROVED Fireplace Dampers 


Stover dampers make the building of fireplaces 
The labor saved by their use reduces the 


Catalog 1590-X describes these and other new 
style dampers in detail, gives valuable sugges- 
tions as to fireplace construction and shows a large assortment of other fireplace 


If you build fireplaces, send for this catalog. : ] ; 
We manufacture builders’ and household hardware, wind mills, feed mills, gasoline 


Send us Catalog 1590-X. 
PO RRA cece Tee We Ae ccd oes eae ine Business 
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where roofing material must undergo the 
severest test, you will find 


BAYONNE 
Roof and Deck Cloth 


equal to the strain. Deep snow drifts, 
standing for weeks, cannot affect its water- 
proof texture. Hot summer suns cannot 
warp or crack it. Heavy rains cannot 
soak through. 


BAYONNE makes the roof impervious to 
dampness, because it allows for lapped 
edges in the nooks, without cracking. It 
is the perfect roofing because it is water- 
proof, wear-proof, noise-proof. 

Use BAYONNE on the particular job. It 
is easier and more economical to lay than 
any other material, and it will wear for 
years. 


Sample Book “D” is an interesting pamphlet, 
giving prices and laying instructions. Write 
jor uw. 


JOHN BOYLE & CO., Inc. 


112-114 Duane St.—70-72 Reade St. 
New York City 
Branch House 
202-204 Market St. 
St. Louis j 


ZZ 


CALDWELL SASH BALANCES 
UNIFORM MORTISES 


For use *n all classes of 
new work 


Box frames unnecessary 


Mortises cut at mill reduce cost 
of installing. Counterbalance 
sashes at any given point. They 
outwear ordinary weights and 
cords. Unaffected by atmos- 
pheric conditions. — 


Cheapest method for moderniz- 
ing old windows, as alterations 
in sashes and frames are not 
necessary. Sashes should be 
weighed before ordering. 


Patent Pending 


Write for circular 


Caldwell Mfg. Co., 5 Jones St., Rochester, N. Y. 


It’s free. 


eee eee eee ee 


Stover Mfg. & Engine Co., 747 East St., Freeport, III. 


Merete ee cere tate 
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Improved Convertible Level 


A level that ean be instantly converted into a transit for taking vertical 
sights. Our patented Axis makes this possible in half the time required 
by the old type instrument. 


It is an accurate, durable instrument at a moderate price. Write for 
Circular A—also catalog of drawing material. 


New York 
Blue Print Paper Co. 


58 Reade Street, Ni York 
YUL A NULLA itv 
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we not use the particular size, shape and grade of 
pencil or crayon suited to your work? You will find 
it among 


DIXON’S CARPENTER PENCILS 


Send us the name of your dealer from whom you purchase 

pencils and crayons, together with sixteen cents in stamps 

and we will send you our liberal sample assortment 
0. 32-J. 


DOG JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
D N 
Jersey City, N. J. mabe 


INOLIN 


(‘‘Arnold-ized”” Zinc) Use this Zine, ground- 
in-oil, instead of white lead. Non-poisonous. 
Whiter, doubly-durable, forever fadeless. Less 
pene Quicker to work. Send for leaflet 
o-aay. 


KEYSTONE VARNISH CO. 
2014 Keystona Building Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Recommend MORGAN DOORS 


no matter what the size of the house and you'll 
always have satisfied customers. 


MORGAN SASH & DOOR COMPANY, Dept. A-21, Chicago 


Factory: _Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wis.; Eastern Warehouse & 
Display, Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore. rUeP ae 6 East 
39th St., New York; 309 Palmer Bldg., Detroit; Building Ex- 
hibit, Ins. Exch., Chicago. 


NY reputable lumber dealer. can show 
you Curtis 1866 Woodwork and 
Built-in Permanent Furniture in 

many — designs, They will make your 
work easier and more satisfactory. 


The CURTIS COMPANIES, Service Bureau 


Clinton, lowa 


Cui, 


LE ae a 


1856 1916 


CLINTON WIRE LATH 


FIRST IN THE FIELD—STILL LEADS 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 


Clinton and Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Chicago, Ill. 


Sedswick Hand-Power 
Dumbwaiters and Elevators 


Manufactured by Specialists and Guaranteed 
Send for Catalog and Information 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
123 Liberty Street NEW YORK 


Improved Quick and Easy Rising Steam, 
Electric and Hand Power Safety 


AND DUMB’ WAITERS 
LEV ATOR Automatic Hatch Gates 
Send for Circular 
KIMBALL BROS. CO., Council Bluffs, la., 1049 9th St. 
Kansas City, Mo., 604 Broadway 


Gus Taliaferro, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Western Eng. Specialties Co., Denver, Colo. Wm. Watrous, Salt Lake City, Utah 


There’s beauty and durability and satisfaction for 
contractor, architect and owner in every brushful of 


VARNISHES 
WOOD FILLERS 


Males REC. PAINTS, STAINS 
MARK U.S.A, 
Prices, Samples, 
Literature on request. 


EUGENE E. NICE, Philadelphia 
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Buck Brothers’ Tools are LASTING tools— 


they keep their edge. 

We make a full line which includes bevel edged 
chisels, socket and tang butt chisels. gouges, 
plane irons, drawing knives, nail sets, screw 
driver bits, and orins tools. Catalogue eX- 
plains—get it_at o 

BUCK BROS., Millbury, Legeeieg” 


peat os ye a e 


Carpenter, Contractor, Builder and Material Dealer 


Write today. Now is the time to take up an agency proposition 
for the largest and most complete line of Order-Made 


WINDOW AND DOOR SCREENS 


on the market. ‘Turn your idle hours into money. We supply you ; 


with a complete agent’s outfit consisting of models, contract blanks, 
advertising matter, ete. We give exclusive agencies to the ones 
who make good. No regular agencies established in towns less than 
10,000 population. We haye some excellent territory still open. 


ADDRESS: Standard Screen Co., 1855 Hastings St., Chicago, IIl. 


SILVER LAKE A SASH CORD 


OUR NAME IS PRINTED ON EVERY FOOT OF CORD 
SILVER LAKE COMPANY, NEWTONVILLE, MASS. 


SHELF PIN 


shelves lft Book C2s€S, Connot fal Mou 


Mex ee msi eto. J,D. JOHNSTON, 
Send for ft NEWPORT.R.L 


Don’t Pay More! 


Complete, ready to install. Nothing to build 

or prepare, Any carpenter can place. This 
low price includes everything—car, machine, counterweight, ropes, 
nails, etc. Satisfaction or money refunded. Write for catalog. 


Highwood Dumbwaiter Co., Park Ave., Leonia, N. J. 


\ 


$17 Highwood Dumbwaiter 


Elevators, Dumbwaiters 
and Sidewalk Lifts 


can be operated by Hand, Belt, or 
Electric power. Any Capacity. 


Catalog and prices free on application 


J. G. Speidel, Reading, Pa. 
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ORIGINATORS 
SASH CHAIN 


The Standard for over 35 
Years. Capacity of chain plant 
35 miles per day. Many imi- 
tators, no equal. Used by the 
United States Government for 
over 30 Years. 
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The Smith & Eege Mfg.Co. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Metal Corners for 


DROP SIDING 


Like Kees Corners for Lap Siding, 
they save a lot of work and make a 
finish that is weather-proof and per- 
manent. 


They take and hold paint. 


/: The Kees line is complete. Write for 
SOry, samples. 
223 ED. KEES co’ Beatrice New 


Box 812 


BUILDING AGE 


Buy White Adze! 
Why? 


They will last longer and 
keep an edge. You save 
money by buying the 
best. Makes your work 
easier, too. 


No. 30 
a7 to.5) cut, in 4% 
sizes, $2.00 each. 
Add parcel post. 


Do It Today. 


At Your Dealer, or Direct 


The L. & I. J. White Co. 


100 Perry Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


ESTAS GALVANIZED WALL PLUGS 


For Building into Brick, 
Stone or Concrete Walls 
As a Base for Nailing 


Can be put in place in one-tenth 
the time it takes to dig out mortar 
and drive in a wooden plug, is 
four-fold more secure, and will last 
as long as the building. 


Ask for Folder 57A Samples mailed on request 


NIAGARA FALLS METAL STAMPING WORKS 
Manufacturers of Hardware Specialties 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y., U. S. A. 

Sash Pulleys, Sash Chain, Sash Fixtures 
Niagara 12 inch Galvanized Wall Ties 
Niagara Wall and Veneer Ties 
Niagara Junior Wall Plugs 


rete od eh FOR THE et TRADE MARK 


AMES SWAN CO.No40. ue 
i 


On Chisels, Bits, Gouges, Augers, 
Draw Knives, Screw Drivers, Etc. 
High Grade Mechanics’ Tools 
known to all good workmen. 
Inquiries Solicited 
THE JAMES SWAN COMPANY, Seymour, Conn. 


Awarded the Medal of Honor on Mechanics’ Tools 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


THE JERSEY CITY GALVANIZING COMPANY, 112 John Street, New York 


and weight of coating, as indicated by MF brand.) Use Apollo-Keystone Galvanized Sheets, Etc. 
Manufactured by AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Oarefully manufactured from KEYSTONE COPPER eed Re ae quality plates obtainable; 7 KEYSTONE 
accurately resquared, uniformly coated—stamped **Keystone Oopper Steel’ in addition to brand ‘ Y 
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Modern School Houses 


Part Il 


This Volume (none of the material in which duplicates 
Part I) is an exposition of the latest phases of School House 
Design, Construction and Equipment in the United States. 


Numerous schools 
of recent construction, 
notable for excellence, 
and located in States 
from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic coasts, are 
illustrated. A _ large 
number of floor plans 
and perspectives of in- 
teriors are shown in 
connection. 


High School of Practical Arts, Boston. ‘ ; 
WAL Schweinturth Parchivect Much attention is 


given to the latest de- 
velopments in Voca- 
tional and Manual 
Training Schools. 


PART II contains: 
170 pages of Plate Illustrations. 
80 pages of Illustrated Text, of high value. 


Contributed by C. B. J. Snyder, William B. Ittner, and other 
well-known Architects and Specialists in School Work. 


This Text is descriptive of various notable Schools, Land- 
scape Surroundings for Academic Buildings, Essentials of 
High School Planning, Lighting, Heating and Ventilating of 
Schools, etc. 


Printed on heavy coated paper—Size 9 x 12 inches. 


Substantial cloth binding. 
PRICE—(postpaid)  - - sero 72905 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Building Age 


50 Union Square New York City 
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Your big profit comes from the fact that your least 
expert labor can apply it quickly and perfectly, mak- 
ing a beautiful and permanent job without any of 
the delay, inconvenience or dirt of plastering. Plain 
or natural wood finishes. A pair of hands, a claw 
hammer and some nails are all the 

tools required. 


Write for samples and handsomely 
illustrated booklet. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
1020 Wayne Ave., Lockland, Cincinnati, O- 


WATERPROOF 


TER 
PLASERCON 
WALL-B 


(See how this 10 ft. 
panel stands straight 
without bending! Send 
for actual photo.) 


Better Profits 


Your profits on a wall-board job 
depend not alone on the first cost 
of the board—but its cost to you in 
handling—and its cost to you in 
reputation if you make a _ bad 
choice. Be safe. Use Plaster- 
gon. Our users say, “Plastergon 
has no equal at any price.” 


Your Safeguard in Buying (No. 6) 


“We have just unloaded the third 
shipment you have made us of 
WATHRPROOF Plastergon ou 
We have received no complaints and 
we are able to get more money for it 
than for the old board which was not 
waterproof. 

GEO. G. KENYON LUMBER CO., 

Syracuse, N. Y.’’ 


Samples and our “Contractors’ Prac- 
tical Working Guide’ sent free. 
Send the name of your Lumber or 
Builders’ Supply Dealer. Write 
today. 


Plastergon Wall Board Co. 
No. 2 Philadelphia Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Shut Out the Cold with 
BEAVER BOARD 


Possibly you don’t appreciate that 
in addition to its beauty and its ease 
of application, Beaver Board makes 
warmer rooms than lath and plaster. 


To prove it, place your hand on a 
Beaver Board wall. Not a sugges- 
tion of chill. The plaster wall, on 
the contrary, is cold and clammy. 


Beaver Board offers the same re- le ont 
sistance to summer’s heat. It resists yer Board 


sound and fire, too. results un- 
4 r less. this 

There are many other things which trade - mark 
every builder ought to know about Baem, tee 


Beaver Board. 


Write for booklet and further 
information. 


THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 
610 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Branches in principal cities 


When you require— 


METAL WINDOWS BEARING UNDERWRITERS’ LABEL 
FIRE DOORS BEARING UNDERWRITERS’ LABEL 
SKYLIGHTS 
VENTILATORS 
SKYLIGHT AND WINDOW GUARDS 


METAL CEILINGS AND SIDE WALLS 
CEILING CENTERS 
MARQUISE OR CANOPIES 
BASEMENT SASH AND FRAMES 
CORNICES 


METAL SHINGLES—SPANISH TILE 
GALVANIZED ROOFING AND SIDING 
METAL SIGNS—LETTERS—NUMERALS 
ORNAMENTS—CRESTING—FINIALS 
WALL TIES 


METAL LATH—CORNER BEAD 
COAL CHUTES—PACKAGE RECEIVERS 
WALL SAFES 
FIRE ESCAPES 
ROOF GUTTERS 


CONDUCTOR PIPE—CONDUCTOR HEADS 
SPECIAL DETAILS 
IN SHEET METAL CONSTRUCTION, ETC., ETC. 


CONSUL li 
WILLIS 


These products as well as numerous others are shown 
and described in our Catalog No. 7. This catalog is 
complete in every respect, 170 pages full of informa- 
tion, and should be in your files for reference purposes, 


If you do not have a copy, WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY. 
It will be matled to you promptly upon request. 
Dept. A. 


WILLIS MFG. CO., Galesburg, III. 


Everything in Sheet Metal Building Materials, 
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Good Roof Luck for 1917 


and for every year thereafter, is sure to attend the man 
who uses 


Genuine Bangor Slate 


the “once for all” roofing. It is identified-by the trade- 
mark facsimile shown here and found on the back of every 


Paoouceo a 


at 
BANGOR, PENNA. 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 
ROOFING SLATE Bearing slate. 
This TRADE MARK is Guaranteed 


GENUINE BANGOR SLATE 


torneo Genuine Bangor Slate Co. 


BANGOR SLATE ASSOCIATION 
Inc. Quarries: Bangor, Pa. Easton, Pa. 


Write us today regarding G E T A S L A T E R O O F 
Genuine “Bangor” Slate 


The world’s best roofing material 


We mine ROOFING SLATE and 
control a number of Slate quarries. 
This enables us to furnish ROOF- 
ING SLATE in all the various 
qualities—from the Best to the 
Cheapest. We take special pride in 

PEAR being able to furnish GOOD 
SLATE at about the same cost as Shingles. It 


Easy to install, fireproof, weatherproof, time 
proof, attention proof. Put it on, that’s all— 
you are through. As good for old roofs as new 


roofs. means Better Fire Protection—Greater Durability— 
BLACKBOARDS. Also Ae tae Bee Ro and less expense for repairs. 
Everything in the slate line. Write us for information and prices 
The East Bangor Consolidated We also manufacture Slate Blackboards 
Slate Company INTERNATIONAL SLATE COMPANY 


East Bangor, Pa. Slatington, Pa. 


LOBB. PARRY & COMPANY | B==Zaoes — ae 
sRRNESE Lone. Mane ger re Unfading 


ROOFING A " BLACKBOARDS |. ee pe 
ArEARS SL ATE Ano ees } Black Slate 
STRUCTURAL ; SLATE PRODUCTS 


NATIONAL BUILDING ° ’ DANIELSVILLE , PENNA. pee b ay the finest to be had 


RISING & NELSON SLATE CO. 


Miners, Makers and Shippers of 


ROOFING SLATE SINCE 1869 


Main Office: West Pawlet, Vermont 
Branch offices: 


1058 Marbridge Building, New York City 
4 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
Office and yard, 2554 West Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 


BANGOR SLATE 
MINING CO. } 
West Bangor Deep Bed Slate 
Unequalled for Roofing — 
Structural Slate, Black Boards 
and all Slate Products 


BANGOR, PENN. 


Specify and Use 


Genuine Washington and Franklin 
Big Bed Roofing Slate 


and you are sure of a roof that will be artistic, 
durable and give lasting satisfaction. 
Let us know your needs. 
Slatington-Bangor Slate Syndicate 
Slatington, Pa. 
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Producers of E. J. JOHNSON 


38 Park Row 
New York 


Roofing Slate s:~ 


Slaters’ Supplies 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS Snow Guards 


Correspondence Solicited 


Buys all material except masonry to build 
this five room house. Plans 

free. Other houses 

in plan 

book. 


: for 
Genuine Bangor Roofing Slate | These Free Books 
»| and Save Money 


(Get our big catalog and plan 
book. Our catalog quotes 


Made in three grades at prices averaging $3.25, $4.50 and 
$5.75 per square at quarry. Can be shipped with nail 
holes punched, ready for laying. 


Give your customers the best value for their money. Write 
for prices and freight cost to your station. 


money-saving 
North Bangor Slate Company, Bangor, Pa. Dt ee) prices on every- 

thing needed in 

building material 

—lumber, flooring. 

doors, windows, in- 

i trimmings, 
se porch work, 
Beautifull screens, hardware, plumb- 
Iustrated | ing and heating equipment, 

water supply outfits, etc. 


Do you want the best 


DRAWING TABLE 


made? If so, send for illustrated 
catalogue and prices 


R. E. KIDDER 


22 Hermon Street Worcester, Mass. 


Our plan book shows skillfully 
planned designs for all kinds 
Ae of homes that can be built at 
"1 low cost. Every contractor, carpenter and home 
HELPFUL BOOKS wa] builder should have these books. Get lowest 
Kesey Prices on material—be able to make better con- 
Bie tracts—show your customers good home building 


We have useful books for many trades. Reliable Ie] designs—let our architects develop plans from 
advice at your disposal. Address inquiries to si] your rough sketches. 


BUILDING AGE BOOK DEPARTMENT | |) | write for Books Today 


S50 Union Square, New York 


They are filled with helpful suggestions Send Your 
on home building and home furnishing. Lumber 
How to paint, make alterations and re- and 
pairs, etc., at lowest cost. Send postal Millwork 
or coupon for free books today. Bill for Free 
Itemized 


CHICAGO MILLWORK SUPPLY CO. Estimate 


America’s Greatest Sash and 
Door House 


1424 W. 37th Street 
CHICAGO 


Do Business by Mail 


It’s profitable, with accurate lists of prospects. 
Our catalogue contains vital information on Mail 
Advertising. Also prices and quantity on 6,000 
national mailing lists, 99% guaranteed. Such as: 

War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men 


Cheese Box Mfrs. Farmers ly Co.,; 

Tin Can Mfrs. Axle Grease Mfrs. hicago Millwork Supp FREE Books. 
Druggists Railroad Employees shdpited . Please send your 

Auto Owners Contractors, Ete., Etc. Gentlemen: 


Write for this valuable reference book; also 
prices and samples of fac-simile letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters. 


Ross-Gould, 814 Olive Street, St. Louis. 


Ross-Gould 


carling Re tora 
S& St.Louis 


List 


Occupation 
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_ Grimm’s Galvanized Corru ated Wire Lathing | 
= Se TER Se eS) SS SS | aa SIGE EEE REE = 
= N pa requires no furring on account of the V-shaped corruga- | 
= N fa tions which are imbedded at intervals of seven inches. = 
= N EAH This feature alone is worth considering but that’s not = 
= N WH all. It WILL NOT RUST as it is heavily galvanized with = 
= Nv Ni the finest grade of Western Spelter and is much easier = 
= NY Yi to handle and will conform to irregular curves much bet- = 
= Ni ter than any other form of metal or wood lath. = 
= Walls or ceilings plastered on this lathing WILL NOT = 
= N CRACK OR DROP OFF, owing to its great keying qual- 2 
= RY wy ities, which we will explain if you will drop us a card = 
= yn asking for our booklet No. 61 and samples. S 
= Nn We also manufacture Greening’s Patent Trussed Steel 3 
= Hy Wire Lathing, ‘“‘Buffalo’ Crimped Wire Concrete Reinforc- 2 
= Vy ing, “Buffalo” Wire Cloth of all kinds and Wire and = 
= Artistic Metal Work for all purposes. DROP USA LINE 2 
= ¥ AT ONCE and ask for Catalog 8-H. = 
= Nia v BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO. = 
= “Note the V” (Formerly Scheeler’s Sons ) = 
= MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY, 446 TERRACE, BUFFALO, N. Y. = 
= (Rate peeltea coy Branch Office and Warehouse 9-11 South 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 2 
NH IUTVU'TW#H0HgNCt=E§E i= iiiuurj#eeesssoo0csc00000K0so00n0nnncncscn 
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The Only Tapered Asphalt Shingle 


Winthrop Tapered Asphalt Shingle 


Northrop’s Steel Ceilings 


Beam Ceilings and choice small patterns for 
Residences 


Just ask for a sample shingle. See how tough, how pliable and 
how durable it is. See how it is made like a wooden shingle— 
thick at the butt and thin at the top. See how easy to lay it is. 
See what a beautiful roof it will make—red, green or slate-black. 
Then you will understand why owners want the Winthrop when 
they know about it. 


A large line suitable for Commercial Buildings, 
Schools, Churches, etc. 

A number of plain patterns, usually of Nos. 26 
and 28 gauge, to put up direct to the joists in’ 
factories, garages, etc. 

A line of sidings, brick and other patterns, for 
exterior use. : 

Tilings of Heavy Stamped Steel for Bathrooms 
and Kitchens. 

Send for our catalogue and quotations. 


NORTHROP, COBURN & DODGE CO. 
43 Cherry St., New York 


Winthrop Tapered As- 
phalt Shingles will en- 
able you to get most 
of the roofs in your 
town. They win out 
with less argument 
than anything you ever 
tried to sell, for they 
Thick at Thin at look better than wood 


t he Top shingles and they have 
her Butt ue 5 all the protection of 


asphalt. 


THE BECKMAN-DAWSON COMPANY 
ASPHALT SHINGLES 
1400 Association Bldg., Chicago, III. 


Factory: Argo, III. 


Dee EE SS a aD 
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ST? 


Architectural Sheet Metal 
Work and Statuary 


Special Designs from Architects’ 
Drawings 


We have our own artists, skilled workmen. Complete 
factory equipment and years of experience. Highest 
quality work at reasonable prices. Spanish Tile Roofing 


in Galvanized Steel, Painted—Large Stock—best prices. 


WHAT IS THE CO 


Comparatively little, if 
you use our Copper Con- 
ductor Pipe and Eaves 
Trough, Copper Nails, El- 
bows, Shoes and Sheet 
Copper on your building. 
Let us figure on your ‘re- 
quirements. 


We solicit your inquiries. 


The W. H. Mullins Co. 


208 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio 


Pittsburgh Copper and Brass Rolling Mills 


Cc. G. HUSSEY & CO., PITTSBURGH, PA., 


Branch Stores in 
NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA CINCINNATI 


Lasting and Beautifying 
“Columbia” Metal Shingles 


That is the kind of a roof you or any other contractor wants 
to lay. It will not only make the owner of the job a big 
booster for your work, but it will also make boosters out of 
everyone seeing it. 

“Columbia” metal shingles are made of good quality roofing 
tin. Watertight and artistic; easily applied ; moderate price. 
Write for beautifully illustrated catalog. 


Meurer Bros. Co., Mits. 


San Francisco Brooklyn, Noy. 
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Residence 
of Mr. John 
Leary, St. Albans, 
L.I., N. Y. Contrac- 
D. Stage Hollis 


Build a Roof That 
Will Build Your Business 


by its beauty and efficiency. Because the roof is the most 
prominent part of the building—exposed to flying firebrands, 
to storms, freezes, rains, droughts and scorching suns. Be- 
cause of all these things, give your clients a roof of 


AMBLER 


Asbestos Shingles 


They are made of Portland Cement, reinforced with As- 
bestos Fibre. Absolutely fireproof—actually grow better 
under the weathering influence of the elements. They never 
cost a cent for repairs or painting and outlast any building. 
In three natural non-fading colors: Indian Red, Newport 
Gray, Blue Black. 


Our booklets give the whole story. 


Write for them. If you wish sam- 
ples, we will gladly send them, too. 


Keasbey & Mattison Co. 


Dept. B-2 Ambler, Pa., U.S. A. 


See Page Ad Elsewhere in this Journal 


Stamped — 
Under 900 Tons 


Pressure! 


Colonial Panel No. 4055, 


Cassie 


are no longer made by the old drop hammer method 
but on a specially designed draw press having a pres- 
sure of over goo tons. 


In one operation, this press stamps sheets 24” x 48”, 
bringing out with absolute accuracy and precision 
every detail of the design on the die exactly as it was 


modeled in the clay by skilled artists. 


This advanced step in manufacture is responsible 
for the superiority of Berger’s “Classik” Stee] Ceilings. 


Install them in your buildings. 
Write for particulars and Catalog D. B. 


The Berger Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio 


Branches:—Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 


Minneapolis San Francisco Los Angeles 
Export Dept.:—Berger Bldg., New York City, U. S. A. 
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CLMPEDA CICLOPEDM CYCLOPEDA CiCLoPeDn CYAOPEDA cycopEDa CVC 
oe of a oe e g t 


OR this insignificant sum—less than most of us 
F spend for tobacco—this ten-volume Cyclo- 
pedia of Architecture, Carpentry and Build- 
ing is yours. Yes, and with every set is included— 
free of charge—a 224 page Plan Book and a year’s 
Consulting Membership in the American Technical 
Society. The Plan Book contains plans, specifica- 
tions and details, estimates for 116 different struc- 
tures, including 426 illustrations. This valuable 
book measures 9% by 1234 inches, and is stoutly 
and attractively bound. The Consulting Member- 
ship gives you the privilege of submitting your per- 
plexing problems to a corps of experts for a whole 
year free. This Consulting membership regularly 
sells for $12, and puts at your disposal a wealth of 
information and the knowledge of men high in the 
profession. 


Fletcher Cunningham, Shreveport, La., 


writes: ‘‘After receiying the books I de- . 

cided that with their help I could go into Partial Table of 
the contracting business for myself. I Contents 
have just closed a contract on which I 

expect to clear about $112.00 for two Mechanical, Free 
weeks’ work.’’ Hand, Perspective 


and Architectural 
Drawing, Letter- 


Use Them Seven | 25, yd 
Days FREE eee 


Materials, Mason- 


ry, Reinforced Con- 


The entire ten-volume Cyclopedia, in- crete, Carpentry, 
eluding the Plan Book, will be sent to Stair Building, 
you by prepaid express upon receipt of Hardware, Steel 
the coupon below. Don’t send a single Construction, Roof 
penny—just the coupon! Use the books Trusses, Practical 
for seven full days before you decide Problems, Estimat- 
whether or not you want them. If you ing, Co ntra cts, 
keep them, you may pay the special ad- Specifi cations, 
yertising price of $24.80 in easy monthly Building Law, San- 
installments of $2.00—50ec. a week. itation, Sheet Metal 
The regular price of this massive set is Work, Hlectric Wir- 
$50.00. Remember, if you don’t want ing and Lighting. 


the books they may be returned at our 
expense and you won’t be out a penny. 


Everything About Carpentry 


In the COyclopedia’s ten splendid volumes is everything about 
carpentry and building, from the first rough sketch of the archi- 
tect to the acceptance of the finished structure. They include 
wood, stone, steel and reinforced concrete construction ; estimating 
and contracting; interior finishing and decorating, and modern 
house lighting and sanitation. Every line is written in plain, 
understandable language, every difficult point is made clear. The 
books are handsomely bound in half red morocco leather, gold 
stamped, and contain 4,760 pages (7 x 10 inches), and 4,000 illus- 
trations, full-page plates, building plans, diagrams, ete. very 
subject is cross-indexed so it can be referred to in an instant, 


Send the Coupon 


Don’t send us 2 single penny. Just ©" "= === eeeeem mom 
fill rites can ie eeunun, Then 4 American Technical Society 
we w sen e books to you by isi : 
pa for seven days’ free ,# Dept- R-1879 Chicago 
al. emember, you don’t assume ? Ple 
. satin Deer ase send Free Plan B 
he ie abt ted ee fe # also Cyclopedia of nnenitectard: 
yourself ” before ‘you ae ecu Carpentry and Building for seven 
whether or not to to Thi © @ days’ examination. I will send $2.00 
offeria-onen to angoee ttnak os within seven days and $2.00 a month 
the boundaries of the U it iG g until I have paid $24.80 for Cyclopedia 
States and Canada, Send asin anes eer a eae Meee 
h to : nelu Tee], or no ou and 
the coupon today—Now! # hold the books subject to aed order, 


American “f Title not to pass until fully paid. 
Technical “ 
Society FN BNG Oe ict A ee | 


Dept. R-1879 ¢ 
Chicago § ¢ Address 
Ui SuAye) 
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-TWO-FAMILY CRAFTSMAN CEMENT HOUS 


Saha 800 


ss i Z 


Building 
Prospects 


were 


handled 


The 
Craftsman’s 


Architect- 
ural 


Department 


during the 
last twelve 
months 


CRAFTSMAN advertisers have received these names and beyond doubt have secured substantial benefit 
therefrom. 


Of course, this is simply supplementary to the usual direct inquiry received by the advertiser. It proves that 
CRAFTSMAN followers place implicit confidence in THE CRAFTSMAN Magazine. Business men know this is 
the first essential in an advertising medium. 


Seeking executives of all industries 
connected with the construction and 
furnishing of the up-to-date home will = 
do well to provide a | | es 
CRAFTSMAN place on (| PoReHe 
the 1917 schedule of ad- 
vertising. ‘ 

THE CRAFTSMAN 
gives a circulation with- 
out waste—and the ad- 
vertising- fate is at- 
tractive. 


Readers _ of = = — ECE eee pm | — Sls emg "= 
the BUILD- i 
ING AGE 
are invited to 
avail  them- 
selves of THE 
CoRVA CEST aSi 
MAN’S battery 
of plans. Over 
two — hundred 
different de- 
signs of beautiful large and small houses have 
been created by THE CRAFTSMAN’S Archi- 
tects. Some of these plans may be had at $5.00 a 
set; in no case is the cost more than nominal. 


Write the Service Department of THE CRAFTSMAN about the type of house you have in mind; probable 
expenditure, etc. We will help you plan, build, equip and develop. 


The Christmas Number of the Craftsman 


enclosed in a 
MAGAZINE COVER OF CRAFTSMAN SHEEPSKIN LEATHER, GOLD-LETTERED, 
will be mailed by parcel post with each new subscription to THE CRAFTSMAN received 
before January 1. The subscription (including December, 1916) will date from January, 
1917, to December, 1917, inclusive. 
We suggest this to old subscribers and other loyal friends of 
hHE CRAFTSMAN AS ONE SOLUTION OF THE CHRISTMAS GIFT PROBLEM 
and ask, if you are interested in this attractive offer, that you will send your order direct 
to The Craftsman, 6 East 39th St., New York, at once. 
THE CRAFTSMAN PUBLISHING CO., 6 H. 39th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
." Ye Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $3.00 for which you may send THE CRAFTSMAN 
Hes? oo for one year—January, 1917, to December, 1917, inclusive to: 


-Dining-Room~ 
<\7:0"% \ALO" + 


“PORCH 


-LiviINgs Room: -Livings Roome 
rene sa - 10.0 wioe, 


s, \y10"x 18: (hic Bab eae or) => i | peo - Yro"x 1B:0" + 


Pe mea ey Be NAME 


DEVELOPMENT OF i = 
~ GARDENING AS A_BY- is gene acd 
MINNESOTA PRIZE FARMHOUSE: WLLUSTRATED.” ADDRES Sic iirs Gate ateleleretate. 0 oe trey, a olpudslateta Qtey ental Lele: pr ars teeta 
ASIDE LIGHT ON WORK: BY WiLL LEVINGTON: s . Y Wy S 
nome sul on Aas You are to mail the Christmas Number enclosed in Magazine Cover of Craftsman 


THE CRA! 
CRAFTSMAN BUILDING-NEW VOR! Leather to 
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Design Roofing 


The expression of beauty, quality 
and economy in asphalt roofing. 
Made in rolls in colors of red, moss 
green and white. It is built to last. 
Once having been laid, there is no 
further work required for its main- 
tenance. 


Its approval by the National Board 
of Underwriters means safety for 
your home and a reduction of the 
insurance item. 


Amalgamated Roofing Co. 
431 So. Dearborn Street 


CHICAGO 


Eastern Office Southern Office 
Fulton Bldg. 18S 620fhwotes 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Birmingham, Ala. 


Have You Made 
The Mistake 


of thinking that Compo- 
Board is the name of any 
composition wall board? 


Have you overlooked the fact that the genuine 


Trade-mark Reg. No. 94745 


is made with a center core of kiln-dried wood slats 
—is the only wall board so made—and as a result of 
this unique patented construction possesses a 
strength, durability, cold, heat and moisture-resist- 
ing quality, decorative adaptability and other fea- 
tures that make it far more satisfactory than lath 
and plaster or other wall boards? 


Do you know also that it does not have to be 
paneled, because it saws with such smooth edges, 
and is so stiff it can be papered? Thus two of the 
greatest objections to giving up the traditional lath 
and plaster are overcome. 


If you would be modern in your ideas about 
building, you owe it to yourself to get acquainted 
with Compo-Board. Write for free sample and 
interesting book. 


The Compo-Board Company 


5778 Lyndale Ave. No., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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DRAFTING 


IS THE KEYSTONE 


to the bigger job for wide- 
awake, ambitious ca 
bricklayers, 
tendents, cont 
men in the # 


uilding Trades. 


$45 Course 


FREE 


Voustua Read the 
Wet. YY Wonderful Offer 
=] Here Made to You 


Get the knowledge—the training—that will make you 
the Bossinstead of the workman. Dratting is the foun- 
dation of all big engineering and building jobs. Youcan 
learn drafting in a short time in your own home by the 
“Chicago Tech.’” New, Quick, Easy, Home-Study Course. Your 

.spare hoursareenough. Thereisa bigger job (than you 
now have) waiting for youif you only had the training. 
Read our great offer, then sign and mail coupon today. 
Remember, there is only a limited number of these 
special FREE COURSES. 


MEN WANTED 
For Big Jobs at Big Pay 


On account of the rapidly increas- 
ing demand for trained draitsmen, 
this college has set aside a limited 
number of free scholarships and 
will give the regular $45 course in 


MECHANICAL DRAWING FREE 


with any one of the Home-Study 
Courses named in the coupon be- 
low; this is in addition to the com- 
plete $15 Drawing Outfit which is 
also furnished to students free. 
Take advantage of this unusually 
liberal offer today, as it will be 
withdrawn when the allotted num- 
ber of Free Scholarships has been 
awarded. It costs you nothing to 
get fullinformation. No obligation on you. 


Study at Home. Hundreds of men are in daily 
attendance at this old-established college. In your 
own home you can do the same work these men are 
doing, and the same experts that teach them will guide 
you toward the big-pay job. They will prepare your in- 
struction matter. Your work is examined and approved 
by them. No books to sell. 
Live, up-to-date blue prints 
of work in actual construction. 
This Complete $15 
Drawing Outfit and 


full Instructions in 


Mechanical Free 


Drawing 


WO IILLILIIIEILMEEOMLEEIEIEEEIIEIITIIITITMEEIIDODETTEAEOEEEEEEEEEEDEEEEEEE EES 


Mark ‘‘X’’ opposite work in which you are interested. Without obligation 
on you we will send full information, 


—Architectural Drafting 
—Builders’ Course 
—Estimating 

—Plan Reading 
—House Planning 
—General Contracting 


CHARLES W. MOREY 
President of the Coliege 
and Head of a Large 
Chicago Firm of Engineers 
and Contractors 


—Building Superintendence 
—Structural Steel Drafting 
—Sheet Metal Drafting 
—Reinforced Concrete 
—Machine Drafting 
—Surveying 


(1022) 


Name 


Address_ 


Town 


College or Home-Study Course 
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CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
1022 Lake View Building, Chicago, il. | 
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Garace Fourprep WitH Six Door Outrit, Oreninc 18 Fret WIDE 


Dr. J. W. Dreyer, OWNER; JoHN ARMBRUSTER, CONTRACTOR 


, Keighley ¥ 


| Metal Ceilings 


The Keighley line of metal 
ceilings is the most up-to- 
date on the market. You 
can’t afford to bother with 
anything else but modern 
ceilings. And by modern 
we mean construction as 
well as styles and patterns. 
Learn all about the Keigh- 
ley lock joint — write for 
Catalog L. Write today. 


S. Keighley Metal 
Ceiling & Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Designed to meet the demand for a fixture 
that will allow hinge doors to fold and swing 
inside of building requiring only minimum space. 

This fixture is not recommended for doors over 
3 feet wide. 


No. 435 R-W Sliding-Folding 
Garage Door Outfits 


Four doors hinged together in pairs are re- 
quired for each opening, one pair folding to the 
right and the other to the left. When needed, 
however, five or six doors can be used, in which 
case the center doors swing free, making ideal 
entrance doors. Will stand at any angle de- 
pending, however, upon the width of the wall 
space adjoining the opening. Where wall space 
is greater than width of doors, same can be made 
to fold back when open, parallel with the front 
walls. Blue print showing erection details fur- 
nished with each order. 
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The big Edwards’ Metal Shingle family is growing fast. 
One of our late arrivals is here shown. Look it over. 
Did you ever see a more handsome, novel design, or 
more clean cut embossing? We've christened this 
‘‘Baby’’ after our own $¢reat state. 


Edwards Ohio Metal Shingle | 
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This stunning pattern is made in one size only, 14 x 20 inches. 
Manufactured from the best quality Worcester Grade Terne 
Plate, painted or ‘“Tightcote” galvanized. Every good Edwards 
Shingle feature—and there’s a big bunch of them, including our 
famous patent interlocking device—is in the “‘ Ohio,” of which we are justly proud. 
Let Us Send Samples and Agent’s Proposition—The high quality of the former will 
please you and the low prices will surprise you. You ought to see the “Ohio” and 
you ought to see it now. Act! 
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a Mie mete MAIL THIS COUPON NOW ! 


423-443 Eggleston Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio UA aegipiml satay thee ine tie 
New York Office: 81-83 Fulton Street Send me details of your agency plan and a 
Branch Office and Warehouse: 1625-27 Pacific Avenue, Dallas, Texas- 


copy of your Metal Shingle Booklet. 
Largest Manufacturers of Metal Ceilings, Metal Shingles, Steel Roofing 
and Siding in the World 
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It makes no difference whether you specialize on Public 
ae Office Buildings, large or small Residences, you 
will fin 


WRIGHT WIRE LATHING 


equally well adapted. 


You can use it in walls, ceilings or reinforcing concrete floors. It is 
Yor” fire-proof and rust-proof. It may be attached to any type of wooden 
es y y 
“Teen framework by tie wire. 


_ ¢ Our catalog X describes in de- 
fe : : . © tail the various sizes of wire 
i *%  lathing for different types of 

buildings. Every builder and 
architect should have a copy 
to refer to. Send for yours. 


WRIGHT WIRE CO. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Branch Offices and Warehouses at 


Boston New York Philadelphia 
Chicago San Francisco 
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Berger’s 
Expanded 
Metal Lath 


OUR reputation as a reliable builder depends on 
the lasting qualities of the buildings you erect. This 
_ In turn depends on the material you use. 
For instance, a bad impression of your ability is left if the walls. jg 
crack or stain and need frequent repairing. 
Plaster your walls on a secure foundation—Berger’s Expanded Metal 
Lath—and you will prevent unsightly cracks and falling plaster. 
Berger’s Expanded Metal Lath does not absorb moisture, hence can- 
not swell, warp or stain the plaster. It is fire resisting, sanitary, sound 
proof, and prevents rats and mice from making holes thru the walls. 
The small diamond-shaped meshes allow a perfect “key,” com- - 
pletely imbedding the lath in the plaster, giving great strength. 
The large sheets (8 feet long and 18 and 24 inches wide) make 
application easy and speedy. 
Build for durability—use Berger’s Expanded Metal Lath for 
both inside and outside walls. 


Send for Metal Lath Booklet F. B. 
mm, Lhe Berger Manufacturing Co. 


Canton, Ohio 


Branches:—Boston New York Philadelphia Chi- 
cago St.Louis Minneapolis San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
— Export Dept.:—Berger Bldg., 
a. New York City, U.S.A. 
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Walter’s 


THE SHINGLES THAT LAST 
This is the Roofer’s Opportunity 


We require an agent in your town; may we have the pleasure of sending you a sell- 
ing proposition, the acceptance of which will put you in a way to unusual profits? 


Why usc high priced Galvanized Roofing? 


Walter's and Cooper's Painted Tin Shingles will make a roof 
just as lasting and cost you about one-half as much. 


A painted tin shingle to be enduring must have as its base a heavily coated 
sheet of roofing tin, well covered with a lasting coat of paint. This paint 
must be. flexible and dry, tough and hard. On exposure to the sun it must not 
flake, chip or scale. 


Walter’s and Cooper’s Interlocking Tin Shingles 


are stamped from the best grade of roofing tin, and are individually coated 
by the dipping process in a bath of paint to the above specifications. 

Walter's and Cooper's Painted Tin Shingle roofs put on over thirty years 
ago are in as good condition today as when first put on the roof. Not only 
are they long lasting, but they are fire, wind, snow, storm and lightning proof, 
and are sold under an ironclad guarantee that they are right in every way. 


National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., sexstycrty, Ns. 
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Walls that 
Yield 


HE wonderful elasticity of KEL- 

I LASTONE (Imperishable Stucco), 

which may be deflected as much as one 

and one-half inches in seven feet without 

cracking, is only one feature of this remark- 

able material, which will make an everlast- 

ing hit with every customer you have. Note, 
please, these eight points: 


1st—Its Elasticity. 
2nd—Rain Proof—without further treatment. 


3rd—Fireproof and keeps its beauty for all 
time. 


4th—Weather Proof — non-conductor — it’s 
warm in winter, cool in summer, immune to 
expansion or contraction. 


5th—Bonds perfectly to lath, brick, stone 
or concrete. 


6th—Temperature Does Not Affect Its Ap- 
plication—may be applied in zero weather. 


7th—It’s Economical—the most durable of 
all stuccos, yet cheapest in the long run. 


8th—It Is the Most Beautiful Stucco Ma- 
terial of all—practically any finish or color 
effect may be obtained with it. 


KELLASTONE, 


Upon these points you may stake your repu- 
tation as a Builder, Contractor, Architect, or 
Dealer with any of your customers. Kel- 
lastone is the proven stucco. Use it for big 
jobs or little—old or new. No better recom- 
mendation is needed than its use by the U. 
Government, State Institutions, Railroads, 
large corporations, and for homes in any 
State in the Union. 


Composition Flooring 
will fulfill your flooring needs better than 
any other flooring. Resists abrasion, deadens 
noise, and is without seam, or joint, and never 


cracks or shrinks, 


Let Us Send You The Illustrated Kellastone 
Facts. 


The National Kellastone Co. 
Chicago, III. 
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Good work 
requires fre- 
quent testing 
to imsure ac- 
curacy in 
‘progress; and 
skilled car- 
penters know 
by experience 
that they can 
do their best 
work with 


he tarrett 
Tools 


From use on the simplest operation in 
squaring up stock to the laying out 
and measuring of complicated joints 
and framing jobs, these tools have 
proved their efficiency. The line in- 
cludes for carpenters steel tapes, rules, 
squares, levels, marking gages, build- 
ers’ combination tools, ete. 
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Starrett Combination Square. Here is 
one tool in particular that every car- 
penter should have—it is really five 
tools in one—a rule, square, level, 
bevel, and depth gage. The 12” size 
sells for $1.50. These and 
all other Starrett Tools are 
for sale at good hardware 
stores. 

Send for free catalog No. 
21P describing @y 
2100 styles and 
stzes of fine tools, 
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The L. S. Starrett Co. 


WORLD’S GREATEST 
TOOLMAKERS 


Athol, Mass. 42.563 
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Arkansas Soft Pine 


is a non-resinous interior finishing 
wood of close, tough fiber, fine grain 
and wide variety of figure. In phys- 
ical make-up it does not in any re- 
spect resemble what is commonly 
known as “Georgia Pine.” 


It lends itself readily to stains, which 
are applied direct without prelimin- 
ary shellacing. Treated as dark ma- 
hogany, this wood rivals the genuine 
in beauty of texture and finish. 


It is the ideal base for white enamel 
due to the absence of rosin, a quality 
which insures against discoloration. 
Moreover, no trouble will be experi- 
enced from raised grain. 


-~Because of an abundant supply, 
Arkansas Soft Pine is readily obtain- 
able and at a price notably less than 
that of rarer finishing woods of no 
greater durability or artistic value. 


Enameled and stained samples together with 
Architects’ Manual free on request. 


Look for the Trade Mark at your dealer’s 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 


812 Bank of Commerce Building 
Little Rock, Ark. 
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